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IT  is  certain,  that  to  judge  well  of 
parts,  the  whole  ought  firlt  to  be 
confider’d. 

According  to  this  maxim,  and  in 
order  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  the  parts 
of  Africa  I  am  to  defcribe  in  this  volume,  I 
will  prefent  the  reader  with  a  general  view 
of  that  quarter  of  the  univerfe,  th?t  he  may 
the  better  judge  of  their  relation  to  each  o- 
ther. 

For  this  purpofe,  1  ftiall  confider  the 
whole  terreftrial  globe,  as  divided  into  three 
principal  parts,  viz,  the  old,  the  new,  and 
the  unknown  world.  The  firft,  which  is 
our  continent,  lies  in  the  fuperior  hemi- 
fphcre  in  refpe(5t  to  us^  and  comprehends 
Europe^  Afia^  and  Af  ica,  The  fecond, 
which  is  America^  is  in  the  inferior  hemi- 
fphere.  And  the  third,  which  comprehends 
the  Ar5iick  and  the  AntarAick  world,  is  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other  hemifphere. 

Befides  thefe  main  parts  of  thejterreftrial 
globe,  there  are  feveral  IJlands^  which  are 
commonly  affign’d  to  the  neareft  continent. 

After  the  flood,  the  earth  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
•  L  I  c  6  children  of  Noah  ;  Afta,  according  to  *Jofe- 
fell  to  thefhare  of5m  ;  Africa  to 
of  Cham ;  and  Europe  to  that  of  Japhet. 

T o  confine  ourfelves  to  Africa  only,  it  may 
be  confider’d  as  the  largeft  peninfula  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  fecond  part  of  our  conti¬ 
nent  in  largenefs.  Th-t  Ocean,  tht  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  Red-Sea  encompafs  it  almoft 
all  round  *,  for  it  holds  to  the  continent  of 
Afia  only  by  the  Ifihmus  of  Suez,  which 
lies  betwixt  the  two  latter  of  thofe  feas,  be¬ 
ing  not  above  eighty  Englifh  miles  broad. 

The  fituation  of  Africa,  is  betwixt  2  and 
85  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Ferro ;  and  between  34  of  north,  and 
35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  :  fo  that  the  E- 
quator  cuts  it  into  two  almoft  equal  Sedtions. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  generally  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  four  capes,  or  promontories 
it  has  towards  the  four  regions  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  ;  cape  Bona  on  the  north,  the  cape  of 
Good-Hope  on  the  fouth,  cape  Guardafuy  on 
the  eaft,  and  cape  Ferde  on  the  weft. 

The  two  laft  capes  determine  its  length  of 
about  1550,  and  the  two  former  its  breadth 
Vo  L.  V. 


of  near  1400  leagues.  Thus  it  is  fmaller 
than  A/ta,  which  lies  eaft  of  it  *,  and  much 
larger  than  Europe,  which  is  on  the  north  *, 
and  much  more  thinly  peopled  than  either 
of  them. 

As  it  lies  in  the  Forrid  Zone,  the  heat  is  ex- 
cefTive, which  is  the  reafonit  has  fo  few  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  fo  many  monftersand  fierce  animals. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the 
etymology  of  its  name:  the  Greeks  call’d  it 
Lybia,  Olympia,  Coriphea,  Hefperia,  Ogy- 
gia.  Ammonites,  Ethiopia^  Cyrene,  Cephe- 
nia,  Eria,  and  Ophiufa:  but  thefe  were  ra¬ 
ther  names  of  parts  than  of  the  whole.  The 
Latins  call  it  only  Lyhia  and  Africa.  The 
Moors,  Alkebulan  ;  the  Indians,  Bezecath ; 
and  i}\G.  Arabs,  Ifiriquia  ;  from  which,  ftran- 
gers  changing  the  I  into  A,  call  it  Africa^ 
as  do  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  French, 

Dutch^  and  others.  Jofephus  fays,  it  receiv’d 
the  name  from  Ophres  grandfon  of  Abraham, 
who  is  named  in  f  Genefis,  Hepher ;  sxndClodo-  fCh.  if. 
menes,  cited  by  H  Jofephus,  calls  h\mjaphra?n,  1 L.  i.c.6. 
and  that  he  fought  jointly  with  his  two  Bro¬ 
thers,  ions  of  Abraham  by  Ketura,  i.  e.  A- 
phram  d^ndSur,  in  Lybia,  againfty^«/(^«5,  un¬ 
der  the  condu6t  of  Hercules.  Some  alfo  de¬ 
rive  the  name  of  Africa  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Aphar,  i.  e.  Dujl ;  but  Bochartus  in  his 
Canaan  takes  thetrueft  etymology  from  the 
Punick^oxdi.  Pherik,  an  ear  of  corn,  becaufe 
of  the  great  plenty  of  corn  produced  in  E- 
gypt.  Barbary,  and  many  other  countries  of 
Africa. 

Africa  is  of  a  pyramidal  or  triangular 
form,  the  bafis  whereof  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
to  the  ftrcights  of  Gibraltar :  the  other  two 
fides  are  water’d  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  and 
Indian  feas,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantick 
ocean. 

When  the  fons  of  Noah  divided  the  world 
among  themfelves,  the  lot  of  Cham,  as  Jo¬ 
fephus  relates,  contain’d  all  the  countries 
from  the  mountains  Amanus  and  Libanus  to 
the  weftern  ocean,  and  his  children  gave 
them  their  own  names  ;  fome  of  which  are 
now  entirely  loft,  and  others  fo  much  cor¬ 
rupted,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  known. 

Only  the  Ethiopians,  defcended  from  Chus, 

Chands  eldeft  fon,  have  retain’d  their  name, 
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not  only  among  themfelves,  but  in  feveral 
parts  Afia,  where  they  are  ftill  call’d 
Chufeans.  Egypt,  call’d  Mefre  from  another 
fon  of  Cham,  who  bore  that  name,  is  ftill 
known  by  it.  Befides  thefe,  fcarce  any  will 
be  found  that  have  names  of  fuch  antiquity, 
nor  does  it  belong  to  this  work  to  enquire 
fo  nicely  into  the  original  (*f  thofe  ojuntries. 
Let  it  faffice  that  tlie  pofterky  of  Cham  firft 
peopled  Africa,  of  which  we  are  now  to 
fpeak.  ^ 

The  Egyptian  kings  were  the  firft  we  have 
any  account  of  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  them  the  fcripture  makes  mention  ; 
and  Jofephus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  others  have  writ  much.  The  next  great 
ftate  we  find  there,  was  the  commonwealth 
of  Carthage,  which  was  very  potent ;  and 
the  kings  of  Numidia  were  alfo  confiderable 
in  thofe  days  *,  but  both  the  aforefaid  king¬ 
doms  and  the  commonwealth  were  fubdu’d 
by  the  Romans,  and  continu’d  fubjeft  to  the 
emperors  till  the  fifth  century,  when  Genfe- 
ricus,  king  of  the  Vandals,  pafs’d  over  out 
of  Spain  into  Africa,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals ; 
which  continu’d  till  the  year  534,  when  the 
renown’d  general  Belifarius  recover’d  that 
country  from  Gilmer  the  fixth  and  laft  king 
of  thofe  people. 

In  the  year  647,  the  Arabs,  call’d  Aga- 
renians  and  Saracens,  being  Mahometans, 
enter’d  Africa,  from  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  fill’d  it 
with  their  race  and  feft.  The  Turks  have 
fince  made  themfelves  abfolute  mafters  of 
Egypt,  and  a  great  part  of  Barbary  is  tribu¬ 
tary  to  them.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  have  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  feveral 
towns  along  the  coaft,  fome  of  which  they 
ftill  hold.  But  this  relates  only  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  Africa,  lying  along  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  *,  the  fouthern  parts  were  but  lit¬ 
tle,  or  not  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  defeription. 

Two  thirds  of  Africa  lying  under  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  the  heats  are  there  very  violent, 
and  they  are  increas’d  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  ;  for  moft  of  the  middle  parts  being 
fandy,  the  refledion  of  the  fun  makes  them 
the  more  infupportable.  All  thofe  vaft  fan¬ 
dy  regions  are  little  inhabited,  as  fcarce  pro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  for  the  fupport  of  life, 
nor  affording  water.  Befides,  where  the  fand 
affords  any  thing  for  living  creatures  to  fub- 
fift  on,  it  fwarms  with  multitudes  of  rave¬ 
nous  wild  beafts,  as  lions,  leopards,  tygers, 
panthers,  ounces,  wildcats,  and  prodigious 
venomous  ferpents,  and  the  waters  are  full 
of  crocodiles.  There  are  alfo  camels,  dro¬ 
medaries,  buffaloes,  horfes,  alles,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  forts  of  creatures. 

In  the  more  fertile  parts,  the  cattle  are 
large  and  fitt  *,  in  the  barren,  poor  and  fmall. 


There  is  great  variety  of  excellent  fruit  and 
plants,  fome  very  wholefome,  and  others 
ofapoifonous  nature;  of  which  latter  fort 
the  Adad  is  fingular,  for  one  dram  of  it  is 
immediate  death.  In  feveral  parts  there  are 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
cryftal,  fait,  and  quarries  of  marble  and 
other  forts  of  ftone.  Of  all  the  regions  of 
Africa,  Barbary  is  the  beft  and  moft  conve¬ 
nient  to  live  in,  tho’  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are 
more  renowned.  Barbary  is  not  only  the 
beft,  but  the  moft  populous  part  of  Africa  ; 
as  moft  properly  fituated  for  trade,  and 
abounding  in  corn.  It  is  that  part,  which 
lies  all  along  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Ocean  to  Egypt,  and  contains  the  ancient 
Mauritania,  Africa  properly  fo  called,  and 
part  of  Lybia.  At  prefent  there  are  in  it  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  weft  ; 
and  to  the  eaftward  of  them,  Tremejfen, 
Tunis,  Algier,  Tripoli,  and  Barca. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa  are, 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zaire  ;  of  which 
two  laft,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in 
the  defeription  of  Nigritia,  or  the  Lower- 
Ethiopia. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  feveral  divifions 
of  Africa,  in  thedime  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  Ptolemy,  who  liv’d  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  in  the  fecond  century  ;  for  then  very 
little  of  the  interior  part  of  it  was  known, 
as  appears  by  the  many  fabulous  accounts  of 
it  fet  forth  by  authors  of  thofe  times,  fo  full 
of  abfurdities,  that  they  are  not  worth  taking 
notice  of.  Ptolemy  goes  no  farther  than 
24  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  along  the  coaft, 
where  he  places  his  Prajfum  Promontorium, 
now  call’d  cape  Corrientes,  in  the  province 
of  Chicanga,  fouth  of  S  of  ala  ;  but  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  it  farther  fouthward,  either  on  the 
eaft  or  weft  fides,  being  fully  perfuaded  that 
the  inhabitants  beyond  that  were  utterly  fa- 
vage  and  inhuman,  and  therefore  call’d 
them  Anthropophagi  Ethiopes,  that  is,  man- 
eating  Ethiopians.  About  the  year  i486, 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguefe,  failed  round 
the  cape  of  Good-Hope*  and  by  that  means 
made  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  utmoft 
extent  of  Africa. 

Several  geographers  much  more  modern 
than  Ptolemy  knew  little  more  of  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  John  Leo  Africanus,  who 
lived  in  the  year  1526,  notwithftanding  the 
great  care  he  pretends  to  have  taken,  did 
not  fucceed  in  his  divifion ;  for  he  makes 
but  four  parts,  which  are  Barbary,  Numi¬ 
dia  or  Bjledulgerid,  Lybia,  and  Nigritia, 
by  the  Arabs  call’d  Beled  Ala  Abid. 

One  of  the  beft  modern  general  divifions 
of  Africa,  is  that  which  makes  four  parts  of 
it,  hz.  the  countries  of  the  Whites,  wherein 
are  comprehended  Egypt,  Barbary,  Numi¬ 
dia  or  Biledulgerid,  and  Zahara,  or  the  De- 
ferts.  Secondly,  the  country  of  the  Blacks, 
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or  Nigritia,  in  which  are  Guinea^  Nubia,  and 
part  of  the  fVeflern  Ethiopia.  Thirdly,  Ethio¬ 
pia  properly  fo  call’d,  which  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  ;  which 
laft  contains  Congo,  Monomotapa,  Cafreria, 
and  Zanquehar.  The  fourth  part  confifts  of 
the  iflands  lying  about  Africa,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean, 

Thus  much  mayfuffice  concerning  Africa 
in  general,  it  being  foreign  from  the  fubjedt 
in  hand  to  treat  any  more  fully  of  it,  there 
being  many  accounts  in  feveral  languages 
extant,  which  the  curious  reader  may  con- 
fult.  I  proceed  to  that  which  makes  more 
to  my  purpofe. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  before  I  enter  up¬ 
on  the  defcription  of  that  part  of  Africa  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Guinea,  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  etymology  of  that  name,  and  of  the 
fituation,  extent  and  limits  of  the  country, 
for  the  better  information  of  fuch  as  are  un¬ 
acquainted  therewith;  having  obferv’d,  that 
very  few  writers  have  taken  upon  them  to 
ftate  thofe  things  right,  and  that  not  one 
traveller  I  have  met  with  has  been  careful  in 
thefe  particulars.  And  it  is  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  among  fuch  a  multitude  of  men  as 
have  been  employ’d  in  voyages  to  Guinea, 
and  refiding  there,  fmce  navigation  has  been 
brought  to  the  prefent  perfedtion,  fo  few 
have  been  curious  to  make  proper  remarks 
and  obfervations  of  what  might  be  found  en¬ 
tertaining  and  ufeful. 

This  defedt  is  fo  univerfal,  that  I  have 
known  many,  and  among  them  fome  who 
have  had  good  education,  yet  after  feveral 
voyages  made  to  Guinea,  or  refiding  there 
many  years,  could  fcarce  give  any  tolerable 
account  of  thofe  parts,  but  only  in  general, 
and  after  a  very  confus’d  manner ;  nor  were 
they  provided  with  any  printed  accounts  of 
thofe  countries,  to  compare  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  obfervations  with  them. 

This  omiffion,  I  am  of  opinion,  proceeds 
from  the  opinion  generally  conceiv’d,  that 
Guinea  and  America  are  already  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  trouble  to 
make  any  farther  obfervations,  than  what 
have  been  already  publifii’d  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages  *,  never  confidering,  that  countries 
of  fuch  a  vaft  extent  daily  afford  matter  of 
new  difcoveries,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
thofe  who  have  writ  already,  tho’  ever  fo 
capable  and  indefatigable,  to  have  feen  and 
found  out  all  things. 

This  being  granted,  any  man  may  juftly 
conclude  there  is  (till  room  enough  for  his 
remarks,  among  fo  great  a  diverfity  of 
people  and  nations  as  are  contain’d  in  fuch  a 
vaft  tract  of  land.  Befides,  there  is  fcarce 
any  other  voyage  that  will  afford  a  man 
more  leifure  to  obferve  and  write,  whether 
he  goes  only  on  a  trading  voyage,  orrefides 
there ;  becaufe  there  is  nOt  always  a  brisk 


trade,  fo  that  every  man  may  have  fpare 
hours  to  make  his  remarks,  and  write  them 
down  as  they  occur ;  all  which  may  be  after¬ 
wards  tranfcrib’d  during  the  paffage  from 
one  continent  to  the  ocher,  for  that  com¬ 
monly  lafts  two  months,  and  fometimes 
longer  ;  and  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
may  be  better  employ’d  that  way,  than  iri 
drinking,  gaming,  or  other  idle  diverfions 
too  frequently  ufed. 

It  is  not  always  Incapacity  that  obftrudts 
the  making  of  fuch  obfervations,  but  rather 
a  flothful  difpofitiorj ;  for  there  are'  meni 
enough  of  fo  much  fenfe  and  judgment,  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  what 
they  fee  and  hear,  and  to  diftinguifh  between 
what  is,  and  what  is  not  worth  their  noting 
down,  efpecially  when  they  have  had  any 
liberal  education.  Perhaps  there  are  not 
many  fiach,  that  will  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  fuch  voyages : 
but  if  they  could  conceive  how  great  a  fatif- 
faction  it  is  to  fee  remote  and  ftrange  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  obferve  the  various  effedls  of 
nature  in  them,  their  number  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  greater,  and  they  would 
chearfully  expofe  themfelves  for  the  pleafure 
of  contemplating  the  glorious  effedts  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  the  reputation  of  tranfmitting 
fuch  works  to  pofterity.  For  my  own  party 
I  muft  own  I  have  often  lamented  my  misfor¬ 
tune,  of  not  having  been  brought  up  to 
learning,  which  difables  me  from  delivering 
what  I  have  obferv’d  in  Guinea  and  America, 
in  fo  good  a  method,  and  with  fuch  elegancy 
of  ftyle,  as  might  be  expedfed  ;  efpecially 
writing  in  a  language  which  is  not  natural 
to  me.  The  only  fatisfadlion  I  have,  is,  that 
my  pencil  has  made  fome  amends  for  the 
defedfs  of  my  pen  and  want  of  literature, 
which  encourag’d  me  to  prefent  my  readers 
with  fo  .many  cuts  as  are  contained  in  this 
book,  all  the  draughts  being  taken  by  me 
upon  the  fpot.  Another  inducement  was, 
that  I  obferv’d  the  beft  accounts  we  have  of 
Guinea,  are  all  deficient  in  this  particular  of 
good  cuts  ;  for  without  refledting  upon  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  I  muft  affirm  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  made  publick  of  this  fort, 
is  nothing  exadl,  or  to  be  depended  on : 
and  for  thofe  I  here  prefent  the  world,  I  can 
fafely  proteft,  they  are  exadl  and  lively  repre- 
fentations  of  the  things  themfelves,  as  near 
as  my  skill  could  reach. 

To  come  now  to  the  fubjedl  in  hand,  viz, 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Guinea,  being 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Blacks  lying  along  the  fea-coaft :  It  is  un- 
queftionably  deriv’d  from  that  of  Genehoa,. 
another  province  of  Nigritia,  or  the  country 
of  the  Blacks,  lying  betwixt  that  of  Gualata, 
which  is  on  the  north  of  it,  and  the  river 
Senega  on  the  fouth ;  along  the  north  fide 
of  which  river,  this  province,  of  Genehoa 
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extends  above  eighty  leagues  up  the  country 
caftward. 

The  natives  of  this  country  call  it  Geunti^ 

orGeniu  ancient  geographers  and 

the  African  merchants  and  Arahs^  Gheneva 
and  Genehoa  j  from  which,  the  firft  Portu- 
guefe  difcoverers  corruptly  came  to  name  it 
Guinea^  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Guine\ 
which  appellation  they  gave  to  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  fuccefllvely  difcovered  from  the 
river  Senega  to  that  of  Camarones,  which 
laft  is  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea ;  and  many 
have  fince  extended  this  name  of  Guinea  to 
the  country  (till  fouthward,  as  far  as  cape 
Lope  Gonzalez  *,  and  others  beyond  Renguela, 
which  is  tO'  the  fouthward  of  Angola^  as  far 
as  cape  Negro^  in  1 6  degrees  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude.  .  . 

Little  or  nothing  of  thefe  countries  having 
been  known  in  former  ages,  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  have  been  obliged,  in  this  and  many 
other  particulars,  to  take  up  blindly  with 
whatfoever  accounts  travellers  could  give  of 
thofe  parts  ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Portuguefe,  applied  the  name 
of  Guinea  to  all  the  above-mentioned  coun¬ 
tries.  Antient  geography  could  not  afford 
them  much  light  in  this  particular-,  yet 
Ptolemy,  in  the  fecond  century,  ^  fays  con¬ 
cerning  the  name  of  Guinea,  that  it  is  a  word 
of  the  country,  and  fignifies  hot  and  dry, 
to  denote  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  as 
being  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  fame  author 
places  in  thofe  countries  the  people  Rerorci, 
Leve  Mthiopeii -Aphricerones,  Derbici,  and 
others  fuccefllvely :  and  in  one  of  his  eight 
books  of  geography,  where  he  treats  of  Ni- 
gritia  and  Guinea,  he  places  the  Sophucat 
Mthiopes  betwixt  Sierra  Leona  and  Rio 
Grande  ;  the  Angangince Mthiopes  from  Sierra 
Leona  to  cape  Palmas,  and  the  Perorft  far¬ 
ther  inland  than  the  others.  Both  Nigritia 
and  Guinea  are  there  indifferently  laid  down 
under  the  denomination  of  NigritarumRegio. 

Hence  may  be  deduced,  that  the  name  of 
Guinea  has  been  impofed  on  thofe  countries 
only  by  Europeans-,  for  the  inhabitants  of  all 
that  tradt  of  land  from  the  river  Senega  down 
to  cape  Lope,  and  even  as  far  as  cape  Negro, 
are  perfedl  ftrangers  to  it,  none  of  them 
knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  except  fome  few  at  the  Gold  Coaji,  who 
have  been  taught  it  by  the  Europeans  rea¬ 
ding  among  them. 

This  being  fuppofed,  it  is  alfo  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  vafl:  countries  were  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  fake  of  method,  fubdivided 
into  diftindb  parts,  by  geographers,  as  they 
gain’d  farther  knowledge  of  them  in  procefs 
of  time ;  for  the  natives  know  nothing  of 
geography,  nor  fo  much  as  writing,  as  fhall 
be  hereafter  obferv’d  in  its  proper  place. 
The  beft  divifion  of  it,  made  by  our  mo¬ 
dern  geographers,  is,  into  three  parts,  viz. 


Nigritia,  Guinea  properly  fo  call’d,  and 
LowerEtbiopia  butfea-faringmen,  who 
are  not  commonly  confin’d  to  methods,  give 
arbitrary  names  to  thefe  feveral  countries. 

The  Portuguefe,^ho  feem  with  moft  right 
to  claim  the  firft  difeovery  thereof,  divide  it 
only  into  two  parts, the  Upper  znd  zhtLcwer 
Guinea ;  the  upper,  that  which  is  on  this 
fide  the  equator,  and  the  other  that  beyond 
it,  as  far  as  cape  Negro  abovemention’d. 

The  Englijh  and  Dutch  differ  very  much 
in  their  deferiptions  of  Guinea,  tho’  they 
agree  in  the  name.  The  former  commonly 
make  North  Guinea  to  begin  at  the  river 
Gambia,  and  extend  it  no  farther  fouthward 
than  to  cape  Palmas,  in  four  degrees  of  north 
latitude  :  and  from  the  faid  cape  to  that  of 
cape  Gonzalez,  in  one  degree  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  they  reckon  all  the  intermediate  fpace 
South  Guinea. 

The  Dutch,  by  North  Guinea,  generally 
mean  all  the  country  from  cape  Branco, 
near  Arguim,  to  the  river  of  Sierra  Leona 
and  from  that  river  to  cape  Lope  they  reckon 
South  Guinea,  dividing  it  into  feveral  fedlions 
or  parts,  as  the  Greyn  Kuft,  the  Land  Kufi, 
the  ^aqua  Kufi,  the  Goude  Kufi,  the  Slave 
Kufi,  the  Benin  Kufi,  and  the  Biofara  Kufi, 
being  the  fame  names  us’d  by  the  Englijh, 
at  the  end  of  which  laft  is  cape  Lope.  Thefe 
again  are  fubdivided  into  fmaller  parts, 
which  I  fhall  mention  in  the  defeription. 

The  French  alfo  greatly  differ  from  one 
another  in  this  refped;  -,  and  moft  of  them  do 
not  reckon  the  countries  lying  from  the  Se¬ 
nega  to  Sierra  Leona  River,  nay,  even  to 
Cabomonte  beyond  it,  foutherly,  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  they  call  Guinea-,  but  diftin- 
guifh  each  country  in  particular  by  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  on  the  fea-fide,  or 
by  that  of  the  places  they  trade  at,  as  Se¬ 
nega,  Cahoverde,  Goeree,  Rio  Frefco,  Porto 
dh  AU,  Gambia  Bijfegos,  and  Sierra  Leona 
but  reckon  the  beginning  of  Guinea  propria 
from  Cabomonte,  and  fo  down  to  Camarones 
river  aforefaid,  and  fome  of  them  as  far  as 
cape  Lope. 

Antient  and  modern  geographers  are  alfo 
at  variance  among  themfelves  on  this  head 
for  which  reafon  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
who  is  in  the  right.  It  is  needlefs  to  perplex 
the  reader  with  their  feveral  opinions  as  to 
thefituation,  limits  and  extent  of  this  part 
of  Africa-,  it  fhall  fuffice  to  fay,  that  among 
the  French  authors,  Robhe  and  Martineau  du 
Plejfis,  the  moft  m.odern  geographers  of  that 
nation,  have  of  late  publiffi’d  each  a  large 
volume  of  geography,  efteemed  by  the 
French  the  beft  and  moft  accurate  of  all 
others  -,  wherein  they  pretend  to  have  cor- 
redled  Sanfon,  Duval,  Baudrand  and  others. 

Thefe  two  feem  to  me  to  have  the  beft 
method  of  divifion,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
anon  -,  for  as  to  authors  of  very  antient  date, 
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is  Martnol  and  Others,  who  have  writ  con¬ 
cerning  Guinea  propria^  there  is  nO  relying 
on  what  they  have  laid  as  to  this  point  *,  nor 
ought  we  to  be  lurpriz’d  at  the  many  mi- 
ftakes  and  wrong  notiohs  we  find  in  their  ac¬ 
counts,  if  we  do  but  confider  how  little 
knowledge  the  world  had  of  that  country  in 
their  time.  Marmol^  who  otherwife  is  very 
commendable  for  his  account  of  Morocco^ 
Tremejfen^  Tarudant,  Fez^  and  Tunis,  as 
having  been  there  a  captive  for  the  fpace  of 
feven  years  or  more,  and  underftanding  the 
Arabic  and  African  language,  as  he  declares 
in  his  preface ;  fo  that  Mr.  d' Ablancourt 
judg’d  it  worth  his  pains  to  tranfiate  him  in¬ 
to  French  out  of  Spanijh  in  what  concerns 
Guinea,  is  very  defedtive,  himfelf owning  he 
he  was  never  in  Guinea,  but  only  travelled 
the  Defarts  of  Lybia  from  Barbary,  to  a  place 
call’d  Acequia  Flhamara,  on  the  confines  of 
Gemhoa,  which  he  calls  Guinea,  with  Cher  iff 
Mahomet,  when  he  fubdued  the  weftern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa.  This  author,  I  fay, 
places  the  coafi;  of  Maleguete  eaft  of  the  Gold 
Coaji,  tho’  it  is  above  a  hundred  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  it.  And  what  is  vet  more  in 
Ma'^mol,  it  appears  that  he  has  almoft  every 
where  copy’d  John  Leo  Africanus,  a  native 
of  Granada,  who  after  it  was  taken  by  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  1491,  retired  into /^n- 
f^jwhere  he  compos’d  his  defcription  of  thofe 
countries  m  Arabic,  and  out  of  it  Marmol  did 
compile  the  beft  part  of  his  own  defcription 
of  Africa,  without  naming  him  any  where. 

To  return  to  the  mofl:  natural  divifion  of 
the  country  of  the  Blacks  in  Africa-,  the 
modern  authors  above-named,  make  three 
feftions  thereof,  viz,  Nigritia,  Guinea,  and 
Fihiopia  ;  and  this  laft  they  fubdivide  into 
the  Upper  and  the  Lozver  or  kVeftern  Ethiopia 
or  Abyjfinia,  and  fay,  after  other  geographers 
of  more  antient  date  than  themfelves,  that 
thefe  countries  were  commonly  call’d  Nigri¬ 
tia  from  their  antient  inhabitants,  the  Ni- 
gritcB  3  which  name  the  antients  took  from 
their  black  colour,  or  from  the  foil,  which  in 
fome  parts  is  burnt  by  the  excefiive  heats  of 
the  fun,  and  which  they  thought  did  fo 
blacken  them. 

L.y.c.  I.  P/zVy  alledges  hereupon,  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  whom  I  knew,  fays  he,  in  his  con- 
fulfliip,  and  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Rotnans 
that  march’d  fome  miles  beyond  Mount- At¬ 
las,  of  whofe  height  he  gives  much  the  fame 
account  as  others  have  done,  that  in  about 
ten  days  march  he  got  thither,  and  further 
up  the  country  to  a  river  call’d  Niger,  thro’ 
defarts  of  black  duft,  and  places  uninhabi¬ 
table,  by  reafon  of  the  excefiive  heat  the 
rocks  feeming  to  be  almoft  burnt  up,  tho’ 
this  expedition  was  in  the  winter. 

L.y.c.y.  The  fame  author  fays,  the  defarts  of 
Africa  which  are  beyond  the  lefter  Syrtis 
Pbazania,  now  call’d  the  kingdom  of  Pba- 
Vojt.  V. 


zan,  were  fubdued  •,  where  we  took  the  two 
cities  of  Phazani,  call’d  Alele  and  Cil- 
laha :  all  was  conquer’d  by  the  vidtorious 
amis  of  the  Romans,  for  which  Corn.  Balbuf 
triumph’d.  Both  cities  lay  in  hear  28  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  33  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  from  the  firft  meridian  according 
to  Ptolemy,  betwixt  the  country  of  the  Ga- 
ramantes  oh  the  north,  and  the  defart  of 
Lybia  interior  on  the  fouth,  almoft  fouth  of 
Tunis,  formerly  Carthage,  according  to  Mr. 
de  Plfe^s  new  map  of  Africa. 

The  royal  focititiQS  of  ■  London  znd  Paris 
have  admitted  of  the  Portuguefe  divifion  of 
Guinea  into  Upper  and  Lower,  I'eckoning  the 
former  to  extend  from  cape  Ledo  or  Tagrin, 
to  cape  Lope  and  the  latter  from  cape  Lope 
to  about  Cabo  Negro. 

To  fay  fomething  in  particular  Of  thefe 
refpe6live  parts  of  Africa,  Nigritia,  Guinea^ 
and  Ethiopia. 

Nigritia,  brNegroland,  lies  between  8  and 
23  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
3  to  44  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Ferro  :  thus  it  extends  eight  hundred 
French  leagues  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  three  hundred  in  breath.  ' 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
Zahar  a-,  on  the  fouth  by  Guinea  propria 
a.nd  Biafar a-,  this  being  part  of  the  Lowet 
or  Weftern  Ethiopia  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Atlantick  or  Weftern  Ocean. 

That  country  is  commonly  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  two  parts the  one  which  lies  north  of 
the  Niger  and  Gambia  Rivers-,  the  othef 
fouth  of  them :  thofe  two  parts  containing 
eighteen  kingdoms,  befides  fome  other  ter¬ 
ritories  about  them. 

The  Northern  Nigritia,  according  to  tlie 
beft  accounts  printed  at  London  and  Paris^ 
contains  ten  kingdoms,  and  fome  other 
ftates,  viz.  Gualata  and  Genehoa  on  the 
Ocean,  eaftward  Tombut,  Agadez,  Cano, 
Caffena  or  Chana,  Zegzeg,  Zanfara  or  Pha- 
ran,  Bor7iou,  and  Gaoga  or  Kaugha,  and  the 
country  of  Zaghara  -,  and  betwixt  the  Senega 
and  Gambia  rivers  are  the  kingdoms  of  the 
fame  names,  and  thofe  of  Gelofes,  with  the 
Sereres  and  Barbecins. 

All  thefe  countries  in  general  are  popu¬ 
lous,  and  very  woody  ;  and  the  foil,  tho* 
fandy,  would  produce  great  ftore  of  Indian 
wheat  and  miller,  if  the  inhabitants  took 
better  care  to  cultivate  it.  The  air  is  v^ery 
hot,  but  fo  wholefome,  that  it  recovers  fick 
people.  The  foil  produces  rice,  flax  and 
cotton  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  as  alfo  ambergris,  honey,  and  fruit- 
trees,  efpecially  palm-trees,  which  afford 
them  wine.  The  natives,  in  fome  parts, 
value  Copper  above  Gold  -,  but  want  the  skill 
of  fpinning  their  flax.  The  earth  is  more 
fertile  than  in  other  regions  of  Africa,  not 
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only  becaufe  it  is  lefs  Tandy,  but  chiefly  be- 
caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Niger,  for 
forty  days  together,  yearly,  from  the  middle 
of  June,  to  the  latter  end  of  July  following, 
as  I  fhall  obferve  in  a  particular  chapter  in 
the  following  defcription.  This  river,  like 
the  Nile,  leaves  after  its  overflowing  a  cer¬ 
tain  flime  which  fattens  the  earth,  efpecially 
in  pafture-ground.  It  traverfes  Nigritia, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  for  above  eight  hundred 
leagues  ;  but  towards  the  weft  it  divides  into 
five  or  fix  branches,  each  of  which  has  a 
different  name,  viz.  Senega,  Gambia,  Rio 
de  St.  Domingo,  Rio  Graiide,  Rio  Rba,  and 
fome  add  Rio  de  San  Juan  ;  of  this  more  in 
the  defcription. 

The  Southern  Nigritia  contains  eight  king¬ 
doms,  befides  feveral  other  territories.  The 
kingdoms,  to  reckon  them  from  eaft  to  weft, 
are,  Medra,  Ovangara,  and  Duma,  fouth 
of  the  latter,  being  the  Defarts  of  Seu  i  then 
Temian,  Bito,  Guber,  Gago,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Meczara,  with  the  great  kingdom  of 
Mandinga  or  Songo,  and  the  countries  of  the 
Malincopes,  Sar colies,  F argots,  Galam,  and 
Cantorfy  or  Cantozy.  The  other  nations  are 
the  Cajangas,  and  the  Bifegos,  the  former  in¬ 
habiting  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and 
St.  Domingo,  the  others  betv/ixt  the  latter  and 
the  Niger  ;  as  do  alfo  the  Soufos  and  Biafares. 
Moft  of  the  faid  kingdoms  are  fubdivided 
into  many  fmaller,  fo  little  known  to  us, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fearch  after 
their  names,  which  are  fo  ftrange,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  underftood. 

Thefe  kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Gui- 
7iea  have  each  of  them  their  refpedlive  capital 
towns,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  country 
wherein  they  are  fituated :  but  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Tombut,  is  the  moft  renowned  of 
them  all ;  it  is  very  large,  and  mighty  po¬ 
pulous.  Next  to  this,  thofe  of  Mandinga 
and  Cano  are  reckon’d  confiderable.  The 
city  of  Mandinga  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  Niger. 

The  Natives  of  Nigritia  are  lefs  favage 
than  the  people  of  Barbary  and  Biledulgerid : 
They  are  very  ignorant,  grofs,  and  lazy ; 
they  admire  a  man  that  knows  fomething, 
and  cherifh  ftrangers.  Moft  of  them  deal 
in  flaves,  which  they  take  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  i  and  fome  fell  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Europeans,  as  I  fhall  hereafter 
obferve  in  the  following  memoirs  of  Guinea, 

All  the  kings  of  Nigritia  are  abfolute  in 
their  dominions,  and  yet  moft  of  them  are 
tributaries  to  him  of  To?nbut,  as  the  moft 
puiflTant  *,  and  next  to  him  in  power,  are 
thofe  of  Mandinga  and  of  Cano,  before-men¬ 
tioned.  ^  They  are  all  either  loofe  Mahome¬ 
tans,  or  idolaters,  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
Jews. 

Thofe  of  the  Defarts  live  without  any  re7 
ligion;  and  what  few  Chriftians  are  among 


them,  are  Very  imperfeftly  initiated  mgofpeF 
precepts. 

Of  Guinea-Propria,  or  South- 
Guinea. 

This  country  is  the  fouthern  part  of 
Negroland,  and  formerly  depended  on 
it.  It  is  not  half  fo  broad,  but  far  more  po¬ 
pulous,  as  lying  more  to  the  fea.  Its  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  north  is  Nigritia  i  on  the  eaft 
Bifara,  oCtht  JVeftern  Ethiopia,  which 
Pleffis  calls  North  Congo  ;  but  I  fear  he  mi- 
ftakes :  on  the  fouth,  the  Ethiopick  Ocean  ; 
and  on  the  weft,  being  there  of  a  circular 
form,  it  is  wafh’d  by  both  the  Ethiopick  and 
the  Atlantick  Ocean  ;  this  latter  ending  about 
czap^Tagrin,  at  Sierra  Leona,  where  it  takes 
the  name  of  Ethiopick.  The  Atlantick  Ocean 
derives  its  name  from  Mount  Atlas  in  Bile'-- 
dulgerid,  which  reaches  almoft  to  it,  and 
bears  that  name  as  far  as  the  cape  Finifierre 
in  Galicia,  among  fome  geographers  ;  but  I 
believe  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  farther 
to  the  northward  than  cape  S.  Vincent  in  Al¬ 
garve. 

Guinea  lies  betwixt  4  and  12  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  from  9  to  3 8  degrees  of 
longitude  :  fo  that  it  is  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  in  its  greateft  breadth,  and  fixty  in 
the  leaft,  about  Rio  Fermofo,  or  Benin  River, 
Robbe  fays,  the  French  difeover’d  Guinea  be¬ 
fore  any  other  European  nations,  in  1346. 
But  fince  he  produces  no  manner  of  autho¬ 
rity  for  his  affertion,  and  none  of  the  French 
hiftorians  mention  any  thing  of  it  in  their 
hiftories,  the  notion  feems  to  be  ill  groun¬ 
ded  *,  of  which,  more  hereafter. 

The  fituationof  Guinea,  ntzr  tht Equator y 
renders  the  air  fcorching  hot  which^  with 
the  frequent  heavy  rains  they  have,  makes  ic 
very  unwholefome,  efpecially  to  foreigners. 
The  earth  is  water’d,  befides  the  rains,  by 
feveral  little  rivers,  which  fertilize  it ;  fO 
that  in  fome  parts  of  it,  they  have  properly 
two  fummersand  two  winters ;  the  latter  not 
very  fevere,  as  confifting  only  of  continual 
rains,which  occafion  the  unhealthinefs  above- 
mentioned,  but  fatten  the  ground,  and  make 
it  fit  to  produce,  as  it  does,  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rice,  Guinea  pepper,  Indian  wheat, 
and  fome  fugar-canes,  {Du  Plejfis  adds  bar¬ 
ley,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  fuch  corn 
there)  cotton,  millet,  and  many  forts  of 
grain  and  fruits  peculiar  to  that  country. 
It  has  alfo  gold  mines,  elephants,  cattle, 
leopards,  tygers,  wild  boars,  goats,  (keep, 
hogs,  monkeys,  apes  very  nimble  and 
fportful befides  great  numbers  of  birds  of 
various  forts,  and  poultry  very  fmall.  The 
fea  abounds  in  divers  kinds  of  fifh,  great  and 
fmall ;  of  all  which  things  I  fhall  give  a 

particular 
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particular  defcription  in  this  volume,  at 
their  proper  places. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thofe  of  Mitomha 
or  Sierra  Leona^  Sherhro^  Plizoge,  Sejlro, 
St,  Andrews^  Siveiro  da  Cofla^  Mancu^  Voltay 
Lagos,  Fermofo,  New  Calabar,  Old  Calabar, 
Rio  del  Rey,  and  Camarones  j  this  lall  fepa- 
rating  Guinea  from  Biafara. 

Guinea  is  again  fubdivided  into  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  viz.  the  weftern,  middle,  and 
eaftern :  the  weftern  part  is  the  coaft  of 
Malleguette  ;  the  middle,  Guinea  propria, 
that  comprehending  the  Ivory,  the  ^aqua, 
the  Gold,  and  the  Slave  Coajls  •,  the  eaftern, 
Benin,  and  the  coaft  from  cape  Fermofo  to 
Rio  Camarones  •,  of  all  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
in  time  and  place. 

All  thefe  countries  are  govern’d  by  kings, 
and  other  fovereigns  i  but  it  is  a  miftake  in 
Robbe  and  other  authors,  to  fuppofe  an  em¬ 
peror  of  Guinea,  as  they  do,  who  has  fub- 
dued  and  made  tributaries  moft  of  the  other 
powers,  reducing  their  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  into  one  foie  mighty  kingdom,  which 
they  call  Guinea.  This  fhall  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  cleared  hereafter  i  for  the  very  name 
of  Guinea  is  not  fo  much  as  known  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  as  I  have  already  obfcrv’d  i  and  this 
imaginary  Guinean  monarchy,  was  never 
heard  of  there,  nor  elfewhere  in  Africa ; 
and  this  defcription  will  fliow  what  great 
numbers  of  petty  kings  and  commonwealths 
there  are  in  it,  all  or  moft  of  them  indepen¬ 
dent  and  arbitrary. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Guineans,  their 
trade,  government,  religious  worfliip,  lAc. 
thofe  will  be  treated  of  in  the  defcription 
and  the  fupplement,  to  which  I  refer. 

Of  the  L  owER  or  Inferior 
Ethiopia. 

BEtwixt  Guinea  and  Congo  are  feveral  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  fome  antient  authors 
comprehended,  together  ^i^Guinea  propria, 
in  Nigritia  ;  but  the  modern,  with  morerea- 
fon,  account  them  all  as  apart  of  Ethiopia 
exterior.  Generally  thofe  countries  are  fub¬ 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  kingdoms 
Biafara,  Gabon,  cape  Lope  Gonzalez,  as 
the  chiefeft;  and  extending  from  north  to 
fouth  their  coafts,  with  thofe  of  Ouzverre, 
Callabar,  and  Lei  Rey,  forming  the  gulph 
of  Guinea,  by  the  antients  call’d  jEthiopicus 
finus  intimus,  and  now  by  the  Engliffj  mari¬ 
ners  the  Bight  of  Guinea.  The  other  petty 
kingdoms  adjoining  to  the  three  above- 
named,  are  Medra,  Capon,  and  Catombo 
or  Cajumbo ;  and  next  the  fouth  fide  of  cape 
Lope,  the  territories  of  Comma,  Goby,  and 
Sette,  which  are  properly  commonwealths. 
After  them,  ftill  to  the  fouthward,  lies  the 
kingdom  of  hy  Pigaf eta  call’d  Bra^ 


mas,  beginning  below  ca,pe  St.  Catharine 
then  thofe  of  Cacongo,  Bomangoy,  Congo, 
Angola  or  Dongo,  and  Benguela. 

To  the  eaftward  of  all  thefe  countries,  lie 
the  vaft  territories  of  the  Anzicains  and  the 
Jagos,  two  populous,  but  very  barbarous 
wild  nations,  and  man-eaters;  which  are  yet 
fubdivided  into  feveral  tribes  and  colonies, 
under  different  denominations.  All  thefe 
kingdoms  and  territories  above-mention’d, 
with  thofe  of  Bungo,  Macoco,  Giringrombra, 
and  Mujac,  nations  inhabiting  eaftward  of 
the  former,  do  all  together  conftitute  what 
geographers  call  the  Lower,  or  IVejiern,  Ex¬ 
terior  Ethiopia. 

This  name  of  Ethiopia  is  Greek,  and  ffg- 
nifies  a  country  of  Blacks ;  but  the  antients 
more  particularly  adapted  it  to  the  country 
of  the  Abyjftnes,  above  any  other  ;  and  the 
Europeans  have  follow’d  them  therein,  till 
this  time,  calling  all  thefe  vaft  countries  by 
the  name  of  Ethiopia  in  general;  but  the 
Ethiopians  themfelves  knov^  nothing  of  any 
fuch  name. 

Some  authors  derive  this  name  from 
Ethiops  the  fon  of  Vulcan  ;  or  from  the  Greek 
word  Aitho,  I  burn,  as  Pliny  does. 

Ethiopia  Ulterior  comprehends  Abyfjinia  or 
the  empire  of  the  Abyffines,  and  Nubia, 
which  is  to  the  northward  of  it. 

Ethiopia  exterior  comprehends  the  king-^ 
dorn  of  Biafara,  with  the  others  I  have 
named  above,  that  join  to  it  about  the  gulph 
and  cape  Lope ;  as  Loango,  Cacongo,  Angola), 
and  Benguela,  lying  on  the  fea :  as  alfo  the 
countries  of  the  Anzicains  and  the  Jagos  in¬ 
land  ;  and  next  to  the  others  eaftward,  the 
coafts  of  Mataman  and  the  Cafres,  the  em¬ 
pires  oi Monomotapa  and  Monoemugi,  and  the 
coafts  of  Zanguebar,  of  Ajan,  and  of  Abex, 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  thefe  laft  at  prefent  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Lurks. 

This  region  of  Ethiopia,  in  former  times 
much  larger,  is  now  confin’d  between  45  and 
74  degrees  of  longitude  ;  and  betwixt  the 
14th  degree  of  fouth  and  the  i6th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Its  boundaries  on  the  north 
are  Nubia  and  Egypt ;  on  the  eaft  the  Red- 
Sea  ;  on  the  fouth  the  Monoemugi  and  Car 
freria ;  and  on  the  weft  the  countries  cxf 
Congo,  Biafara,  and  the  Jagos,  otherwife 
named  Giacques ;  and  is  feven  hundred 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
five  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  country, 
which  has  gone  under  the  name  Abyjfmia 
or  Ethiopia  interior  ;  but  not  of  that  which 
is  now  fubjedl  to  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia, 
by  fome  call’d  the  Great  Negus  and  Prefer 
John,  whofe  dominions  never  extended  fo 
■far,  and  have  fince  the  year  1537, 
duced  into  much  narrower  bounds  than  they 
were  before,  by  the  invafions  of  the  Galas 
■and  other  fjarbawus  -African  nations  up  the 
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inland,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Turks^  who 
have  fubdu’d  all  the  fea-coafts  *,  fo  that  the 
emperor  of  Ethiopia  has  not  now  one  fea- 
port  town  left  him,  or  any  better  defence 
than  his  inaccelTible  mountains. 

The  people  of  Ahyjfmia,  like  all  the  Ethl~ 
epiayjs^  are  very  tawny  in  fome  places,  and 
in  others  very  black,  as  they  dwell  farther 
from, or  nearer  to  t\\Q Equator handfomer 
than  the  Blacks  of  Nigrilia  and  Guinea, 
They  are  witty,  affable,  and  charitable  to 
ftrangers  •»  but  on  the  other  hand,  very  flo- 
venly,  lazy,  and  improvident.  They  are 
alfo  loyal  to  their  princes,  and  religious  to 
fuperftition  ;  boafting  that  they  have  been 
inftruded  in  the  true  religion  of  God,  by 
two  of  their  former  queens,  Macqueda  and 
Candace.  The  firft  they  pretend  was  that 
queen  of  Saba  or  Sheba,  who  brought  them 
the  Mofaical  Law  from  Judea,  in  which  fhe 
had  been  inftrudled  by  king  Solomon  •,  and 
the  fecond  taught  them  the  myfteries  of  the 
Chrijlian  Faith.  As  to  the  latter,  ’tis  not 
improbable  that  the  Eunuch  of  Candace, 
baptiz’d  by  Philip  the  deacon,  converted 
them  •,  and  after  him,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Matthew  the  Jpojlles ',  and  they  have  to 
this  time  kept  chriftianity  among  them, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  have  em¬ 
braced  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  and  of  Diofeo- 
rus ;  and  have  ftill  their  metropolitan,  call’d 
there  Abuna,  who  is  fubjedl  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  Cophties,  who  ufually  refides  at  Grand 
Cairo,  with  the  quality  of  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

The  kings  of  Abyjfmia  ufually  keep  their 
court  in  the  open  fields ;  and  either  in  peace 
or  war  their  camp  is,  as  it  were,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  rakes  up  a  vaft  fpace 
of  ground  i  for  the  number  of  futtlers  and 
other  people  following  the  army,  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  foldiery.  The  king  and 
queen,  with  their  whole  houfhold,  always 
go  along  with  the  army  to  war  ;  and  are  ac- 
company’d  by  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court:  and  all  people,  except  handy-crafts 
and  husbandmen  are  obliged  to  take  up 
arms,  and  join  the  regular  forces  upon  occa- 
fion,  becaufe  thofe  do  not  make  up  above 
35000  foot  and  5000  horfe.  The  tents  of 
the  camp  are  ranged  with  fo  much  order, 
that  they  form  a  large  city  and  fine  fireets. 
The  emperor’s  tents  ftand  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  with  two  others  which  ferve  for 
churches.  At  fome  difiance  are  thofe  of  the 
emprefs,  and  the  ladies,  the  great  lords,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  inferior  •, 
making  together  above  6000  tents,  befides 
thofe  of  the  foldiery. 

The  emperor  fometimes  removes  every 
year,  and  fometimes  fixes  his  refidcnce  fe- 
veral  years  together  in  the  fame  place.  He 
commonly  encamps  betwixt  Ambamarian, 
Eebfan,  and  Dancas,  about  the  lake  of  Dem- 


bea,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  Thefe 
princes  boafi  they  are  defeended  from  the 
race  of  the  king  and  iproph^t  David. 

The  people  are  generally  clad  in  cotton 
or  filk,  according  to  their  ability  *,  and  fome- 
fimes,  in  skins  drefs’d  like  They 

eat  flefh  half,  and  fome  quite  raw,  AH  the 
priefis  and  religious  men  continually  carry  a 
crofs  in  their  hand  as  they  go  about  the 
fireets  or  elfewhere.  Some  of  the  priefis 
are  mai  ried^  but  never  a  feccwid  time. 

They  circumcife  children,  the  males  for¬ 
ty,  the  females  fixty  days  after  they  are  bornv 
which  is  always  perform’d  on  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  being  the  days  on  which  they  cele¬ 
brate  Mafs,  and  then  baptize  them  *,  after 
which,  the  prieft  gives  the  communion  to 
thefe  new-born  babes,  and  immediately  their 
mothers  feed  them  with  pap,  to  help  them 
to  fwallow  the  particles  of  the  Hoji  put  into 
their  mouth. 

The  Jefuits  formerly  converted  fome  em¬ 
perors  there  to  the  Roman  catholick  reli¬ 
gion,  as  alfo  the  then  patriarch  •,  but  they 
were  afterward  expell’d  :  fince  which  time, 
many  Capucins  have  been  there,  and  made 
fome  pi'ogrefs ;  but  the  far  greateft  number 
are  fchifmaticks. 

As  for  other  particulars  of  this  empire,  as 
the  plants,  animals,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
and  the  manners  and  cufioms  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
travels  of  the  Jefuits  Ethiopia,  written  hy 
Balthazar  Tellez  *,  and  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
liJJj  in  the  quarto  colledion  of  travels  in  two 
volumes :  that  being  the  account  given  by 
the  feveral  Jefuits,  who  refided  there  many 
years and  firft  difeovered  the  true  fource  of 
the  Nile,  being  eye-witnefles  of  what  they 
write ;  whereas  Ludolphus,  who  has  been 
much  cry’d  up,  has  nothing  to  be  rely’d  on 
but  what  he  borrow’d  from  thofe  travels, 
having  never  been  in  the  country  himfelf. 

It  remains  that  I  fay  fomething  as  to  the 
caiife  or  reafon  of  the  hlacknefs  of  tire  people 
of  Nigritia,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Madagafcar, 
and  many  other  places. 

I  have  been  as  inquifitive  as  poffibly  I 
could,  in  this  particular,  and  examined  the 
arguments  brought  by  feveral  authors  and 
geographers,  but  without  any  fatisfadion. 
Some  fuppofe  the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  thofe 
people  live  betwixt  the  tropicks  in  the  torrid 
zones,  where  the  perpetual  fcorching  heat 
of  the  fun  blackens  them,  as  it  does  the 
earth  in  fome  parts,  which  makes  it  look  as 
if  burnt  by  fire.  But  this  vanifiies  prefently, 
if  we  confider  ibzx.  Europeans  living  within  the 
tropicks,  tho*  ever  fo  long,  will  never  turn 
black  or  footy  *,  and  that  Blacks  living  many 
years  in  Europe,  will  always  breed  black  or 
footy  children.  Befides  the  Americans  and 
Eajl-Indians,  tho’  inhabiting  the  fame  pa¬ 
rallel  zones,  are  not  black :  and  particularly 

throughout 
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throughout  all  America,  it  is  moft  certain,  French  difcovered  the  coafts  of  Nigritia  and 
there  never  was  any  black  till  they  were  car-  Guinea,  almofi:  an  hundred  years  before  the 
ry’d  thither  by  tho’ fo  vaft  a  part  Portuguefe.  The  fir  ft  of  them  fays,  it  Was 

of  that  continent  lies  within  the  torrid  zones,  in  the  year  1346,  and  the  latter  in  1364. 
as  is  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  Villaud  de  Bellefons  relates  it  as  follow^  : 
moft  of  Peruz.v\di  Brazil,  &c.  which  never  That  about  the  year  1346,  fome  adventu- 
produced  any  native  Black.  rers  of  Dieppe,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  terri- 

Martnol,  in  my  opinion,  afligns  the  beft  tory  of  Caux,  in  Normandy,  long  before 
reafon.  “  Tht  blachtefs  Ethiopians,  and  ufed  to  navigation  and  long  voyages,  asbe- 
“  other  footy  nations,  does  not  proceed  ei-  ing  defcended  from  the  antient  Normans  i 
“  ther  from  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun,  who  from  their  northern  cold  country,  had 
“  or  from  the  extreme  drynefs  of  their  fettled  themfelves  in  that  province,  evenbe- 
“  land  *,  or  other  things  alTigned  by  aftro-  fore  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  in  922, 
“  logers’,  for  if  it  were  fo,  all  would  did  fail  along  the  coafts  of  Nigritia  and 

turn  white  in  temperate  climates  after  two  Guinea,  and  there  fettled  colonies  in  feveral 
“  or  three  generations  and  the  Europeans  parts  ;  but  more  efpecially  about  Cabo  Verde 
“  in  like  manner  would  turn  black  in  the  oi Rio  Frefco,  and  along  the  coaft 

“  countries ;  but  experience  teftifies  of  Malleguefte,  to  which  they  gave  the 

“  the  contrary.  This  blacknefs  in  thofe  names  of  fome  towns  and  ports, 

“  people  muft  therefore  proceed  from  the  the  bay  of  to  the  bay  of  Rio  Frefco 

“  blood  or  race  *,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  on  above-named,  extending  from  cape  Verdo  to 
Gen.  ix.  “  account  of  the  maledidlion  of  Noah  on  cape  Mafto  *,  that  of  Petit-Dieppe  to  the 

his  difrefpedtful  fon,  as  the  diver-  village  of  Rio  Corfo and  that  of  Sefiro 
“  ficy  of  languages  was  the  curie  of  Nimrod  Paris  to  the  large  town  of  Grand  Sefiro,  on 
“  and  of  the  Giants,  that  were  building  the  the  coaft  of  Malleguette,  not  far  from  cape 
“  tower  of  Bahel.^'  Palms,  at  N.  W.  bringing  over  thence  to 

That  this  blacknefs  muft  be  in  the  blood  France,  great  quantities  of  and 

or  racCj  as  Marmol  argues,  can  be  further  ivory  or  elephants-teeth',  whence  the  inhabi- 
proved,  from^  .this  obfervation  made,  that  tants  of  Dieppe  fet  up  the  trade  of  turning 
the  Jews  of  the  Portuguefe  race,  always  mar-  ivory,  which  art  in  procefs  of  time  did  fo  far 
rying  one  with  the  other,  the  children  re-  improve,  as  did  the  making  of  all  other  forts 
femble  their  fathers  and  mothers  complec-  of  ivory-work,  ufeful  or  curious,  and  efpe- 
tion ;  and  thus  this  particular  tawny  colour  daily  combs,  that  they  became  famous  all 
perpetuates  itfelf  with  little  or  no  diminution  over  France,  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
wherefoever  they  inhabit,  even  in  northern  as  the  greateft  artifts  in  that  kind,  and  have 
countries :  whereas  the  German  Jews,  as  for  fo  continued  to  this  time, 
example  thofe  oH  Prague,  me  as  white  as  •  Villaud  adds,  that  by  conftant  pradice  in 
moft  of  their  German  countrymen  ;  which  long  voyages,  the  people  of  Dieppe  became 
ftiews  what  an  error  moft  people  are  in,  who  fuch  great  mafters  of  navigation  and  aftro- 
think  all  Jews  are  tawny.  nomy,  that  to  this  day  abundance  of  the 

I  had  defign’d  to  write  a  brief  hiftory  of  French  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  come 
navigation,  and  of  the  difeovery  of  the  mag-  thither  to  learn  thofe  fciences  in  the  publick 
net  or  loadflone,  with  fome  additions  of  my  fchools  fet  up  for  that  purpofe,  from  time 
own,  to  what  able  pens  have  lately  pub-  out  of  mind. 

lifli’d  to  entertain  my  reader  with  fome-  He  farther  affirms,  that  the  French  firft 
thing  more  diverting  than  to  fpeak  only  of  founded  thecaftle  of  Mina  on  the  Gold-Coafi 
Blacks,  winds,  feas,  plants,  and  animals:  Guinea,  in  the  year  1383,  and  poflefs’d 

but  being  prefs’d  to  haften  this  volume  to  it  till  the  year  1484.  That  the  civil  wars  en- 
the  prels,  after  above  ten  years  expedation  fuing  in  France,  which  lafted  from  Novem- 
of  it,  I  am  oblig’d  to  forbear  for  the  prefent  ber  1380  to  July  1461,  being  eighty-one 
time ;  but  if  I  live,  hope  to  get  it  ready  for  years,  in  the  reign  Charles  xht  fixth,  fur- 
the  prefs  before  this  copy  is  printed  *,  and  named  Le  bien  aime,  and  Charles  the  fev^enth, 
then  it  may  be  added  by  way  of  appendix  at  furnamed  the  king  of  Bourges,  and  afeer- 
the  end  of  this  book.  For  the  prefent  I  fliall  vraxds  xht  ViBorious  and  the  JVell-ferved,  as 
only  mention  the  difeoveries  of  the  coafts  of  having  had  the  good  fortune  in  his  latter 
Africa  fucceffively,  from  the  latitude  oiMa-  years  to  force  the  Englijh  to  quit  all  their  in- 
dera  ifland  to  Nigritia,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  tereft  in  France,  except  Calais the  French 
and  the  cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  fo  beyond  nation  was  fo  diverted  from  trading  to  re- 
it  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  performed  by  the  Por-  mote  countries,  and  at  the  fame  time  io  much 
iuguefe  nation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  impoverifti’d,  that  the  Normans  were  oblb 
Before  I  enter  upon  that  fubjed,  it  will  ged  to  give  over  trading  at  Guinea,  and 
not  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  what  fome  abandon  all  their  fettlements  there  *,  which 
French  authors,  and  particularly  Villaud  de  were  afterwards  polfefs’d  by  the  Portuguefe, 
Bellefons  and  Robbe  affert ;  viz,  that  the  the  Dutch,  the  Englifh,  Danes,  and  Cour- 
VoL.  V.  D  landers. 
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landers,  who  built  cattles  and  forts  there, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their  traffick. 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  ttrange  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  other  French 
hiftorians,  feveral  of  whom  I  have  examin’d, 
and  particularly  de  Serres  ^ndMezera'j.  Such 
confiderable  undertakings,  and  fo  rich  a 
trade,  feemed  to  deferve  a  place  in  hiftory, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  long  voyages  were 
look’d  upon  with  a  fort  of  dread,  as  full  of 
hazards,  navigation  being  then  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  filence  of  the  French  hittorians 
in  this  point,  gives  us  jutt  caufe  to  fufped; 
the  validity  of  this  author’s  afiertions  •,  nor 
do  I  find  in  the  hiftory  of  Portugal,  which 
is  fo  full  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries  of  Ni- 
gritia  and  Guinea,  the  leatt  mention  of  their 
having  heard  of  any  Frenchmen  that  had 
founded  the  cattle  of  Mina,  in  1383  ;  or 
that  Azemhuja  when  he  came  to  Mma  in 
1484,  and  begun  there  his  firft  entrench¬ 
ment,  ever  faw  or  heard  of  any  fuch  cattle 
built  by  the  French  an  hundred  years  before. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  it  would  be  a 
piece  ofinjuftice  to  attribute  the  firft  difco¬ 
veries  of  this  part  of  Africa  to  the  French,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  certainly 
the  firft  of  all  Europeans  made  thofe  difco¬ 
veries  which  will  be  further  corroborated 
by  the  following  accounts. 

To  proceed  the  more  methodically  in  this 
account,  I  mutt:  firft  take  notice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  promoter  and  inftrument  of  thefe  dif¬ 
coveries  j  I  mean  the  infante  or  prince  Henry 
the  fifth,  fon  to  king  John  the  firft  of  Portu^ 
gal,  duke  of  Vifeo,  and  matter  of  the  military 
order  of  Christ.  This  prince  having  ftiw 
dy’d  the  mathematicks,  and  particularly 
cofmography,  gave  his  mind  entirely  to  dif- 
cover  fuch  parts  of  the  world  as  were  yet  un¬ 
known,  and  fpent  forty  years,  and  great 
lums  of  money,  upon  that  enterprize.  Be- 
fides  what  he  had  read  of  geography,  he  got 
information  from  feveral  Moors  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  who  had  travelled  towards  the 
borders  of  Guinea,  which  much  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  on  his  projedt.  The  better 
to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  that  affair,  he 
fettled  his  refidence  at  the  town  of  Temo- 
cahol,  on  cape  Sagres,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algarve. 

Before  I  enter  iipon  his  performances,  I 
muft  by  the  way  take  notice,  that  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Ifands  had  been  before  difcover’d  in  the 
year  1348,  hy  John  Bethancourt,  a  French¬ 
man,  employ’d  by  king  John  of  Cafiile,  who 
conquer’d  five  of  them. 

In  1415,  prince  Henry  fitted  out  two 
fhips,  which  pafs’d  not  beyond  cape  Bojador, 
fixcy  leagues  beyond  cape  Nao,  then  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  Spanijh  navigation. 

The  firft  that  pafs’d  the  faid  cape  was  Giles 
2  h;7f2:,which  was  reckoned  a  mighty  exploit, 
that  cape  having  been  before  look’d  up- 
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on  as  not  to  be  furmounted,  became  it  runs 
forty  leagues  out  into  the  fea  to  the  weft  ward, 
and  the  water  beats  violently  on  it ;  and  from 
its  jutting  fo  far  out,  which  in  Spanijh  is 
call’d  Boyar,  it  was  call’d  Bojador  ;  but  this 
was  later. 

John  Gonzalez  Zarco  and  Triflan  Vaz\YtrQ 
fent  in  the  year  1418  to  make  farther  difco¬ 
veries  along  the  African  coaft  •,  but  they 
meeting  with  dreadful  ftorms,  were  acci¬ 
dentally  carry’d  upon  the  ifland,  which  they 
call’d  Puerto  Santo,  or  Holy  Haven,  being  a 
fmall  ittand  not  far  to  the  northward  from 
that  of  Madera,  and  return’d  home  with 
that  account. 

In  1419,  the  fame  two  being  fent  back 
to  the  new  ifland,  with  Bartholomew  Pere- 
flrello,  in  three  fliips,  difcover’d  the  ifland  of 
Madera-,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  was  all  over 
wooded.  Some  have  pretended  that  this 
ifland  had  been  before  difcover’d  by  one 
Macham,  an  En^ijhman,  but  that  ftory  has 
much  more  of  novel  than  any  refemblance 
of  truth. 

About  the  year  1434,  Giles  Tanez  and 
Alonfo  Gonzalez  Balday  failed  thirty  leagues 
beyond  the  aforefaid  dreadful  cape  Bojador, 
and  gave  the  name  of  Angra  de  Ruyvos  or 
Bay  of  Gurnards,  to  an  ini?/;  they  found, 
where  was  great  plenty  of  that  fort  of  fifh. 
The  next  year  they  proceeded  twenty-four 
leagues  farther  to  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  they  faw  a  vaft  number  of  feals,  and 
kill’d  many  of  them,  carrying  home  the 
skins;  which  being  then  rare,  were  of  good 
value. 

In  1440,  Antony  Gonzalez  was  fent  back 
to  the  river  where  the  feals  had  been  taken, 
and  order’d  to  load  his  veflfei  with  their 
skins;  where  landing,  he  took  feveral  of 
the  inhabitants,  after  being  joined  by  Niino 
Triflan,  who  came  after  him  from  Portugal. 
Antony  Gonzalez  returned  home  with  the 
skins  and  flaves ;  but  Triflan  coafted  on  as 
far  as  Cabo  Blanco  or  fVhite  Cape  ;  and  feeing 
no  people  on  the  coaft,  went  alfo  back. 
Prince  Henry  fent  the  flaves  brought  him, 
to  pope  Martin  the  fifth,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  his  difcoveries  ;  defiring  his  holinefs  to 
make  a  grant  of  the  countries  he  fliould  find, 
and  to  encourage  thofe  who  Ihould  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  dangers  of  thofe  unknown 
feas,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel.  The 
pope  accordingly,  by  his  bulls,  gave  him 
all  he  Ihould  difeover  in  the  ocean,  as  far  as 
India  incluflve. 

Ann.  1442,  Antony  Gonzalez  returned, 
carrying  fome  of  the  natives  he  had  brought 
away  ;  for  whofe  ranfom  he  received  ten 
Blacks,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold- 
duft,  being  the  firft  that  had  been  brought 
from  thofe  parts ;  and  therefore  he  call’d  a 
rivulet  where  he  lay,  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Ri¬ 
ver  of  Gold. 
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The  gold  encouraged  others  to  undertake 
that  voyage-,  and  in  the  year  1443,  Nuno 
Triflan  paffing  farther  on,  difcover’d  the 
ifland  Adeget,  one  of  thofe  of  Arguim. 
Thence  he  failed  over  to  another  ifland,  and 
call’d  it  de  las  Garzas^  or  of  Herons^  becaufe 
he  faw  great  numbers  of  thofe  birds  there. 

In  1444,  a  company  was  erefted  in  For- 
■tugal,  paying  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
prince,  arid  fitted  out  fix  caravels,  which 
fetting  men  afhore  on  the  ifles  of  Arguim^ 
brought  away  about  two  hundred  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  whom  they  fold  for  flaves. 

Gonzalo  de  Cintra  in  1445,  failing  to  the 
ifland  of  Arguim^  run  up  a  creek  in  the 
night,  intending  to  go  afhore,  and  take 
flaves  *,  but  his  veffel  being  left  afhore  at  the 
low  water,  the  inhabitants  attack’d  it,  and 
kill’d  him  and  feven  of  h;s  men  ;  whence  the 
place  was  call’d  Angra  de  Gonzalo  de  Cintra^ 
being  fourteen  leagues  bcvond  the  river  of 
Gold. 

Nuno  Fernandez  in  1446,  pafs’d  beyond 
the  river  Senega.,  and  difcovered  the  famous 
Caho  Verde  or  Green  Cape, 

Many  other  adventurers  continued  every 
year  creeping  along  the  coafls,  to  mention 
all  whom,  would  be  too  tedious ;  but  in 
infio  Antony  Nole.,  a  Genoefe,  difcover’d  the 
iflands  of  Cabo  Verde,  In  1471  John  de 
Santaren  and  Peter  de  Efcobar  difcovered  the 
place  now  call’d  Mina^  and  proceeded  to 
thirty-feven  leagues  beyond  cape  Lope  Gon¬ 
zalez.,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude.  And  about  the  fame  time  were 
found  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas.,  Anno  Bom, 
and  Principe. 

King  John  the  fecond  of  Portugal,  finding 
a  conflderable  trade  of  gold  at  Mina,  or¬ 
der’d  a  fort  to  be  erected  there,  and  in  order 
to  it,  fent  James  de  Azombuja,  with  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  all  the  materials  for  that 
work,  in  the  year  1481  ;  and  tho’  the  na¬ 
tives  at  firfl:  endeavour’d  to  oppofe  it,  the 
work  was  finifh’d,  and  the  fort  call’d  St. 
George  de  laMina,  or  of  the  Mine,  that  faint 
being  then  patron  iT  Portugal. 

James  Cam  in  1484  penetrated  beyond 
any  other  to  the  river  of  Congo,  by  the  na¬ 
tives  call’d  The  next  year  he  pro¬ 

ceeded  to  22  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  run 
through  all  the  particular  difcoveries ;  we 
fhall  therefore  conclude  with  the  famous 
Vaflco  de  Gama,  who  failing  from  Li/bon  in 
the  year  1497,  with  three  fliips,  fitted  out 
by  king  Emanuel,  who  had  fucceeded  king 
John,  was  the  firfl:  that  paffed  beyond  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  running  a- 
long  the  eaffern  coafl:  of  Africa,  till  then  ut¬ 
terly  unknown,  open’d  the  way  to  India  by 
fea,  failing  over  from  Mofamhique  to  the 
coafl:  of  Malabar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cali¬ 
cut,  whence  he  return’d  in  fafety  and  richly 


laden  to  Portugal.  Thus  much  may  fuffice 
concerning  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries  along 
the  coafl:  of  Africa  and  to  India. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  give  fome  direc¬ 
tions,  which  I  think  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch 
as  fhall  hereafter  refort  to  Guinea  and  the 
American  Iflands,  efpecially  if  they  were 
never  there  before. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  requifite  for  the 
perfon  that  defigns  to  travel  into  thofe  parts 
to  learn  languages,  as  Englifh,  French,  Low- 
Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  Lingua  Franca. 

Secondly,  he  ought  to  have  fome  flcill 
in  drawing,  and  colouring,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  take  draughts  of  profpefts,  land- 
fkips,  firuftures,  birds,  beafts,  fifhes,  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits,  trees,  and  everi  of  the  features 
and  habits  of  people  ;  thefe  parts  being  iii 
my  opinion  very  neceflfary  to  make  an  ac- 
complifh’d  traveller:  for  by  the  help  of 
languages  he  will  be  able  to  converfe  with 
all  forts  of  Europeans  refiding  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  be  by  them  inform’d  of  many 
things  worth  obfervatiorl,  and  very  ufeful, 
relating  to  thofe  regions  and  the  trade  there¬ 
of,  which  otherwife  might  never  occur,  and 
they  would  come  away  quite  ignorant  of 
the  main  points  to  be  underftood.  It  is  alfb 
neceflfary  for  fuch  as  defign  to  refide  any 
time  there,  to  apply  themfelves  betimes  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Blacks, ^  Which,  if 
they  can  compafs  in  any  tolerable  meafure, 
it  will  much  conduce  to  their  getting  infor¬ 
mation  of  many  things  of  moment  from  the 
mofl:  intelligent  of  thofe  people,  who  have 
either  gone  far  up  the  inland,  or  convers’d 
with  others  that  come  down  from  thence  to 
the  coafl:. 

By  the  help  of  drawing,  the  traveller  will 
be  enabled  to  render  the  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  the  mofl:  ufeful  and  acceptable  ;  fince  it 
is  certain,  that  the  mofl:  accurate  deferip- 
tion  cannot  reprefen t  any  thing  to  the  reader 
fo  lively  as  a  draught  or  cut,  which,  as  it 
were,  fliows  the  thing  it  felf  that  is  deferi- 
bed. 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  he  ought  to 
be  infl:ru6led  in  cofmography  and  aftrono- 
my,  and  no  lefs  in  navigation. 

Being  thus  qualified,  he  is  to  take  along 
with  him  two  large  table-books,  or  at  leaft 
one,  as  alfo  two  prolpe£live  glafles,  a  great¬ 
er  and  a  fmaller,  to  take  views  of  objefls 
nearer,  or  farther  off a  fmallfea-compafs, 
to  obferve  the  fituation  of  places  feveral 
forts  of  fcales,  and  compaffes,  to  lay  down 
the  dimenfions  of  fuch  places  as  require  it ; 
a  parcel  of  the  belt  geographical  tables, 
maps,  and  fea-charts,  and  the  molt  valuable 
accounts  of  thofe  countries  that  have  been 
publifh’d,  in  order  to  make  remarks  where 
they  are  exa6t,  or  note  down  their  faults  •, 
which  lafl;  ought  to  be  done  without  any  o- 
dious  reflections  on  the  authors,  as  has  been 
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done  by  many,  thinking  thereby  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  own  works  without  confider- 
ing,  they  may  perhaps  themfelves  commit 
miftakes,  which  when  others  fliall  reftify, 
they  will  be  expofed  to  the  fame  fevere  cen- 
fures. 

When  there,  he  is  to  endeavour  to  fee  all 
the  cattles,  forts,  factories,  towns,  villages, 
and  to  endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  chief  agents  and  officers  at  thofe  places, 
who  have  refided  longett  there  ;  as  alfo  with 
the  beft  of  the  natives,  and  to  converfe  fre¬ 
quently  with  them,  as  occafion  fhall  offer, 
direfting  the  difcourfe  to  thofe  points  that 
may  be  inttrudlive,  and  particularly  as  to 
things  that  are  remote,  and  which  he  can¬ 
not  come  at  the  fight  of.  All  which  he  is 
to  note  down  in  his  table-book,  withdraw¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofe,  without  being  obferv’d, 
or  taken  notice  of,  if  poffible  ;  efpecially, 
when  he  is  inquiring  into  the  ttate,  or  cir- 
cumftances  of  fortified  places,  which  may 
give  any  umbrage,  or  jealoufy  to  Europeans, 
and  particularly  to  theDz^/C/&,  who  are,  above 
all  others,  fufpicious  and  unwilling  to  let 
ftrangers  into  any  fecrets,  as  to  their  fettle- 
ments,  or  commerce.  In  order  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  fuch  perfons,  and  to  get  the 
beft  intelligence  of  them,  it  is  neceftary  at 
firft  to  oblige  them  with  fome  prefent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftation  they  are  in,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  more  acceptable  than  European  re- 
frefhments,  as  pickles  of  feveral  forts,  wine, 
liquors,  neats  tongues,  hams,  fweetmeats, 
brandy,  as  alfo  things  for  ufe,  as  Hol¬ 
land  fhirts,  hats,  clothes,  piftols,  fwords, 
ftlks,  or  the  like  ;  more  or  lefs  of  fuch  things 
proportionably  to  their  quality,  and  to  the 
inclination  they  feem  to  have  for  them. 

The  principal  things  they  are  to  make 
their  obfervations  upon,  are,  the  country, 
its  fituation,  difpofition,  extent  and  divi- 
fion  •,  the  climate ;  the  nature  and  fertility 
of  the  foil  j  the  inhabitants  in  general ;  their 
employments,  profeffions,  natural  genius, 
and  temper  •,  their  habit,  houfes,  cottages, 
hamlets,  villages,  and  towns,  with  all 
things  appertaining  to  them  •,  their  lan¬ 
guages,  manners,  cuftoms,  religion,  go¬ 
vernment,  and  dittribution  of  juftice  civil 
or  criminal ;  the  feveral  kingdoms,  princi¬ 
palities,  or  ftates  their  power,  courts,  laws, 
wars,  armies,  weapons,  and,  taxes  paid  by 
the  fubjefts.  The  forts  and  cattles  of  the 
Europeans  \  the  inland  and  coaft  trade  i  the 
manufactures  and  commodities  peculiar  to 
each  place  ;  how  the  trade  is  manag’d  by 
natives  and  foreigners ;  the  market-towns, 
and  other  places  of  trade ;  the  merchants 
and  brokers,  both  on  the  coatt  and  up  the 
inland  country  ;  the  navigation  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  their  fifhery  and  canoes  -,  the  beatts 
wild  and  tame,  reptiles,  infedts,  birds,  fifties, 
plants,  and  fruits  •,  the  dittempers  and  difea- 


fes  nioft  frequent  in  every  place,  with  the  pro¬ 
per  cures  and  remedies  •,  cafualties,  ftrange 
adventures,  and  furprizing  accidents  ;  rari¬ 
ties,  both  natural  and  artificial ;  minerals 
and  mines  of  all  forts  ^  falt-pits,  and  rock 
fait  j  gold  in  general,  and  the  feveral  forts 
and  value  of  it  in  feveral  places ;  the  fea- 
fons,  air,  mountains,  woods,  foretts,  groves, 
wooding  and  watering  places,  qualities  of 
the  water,  and  nature  of  the  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  *,  the  rains,  hurricans,  hermatans,  tor¬ 
nado’s,  fpouts,  winds,  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
promontories,  creeks,  points,  coafts,  roads, 
harbours,  bridges,  banks,  rocks,  ftioals, 
breaking  and  rowling  fcas,  foundings,  fogs, 
thunder  and  lightning,  meteors,  comets, 
ignes  fatui,  declination  of  the  fun,  variation 
of  the  compafs,  length  of  days  and  nights, 
heat,  cold,  trade-winds,  breezes,  tides,  cur¬ 
rents,  i^c.  always  marking  the  places  and 
times. 

The  next  thing  is  to  take  draughts  of 
profpedls  of  coafts,  lands,  promontories, 
iflands,  ports,  towns,  cattles,  forts,  land- 
fkips,  ^c.  fetting  down  the  bearings  and 
diftances  exadly. 

To  found  and  keep  account  of  the  depths 
of  coafts,  rivers,  harbours,  feas,  in  all  pla¬ 
ces.  To  take  notice  of  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  in  all  foundings,  whether 
it  be  clay,  fand,  ouze,  rock,  pebbles,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  and  the  colours. 

To  obferve  carefully  the  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  fea,  in  as  many  places  as  may  be, 
with  all  accidents  ordinary,  or  extraordina¬ 
ry,  attending  the  tides*,  the  precife  time 
of  ebbing  and  flowing  in  rivers,  at  capes, 
or  points,  which  way  the  current  fets,  the 
perpendicular  difference  in  depth  between 
the  highett  flood  and  lowed:  ebb,  efpecially 
during  the  fpring  and  neap  tides  *,  what  days 
of  the  moon,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year, 
the  highett:  and  loweft  tides  happen,  and  all 
other  particulars  relating  to  them,  efpe¬ 
cially  near  ports,  and  about  iflands,  rocks, 
banks,  is^c, 

T o  keep  an  exaft  account  of  all  changes 
of  winds  and  weather,  at  all  hours  by  night 
and  by  day,  fetting  down  the  point  the  wind 
blows  from,  and  whether  ftrong,  weak,  or 
ftormy  *,  the  rains,  hail,  and  the  like;  the 
time  of  their  beginning,  and  continuance, 
efpecially  hurricans,  fouths,  norths,  tornado’s, 
hermatans,  and  fpouts ;  but  above  all,  moft 
diligently  to  obferve  the  trade-winds,  about 
what  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  they 
firft  begin,  where  and  when  ceafe  or  change, 
or  grow  ftronger  or  weaker,  and  to  what  a 
degree,  as  near  as  may  be. 

To  conclude,  all  is  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
even  to  common  converfation,  difcourfe,  re- 
fleflions,  and  accidents,  provided  they  be 
fuch  as  relate  to  the  voyage,  and  have  any 
thing  peculiar  in  them. 


It 


It  was  my  cuflom,  when  I  traveled,  to 
carry  a  fufficient  ftock  of  royal  and  common 
paper  of  the  beft  forts,  fine  white  vellum, 
Indian  ink,  black  and  red-lead  pencils,  and 
all  forts  of  water-colours,  to  draw  by  the 
life,  birds,  beafts,  fifiies,  fruits,  flowers,  land- 
ITcips,  to  reprefent  things  exadtly  as 
they  are  in  themfelves  -,  and  I  have  ftill  by  me 
feveral  pieces  of  that  fort,  as  particularly  of 
the  dorado,  bonito,  fliark,  flying  fifh,  and 
other  things  in  their  natural  colours,  with 
exa6t  accounts  of  their  form  and  bignefs ; 
which  is  far  more  fatisfadlory  than  any  de- 
fcription  can  be. 

Wherefoever  I  was,  either  at  fea,  or  a- 
fhore,  I  us’d  to  pry  into  every  objedt  that 
occurr’d  to  the  eye,  and  made  enquiry  after 
what  I  could  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
feeing,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  either  cu¬ 
rious,  or  ufeful ;  and  immediately  noted  it 
down  in  my  pocket  book,  or  on  a  loofe  pa¬ 
per,  with  my  black-lead  pencil,  mentioning 
the  perfpedive,  diftance,  proportion,  and 
form,  in  what  concern’d  drawing  of  figures 
and  reprefentations.  The  fame  I  pradlis’d 
as  to  what  I  heard  in  difcourfe  with  the  mofl: 
intelligent  Europeans^  who  had  refided  long 
in  Guinea^  or  with  the  difcreetefl;  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  to  whom  I  could  explain  my  meaning 
in  fome  language  or  other,  as  Englijh^  Dutcb^ 
Latnii  Italian^  Lingua  Franca,  and  French. 


Every  evening  I  retir’d,  either  to  my  cabin 
aboard,  or  my  chamber  afliore,  but  fel- 
dom  lay  alhore  in  Guinea  upon  a  coaftin^ 
voyage,  and  there  enter’d  in  my  journal  all 
that  I  had,  during  the  day,  fet  down  by 
wayof  memorandum  in  my  table-book  i  en¬ 
larging  upon  it  as  far  as  my  memory  would 
help  me,  after  comparing  it  with  what  was 
faid,  touching  the  fame,  by  authors;  and 
then  made  my  remarks  where  I  found  them 
miftaken,  or  when  we  fully  agreed,  or  but 
in  partf 

Thus  I  conftantly,  and  day  by  day  ga¬ 
ther’d  all  the  memoirs,  notes,  remarks,  and 
figures  I  could  judge  ufeful,  diverting,  or 
curious,  and  tranferib’d  the  whole  again, 
during  our  paflage  from  Africa  to  America, 
and  back  to  Europe,  comparing  the  whole 
with  what  w'as  done  by  any  paflengers,  or 
officers  aboard,  who  had  the  like  curiofity. 

I  fliall,  in  the  follov/ing  defeription  and 
fupplement,  take  notice  ,  what  European 
goods  are  mdfl:  acceptable  to  the  beft  fore 
of  Europeans  refiding  in  Guinea,  and  to  the 
natives  of  thofe  parts,  befldes  the  catalogue 
of  commodities  in  general ;  and  do  advife  all 
travellers  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  fome 
quantity  thereof,  to  ferve  their  occafions 
there,  either  for  prefents,  or  to  purchafe 
refrefhments  and  rarities  of  thofe  regions. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  1. 

I 

General  remarks  concerning  the  countries  lying  between  the  rivers  Senega  and 
Gambia,  their  limits^  extent^  divijiony  and  frodu^.  An  account  of  the  river 
Senega,  and  of  the  French  fettlement  on  the  ijland  of  St.  Lewis;  the  defcrip^ 
tion  of  Cabo  Verde,  cape  Emanuel,  the  ijland  Goeree,  and  French  fettlement 
there',  the  town  of  Rufifco  or  Rio  Freico,  Camina,  Emdukura,  CaboMafto, 
Porto  d’Ali,  Porto  Novo,  and  Juala.  A  view  of  the  inland  countries.^  fpt-" 
dally  thofe  of  the  Foiiles,  and  Gelofes  or  Jaiofes. 


Nigritia  H  AT  part  of  Nigrilta.,  or  the 

an  Ijland.  p  Country  of  the  Blach.,  in  which 
^  we  generally  place  the  beginning 
Norlh-Guinea.,  is  in  reality  a 
large  ifland,  form’d  by  the  Atlantick  ocean 
on  the  weft,  and  the  rivers  Senega  and 

on  the  north,  fouth,  andeaft-,  thefe  two 
Rowing  from  the  mighty  river  Niger.,  in 
the  province  vulgarly  call’d  Cantorzi. 

Its  extent,  d'his  ifland,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  extends 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  above  300 
French  leagues,  and  in  breadth,  from  north 
to  fouth,  about  60  along  the  coaft.  In  the 
midft  of  it  is  the  famous  promontory,  call’d 
Caho  VerF.,  or  cape  Verde,  that  is  green 
cape,  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Arjinarium  of  the 
ancients  j  and  the  country  about,  informer 
times,  fuppos’d  to  be  inhabited  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  call’d  Daradi  yEthiopes. 

Limits  of  This  province  is  at  prefent  poflfefs’d  by 
Jiates  un-  feveral  Negro  or  black  nations,  each  of  them 
kneton.  fubjedl  to  a  particular  king,  or  prince.  I 
fhall  not  attempt  to  aflign  the  limits  and 
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extent  of  each  of  thefe  nations,  as  not  in-BARBor. 
tending  to  impofe  upon  any  body  •,  for  nei- 
ther  the  Europeans  reflding  in  this  part  of 
Nigritia,  nor  the  natives  themfelves,  are 
able  to  give  any  exadl  account  of  them,  the 
Blacks  being  altogether  ignorant  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  of  taking  the  dimenfions  of  countries, 
and  afligning  them  their  boundaries.  All 
I  could  gather  upon  the  ftricfteft  enquiry, 
was,  that  this  large  tradt  of  land  is  divided 
into  feveral  kingdoms,  principalities,  lord- 
fhips,  and  commonwealths,  yet  more  gene¬ 
rally  known,  and  taken  notice  of,  under  the 
name  of  two  notable  nations,  viz.  the  Foules 
and  the  Gelofes. 

The  Gelofes,  or  Jaiofes,  poffefs  all  Country  of 
lands  and  territories  lying  eaft  and  weft,  be- 
tween  the  country  of  the  Foules  and  the  O- 
cean,  being  above  100  leagues  in  length 
that  way,  and  70  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  comprehending  the  petty  kingdoms 
of  Kayor,  Baool,  Porto  dVili,  Juala,  and 
Borfalo,  with  part  of  the  country  of  the 

Great 


1 6  A  Defcription 

Barbot.  Great  Brark,  king  of  Senega^  lying  in  the 
province  of  Genehoa. 

The  Geiofes  diftinguilh  their  monarch  by 
Their king.tht  title  of  king  over  fourteen  kingdoms, 
including  that  of  the  Barbecins  *,  and  yet 
moft  of  the  petty  princes,  whofe  kingdoms 
he  claims,  are  as  abfolute  in  their  dominion 
as  the  great  Gelofe  himfelf,  but  were  tribu¬ 
tary  to  him  in  former  times. 

This  is  the  bell  account  that  can  be  given 
Several  of  the  countries  of  thtFoules^nd  Geiofes^  to 
nations,  which  I  think  fit  to  add  fomewhat  briefly 
concerning  the  fcveral  nations.  Which  are 
beft  known,  living  intermixt  with  the  Ge¬ 
iofes,  viz.  the  little  kingdoms  of  Baool,  Ka- 
yor,  Porto  d*  AH,  Juala,  and  Borfalo,  thefe 
■  being  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  at  a  final!  diftance 
from  it,  and  confequently  better  known  to 
the  Europeans  refiding  in  thofe  parts. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Baool  begins  fome- 
Baool  what  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town  of  Camina, 
kingdom,  and  is  held  of  king  of  which 

prince,  among  the  blacks,  has  the  peculiar 
denomination  of  ‘Train,  fignifying  the  king 
in  their  language,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  name 
of  all  the  kings  among  the  Egyptians.  This 
T rain,  or  king  of  Baool,  has  his  ufual  refi- 
dence  at  Lambaye,  and  fometimes  at  San- 
guay,  a  town  feated  two  days  journey  from 
the  coaft. 

The  kingdom  of  Kayor  lies  fouth  and  weft 
Kayor  from  thofe  of  Baool  and  Ale,  and  the  ocean 
kingdom,  to  the  NNW.  The  town  of  Kayor  is  about 
fix  days  journey  up  the  inland,  and  there  is 
the  refidence  of  its  king  Darnel. 

That  of  Ale,  or  Porto  ^ AH,  is  next  the 
Ale  king-  fta,  ftretching  only  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues 
dom.  along  the  coaft,  but  of  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  up  the  inland.  It  is  reckon’d  a  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Serreres.  The  French  call 
the  prince  of  it  king  of  Portugady,  or  of 
Ported* AH  indifferently,  from  the  town  of 
Porto  a* AH.  The  natives  give  him  the  ftile  of 
Jain,  which  among  them  is  a  title  of  digni¬ 
ty,  and  not  the  name  of  a  perfon. 

The  fmall  kingdom  of  Juala,  is  the  fame 
Juala,  or  that  fome  call  of  Barbecins,  parted  from 
Barbccins  of  Ale,  by  the  river  Grace  j  of  a  very 
tng  om.  compafs,  and  yet  frequently  at  war 

with  that  of  Ale.  Here  are  feveral  colonies 
of  Portuguefe  mulatto’s.  The  king’s  refi¬ 
dence  is  fome  days  journey  from  the  coaft. 

The  kingdom  of  Borfalo  reaches  from  the 
Borfalo  laft  above  mentioned  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
kingdom.  Gambia,  along  the  coaft,  and  far  eaftward 
up  the  inland,  being  much  larger  than  the 
two  laft  fpoken  of.  Some  take  Borfalo,  as 
well  as  Juala  to  be  a  part  of  the  people  call’d 
Barbecins,  mentioned  by  Marmol,  and  o- 
ther  authors.  The  king  of  Borfalo  refides 
one  part  of  the  year  at  the  village  Bar, 
which  is  on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gambia ;  at  other  times,  in  fome 
towns  higher  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame 
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river,  to  take  his  diverfions.  Thefe  two 
countries  of  Kayor  and  Borfalo  have  two 
towns  or  villages  on  their  utmoft  borders, 
the  one  c^AVdTarap,  belonging  to  the  former  i 
the  other  Bangutfea,  to  the  latter.  They  are 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  woody  and  defo¬ 
late  wildernefs  eight  ol  ten  miles  over. 

The  I'ea-coafts,  from  Byhurt  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  cape  Jd’, 

are  very  little  reforted  to,  being  all  along  confi. 
foul,  with  many  fhoals,  and  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proach’d  in  many  parts  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  country  thereabouts  is  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited.  ^ 

There  is  not  one  wall’d  town,  nor  any 
thing  of  what  the  Europeans  call  fortrefies,  No/or- 
or  caftles,  in  all  thefe  petty  kingdoms,  or  trFjfes. 
in  thofe  of  the  Foules  or  Jalofes ;  but  all  open, 
great  or  fmall  villages,  or  at  beft  boroughs, 
and  abundance  of  hamlets  and  fcatter’d  cot¬ 
tages.  All  their  ftrudlures  whatfoever  are 
of  mud,  or  clay,  as  I  ftiali  obferve  here¬ 
after,  in  its  proper  place,  and  every  where 
thatch’d. 

The  French  of  Senega  and  Goeree,  when 
they  fail  from  the  former  of  thofe  places  to 
the  latter,  generally  fteer  SW.  by  W.  for 
fome  hours,  then  SW.  and  then  again  S  W. 
by  S.  the  better  to  weather  point  Alma- 
dilla,  which  is  about  a  league  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  cape  Verde,  running  out  to  fea  NW, 
under  water,  and  confequently  not  to  be 
feen. 

Of  the  River  Seulga. 

•J^HE  river  Senega,  which  parts  Negro- 
^  land,  or  the  country  of  the  Blacks  from  ks  length 
the  Moors  of  Genehoa,  in  Marmol  formerly 
call’d  Benhays,  runs  winding  for  above  three 
hundred  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  reckoning 
from  the  water-falls  at  Galam,  or  Galatna, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  it  parts  from 
the  Niger  in  the  province  of  Cantorzi,  till  it 
empties  itfilf  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  at 
Byhurt. 

This  river  has  many  names  given  it  by 
the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  along  its  banks,  its  fevtrnl 
The  Geiofes  call  it  Dengueh ;  the  people  of 
Tombut,  Iza  or  I(a  indifferently,  as  far  as 
the  lake  Sigif?nefs,  alias  Guar  da,  whence  it 
flows  out  in  four  degrees  of  eaft  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  Lundi.  The  nation  of 
the  Turcorons,  dwelling  farther  up  the  in¬ 
land,  c&W  ’it  May e Saragoles,  or  Sara- 
coles,  ftill  higher  up,  on  the  fouth  fide,  name 
it  Colle ;  and  the  people  beyond  them  again, 

Zmbale.  The  Senegues,  according  to  Mar¬ 
mol,  give  it  the  name  of  Senega,  or  Zanaga 
indifferently  *,  and  thence  it  is  likely  the 
French  and  Portuguefe  deriv’d  that  of  Sene¬ 
gal  and  Senega,  by  which  it  is  now  known  to 
all  Europeans. 


However 
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A  red  ri¬ 
ver. 


Another. 


Senega 
fcarce  na¬ 
vigable. 


Its  rapid 
ceurfe. 


However,  fome  Portuguefe  authors  pre¬ 
tend  this  name  of  Senega  was  firft  given  to 
the  river,  from  that  of  a  mighty  man  in  the 
country,  with  whom  their  nation  firft  tra¬ 
ded,  after  its  firft  difeovery  by  Dems  Fer¬ 
nandez,  in  the  year  1446  *,  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  falfe  notion,  by  what  has  been  faid 
above,  which  is  much  more  probable.  Vaf- 
concelos,  a  more  modern  Portuguefe  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  this  river  Senega,  fays  it  is 
call’d  by  feveral  names  in  a  very  ftiort  fpace  *, 
but  that  the  aforefaid  Denis  Fernandez  call’d 
it  Rio  Porlugues,  which  is  now  quite  dif- 
ufed,  even  among  the  Portuguefe,  who  ne¬ 
ver  name  it  any  otherwife  than  Rio  Senega. 

This  Senega,  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea,  fwal- 
lows  up  many  other  confiderable  rivers, 
coming  from  the  fouthern  country  i  among 
which,  one  is  more  particular,  whofe  bot¬ 
tom  being  a  red  fand  o^ravel,  the  colour 
is  refled:ed  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
retains  it  foas  to  be  difcernable  from  that  of 
the  Senega,  for  fome  fpace  from  the  place 
where  they  mix  -,  becaufe  the  Senega 
over  a  white  fandy  bottom,  the  water  of  it 
every  where  looks  of  a  brightifh  white. 

Such  another  river  as  the  laft  mention’d, 
comes  down  from  the  country  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  through  Genehoa,  into  the  Senega,  not 
far  above  its  mouth,  and  is  call’d  Rio  de  San 
Joao  or  St.  John's  river  ;  which,  as  is  repor¬ 
ted  by  t]\t  Benh ay  Arabs  md  the  Gelof  Blacks, 
has  alto  a  reddi^  water,  occafion’d  by  the 
colour  of  its  bottom  :  but  of  this  more  in 
the  fupplement  to  this  work. 

The  Senega  is  much  fhallower  than  the 
Gambia,  and  the  tide  flows  not  up  it  fo  far 
by  much  as  in  the  other  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fo  navigable  in  barks  and  fmall  veflels,  ♦ 
being  alfo  choak’dup  in  feveral  places  with 
rocks,  banks  of  fand,  and  fmall  iflands ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  channel,  quite 
obftrudled  by  vaft  water- falls.  Befides,  it  is 
fo  fhallow  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fea  fo  boi- 
fterous,  that  no  Ihips,  tho’  of  inconfiderable 
burden,  can  get  in  *,  that  being  only  prafti- 
cable  to  flat-bottom’d  floops  and  barks  built 
for  the  purpofe.  In  fuch  fmall  craft  xhtFrench 
inhabiting  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  drive  a 
trade  with  the  natives  on  both  fides  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  during  the  feafons  it  overflows  for  near 
three  hundred  leagues  up  to  the  eaftward, 
as  fliall  be  Ihown  hereafter  in  this  deferip- 
tion. 

The  current  is  fo  fwift  and  ftrong  down¬ 
wards,  that  the  frefh  water  runs  out  above 
two  leagues  into  the  ocean,  without  mixing, 
and  appears  at  a  diftance,  like  a  Ihoal  or 
bank  above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  This 
water  taken  up  four  or  five  Englifh  miles 
without  the  bar,  as  is  commonly  done  by 
the  French  company’s  fhips,  proves  very 
fweet,  and  keeps  good  for  a  long  time. 

Vo  L.  V. 


This  rapidity  of  the  river,  occafion’d  by  Barbot 
its  narrownefs,and  the  length  of  its  courfe  and 
Ihallownefs,  is  the  reafon  why  it  continually  ^ 
carries  down  a  great  quantity  of  land  and 
flime  to  the  mouth,  and  that  being  forced 
back  again  by  the  violent  NW.  winds, 
moftconftantly  reigning  about  thofe  parts, 
is  by  degrees  heap’d  up  together  by  the 
furges  and  rolling  of  the  fea,  forming  a 
crofs  bank,  call’d  a  bar,  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Nor  does  it  continue  always 
in  the  fame  place,  but  is  removed  farther  in 
or  out,  as  the  current  from  within,  or  the 
wind,  or  fea  from  without,  are  ftrongeft 
and  moft  prevalent.  But  ftill  at  all  times 
this  bar  is  fuch,  that  no  Ihips  whatfoever 
can  pafs  up  into  the  river,  as  has  been  laid; 
and  therefore  the  French  inhabiting  the  ifland 
of  St.  Lewis,  build  there  the  above-men- 
tion’d  flat-bottom’d  barks  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  tun  burthen,  to  fail  in  and  out  over 
the  bar  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  call’d  Barques  du  Bar  re  or  Bar- Barks. 

But  this  way  of  failing  ih  fuch  fmall  craft  is 
extraordinary  difficult  and  dangerous,  at 
fome  times,  when  the  bar  is  fwollen  high  by 
the  NW.  wind  from  the  fea,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  frefh  from  the  land,  and  much  more  at 
low  tides  and  in  foggy  weather ;  for  then  the 
furges  fwell,  foam,  and  break  upon  the  bar 
with  fuch  fury  and  horrid  roaring,  as  will 
terrify  the  boldeft  and  moft  undaunted  failor, 
and  very  often  finks  or  ftaves  the  barks,  or 
at  beft  ftrands  and  very  much  fhatters  them. 
Whenfoever  this  happens,  it  is  rare  that 
any  of  the  men  can  efcape  either  being 
drowned,  or  devoured  alive  if  they  offer  to 
fwim  for  it,  by  the  vaft  multitude  of  mon- 
ftrous  fharks,  conftantly  plying  about  the 
bar,  among  the  rolling  waves.  The  French 
therefore  at  fuch  times,  frequently  wait  a 
whole  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  for  the  wea¬ 
ther  to  change  and  the  tides  prove  more  fa-, 
vourable  for  palling  over  the  bar  ;  which  de¬ 
lay  is  often  very  prejudicial,  and  retards  the 
difpatch  of  their  Ihips  riding  in  Senega  road. 

From  this  inconveniency  is  only  excepted 
the  time  when  the  river  overflows  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  for  then  the  bar 
ispaflable,  without  fcarce  a  day’s  interrup¬ 
tion,  as  lhall  be  farther  fhown  hereafter. 

As  the  navigation  up  this  river  is  very  French  re- 
difficult  and  hazardous  to  the  French, 
generally  their  voyages  for  this  reafon 
dious;  fo  on  the  other  hand  it  is  advantageous, 
as  fecuring  their  refidence  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lewis,  which  is  therefore  neither  wall’d 
nor  fortify’d,  bating  only  fome  fcatter’d 
open  batteries  of  a  few  guns,  on  the  parts  of 
the  ifland  which  are  eafieft  of  accefs,  of  which 
more  in  another  place. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Senega,  TiCcoxd- The  mouth 
ing  to  the  lateft  obfervations,  is  exadly  in 

F  ■ 
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Barbot.  1 6  degrees  and  12  minutes  of  north  latitude; 
t/'V*V>and  yet  moft  maps  in  Europe,  of  that  weftern 
part  of  Africa,  place  it  30  degrees  farther  to 
the  foiithward  ;  and  V afconcelos,  a  Porttguefe 
hiftorian,  affigns  to  it  15  degrees  and  30 
minutes ;  which  is  a  great  miifake  in  him 
and  all  others. 

This  mouth  is  almoft  a  French  league  over, 
at  the  bar  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  river  overflows,  the 
frefli  which  runs  down  fo  impetuous,  forces 
itfelf  new  ways  to  the  fea,  through  the  low, 
narrow,  findy  peniniula  of  the  country  of 
Genehoa,  lying  to  the  northward,  and  by 
the  French  vulgarly  call’d  Pointe  de  Barbaric, 
tho’  very  improperly,  as  giving  the  name 

Barhary  io  Genehoa.  In  the  year  1661 
if  forced  a  paffage  through  this  peninfula, 
much  higher  than  it  ufed  to  do,  and  broke 
out  almoft  over-againft  the  ifland  of  the  re- 
fidence,  which  obliged  the  French  to  remove 
higher  up  the  river,  for  a  time.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  mouth  afterwards  ftopping  up 
of  itfelf,  the  water  refumed  its  natural  courfe 
to  the  ocean, and  fo  has  continued  ever  fince. 
mter.  The  watei^falls  before  mentioned,  at  the 
falls,  upper  part  of  the  Senega,  not  far  from  Ga- 
latn,  are  of  a  great  height  ;  the  ftream  as  it 
tumbles  down,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  an 
arch,  or  bow  ;  for  which  reafon  fome  of  the 
natives  call  it  Burto,  and  others  Huab,  both 
fignifying  the  fame  thing  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages  ;  that  is,  a  Bow.  No  doubt  but 
that  thefe  mighty  ftreams  of  water  perpe¬ 
tually  falling  from  fo  great  a  height,  occa- 
fion  the  rapidity  of  the  river  before  fpoken 
of,  and  render  the  navigation  fo  troublefome. 
Badriding  Another  inconvenience  to  be  obferv’d 
forftn^s.  proceeding  from  the  fame  rapid  tide, 

gufhing  out  at  the  common  road  where  the 
Ihips  ride  at  anchor,  at  about  two  Englijh 
miles  diftance  from  the  raging  of  the  bar,  is, 
that  the  waves  of  the  ocean  for  the  moft  part 
rolling  violently  from  the  northward,  and 
the  mighty  frefti  which  runs  from  the  river 
keeping  the  head^  of fhipsto  the  eaftward,on 
their  moorings, they  roll  fo  prodigioufly  Itar- 
board  and  larboard,  with  the  gunnils  almoft 
to  the  fea,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  (land 
faft  on  the  deck :  and  the  company’s  fhips 
being  oblig’d  to  ftay  fome  months  in  this 
road,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fooner  dif- 
patch’d,  their  crews  undergo  much  toil  and 
hardfhips.  Befides,  the  fhips  themfelves  are 
much  damaged  by  this  perpetual  agitation, 
their  cables  wearing  very  faft,  as  well  as 
their  mafts  and  rigging ;  to  obviate  which 
mifehiefin  fome  meafure,thcTre;?r/>generally 
as  foon  as  they  come  to  an  anchor,  lower 
all  their  top-mafts  and  yards,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  till  near  the  time  of  their  departure 
thence,  either  tor  America,  or  back  to 
France  directly. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  habitation  of  the 
French  Senega  company  in  the  iffand  of  St. 

Lewis,  before  mientioned  in  feveral  places. 

Of  the  French  Factory  in  the  river  Senega. 

'^HIS  Ifland  and  Settlement  had  tht  Name  and 
^  name  of  St,  Lewis  given  it  in 
of  the  France,  the  natives  calling  it  ^  etj  n  , 

Hyacon.  It  is  above  three  Engl  fto  miles  in  i. 
compafs,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Se¬ 
nega,  and  about  four  and  a  half  or  fiv'^e 
leagues  within  the  mouth  of  it.  The  penin¬ 
fula  of  Genehoa  lying  to  the  weftwardof  the 
ifland,  and  being  low  and  barren,  the  tur¬ 
rets  of  the  fadlory  are  plainly  to  be  feen  at 
fome  diftance  at  fea,  as  you  come  from  the 
northward,  appearing  as  in  the  plate  here 
annexed. 

The  foil  of  this  little  ifland,  is  like  the  op-  Theftil. 
pofite  peninfula,  almoft  all  fandy  and  bar¬ 
ren,  and  without  any  verdure,  except  fome 
few  low  trees  growing  at  the  north  end  of  it. 

The  factory,  which  the  French  exprelsr^^ej^^a- 
by  the  word  habitation,  or  dwelling,  is''T 
built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  ground  is  fomewhat  more  firm  and 
folid,  as  is  obferv’d  in  the  plate  under 
the  profpedt  of  the  factory,  deferibing  the 
form  of  it.  The  buildings  are  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  nothing  worth  taking  notice  of 
can  be  faid  of  them,  any  more  than  as  to  the 
largenefs  and  extent  of  the  warehoufes,  lodg¬ 
ments,  offices,  andchappel.  It  is  enclofed 
in  fome  parts  with  only  plain  curtins,  or 
mud  walls ;  and  in  others  with  pails  of  clap¬ 
boards:  and  yet  is  call’d  a  fort  by  the 
French,  perhaps  on  account  of  three  Small 
Vanges  of  iron  guns,  being  fifteen  or  fixteen 
in  number,  placed  about  it,  and  mounted 
on  platforms  of  planks,  to  oppofe  any  de- 
feent  on  the  ifland.  But  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  up  the  river,  in  almoft 
any  fort  of  veffels,  as  has  been  before  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  this  would  avail  very  little  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  invading  of  their  refidence,  no 
more  than  it  did  the  Englijh  and  Dutch, 
when  they  had  fettlements  here  in  former 
times.  The  French  here,  for  the  privilege 
of  their  fidtory  and  trade,  pay  to  the  king 
of  Senega  fixteen  in  the  hundred  for  hides,  as 
fhall  be  more  fully  declared  hereafter.  The 
Portuguefe  paid  but  ten  when  they  traded 
here,  and  but  little  for  other  commodities. 

About  a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  this 
ifland  is  another  of  much  the  fime  magni¬ 
tude,  where  the  Englijh  had  their  refidence  Englifh 
in  former  times ;  and  therefore  the  Frenchif^^^' 
ftill  call  it  I* IJle  aux  Anglois,  or  the  Englijh 
ifland. 

To  return  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  it  is 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  director,  or  gene¬ 
ral  agent  of  the  Senega  company,  and 

fo 
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Chap.  i.  of  Nigritia,  or  Norfh-Guinea,  15? 


ties  of  Gai 
nea. 


Tradh'.g 

barks. 


fo  filled  by  them ;  bat  the  company’s 
fervants  there  give  him  the  title  of  governor, 
H  is  province  is  in  chief  to  direft  and  infpedl 
the  company’s  trade,  and  all  other  matters 
in  this  part  of  Nigritiay  or  the  land  of  Blacks., 
as  far  as  the  river  Gambia.  He  has  feveral 
afTiftants  and  accountants,  both  here  and  in 
the  lodges  and  refidences  the  company  has 
about  this  country  ;  with  proper  fadors  at 
each  of  them,  to  whom  he  fends  from  the 
general  ftorehoufe  here,  all  fuch  commodi¬ 
ties  as  are  proper  for  trading  with  the  natives, 
and  receives  their  returns  for  the  fame,  be- 
Commodi-  ing  Jlaves.,  gold-dujl.,  ivory.,  hees-wax.,  bul¬ 
locks  hides  dry^d.,  gum-arabick,  ollrich  fea¬ 
thers  ^  pagnos.,  provifions,  This  leads 

me,  before  I  proceed  upon  any  other  matter, 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
French  proceeding  to  carry  on  their  trade  in 
the  river  Senega.,  and  of  fome  late  attempts 
they  have  made  to  penetrate  up  the  faid  river 
as  far  as  pofrible,in  order  to  extend  their  com¬ 
merce  along  it,  and  make  new  advantageous 
difcoveries  towards  the  Niger. 

To  this  end  they  navigate  the  river  in  flat- 
bottom’d  barks,  ready  framed  in  France., 
but  brought  over  in  pieces,  which  they  join 
and  put  together  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis ; 
each  of  them  being  about  twelve  tun  bur¬ 
then,  and  mann’d  with  feven  or  eight  Whites, 
and  ten  or  twelve  Laptos  or  free  Blacks,  kept 
by  the  company  in  conftant  pay.  Each 
bark  is  furnifh’d  with  proper  arms,  and  has 
a  fupercargo,  or  fadlor,  with  a  competent 
quantity  of  feveral  forts  of  European  goods 
fit  for  that  trade. 

Being  thus  fitted,  if  the  wind  proves  fair, 
they  hoift  out  all  their  fails  *,  but  if  it  prove 
contrary,  or  the  weather  calm,  the  veflel  is 
drawn  with  ropes  by  hand  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Senega,  which  is  indifferent  le¬ 
vel,  and  not  fo  much  encumber’d  with 
woods  or  ftumps  of  trees,  nor  fo  hilly,  as 
the  oppofite  fouth  fide.  However,  this  fort 
of  navigation  is  very  tedious,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  they  muff  continually  pull  up  againft 
the  rapid  ftream  of  the  river,  but  by  reafon 
of  the  many  other  toils  and  hardfhips  which 
attend  it,  occafion’d  by  the  infupportable 
hears  of  the  climate,  and  the  oppofition  of 
abundance  of  floating  logs  and  green  trees, 
wafli’d  away  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  carry’d  down  with  fuch  violence,  as  of¬ 
ten  endangers  both  the  veflel  and  the  men  in 
it  *,  the  Ihocks  they  give  the  barks  being  pro¬ 
digious,  and  fometimes  flaving  of  them, 
efpecially  when  they  lie  at  anchor.  To  pre¬ 
vent  theie  difmal  accidents,  as  much  as  may 
be,  they  feize  the  end  of  the  cable  about 
the  anchor-flooks,  and  flretch  it  to  the  beam, 
to  which  they  make  it  faft  with  marlin,  ha¬ 
ving  given  the  cable  another  turn  :  for  if  it 
happens  to  be  foul  in  this  manner,  the  mar¬ 
lin  that  faitned  it  breaks,  and  by  that  means 


Dangers 
going  up 
the  river 


the  flook  of  the  anchor  draws  out  of  theBARBor. 
ground,  and  leaves  the  bark  adrift ;  fothat 
the  fliock  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  if  it  had  held 
fail.  Yet  would  not  all  this  very  often  avail 
them  in  thofe  dangers,  were  it  not  for  the 
many  turnings  and  windings  of  the  channel, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  break  the  violent 
rapidity  of  the  river. 

Nor  are  the  dangers  they  undergo  any  lefs  yinewex- 
in  navigating  the  crofs  rivers,  as  it  happen’d  pedition. 
more  particularly  to  them  in  an  expedition 
they  undertook  not  long  fince  to  fail  from 
the  Senega  to  the  Gambia  by  the  inland,  up¬ 
on  affurance  given  the  general  agent  of  a 
free  paffage  found  out  to  that  effeil ;  which 
if  it  had  fucceeded  well,  would  have  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  French  company, 
they  being  excluded  the  beneficial  trade  of 
the  Gambia  by  fea,  by  the  EngliJJj,  who  are 
there  fuperior,  and  do  all  they  are  able  to 
difturb  and  molefl:  any  fhip  of  France  that 
ventures  to  trade  there. 

This  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  Difppoin- 
time  when  tht  Senega  river  overflow’d,  that^^*^- 
is,  about  y/r/y,  and  confequently  the  water 
was  every  where  the  deeper.  Yet  it  met 
with  fo  many  unforefeen  difficulties,  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  ineffedlual ;  for  the  bark  fometimes 
flrayingout  from  the  natural  channel,  ei¬ 
ther  ftuck  upon  ftumps  of  trees,  or  was 
ftranded  on  the  banks.  Befides,  through 
continual  toils  and  hardfhips  the  beft  parr  of 
the  failors  fickned  and  dy’d,  whilft  others 
perifh’d  by  the  intolerable  fcorching  heat, 
which  threw  them  into  burning  fevers ;  and 
thofe  who  had  been  proof  againff  that  into¬ 
lerable  fatigue,  were  deftroy’d  either  by  the 
vile  perfidioufnefs  of  the  native  Blacks  of  the 
country,  or  devoured  alive  by  alligators,  a 
fort  of  crocodiles  which  fwarm  in  the  crofs 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  Senega,  fome  of 
them  above  ten  foot  long,  lying  dole  among 
the  bull-rufhes,  or  under  the  water,  along  the 
banks,  and  ever  ready  to  feize  and  prey  on 
man,  when  opportunity  offers. 

Their  difcoveries  towards  the  upper  part  Difcoveries 
of  the  Senega  have  proved  more  fuccelsful  by  t^pthe  ri- 
degrees,  with  much  labour  and  expence, 
they  having  run  up  it  as  fir  as  they  could 
well  go,  to  a  country  call’d  Enguelland,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  Fargots,  being  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  above  their 
refidence  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis  and  have 
there  erefted  a  fmall  fort  of  eight  guns  at 
Galem  or  Gaiane  ;  of  which  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  fhall  be  given  hereafter,  when  I  come 
to  inform  the  reader  concerning  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  along  the  river. 

I  return  now  to  thedefeription  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  parts,  about  the  river  Senega,  before 
I  proceed  more  regularly  in  treating  or  this 
part  of  Nigritia\  and  fliall  firfl:  make  fome 
obfervations  concerning  the  promontory 
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20  A  Defcription 

Bareot. 

0/Ca  PE  Verde. 

Its  name.  H I S,  as  has  been  faid  before,  is  gene- 

rally  taken  for  the  Arfmarium  of  Pto¬ 
lemy.  The  natives,  in  their  language,  call 
it  Befecher.,  and  the  Portuguefe  Cabo  Verde., 
a  name  given  it  hy Denis Fernandez^'who  firft 
difcover’d  it  in  the  year  of  Christ  1446,  as 
I  have  obferv’d  in  the  introductory  difcourfe 
to  this  work,and  fignifying  green  cape,  from 
the  perpetual  verdure  the  country  about  it 
is  adorn’d  with,  in  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
lofty  trees  growing  there,  which  afford  a 
very  curious  profpeCt  at  fea. 

Defcrip.  T  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Kayor,  lying  ex- 

tion.  aCtly  in  14  degrees  and  25  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  adegreesand  15  minutes  of 
eafl:  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Feneriff, 
dretching  farther  out  wcftward,  than  any 
other  part  of  Africa,  and  is  very  diftin- 
guifhable  in  coming  from  the  northward. 
The  north  fide  of  this  cape  is  fo  me  what 
mountainous  *,  the  weftern  point  is  deep  to¬ 
wards  the  beach,  and  about  half  a  league 
broad,  having  fome  rocks  under  water  at  a 
didance  in  the  fea. 

The  fouth  fide,  tho’ low,  ispleafant,  be¬ 
ing  adorn’d  with  long  drait  rows  of  tall  large 
trees  along  the  drand,  which  feem  to  dand 
as  regularly,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by 
art.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fine  fpacious,  level, 
fandy  drore,  like  a  bay,  fronting  W SW. 
and  befet  with  feveral  villages  and  hamlets, 
as  far  as  cape  Emanuel.  Between  the  two 
capes,  out  at  fea,  are  two  large  rocks,  or 
little  idands  •,  on  one  of  which  dands  a  fingle 
lofty  tree,  of  an  extraordinary  bulk.  In  the 
other  is  a  vad  concavity  in  the  form  of  a 
grotto  or  cave,  into  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  are  continually  rufhing  with  a 
prodigious  roaring  noife,  and  in  it  is  har¬ 
bour’d  an  immenfe  multitude  of  gulls, 
mews,  and  other  fea-fowl,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatch’d  their 
young  on  both  thefe  idands  time  out  of 
mind,  fo  that  their  dung  has  almod  turn’d 
the  natural  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  into 
perfect  white ;  for  which  reafon  the  Dutch 
have  in  their  language  given  them  the  name 
of  Befcheiten  Eylands,  that  is,  S bitten  Ifands. 

Plate  z.  I  took  exaCl  draughts  of  the  coad  on  both 

fides  of  the  cape,  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the 
cut. 

Variation,  The  Variation  obferv’d  here,  is  3  degrees 

Cerent,  and  40  minutes  ead.  The  current  fets 
SSW.  three  leagues  out  at  fea.  Five  leagues 
from  the  fliore  we  found  eighty  fathom 
water  •,  the  lead  brought  up  grey  fand. 

The  Dutch  formerly  built  a  little  fort  on 
the  very  cape,  and  call’d  it  St.  Andrew^ s\ 
which  was  afterwards  in  the  year  1664  taken 
by  the  EngJ.iJh  commodore  Holmes,  who  alfo 
look  Irom  them  all  the  refidences  Dutch 


of  the  Coajls  Book  I. 

JVeJl-India  company  had  in  this  part  of  Ni- 
gritia.  He  changed  the  name  of  this  fort  to 
that  oiTork,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  York 
then  the  principal  member  of  the  Englifh 
Royal  African  Company,  and  built  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  to  fecure 
the  trade  of  this  coad  to  his  nation.  -But 
the  Dutch  admiral  de  Ruyter  foon  after  re¬ 
cover’d  from  the  Englijh  the  fort  at  cape 
Verde,  with  the  other  Dutch  fettlements 
about  it. 

Cabo  Mangel  or  Cape  Emanuel, 

T  S  five  leagues  didant  from  cape  Verde, 

being  a  flat  hill  cover’d  all  over  with 
ever-green  trees,  in  fuch  order,  that  they 
exaClly  reprefent  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  on  the  fouth  fide. 

Tht  Portuguefe  gave  it  this  name  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Emanuel,  fourteenth  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  fucceflTor  to  king  John  the  fecond, 
who  died  October  25,  1495. 

The  country  about  both  the  capes 
abounds  in  Pintado  hens,  partridges,  hares, 
turtle-doves,  roebucks,  goats,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  horned  cattle. 

The  If  and  Go  e  r  e  e 

T  I E  S  a  league  ENE.  from  cape  Etna- 
^  nuel,  by  the  natives  call’d  Barzaguiche, 
and  Goeree  by  the  Dutch,  at  their  fird 
taking  pofleffion  of  it,  in  memory  of  their 
ifiand  of  the  fame  name  in  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  was  given  them  by  one  Biram, 
at  that  time  king  of  Kayor,  and  they  built 
on  it  two  little  forts,  the  one  call’d  Najfau 
on  the  plain,  the  other  named  Najfau  on  Dutch 
top  of  the  hill,  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  fouth, 
to  retire  to,  in  cafe  the  other  were  taken, 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  company’s  fervants 
and  goods  upon  prelTing  dangers  that  being- 
made  by  the  faid  company  a  principal  ma¬ 
gazine  for  their  commerce  in  thefe  parts, 
befides  that  they  had  at  cape  Verde  above- 
mention’d.  They  held  this  place  till  the 
year  1663,  when  the  Englifh  invaded  the 
ifiand,  and  took  the  two  forts  Najfau  and 
Orange  in  the  name  of  the  EngUjh  Royal 
African  Company  *,  but  were  foon  after  turn’d 
out  again  by  the  Dutch  admiral  de  Ruyter, 
on  the  24th  of  Oliober  1664*,  who  fent 
Abercromhy,  the  Englijh  commander,  with 
his  garrifon,  to  the  Englijh  refidence  at  Gam¬ 
bia  river,  according  to  the  capitulation. 

The  Dutch  PVef -India  company  repair’d  all 
the  damage  done  to  this  fettlement  by  the 
Englif),  and  the  mighty  rains  *,  and  raifed 
the  walls  of  fort  Orange  which  had  been  de- 
molifii’d,  higher  than  before.  From  that 
time  they  remain’d  quietly  polTefs’d  of  the 
ifiand  till  the  year  1677,  when  the  French 
vice-admiral,  the  count  dIEfrees,  with  a 
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Chap.  i.  ^?fNigritia,  North-Guinea;  2i 


Taken  fmall  fquadronof  fix  men  of  war,  took  it  from 
them  on  the  24th  of  O^ober,  landing  four 
French,  h^^^dred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  de  Grancey-,  who  firft  attack’d 
the  lower  fort  in  the  plain.  The  garrifon 
fearing  to  be  befet  by  fea  and  land,  retired 
to  fort  Orange  on  the  hill,  which  the  mar¬ 
quis  attack’d  with  fo  much  bravery  and  refo- 
lution,  that  the  Butch  were  forced  to  fur- 
render  it,  and  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 
This  done,  the  count  d'Ejirees  having  ran- 
fack’d,  burnt,  and  levell’d  both  the  forts, 
and  fhip’d  off  all  that  was  of  any  value,  as 
cannon,  utenfils,  and  feveral  forts  of  mer- 
chandife,  fet  fail  from  Goeree  for  the  ifland 
of  Eohago  in  America-^  on  the  ninth  of  lAo- 
V ember  following. 

Given  to  The  next  year,  1678,  this  ifland  was 
their  Afri-  yielded  up  by  the  treaty  o^Nimeguen  between 
cm  com-  and  Holland^  for  the  ufc  of  the  then 

French  Senega  by  patent  under  the 

great  feal  •,  excluding  all  and  fingular  other 
perfons  of  that  nation,  under  forfeiture  of 
Ihips  and  goods,  from  trading  to  any  port 
of  Nigritia,  except  the  faid  company,  which 
paid  an  acknowledgment  to  the  crown  for  it. 

The  Senega  company  being  thus  put  into 
poffeflion  of  Goeree^  and  other  refidences  for 
trade  along  this  coaft,  as  far  as  the  river 
Gambia,  immediately  caufed  the  ruin’d  fort 
on  the  plain  to  be  rebuilt  on  its  former  foun¬ 
dation,  railing  the  curtins  and  femi-baftions 
fixteen  foot  high,  and  facing  the  walls  with 
fuch  black  ftones  or  pebbles  as  the  country 
and  ifland  afford.  Within  they  ereded  pretty 
convenient  llore-houfes  and  dwellings,  with 
other  offices  and  conveniences  for  a  fmall 
garrifon  and  fadory,  giving  the  names  of 
St.  Francis  and  of  Vermandois  indifferently 
to  their  new  fort,  formerly  call’d  Najfau  by 
the  Butch.  It  was  call’d  Vermandois,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  count  de  Vermandois,  then  admi¬ 
ral  of  France,  and  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
was  on  account  of  one  of  the  chief  diredors 
of  the  company. 

Plate  3.  ^  kave  here  given  an  exad  draught  of  the 

ifland  and  fort  as  taken  on  the  fpot.  At  firft 
there  were  twenty-four  guns  mounted  in  the 
fort  ;  but  afterwards  in  my  time  it  had  but 
fixteen,  and  thofe  nor  in  very  good  order. 
The  French  made  a  good  ciftern  in  the  fort, 
which  has  been  ever  fince  conftantly  kept 
full  of  frefli  water  brought  over  from  the 
continent. 

Thefacto-  Here  the  company  has  its  chief  refidence 
and  general  ftore-houfes,  fuitable  to  the  trade 
drove  at  feveral  ports  and  places  along  the 
neighbouring  coafts  and  rivers,  as  far  as  the 
Bifegos  iflands  ;  aft  managed  by  a  chief  fac¬ 
tor,  whom  they  there  call  governor,  with 
feveral  inferior  fadors  and  afliftants  under 
his  diredion  ;  yet  even  he  is  fubordinate  to 
the  French  general  agent  of  Senega  river. 
The  whole  number  of  officers  and  fervants, 
Vo  L.  V. 


in  the  company’s  pay,  with  foldiers  andBARBor. 
Lapto  Blacks  depending  on  the  chief  at  Goe~ 
ree,  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  Lapto  Blacks  have  feveral  round  huts 
affign’d  them  for  their  dwelling,  without 
the  fort,  on  the  weft  fide ;  and  juft  by  it,  is 
a  large  houfe  of  black  ftone  to  lodge  the 
flaves  that  are  purchafed  on  the  continent; 

The  chappel  in  the  fortisferv’d  by  a  Fran- 
eifean  frier,and  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable. 

The  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland  is  hilly,  Goeree</e- 
the  eaft  fide  flat,  fandy,  and  barren,  thef^'*^"^^^* 
whole  not  much  above  two  Englijh  miles  in 
compafs.  The  landing-place  is  juft  under  the 
fire  of  the  fort,  at  the  low  point,  in  a  fmall 
bay  form’d  by  a  fandy  beach,  or  ftrand, 
where  there  is  good  filhing  with  a  feane. 

The  other  parts  ot  Goeree  are  every  where 
enclofed  with  a  ridge  of  large  round  black 
ftones  or  pebbles,  and  fhoals.  At  the  weft 
point,  among  thofe  Ihoals  and  rocks,  natu¬ 
rally  forming  a  little  bay  or  harbour,  fit  for 
boats  and  pinnaces,  about  twenty  paces  out 
at  fea,  is  a  fpring  of  good  frefli  water  and 
near  to  it,  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  pro¬ 
duces  a  fort  of  nitrous  fait.  The  French  call 
this  place  la  Fontaine. 

The  hill  is  indifferent  large,  and  level  2XThefoil. 
the  top,  and  produces  nothing  but  weeds 
and  bull-rufhes, which  harbour  abundance  of 
wild  pigeons  ;  and  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  fome  quails,  which  then  come  over  thi¬ 
ther  from  the  oppofite  continent.  The  foil 
of  the  ifland  is  a  red  fandy  mould  *,  for  which 
reafon, it  produces  very  little  pafture  for  cattle 
and  goats  kept  there  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  company’s  men  ;  the  beft  grazing  is  on 
the  top  of  the  above-mentioned  hill. 

The  channel  between  this  ifland  and  the 
oppofite  continent  is  deep  enough  for  third- 
rate  fhips  to  pafs  through, and  the  anchoring- 
place  before  fort  Vermandois,  is  about  an 
Englijh  mile  E  S  E.  from  the  fliore,  in  eight 
or  nine  fathom  water.  As  for  the  former 
fort  Orange,  the  ruins  of  it  remain  there  to 
this  day.  One  inconveniency  here  for  inha-  No  rpood. 
bitants,  is,  that  the  whole  ifland  is  deftitute 
of  wood,  either  for  flielter  or  fuel,  there  be¬ 
ing  none  but  only  here  and  there  fome  old 
ftanding  Pallets,  with  little  green  heads, 
and  a  few  buflies,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to¬ 
wards  the  road. 

The  ufual  watering-place  for  fhips  mwatering- 
the  road,  is  at  a  place  on  the  adjacent  con-^^^"- 
tinent,  by  the  French  call’d  le  Cap,  being 
a  third  point  of  land,  N  E  by  N.  from  cape 
Emanuel  above  fpoken  of.  The  water  is  there 
taken  out  of  a  pool,  having  a  gravelly  bot¬ 
tom,  about  a  mufquet-fliot  up  the  land  from 
the  ftrand.  The  brook  running  into  it,  is 
hemm’d  in  with  buflies  and  briers,  and  the 
water  very  fweet  and  good. 

The  wooding-place  is  at  a  fmall  di^2Lnce  t^ooJing- 
from  the  pool,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  the/’^'*‘^^- 

G  wreck 
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Barbot.  wreck  of  a  Ihlp  caft  away  there  feveral  years 
fince,  the  ribs  whereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near 
the  fhoreat  low  water.  The  country  there¬ 
about  being  very  woody, whatfoever  is  fell’d 
may  be  convey’d  down  to  the  boats  by 
Blacksy  with  little  trouble,  the  fea  being  fo 
near. 

Village  at  About  half  a  league  to  the  weftward  of 
theca^e.  the  watering-place  is  the  village  of  the  cape, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  are  twofmall  hamlets, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  commonly  furnifh 
travellers  with  feveral  forts  of  provifions  and 
refrefhments,  either  for  money  or  in  ex¬ 
change  for  goods,  firfl-  paying  the  ufiial  du¬ 
ties  to  the  king  of  Kayxir’s  officers.  I  fhall 
hereafter  give  a  particular  account  of  thofe 
duties. 

Mandana-  The  country  about  here  is  very  barren, 
zifruit.  places,  yet  it  produces  abundance 

of  wild  crabbilh  apple-trees,  growing  as 
thick  as  broom  on  a  heath,  and  among  them 
very  fmall  fhrubs,  on  which  grows  a  fmall 
fruit,  much  refembling  an  apricot,  by  the 
Blacks  call’d  Mandanaza^  generally  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  walnut,  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  but 
by  the  natives  reckoned  very  unwholefome. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  like  ivy,  but  of 
a  lighter  green. 

The  natives  here  fow  and  plant  millet, rice, 
tobacco,  and  a  fort  of  plumb-trees,  not  un¬ 
like  our  cherry-trees,  which  they  call  Cabo- 
var  \  as  alfo  another  plant,  whofe  fruit  is 
large,  and  in  fhape  like  our  gourds.  This 
fruit,  tho’ it  has  fcarce  any  fubftance,  being 
puffy  under  the  rind,  over  a  ponderous  hard 
ftone,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common  egg  ;  yet 
it  is  much  valued  by  the  Blacks^  as  a  great 
dainty,  roafted  under  the  embers  and  chew’d, 
when  they  fuck  out  the  juice,  which  is  of  an 
orange  colour. 

f he  town  of  Rufisco 

Us  name.  T  S  by  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Rio  Frefco  or 
^  Frejh  River y  from  the  little  frefh-water 
river  running  down  from  the  inland,  through 
the  thick  woods  ftanding  about  it  i  which 
water  thus  gliding  along  under  the  fhady 
trees,  is  therefore  at  all  times  cool  and  frefh. 
The  Dutch  have  given  it  the  name  of  Vif- 
chers  Dorp,  from  the  great  number  of  fifher- 
men  inhabiting  it  •,  the  French  corrupting 
the  Portuguefe  Rio  Frefco,  have  turn’d  it  into 
Rufifco. 

Kampaen  ^  ^  town  is  a  Cape,  and  over- 

clift.  ^  againft  it,  at  a  diftance,  a  high  rocky  clift, 
encompafs’d  with  dangerous  fhoals  and  fands 
under  water,  by  the  Dutch  call’d  Kampaen, 
from  Claes  Kampaen,  a  famous  rover  of  their 
nation,  who  firft  ventured  to  approach,  and 
left  it  his  name.  However  the  channel  be¬ 
twixt  this  clift  and  the  continent  is  deep 
enough,  and  fafe  for  any  ordinary  fhip  to  fail 
through. 


The  town  of  Rufifco  is  all  fhelter’d  behind  Defirip- 
by  a  large  thick  wood,  beyond  which  there 
are  fpacious  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  In  this  wood  there  are  abundance  of 
palm-trees,  intermixt  with  much  other  va¬ 
riety  of  verdure  which,  with  the  little  fandy 
downs,  lying  between  the  town  and  the  fea, 
and  the  fine  beach  at  the  skirts  of  it,  makes 
a  curious  profpedl  from  the  fea,  efpecially 
at  low  water,  being  exactly  the  fame  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  cut.  Plate  2. 

.  Several  of  king  DameVs  officers  generally  covem- 
refide  here,  and  have  a  chief  over  them,  mem. 
call’d  Alcaide  by  the  Portuguefe  and  natives  i 
the  name  importing  a  governor  to  admi- 
nifter  juflice,  who  is  affifted  by  a  Gerafo,  as 
his  deputy.  Thefe  two  jointly  manage  the 
government,  colled:  the  king’s  cuftoms,  toll, 
anchorage  and  other  duties  *,  but  there  lies 
an  appeal  from  their  determinations  toCondy, 
viceroy  and  captain-general  of  the  king  of 
KayoFs  army  *,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Any  fhips  may  anchor  in  Rufifco  road  inTheroad. 
fix  or  feven  fathom  water,  fine  fandy  ground, 
about  two  Englifh  miles  from  thefhore. 

The  heats  are  here  intolerable  in  the  day-^^y^^^ 
time,  even  in  Decetnber,  and  efpecially  ^iiheat. 
noon  ;  for  it  is  then  generally  a  dead  calm  at 
fea,  and  no  manner  of  air  can  come  to  it  from 
the  land,  by  reafon  it  is  fo  clofe  fhelter’d 
behind  by  the  thick  woods  ftanding  about  it. 

The  heat  is  fo  ftifling,  that  neither  men  nor 
beafts  can  endure  it,  or  fcarce  breathe,  efpe¬ 
cially  near  the  ftrand,  at  low  water;  for 
there  the  refledion  from  the  fand  almoft 
fcorches  the  face,  and  burns  the  very  foies 
of  the  fhoes  in  walking  on  it  :  and  what  ren¬ 
ders  [this  the  more  infupportable,  is  the  air’s 
being  infeded  with  a  horrid  ftench,  exhaled 
from  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rotten  fmall 
fifh  like  pilchards,  either  fpread  abroad  or 
buried  in  the  fandy  downs  before  the  town, 
which  poifons  the  breath.  The  reafon  of  its 
lying  there  is,  becaufe  none  of  the  Blacks  eat 
any  fifh  till  it  is  thus  putrefy’d.  Being  ama¬ 
zed  to  think  to  what  end  they  could  do  '^his, 

I  was  told  that  the  fand  gives  the  fifh  a  fort 
of  nitrous  flavour,  which  thofe  people  highly 
admire  ;  and  according  to  the  proverb,  there 
is  no  difputing  of  tafies. 

The  bay,  by  the  French  call’d  la  Bayeriflnng. 
de  France,  or  the  French  bay,  abounds  in 
feveral  forts  of  great  and  fmall  fifli  ;  and 
this  town  ftanding  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  plentifully  fupply’d,  and  inhabited 
by  abundance  of  fifliermen,  who  daily  go 
out  feveral  leagues  in  their  canoes,  driving 
a  trade  with  what  they  catch  in  the  villages 
up  the  country,  as  well  as  in  their  own, 
whereof  more  fhall  be  faid  in  its  proper 
place.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  of 
dry’d  hides,  but  moll  of  them  fmall,  as 
being  of  young  beafts. 
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Plenty  of  The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  fowl 
cattle.  Qf  feveral  forts,  efpecially  Pintado  hens, 
and  palm -wine,  which  the  Blacks  fell  at 
eafy  rates  in  exchange  for  Sangara,  that  is 
French  brandy,  by  them  fo  called  ;  a  li¬ 
quor  they  all  love  to  excefs.  A  good  hand- 
fome  bullock  may  be  there  had  for  two 
pieces  of  eight  in  goods,  or  money,  and  a 
large  cow  for  one,  and  fometimes  under. 
Here  is  fuch  plenty  of  black  cattle,  that  I 
have  often  feen  large  droves  come  down 
from  the  inland  to  refrefli  themfelves  in  the 
fea,  at  low  water^  Handing  in  it  up  to  the 
belly  for  feveral  hours  together  about 
noon. 

The  French  have  agreed  with  the  king 
of  Kayor,  to  pay  certain  duties  to  his  offi¬ 
cers,  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  wood  and 
water.  Each  ffiip  gives  a  fettled  quantity 
of  goods.  Belides,  they  agree  with  the 
Blacks,  who  commonly  are  employ’d  in 
felling  the  wood  and  taking  up  the  water, 
which  they  carry  on  their  backs  to  the 
boats,  for  which  drudgery  they  are  eafily 
contented  with  a  few  bottles  of  Sangara,  or 
brandy. 

C  A  M  I  N  A, 

A  com-  A  very  populous  town.  Hands  at  fome 
ZZlth,  diHance  S  E.  from  Rujifeo.  This  is 
an  independent  commonwealth,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  Kayor  and  Baool^ 
having  always  withHood  the  attempts  of 
both  thofe  kings,  made  at  feveral  times  to 
*  fubdue  it,  by  the  bravery  of  its  people, 
and  their  fondnefs  of  liberty.  This  town 
is  a  continual  mart  for  hides  and  cloths. 
Generally  two  hides  go  for  a  bar  of  iron ; 
but  cryHal  beads  and  French  brandy,  are 
generally  Haple  commodities  among  thefe 
people,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  inland 
country,  who  refort  to  the  market  here. 

Emdukura. 

village  two  leagues  S  E.  from  Camina. 
Gmi-hemeryvs>  another  village,  a  league 
and  a  half  farther  from  Emdukura.  That 
of  Punto  Hands  another  league  and  a  half 
beyond  Girni-hemery  to  the  fouthward,  near 
the  little  river  Pifcina.,  fo  call’d  by  the 
Portuguefe^  from  the  great  plenty  of  fiffi 
it  breeds. 

Cape  Masto 

French  T  I E  S  next  to  the  faid  river  Pifeina,  eight 
hay.  leagues  from  Rufifeo.,  and  nine  from 

Goeree.  The  coaH  between  xdmCape  Majio 
and  Cape  Manoel,  bending  in,  forms  the 
large  open  bay  facing  to  the  fouthward,  by 
the  French  call’d  la  Baye  de  France,  or  the 
French  h2iy,  as  was  faid  above. 

The  Portuguefe  formerly  gave  this  the 
name  of  Cabo  Mafto,  from  an  accident 
which  befel  a  commander  of  a  ffiip  of 


theirs,  who  failing  by  it,  was  fo  fuddenly  Barbot, 
furpriz’d  with  a  flaw  of  wind,  that  it  brought 
his  mafls  by  the  board,  as  is  reported.  But 
Martnol  fays,  it  receiv’d  the  name  of  Cabo^^^^ 
de  Mafiiles,  or  cape  maHs,  from  one  Lati- 
celot,  a  Spanijh  commander,  in  former 
times,  on  account  of  fome  extraordinary 
tall  and  Hrait  palm-trees,  he  faw  Handing 
thereabouts,  which  from  a  diHance  out  at 
fea  look’d  like  maHs.  To  prevent  any 
fuch  accidents  from  Hidden  flaws,  as  that 
above  mention’d,  thofe  who  have  occafion 
to  fail  this  way,  about  the  cape,  coming 
from  the  land,  generally  Hrike  their  fails 
beforehand.  Thefe  guHs  commonly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  two  adjacent  mountains. 

The  coaH  from  this  cape  to  Rufifeo  is  clean 
and  deep,  fo  that  ffiips  may  fail  clofe  under 
the  ffiore. 

Porto  d’A  l  i 

I E  S  three  leagues  to  the  fouthward 
of  this  Cape  Mafio,  at  a  river  by  the 
Portuguefie  call’d  Rio  das  Pedras,  or  the 
Hony  river,  the  coaH  between  them  tending 
to  the  S  E,  The  French  have  here  a  lodge 
or  fadtory,  which  has  the  fuperiority  over  prench 
their  other  lodges  along  the  coaH,  as  far  as//Sr^. 
Gambia  river.  The  king,  or  Jam,  fome¬ 
times  refides  at  this  place.  From  this  place 
to  Cabo  Mafio  there  are  ffioals  along  the 
coaH,  running  out  above  half  a  league  into 
the  fea,  but  there  is  five  fathom  water  on 
them.  To  prevent  any  accident,  we  ge¬ 
nerally  keep  a  good  offing,  in  failing  from 
the  faid  cape  to  Porto  dd  Ali. 

The  anchoring  here  is  in  feven  fathom, 
and  preity  good,  having  Cabo  Mafio  at 
N  b  W.  and  the  remarkable  palm-trees 
Handing  on  the  ffiore  at  north.  Near  the 
beach  is  a  rock,  by  the  French  call’d  la 
Baleine,  that  is,  the  whale  ;  which  from  a 
diHance  out  at  fea,  looks  like  a  floating 
cask,  right  againH  the  abovemention’d 
palm-trees.  Take  heed  of  this  rock. 

Some  call  this  Punta  ddAli,  from  thtse-veral 
fmall  cape  to  the  weHward,  and  perhaps 
the  Portuguefe  might  originally  call  it  fo  ; 
it  might  be  alfo  call’d  Porto  df  Alt,  that  is. 

Port  All,  and  by  the  French  corruptly  Por- 
tudale :  but  this  is  not  material. 

Here  the  French  fadlory  pays  duties  to  Dutiet 
the  king  of  AH,  to  the  Alcaide,  the  king’s/"*^"'^* 
Forbe,  the  Alcaide's  interpreter,  and  to  his 
boatfwain.  The  duty  for  the  liberty  of 
watering  is  generally  four  bars  of  iron.  Be- 
fides  they  pay,  the  Welcome,  as  it  is  here 
call’d,  to  the  Alcaide,  to  the  Forbe,  and 
to  the  interpreter  ;  viz.  to  the  Alcaide  five 
bars,  and  three  to  the  Forbe  •,  befides  the 
duty  for  anchorage,  and  that  of  the  Capi- 
tain  de  Ferre,  or  commander  affiore,  and 
fix  bottles  of  brandy  among  them  all, 
with  fome  bread  and  fiffi.  The  duties  paid 
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Barbot.  at  parting,  are  eighteen  bars  of  iron,  and 
a  red  cloth  cloak,  among  the  faid  three 
officers.  They  alfo  pay  ten  hides  for  every 
floop’s  loading  of  any  goods,  and  feveral 
other  fmall  fees  to  inferior  officers  of  this 
port and  to  the  Blacks  of  the  point  and 
cademan,  each  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

In  this  town  there  are  fome  Porluguefe-t 
Mulattos,  and  trading  people.  It  is  a  great 
market  for  dry’d  bullocks  hides,  which 
TroduSl.  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  To¬ 

bacco  grows  here  wild  without  planting, 
the  green  leaves  whereof  the  natives  gather 
and  chew  with  much  fatisfadlion,  tho’  very 
harili  and  coarfe.  The  country  round  about 
is  naturally  very  fertil,  and  were  the  Blacks 
more  iuduftrious,  they  might  cultivate 
plenty  of  many  forts  of  plants.  They 
have  tamarinds,  ananas,  a  fruit  like  dates, 
but  fmaller  and  very  fweet,  of  which  they 
make  a  fort  of  liquor,  fomewhat  inferior 
to  palm-wine  ;  there  are  alfo  Sibj  trees, 
Naniples^  a  fort  of  pear-plumb,  ISIompatas, 
Tamhalumhas,  cotton,  oranges  and  lem- 
mons,  of  thefe  two  laft  but  few  ;  indigo, 
call’d  there  Arvore  de  Pinto,  in  Portuguefe, 
dying  trees,  Cacatoes,  &c.  of  all  which 
more  hereafter. 

Tleafant  Clofe  by  this  town  is  the  pleafant  delight- 
‘  ful  wood  Papa,  the  fhade  of  whofe  lofty 
trees  is  very  advantageous  for  affording  the 
inhabitants  flielter  againft  the  exceffive 
heats  of  the  fcorching  fun.  There  the 
Portuguefe  have  a  more  peculiar  abode. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  cattle  all  about 
this  country,  as  well  as  at  Rufifco  ;  and 
particularly  of  kine,  as  appears  by  the 
hides,  which  are  their  main  trade,  whereof 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  again. 

Porto  Novo, 

HAT  is,  new  haven,  is  three  leagues 
beyond  Porto  dl* Ali  to  the  S  E.  ftand- 
ing  on  a  bay,  but  has  nothing  remarkable. 
About  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  it  again, 
PuntaSe-  the  fame  way,  is  Punta  Serena,  right  before 
which  is  a  bank  of  fand  two  ^  or  three  fa¬ 
thom  under  water :  when  you  have  brought 
Cabo  Mafto  to  bear  N  N  W.  and  Punta  Serg  la 
E  S  E.  you  are  upon  this  bank. 

The  coaft  between  thefe  two  places  is 
low,  and  all  over  woody,  and  the  ffiore  all 
along  bcfet  with  fmall  villages  and'  hamlets 
of  no  note. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  departing  from 
Porto  d'  Ali  for  Juala,  there  ought  to  be 
an  offing  kept  of  about  three  leagues  and  a 
lUts.  half  from  the  fhore,  to  avoid  fome  flats, 
which  lie  off  the  fea-coaff  -,  but  it  is  well 
known  there  is  four  fathom  of  water  upon 
thofe  flats,  and  feven  fathom  in  the  channel, 
betwixt  the  fhore  and  the  faid  flats;  and 
therefore  others  look  upon  this  as  a  needlefs 
precaution. 
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Half  a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  Punta 
Serena,  is  the  point  call’d  Punta  Lugar,  in 
the  way  to  Juala,  or  Joalo. 

J  u  A  n  A. 

N  open  town,  feated  on  Rio  de  la  Gra¬ 
cia,  that  is,  Grace-River,  which  parts 
this  petty  kingdom  of  Juala  from  that  of 
Ali,  or  Ale.  Acrofs  the  river’s  mouth  is 
the  bar,  which  remains  dry  at  low  ebb,  and 
on  it  is  a  fpring  of  frefh  v/ater.  This  baritT5.tr. 
renders  the  river  not  navigable  for  flrips, 
but  only  fuch  fmall  craft  as  boats,  or  canoes  ; 
and  even  within  the  bar  the  river  is  fhallow, 
having  generally  but  four  foot  water.  For  . 
this  reafon,  great  fhips  reforting  hither,  ride 
out  in  the  open  road,  in  five  or  fix  fathom 
water,  at  about  half  a  league  diftance  from 
the  ftrand,  and  fmall  veffels  in  two  fathom 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  of  Juala  ge¬ 
nerally  carry  paffengers  afhore  in  their  pin¬ 
naces  or  canoes. 

About  a  league  to  the  Northward  of 
town  there  are  fome  flats,  right  againft 
white  point  of  land,  by  the  French  call’d 
La  Pointe  Blanche,  or  white  point ;  but  by 
the  Portuguefe,  Fazucho  ;  appearing  fome- 
vvhat  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  land  about 
it.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  three  leagues 
out  at  fea,  are  fome  flioals,  call’d  Baixos  de 
Domingos  Ramos ;  and  about  two  leagues 
north-weft  from  this,  is  a  ridge  of  fmall 
rocks,  lying  under  water,  and  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  cPdP  ds  Baixo  de  Barhocim. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  of  Juala,  Rivers%d 
runs  another  fmall  river,  fuppofed  to  pro-  ijlund. 
ceed  from  that  of  Borfalo,  which  gives 
birth  to  another  little  river,  call’d  Rio  das 
OJlras,  or  oyfter  river,  from  the  great 
plenty  of  oyfters  found  in  it  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  Near  to  the  faid  oyfter  river,  the 
Portuguefe  charts  place  the  ifland  Barjoani- 
que,  inhabited  by  Blacks,  and  it  lies  very, 
clofe  to  the  continent. 

At  this  town  of  Juala,  the  French  have  toutUs 
a  fettled  factory,  and  pay  the  following 
cuftoms  and  duties  to  the  king.  Fifteen 
thoufand  of  bugle,  and  eighteen  knives, 
to  the  king,  the  Alcaide,  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Gerafos,  the  captain  of  the  water 
and  their  boys.  Four  thouland  ditto  to 
the  Jagarafe,  and  to  the  king’s  Guyriot, 
that  is  chanter,  or  rather  buffoon,  at  co¬ 
ming  afhore  ;  and  to  other  fmaller  offi¬ 
cers,  fome  acknowledgment  in  brandy  or 
toys.  The  Po7'tuguefe,  befides  all  thefe 
cuftoms,  ufed  to  give  them  fome  provi- 
fions. 

There  is  a  road  made  by  land,  betwixt  Km// ^ 
this  town  and  that  of  Porto  d'udli,  running 
from  village  to  village  along  the  fea-fide, 
as  far  as  Rufifco,  for  the  conveniency  of 
travellers  repairing  to  the  markets. 


Some 
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Borfalo  Some  leagues  to  the  S  E.  of  Rio  das 
rivtr.  OftraSy  the  river  Borfalo  falls  into  the  Jt- 
lantick  ocean,  in  the  rriidft  of  a  bay,  or 
bending  in,  the  coaft  being  about  nine 
leagues  from  Juala.  Some  call  this  river 
BaffangamaSy  like  the  natives  it  comes 
down  above  forty  leagues  E  N  E.  up  the 
inland,  befet  on  each  fide  with  many  vil¬ 
lages,  fmall  hamlets,  and  fcattering  cot¬ 
tages.  The  tide  runs  up  it  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  ;  and  tho*  it  be  fomcwhat  flat  and 
lhallow  in  feveral  parts  near  the  mouth, 
yet  fliips  of  confiderable  burden  may  fail 
in,  there  being  three  or  four  fathom  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  channel  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  confiderable  trade  drove  there. 

Brezalme  Some  leagues  to  the  S  E.  of  this  river, 
fivtr.  jg  ^  fmaller  ;  by  the  Blacks  call’d  Buzalmi, 
and  by  the  French  Brezalmcy  which  tho* 
forming' a  wide  mouth  to  lofe  itfelf  in  the 
fea,  is  neverthelefs  not  navigable,  being 
choak’d  up  with  many  banks  and  fands  •, 
for  which  reafon  the  natives  pafs  in  and  out 
in  canoes.  Befldes  there  is  very  little  com¬ 
merce,  bating  that  the  Portuguefe  there 
buy  fait  and  provifibns. 

The  coaftsfrOm  the  river  Borfalo  to  the 
Gambia  are  low  and  level,  adorn’d  with 
(lately  trees,  but  thinly  peopled,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  for  want  of  good  rivers  j  for  all  the 
way  between  the  fiver  Buzalmi  and  Punta 
da  Barray  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gamhiay 
there  are  Ofily  fome  ihconfiderable  ones,  as 
Rio  da  Saly  or  falt-river^i  and  Crikey  which 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  ocean  among  the 
Berhecines  properly  fo  call’d,  who  extend 
Pc^da^ab  2iS  fur  2LStht  nvQT  Borfalo.  Among  them  is 
dcBianco^a  little  colony  of  Portuguefcy  call’d  Po- 
vodfao  de  BrdncoSy  lignifying  borough  of 
whites j  in  Portuguefe.  This  town  is  three 
leagues  from  the  village  of  Bar,  otherwife 
call’d  Annabaty  Handing  on  the  north  point 
of  Gambia  river,  where  the  king  of  Bar 
often  refides,  which  I  lhall  have  occafion  to 
mention  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

This  is  all  the  account  I  could  find  to 
give  of  the  maritine  part  of  Nigrltiay  from 
Cape  Verde  to  the  river  Gambia.  lam  noW 
to  fhow  a  fketch  of  the  inland  countriesj 
and  lhall  proceed  as  cautioufly  as  I  have  done 
along  the  coaft  ;  returning,  fof  the  fake  of 
good  order  to  the  river  Senega. 

Ax^inhx^  The  Arabian  MoorSy  fuppos-’d  by  forhe 
iitam.  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  the  AzoagheSy  inhabit 
that  part  of  Genehoay  which  borders  on  the 
north-fideof  the  nv tv  Senega y  as  far  as  Rio 
dos  MaringuinSy  that  is,  the  fiver  of  gnats, 
which  j  as  the  natives  inform  us,  comes 
down  from  the  country  of  Arguiny  far  di- 
ftant  to  the  northward,  and  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  Senega.  They  fuppofe  thefe  Arabs  ex¬ 
tend  eaftward,  up  the  inland,  as  far  as  the 
VoL.  V. 


other  part  of  Genehoay  call’d  Azgary  in  Barbot. 
their  language,  fignifying  marfliy  grounds, 
from  the  many  moralfes  there  are  in  it. 

Arabs y  who  are  a  meagre  tawny 
people,  or  of  a  foot  colour,  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  place  of  abode,  but  wander  up  and 
down  for  the  conveniency  of  finding  pafture 
for  their  cattle,  and  in  fuch  places  pitch 
their  tents  for  a  time  -,  having  neither  lords 
nor  princes  to  govern  them,  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Blacks  have,  but  only  fuch  chiefs 
as  they  think  fit  to  appoint  for  a  time ;  one 
of  which  is  Ali-Foukcy  refiding  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  SenegUy  of  whom  more  will  be 
faid  in  its  place. 

Of  the  inland  countries. 

HIS  kingdom  has  very  much  declin’d  KingJoni 
from  what  it  Wasiri  former  times,  botH'*-^  Scnegi. 
as  to  extent  of  dominions  and  the  number  of 
people.  The  wars  it  has  continually  beert 
ingag’d  in,  have  confiderably  con  traded 
its  limits ;  for  the  country  of  Genehoay  was 
once  a  dependahce  on  it;  and  therefore  in 
thofe  days  indifferently  call’d  Genehoa  or 
Senega.  At  prefent,  its  greateft  extent  is 
about  forty  five,  or  fifty  leagues,  along  the 
fea-coaft,  and  but  about  fifteen  in  breadth 
up  the  inland,  under  the  Government  of 
the  great  Braky  king  of  the  Senega  negroes  % 

Brakm  the  language  of  the  country  im¬ 
porting  the  fovereign,  as  Ccefar  does  the 
Roman  emperor  in  Europe.  Thus  Adoni- 
hezek  fignify’d  lord  or  king  of  Bezeky  a 
nation  fubdu’d  by  the  IfraeliteSy  immediately 
after  the  deceafc  of  Jofhuay  according  to 
Jofephusy  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Adoni  Or  Adonai  in 
Hebrew  fignifying  lord. 

The  dorri inions  of  Cheyrati'cky  bxkitvvii(tiSngdomof 
C2l\Y &  Silaticky  king  of  the  of  which 

fome  mention  has  been  made  before,  ftretch 
out  about  three  hundred  leagues  in  compafs, 
reckoning  from  the  country  of  the  Fargots 
in  the  eaft,  on  the  river  Senega,  down  about 
fifty  leagues  to  the  fea-cOaft  weftward ; 
comprehending  in  this  fpace;  ten  other  ter¬ 
ritories  and  petty  kingdoms,  which  are  tri¬ 
butary  to  it,  befides  chat  of  Ali-Fouke,  be¬ 
fore  fpOken  of,  over  whom  this  king  claims 
a  fuperiority;  and  fome  others  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Senega.  The  town  or  city  Ca- 
melinguay  alias  Condcy  is  reputed  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  little  empire.  Handing 
above  a  hundred  miles  up  the  inland,  eaft¬ 
ward  of  the  Senega. 

The  Foules  may  be  properly  divided 
iiito  two  different  nations,  the  caftern  and  ‘>f 
the  weftern,  inhabiting  from  the  eaftern^^*”’* 
part  of  the  Gelofes  to  Camelingua ;  and 
ftretching  from  Donkan  to  Bociety  on  the 
weft  to  the  lands  of  the  Gelofes ;  and  towards 
the  fouth,  to  thofe  of  ^vinct  fVollyy  and  to 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Borfalo. 


The 
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Barhot.  The  natives  reckon  their  king,  Tne  moft 
potent  prince  in  all  thofe  counef^es,  as  I 
Thtirking.  another  place.  J-fe  has  the 

character  of  being  very  courteous  and  civil 
to  the  Europeans  *,  and  has  fuch  regard  for 
them,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  of  them  to  be 
wrong’d,  or  abus’d  by  his  fubjebts,  'I'hey 
affirm,  he  is  able  to  bring  forty  or  fifty 
thoufindmen  into  the  field,  upon  occafion, 
without  any  difficulty^  according  to  the 
method  the  Blacks  in  raifing  their  armies ; 
their  warlike  expeditions  being  very  ffiort, 
for  want  of  laying  up  Bores,  and  ere6ting 
magazines  to  fupport  them  long. 

Kingdom  of  Xhe  kingdom  of  the  Gelojf,  or  Jalofes, 
r^fjalofes.^5  has  been  already  obferv’d,  extends  near 
a  hundred  leagues  caftward,  and  about 
fixty  five,  oj:  feventy  north  and  fouth,  on 
both  fides.  of  the  river  Bo?falo^  from  Gam- 
ha  to  the  kingdom  of  Senega,  Marmol 
calls  thefe  people  Chelofes. 

As  to  the  Blacks  dwelling  above  the  town 
of  Kayor,  among  the  weftern  Foules,,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  faid  of  them,  but  what  is  re¬ 
ported  by  fome  factors  of  the  French  com¬ 
pany,  viZi  That  beyond  Seratick,,  or  Che- 
ratick^  are  the  countries  of  the  Faregots,  or 
Fargots^  and  of  Engueland,  diftant  from 
their  faftory  above  three  hundred  leagues, 
up  the  river,  with  whom  they  have  began 
to  fettle  commerce  ;  the  inhabitants  no 
way  differing  from  the  other  Blacks  below 
the  river  Senega. 


TSxd  tra¬ 
velling. 


Eutan  a 
great  lake. 


Of  the  roads  by  land. 

’T"'  H  E  French  in  Senega  travel  on  camels, 
horfes,  or  affes,  in  fix  days,  from  their 
fadory  on  St.  Lewis'’^  ifland  to  Kayor.,  a- 
mong  the  weftern  Foules  •,  but  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  toil  and  danger,  moft  of  the  way 
being  through  vaft  thick  forefts,  fwarming 
with  robbers  and  wild  beafts,  without  any 
fort  of  lodging  to  repair  to  at  night. 

The  road  by  land  from  Rio  Frefco.,  or 
Rufifeo,  to  Byhurt  on  Senega.,  tho’ partly 
through  woods  and  forefts,  is  nothing  near 
fo  bad  as  that  which  leads  from  the  fadory 
to  the  town  of  Kayor.  This  we  here  fpeak  of 
is  open,  for  departing  from  Ruffco,  the  roads 
run  N  E.  to  the  village  Beer,  about  a 
league  diftant.  From  Beer  to  Jandos  is  two 
leagues  farther,  it  belongs  to  a  vaffal  of 
the  king  oijuala,  and  there  are  abundance 
of  palm-trees.  From  Jandos  it  extends 
ftill  three  leagues  northward,  to  a  lake  by 
the  natives  call’d  Eutan,  and  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Alagoas  \  that  is,  lakes,  being  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  from  which  feveial  little  rivers 
run  out,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  it  abounds 
prodigioufty  in  fiffi,  tho*  in  fummer  it  is 
almoftdry.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  al4- 
cover’d  with  a  fort  of  fmall  ffiells,  by  the 
natives  call’d  S'mbos^  much  like  thofe 
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which  the  Blacks  of  zlngola  ufe  inftead  of 
money. 

From  this  lake  the  road  rims  N  E.  to  Rule  ly 
Emdulo,  a  village,  where  they  fay,  the 
ancienteft  family  of  the  inhabitants  has  of 
courfe  the  government  of  the  place,  and 
there  travellers  generally  lie  at  night. 

There  the-  j-pad  turns  off  N  W.  to  a 
village,  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
priefts,  or  Marabouts,  of  the  country 
round  about,  by  the  Blacks  call’d  Ly- 
chSrins. 

From  this  village  the  road  goes  on  eaft- 
w^ard,  to  another  village,  call’d  Endir, 
and  from  this  again  to  that  of  Sanyeng, 
where  formerly  fome  Portuguefe  lived  with 
their  families,  but  are  fince  remov’d  to 
other  places  *,  yet  have  ftill  there  two  large 
hollies,  with  each  of  them  before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  calabaffi  tree,  in  which 
the  faid  Portuguefe  had  ingenioufly  con¬ 
triv’d  a  fpacious  fummer-houfe,  fram’d  of 5  ummer- 
the  boughs,  to  divert  themfelves,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Here  is  alfo  a  well, 
ten  fathom  deep,  which  fupplies  all  the 
country  about,  with  fweet  freffi  water, 
which  taftes  as  lufeious,  as  if  it  were  tem¬ 
per’d  with  honey.  The  affirm,  that 
the  water  of  certain  brooks,  which  2iXt  strange 
near  by  this  place  is  pernicious  to  camels 
and  dromedaries,  and  yet  good  and  whole- 
fome  for  all  other  creatures. 

From  Sanyeng,  the  road  leads  to  Mangar, 
the  refidence  of  the  king  of  Kayor,  for 
fome  part  of  the  year  ;  and  thence  ftretches 
on  to  Emboul,  where  the  faid  king  of  Kayor 
has  his  chatf  Seraglio,  being  a  fpacious  man-  Seraglio, 
fion,  parted  from  the  town  by  a  paliftlido, 
or  hedges  of  reeds,  and  the  avenues  to  it 
planted  on^  both  fides  with  palm-trees,  and 
a  large  plain  before  it,  hemm’d  in  with 
trees,  where  the  Blacks  ride  their  horfes. 

This  Seraglio  is  the  habitation  of  the  king’s 
principal  wives,  whom  they  call  Sogona, 
and  no  man  is  allow’d  to  come  nearer  to  it 
than  a  hundred  paces. 

F xom  Mangcir,  the  road  holds  on  ten 
leagires  to  the  village  Embar,  the  refidence 
of  the  next  fucceffor  to  the  king  of  the 
country  •,  and  thence  it  proceeds  to  and 
ends  at  Byhurt,  a  town  on  the  river  Senegay&yhMxz 
almoft  oppofite  to  the  iftand  of  St.  Lewis  .toa>n. 

At  this  town  of  Byhurt  are  the  king’s  ceft- 
ledlors  for  taxes  and  tolls. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  befides  the  feve- 
ral  places  here  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  road  from  Rufifeo  or  Rio  Frefco  to  Bx- 
hurt,  there  are  many  other  fmall  villages 
or  hamlets,  fcatter’d  along  the  fides  of  it. 

1  ravellers  are  alio  to  be  inform’d,  ihzt  jticonre^ 
the  heat  here  is  almoft  intolerable  all  the  ;  lienees  on 
year  about,  only  fomewhat  abating  during  ^ 
the  months  of  Novetnber  and  Decetnber  *,  and 
that  there  is  no  ftopping  from  morning  till 

nighty 
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£?/Nigritia,  or 

night,  unlefs  it  be  fome  little  time  about  noon 
under  Ibme  trees,  to  eat  of  fuch  provilions  as 
they  muft  of  neceflity  carry  along  with 
them  on  little  affes,  which  are  dull  heavy 
creatureSj  horfes  being  fcarce  at  Rufifco. 
However,  the  French  agents  ride  a  horfe- 
back,  and  their  fervants  on  thofe  forty  affes 
without  faddles,  which  is  extraordinary  un- 
eafy.  At  night  they  lie  at  fome  village, 
where  there  is  no  accommodation,  either  for 
man  or  beaft  *,  moft  of  the  native  Blacks  li¬ 
ving  for  the  moft  part  on  roots,  for  want  of 
corn,  which  is  the  common  food  in  other 
places,  thefe  here  being  extraordinary  lazy 
and  miferable  poor. 

fetched  Their  little  houfes  or  huts  are  generally 
houfes.  made  of  ftraw,  yet  fome  more  commodious 
than  others,  built  round,  without  any  other 
door  but  a  little  hole  like  the  mouth  of  an 
oven^  through  which  they  muft  creep  on  all 
four,  to  get  in  or  out ;  and  having  no  light 
but  at  that  hole,  and  a  conftant  frnoaky  fire 
continually  being  kept  within,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  any  but  a  Black  to  live  within  them, 
by  reafon  of  the  exceftive  heat  from  the  roof, 
and  no  lefs  from  the  floor,  being  a  dry  burn- 
Andbeds.  ing  fand.  Their  beds  are  made  of  feveral 
fmall  fticks,  plac’d  at  two  finger’s  breadth 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  faftned  toge¬ 
ther  with  ropes,  the  whole  fupported  by 
fliort  wooden  forks  fet  up  at  each  corner. 
’Tis  not  difficult  to  giiefs  what  eafy  fleeping 
there  is  like  to  be  on  fuch  beds,  tho*  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort  of  them  fpread  a  mat  over  thefe  bed- 
fteds  to  lie  on.  The  men  of  Byhurt  are  fo 
t<tx,yTnen  lazy,  that  they  will  do  nothing  *,  the  women 
andleud  manage  all,  even  their  fmall  trade,  by  which 
Toomen.  j^igans  they  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
very  lend  and  debauch’d  with  the  European 
failors. 

At  this  place  of  Byhurt  are  ftill  to  be  feeri 
Portu  ruins  of  a  fort,  which  the  Portuguefe  had 

g^tkfcrt.  ahrioft  finilh’d  in  the  year  1483,  under 
the  command  of  Peter  Fas  d’’  Acunha  Bifagu- 
do,  fent  hither  exprefsly  by  king  John  II.  of 
Portugal^  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  caravels, 
carrying  men  and  materials  to  effedt  it  with 
all  Ipeed.  That  king  was  induced  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  preffmg  inftances  of  one 
Bemoyy  at  that  time  king  of  the  country. 
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who  being  fucceffor  to  Barhirdmy  king  ofBARHoT. 
the  Gelofesy  and  expell’d  by  an  infurredftion 
of  his  fubjedls,  ran  afoot  from  hence  along 
the  fea-coaft,  as  far  as  Argtiin\  where  he  im- 
bark’d  for  Portugal,  with  fome  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  beg  the  affiftance  of  that  king, 
who  receiv’d  him  affectionately,  caufing 
him  and  all  his  retinue  to  be  converted  and 
baptized  with  much  pomp,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  John,  being  himfelf  godfather, 
and  the  queen  godmother.  This  Bemoy  re¬ 
turn’d  to  his  country  with  the  aforeftid  com¬ 
modore  Acunha,  and  being  landed,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  the  fort  we  have  mentioned ; 
but  the  place  proving  very  unhealthy  to  d'‘A~ 
cunha?indL\mmtu,  who  died  apace,  and  the 
fituation  being  bad,  becaufe  of  the  ftrong 
current  of  the  river,  d" Acunha  was  fo  in¬ 
cens’d,  fearing  his  king  would  appoint  him 
governour  of  the  new  fort,  which  would 
make  his  life  miferable^  that  in  a  rage  VfBurbuYOKi 
murder’d  the  unfortunate  black  king  BemoyA^' 
aboard  his  fliip,  and  return’d  with  the  reft 
of  his  men  to  Lijhon,  leaving  the  fort  half 
built.  King  John  Was  highly  offended  at 
him,  both  for  his  difappointing  the  enter- 
prize,  and  for  the  barbarous  aCl  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  convert  Bemoy  *,  concerning  which, 
fee  Vafconcellos  in  the  life  of  that  king. 

The  road  we  have  fpoken  of,  fromiCz^- 
jifeo  to  the  river  Senega,  was  made  for  the 
conveniency  of  trading  from  Goeree  to  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  which  by  fea,  is  very  te-* 
dious  and  uncertain,  the  French  having  found 
by  frequent  experience,  that  their  mips  or 
floops  often  made  it  a  voyage  of  a  whole 
month,  tho’  the  diftance  be  but  forty  leagues 
by  fea,  along  the  coaft,  the  winds  and  cur¬ 
rents  much  obftrudling  it  during  the  moft 
part  of  the  year. 

There  is  alfo  a  road  made  from  Rufifco  to 
Lamhaye,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Baool,  being  twenty  leagues  diftant  from 
Camina  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  thence  to  San- 
guayy  three  leagues  farther  N  W.  from  Lam* 
baye,  where  the  king  of  that  country  refides. 

Jamefil  is  five  leagues  eaft  of  Lamhaye,  and 
Borfalo  town  twenty  eight  or  thirty  leagues 
farther  ftill,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Bor¬ 
falo* 


CHAP.  II. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  countries  known  by  the  names  of  Foules  and 
Jalofes,  and  the  petty  kingdoms  lying  towards  the  fea-coajih  their  nature, 
produPl,  risers,  beafts,  birds,  ffhes,  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  and  infePts  5  as 
alfo  the  climate,  weather,  and  Tornado  s  z?rTravado's. 

Dlfpoftlon  F  d  dHIS  country  in  fome  parts  is  hilly  The  lakes  and  fea  afford  great  plenty  of 
if  the  com-  and  mountainous,  in  others  flat  and  feveral  forts  of  fill),  efpecially  about  CabofiF- 
^7-  level,  with  large  plains  and  commons,  inter-  Verde  and  Rufifco. 

mix’d  with  falt-pits,  large  lakes,  foreftsand  The  forefts  harbour  prodigious  numbers 
rivers,  and  abundance  of  meadow-grounds  cf.  elephants^  efpecially  wood  -  elephants, 
almoft  every  where,  which 
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Barbot.  which  here,  as  well  as  near  Gamboei,  feed 
together  in  herds,  as  the  wild  fwine  do  in 
fome  European  countries.  There  are  alfo 
lions,  leopards,  tygers,  rhinocerots,  camels, 
wild  afles,  wolfs,  wild  goats,  flags,  ounces, 
panthers,  antelopes,  fallow  deer,  wild  rats, 
wild  mules,  bears,  rabbits,  and  hares ;  but 
of  thefe  two  laft,  the  mofl  about  Tar  ay  and 
Banguifa^  two  villages  on  the  borders  be¬ 
tween  Kayor  and  Borfalo.  For  cattle,  there 
is  an  incredible  multitude,  much  lefs  in 
fize  than  what  England  generally  affords, 
which  run  about  wild ;  but  about  the  Senega^ 
this  fort  of  cattle  is  larger  than  in  the  other 
parts.  Wild  boars  are  alfo  very  numerous, 
their  flefh  much  whiter,  and  not  fo  well 
tailed  as  ours  m  Europe.  The  ounces  are 
reckoned  much  fiercer,  and  more  ravenous 
than  the  tygers,  but  at  the  fame  time  more 
beautiful. 

Here  are  alfo  very  many  apes,  monkeys, 
and  baboons,  but  not  fo  handfome  or  game- 
fome  as  thofe  of  the  coafl  of  Guinea.  There 
are  alfo  large  porcupines,  in  Barhar^j  call’d 
Zaita.,  and  two  forts  or  fpecies  of  very  fmall 
tame  goats,  which  the  natives  value  very 
much  for  their  flefh,  and  are  to  them  inflead 
of  fheep.  One  fort  of  thefe  animals  has  a 
beautiful  fliining  black  fkin,  highly  efteem’d 
among  the  Blacks ;  the  other  fort  has  long 
hair  about  the  neck.  The  flefh  of  the  fe¬ 
males  is  juft  tolerable,  but  that  of  the  males 
is  dry,  naught,  and  Icarce  eatable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  ftrong  fuffbeating  feent,  or  ra¬ 
ther  flench  always  attending  it. 

I  muft  again  fay  fomewhat  more  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  oxen  and  cows  already 
mention’d.  The  number  of  them  muft  be 
almoft  infinite,  if  we  confider  the  very  many 
cargoes  of  dry  hides  in  the  hair,  fhipp’d  off 
every  year  at  Senega,  Goeree,  Porto  AH, 
and  other  parts,  and  the  fmall  price  they 
are  purchas’d  at  •,  a  good  ox  or  bullock 
yielding  under  two  pieces  of  eight  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  and  a  large  cow  much  lefs. 
Jitrdi  of  Baool  conftantly  keeps  above 

cattel.  ^  5000  of  this  fort  ofcattel ;  and  every  one  of 

the  better  fort  among  the  natives  has  a  large 
herd,  or  drove,  fuitable  to  his  rank  and  abi¬ 
lity.  This  prodigious  quantity  of  cartel  runs 
in  and  about  the  woods,  feeding  in  herds  of 
3  or  400  together,  led  by  one  Angle  Black, 
who  looks  after,  and  drives  them  all  back 
every  evening  into  places  paliffaded,  like  a 
park  fence.  The  cows  are  moll  mifehievous, 
and  will  run  at  any  perfon  that  comes  near 
with  any  thing  that  is  red,  either  in  clothes, 
or  the  hands :  their  milk  is  very  good  and 
fweet. 

Red  deer,  The  flags  and  hinds  have  little  fhort 
rubbits,  horns,  bending  towards  the  neck,  like  a 
find  hftres.  ram’s  ;  the  flefh  of  the  firft  of  them  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  fweet  and  good  •,  that  of  the  hares 
and  rabbits  is  much  the  fame  as  in  England. 


There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  fallow  deer, 
and  abundance  of  dogs,  cats,  and  civet  cats ; 
befides  feveral  forts  of  other  aminals  un¬ 
known  to  us.  One  fort  whereof,  is  remark- 
ble,  for  that  it  has  the  body  of  a  dog,  and  ^  ftT  aKof 
the  hoofs  of  a  deer,  but  larger,  the  fnout  cret^tHr^. 
much  like  that  of  a  mole,  and  feeds  on 
ants,  or  pifmires ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Blacks,  digs  as  fall  with  that  fnout  un¬ 
der  ground,  as  a  man  can  conveniently 
walk.  I  had  one  of  them  given  me  dead, 

•which  I  have  drawn  exadlly  as  here  repre- 
fented  in  the  cut. 

This  country  is  alfo  infefted  with  feveral  Jfr/ifn/j. 
forts  of  venomous  ferpents,  the  worft  of 
which  is  of  a  light-grey  colour,  which 
however  does  not  offer  to  offend  man,  un- 
lefs  provok’d.  Thefe  often  lurk  at  night 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Blacks,  to  watch  for 
rats  and  mice,  which  they  are  very  fond  of. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  natives  have  a  great 
veneration  for  them,  as  believing  that  the 
fouls  of  their  kindred  departed  are  tranf- 
migrated  into  them  ;  and  therefore  they 
conclude,  that  whofoever  offers  to  deftroy 
them,  defer ves  death.  As  foon  as  one  of 
this  fort  of  fnakes  has  bit  a  Black,  he  pre-  StiperJIi- 
fently  repairs  to  the  Marabout,  or  prieft  of 
the  place,  to  be  cured,  by  his  charms,  and 
fuperftitions.  If  the  Marabout  happens  to 
be  from  home,  the  perfon  is  neverthelefs 
cured,  by  touching  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
is  always  Handing  upright  by  the  prieft’s 
houfe,  for  that  purpofe. 

The  farther  pretend  to  fay,  thty  pying 

have  here  feen  a  fort  of  wing’d,  or  flying -Serpewrf. 
ferpent,  which  ufes  to  feed  on  cow’s  milk, 
fucking  it  at  the  dug,  without  hurting  the 
beaft.  This  fort  of  ferpent  they  affirm, 
will  ftifle  a  man  in  a  few  minutes.  Another 
fort  they  fay  is  fo  monftrous  big,  as  to 
fwallow  a  buck,  or  a  ftag  whole. 

There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  extraor-  LUards. 
dinary  large  lizards,  which  are  good  to  eat ; 
and  no  fewer  of  the  little  fort,  which  make 
their  nefts  in  the  hurts  and  cottages,  and 
are  very  troublefome  to  the  Blacks,  by  run¬ 
ning  continually  to  and  fro  over  their  faces 
and  bodies,  as  they  lie  afleep,  in  the  night, 
and  fouling  on  them. 

Here  is  alfo  abundance  of  feveral  forts  of  Birds. 
birds  and  fowl.  One  of  the  fineft  fort  are 
the  parrots,  but  more  efpecially  the  par-  Carrots. 
rokeets,  being  no  bigger  than  an  European 
lark,  fome  all  over  green,  others  with  a 
grey  head,  the  belly  yellow,  the  wings  green, 
the  back,  part  yellow  and  part  green,  and 
a  very  long  tail  ;  but  thefe  feldom  or  never 
talk,  though  ever  fo  well  taught,  having 
only  a  pretty  fweet  cry  or  tone.  An¬ 
other  fort  are  of  an  afh-colour  about  the 
neck,  and  yellow  or  green  about  the 
body  ;  and  thefe  do  much  mifehief  in  the 
corn  fields. 
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Chap.  z.  o/Nigrkia,  or  North-Guinea. 

Cocks  and  The  poultry,  both  cocks  and  hens,  are  ex-  as  green  as  an  emerald  all  over,  or  ofaBARBor 
traordmary  fnriall,  and  perch  on  the  trees,  fine  yellow  or  blue,  fome  of  which  I  brought 
like  other  birds ;  their  flefii  very  Tweet,  over  into  Europe. 

Tlntadas.  I'he  Pintadg,  heos,  which  are  alTo  very  The  Blocks  fay  they  have,  in  Tome  parts,  ojlrkhes 
Imall,  haye  a  delicious  tafte,  efpecially  the  oftriches  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  and 
young  ones.  Their  feathers  are  of  a  dark  Tome  Tmaller,  which  they  reckon  rare  meat, 
alh  colour,  all  over  Tull  of  Tmali  white  every  part  of  their  flefh  having  a  different 
Tpecks,  To  regular  and  uniform,  that  they  t9fte  from  the  other.  Their  feathers  are  ge- 
exceed  many  Tmall  birds  in  beauty.  The  nerally  of  a  dark-grey.  This  creature  is  To 
cocks  have  a  fine  rifing,  or  tuft  on  the  generally  known,  that  I  think  it  Tuperfluous  to 
crown,  like  a  comb,  of  the  colour  of  a  dry  fay  much  more  of  it  *,  but  only  to  undeceive 
walnut-fhell,  and  very  hard.  They  have  the  credulous,  as  touching  an  erroneous  opi- 
a  Tmall  red  gill,  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  nion  which  fias  long  prevail’d  among  Euro- 
like  ears,  ft  rutting  out  downwards  ;  but  the  peans.^  and  is,  that  the  oftriches  feed  on  and 
hens  have  none.  They  are  To  iftrong,  that  digeft  iron  •,  the  contrary  being  very  well 
it  is  very  hard  to  hold  them,  and  very  known,  and  may  be  TufHciently  clear’d  by 
bold  withal.  They  Teldom  have  long  tails,  thisinftance.  The  embaffadors  ofM?rc?r<r£>, 
except  thoTe  that  fly  much,  when  the  tail  and  to  theScates-general  of  the  uni- 
is  of  uTe  to  them,  Terving  as  a  rudder  to  ted  provinces,  in  the  year  1659,  among  other 
help  them  in  turning.  Their  beaks  are  thick  rarities  of  tfioTe  countries,  brought  over  to 
and  ftrong,  their  claws  long  and  lharp  :  Holland.,  as  a  prefent,  an  oftrich,  which  died 
They  feed  on  worms,  and  rake  up  the  earth  2XAmJterdam  by  greedily  Twallowing  of  iron- 
to  come  at  them,  or  elfe  on  graflioppers,  nails,  which  children  tlirew  to  it,  bilieving 
which  are  very  numerous.  Their  flefh  is  that  creature  had  digefted  it  like  bread  ; 
tender  and  Tweet,  in  moft  of  them  white,  for  the  oftrich  being  open’d  when  dead, 
yet  Tome  have  it  black,  and  are  taken  by  above  eighty  nails  were  found  entire  in  its 
dogs  running  them  down,  being  kept  Tome-  ftomach.  Others  have  obferv’d,  that  the 
times  2  or  300  in  a  flock.  They  alTo  c>ftrtches do  void  the  iron,  or  brafs  they  have 
thrive  well  aboard  of  ftiips,  and  live  long  •,  To  greedily  Twallow’d,  without  the  leaft  di- 
and  if  taken  yoCing,  become  as  tame  as  our  rninution,  and  even  that  is  fcarce  done  with- 
hens.  As  to  fhape,  they  much  refemble  out  imminent  danger  of  the  creature’s  life, 
a  partridge,  but  are  much  larger.  or  at  leaft  making  it  very  Tick.  Thus  it 

Thefe  Pintadas  perch  on  trees,  as  do  alfo  appears,  that  this  animal’s  devouring  of  iron 
their  partridges,  which  are  generally  of  a  or  copper,  does  not  proceed  from  a  natural 
larger  fize  than  ours  in  England,  and  differ  appetite  for  thoTe  metals,  nor  from  the 
from  them  in  the  colour  of  their  feathers,  ftrength  of  its  ftomach  to  digeft  them  ;  but 
Tome  being  white,  and  others  black.  from  a  voracious  temper  and  ftupidity, 

^iUGeefe.  Here  is  alfo  a  fort  of  wild  geefe.  Tome-  which  makes  it  fwallow  things  To  prejudi- 
what  differing  in  feathers  from  the  Euro-  cial  to  its  body. 

pean,  and  arm’d  at  each  wing  with  a  hard,  Now  and  then  there  appear  in  thefe  parts 
iharp,  horny  fubftance,  about  two  inches  Tome  dwarf-herons,  which  the  French 
and  a  half  long.  Aygrets,  being  much  like  the  other  herons 

Ted.  Teal  are  pretty  common  and  very  deli-  in  lhape,  excepting  the  bill  and  legs,  which 

clous,  efpecially  the  grey  ones  of  the  river  are  quite  black,  and  all  the  feathers  of  a 
Senega.  curious  white. 

Doves, ^c.  Nor  is  there  lefs  plenty  of  turtle-doves,  I  had  one  of  thefe  given  me  by  a  Black, 

which  are  choice  meat,  as  are  the  wild  pi-  who  Ihot  it  in  the  woods  ;  and  from  the 
geons,  or  ring-doves,  which  the  woods  wings  and  back  of  it  I  caus’d  to  be  pick’d 
Twarm  with  *,  as  they  do  with  nightin-  a  Tort  of  very  long,  Tmall,  round  and  hairy 
gals,  much  like  ours  m  Europe,  but  do  not  feathers,  12  or  15  inches  long,  which  the 
ling  To  fweetly.  In  Tome  places  there  are  French  C2l\\  Aygrets,  as  well  as  the  bird,  and 
larks.  are  highly  valu’d  among  the  Purks,  and 

Tugles,  Eagles  are  very  numerous  *,  as  are  the  other  eaftern  nations.  Thefe  I  have  by  me 
/?<uyAv,8cc.ftorks  ;  Ihort-wing’d  hawks  •,  herons,  white  to  this  day,  as  a  very  great  rarity. 

and  black  •,  vultures,  whoTe  skins  are  much  There  is  another  bird,  which  has  a  crook-  Alcaviak 
valu’d  by  the  Blacks  ',  alfo  falcons,  wood-  ed  beak,  with  a  black  Ikin  on  the  neck  and 
cocks,  wild  ducks,  and  almoft  all  Torts  of  head,  but  no  feathers  there,  tho’  it  has  on 
birds  known  to  us  in  Europe,  whether  wild  the  body.  Near  the  town  of  Sandos  and 
or  tame,  befides  others  quite  unknown  to  the  lake  Eutan,  they  have  a  Tort  of  iron- 
us  Tome  of  which  are  extraordinary  beau-  grey  fowl,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Twan,  whoTe 
tiful  to  the  eye,  having  curious  red  heads,  beak  is  round,  and  hooked,  like  that  of  a 
necks  and  tails,  and  their  tails  mix’d  with  parrot,  with  white  feathers  under  it.  The 
lively  blue,  yellow,  and  black.  Others  are  bird  Alcaviak,  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pea- 
VoL.  V.  -J  cock. 
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Babrot.  cock,  having  a  tufc  of  curious  fine  fmall 
feathers  on  the  head,  much  like  a  coronet, 
fpotted  with  white  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
and  its  feathers  all  over  like  velvet. 

Bees.  It  is  almoft  impoflible  to  be  exadl  in  de- 

fcribing  all  the  feveral  forts  of  infeds  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  fhall  pafs  over  them 
the  more  flightly.  The  bees  fwarm  in  the 
woods,  efpecially  towards  the  river  Gambia^ 
where  the  Blacks  make  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  wax. 

The  woods  are  alfo  full  of  very  large  ants 

gnat's^ 8cc.| or  pifmires,  and  fundry  forts  ot  gnats  and 
flies,  which  are  troublefome  to  travellers  •, 
as  is  a  fort  of  infefb,  like  a  little  crab,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fling  in  the  tail,  like  the  fcorpion, 
which  obliges  the  Blacks  to  travel,  for  the 
mofl  part,  by  night,  through  the  forefts 
with  lights  made  of  a  bituminous  fierce 
burning  fort  of  wood  they  have  among 
them. 

Tijh.  As  for  fifh,  there  is  as  great  plenty,  as 

much  variety,  and  feveral  forts  as  large, 
as  can  be  imagin’d,  all  along  that  coafl ; 
and  particularly  in  the  bay,  by  the  French 
call’d,  la  Baye  de  France or  French  Bay.  I 
often  fent  out  the  pinnace  there,  with  fix 
hands,  who  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  with 
our  feane,  caught  fo  great  a  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  fifh,  large,  and  very  good,  as  would 
give  200  men  a  meal.  Several  forts  were 
the  fame  we  have  in  England  and  France^ 
and  others  quite  unknown  to  us. 

Generally  the  fifh  is  very  large.  I  have 
feen  fcales  1 5  inches  about,  very  fine  and 
curious  in  their  form. 

Pilchards.  Pilchards,  though  fmall,  are  very  good, 
appearing  in  mighty  fhoals  at  certain  times, 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  about  Rufifeo, 
where  the  Blacks  pretend  to  dry  them,  on 
the  fandy  downs,  before  their  town,  next 
the  ocean,  as  I  fhall  again  obferve. 

Soles.  The  foies  here  are  longer,  and  not  fo 

round  as  thofe  in  France.  Mullets  are  much 
of  the  fame  fhape  as  with  us  j  as  are  the 
turbots,  pikes,  thornbacks,  and  monks  of 
three  or  four  forts,  one  of  which  is  all  over 
full  of  round  blue  fpots.  The  bream,  cre¬ 
vices,  and  lobflers,  differ  much  from  ours 
in  Europe.  There  are  no  oyflers  at  all, 
but  abundance  jamhles.,  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  a  man’s  hand. 

Strange  The  forts  of  fifh  unknown  in  Europe, 
are  the  pargues,  the  gold  fijh,  the  tunny,  the 
racoas  in  fhape  like  a  falmon,  the  neger, 
and  the  farde,  which  the  Blacks  eat  above 
any  other  fifh. 

There  are  alfo  multitudes  of  vaft  great 
fharks,  porpoifes,  or  fea-hogs,  fouffleurs,  by 
the  Dutch  call’d  nord-kapers,  and  by  the 
Englijh  grampujfes,  being  a  fort  of  whales, 
fuccets,  and  fpruntons,  or  fword-fifhes,  having 
a  long  fharp-pointed  bone  flicking  flrait  out 


from  their  upper  jaw  ;  with  which  it  is  fiid 
they  can  flrike  through  the  planks  of  a  fhip, 
and  make  it  leaky.  The  efpadon,  as  the 
French  call  it,  is  alfo  found  in  thefe  feas, 
having  a  bone  four  foot  long  proceeding 
from  its  upper  jaw,  with  other  fmaller  bones 
croffing  it  at  equal  diflance,  with  which  it 
catches  other  filhes. 

The  pools,  brooks,  lakes,  and  other 
watery  places  in  this  country  are  alfo  well 
flor’d  with  carps,  crevices,  and  the  fifh 
they  there  call  Herke-hau,  much  like  a  fal¬ 
mon. 

The  crocodiles,  or  alligators,  are  2X^0  Alligators. 
pretty  common,  fome  of  them  accounted 
venomous,  and  others  not  *,  befides  another 
fort,  much  like  a  ferpent,  and  feeding  on 
pifmires. 

The  natural  lazinefs  of  the  natives  in  ge¬ 
nera],  may  perhaps  be  one  reafon  of  the 
great  plenty  of  fifh  hereabouts,  and  its 
growing  fo  large  •,  becaufe  the  Blacks  do 
not  ufe  to  go  a  fifhing,  unlefs  they  can  find 
no  game  a  hunting,  or  fhooting. 

The  Soil 

S  a  reddifh  burnt  mould,  mix’d  withfand, 
yet  very  fertile  in  the  low  lands  of  Senega 
and  Gambia,  by  reafon  thofe  rivers  overflow 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  *,  and  propor- 
tionably  in  all  other  places,  becaufe  of  the 
moiflure  and  coolnefs  of  the  night,  during 
the  fummer  feafon :  fo  that  mofl  European 
feeds  thrive  quickly,  but  none  of  our  fruit- 
trees.  However,  the  Blacks  make  little  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  natural  goodnefs  of  their  foil, 
being,  as  I  have  often  obferv’d,  a  very  floth- 
ful  people.  Maiz  or  Indian  wheat,  and  mil- 
let,  the  two  forts  of  grain  they  make  mofl  Milieu 
ufe  of,  would  yield  a  mighty  increafe,  and 
prevent  the  deflrudtive  famine  they  are  often 
expofed  to,  as  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  elfe- 
where ;  our  European  corn  will  not  anfwer 
well,  the  heat  being  too  violent,  and  the 
ground  too  moifl. 

Rice  would  grow  with  eafe  in  the  \owRice. 
lands,  if  the  people  were  more  induflrious 
but  they  have  little  or  none,  unlefs  it  is  at 
Cabo  Vtrde,  alledging  they  do  not  love  that 
fort  of  grain. 

Ignames  and  potatoes  are  common  enough.  Roots. 
befides  feveral  other  forts  of  roots,  which 
the  natives  value  very  much,  tho’  fome  of 
them  are  very  infipid.  They  ufually  dry  and 
keep  them  till  they  have  occafion.  There 
is  alfo  a  particular  fort,  call’d  Gernot,  which 
tafles  like  a  hazle-nut. 

The  little  white  peafe  of  Kayor,  2Lnd  the  Pea/e  and 
white  and  red  beans,  are  tolerable  enough 
to  ear. 

The  Maniguette  or  Guinea  pepper  might  Guinea 
be  well  improved  here  j  but  the  natives  do 
not  regard  it,  fo  that  there  are  only  fome 

bufhes 
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bulhes  of  it  to  be  feen  here  and  there  about 
Caho  Verde. 

Water-me-  Water-melons  abound  every  where,  but 
Ions.  nothing  fo  fweet  and  pleafant  as  in  Portugal.y 
their  juice  being  very  infipid.  At  Goeree  they 
cultivate  a  fmall  fort  of  melons  not  much 
bigger  than  an  ordinary  egg,  which  when 
quite  ripe  turns  perfeftly  red. 

Papayes.  The  Papays^  which  tafte  like  coleflowers, 
grow  on  a  fmall  tree,  with  large  leaves, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  melon,  but  not 
many  of  them  on  one  tree.  Thefe  are  a 
good  refrefhment  to  failors,  as  are  the  pom- 
fotnpions.  pions  of  the  country,  but  thefe  very  fmall 
and  crabbed. 

The  pine -apple  or  Anana  is  plentiful  about 
Herbs.  Senega.,  but  fcarce  at  Caho  Verde.  Here  is 
abundance  of  Dandelion  growing  wild  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft,  but  extremely  bitter ; 
as  alfo  every  where  great  plenty  of  large 
field-purflain,  and  wild  lharp  forrel,  call’ j 
Guinea  forrel,  accounted  very  wholefome, 
being  preferved  in  a  pickle  of  fait  and  vine¬ 
gar.  It  grows  like  a  fmall  bulh,  with  a  little 
prickly  ftalk,  the  leaves  Ihort  and  broad. 

I  once  found  at  Goeree.,  a  fort  of  plant, 
which  has  the  feent  both  of  thyme  and  mar¬ 
joram. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  this 
defeription  to  fpeak  of  the  palm-wine,  by  the 
Blacks  call’d  Miguolu,  whereof  there  is  great 
plenty,  as  alfo  of  the  palm-oil,  much  ufed 
by  the  natives  to  feveral  purpofes  \  and  will 
therefore  forbear  in  this  place  giving  any  far¬ 
ther  account  of  the  feveral  forts  of  palm-trees 
of  which  they  are  made.  Only  it  may  be 
here  obferved,  that  there  are  abundance  of 
palm-trees  in  this  country,  efpecially  about 
Rujifeo,  which  are  a  great  ornament,  and 
do  much  fet  off  their  landskips  j  but  there 
are  no  coco-trees  at  all. 


Trees  and  Fruits. 

Trees.  A  S  for  wild  trees,  I  took  notice  of  none  like 
what  we  have  in  Europe,  or  that  the  na¬ 
tives  made  any  other  advantage  of  them  but 
for  fuel.  I  have  feen  fome  there  of  an  im- 
menfe  magnitude,  the  trunks  being  fo  big 
about,  that  feveral  men  together  could  not 
fathom  them.  If  I  may  believe  fome  of  the 
French  fadlory,  they  have  feen  fuch  as  twenty 
men  could  not  fathom.  Moft  certain  it  is, 
that  I  faw  myfelf  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  lying 
on  the  ground  at  the  cape,  near  Goeree, 
which  was  fixCy  foot  about,  and  in  it  a  hol¬ 
low  or  cavity,  big  enough  to  contain  twenty 
men  Handing  clofe  together  *,  and  I  farther 
obferved,  that  there  were  feveral  forts  of  odd 
figures  of  men  and  beafts,  which  appear’d 
fuch  at  a  diftance,  form’d  by  nature  itfelf  on 
the  bark. 

Thefe  lar^e  trees  have  a  foft  tender  bark; 
the  leaves  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  four  or  five  growing  clofe  together  in 


a  clu/ler.  They  run  up  in  a  few  years  to  an  Barbot. 
amazing  bulk  and  lofcinefs  in  low  fat 
grounds. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tree  in  the  forefts.  The  Ape- 
on  which  a  kind  of  fmall  birds, no  bigger  than  tree. 
fparrows,  make  faft  their  hanging  nefts  to 
the  ends  of  the  boughs  ;  fo  that  on  one  of 
thefe  trees  there  are  often  above  an  hundred 
of  the  faid  hanging  nefts,  very  curioufly  and 
artificially  twiftedand  wrought  by  thofe  little 
creatures  to  preferve  their  young  ones  from 
the  ferpents,  as  the  Blacks  pretend  ;  but  I 
rather  believe  from  the  apes  and  monkeys, 
which  are  in  great  multitudes  on  the  trees, 
leaping  and  skipping  from  one  branch  to  an¬ 
other,  and  feeding  on  a  certan  fruit  very 
common  in  the  woods,  refembling  a  gourd, 
but  fomewhat  longer.  The  Blacks  therefore 
call  this  the  ape-tree  -,  of  which  I  fhall  fiy 
more  in  my  remarks  upon  the  river  Sejlro. 

Among  the  eatable  fruits  hereabouts,  Xiiquor. 
took  notice  of  one,  in  fliape  like  a  fmall 
plumb,  which  the  natives  make  much  ufe  of, 
extradling  from  it  a  fharpifh  liquor  ;  ferving 
them  inftead  of  palm-wine,  where  this  is 
fcarce  to  be  had. 

The  country  has  but  few  orange-trees  ;  Or4«^« 
but  there  is  more  plenty  of  fmall  crab  lem- 
mons,  efpecially  in  the  lands  of  the  Foules, 
about  Camelingue. 

In  the  agent’s  garden  at  Goeree,  I  faw  Paima 
fome  plants  of  the  Palma'Chrifii,  of  which  Chrifti. 
a  medicinal  oil  is  made.  He  told  me,  it  was 
of  that  fort  of  Kikajon  or  gourd- tree,  which 
cover’d  Jonas*s  hut  when  he  fat  down  before 
the  great  city  of  Nineveh. 

The  Portuguefe  in  this  country  make  much  Kola^«zV. 
ufe  of  the  fruit  Kola,  refembling  a  large  chef- 
nut,  in  the  rainy  and  winter  feafons  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Here  is  great  ple..ity  of  a  fmall  fruit  like 
dates,  whereof  they  make  a  fort  of  wine, 
call’d  Shonkon,  which  is  not  fo  pleafant  as 
the  true  palm-wine.  Of  the  fame  is  made  a 
fort  of  oil,  ferving  for  feveral  ufes  •,  as  is  alfo 
done  of  the  wine-palm -trees,  producing  a 
fmall  fort  of  nuts,  which  afford  the  Punic 
oil,  having  a  feent  almofi;  like  violets,  and 
tafting  like  olives,  of  a  yellow  faffron  colour. 

This  fort  of  palm-tree  they  call  Sijhy  and  put 
a  great  value  upon  the  wine  made  of  it.  I 
never  faw  any  right  coco -trees  in  thefe  parts, 
and  believe  none  grow  here,  as  at  the  ifiands 
in  the  bight  of  Guinea. 

The  Kakaton  is  reckoned  very  cooling,  has  icakaton 
a  thin  skin  or  peel  of  a  dark  green,  but  \s  fruit-  . 
crabbed  and  fourifh  ;  as  is  another  fort  of 
fruit  here  call’d  Naniples,  in  lhape  like  an  m  •  i 
acron,  full  of  juice,  the  peel  yellow  and" 
fmooth.  The  Blacks  ufe  it  in  fevers,  mix¬ 
ing  the  juice  with  water,  which  is  very  re- 
frefhing. 

The  Nojnpatas  are  about  the  bignefs  ofj,jom- 
a  chefnut,  green  without,  very  lufeious,  patas. 

growing 
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Carrot,  growins;  on  a  fort  of  tall  tree,  and  heats  the 


blood. 

Banale.  The  Banale  is  a  red  fruit,  fhaped  like  a 
peach,  as  fweet  as  honey.  There  is  alfo  a 
Tort  of  white  mulberry-trees  and  tamarinds. 
Tamba-  The  ‘Tambakiimba  is  about  as  big  as  a  pi- 
kumba.  ggon’s  egg,  of  a  very  difagreeable  tafte,  and 
extraordinary  hot. 

Diabolos.  The  fruit  Diabolos  is  a  fort  of  hazle-nut, 
which  taftes  like  almonds.  Another  fpecies 
of  trees  bear  a  fruit  like  fmall  pears. 

Cotton.  Cotton-trees  are  pretty  ,  common.  The 
Blacks  fpin  and  weave  the  cotton,  making  nar¬ 
row  cloths  of  it,  fome  for  their  own  ufe,  and 
a  vaft  quantity  to  fell  to  the  Europeans^  who 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  of  them  all  along 
thecoaft  of  efpecially  \.\\t  EngU^, 

Portuguefe.,  and  Dutch  j  but  the  French  very 
feldom.  as  having  no  fettlements  any  where 
on  the  coaft  of  South-Guinea  z,iFida. 

Banana.  ^  The  trees  are  very  plentiful,  the 

fruit  whereof  is  by  the  Spaniards  call’d  A- 
damG- Apple  ;  for  what  reafon  I  know  not, 
but  fliall  fay  more  of  it  hereafter. 

Indigo.  The  Pinto  is  a  bufh  about  three  foot  high, 
from  whofe  leaves  they  extradt  a  fort  of  in¬ 
digo,  to  dye  their  cloths  or  clouts  of  a  dark 
blue,  as  fhall  be  more  particularly  obferved 
in  another  place. 

Grafs  and  The  meadows  and  pafturc-grounds  pro- 

duce  great  plenty  of  grafs  to  feed  their  cattle 
and  horfes,  which  are  very  numerous  j  but  the 
hay  made  of  it  proves  very  tough  and  dry, 
by  reafon  of  the  violent  heat. 

Flowers.  The  fields  and  woods  are  adorned  with  fe- 
veral  forts  of  wild  flowers,  of  an  indifferent 
beauty,  and  quite  different  from  any  we  have 
either  in  France  or  England.  1  took  notice  of 
one  particular  fort  among  the  many  other,for 
its  beautiful  crimfon  colour,  and  its  refem- 
bling  the  flower,  by  the  French  call’d  Belle 
de  nuit,  or  the  night-flower  ;  but  the  Blacks 
take  no  manner  of  delight  in  flowers. 

Fhyfical  The  phyfical  herbs  ufed  by  the  Blacks  m 
herbs.  their  difeafes,  are  of  fundry  forts,  but  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  Europeans.,  and  quite 
differing  from  ours  in  fhape.  They  wonder 
at  us  for  eating  of  herbs  and  falads,  and  fay 
we  do  like  the  cattle  and  horfes. 

Rock-Salt. 

H  E  bottom  of  the  river  Senega.,  be- 
tween  Byhurt  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis, 
is  all  covered,  where  there  is  two  foot  water, 
with  a  cruft  or  bank  of  rock-falt,  which  the 
Blacks  dig  out  in  pieces  or  lumps,  with  large 
iron-hooks.  This  fait,  as  foon  as  dry’d  in 
the  air,  turns  white,  and  is  indifferently  well 
fivour’d.  The  men  who  work  at  it  fay,  that 
as  laft  as  they  dig  it  out,  the  hole  fills  up 
again  •,  as  when  a  hole  is  cut  in  ice,  the 
water  foon  freezes  and  fhuts  it  up  again. 

Trade  of  T his  fait  is  convey  ed  all  over  the  country, 
fait.  upon  camels,  for  the  account  of  the  king 


of  Kayor  •,  and  a  camel’s  load  of  it  is  here 
valued  at  a  Cabo  Verde  cloth  or  clour,  or 
elfe  a  basket  of  millet. 

The  great  lumps  of  rock-falt  are  broke 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  packed  up  in  leathern 
bags  of  an  equal  competent  weight,  fo  as 
two  of  them  make  a  camel’s  load.  The 
Dutch  formerly  ufed  to  carry  fome  of  this 
rock-falt  into  Holland.  Tho’  the  kina  here 
makes  all  the  advantage  of  the  trade  for  fait, 
he  is  at  no  charge  for  digging  of  it ;  but 
the  buyer  is  to  defray  it. 

This  country  produces  no  gold,  nor  any 
other  metal,  or  mineral,  that  I  could  hear  of. 

Of  the  Air  or  Climate. 

TT  is  in  the  main  very  unhealthy,  -unhealthy 

cially  near  the  rivers  and  marfby  grounds,  climate. 
and  in  woody  places ;  but  moft  of  all  to 
white  men,  particularly  in  Jul'j,  Auguji,  and 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  ;  for 
from  September  to  June,  the  heats  are  almoft 
intolerable,  and  produce  many  fatal  diftem- 
pers  in  the  Europeans,  who  refide  here  on 
the  account  of  trade.  However,  I  am  oHntempe- 
opinion,  that  their  intemperance  is  more''^”" 
prejudicial  to  them,  than  the  air  itfelf  *,  for"’^^-'^’ 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  very  many  of  them 
are  guilty  of  much  excefs  in  palm-wine  and 
women :  yet  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  very 
air  of  the  country  occafions  malignant  fevers, 
which  frequently  carry  off  a  lufty  man  in 
twenty-four  hours  i  but  if  he  can  withftand 
the  firft  fury  of  it,  there  is  gr.ea.t  likelihood 
of  his  recovering. 

The  natives  themfelves  are  new:  fometimes 
exempted  from  fuch  diftempers  *,  but  are  of¬ 
ten  known  ,to  Janguifh  under  them,  if  not 
immediately  fhatch’d  away  by  thofe  violent 
fevers.  They  are  very  fubje.cft  to  confump- 
tions,  convulfions,  and  palfies,  of  which  at 
laft  they  die. 

Another  difeafe,  as  bad  as  the  fever,  if  Worms  in 
not  worfe,  is  that  occafion’d  by  the  worms  ^heflefh. 
this  malignant  air  breeds  in  the  flefti  of  men, 
as  well  Blacks  as  Europeans ;  fome  of  which 
worms  are  four  or  five  foot  long :  but  the 
Blacks  are  moft  affl idled  with  them,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  their  ufual  bad  diet, 
and  debauchery  of  all  forts.  Intending  to 
fay  more  of  this  difeafe  of  worms,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  I 
lhall  be  the  Ihorter  in  this  place,  and  only 
add,  that  men  are  here  plagued  with  a  fort 
of  hand- worms,  which  in  the  Carihbee  iflands 
in  America,  are  call’d  Chiques,  and  work 
themfelves  into  the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the 
heels,  becoming  the  more  troublv-rfome  and 
infupportable,  in  that  they  are  not  to  be 
rooted  out,  if  they  have  once  time  given 
them  to  lay  their  eggs  there.  But  of  thefe 
alfo  more  fhall  be  laid  in  the  fuppleirient, 
when  I  come  to  the  defcription  of  Mar- 
tinicQ. 

Pbe 
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7’he  Tornadoes 

R  E  fometimes  fo  violent  in  the  winter, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  they  overturn,  not 
Only  fingle  cottages,  but  whole  hamlets. 
Where  the  ground  is  fuch,  thefe  whirlwinds 
will  rahe  the  fands,  and  throw  them  all  over 
the  country,  choaking  up  the  villages  and 
dwellings  with  them,  which  is  a  mighty  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  natives. 

Summer  In  the  fummer  feafori.  Which  begins  in 
feajm.  O5ioher,  and  ends  in  Ma)\  the  weather  is 
pretty  good  and  dry,  the  air  calm,  ferene, 
and  clear,  and  the  nights  cool  and  fweet,  at 
which  time  it  feldom  rains  for  a  fortnight 
together  i  but  fcarce  one  day  pafles  v/ithooc 
thunder. 

Elysian-Fields. 

*^HE  profpedt  of  the  country  is  always 
*  pleafant,  being  perpetually  green  and 
ITiaded  ;  for  as  one  leaf  falls,  another  Ihoots 
out :  and  this  perhaps  might  be  the  reafon 
why  the  antients  placed  their  Elyfian-Fields 
here  •,  and  the  more,  for  that  the  fea,  along 
this  coaft,  is  calm  and  fmooth,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  and  therefore  they  call’d  it 
Peaceable ;  befides  that  the  fhore  is  a  very 
fine  white  fand,  on  which  the  ocean  beats 
with  a  gentle  motion  and  little  noife. 

The  win^  cannot  but  fay  that  thofe  poets 

erred  grofsly  in  judgment,  when  they  placed 
their  Ely ftan- Fields  in  this  country ;  for  tho* 
it  be  pleafant  enough  to  behold  this  country 
in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  the  winter,*  and  pro¬ 
digious  rains,’  falling  like  an  inundation, 
render  it  an  habitation  of  horror  and  uneali- 
nefs ;  for  then  moft  people  are  clofe  confined 
to  their  poor  little  cottages,  in  a  very  tire- 
fotneand  melancholy  condition.  Befides, that 
either  by  reafon  of  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the 
weather,  or  the  natural  flothfulnefs  of  the 
people,  they  are  often  afiiided  with  grievous 
famines,  which  fweep  away  great  numbers  of 
famine,  them.  The  famine  which  happen’d  there  in 
the  year  1 68 1,  which  was  a  little  before  my 
arrival  at  Goeree^  deftroyed  many  thoufands 
of  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  and  many 
fold  themfelves  for  flaves,  only  to  get  a  fufte- 
nance  *,  as  formerly  the  feven  years  famine  in 
Egjpt.)  obliged  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites, 
after  parting  with  all  their  money,  cattle, 
and  lands,  to  fell  themfelves  for  flaves  to 
Pharaoh  and  Jofeph.  And  in  the  days  of 


Nehemiab^  the  Jews  were  forced  by  a  dearth  B a  rbot. 
to  fell  their  fons  and  daughters  for  corn  to 
j'ubfift  themfelves,  whereof  they  complain’d 
loudly  to  that  great  man,  Nehem.  chap,  v: 

Yet  was  I  told,  that  this  famine  in  i68  i,was 
nothing  to  compare  to  what  they  had  before 
in  1641  and  1642.  However,  my  coming 
fo  opportunely  as  I  did  at  that  time  to  Goeree, 
fav’d  the  lives  of  many,  both  Whites  and 
Blacks  then  in  our  forts,  moft  of  whom 
look’d  like  perfedt  skeletons,  efpecially  the 
poor  flaves  in  the  great  booth  or  houfe  with¬ 
out  :  for  the  fhips  fent  by  the  agent  to  the 
illands  of  Cabo  Ferde^  for  provifions,  did  not 
return  till  a  long  time  after  my  departure  ; 
the  paffage  thither,  tho’  not  very  diftant, 
being  commonly  extraordinary  tedious,  on 
account  of  the  great  compafs  they  mufl  fetch 
to  the  fouthwardj  to  meet  the  trade-winds 
to  carry  them  thither. 

Thefe  famines  are  alfo  ocCafioned  fome  ^ocuJlL 
years,  by  the  dreadful  fwarmsofgrafhoppers 
or  locufts,  which  come  from  the  eaftward, 
and  fpread  all  over  the  country  in  fuch  pro¬ 
digious  multitudes,  that  they  darken  the 
very  air,  pafling  over  head  like  mighty 
clouds.  They  leave  nothing  that  is  green 
wherefoever  they  come,  either  on  the  ground 
or  trees,  and  fly  fo  fwift  from  place  to  place, 
that  whole  provinces  are  devoured  in  a  very 
fhort  time.  Thus  it  may  be  rightly  affirm’d, 
that  the  dreadful  ftorms  of  hail,  wind,  and 
fuch  like  judgments  from  heaven,  are  no¬ 
thing  to  compare  to  this,  which  when  it 
happens,'  there  is  no  qUeftion  to  be  made  but 
that  multitudes  of  the  natives  muft  ftarve, 
having  no  neighbouring  countries  to  fupply 
them  with  corn,  becaufe  thofe  round  about 
are  no  better  husbands  than  themfelves,  and 
are  no  lefs  liable  to  the  fame  calamities. 

At  other  times,  if  the  locufts  have  not 
done  before,  immenfe  fwarms  of  fmall  birds, 
and  of  ants  and  pifmiresi’  will  do  fuch  mif- 
chief  to  their  fields,  that  no  lefs  a  dearth 
muft  enfue. 

I  know  not  whether  there  be  any  veins  of 
gold  in  this  country  •,  but  it  is  certain  that 
metal  is  fcarce  to  be  feen  in  it,  and  what 
little  there  is  at  any  time,  is  brought  from 
the  inland  country,  towards  the  Niger.  The 
ftones  here  are  generally  of  a  dark  browni 
colour,  or  quite  black,  and  very  hard  and 
ponderous. 


CHAR  III. 

Of  the  Blacks,  their  conflitiitionj  language^  appareh  hotifes  or  cottages,  their 
employments  or  prof ej]i on  S',  their  wars,  weapons,  and  manner  of  fighting'^ 
their  tillage  and  lands, 
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Fhe  Blacks,  black,  far  exceeding  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coajl, 

general,  are  well  proportion’d  hand-  ox  Ardra.  Their  nofes  flattifh,  their  lips 
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tionofthe  ^  ^^me  men,  of  ftature  tall,  ftrait,  and  big,  their  teeth  well-fet,  and  as  white  as 
Blacks,  lufty,  a6live  and  nimble,  and  of  a  perfed  ivory  j  their  hair  either  curled,  or  long  and 
VoL.  V.  V  K  lank  5 
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Barbot.  lank  *,  their  fkin  of  a  fmooth  fhining  black, 
except  thofe  that  live  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Senega  river,  who  are  a  fort  of  tawny 


Their  dif- 
fojition. 


Their 

'vices. 


Sorcery. 


Cunning 

thieves. 


blacks. 

They  are  genteel  and  courteous  in  their 
way,  of  a  vigorous  ftrong  conftitution,  but 
lend  and  lazy  to  excefs,  which  may  perhaps 
proceed  from  the  fertility  of  their  climate, 
affording  them  all  that  is  necelfiry  for  their 
fupport  without  much  labour  :  and  for  this 
reafon,  they  are  not  reckoned  fo  proper  for 
working  in  the  American  plantations,  as  are 
thofe  of  the  GoldCoaJi,  of  Ardra  and  Angola 
but  the  cleanlieft  and  fitted  for  houlhold- 
fervants,  being  very  handy  and  intelligent 
at  any  thing  of  that  kind  they  are  put  to, 
and  will  walli  themfelves  all  over  three 
times  a  day. 

They  are  generally  extremely  fenfual, 
knavifla,  revengeful,  impudent,  lyars,  im¬ 
pertinent,  gluttonous,  extravagant  in  their 
expreflions,  and  giving  ill  language  i  luxu¬ 
rious  beyond  exprefiion,  and  fo  intemperate, 
that  they  drink  brandy  as  if  it  were  water  ; 
deceitful  in  their  dealings  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans^  and  no  lefs  with  their  own  neigh¬ 
bours,  even  to  felling  of  one  another  for 
flaves,  if  they  have  an  opportunity  ;  and, 
as  has  been  hinted  before,  fo  very  lazy, 
that  rather  than  work  for  their  living,  they 
will  rob  and  commit  murders  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  in  the  woods  and  defarts,  and 
more  particularly  thofe  of  Tar  ay :  fo  that, 
befides  the  want  of  convenient  roads,  it  is 
very  dangerous  travelling  in  that  country. 

Tho’  not  afliam’d  of  this  bafe  way  of  li¬ 
ving,  which  keeps  them  wretchedly  poor 
molt  part  of  their  life,  yet  are  they  proud 
and  ambitious  of  praife.  There  is  general¬ 
ly  among  them  a  great  propenfity  to  fbrcery, 
or  divination  by  lots,  efpecially  among  their 
priefts,  who  exercife  that  deceitful  art  upon 
fnakes  or  ferpents,  pretending  to  have  a 
power  to  make  thofe  horrid  creatures  fly 
before  them,  or  obey  their  commands,  as 
they  pleafe.  JValla-Sillay  a  former  king  of 
Juala.,  was  reckoned  the  greatefb  forcerer 
and  poifoner  in  the  country  ;  rnfomuch, 
that  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions, 
they  tell  us,  be  could,  by  the  power  of 
his  magick,  bring  all  his  forces  together 
in  a  moment,  though  ever  fo  far  difpers'd 
and  fcatter’^d. 

The  Tar  ay  Blacks  above- mention’d,  are 
fo  dexterous  and  expert  at  Healing,  that 
they  will  rob  an  European  before  his  face, 
without  being  perceiv’d  by  him,  drawing 
what  they  fix  their  mind  upon  away  with 
one  foot,  and  taking  it  up  behind.  In  fliort, 
the  ancient  Lacedemonians  might  have  learnt 
of  them  the  art  of  pilfering  and  Healing, 
confidering  how  expert  thefe  people  are  at 
it.  Nor  are  they  lefs  perfidious  to  the  Blacks 
of  the  inland  countries,  who  come  down  to 


trade  at  the  fadories ;  for  under  colour  of 
helping  them  to  carry  their  goods,  or  of 
ferving  as  interpreters,  they  will  Heal  one 
half  of  what  they  have. 

Thofe  of  Juala  and  Porto  d^Ali  are  as 
great  knaves  as  any,  in  this  particular. 

The  Camina  Blacks  are  reputed  the  htfk  Good  foU 
foldiers  in  the  country,  being  of  a  Heady 
refolute  temper,  by  which  they  have  main¬ 
tain’d  their  liberty  between  the  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings,  who  have  often  attempted 
tp  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  byt  with¬ 
out  fuccefs. 

The  Wo  MEN 

are  very  well  Hiaped,  tall,  luHy,  Hrait, 
adive,  and  of  a  very  bright  black 
colour,  extreme  wanton,  and  of  pleafing 
countenances ;  their  temper  hot  and  lafci- 
vious,  making  nofcruple  to  proHitute  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Europeans  for  a  very  flender 
profit,  fo  great  is  their  inclination  to  white 
men  which  often  occafions  mighty  quarrels 
with  their  husbands. 

The  Language 

TS  generally  that  of  Zungay,  ufed  alfo  in  Motions  m 
^  Gualata.,  much  like  that  of  the  Azuagesfp^^^i”!- 
Moorsy  which  they  utter  in  a  very  precipi¬ 
tate  manner  ;  fliaking  the  head,  and  Hretch- 
ing  out  the  neck,  or  Hiortning  of  it,  as  they* 
deliver  their  words,  moH  of  which  do  ter¬ 
minate  in  a. 

Marmol.lib.  i.  cap,  22'  fpeaking  of  the 
language  of  the  Africans,  takes  notice  of 
three  forts,  call’d  Chilba,  Tamaxegt,  and 
Zeneticy  and  ufed  in  his  time  ;  which  how¬ 
ever  denote  almoH  the  fame  thing,  though 
the  true  Bereheres,  or  Chilohes,  that  is,  the 
antient  Africans,  difpers’d  throughout  all 
Africa,  differ  from  others  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  fignification  of  many  words.  Thofe 
who  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Arabs,  in¬ 
habiting  a  great  part  of  Africa  ever  fince 
the  year  of  our  Lord  653,  and  who  have 
moH  conveifation  with  them,  intermix  abun-  ral  ian- 
dance  of  words  of  the  language  Abmalic,Z»‘*S«i> 
the  moH  noble  dialed  ufed  among  the  Arabsy 
with  their  natural  African  tongue ;  as  the 
Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  make  ufe  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  African  words.  The  Gomeres  and 
Hoares,  who  live  among  the  mountains  of 
the  little  Atlas,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  on  the  coaH  of  Barbary,  lying 
between  the  great  Atlas  and  the  fea,  fpeak 
a  fort  of  corrupt  Arabick  ;  but  in  MoroccOy 
and  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire,  as 
likewife  among  the  Numidians  and  GetulianSy 
lying  to  the  eaH-ward,  they  ufe  the  pure 
African  language,  call’d  Chilha,  and  Ta- 
mazegt  which  names  are  very  antient.  The 
other  more  eaflern  Africans,  call’d  BerebereSy 
bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 
from  Tripoli  de  Barbaria  to  the  defarts  of 

Barca, 
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Barca^  generally  fpeak  a  corrupt,  or  broken 
Jrabick  ;  as  do  thofe  who  inhabit  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  great  Atlas  to  the  ocean,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  fettled  dwellings  or  not,  and 
moft  of  the  Azuages^  though  their  princi¬ 
pal  language  be  the  Zenetien,  Thus  we 
lee  there  are  few  in  Africa  who  fpeak  the 
natural  pure  Arabick  ;  yet  in  their  authen- 
tick  writings  they  all  make  ufe  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  Abimalic,  and  for  the  moll;  part 
they  write  and  read  it  all  over  Barbary^ 
Numidia  and  L'jhia, 

Thofe  two  languages  are  mixt  among 
the  Blacks  •,  for  the  provinces  which  lie  near 
the  Seregues,  and  other  Mahometan  Arabs^ 
have  abundance  of  Arabick  and  African  words. 
In  Goloffe^  the  country  I  am  now  deferibing  ; 
Genehoa,  or  Geneoua,  of  which  I  lhall  give 
a  Ihort  account  in  the  fupplement  *,  Tombnt^ 
Meli^  Gago  and  Ganafe,  they  ufe  the  Zun- 
gay  language  ;  in  Gubercano,  ^efena^  Per- 
zegreg  and  Guangra,  they  fpeak  the  Guber 
dialed  ;  in  Borna  and  Goaga  a  third  idiom 
is  ufed  much  like  the  former  ;  and  in  Nubia^ 
a  fourth,  which  participates  of  the  Arabick^ 
Chaldaick  and  Egyptian.  All  thefe  provin¬ 
ces  border  on  the  Niger.  In  others  more 
to  the  fouthward,  they  again  fpeak  feveral 
forts  of  languages  and  dialeds,  the  chief 
whereof  are  the  Zinguienian  and  the  Abyffine. 
In  other  parts  again,  they  rather  feem  to 
whiftle  than  to  talk  *,  but  all  languages, 
Which  are  fo  Itrange  to  us  Europeans^  found 
more  like  whiftling  than  talking. 

When,  the  Mahometan  Arabs  conquer’d 
Egypt,  the  Egyptians  took  to  their  language, 
and  after  that  again  to  the  Idurkijh,  which 
they  ufe  as  the  courtly  dialedt.  Only  thofe 
who  ftill  continue  chriftians  have  preferv’d 
the  natural  Egyptian  tongue,  the  only  one 
before  its  conqueft  lifed  in  that  nation ; 
though  in  fome  parts  df  it  a  little  mixt 
with  Arabick,  and  Abyjfnian,  and  every 
where  with  much  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  digrelTion  I  hope  may  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  reader,  as  giving  a  reafonable 
idea  of  the  many  different  languages  and 
dialeds,  in  ufe  among  feveral  nations  of 
Blacks  I  am  to  treat  of. 


'Ehe  A  P  P  A  R  E  L 


The  better 
fort. 

Shirt. 


Breeches. 


the  prime  men,  is  a  fort  of  fhirt, 
^  or  frock  of  ftriped  cotton  of  feveral 
colours  •,  as  yellow,  blue,  white,  black,  Gfc. 
Some  of  thefe  are  plaited  about  the  neck, 
others  plain,  having  only  a  hole,  or  flit 
for  the  head  to  pafs  through,  and  reach 
from  the  neck  to  the  knees  with  large  open 
fleeves.  Under  this  fhirt  they  wear  a  thick 
cloth,  made  up  after  the  fafliion  of  long 
wide  breeches,  by  them  call’d  Jouba,  as  is 
worn  by  the  Arabs,  much  refembling  a  wo¬ 
man’s  petticoat,  plaited  and  tied  round  at 
the  bottom  j  and  is  very  inconvenient,  as 


much  obftru61:ing  the  motion  of  the  legs,  Barbot. 
becaufe  of  the  widenefs  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  cloth  it  is  made  of.  This  fort  of 
breeches  is  moft  ufed  in  the  winter,  for  in 
the  fummer  they  wear  only  a  fingle  fhirt 
of  old  linen,  with  a  little  cap  made  of  lea¬ 
ther,  or  ozier,  ftreight  at  the  head,  but 
wide  above  like  a  large  frier’s  hood. 

The  common  fort  of  both  fexes  ^tnt-The  com- 
rally  wear  nothing  but  a  fhort  cotton  clout, 
or  fome  linen  rags,  to  cover  their  naked- 
nefs.  Others  have  only  a  leather  girdle,  to 
which  is  made  faft  a  fmall  narrow  clout 
round  the  body,  with  an  end  hanging  out 
behind.  Others  again  join  feveral  cloths 
or  clouts,  two  or  three  fathom  in  length, 
which  they  wrap  about  their  fhoulders, 
and  under  the  arms,  and  leave  the  two 
ends  hanging  before  and  behind  down  to 
their  heels,  like  a  long  cloak,  which  they 
look  upon  as  an  honourable  drefs.  To 
conclude,  others  go  ftark  naked,  efpecial- 
ly  the  younger  fort. 

Women  and  girls  wear  only  a  fingle 
piece  of  cloth  or  clout  about  their  waift, 
and  another  over  their  heads,  in  the  nature 
of  a  veil.  Their  hair  is  either  platted  or 
twilled,  and  adorn’d  with  fome  few  trinkets 
of  gold,  coral,  or  glafs.  Some  there  are,who 
wear  a  fort  of  coif,  ftanding  up  five  or  fix 
inches  above  thw  head,  which  they  think 
a  fine  fafhion.  V;;* 

The  gentry  wear  fandals,  confifting  o^SmdAh: 
only  a  piece  of  leather,  cut  out  to  the  fhape 
of  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  faftned  with 
leather  ftraps.  About  their  necks,  arms, 
waift  and  legs  abundance  of  Grigri,  or  other 
baubles,  neatly  twifted  or  plaited  with  fome 
pieces  of  coral,  glafs  beads,  and  Caiiris.  The 
Grigri  are  little  fquare  leather,  of  cloth  bags,  Grigri. 
in  which  are  enclos’d  fome  folded  pieces  of 
written  paper,  in  a  fort  of  Arabick  charac¬ 
ters,  made  by  their  Lyncherines,  or  Mara¬ 
bouts,  being  in  the  nature  of  fpells ;  where¬ 
of  I  fhall  give  a  more  ample  account  here¬ 
after,  becaufe  of  the  great  efteem  thofe 
people  generally  have  for  them; 


Marriages. 

''  H  O’  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet,  which 
fome  of  the  Blacks  pretend  to  follow, 
allows  every  man  but  four  wives,  at  moft  ; 
yet  very  many  here  will  marry  as  many  as 
they  can  maintain,  becaufe  they  can  turn 
them  away  again  upon  any  flight  complaint, 
whenfoever  they  difagree. 

Some  there  are  who  fancy  rriarrying  none 
but  virgins  *,  others,  on  the  contrary,  will 
take  none  to  wife  bUt  fuch  as  have  given 
proof  of  their  not  being  barren.  He  who 
marries  a  virgin,  caufes  a  white  Iheetto  htof  virgin;^ 
laid  on  the  bed  of  mats,  on  which  they 
are  to  confummate.the  marriage;  and  if  it 
appears  ftain’d  after  the  confummation,  he 
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BARBOT.cvinclucles  her  to  have  come  to  him  a  vir- 
gin,  and  carries  the  fheet  in  publick  thro* 
the  village,  attended  by  fome  Guiriots,  who 
fing  aloud  the  praifesof  the  woman,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  man.  If  no  blood  appears 
on  the  cloth,  the  father  of  the  woman, 
who  had  warranted  her  a  maid^  muft  take 
her  home  to  him  again,  and  reftore  the 
bridegroom  what  oxen,  Haves,  or  other 
goods  he  had  given  him  for  his  daughter. 
Almolf  the  fame  is  generally  pradifed 
throughout  the  empire  of  Morocco y  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Suz  ;  with  this 
difference  at  Moroccoy  that  in  cafe  the  bride 
is  not  found  a  virgin,  the  bridegroom  ftrips 
her  of  the  nuptial  ornaments,  turns  her  out 
of  his  bed-chamber,  without  feeing  her 
face,  and  fends  her  home  to  her  father ; 
tho’  the  law  of  Mahomet  allows  to  ftrangle 
her,-  rf  he  will  take  the  rigor  of  k.  This 
pradlice  feems  to  have  been  among  thejewsy 
by  the  2 2d  chap,  of  JDeuteronotn'jy  ver.  15. 

Torm  of  There  are  very  few  formalities  ufed  at 

xpeMng.  the  wedding,  which  is  good  and  valid,  by 
the  confent  of  the  two'  contractors  before 
fome  witnefTes,  together  with  a  little  feaft- 
ing,  after  their  way,  and  prefenting  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  with  fome  oxen,  or  a 
horfe,  a  calf,  or  a  Hieep.  However,  fome 
parents  will  portion  their  daughter  with 
fomething  or  other,  as  a  two  or  three^^ 
or  with  oxen,  accordin^^o  their  ability  ; 
all  which  the  bridegroom  is  to  reftore,  in 
cafe  he  thinks  fit  afterwards  to  put  away 
his  wife. 

Jealoufy.  The  men  are  for  the  moft  part  extraor¬ 
dinary  jealous  of  their  wives.  If  they  fur- 
prize  them  in  adultery,  the  hufband  will 
kill  the  adulterer  if  he  can,  and  be  di¬ 
vorc’d  from  his  wife.  Yet  are  they  not  fo 
incens’d  if  the  wife  is  debauch’d  by  an  Eiiro- 
fean  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally 
very  inclinable  to  perfuade  either  their  wives 
or  daughters,  to  proftitute  themfelves  to 
Eiiropeansy  provided  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  got  by  it. 

Leuilmfs.  The  Black  women  being  naturally  extra¬ 
ordinary  lafeivious,  and  their  hufbands  fo 
fordidly  covetous  as  to  encourage  them  in 
fuch  proftitution  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
moft  of  the  Europe ansy  who  live  in  thofe 
parts,  being  a  loofe  fort  of  people  •,  it  is  eafy 
to  guefs  what  a  feene  of  leudnefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery  is  continually  aCling  there,  for 
the  greater  number  of  our  Europeans  main¬ 
tain  three  or  four  women^  as  if  they  were 
marry’d  to  them  :  and  this  it  is  that  oc- 
cafions  fo  many  diftempers  as  they  often 
languifti  under,  till  death  puts  an  end  to 

mvestind  The  kings,  and  other  men  of  note,  have 

for)CHbmts.u{u;i\\Y  more  wives  than  the  common  iort, 
fome  keeping  30  at  the  fame  time,  befides 
perhaps  as  many  concubines,  which  are 


kept  in  a  lower  degree  than  the  wives  % 
for  the  hufband  muft  lie  at  night  with  one 
of  thefe,  or  more  if  he  pleafes,  and  referves. 
the  concubines  to  divert  him  in  the  day. 

Thefe  women  do  not  live  all  together 
with  the  hufband,  whether  king,  or  other 
great  man,  but  are  difpers’d  up  and  down 
the  country,  in  villages  where  they  keep 
their  cattle  ;  that  fo  he  may  have  the  com¬ 
pany  of  fome  of  them,  wherefoever  his  bu-  . 
finefs  or  pleafure  calls  him. 

•  One  among  the  king’s  wives  is  generally 
chief  above  the  reft,  whom  he  puts  the 
greateft  value  upon  ;  but  if  his  mind  alters^ 
and  he  grows  weary  of  her,  fhe  is  fent  away 
to  fome  other  place,  with  fuch  flaves  as  par¬ 
ticularly  belong  to  her,  and  is  allow’d  cer¬ 
tain  lands,  which  are  till’d  for  her  main¬ 
tenance  5  and  then  he  ehufes  another  chief 
wife  out  of  his  fera^lio. 

Birth  <?/ Children. 

^  H  E  Black  women  being,  as  has  been  zafy  chih 
^  faid,  of  a  robuft  conftitution,  bring  forth 
their  children  with  very  little  pain,  efpe- 
cially  the  common  fort  of  them ;  who,  as 
foon  as  deliver’d,  carry  the  infant  themfelves 
to  the  next  river,  or  other  water,  and  wafh 
it.  This  done,  they  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  zturfng', 
of  blanket,  or  cloth,  and  tie  it  to  their  ^ 
back  with  a  cloth  made  faft  under  the 
arm-pits,  leaving  the  child’s  legs  hanging 
ou-t  under  their  arms  *,  and  thus  go  up  and 
down  from  one  place  to  another,  or  do  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe.  At  night,  they  lay 
the  infant  by  them  on  a  mat,  or  cloth,  for 
they  know  nothing  of  cradles,  or  clouts.  I 
have  admir’d  the  quietnefs  of  the  poor  babes, 
fo  carry’d  about  at  their  mothers  backs,  or 
tofled  as  they  are  at  any  hard  labour  in  the 
houfe  ;  and  how  freely  they  fuck  the  breafts, 
which  are  always  full  of  milk,  over  their 
mother’s  Ihoulders,  and  deep  foundly  in 
that  odd  pofture. 

In  the  morning,  the  mother  wafties  the 
infant  with  frefti  water,  and  rubs  it  with 
palm-oil,  and  conftantly  fuckles  it  till  able 
to  go,  and  then  turns  it  loofe  to  play  and 
move  about  as  it  thinks  fit,  very  little  re¬ 
garding  what  becomes  of  it,  though  always 
very  careful  and  tender  when  fucking.  It 
is  pleafant  enough  fometimes  to  fee  a  par¬ 
cel  of  fuch  little  boys  and  girls,  ftark  naked, 
playing  together,  and  creeping  on  all  four 
about  the  village,  or  in  the  market-places, 
with  each  of  them  a  fmall  net,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  about  their  neck,  full 
of  Grigriy  that  is,  charms,  which  they  fancy 
preferve  them  from  mifchances,  as  lhall  be 
farther  ftiown  hereafter. 

The  wives  of  the  better  fort  of  men  he- nofei, 
ing  put  to  no  fuch  hard  labour  as  the  meaner,  why... 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  their  children  have 
not  generally  fuch  fiat  nofes  as  the  others  •, 
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whence  it  may  be  inferr’d  that  the  nofes  of 
thefe  poor  infants  are  flatten’d  by  being  fo 
long  carried  about  on  their  mother’s  backs, 
becaufe  they  mud  be  continually  beating  on 
them,  when  the  motion  of  their  arms  or  bo¬ 
dies  is  any  thing  violent;  efpecially  when 
they  are  beating  or  pounding  their  millet 
every  morning,  which  is  the  conftant  tafle  of 
the  women  of  inferior  rank. 

Time  of  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks  not  to  lie 
a  woman,  from  the  time  flie  appears 
t)e  quick  with  child,  till  flie  is  deliver’d 
and  the  child  wean’d,  believing  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  infant ;  and  this  I  fuppofe  to 
to  be  the  more  regularly  pradifed,  becaufe 
of  the  number  of  wives  and  concubines  they 
have  of  their  own ;  befides  their  daily  run¬ 
ning  aftray  among  thofe  of  their  neighbours, 
notwithftanding  the  great  danger  they  run 
in  fo  doing :  fuch  is  their  natural  inclination 
to  venery! 

ffixming  of  The  only  ceremony  they  obferve  in  gi- 
ihildren,  ving  names  to  their  children,  is  to  invite 
five  or  fix  oerfons,  to  be  as  it  were  witnelTes 
of  the  faid  name  impofed.  The  names  for 
boys  are  commonly  Otner,  Guiab^  Mallei^ 
‘Dimb’j,  i^c.  and  for  girls,  Al'mata^  Fatima- 
ta,  Comba^  Comegain^  Warfel.,  Hengay^  i^c. 
moft  of  which  are  Mahometan  names,  ufed 
by  the  followers  of  the  Akorank 

^heir  Houses 

ytanner  e/  A  commonly  built  round  like  pavilions, 

hiilding.  made  of  large  twilled  dry  reeds;  clofe 
bound  together;  enclos’d  with  walls  five  or 
fix  foot  high,  of  a  red  glutinous  clay.  Each 
houfe  confifts  of  five  or  fix  fuch  rooms  or 
combets,  as  they  call  them,  Handing  toge¬ 
ther  within  the  fame  inclofure*  The  tops 
are  thatch’d  with  tvvifted  ft  raw  of  Indian 
wheat  or  millet,  done  very  artificially,  and 
fo  as  to  be  proof  againft  any  weather.  Each 
of  thefe  combets  or  rooms  is  defign’d  for  a 
peculiar  ufe,  as  a  llorehoufe,  a  kitchin,  a 
bed-chamber,  fsfr,  all  joining  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  with  proper  paflages  for  communica¬ 
tion. 

Foulesf^e  ThtFoules  are  the  moH  curious  builders  of 
SefibuU-  t;hefe  combets  or  hurts  among  all  the  Blacks, 
making  them  the  moll  folid  and  neat,  of  a 
white  glutinous  clay,  mix’d  with  ox’s  hair. 
Their  roofs  are  alfo  of  a  better  fort,  and 
more  durable. 

Hum  of  places  along  the  road,  which 

(iruw.  ^  leads  from  Rio  Frefco  or  Rufifeo  to  Byhurt, 
the  combets  are  for  the  moft  part  made  of 
ftraw,  with  a  little  door  like  the  mouth  of 
an  oven,  through  which  they  mull  creep  in 
or  out  on  all  four,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  people  took 
this  way  of  building  from  the  Arabs  their 
neighbours,  as  you  will  readily  conclude, 
from  what  I  ftiall  fay  hereafter  of  that  na^ 
VOL.V. 


i\on^s  Adouars  or  barracks,  as  they  have  imi-  Barbot.' 
tated  them  in  many  other  particulars,  viz. 
in  their  eating,  habit,  ceremonies,  (Fc.  which 
the  reader  may  compare  as  they  occur  in 
their  proper  places. 

T here  are  no  fortify’d  or  wall’d  towns,  in  ^0  to-wm, 
the  country  of  the  Jalofes,  but  only  abun-^"^'*''^^^* 
dance  of  large  wretched  villages  and  ham-^^^* 
lets,  confining  of  two  or  three  hundred  round 
combets  or  cottages;  built  almoft  in  a  heap 
or  duller,  leaving  only  little  narrow  paflages 
or  ways  betwixt  them,  with  fome  plantane- 
trees  to  each  manfion  ;  fo  that  it  is  very 
troublefome  walking  through  thofe  harrow 
crooked  alleys  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  wa¬ 
ter  running  down  from  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  on  the  people,  as  thsy  pafs  along. 

Rio  Frefco  or  Ruffco  is  fuch  a  town,  open 
on  all  fides,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  a 
camp,  as  appears  in  the  cut. 

In  the  country  of  the  Foules,  where  there  Ullages 
are  abundance  of  lions  and  tygers,  the  vil-  enclojed. 
lages  are  within  an  ehclofure  made  of  Bur- 
Reeds,  to  fecure  them  from  thofe  ravenous 
creatures,  who  would  otherwife  be  very 
troublefome  to  them. 

The  town  of  Camelinga  or  Conde,  the  re-  Cameling 
fidence  of  the  kings  of  that  name,  is  notga^‘”*’»“ 
much  bigger  than  Ruffco,  nor  does  it  differ 
in  form,  being  all  of  a  heap. 

That  of  Kayor  contains  about  three  hun-K;ayoj.’ 
dred  houfes,  befides  the  king’s  manfion  or 
palace,  which  differs  not  from  all  the  reft, 
in  any  other  particular,  but  that  it  is  much 
larger,  and  has  a  conftant  guard  kept  about 
it  i  as  alfo  that  there  are  fome  combets  or 
hovels  built  with  clap-boards,  orfmall  trunks 
of  trees  join’d  clofe  together,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  foot  high,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  reeds  twilled  *,  but  the  doors  are  very 
low  and  narrow.  Juft  before  the  firft 
clofure  of  this  palace  is  a  fpacious  field,  to 
manage  the  king’s  horfes,  tho’  they  are  not 
many  in  number.  Without,  by  the  fide  of 
the  palace,  are  the  combets  of  the  perfons  of 
note  *,  and  from  it  runs  a  large  avenue,  plan¬ 
ted  with  calabalh  or  gourd-trees.  On  the 
fides  of  this  avenue  are  the  houfes  of  the 
king’s  officers,  ranged  in  fuch  order,  that 
thofe  of  the  prime  officers  are  neareft  to  the 
palace.  Within  it  there  are  feveral  other 
enclofures  to  pafs  through,  before  we  come 
fothe  king’s  own  combets  or  apartment; 
but  very  few  dare  go  fo  far  in,  without  fpe- 
cial  leave. 

The  king’s  wives  have  each  of  them  their 
feveral  combets  within  the  palace,  with 
five  or  fix  Haves  a-piece  to  wait  on  them. 

The  Blacks  in  general  have  little  or  no  ^  n’tufe' 
furniture  or  houlhold  Huff  in  their  houfes  j  ^ 
and  in  reality,  nothing  is  to  be  leen  there 
but  pots,  nets,  fhovels,  axes,  kettles,  bowls, 
weapons,  and  mats,  none  of  them  ufing 
beds,  tables,  or  chairs  j  and  therefore  the 

L  '  mats 
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Bar-bot.  mats  are  for  them  to  lie  or  fit  on.  The  bet- 
ter  fort  have  their  mats  on  an  EJlradoy  which 
is  only  an  end  of  the  room  raifed  a  little, 
perhaps  three  or  four  inches  above  the  reft 
of  the  floor.  There  they  fpread  fine  mats, 
and  fome  a  flieet  to  lie  on  at  night,  with^ 
out  any  other  pillow  ot  boulfter  for  their 
heads,  but  their  own  arm,  or  a  fmall  piece 
of  wood  or  fl:one  ;  nor  any  blankets  to  co¬ 
ver  them.  Thus  We  read  that  Jacob  took 
his  reft  at  night,  when  he  was  travelling  to 
Pa  Jan  Aran-,  Genefis  c.  2  8»  v.  i  u 

P'heir  Professions  ahd  Employments* 

I  have  already  in  general  repre- 
fented  them  as  very  lazy  and  flothful, 
yet  there  are  fome  more  induftrious  than  o- 
thers.  Of  thefe,  one  part  addidl  themfelves 
The  men.  j-q  military  employments,  and  follow  the 
wars,  which  is  the  moft  honourable  profef- 
fion  ;  others  to  hufbandry,  the  next  in  e- 
fleem  i  others  are  blackfmiths ;  others  pot¬ 
ters  ;  others  builders,  weavers,  near 
the  Tea  many  are  filhermen  *,  fome  take  to 
fpinning,  and  others  to  drefling  of  leather. 
Many  are  bred  to  look  after  cattle  and  hor- 
fes  ;  fome  to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  bro¬ 
kers  about  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  *,  others  are  flioemakers,  faddlers,  or 
Gri^n-makers,  that  is,  conjurers  to  impofe 
upon  the  fuperftitious  multitude.To  all  thefe 
profeffions  the  fathers  bring  up  their  fons  ; 
The  -xof  and  the  mothers  teach  their  daughters  from 
their  tender  years,  to  fpin  cotton,  and  to 
weave  cloths  of  it,  or  elfe  mats  of  ftraw  or 
rulhes.  When  thefe  girls  are  grown  up,  they 
muft  help  their  mothers  in  their  houfliold 
affairs,  'vix.  to  clean  the  corn  or  millet,  to 
pound  rice,  to  bake  bread,  to  fetch  water 
from  the  brooks,  fprings  or  rivers,  to  drefs 
their  meat,  and  particularly  to  keep  a  fire 
all  the  night  in  the  combets,  where  the  fa¬ 
mily  lies  all  together  in  a  round,  with  their 
feet  ftrctch’d  out  to  the  fire,  which  they 
reckon  extraordinary  wholefome,  pretend- 
ing,  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  draws  out  all 
the  moifture  they  gather  during  the  whole 
day,  becaufe  for  the  moft  part  they  go  bare¬ 
foot.  None  but  themfelves  are  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  clofe  confinement  to  fuch  a  narrow 
place,  with  fuch  an  intolerable  heat  and 
fmoke  as  comes  from  the  fire,  which  keeps 
them  in  a  continual  fweat ;  but  ufe  is  a  fe- 
cond  nature. 

l^heir  Weapons  Armies,  Horses 
and  Furniture. 

'^HEY  have  the  art  of  making  feveral 
forts  of  weapons,  each  nation  having 
fome  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

!»«?>»•*/  T he  Jalofes  ufe  bows  and  poifon’d  arrows, 

-rrcjpj.  made  of  a  reed,  the  wo'unds  whereof  are 
mortal,  if  not  feer*d  immediately  with  a  red- 


hot  iron  ;  but  if  they  penetrate  deep  into  the 
body,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  draw  them  cut, 
becaufe  of  the  intolerable  pain  it  caufes,  the 
heads  of  the  arrows  being  bearded,  which 
tear  the  flefli  in  a  miferable  manner. 

The  bows  are  made  of  a  cane  or  reed,  ^ows. 
refembiing  the  bamboes  of  the  Eajt-Indi  Sy 
and  the  firing  of  the  bow  is  alfo  another  fort 
of  reed,  very  curioufly  cut  and  fitted  to  that 
ufe.  Thefe  people  are  fo  dextrous  at  their 
bows  and  arrows,  that  they  will  hit  a  mark, 
no  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  at  fifty  yards 
diftanCe.  The  quiver  is  made  to  hold  fifty 
of  thefe  poifon’d  arrows. 

Befides  the  bov/  and  arrows,  they  ufe  a  Swords. 
fort  of  crooked  fword,  much  like  a  Tnrki/h 
fcymiter,  the  fcabbard  whereof  is  all  covered 
with  a  thin-copper  plate*  Another  weapon 
is  a  very  fharp-pointed  fpear,  between  thes’^e^r;. 
fize  of  a  pike  and  a  pertulfan,  which  they 
handle  very  dextroufly.  In  war  they  carry 
a  large  round  buckler  or  target,  made  of  Targets. 
the  fkin  of  a  beaft  they  call  a  Danfa,  like  a 
little  cow,  being  extraordinary  hard.  Others 
are  made  of  ox-hides.  Befides  all  this,  they 
carry  an  Ajfagaia  or  javelin,  and  two  fmall 
darts,  which  they  call  Syncheria  each  of  Darts. 
which  is  faftened  to  a  long  firing  or  cord  by 
the  middle  of  the  ftaff,  which  ferves  to  re¬ 
cover  and  bring  them  back,  when  they  have 
darted  at  any  perfon  or  thing,  at  which  they 
are  extraordinary  adtive  and  dextrous. 

The  Ajfagaia  or  javelin,  is  a  fort  of  long  AlXigaia»s, 
and  heavy  dart,  the  head  whereof  is  arm’d 
with  four  large  points,  and  feveral  hooks, 
fo  that  the  wounds  it  makes  muft  be  defpe- 
rate.  T hey  can  dart  them  and  hit  at  a  great 
difiance,  and  very  feldom  go  abroad  with¬ 
out  one  in  their  hand. 

Befides  all  thefe,  fome  of  them  wear  z  Great 
Moorijh  knife,  about  half  a  yard  long,  and 
two  inches  broad  in  the  blade ;  all  which 
weapons  are  fo  ordered  about  them  in  war, 
that  their  arms  and  hands  are  at  liberty  to 
handle  them  effedlually  and  fight  refolutely. 

Their  armies  are  compos’d  of  horfe 
foot.  The  troopers  generally  have  all  the-^^'"^' 
afqrefaid  weapons  ;  the  foot,  a  bow  and 
quiver,  a  javelin,  and  an  European  cutlace. 

They  commonly  buy  horfes  of  the  Moors  of 
Gemhoa  their  neighbours,  which  tho’  fmall, 
are  extraordinary  mettlefome,  like  thofe  of 
Barhary.  Some  of  them  cofi  ten  or  twelve 
flaves  a-piece,  or  about  an  hundred  pounds 
fterling.  One  Catherine  of  Rufjeo,  of  wlvom 
I  lhall  ipeak  hereafter,  had  a  horfe  when  I 
was  there,  which  Ihe  valu’d  at  fourteen  flaves, 
and  afterwards  prefented  him  to  the  king  of 
Kayor, 

They  ride  their  horfes  wonderful  fwift.  I 
once  faw  the  old  Conde,  viceroy  of  Kayory 
then  feventy  years  of  age,  riding  a  little  Bar^ 
hary  horfe  on  the  ftrand,  near  the  caps,  as 
faft  as  pofllbly  his  legs  could  carry  him, 

darting 
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darting  his  Affagaia  a  good  way  before  him, 
and  catching  it  again  with  the  fame  hand  •, 
or  if  it  happened  to  fall  to  the  ground,  he 
would  take  it  up  dextroufly,  without  lofing 
his  flirrops,  or  abating  of  his  fpeed,  I  have 
been  told  of  fome  troopers,  who  can  ride 
full  fpeed,  {landing  upright  on  the  faddle, 
and  turn  about,  or  fit  down  and  {land  up 
again,  or  leap  down  from  the  fiddle,  ohly 
keeping  one  hand  upon  it,  and  mount  again 
in  the  fame  manner.  Others  on  a  full  fpeed 
will  take  up  from  the  ground,  a  fmall  {lone 
thrown  at  them  in  their  career,  with  many 
other  furprizing  feats  of  adlivity. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Blacks^  they  en¬ 
chant,  or  bewitch  their  horfes,  juft  at  the 
time  of  engaging,  to  render  them  the  bolder 
and  fwifter. 

bridles  and  Their  bridles  are  commonly  fent  froni 
Europe  *,  but  fome  of  thern  are  of  their  own 
making,  much  like  tlie  Englijh  bits.  The 
fpurs  are  wrought  out  of  the  fame  piece  of 
iron  as  the  ftirrbp,  for  they  ride  barefooted 
'  themfelvcs,  and  never  fhoe  their  horfes. 
baddies.  They  are  good  artifts  at  making  of  laddies^ 

and  curious  in  embroidering  them  with  wor- 
fted  of  feveral  coloursj  after  their  falhion  j 
adorning  them  at  the  fame  time  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  Grigri  or  charms,  arid  Cauris  Or 
{bells  i  they  are  in  the  nature  of  our  pad- 
faddles. 

The  great  Brak  maintains  about  thred 
thoufand  horfe ;  becaufe  he  can  purchafe 
horfes  of  the  Moors^  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
Camel},  than  the  JalofeSy  who  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  them,  and  therefore  have  few  or  none 
to  ferve  in  the  war  *,  but  their  foot  are  very 
good,  and  fome  ride  on  camels,  whereof 
there  is  plenty  in  their  country. 

Some  of  their  foldiers  have  .  fire-afnisi 
which  they  handle  pretty  vl^ell,  as  do  alfo 
the  Moors  of  Genehoa  ;  and  will  ihoot  well 
frovifms.  at  a  mark,  from  a  great  diftarice.  When  the 
foldiers  go  to  war,  every  one  carries  a  little 
bag,  about  twelve  inches  long,  full  of  pro- 
vifions,  as  Cufcotis^  which  is  made  of  flower, 
and  the  like ;  for  they  have  no  magazines 
provided  abroad  to  fubfift  their  armies. 

Urum.  It  is  a  great  honour  and  advantage  tO 
carry  the  king’s  drum,  which  they  call  Lorn- 
lamhe. 

short flif  The  troopers  ride  very  fhort  in  their  ft ir- 

rops,  with  their  knees  raifed  up,  after  the 
^urki/h  manner. 

iJodifci-  The  armies  of  thefe  people  are  rather  nu- 
fUne.  merous  than  good.  They  obferve  no  order, 
or  martial  difcipline,  whether  they  march  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  or  give  battel,  which 
is  always  done  in  fome  open  plain.  The 
Guiriots  make  a  mighty  noife  with  their 
drums,  and  other  irtftruments,  as  foon  as 
they  are  within  an  arrow’s  flight  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  is  done  to  embolden  them.  The 
foot  let  fly  their  arrows,  the  horfe  caft  their 


darts,  and  then  handle  the  Ajfagaia^s  orBAi^BOT, 
fpears,  and  thus  fighting  without  any  order  ; 
and  the  combatants  being  almoft  all  Ovef 
naked,  there  enfues  a  mighty  {laughter  on 
both  Aides  :  for  they  are  generally  df  an  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  and  abhor  cowardife, which 
is  infamous  among  them.  But  that  Which 
chiefly  animates  them,  is  the  dread  they  have  war  made 
of  being  made  flaves,  that  being  the  fate  o^Jlaves. 
all  prifoners  of  war  *,  from  which  the  beft 
men  are  not  exempted,  when  it  falls  td  their 
lot  to  be  taken;  Another  encouragement 
they  have^  is,  the  confidence  they  place  in 
their  Grigri  or  charms,  which,  as  1  {hall  ob¬ 
ferve  hereafter,  they  firmly  believe  will  pre- 
ferve  them  from  all  manner  of  evils,  and 
gain  them  all  forts  of  advantages  5  efpecially 
in  their  engagements  with  the  other  Black 
nations :  for  as  to  the  adlions  they  are  con¬ 
cern*  din  z^^mikEuropeans^'Nho  Ufe  mufquets, 
and  not  arrows^  they  are  fully  convinced 
that  no  Grigri  cart  divert  the  effe^  of  our  fire¬ 
arms,  which  they  call  Pouff. 

The  kings  of  and  of  Baoolh.'SiVt  been 
long  at  war  among  themfelves,  about  the  li- 
mits  of  their  dominions,  which  has  deftroyed’*’^^” 
great  numbers  of  their  fubjeds,  without 
coming  to  any  amicable  accommodationj, 
the  king  of  Baool  being  ftill  unreafonable  in 
his  demands. 

It  is  reported  of  the  king  of  Baool,  that 
when  he  holds  a  council  to  deliberate  about 
making  war  upon  fome  other  prince,  it  is 
done  in  fome  clofe  wood,  the  neareft  16  his 
refidence.  There  he  caufes  a  hole;  about 
three  foot  deep  td  be  dug,  about  Which  his 
privy-counfellors  fir,  with  their  heads  bow¬ 
ing  towards  the  bottom  of  it;  and  when  the 
council  is  difmifs’d,  the  whole  is  fill’d  up 
again,  to  denote,  that  they  are  to  keep  the 
refolutions  taken  there  very  fecret;  as  if  they 
were  buried  5  which  if  they  do  not;  they 
are  look’d  upon  as  guilty  of  high-treafon. 

The  counfellors  in  this  point  are  fo  juft  and 
difcreet,  that  their  refolutions  are  never 
known  but  by  the  execution. 

Husbandry. 

HE  kings  being  abfolute  lords  of 
the  lands,  as  in  the  Purkijh  dominions, 
every  private  p^rfon  is  obliged  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  them,  or  their  Alcaides,  in 
places  remote  from  him,  to  mark  out  the 
portion  of  land  he  is  to  till  and  fow  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family.  Wheri  this  is  granted, 
according  to  the  number  of  perfons  in  the 
family;  the  head  of  it  takes  along  with  him 
four  or  five  others,  and  fets  fire  to  the  weeds 
and  bufhes  that  are  upon  the  faid  land  or 
field,  which  they  Call  Cougan  or  Cougar. 

After  the  fire  has  clear’d  it,.they  till,  or  da^Mannerbf 
the  ground,  with  an  iron  tool,  made  in  the^^^^i"^- 
fliape  of  a  flioemaker’s-knife,  fix’d  at  the 
end  of  a  fmall  ftaff,  about  twelve  foot  long. 

Others 
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Barbot.  Others  makes  ufe  of  a  fort  of  round  iron 
L/VNJ  fpade  or  Ihovel,  having  a  wooden  handle* 
With  thefe  tools  they  dig  up  the  earth,  not 
above  four  inches  in  depth,  and  turn  up  the 
mould,  with  the  afhes  of  the  reeds  they  have 
burnt,  and  fo  let  it  lie  for  fome  days.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  the  work  lafts,  they  are  never 
without  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and  conti¬ 
nually  talking  to  one  another  ;  fo  that  they 
do  not  advance  much  in  a  day,  being  very 
averfe  to  hard  labour. 

Somne.  proper  time  for  fowirlg,  is  about 

the  end  of  June^  when  the  rains  decline. 
To  fow  millet,  they  make  little  holes,  kneel¬ 
ing  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  into  which 
they  put  three  or  four  grains  together,  as 


we  do  with  peafe  in  En^and.  '  Others  draw 
little  flrait  furrows,  into  which  they  throw 
the  millet,  and  cover  it  with  a  little  mould  5 
but  the  firft  way  is  the  moft  common,  be- 
caufe  the  corn  being  fo  bury’d  deep,  is  the 
better  preferved  from  the  hungry  fmall  birds, 
whereof  there  are  here  incredible  numbers, 
and  often  pick  up  the  com,  juft  as  it  begins 
to  ftioot  out  above  the  ground,  which  is 
more  eafily  done  out  of  the  furrows. 

The  feed-time  is  alfo  a  time  of  feafting  seed  tinn 
one  another,  much  after  the  manner  of  thtundhur- 
Blacks  on  the  gold-coaft,  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
that  their  harveft  for  millet  is  in  September. 


CHAP.  IV. 


account  of  the  grain,  call'd  millet  how  they  gather  and  keep  k.  Of  the  me^ 
chanicksy  as  weavers,  potters,  fifhermen,  blackfmiths,  and  faddlers.  Of 
trade  in  general  of  the  French  trade  i  of  the  cuftoms  due  to  the  king,  and  his 
officers  i  of  the  goods  purchafed  by  the^icnoh,  and  the  commodities 

they  exchange  for  them  h  of  the  proper  markets  held  for  trade.  Of  the  parti-- 
cular  trade  of  the  French  company  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Senega,  and 
whence  t  he  fetch  the  commodities  they  fell  to  the  Whites. 


shape  of 
the^rain. 


Hofo  pre- 
/er^e4. 


Harvejl. 


Tithe  the 
kia^'s. 


Millet. 

TH  E  foil  being  fo  extraordinary  fertile, 
as  has  been  faid,  the  millet  very  foon 
fproutsout,in  a  ftrait  reed, with  many  leaves; 
bringing  forth,  in  lefs  than  two  months, 
ears  of  twelve  inches  in  length,  looking  at  a 
diftance  much  like  the  heads  of  bull-rufhes. 
The  grain  is  rather  longiflithan  round,  much 
like  the  coriander-feed. 

Whilft  the  ears  are  growing  up  to  matu¬ 
rity,  they  caufe  the  Cougan  or  field  to  be 
guarded  by  their  boys  and  girls,  or  flaves, 
to  drive  away  the  mighty  fwarms  of  fmall 
birds,  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  do  pefter 
the  country,  and  without  that  care  would 
devour  all  the  grain  ;  as  alfo  to  prevent  its 
being  ftolen. 

When  the  harveft-time  is  come,  they  cut 
the  corn  with  an  iron  tool,  like  a  little  bill, 
or  hook,  calFd  Sarpe,  which  is  fold  them 
by  the  French.  Then  they  let  it  lie  a  month 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  then  bind  it  up 
in  ftieaves,  and  fo  houfe  it  under  hutts  made 
for  that  purpofe,  or  elfe  lay  it  up  in  ftacks, 
which  they  cover  with  ftraw  or  reed,  to  keep 
it  dry  ;  enclofing  the  ftacks  with  thorns  or 
boughs  of  palm-trees,  to  prevent  its  being 
peck’d  by  their  hens  and  poultry,  which  are 
very  numerous. 

When  they  are  to  ufe  it,  the  threlhing  is 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  England 
for  wheat ;  after  paying  the  tithe  to  the 
king,  or  his  colleftors,  for  the  ground-rent. 
Thofe  who  have.more  millet  than  willferve 
their  family,  may  fell  it  to  whom  they  pleafe; 
but  this  feldom  happens,  for  no  care  being 
fufficient  to  prevent  the  birds  making  wafte 


in  their  fields,  or  the  thieves  from  ftealing,' 
and  they  being  themfelves  naturally  carelefs 
and  lazy  at  harveft-time,  it  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  what  harveft  they  have  got  in,  falls 
fhort  to  maintain  them  the  year  about :  fo 
that  they  are  forced  to  feed  on  fome  forts  of 
infipid  black  roots,  which  they  dry  for  the 
better  keeping  of  them.  One  of  thefe  forts 
is  call’d  Gernot. 

Their  floth  and  negligence  in  looking  well  Indian^ 
after  their  corn,  fometimes  occafions  a 
mine  among  them,  as  has  been  obferv’d  be- 
fore.  Yet  befides  the  millet,  they  fow 
Maix  or  Indian  wheat ;  as  alfo  rice  in  fome 
places:  but  the  quantity  is  very  inconfi- 
derable,  notwithftanding  it  was  plentiful 
among  them  in  former  times. 

Before  I  enter  upon  their  mechanicks,  iGood 
muft  take  notice,  that  the  Blacks  about  the  rfarkfmere, 
river  Ga7nhia  and  Senega,  and  Cabo  Verde, 
are  nice  Ihooters  and  hunters  ;  tho’  moft  of 
them  ufe  only  bows  and  arrows,  with  which 
they  dexteroufly  kill  ftags,  hares,  Pintada 
hens,  partridges,  and  any  other  fort  of  game. 

Thofe  who  live  far  up  the  inland,  are  not  fo 
expert  at  this  exercife,  nor  do  they  fo  much 
delight  in  it. 

The  Weavers 

ARE  the  moft'  numerous  among  the  mt-Theh 
chanicks,  and  would  make  very  good 
cloth  had  they  large  looms  ;  but  they  wholly 
apply  themfelves  to  weaving  of  a  narrow, 
thick,  ftriped  cotton-cloth,  feven  or  eight 
fingers  broad,  and  about  two  ells  and  a  half 
long,  in  fmall  portable  looms,  made  for 
that  purpofe,  They  afterwards  ftitch 
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together  fix,  feven,  or  eight  of  thofe  narrow 
flips  to  make  a  cloth  or  Panhoy  as  they  have 
learned  to  call  it  from  \htPortuguefe. 

The  women  and  their  daughters  drefs  the 
cotton,  then  fpin  and  dye  it  in  indigo,  for 
their  ftriped  cloths.  This  colour  is  extraded 
from  the  juicy  leaves  of  a  bufli  they  call 
^into,  fomewhat  refembling  wall-rue.  They 
gather  thefe  leaves  early  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  of  the  night  falls  off,  and  then 
bruife  or  pound  them  in  large  deep  wooden 
mortars.  When  fufficiently  beaten,  they 
make  rolls  or  balls  of  the  mafs  fo  bruifed  to¬ 
gether,  as  big  as  their  fills,  and  expofe  them 
to  the  fun  for  fome  days  to  dry.  Then  they 
pound  it  again,  and  put  it  into  a  pot,  which 
has  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  is  fill’d  up 
with  a  quantity  of  aflies  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  fame  tree,  and  this  fet  within  another 
pot.  Then  for  fome  time  they  pour  clear 
fpring  water  over  the  aflies,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  penetrates  quite  through  into  the  under 
pot  *,  and  this  being  repeated,  as  often  as  is 
thought  Pequifite,  they  fet  the  under  pot  for 
ten  days  in  the  fun,  which  thidtens  the  liquor 
in  it,  like  cream,  the  top  whereof  they  take 
off  gently,  and  with  it  dye  as  with  indigo. 
The  grofs  matter  that  remains  in  the  pot, 
they  throw  away. 

Some  fay,  they  make  another  blue  of  for- 
rel-roots,  boiled  with  the  white  fap  of  the 
^into  tree. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that,  tho*  all  the 
cloths  barter’d  in  this  part  of  Nigritia  or  the 
country  of  the  Blacks,  are  by  moll  Europeans 
call’d  Cabo  Verde  cloths,  that  is  an  improper 
denomination,  they  being  wove  in  feveral 
places,  all  about  the  country,  from  Cabo 
Verde  to  Gambia  river,  and  fold  at  different 
and  diilant  markets. 

^he  Potters 

pRepare  tlieir  clay  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  ours  do  but  their  clay  is 
much  better,  as  are  their  moulds,  or  elfe  they 
bake,  or  burn  it  longer  in  their  kilns  or 
ovens :  for  their  pots  will  boil  filh  or  flefh 
much  quicker  than  any  of  ours  upon  an  equal 
fire,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  break  or  crack. 
They  make  no  other  utenfils  of  their  clay 
but  pots,  pipkins,  jars,  of  feveral  fizes,  and 
tobacco-pipe  heads  or  bowls. 

The  pots  ferve  them  inftcad  of  kettles  to 
boil  fifli  or  flefli,  and  to  keep  their  palm- 
wine  and  oil  *,  and  the  jars  to  keep  their 
drinking  water :  for  they  make  no  diflies  or 
platters  of  earthen-ware ;  but  only  large 
wooden  bowls  to  wafli  their  hands  in,  or 
cleanfe  themfelves.  T he  tobacco-pipe  heads 
they  make  of  that  clay,  are  pretty  big  *,  in¬ 
to  which  they  ftick  a  longer,  or  a  Ihorter 
wooden  pipe,  as  every  one  fancies,  and  fo 
fmoke  their  tobacco. 
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are  indifferent  numerous  at  Rufifeo  or 
Rio  FrefcOy  and  other  places  along  the 
coaft,  and  the  Senega  river.  Thofe  who  ply  Their 
fifliing  in  the  fea,  go  out  fometimes  boats. 
hands  in  an  Almadie  or  canoe,  carrying  two 
fmall  malls,  with  each  of  them  two  little 
fails,  and  fometimes  three,  in  imitation  of 
great  Ihips,  with  main-fails,  top-fails,  and 
top-gallant-fails.  In  thefe  canoes  they  will 
launch  three,  four,  and  five  leagues  to  fea, 
if  the  weather  be  not  very  boillerous. 

They  generally  fet  out  in  the  morning 
with  the  land-breeze,  and  having  done  their 
filhery,  return  at  noon  with  the  fea-breeze : 
or  if  the  wind  fails  them,  and  it  proves  very  hoto  they 
calm,  they  row  for  it,  with  a  fort  of  fhort, 
pointed,  flat  Ihovels,  one  on  each  fide-,  and 
that  fo  fwiftly,  that  the  bell  pinnace,  tho* 
ever  fo  well  mann’d,  will  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  overtake  them. 

Thefe  Almadies  or  canoes  are  generally  Almadie' 
about  thirty  foot  long,  and  eighteen  oi  or  canoe:. 
twenty  inches  broad,  all  of  one  entire  piece, 
being  the  hollow’d  trunk  of  a  large  foft  tree, 
and  will  carry  ten  or  twelve  men,  but  are 
very  fubjedl  to  overfet  when  the  water  is 
rough,  or  they  croud  too  much  fail ;  which 
is  no  great  trouble  to  them,  for  the  Blacks 
are  fuch  expert  and  able  fwimmers,  that  they 
foon  fet  them  upright  again,  tho’  out  at  fea  s 
then  lade  out  the  water,  and  flipping  in  nim» 
bly,  perform  their  little  voyage. 

I  fliali  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  of  this 
defeription  of  Guinea,  and  the  Lower  EthF 
opia,  to  give  a  farther  account  of  thefe  canoes 
uled  by  the  Blacks  whether  great  or  fmall, 
and  the  manner  of  making  them  all  of  one 
piece  of  timber-,  and  therefore  at  prefent  will 
only  add  fome  few  remarks,  concerning  this 
fort  of  veffels,  and  fhew  that  they  have  been 
an  invention  of  a  very  antient  date,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  almoft  all  nations  of  the  known 
world,  who  being  under  a  neceffity  of  crof- 
fing  over  rivers  or  lakes,  before  the  building 
either  of  fhips  or  boats  was  found  out,  firll 
bound  together  reeds  or  canes,  by  which  they 
made  a  fhift  to  waft  themfelves  over.  Others  ^ 
made  rafts  or  floats  of  wood,  and  others  de-  of  canoes. 
vifed  the  boat,  made  of  one  entire  tree,  and 
call’d  a  canoe,  which  was  ufed  by  the  Gauls 
upon  the  river  Rhofne,  when  they  affifted 
Hannibal  in  palling  over  his  army  upon  his 
expedition  into  Italy,  as  Livy  obferves.  Po¬ 
ly  dor  Virgil  alfigns  the  invention  of  carioes  to 
the  Germans,  inhabiting  about  the  Danube ; 
and  this  fort  of  hollow  trees  St.  Ifidore  calls 
Carabes. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow- 
twigs,  and  covered  on  the  outfide  with  hu\- twigs  and 
locks  hides,  as  had  alfo  the  Venetians.  The 
Germans  had  the  fame,  and  in  St.  lfidorP% 
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BARBoT.days  committed  many  robberies  in  them. 
Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  Indians  of  Ame¬ 
rica  had  no  communication  with  any  of  thefe 
nations,  and  yet  from  ForhiJheAs  {freights  to 
the  {freights  of  Magellan ^  fays  Sir  IF liter 
Raleigh,  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  invention  of 
{hipping,  p.  6.  thofe  boats,  that  is,  the  ca^ 
noes,  are  found,  and  in  fome  parts  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  he  has  feen  fomecarrying  20  oars 
on  a  fide  *,  which  I  have  feen  alfo  myfelf  in 
Guiana,  Ik^owx.Ca'jenne,  and  are  by  the  Indians 
Piraguas,  there  call’d  Piraguas :  and  no  fewer  are  daily 
feen  along  the  gold  and  the  {lave  coa{fs  of 
Guinea,  as  will  appear  in  the  progrefs  of  this 
work.  All  nations,  how  remote  foever, 
being  rational  creatures,  and  having  the 
fame  {f  rength  of  imagination,  have  invented 
the  fame  things  for  necelTary  ufe,  according 
to  the  means  and  materials  nature  furnifhes 
them  with-,  and  it  is  likely  that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Africa  had  the  fame  notions  as  thofe 
in  other  parts  of  the  univerfe  to  prompt 
them  to  find  out  the  making  of  the  canoes 
they  ufe  j  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Several  They  fifh  for  the  molf  part  with  hooks 
and  lines,  or  elfe  with  a  fort  of  harping-irons, 
fijhmg.  fome  with  nets  of  their  own  contriving  ; 

which,  as  well  as  the  lines,  are  made  of  the 
hairy  bark  of  a  tree,  fpun  into  thread.  Some 
alfo  fifh  in  the  night,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
long  burning  piece  of  a  combuftible  fort  of 
wood,  which  gives  a  good  light,  and  in  the 
other  a  harping-iron,  with  which  they  ftrike 
the  fifh,  as  they  naturally  come  fwimming 
about  the  light,  upon  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Others  there  are,  who  fhoot  at  the  fifh, 
with  arrows,  and  feldom  or  never  mifs. 

The  fea  hereabout  abounding  very  much 
in  feveral  forts  of  fifh,  both  large  and  fmall, 
and  particularly  an  immenfe  quantity  of  little 
ones  like  pilchards,  it  is  rare  that  they  ever 
fail  of  taking  as  much  as  they  care  for.  If 
they  happen  to  fpy  any  very  great  fifh, 
which  does  not  ufe  to  bite  at  the  bait,  they 
Harping-  are  fo  dexterous  at  the  harping-iron,  as  very 
irons.  feldom  to  fail  of  ftriking  it,  and  then  tow  it 

afhore  with  a  line  made  fall  to  the  ftern  of 
of  the  canoe. 

Stinking  It  is  very  unaccountable  that  thefe  people, 
fijltad-  having  fuch  plenty -of  feveral  forts  of  large 
mired.  ^^Qt  drefs  it  whilft  frefh  and  fweet  -, 

but  let  it  lie  buried  in  the  fand,  along  the 
fhore-,  efpecially  the  pilchards,  as  I  fuppofe, 
to  give  it  a  better  relifh,  or  elfe  that  it  may 
keep  the  longer.  In  fhort,  whether  this  be 
any  particular  fancy  of  theirs,  or  that  the 
continual  violent  heat  immediately  corrupts 
it,  this  is  certain,  that  they  eat  none  but 
what  {links,  and  account  it  the  greater  dainty. 
To  inftance  fomewhat  more  particularly  as 
to  pilchards,  they  only  let  them  lie  fome 
days  buried  in  the  wet  briny  fand  along  the 
fhore,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  on  account  of 


its  faltnefs  but  afterwards  dig  up  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  for  fome  time,  to  dry; 
and  thus  lay  them  up  in  their  huts,  which  are 
all  the  day  like  floves:  and  thus  they  daily 
eat  and  fell  them  to  the  inland  Blacks,  who 
come  down  to  buy  them,  to  fupply  the  coun¬ 
try-markets.  I  have  feen  whole  cabbins,  or 
cottages,  full  of  thefe  dry  pilchards  at  Ru- 
jlfco-,  and  the  fandy  downs  before  it  next  the 
fea  fo  flored,  that  there  was  an  intolerable 
flench  about  the  place. 

They  rip  open  the  large  fifh,  much  as  we 
do  our  cod,  and  fo  cover  it  with  the  fait 
fand,  to  prevent  its  corrupting  ;  for  the  heat 
is  there  fo  violent  and  fcorching,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  keep  any  fifh  whatfoever  fweet, 
above  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  Blacksmiths 

AVE  no  particular  houfe  or  fhop  to  fet^^’r^'- 
up  their  forge,  but  work  any  where 
under  fome  large  green  tree,  two  or  three 
of  them  together,  with  each  of  them  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  commonly  ei¬ 
ther  ftand  on  the  fide  of  the  forge,  or  fit 
prating  by  it,  fo  that  very  little  work  is  done 
in  a  day.  The  forge  is  but  indifferent  for  con¬ 
trivance  ;  the  bellows  ingenious  enough,  ei-  Bellows. 
ther  between  two  boards,  or  fome  only  of 
{kins,  which  they  prefs  with  their  hands, 
like  a  blown  bladder.  The  anvil  is  fmall,  AnvU., 
and  fo  oddly  fet  on  the  ground,  that  at  every 
five  or  fix  flrokes  of  the  hammer,  it  finks, 
and  they  mufb  raife  it  again,  which  takes  up 
the  bell  part  of  their  time.  They  ufe  but 
one  fort  of  hammer,  and  have  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  charcoal,  of  which  they  burn  very  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time  in  the  forge. 

They  have  no  grindflones,  properly 
call’d,  to  turn  with  a  wheel  or  otherwife 
but  whet  or  fliarpen  their  tools  on  fuch  large 
ftones  as  they  find  about,  or  with  little  ones, 
much  as  is  ufed  by  the  mowers  in  England  to 
their  fcythes.  The  iron  bars  they  have  from 
the  fadlories,  and  can  make  knives,  fhackles 
for  Haves,  gold  and  filver  bracelets,  and  o- 
thers  ofbrafs  andiron;  knife-hafts,  hilts  for 
their  cutlaces,  cafes  for  their  Grigris  or 
charms,  and  fheaths  and  fcabbards.  Their 
hories  being  never  fhod,  there  are  no  farriers. 

The  Sadlers 

ORK  indifferent  neatly,  ^ndmakefad- 
dles  of  all  fizes,  fcabbards,  bridles, 
fandals,  fhields,  GrigrPs,  quivers,  and  other 
fmall  things  for  their  ule. 

Thofe  who  look  after  the  cattle,  drive  ’em 
in  the  morning  to  the  paflure  grounds,  where 
they  wander  till  towards  night,  when  they 
drive  ’em  back  to  their  enclofures  of  reeds 
or  thorns,  to  fecure  them  from  the  ravenous 
wild  beafls ;  as  is  the  ancient  practice  of  both 
eaflern  and  weflern  Arabs, 
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This  is  the  employment  of  fome  of  thofe 
who  dwell  near  the  fea,  and  trade  with 
the  fadlories,  and  generally  they  are  the 
Seafonfor  chiefeft  among  the  Blacks.  The  proper  fea- 
trading.  fon  is  from  OElober  till  May  ;  for  the  reft  of 
the  year  they  muft  lie  ftill  at  home,  becaufe 
of  the  continual  rains  and  foul  weather,  it 
being  then  impradicable  to  travel  either  by 
land  or  fea,  without  very  great  hardlhip  and 
danger, 

inUni  Befides  the  trade  with  the  Europeans  along 
tradt.  the  coaft,  they  have  fome  traffick  up  the  in¬ 
land,  and  proper  fettled  markets,  but  very 
inconfiderable,  except  only  that  of  Camina\ 
for  the  moft  they  carry  to  them  is  a  little 
cotton,  callico,  cloth  of  their  own  weaving, 
corn,  beans,  gourds,  palm-wine,  little  fpades 
or  ftiovels,  and  fome  pieces  of  iron  half  a 
foot  long,  cut  off  the  bars.  However,  at 
fome  times  there  are  things  of  greater  value, 
as  gold  rings  and  ear-rings,  which  they  call 
Dougarety  but  the  whole  not  worth  thirty 
pounds  fterling. 

Barter  They  barter  or  exchange  one  commodity 
vhat  for  another,  as  not  having  the  ufe  of  coin  or 

goods.  rnoney.  Thus  for  iron  bars,  bugles,  little 

glafs  baubles,  and  other  things  bought  at 
the  French  fadtories,  they  purchafe  elephants 
teeth,  dry  or  green  bullocks  hides,  calves, 
goats,  and  deer-fkins,  bees-wax,  civet,  am¬ 
bergris,  fait,  gold-duft,  oftrich  and  herons 
feathers,  tobacco,  gum  arabick,  cloths, 
millet,  cattle,  proviftons,  ^c. 

Markets.  The  market  of  Camina^  as  has  been  faid, 
is  pretty  conftderable  at  fome  times  for  dry 
and  green  hides,  the  country  cloths,  and  all 
forts  of  fuch  provifions  as  thofe  parts  afford  *, 
but  the  beft  green  hides  and  flaves  are  to  be 
had  at  Rufifco  and  Porto  FAli^  and  in  greater 
plenty.  At  Jamefil  and  Geroep  markets 
there  are  country  cloths,  tobacco,  flaves, 
horfes,  camels,  and  other  forts  of  cattle. 
The  market  of  Jamefil  is  kept  every  other 
fourth  day,  which  they  call  Gamhayar^  and 
there  is  the  Mia-garanda  or  colledtor  of  the 
king  of  Baool,  who  receives  his  cuftoms  and 
other  duties. 

Cattle  and  The  people  about  Cabo  Verde  trade  moft 
hides.  in  cattle  they  fetch  from  a  great  way  up  the 
inland, buying  them  there  in  the  markets, and 
then  fattening  in  their  own  pafture  grounds; 
but  moft  of  the  bullocks  hides  come  from 
the  inland,  where  they  kill  oxen  only  for 
the  hides,  which  they  dry,  and  carry  them 
to  the  French  fadtories,  at  Senega^  Goeree  and 
Camina  ;  and  to  the  EngUJh  at  Gambia. 


Of  the  pR'Encn  Trade  in  particular. 

the  Sene-  H  E  French  company  has  at  prefent  the 
gi  cornea-  foie  trade  from  Senega  river  to  Juala^ 
”>•  and  even  as  far  as  the  river  Gambia.,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
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Senega  company,  and  enjoys  it  to  the  exclu-  Babrot. 
fion,  not  only  of  any  other  European  na- 
tion,  but  of  all  the  other  fubjedts  of  France^ 
as  their  charter  does  exprefs ;  and  by  the 
treaty  the  faid  company  has  made  with  the 
kings  of  the  country,  for  which  privilege  it 
is  liable  to  certain  cuftoms,  duties,  and  fees 
to  thofe  black  princes  and  their  officers,  as 
fliall  be  farther  fhown  hereafter. 

This  Senega  company  has  there  two  princi-  Their  forts. 
pal  places  of  fome  ftrength  to  fecure  its  com¬ 
merce  and  fervants,  being  the  refldences  of 
their  chief  agents,  the  one  in  the  iflarid  of 
St.  Lewis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river ; 
the  other  at  Goeree  before  mention’d.  Thefe 
are  the  general  ftorehoufes  or  magazines  for 
the  goods  they  carry  to  trade  with  the  Blacks, 
and  thofe  they  purchafe  of  them  in  exchange ; 
but  that  of  Senega  is  the  chiefeft. 

They  have  alfo  feveral  fmall  fadlories  a-  FaBorles. 
long  the  coaft,  as  at  Rufifco,  Camina^  Juala, 

Gamboa,  &c.  which  the  French  call  Comptoirs 
or  Loges  *,  all  of  them  fupply’d  from  the  a- 
forefaid  two  of  Senega  and  Goeree.  Their 
trade  along  the  river  Senega  is  manag’d  by 
floops  they  fend  up  that  river  at  certain  pro¬ 
per  feafons  of  the  year,  as  I  ihall  Ihew  at 
large  in  another  place. 

Fhe  Customs, 

“'^7 HIGH  the  Senega  company  pays  to 
the  black  kings,  and  fees  to  their 
officers,  are  of  two  forts,  inward  and  out¬ 
ward.  The  inward  duties  at  Senega  river 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  goods  in  feafon  or 
out  of  feafon,  as  they  call  them.  Thofe  for  umydu- 
exportation  are  reckoned  thus,  one  bar  of  ties  and 
iron  for  a  flave,  a  hundred  hides  in  the  thou- 
fand,  befides  fome  petty  fees  to  the  Alcaides,  ^ 
Gerafos,  captains  of  wood  and  water,  which 
amount  to  3  per  cent,  and  are  troublefome 
enough  to  difcharge,  being  paid  at  feveral 
times  and  places,  and  in  fundry  forts  of 
goods,  which  v/ould  be  too  tedious  particu¬ 
larly  to  mention  here  ;  but  as  an  inftance, 
z.t  Boubancourt,  befides  the  great  duty  to  the 
king,  they  pay  to  Ca?nelingue  the  viceroy  of 
the  Foules,  the  cuftom  which  is  call’d  Fhe 
gift  of  the  Gerafos  ;  another  Le  bon  jour  de 
Sillatic,  or  good  morrow  to  Sillatic ;  ano¬ 
ther  Le  bon  jour  de  Camelingue  ;  another  a- 
gain.  La  coutume  de  Parmier,  or  the  king’s 
wife’s  cuftom  ;  as  alfo  Le  bon  jour  de  Par¬ 
mier  ;  and  laftly  U adieu  de  Sillatic. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  when  the  French 
pay  thefe  cuftoms,  they  receive  from  the 
viceroy,  the  king’s  wife,  tht  Jagarafe,  and 
Camelingue' s  wife,  from  each  one  bullock. 

In  1677,  the  company  was  oblig’d,  ht- To  king 
fides  the  great  cuftoms  to  king  Darnel,  to  Darad. 
pay  feveral  fmaller  to  the  Alcaide,  to  Biram- 
Sangue,  to  Goyongo,^  to  the  receiver,  to  the 
maftcr  of  the  woodj  to  Jam-Barre,  to  the 

mafter 


Barbot.  mailer  of  the  oyfter-ftiells,  to  his  fteward, 
<5-0/^  and  the  Bon  jour  to  Darnel 
The  great  To  the  great  Brak,  befides  his  cuftoms, 

Bark.  that  of  Cofwa^cdXV dDous^  to  the  beef-driver, 

to  Mantel  to  the  Ale  aide  ■y  to  Muflafa,  to 
Guyaudiny  to  Mambrozey  and  another  his 
fellow-fervant.  There  is  another  due  paid 
to  Braky  call’d  the  cuftom  for  the  river  of 
the  Portuguefey  during  the  feaibn  ;  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  fame  river,  called  the^  cuf¬ 
tom  out  of  feafon.  The  former  paid  to 
one  du  Brieu  and  his  J agar afe  ;  the  other 
equal  to  k,  to  BretiquCy  the  Marabout  of 
Sadem  on  that  river ;  to  Dites-moy  mailer 
of  the  village,  to  fee  the  hides  convey’d  fafe 
from  thofe  two  places ;  as  alfo  another  to 
Bourguiolof  on  the  fame  account.  This  Bour- 
guiolof  is  the  chief  of  a  certain  territory;  then 
to  Brifeche  and  his  Jaragafe  ;  but  he  is  to 
give  a  bullock  in  return.  There  is  befides, 
the  cuftom  due  to  Samhamala  chief  of  the 
village  le  Perroir  Rouge y  and  to  his  wife. 
This  cuftom  is  only  two  cloths  of  Saba  and 
Batauy  and  ihe  returns  a  bullock.  Another 
duty  is  to  be  difeharg’d  to  one  Guerigalagey 
chief  in  the  river  Amorfil. 

At  Rufif-  The  cuftoms  at  Rufifeo  are  due  to  the  Al- 
co.  caidey  his  fervant,  the  Bofmain  and  his  man ; 
to  Biram  the  Alcaide* s  fon  ;  to  the  great  in¬ 
terpreter  and  his  man;  the  Gerafo  or  collec¬ 
tor  and  his  man ;  to  captain  Cordcy  to  Ta- 
gour  in  the  room  of  David  Dochcy  and  to 
Dom  AUx.  Another  fee  is  due  to  the  Alcaide 
when  he  comes  aboard  a  fhip,  and  to  the 
great  interpreter.  This  cofts  fifty  bottles 
of  mix’d  brandy,  befides  fome  meat,  and 
to  each  mefs  of  the  FripponSy  or  common 
fcoundrel  blacks,  one  bottle  of  brandy,  a 
difh  of  cod-fifti,  and  a  ration  of  bifeuit. 
For  the  guard  of  the  little  iftand  and  ancho¬ 
rage,  four  bars  of  iron  and  two  bottles  of 
brandy.  The  cuftoms  at  Porto  d*Ali  and 
Juala  have  been  already  mentioned  in  their 
refpe<5live  places. 

Kates  of  For  the  conveniency  of  trade  between  the 
goods  at  French  at  the  Senega  and  the  natives,  all  Eu- 
Senega.  yQg^an  goods  are  reduc’d  to  a  certain  ftandard, 
viz.  hides,  bars,  and  ftaves ;  for  the  better 
underftanding  whereof,  I  here  give  fome  in- 
ftances.  One  bar  of  iron  is  reckoned  worth 
eight  hides;  one  cutlace^the  fame;  one 
duller  of  bugle, weighing  four  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  three  hides ;  one  bunch  of  fiilfe 
pearls,  twenty  hides ;  one  bunch  of  Gallety 
four  hides ;  one  hogfhead  of  brandy,  fawn 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  an  hundred  and  fixty 
hides.  Bugles  are  the  very  fmall  glafs 
beads,  moftly  made  at  Venice,  and  fold  in 
firings  and  clufters. 

AtGoaee.  At  Goeree  the  fame  goods  bear  not  quite  fo 
good  a  rate ;  as  for  example,  a  hogfhead  of 
brandy  brings  but  an  hundred  andforty  hides ; 
one  pound  of  gunpowder,  two  hides  ;  one 
piece  of  eight,  five  hides ;  one  ounce  of  co- 
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ral,  feven  or  eight  hides ;  one  ounce  of  cryf- 
tal,  one  hide ;  an  ounce  of  yellow  amber, 
two  hides. 

A  Have  cofts  from  twelve  to  fourteen  bars 
of  iron,  and  fometimes  fixteen ;  at  Ported* A- 
liy  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  and  much  more  at 
Gatnboa ;  according  to  the  number  of  European 
Blips,  French,  Englijh,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch, 
which  happen  to  be  there  at  the  fame  time. 

The  bar  of  iron  is  rated  at  fix  hides. 

Before  I  proceed  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  Trefents  ti 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  cuftom  which 
has  prevail’d  in  this  country,  and  all  others 
in  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eajl-fndies ;  and 
is,  that  no  perfon  can  be  well  admitted  to 
the  audience  of  any  prince,  or  even  to  their 
inferior  officers,  without  making  way  by  a 
prefent.  A  certain  author  tells  us,  thefe  are 
the  means  taught  by  nature  to  gain  favour 
and  affediion.  The  fame  that  is  now  in  ufe 
all  over  Africa,  was  formerly,  and  is  ftill 
pra6lifed  among  the  eaftern  nations,  and  as 
much  among  the  Jews  as  any  other. 

Goods /d?/"  Trade. 

Efides  thofe  mentioned  above,  which  are  Europeaa 
the  moll  ftaple  commodities,  the  French  commedi- 
import  common  red,  blue,  and  fcarlet  cloth, 
lilver  and  brafs  rings,  or  bracelets,  chains, 
little  bells,  falfe  cryftal,  ordinary  and  coarfe 
hats ;  Dutch  pointed  knives,  peWter  diffies, 
filk  fafhes,  with  falfe  gold  and  filver  fringes; 
blue  ferges ;  French  paper,  fteels  to  ftrike 
fire  ;  Englijh  fayes ;  Roan  linnen,  falam- 
poris,  platillies,  blue  callicoes,  taffaties, 
chints,  Cawris  or  fhells,  by  the  French  cal¬ 
led  BougeSy  coarfe  north  red  cords  called 
Bure,  lines,  fhoes,  fuftian,  red  worfted  caps, 
worfted  fringe  of  all  colours,  worfted  of  all 
colours  in  Ikeins,  bafons  of  feveral  fizes, 
brafs  kettles,  yellow  amber,  maccatons,  that 
is,  beads  of  two  forts,  pieces  of  eight  of 
the  old  ftamp,  fome  filver  pieces  of  28  fols 
value,  either  plain  or  gilt ;  Dutch  cutlaces, 
ftrait  and  bow’d,  clouts,  galet,  martofdes, 
two  other  forts  of  beads,  of  which  the  Blacks 
make  necklaces  for  women,  white  fugar, 
mufket  balls,  iron  nails,  Ihot,  white  and 
redfrize,  looking-glaflfes  in  gilt  and  plain 
frames,  cloves,  cinnamon,  fcilTors,  needles, 
coarfe  thread  of  fundry  colours,  but  chiefly 
red,  yellow,  and  white,  copper  bars  of  a 
pound  weight,  ferrit;  mens  fhirts,  coarfe  and 
fine,  fome  of  them  with  bone-lace  about 
the  neck,  breaft  and  fleeves  ;  Haerlem  cloths ; 

Coafueld  linnen  ;  Dutch  mugs,  white  and 
blue  ;  Leyden  rugs,  or  blankets  ;  Spanijh 
leather  fhoes,  brafs  trumpets,  round  pad¬ 
locks,  glafs  bottles,  with  a.  tin  rim  at  the 
mouth,  empty  trunks,  or  chefts,  and  a  fort 
of  bugle  called  Pezant ;  but  above  all,  as 
was  faid  above,  great  quantities  of  brandy, 
and  iron  in  bars.  Particularly  at  Goeree, 
the  company  imports  ten  thoufand  or  more 
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every  year,  of  thofe  which  are  made  in  the 
province  of  Brittany,  all  fhort  and  thin, 
which  is  called  in  London  narrow  flat  iron, 
or  half  flat  iron  of  Sweden  ;  but  each  bar 
fhortned,  or  cut  off  at  one  end  to  about 
16  or  18  inches,  fo  that  about  eighty  of 
thefe  bars  weigh  a  ton,  or  twenty  hundred 
weight  Englijh.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
fuch  voyage-iron,  as  called  in  London,  is  the 
only  fort  and  fize  ufed  throughout  all  iVi- 
grilia,  Guinea,  and  Weji- Ethiopia,  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Laflly,  a  good  quantity  of 
Coignac  brandy,  both  in  hogfheads  and  rund- 
lets,  fingle  and  double,  the  double  being 
eight,  the  fingle  four  gallons. 

The  principal  goods  the  French  have  in 
return  for  thefe  commodities  from  the  Moors 
and  Blacks,  are  flaves,  gold-duft,  elephants 
teeth,  bees-wax,  dry  and  green  hides,  gum- 
arabick,  oftrich  feathers,  and  feveral  other 
odd  things,  as  ambergris,  cods  of  mufk, 
tygers  and  goats  fkins,  provifions,  bullocks, 
fheep,  and  teeth  of  fea-horfes.  I  will  now 
mention  fome  of  the  particular  places  where 
the  French  trade,  or  whence  the  Blacks  bring 
goods  to  their  fadtories. 

Places  ^Trade,  ^^JTradingArabs. 

AT  Heyde,  a  town  of  about  '^00  comhets, 
or  houfes,  feated  on  the  north -fide  of 
the  river  Senega,  there  is  a  trade  for  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  fome  gold-dull  *,  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  French,  they  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  trade  beyond  the  dominions 
of  Sillatick  or  Cheyratick,  being  eight  de¬ 
grees  dillance  eaft  and  weft  from  the  French 
refidence,  in  the  iftand  of  St.  Lewis,  to  the 
country  which  they  call  the  Fargots  and 
Enguelland,  lying  above  250  leagues  from 
the  aforefaid  fadlory  in  St.  Lewis's  iftand. 
Thofe  people  no  way  differ  from  the  Foules 
and  there  the  French  have  built  a  fmall  fort, 
mounted  with  eight  guns,  at  a  place  called 
Gallem,  or  Galama,  120  leagues  higher  up 
the  country  than  the  Ferrier -rouge,  of  which 
I  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place.  There  they  buy 
flaves  in  confiderable  numbers,  elephants 
teeth,  and  bees-wax,  which  they  convey 
down  to  their  fadlory  every  year. 

By  the  Fargots  live  other  nations,  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  Senega,  viz.  the  Cajfans, 
the  Malincopes,  and  the  Saracoles  almoft 
mix’d  together :  thefe  laft  Saracoles,  whom 
Marmol  names  Saragoles,  call  the  river  Se¬ 
nega,  Colle. 

'Dat  French  farther  inform  us,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  great  water-fall  of  the  river, 
a  little  above  Gallem,  or  Galama,  they  might 
go  much  higher  up  the  laid  river,  to  Cabra, 
and  Fombut,  and  even  into  the  great  lake 
Sigifmes,  or  Guar  da  *,  of  which  lake  more 
lhall  be  faid  in  the  fupplemenr. 

From  Jaringem,  Saba  dor,  and  Bodes, 
large  towns  among  the  weftern  Fouks,  and 
VoL.  V. 


from  the  F <;rrier-rougei  by  the  Englijh  called  Barbot.' 
Red-borough,  from  Geribolen,  and  the  Defart i 
other  large  towns  among  the  weftern  Foules ; 
and  in  the  lands  of  AU,  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  Senega,  or  white  river  ;  at  fome  times 
of  the  year,  they  fetch  great  quantities  of 
gum-arabick,  and  fome  ambergris,  which  the 
Arab,  or  Azgor  Moors  bring  thither  to  mar¬ 
ker,  from  5  or  600  leagues  diftance  :  that 
is,  from  the  inner  Lybia,  upon  camels,  oxen, 
and  horfes,  or  on  the  backs  of  flaves ;  and 
particularly  to  Ferrier -rouge,  or  Red-borough, 
and  the  Defart,  about  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Defart  is  on  the  north-fide  of  this  river, 
vulgarly  called  the  Defart  Barb  ary,  and 
by  xFtMooriJh  inhabitants  on  account 

of  its  marftay  grounds,  a  confiderable  way 
up  the  inland.  Some  call  this  town  of  the 
defart  IngurbeL 

The  goods  proper  to  purchafe  gum-ara-G«w- 
bick,  of  which  t\\t  French  bring  away  thtnee 
five  thoufand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight 
yearly,  are  brafs  kettles,  and  bafons,  yellow 
amber  in  the  lump,  blue  and  white  mar- 
griettas,  fcarlet  and  blue  cloths^  blue  linen, 
red  and  black  large  bugles,  red  and  green 
galet,  or  beads,  and  a  little  iron. 

The  French  at  other  places  purchafe  about 
two  thoufand  quintals,  or  hundred  weight 
more  of  gum-arabick,  which  is  much  more 
than  they  ufed  to  export  thence,  when  the 
Dutch  were  fettled  at  Arguin,  near  Cabo 
Blanco,  or  white  cape ;  which  fort  the 
French  took  from  them  in  the  year  1676, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  it  was  refign’d 
up  to  them,  with  a  total  exclufion  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  there  any  more,  as  was 
hinted  above  :  and  therefore  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  now  bring  their  gum  to  the  French 
upon  the  river  Senega,  though  the  Dutch 
have  ftill  fome  fmall  trade  going  on  zxPanga, 
a  place  between  Cabo  Blanco  and  Senega  river, 
whither  they  fend  every  year  one  fhip  to 
trade. 

A  great  quantity  of  this  gum  is  picked  where 
up  every  year  by  the  Moors,  in  the  grc^Llfound. 
woods,  70  or  80  leagues  up  the  inland, 

E  b  S  from  Arguin,  as  a  modern  author  ob- 
ferves.  From  thofe  woods  it  is  convey’d 
to  the  French,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
to  Ferrier-rouge,  or  Red-borough,  and  other 
places  about  it,  on  that  river  *,  befides  what 
is  alfo  brought  to  them  from  3,  4  and  500 
leagues  farther  in  the  defart  of  Lybia ;  of 
which,  more  in  another  place. 

This  trade  of  gum,  as  I  am  inform’d,  ism-cttra* 
cautioufty  managed  between  the  French  3.ndded fir. 
the  Moors,  becaufe  of  the  craftinefs  of  the 
latter,  who  are  bare-fac’d  cheats,  and  very 
infolent,  after  this  manner  :  Once  a  year, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  fome  of  the  inland  French 
faeftors  repair  thither,  in  well-arm’d  ftoops, 
with  a  proper  cargo,  and  drive  their  trade 

N  aboard 
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Barbot.  aboard  their  vefTels  from  place  to  place,  to 
fecure  themfelves  againfl;  the  treachery  ot 
the  Moors  and  Arabs.  At  one  of  the  neareft 
places,  about  30  leagues  diftant  from  the 
factory,  one  Chi-chi-my  aflifts  as  moderator, 
or  umpire,  between  the  French,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Blacks ;  for  the  Foules  alfo  bring 
fome  fmall  quantity  of  gum-arabick  to  the 
market,  which  they  gather  in  their  country. 
This  Chi-chi-my  goes  over  commonly  to  the 
country  of  the  Moors  tYtry  year,  fix  weeks, 
or  two  months  before  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Niger,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  when  they  are  to  repair  to  the 
marker,  with  their  gum,  ^Fc.  This  was 
formerly  managed  by  one  Aly,  a  notable 
fharp  man,  in  whofe  town  the  market  for 
gum  was  kept but  he  having  revolted 
againfl:  his  fovereign,  to  fide  with  thofe 
Azoaghe  Moors,  has  occafioned  the  removal 
of  the  place. 

The  French  always  driving  the  trade  of 
gum-arabick  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  have, 
by  that  means,  in  a  great  meafure,  preven¬ 
ted  the  frauds  and  infults  of  the  Moors ; 
the  gum  being  generally  fhipp’d  off  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  it  is  receiv’d  from  them.  This 
commerce  is  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  as  was  fa  id  above. 

onginalof  If  tht  French  are  right  in  their  account 
the  Ge-  of  the  people  of  Genehoa,  bordering  on 
^hoa  north-fide  of  the  river  Senega,  for  by 

that  name  they  diftinguifli  the  Moors  of 
thofe  parts  *,  then  muft  it  be  concluded,  that 
they  defcend  from  the  Azuages  Arabs ;  who, 
according  to  Marmol,  following  the  Afri¬ 
can  authors,  boaft  they  came  originally 
from  Phenicia,  being  driven  thence  by  Jo- 
Jhua,  the  fon  of  Nun,  and  fucceffor  to  Mofes 
in  leading  the  people  of  Ifrael.  That  fly¬ 
ing  thence,  they  fettled  in  Lyhia,  and  built 
Carthage,  1268  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Ihni  Alraqui,  2a\  Arabian 
obferves,  that  many  years  after  there  was 
found  at  Carthage  a  large  flone  in  a  fpring, 
with  thefe  words  carv’d  on  it,  in  the  Punick 
language  ;  kVe  have  made  our  efcafe  to  this 
-place,  from  the  prefence  of  that  vagabond 
robber  Jofliua,  the  fon  0/  Nun.  Thefe  A- 
z'uages,  at  their  firfl:  fettling  in  Africa,  call’d 
themfelves  Maures  or  Morophores,  and  thence 
by  Europeans  they  are  named  Moors. 

MO'S)  they  The  Moors  come  from  their  own  coun- 
truvel  to  try  about  fix  weeks  before  the  Niger  over- 
^nd^feU  obferv’d,  and  repair  to 

thefe  markets  in  fmall  gangs,  to  fell  their 
gum-arabick,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
they  carry  on  camels,  and  oxen,  riding 
themfelves.  The  common  fort  are  ftark 
naked,  the  better  have  cloaks  of  furs,  and 
fome  only  a  piece  of  fkin  to  cover  their 
privities  *,  living  all  the'  Way'  on  camel’s 
milk,  in  which  they  diflTolve  a  little  gum, 


and  reckon  it  good  food.  When  they  arc 
come  to  the  places  appointed  to  keep  the 
market,  the  French  ufe  to  buy  their  oxen, 
and  have  them  killed  by  fome  of  their  own 
Moors,  appointed  to  that  office,  and  diftri- 
bute  the  fleffi  among  them  for  their  fubfi- 
ftance  ;  for  the  Moors  would  not  eat,  nor 
fcarce  touch  any  meat  kill’d  or  drefs’d  by  the 
Whites,  unlefs  it  were  in  extremity,  and  that 
they  had  no  other  way  to  help  theml'elves. 

When  the  market  is  over,  the  Moors  re-  re¬ 
turn  into  their  own  country,  carrying  back 
on  their  camels,  or  dromedaries,  the  goods 
they  have  received  in  exchange  for  their 
gum,  or  what  part  of  the  fa  id  gum  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  difpofe  of-,  whether 
it  was  that  they  did  not  like  the  goods 
offer’d  them  in  exchange,  or  that  they 
did  not  agree  about  the  price.  Thus  they 
make  nothing  to  travel  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  out  of  Lybia,  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  gum,  or  fome  fuch  parcel, 
and  to  return  home  again  with  it  ;  fo  un- 
reafonable  and  fpightful  they  are  in  their 
way  of  dealing.  It  is  almoft  incredible 
what  a  trouble  the  French  are  at  to  deal 
with  thefe  Arabs,  and  what  wrongs  and  af¬ 
fronts  they  are  to  put  up  *,  thofe  wretches 
being  fo  revengeful  as  to  murder  a  man  for 
the  leaft  thing,  if  ever  they  can  find  an  op¬ 
portunity,  though  it  be  20  years  after  the 
injury  they  fancy  they  have  received,  or 
elfe  will  demand  50  flaves  to  redeem  the 
perfon  they  have  in  their  power,  and  de- 
fiign  to  deft-roy.  They  are  generally  tawny,  , 
meagre,  and  of  a  fcurvy  mien,  but  of  a  \ 

fubtle  crafty  difpofition.  See  the  Supple¬ 
ment  concerning  thefe  people. 

The  gum-arabick  diftils  from  a  tall  ffiady  Gum- 
tree  ;  much  like  the  Mappou  of  America,  ^rahick, 
and  growing  in  the  defarts  of  the  inner  Ly-^°^ 
bia.  At  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  the^ 

Moors  take  off  the  bark  of  this  tree,  with 
fmall  iron  tools,  or  forks,  which  is  done 
with  eafe,  and  foon  after  the  foft  and  waterifh 
fubftance,  that  was  under  the  bark,  harden# 
into  gum,  in  little  bits  and  lumps,  much  in 
the  fame  nature  as  we  fee  the  common  gum 
grow  on  our  European  cherry  and  plum- 
trees.  The  Arabs  keep  this  gumfreffi  from 
one  year  to  another,  by  burying  of  it  Un¬ 
der  ground. 

Thefe  Arabs  are  very  expert  at  their  fire- Arabs 
arms,  and  no  lefs  fearful  of  the  efiecd: 
them.  I  have  been  inform’d,  that  fome^'’”^^* 
hundreds  of  the  Moors,  or  Arabs  about 
mount  Atlas,  coming  down  to  make  war 
on  king  Sillatic  ,  and  attempting  to  feize  a 
floop  belonging  to  the  fa61:ory,  which  was 
come  to  trade,  were  fo  frighted  at  the  dif- 
charge  of  three  firelocks  made  upon  them 
by  the  French,  that  they  all  immediately 
ran  away. 
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Moors  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that 
focalld.  Lcitins^-  call’d  the  people  of  Ba?^hdry 
Mauros^  in  all  likelihood,  from  their  tawny 
complexion,  from  whom  the  other  Euro- 
'peans  have  taken  and  continued  the  ufe  of 
this  name,  they  being  all  a  dark-colour’d 
people.  The  Arabs  I  now  fpeak  of,  and 
all  the  reft  I  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter,  being 
no  lefs  tawny  than  the  people  of  Barbary, 
but  rather  exceeding  them  i  therefore  the 
French  in  thofe  parts  call  them,  Arab  Moors: 
which  is  confounding  the  ancient  African 
Bereberes,  who  live  among  the  Arabs  of 
Eybia  and  Genehoa,  with  thofe  fame  Arabs. 

1  fhall  in  another  place  fpeak  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  correfpondence  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Morocco  and  thole  of  Fombtit  and 
Genehoa. 

M  A  R  K  E  T  s  and  Commodities 
Exch  a  n  g’d. 

(Sold-Jujl.  A  S  for  gold-duft,  the  French  purchafe 
very  little  of  it,  fince  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Portuguefe  being  driven  out 
of  this  country,  fettled  on  the  gold  coaft, 
ns  fhall  alfo  be  obferv’d  in  its  place.  How¬ 
ever,  fometimes  a  little  gold  is  brought  to 
market  at at/^z  Riviere  a  Morfil^  at 
la  Riviere  des  Maringuins,  at  Mambrin,  at 
Lametor,  and  towards  Gamboa  River. 

Heyde  The  town  of  Heyde,  or  Ley de,  confifts 
town.  of  about  two  hundred  houfes,  ftanding  on 
the  north-fide  of  the  Senega,  above  200 
leagues  up  it,  from  the  fea,  not  far  diflant 
from  that  of  Carnelinga  *,  and  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  ivory  and  gold,  which  laft  thofe 
Blacks  call  Dougure.  ' 

Geribolcn  At  the  town  of  Geribolen,  is  a  good  mar- 
market.  oiillet,  and  elephants  teeth,  which 

are  purchas’d  for  brandy  and  bugles. 

Other  iliQ  towns  of  Biram-Lieze,  Sapaterre, 

marr.ets.  Bilor,  are  proper  markets  for 

dry  bullocks  hides ;  fome  elephants  teeth  ; 
tygers,  goats  and  deer-skins  ;  oftrich  fea¬ 
thers  •,  Dttkh  cloths  j  galet  •,  large  yellow 
amber-flones  margriectes  ;  white'  and  yel¬ 
low  bugles,  ^c.  but  chiefly  at  Bilor. 

More  of  On  the  rivers  a  Morfil  and  des  Maringuins, 

them.  jypij^^yibrin,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  Se¬ 

nega,  and  at  Lametor,  or  Brak,  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  fame,  the  French  purchafe 
a  confiderable  number  of  flaves,  elephants 
teeth,  and  dry  hides,  as  alfo  ambergris 
and  fome  gold-dull.  At  Serinpatte  mufk- 
cods  tygers  and  goats-fkins  ;  oftrich  fea¬ 
thers  and  gum-arabick  •,  in  exchange  for 
kettles  •,  yellow  amber  ;  ftriped  cloths  ; 
iron  bars  ;  bugles  i  Maccatons  or  beads  of 
two  forts  whole  or  half  pieces  of  eight  of 
the  old  ftamp  *,  Margriettes  another  fort 
of  beads  made  at  fine  cryftal  beads; 

strait,  or  bow’d  cutlaces  ;  Galet  beads,  and 
pieces  of  filver  of  28  fols,  either  plain  or 
gilt.  The  country  of  little  Brak  affords 
•them  flaves  and  wood  for  fewel. 


At  the  villages  of  Bozaerl,  or  and  Barbot. 

Caye,  near  the  fuftory,  they  have  flaves 
elephants;  and  fea-horfes  teeth  ;  gold-duft  ; 
dry  hides  ;  and  the  country ;  cloths  ;  in  ex¬ 
change  for  brandy,  iron  ba'rsj  cutlaces ; 

•bugle  ;  and  Satalas,  or  brafs  bafons  of  fe- 
veral  fizes. 

S  L  A  y  E  s. 

HOSE  fold  by  the  Blacks  are  for  the  ^ow  they 
moft part  prifoners  of  war,  taken  either 
in  fight,  or  purfuit,;  or  in  the  incurfions^'*'^'^'* 
they  make  into  their  enemies  territories  ; 
others  ftolen  away  by  their  own  country¬ 
men  ;  and  fome  there  are,  who.  will  ,  fell 
their  own  children,  kindred,  or  neighbours. 

This  has  been  often  feen,  and  to  compafs  it, 
they  defire  the  Pcrfon  they  intend  to  fell,  to 
help  them  iri  ca'rrying  fomethifig  to'lthe  fic- 
tory  by  way  of  trade,  and  when  there,  the 
perfon  lb  deluded,  not  underftanding  the 
language,  is  fold  and  deliver’d  up  as  a  Have, 
notwithftanding  all  his  refiftance,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  againft  the  treachery.  I  was  told 
of  one,  who  defign’d  to  fell  his  own  Ton, 
after  that  manner  ;  but  he  'underftanding 
French,  diffembled.Tor;  a  while,  and  then 
contriv’d  it  fo  cunningly  as  to  perfuade  the 
French,'  that  the  old  man  was  his  Have,  and 
not  his  father,  by  Which  means  he  deliver’d 
him  up  into  into  captivity  ;  and  thus  made 
good  the  Italian  Proverb,  A  furbo  furbo  e 
mezzo  ;  amounting  to  as  much  as,  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,  or  Diamond  cuts  Diamond. 
However,  it  happened  foon  after,  that  the 
fellow  was  met  by  fome  of  the  principal 
Blacks  of  the  country,  as  he. was  returning 
home  from  the  fadlory,  with  the  goods  he 
had  receiv’d  for  the  fale  of  his  father,  all 
which  they  took  away,  and  order’d  him  to 
be  fold  for  a  flave. 

The  kings  are  fo  abfolute,  that  upon  aiiy  Kings  fell 
flight  pretence  of  offences  committed  by  offenders. 
their  fubjedls,  they  order  them  to  be  fold 
for  flaves,  without  regard  to  rank,  or  pro* 
feffion.  Thus  a  Marabout,  or  Prieft,  as  I 
believe,  was  fold  to  me  at  Goeree,  by  the 
Alcaide  of  Rio  Frefco,  by  fpecial  order  of 
king  Darnel,  for  fome  mifdemeanors.  I 
took  notice,  that  this  Prieft  was  above  two 
months  aboard  the  fhip,  before  he  would 
I’peak  one  word ;  but  I  fhall  lay  more  of 
him  in  another  place. 

Abundance  of  Yittlt  Blacks  of  both  children 
are  alfo  ftolen  away  by  their  neighbours,  kidnapfd. 
when  found  abroad  on  the  roads,  or  in  the 
woods  ;  or  elfe  in  the  Cougans,  or  corn-fields, 
at  the  time  of  the  year,  when  their  parents 
keep  them  there  all  day,  to  fcare  away  the 
devouring  fmall  birds,  that  come  to  feed 
on  the  millet,  in  fwarms,  as  has  been  faid 
above. 

In  times  of  dearth  and  famine,  othun- feoffe  fdl 
dance  of  thefe  people  will  fell  thiemfelvres,  them- 
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BARBoT.for  a  maintenance,  and  to  prevent  ftarving. 

When  I  firft  arriv’d  at  Goeree,  in  Dece??i- 
her  i6^i,\  could  have  bought  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  at  very  eafy  rates,  if  I  could  have 
found  provifions  to  fubfift  them  i  fo  great 
was  the  dearth  then,  in  that  part  of  Ni- 
gritia, 

jnUnd  To  conclude,  fome  (laves  are  alfo  brought 
flaves.  to  thefe  Blacks^  from  very  remote  inland 
countries,  by  way  of  trade,  and  fold  for 
things  of  very  inconfiderable  value  j  but 
thefe  (laves  are  generally  poor  and  weak,  by 
realbn  of  the  barbarous  ufage  they  have  had 
in  travelling  fo  far,  being  continually  bea¬ 
ten,  and  almoft  famifli’d  i  fo  inhuman  are 
the  Blacks  to  one  another. 

ElephantsTeeth 


Elephants 
hard  to  be 
kill’d. 


How  kill’d 
by  the 
Blacks. 


ARE  gather’d  and  pick’d  up  in  the  woods; 

or  elfe  when  the  Blacks  can  kill  an 
elephant,  which  is  hard  to  be  done,  either 
with  fire-arms  or  arrows,  as  fhall  be  parti¬ 
cularly  obferv’d,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  ^a-qua  coaft  ;  where  there  are  more  of 
thefe  bulky  creatures,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Guinea.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  factory  at*?^.  Lewises 
ifland,  that  he  and  his  company  were  once 
at  the  hunting  of  an  elephant,  and  beftow’d 
above  two  hundred  bullets  on  him,  and  yet 
he  got  away  ;  but  the  next  day  was  found 
dead  fome  hundred  paces  from  the  place 
where  they  fhot  him. 

The  Blacks  of  Senega  go  out  fixty  in  a 
company,  each  arm’d  with  fix  fmall  arrows 
and  a  great  one.  Having  found  his  haunt, 
they  ftay  till  he  repairs  thither,  which  they 
know  by  the  loud  rufsling  noife  he  makes, 
breaking  through  the  boughs  that  hang  in 
his  way,  and  beating  down  whole  trees,  if 
they  Hand  in  his  way.  Then  they  follow 
him,  fhooting  continually,  till  they  have 
ftuck  fo  many  arrows  in  his  body,  as  muft 
be  his  death;  which  they  obferve  by  the  lofs 
of  blood,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  efforts 
againfl  what  Hands  before  him. 

The  teeth  pick’d  up  in  the  woods  and  de¬ 
farts  are  for  the  moft  part  feurfy  and  hollow, 
occafion’d  by  their  lying  many  years  in  the 
rain  and  wind,  and  confequently  are  lefs 
valuable. 


Hides. 

Bejl hides  H  E  beft  and  largeft  dry  bullocks  hides, 
in  Guinea,  x  j]^ofe  from  about  the  Senega  river, 
*  becaufe  the  cattle  is  there  much  larger  and 
fatter,  than  about  Rufifeo  and  Porto  d* Ali, 
where  the  country  affords  not  fuch  good 
paHure-grounds.  They  foak,  or  dip  thefe 
hides,  as  foon  as  flay’d  from  the  beaft,  and 
prefently  expofe  them  to  the  air  to  dry  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion  is  the  rcafon,  why 
wanting  the  true  firff  feafoning,  they  are 
apt  to  corrupt  and  breed  worms,  if  not 
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look’d  after,  and  often  beaten  with  a  flick, 
or  wand,  and  then  laid  up  in  very  dry 
Hore-houfes. 

Thefe  hides  are  nothing  to  compare  to 
thofe  of  Havana.,  Hifpaniola,  and  Btienos 
A-jres,  in  America,  both  for  thicknefs  and 
largenefs.  Tht  African  hides  ferve  moflly 
in  France  and  Holland,  for  covering  of 
trunks,  and  portmantuas ;  being,  as  has  been 
faid,  much  thinner  and  final ler  than  the 
American.  For  an  inffance,  the  weight  of 
a  hide  at  Buenos  Ayres,  is  commonly  fe- 
venty  fix  pounds,  and  worth  there  upon  the 
place  one  piece  of  eight.  The  fame  hide  is 
worth  at  London  fix  pence,  at  Roan  half  a 
livre,  and  at  Amflerdam  ten  Hi  vers  the  pound 
weight.  Thefe  hides  are  the  commodity  of 
the  country  about  Buenos  A^res,  lying  in 
35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  fifty  leagues 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Plate, 
by  the  natives  call’d  Paraguay.  The  faid 
hides,  being  fo  cheap  there,  by  realbn  of 
the  incredible  multitude  of  cattle  the  coun¬ 
try  abounds  in,  and  fo  much  valu’d  in 
rope,  are  the  ufual  returns  from  thence ; 
with  a  fort  of  red  wool,  call’d  Lana  de  Vi¬ 
cuna,  growing  on  the  Peru  fheep,  and  which 
is  worth  2.x.  Buenos  A^res  i8  royals  plate  Buenos 
pound,  and  at  London  20  s.per  pound  ;  being  Ayres, 
brought  down  350  leagues  by  land  from 
Peru,  on  mules.  In  the  year  1658,  there 
were  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  one  time,  twenty 
two  Dutch,  and  among  them  two  Englijh 
fhips,  as  we  are  told  in  the  account  of  Mon- 
fieur  Acarete  du  Bifca^,  homewards  bound 
with  bull-hides,  plate,  and  the  aforefaid 
Vicuna  wooll,  which  they  had  received  in 
exchange  for  their  com  modities.  Each  Dutch 
Ihip  had  thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  bull- 
hides,  amounting  to  33500  /.  Herling,bought 
by  them  there  at  feven  or  eight  royals  each, 
and  fold  in  Europe  for  at  leaH  25  j.  a  piece. 

This  happen’d  at  a  time  when  the  7^^  Dutch 
niards  being  embroiled  in  many  troubles,  there. 
the  Dutch  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
fend  thofe  fliips  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  laden 
with  goods  and  Blacks,  which  they  had  taken 
in  at  Congo  and  Angola.  The  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  wanting  the  fupplies  they  ufed 
to  receive  by  the  SpanifJj  galeons,  which 
were  hindered  by  the  Englijh  from  making 
their  conffant  voyages ;  and  there  being  a 
great  fcarcity  of  Blacks,  and  other  necefia- 
ries  ;  prevailed  fo  far  upon  the  governor, 
that  for  a  prefent  they  obliged  the  Hollanders 
to  give  him,  and  paying  the  duties  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  they  were  permitted  to  land, 
and  trade  there :  for  no  nation  is  allowed  it, 
but  native  Spaniards,  with  licences  from  the 
Spain,  which  coH  five  ducats  plate, 
for  every  tun,  and  feven  ducats  and  a  half 
plate,  whenfoever  they  are  granted  to 
llrangers.  A  Hiip  of  five  hundred  tun,  as 
the  \Qxdi  Sandwich,  in  his  difcourle  of  Spain, 

informs 
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Bees-vffnx. 


Ojlrich 

feathers. 


informs  us,  pays  3750  ducats  for  liberty  to 
trade  in  the  IVeJl- Indies.  The  fame  lord 
fays,  a  Black  is  worth  fix  or  feven  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  at  Buenos  Ayres  *,  and  adds, 
that  the  Spaniards  there  give  very  good  rates^ 
and  take  great  quantities  of  Engli/h  manu- 
fadlures,  as  cloth,  bays,  fays,  ftockings, 
^c.  To  which  Monfieur  Acarate 
filks,  ribbons,  thread,  needles,  fwords, 
horfe-fiioes,  and  other  iron- work  ;  tools  of 
all  forts,  drugs,  fpices,  filk-ftockings,ferges, 
and  generally  every  thing  for  cloathing  •,  all 
thefe  being  proper  commodities  for  thofe 
parts.  I  hope  1  may  be  pardoned  this  di- 
greflion,  fo  remote  from  my  fubjedt  in  hand, 
having  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
fome,  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  a  trade,  v'  lich  was  the  occafion  of  my 
inferting  it  in  this  place  i  and  now  I  lhall 
return  to  Nigritia. 

Bees-wax  is  gather’d  from  trees  in  the 
woods,  as  is  done  in  the  New-Foreji  in  Hamp- 
Jhire\  but  is  not  fo  good  or  clean. 

As  for  oftrich  feathers,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  no  where  to  be  had,  but  about  the 


factory  at  St.  Lewises  ihand,  that  being  Bareot. 
neareft  to  the  Moors ^  who  have  the  greatelt 
plenty  of  thofe  animals  in  their  Country. 

1  could  never  underftand,  whence  Amber- 
Moors  and  Blacks  have  their  ambergris,  tho*^^”- 
every  body  knows  it  is  tire  produdt  of  the 
fea. 

The  French  reckon  this  trade  in  general 
yields  feven  or  eight  hundred  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vance,  upon  invoice  of  their  goods ;  and 
yet  thtivSenega  company,  inftead  of  thriving, 
has  often  brought  a  noble  to  nine-pence. 

Nay,  it  has  broke  twice  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years  ;  which  muft  be  occafioned  by  the  valt 
expence  they  are  at  in  Europe.,  Africa,  and 
America  ;  befides  ill  management  of  their  bu- 
finefs :  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  commoil 
fate  of  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  African  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  of  that,  to  make  rather 
lofs  than  profit;  becaufe  their  charges  are 
greater  than  the  trade  can  bear,  in  main¬ 
taining  fb  many  ports,  caftles,  forts,  and 
fidlories  in  Africa,  which  devour  all  the  pro¬ 
fit,  as  1  fhali  farther  make  out  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  gold-coaft. 


CHAP.  V. 


The  employments  of  the  '’ji'omeni  the  common  food  and  drink  of  the  Blacks  j  the 
palm-"jvme  ho^jo  made ,  funeral  ceremonies  j  dread  of  heavy  rain  and  thunder  i 
fieeping,  dancing.,  and  wr  eft  ling.,  feafting  and  Ramadan.  The  author’s  viftt 
to  Conde,  viceroy  of  the  country  5  the  Guiriots  or  buffoons^  atid  their  office : 
the  government  and  defpotick  authority  of  the  black  kings  ;  audiences,  em^ 
baffles,  revenues.,  forces,  and  admiralty  rights ;  the  juft  ice  civil  and  criminaly 
wars,  religion,  priefts  or  Marabouts,  and  their  Grigri  or  charms. 


Women’s  Employments. 

Sorts  of  la-  the  care  of  nurfing  their  children, 

boar.  they  have  all  the  charge  of  houfewifry 

at  home,  viz.  to  make  large  ozier  or  draw 
hampers,  or  bafkets,  twelve  or  fifteen  foot 
about,  to  keep  their  corn  in ;  to  beat  or 
pound  the  millet,  with  great  wooden  peftles, 
in  deep  hollow  trunks  of  trees  like  mortars; 
which  is  a  tedious  hard  labour,  and  yet  done 
almoft  every  morning;  and  to  make  or  drefs 
either  Sanglet  or  Coufcou,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  diet  of  the  family,  among  the  weftern 
Blacks. 

Food. 

Coufcous.  H  E  Coufcous,  as  the  Arabs  call  It,  and 
the  people  of  Morocco,  Coufcoufou,  but 
the  Blacks,  Laguere,  is  their  bed  and  mod 
ufual  food  ;  being  made  of  millet  beaten  ai¬ 
med  to  fine  flower,  then  fifced  or  fann’d 
with  a  fort  of  fin  made  of  palm^-tree  leaves, 
as  well  as  they  can  do  it.  This  flower  they 
put  into  a  narrow  bowl,  and  fprinkle  it  a 
little  with  water  ;  then  knead  and  turn  it, 
and  fprinkle  more  water  again  and  again, 
till  it  is  all  pade,  which  they  break  into  fe- 
Vo  L.  V, 


veral  round  balls,  and  let  them  dand  in  the 
air  a  while  to  dry.  They  then  put  them  into 
an  earthen-pot,  having  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
taking  care  to  cover  it  very  clofe  at  the  top, 
and  fix  this  pot  upon  another,  in  which  there 
is  flefh  or  fifh  feafon’d  with  palm-oil  and  fuch 
fpice  as  they  have  ;  and  thus  fee  both  pots, 
one  upon  another,  over  the  fire :  fo  that  when 
the  meat  or  fifh  boils,  the  deem  afeends 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
pot,  to  the  Coufcous  or  pade  that  is  within 
it;  at  once  baking  and  giving  it  a  favour, 
which  requires  a  long  time  to  be  well  done. 

When  enough, they  put  all  iogti\\tr,Coufcousy 
and  meat  or  fifh,  in  a  wooden  platter  or 
bowl.  This  is  the  common  food  of  the  bed 
people,  tho*  in  reality  but  indifferent  diet, 
the  Coufcous  being  itfelf  a  coarfe  and  indi- 
geded  matter :  for  befides  its  being  very  fait, 
and  no  v/ay  pleafant,  it  cracks  between  the 
teeth,  as  if  there  were  find  in  it.  There  are 
alfo  Coufcous  cakes  made,  which  they  bake 
on  large  flat  donCs  over  the  fire. 

Thefe  people,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  em-  Plate  fot- 
pire  of  Morocco,  and,  as  I  take  it,  all  other 
Mahometansy  the  kings  themfelves  not 

.  O  excepted. 
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Barbot.  excepted,  are  forbid  the  ufe  of  plate  at  tlieir 
tables  •,  and  therefore  the  Sherife^  or  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco^  tho*  a  potent  prince,  is 
ferved  in  no  better  than  brafs  or  earthen¬ 
ware. 

Sangkt.  Their  Sanglet  is  made  of  the  bran  of  mil¬ 
let,  boiled  in  water,  without  any  other  a.ddi- 
tion,  being  the  common  food  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  particularly  of  flaves.  Sometimes 
it  is  boiled  with  {linking  flefh  or  dry  fifli,  or 
elfe  with  milk  or  butter,  for  the  better  fort. 

Towards  thefea-coaft  they  eat  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  curds,  which  the  PFbites  have  taught 
them  to  make,  but  neither  fo  good  or  fweet 
as  in  England. 

Manner  of  They  generally  eat  twice  a  day  •,  at  noon 

eating,  towards  night,  fitting  round  on  their 

heels  upon  the  bare  ground,  either  within 
the  cabbins,  or  at  the  door  without-,  but 
fome  of  the  beft  fit  upon  mats,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  together,  towards  the  coaft,  yet  in 
fome  inland  countries  each  fex  eats  apart. 
They  eat  but  little  at  a  time,  and  that  after 
a  flovenly  manner,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  {lory. 

Entertain-  Donnci  Catalina.^  a  black  lady  of  a  good 

merit.  prefence,  and  a  very  jovial  temper,  widow 
to  a  Portugue''e  of  note,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
licky  invited  me  to  a  dinner  at  Rio  Frefco, 
where  fhe  then  lived  in  great  efleem  among 
the  Blacks  but  always  drefs’d  after  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fafhion.  Being  come  to  her  habita¬ 
tion,  where  was  alfo  the  Alcaide  of  the  town, 
and  fome  of  king  Darners  officers  fhe  con-  • 
dudlcd  us  all  into  a  very  warm  cabbin  or  hut, 
in  the  midtl  of  which  there  hung  at  the  roof 
a  large  (linking  piece  of  raw  beef :  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  us  all  fit  down  there  in  a  ring,  up¬ 
on  a  fine  mat,  with  our  legs  acrofs,  after 
the  Moorijh  fafhion,  a  (lave  brought  in  a 
wooden  platter  full  of  dirty  water  to  wafh 
our  hands,  without  any  towel  to  wipe  them. 
Every  man  made  ufe  of  his  clout  to  dry 
them,  and  I  of  my  handkerchief.  Then 
the  dinner  was  fet  down  on  the  mat,  being 
a  large  wooden  platter,  brim-full  of  Couf- 
cous^  and  another  with  ftinking  boiled  beef, 
to  which  I  was  bid  welcome.  The  lady  then 
went  about  tearing  the  meat  into  abundance 
of  bits,  with  both  her  hands,  and  threw  it 
into  the  Coufcous  difh,  flirring  it  about  with 
one  hand.  Then  every  one  of  the  guefls  in 
his  turn,  took  a  bit  of  the  meat  and  fome 
Coufcous.,  and  rolling  it  together  into  a  ball 
in  his  right  hand,  tofs’d  it  as  far  into  his 
mouth  as  he  could  ;  then  lick’d  his  fingers, 
and  fhook  his  hand  over  the  difh,  to  fave 
what  had  happened  to  (lick  to  it.  This  flo¬ 
venly  behaviour  did  fo  balk  my  flomach, 
that  I  did  but  juft  tafte  of  the  meat,  tho’ 
the  lady  often  prefs’d  me  to  eat  heartily. 
Dinner  being  over,  the  fame  dirty  water, 
which  had  ferved  to  wafh  before,  was  brought 
in  again  for  the  fame  ufe,  and  fome  walk’d 


their  mouths  with  it.  We  had  no  other  li¬ 
quor  given  us,  at  tliis  entertainment,  but 
water,  which  was  neither'  fweet,  nor  cool, 
but  lukewarm,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  weather. 

Thisdifagreeable  filthy  way  of  eating  is 
univerfal  among  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Africa.,  from 
cape  Sgartel  to  the  cape  of  Good- Hope.  Diego  Empercn 
de  Torres,  v/ho  ferved  the  king  of  Spain  mof  Mo- 
Barhary,  about  the  year  1 547,  in  his  hiftory  rocco./;4»w 
Sherifes,  km^so^  Morocco,  whoftikd^ 
.thenifelves  kings  of  Africa,  tho’  no  better 
than  ufurpers  ;  gives  an  account,  that  being 
once  prcfent  at  the  old  Sherfe^s  dinner,  and 
obferving  that  he  wiped  the  hand  he  took 
up  his  meat  with,  on  the  head  of  a  black 
boy,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  which  mov’d 
him  to  fmile  the  Sherife,  who  took  notice 
of  it,  ask^d  him,  what  it  was  the  ehriftian 
kings  ufed  to  wipe  their  hands  with  at  meals, 
and  whatfuch  things  might  be  worth.  Torres 
anfwer’d,  they  ufed  fine  napkins,  which 
might  be  worth  a  crown  a-piece,  or  more, 
and  had  a  clean  one  at  every  meal.  The 
Sherife  wiping  his  hand  again  on  the  black 
boy’s  head,  reply *d,  don’t  you  think  this  nap¬ 
kin  much  better,  which  is  worth  feventy  or 
eighty  crowns?  The  emperor  Morocco 
is  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  de-^ 
fcribed  above,  with  Coufcoufou  in  an  earthen 
or  copper  platter,  and  ufes  nothing  but  his 
hand  to  tear  and  take  up  the  morfels  of  meat 
not  much  more  nicely  than  hungry  dogs  feed 
on  carrion.  He  often  makes  choice  of  the 
ftables  of  his  Alcazara  or  palace,  to  take 
his  meals  in,  and  then  on  a  piece  of  leather 
always  very  greafy.  The  beft  and  meaner 
fort  in  that  nation  all  eat  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  never  difcourfe  much  at  their  meals. 

The  black  king,  call’d  the  Brak, 
being  entertain’d  at  dinner  aboard  a  (hip, 
return’d  the  bones  of  the  fowl,  after  gnawing 
them,  into  the  difh. 

Thefe  people  ufe  only  the  right  hand  in 
eating,  and  referve  the  left  altogether  for 
labour,  looking  upon  it  as  very  indecent  to 
eat  with  it ;  nor  do  they  ufe  knives  to  cut 
their  meat,  or  plates,  or  cloths  to  lay  it  on. 

King  Datnel  allows  no  body  to  eat  with 
him,  except  the  chief  Marabout,  or  fomeofmcl. 
his  principal  officers.  His  main  reafon  for 
not  admitting  of  any  Thcuhahes,  or  white- 
man,  to  his  meals,  is,  his  being  fenfible  of 
his  foul  and  unpleafing  way  of  feeding. 

The  Blacks  will  eat  moft  forts  of  beads  or 
fowl,  except  thofe  who  have  been  infedled 
Wiik  Mahometanifm,vi\\Q  eat  no  fwines  flefh. 

Their  common  drink  is  water,  palm- Dri»t. 
wine,  cows- milk,  ora  made  liquor,  which 
is  the  juice  of  yellow  four  plumbs,  mixed 
with  water,  pretty  wholefbme,  and  moft 
ufed  among. the  Fqtdes. 
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IVattr,  Frefh  water  is  not  to  be  had  every  where. 
Al  Rto  Frefco^  the  little  river  affords  it  good 
enough  •,  but  in  many  places  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  it  out  of  ponds  and  inorafles, 
fo  that  it  is  thick  and  muddy.  For  this 
reafon,  the  king  of  Kayor  has  caufed  two 
deep  wells  to  be  dug  there,  and  made  good 
the  infides  of  them  with  timber  laid  clofe 
and  crofs-wife,  to  hinder  the  mouldering  in 
of  the  earth. 

trunif  The  Blacks  arc  generally  very  greedy  of 
fivtted.  brandy,  by  them  call’d  Sangara^  which 
they  will  drink  as  if  it  were  water,  when 
given  them.  A  Black  being  aboard  a  fhip 
at  Goeree^  and  fpying  an  ink-bottle  in  my 
cabbin,  drank  a  large  dofe,  before  he  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  not  brandy. 

Palm-Wine  and  Palm-Trees. 

H  O*  there  be  abundance  of  palm-trees 
in  this  country,  yet  the  palm-wine  is 
not  fo  common  a  liquor  here  as  6n  the  Gold 
Coafl^  and  at  Ardra^  being  only  ufed  here 
by  the  better  fort  and  llrangers. 

Defigning  in  another  place  a  particular 
defcription  of  the  feveral  forts  of  palm-trees, 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  here  are  three  kinds  of  them. 
The  one  isJike  the  date-tree,  another  like 
the  Latiner-trte,  but  none  of  the  fort  which 
bears  the  coco-nuts  :  neither  fhall  I  now  fay 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  palm-wine,  or 
how  it  is  made,  but  only  that  they  pay 
certain  duties  to  the  Alcaides^  or  governors 
of  towns*  for  thefe  palm-trees ;  as  alfo,  that 
CVifnbing  climb  up  to  the  head  of  the  tree  by 
^  palm-  means  of  an  iron  or  brafs-hoop,  which  they 
trees.  contraft  or  let  out,  as  they  have  occafion. 
A  man  gets  into  the  hoop,  and  fets  his 
feet  againft  the  tree*  the  hoop  bearing 
-  him  up  behind,  as  fecure  as  if  he  ftood  on 
the  ground,  and  fo  moves  upwards  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  he  makes 
two  or  three  incifions,  juft  below  the  tuft,  or 
head,  making  faft  pots,  or  gourds  to  them, 
to  receive  the  liquor  which  diftils  from  it : 
each  tree  yields  about  three  pints  of  wine, 
of  a  pearl  colour*  That  which  diftils  an 
hour  before  fun-rifing  is  beft  ;  and  with 
this  fort  they  entertain  the  Europeans,  and 
other  foreigners*  the  beft  of  the  Blacks  be¬ 
ing  never  without  it. 

Talm-  This  fort  is  of  a  pleafant  fweet  tafte* 
tvine.  being  ufed  two  or  three  hours  after  it  has 
fermented  a  while  in  the  pots  •,  but  foon 
lofes  its  fweetnefs,  and  grows  fourer  every 
day :  the  older  it  is,  the  more  it  affedts 
the  head.  The  right  palrri-wine  fearches 
the  reins,  provokes  urine,  and  it  may  be 
reafonably  concluded,  that  the  conftant  ufe 
the  natives  make  of  it,  is  the  reafon  why 
few  or  none  of  them  are  troubled  with  the 
gravel,  or  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  *,  and 
tho*  it  will  prefemly  fly  into  the  head,  when 


ufed  immoderately,  yet  thofe  fumes  are  Bar  pot. 
foon  difpell’d,  with  feems  very  ftrange, 
confidering  how  much  it  Works  as  foon  as 
in  the  pot.  This  fermentation  is  often  fo  . 
violent  as  to  break  the  pots,  unlefs  care  be 
taken  to  give  the  liquor  vent.  More  of 
this  fhall  be  faid  in  my  fecond  part; 

Superstition  and  Witchcraft. 

H  E  Blacks  generally  fet  a-part  fome  Meat  of- 
fmall  quantity  of  fuch  vidluals  as  fer'dto  the 
eat,  for  their  Fetiches,  or,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  for  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Gune,  to 
oblige  him  to  be  kind  to  them  ;  for  if  we 
may  believe  their  own  affertions,  he  often 
beats  them.  I  remember  a  Black,  from 
whofe  neck  I  once  pulled  away  a  Grign, 
or  fpell,  made  a  hideous  noife  about  it, 
telling  me,  that  Gune  had  beat  him  moft 
unmercifully  the  next  night ;  and  that  un¬ 
lefs  I  wotild,  in  compaflion,  give  him  a 
bottle  of  brandy  to  treat  Gune,  and  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  him,  for  having  fuffered  me  to 
take  away  his  Grigri,  he  was  confident  he 
fhould  be  infallibly  kill’d  by  him.  The 
fellow  was  fo  pofitive  in  this  conceit,  and 
roared  in  fuch  a  horrible  manner  forjt,  that 
I  was  forced  to  humour  him  for  quietnefs 
fake. 

This  cereniony  of  fpilling  a  little  liquor.  The  fame 
and  calling  fome  part  of  rice,  or  any  other  in  Cbin^. 
eatable  on  the  ground,  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  China,  and  kept  up  to  this  day.  Con¬ 
fucius,  their  moft  honour’d  philofopher  and 
divine,  pradlifed  it,  the  intention  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  oblation  to  the  dead ;  who 
in  former  ages  had  taught  that  nation  to 
till  the  earth,  drefs  meat,  fAc.  as  Navarrete 
informs  us,  in  his  account  of  China.  It  is 
likely,  that  lYitBlacksmNigritia  and  Guinea 
might  at  firft  have  the  fame  reafon  for  this 
ceremony,  though  at  prefent  few  or  none 
underhand  why  they  do  it  *,  and  only  al¬ 
ledge  it  is  a  cuftom  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  their  anceftors,  grounding  themfelves 
in  many  of  thefe  pradlices  wholly,  upon  tra¬ 
dition,  without  enquiring  into  the  motives. 

They  have  alfo  a  great  opinion  of  Witch-  pfritchcr aft, 
craft,  and  pretend  by  it  to  be  able  to  do 
any  mifehief  they  think  fit  to  their  enemies, 
even  to  taking  of  their  lives ;  as  alfo  to 
difeover  all  fecrets,  and  find  out  hidden 
things,  as  to  compel  a  chief  to  appeaf  and 
to  reftore  what  he  has  ftolen,  be  he  ever 
fo  remote  i  with  many  more  fuch  abfurdi- 
ties. 

Funerals* 

H  T  Y  weep  and  lament  over  the  dead  Bewailing 
as  foon  as  expired,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  it  is  hideous  and  frightful  to  pafs  by 
the  huts  where  any  Black  lies  dead,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  horrid  fhrieks  and  howling  of 
the  neighbours  and  relations,  who  refort  tp 
the  houfe  of  the  departed  to  bewail  him. 

This 
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Barbot.  This  may  perhaps  be  deriv’d  from  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Jews^  as  we  find  it  in  St.  Mark 
5.  36.  And  he  (Jesus)  cometh  to  the  houfe 
of  the  ruler  of  the  fpttigogue^  and  feeth  the 
tumult^  and  them  that  wept  and  wai'ed  great¬ 
ly  ;  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Jews  in  tltofe  days  had 
certain  common  mourners,  who  were  hired 
for  weeping  and  wailing  over  dead  perfons. 
Kidiculous  Upon  thele  occafions,  they  aflv  abundance 
queflions  gf  impertinent  ridiculous  queftions,  much 
to  the  dead, the  fame  nature  as  the  poor  ignorant  fort 
of  Info  are  reported  to  praftife  to  this  day  ; 
as  for  example,  JVhy  he  would  leave  them 
after  that  manner  ?  whether  he  wanted  mil¬ 
let,,  or  oxen,  or  clothes,  or  wealth  ?  whether 
he  food  in  need  of  any  more  than  he  had  ? 
or,  whether  he  had  not  wives  enough,  or  they 
were  not  handfome  enough  ?  what  harm  any 
body  had  done  him  ?  and  the  like.  All  thel'e 
queries  are  repeated  by  every  one  in  the 
company  fucceflively,  the  Guiriots  in  the 
mean  time  ailing  their  parts,  continually 
linging  the  prailes  of  the  party  deceafed, 
and  extolling  his  virtues,, ailions,  and  quali¬ 
ties.  The  dead  perfon  making  no  anfwer, 
thofe  who  have  put  their  queftions  with¬ 
draw,  to  make  room  for  others  to  fucceed 
them,  in  repeating  the  fame. 

It  was  CLiftomary  among  the  Arabs  of 
Lyhia,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  as  we  fhall 
farther  ftiow  in  the  Supplement,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  for  the  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  to 
go  out  of  the  tent,  or  barrack,  howling  af¬ 
ter  a  ftrange  manner  Hoo-la-loo,  as  the 
Irifo  do  over  the  graves  of  their  friends  de¬ 
parted.  By  the  1 1  th  of  St.  John,  ver.  3 1 .  it 
appears,  that  the  Jews  often  repaired  to  the 
graves  to  bewail  their  dead,  as  is  there  fliown 
in  the  inftan'ce  of  Mary,  the  fifter  of  Lazarus, 
jotctth  of  If  it  be  a  boy  that  is  dead,  the  maids 
and  women  fing ;  and  the  other  boys  run 
at  one  another  with  all  the  force  they  are 
able,  holding  naked  cutlaces  in  their  hands, 
which  they  clatter  together  ;  and  making 
many  extravagant  motions  and  geftures,  too 
impertinent  to  be  defcribed. 

Tuner d  The  funerals  are  perfofmed  with  much 

ceremomes.p^,^^^  and  ceremony.  In  fome  places  they 
bury  the  corpfe  in  the  houfe  it  belonged  to, 
taking  off  the  round  roof  of  it,  and  re¬ 
doubling  their  cries :  then  four  mourners 
ftand  in  a  fquare,  each  holding  a  cloth  ex¬ 
tended,  as  it  were  to  cover  the  corpfe,  that 
it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company.  Next 
the  Marabout  whifpers  fome  words  in  the 
ear  of  the  deceafed,  covering  him  with  a 
white  fheet,  or  piece  of  callico.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  they  fet  on  the  roof’  of  the  hut 
again,  over  which  they  hang  fome  cloths 
of  one,  or  of  feveral  colours  •,  and  clofe 
by  the  houfe  they  fet  up  a  pole,  on  which 
they  hang  the  arms,  bow,  quiver,  javelin, 
Ur.  of  the  perfon  deceafed  ,  and  having  a 


fancy,  that  the  dead  eat  in  the  grave,  they 
let  by  them  a  pot  of  Coufcous,  and  another 
of  water,  for  feveral  months. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  among  the  Bar-  The  fame 
harians  oi'  Morocco,  Fez,  &c.  to  fet  meat  on  m  nL- 
the  graves,  and  to  bury  filver,  jewels,  and  &c. 
other  things  with  th  e  corpfe,  that  the  dead 
may  want  none  of  the  conveniencies  in  the 
other  world,  which  they  had  in  this. 

At  other  places,  the  funerals  are  Another 
this  manner.  Some  drummers  march  be->r/. 
fore  the  company,  after  them  follow  the 
neareft  relations  of  the  deceafed  *,  then  his 
wives,  if  it  be  a  man,  or  the  hufband,  if 
a  woman  and  then  the  corpfe,  followed 
by  all  the  people  of  the  village,  of  both 
fexes.  Being  come,  in  this  order,  to  the 
place  of  burial,  which  is  very  often  on  fome 
rifing  ground,  or  hill,  they  lay  the  corpfe 
in  the  grave,  ftark  naked,  and  fill  it  up 
with  earth.  About  the  grave  they  eredl 
feveral  little  round  huts,  much  like  our  ice- 
houfes  in  hoc  countries  ;  and  over  thofe 
huts,  they  let  up  the  round  roof  of  the 
deceafed  perfon’s  houfe,  dilplaying  on  the 
top  of  it  a  flag,  or  white  ftieet,  cut  in  pieces, 
that  being  thus  rent,  it  may  not  be  ftolen 
away,^  as  being  rendered  quite  ufelefs. 

It  is  frequent  among  thefe  people,  fovBarharhy 
the  neareft  relations,  as  brothers,  fillers,  ‘f  ^mdrtd, 
Gdc.  to  take  away  for  their  own  ufe,  all  the 
goods,  or  wealth  the  party  deceafed  has 
left  ;  thus  robbing  his  own  children,  and 
expofing  them  to  the  greatell  mifery. 

Rain  and  Thunder. 

'J'HE  Blacks,  in  general,  have  a  ^xzix.Bdiny  feu- 
dread  of  the  rainy  feafon,  becaufe  theyA'^  f ■ 
are  then,  for  the  molt  part,  much  afflidled 
with  difeafes  of  feveral  forts,  which  makes 
them  very  cautious  of  travelling  •,  nay,  moft 
of  them  will  fcarce  come  out  of  their  houfes, 
but  keep  clofe  confined  in  them  during  all 
that  feafon,  with  a  conftant  fire,  about 
which  they  lie  all  night,  in  a  ring,  with 
their  feet  towards  it ;  fb  to  draw  out  and 
dry  up  the  moifture,  they  fancy  thofe  lower 
parts  have  drawn  in,  during  the  day  i  and 
look  upon  it  as  the  occafion  of  the  feveral 
diftempers  their  bodies  are  fubjeeft  to. 

Nor  are  they  lefs  apprehenfive  of  thun- Dread  ef 
der,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  country  thunder. 
at  that  feafon,  being  dreadful  loud,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  terrible  flafhes  of  lightning. 

When  it  happens  to  thunder  on  a  fudden, 
as  they  are  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
road,  they  lie  down  flat,  with  their  faces 
to  the  ground,  till  it  is  over,  or  at  leaft 
till  the  violence  of  the  claps  abates. 

Sleeping,  Dancing,  Wrestling. 

''I '  H  O’  they  conftantly  take  a  nap,  of 

an  hour  or  two,  after  dinner,  yet  they 
go  to  bed  early,  in  dark  nights  j  but  when 

the 
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the  moon  Ihines,  they  fit  up  to  dance  and 
fmoak,  with  their  wives  and  neighbours. 
Their  dances  are  commonly  in  a  round, 
finging  the  next  thing  that  occurs,  whether 
fenl'e  or  nonfenfe.  Some  of  them  ft  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  holding  one  hand 
on  their  head,  and  the  other  behind  their 
waift,  advancing  and  ftrutting  out  their 
U-soi  belly  forwards,  and  beating  very  hard  with 
dancing,  their  feet  on  the  ground.  Others  clap  their 
hands  to  the  noife  of  a  kettle,  or  a  cala- 
bafh,  fitted  for  a  mufical  inftrument.  When 
young  men,  or  boys,  dance  with  maidens, 
or  women,  both  fides  always  make  abun¬ 
dance  of  lafcivious  geftures  *,  and  every  now 
and  then  each  takes  a  draught  of  palm- 
wine  to  encourage  the  fport. 

Ridiculous  The  men  often  exercife  themfelves  at 
vrejiling.  -wreftling,  putting  themfelves  into  many  ri¬ 
diculous  poftures,  as  they  approach  one  an¬ 
other,  either  holding  out  a  finger,  the  fift, 
or  the  foot  towards  the  antagonift  ;  one  or 
more  Guinots  ftanding  by,  and  beating  a 
drum,  or  playing  on  fome  fort  of  their  noify 
mufick,  to  encourage  the  combatants.  Be¬ 
ing  ftark  naked  at  this  fport,  he  who  is 
thrown,  feldom  comes  off  without  fome  hurt 
or  bruife,  and  fometimes  they  both  fuffer 
confiderably.  The  great  fatisfadfion  they 
have  in  throwing  their  antagonifts,  confifts 
in  the  Guiricf's,  extolling  their  valour  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  encouraging  them  to  gain 
many  more  fuch  vidories. 

Ramadan  and  Feasting. 

Tafiing  T\URING  the  time  of  Ramadan-t 
andfeajl-  w^jch  is  the  Mahometan  lent,  and  lafts 
the  whole  month  of  September,  they  have 
great  feafting  and  rejoicing  at  night ;  which, 
from  the  Portuguefe,  they  call  Folgar,  that 
is,  to  make  merry.  They  are  then  forbid 
eating,  drinking,  and  fmoaking  in  the  day¬ 
time  *,  and  fome  are  lo  very  precife,  that 
they  will  not  fpit,  or  fcarce  do  any  other 
thing,  if  they  can  avoid  it ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  fun  is  fet,  or  the  firft  ftar  appears,  they 
all  fall  to  feafting  with  an  intolerable  noife 
of  drums,  and  never  give  over  eating  and 
drinking  till  the  fun  rifes  again,  with  great 
excefs  and  debauchery. 

yf  Visit  paid  to  Conde,  Viceroy. 

Conde,  t)  EFORE  I  proceed  upon  the  fubjed  in 
•viceroy  ^  hand,  it  will  not  be  ungratefuf  in  this 
mndgene-  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the  viflt  I 
once  paid  to  old  Conde,  viceroy  and  gene- 
raliffimo  of  the  forces  of  king  Darnel,  at 
the  village  of  Racho,  about  a  mile  up  the 
country,  in  order  to  fettle  a  good  corre- 
fpondence,  between  the  Blacks  and  the 
French  fadors  at  Goeree,  which  had  been 
interrupted  for  feveral  months,  on  account 
of  the  cuftoms  for  wood  and  water,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  company’s  fhips  i  which  will 
Vo  L.  V. 


farther  demonftrate  the  dexterity  of  thefe  Barbot.’ 
people  at  bodily  exercifes. 

I  had  in  my  company  the  head  fador  of  Manner  of 
Goeree,  whom  the  French  call  governour,  kis  giving 
and  a  file  of  foldiers  from  the  fort.  Being 
all  landed  in  the  bay,  near  the  cape,  we 
walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
country  through  a  thick  copfe,  or  wood, 
to  a  1  mall  village,  c^Wd  Racho,  where  we 
found  Conde  fitting  on  a  mat,  under  a  large 
round  thatch’d  roof,  with  a  long  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  according  to  the  'cuftom 
of  the  country,  and  five  or  fix  of  his  wives 
about  him  in  a  ring,  finely  dreffed  after 
their  manner.  When  I  drew  near  him,  he 
ftood  up,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  bid 
me  welcome ;  next,  he  defired  me  to  fit 
down  on  his  right  hand,  which  being  done, 
a  flave^  by  his  order,  brought  me  a  cala- 
bafh  of  palm-wine.  That  ceremony  being 
over,  I  made  him  the  ufual  prefen ts,  con¬ 
fiding  of  fome  trivial  things,  to  the  value 
of  about  three  crowns  i  and  then  declared 
to  him,  in  French,  the  occafion  oftny  com¬ 
ing,  which  a  Black,  who  underftood  French, 
interpreted  in  his  own  language*  Here¬ 
upon  the  viceroy  agreed,  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,"  the  French  company’s  fhips  fhould 
pay  no  more  than  30  bars  of  iron  each, 
in  full  for  all  cuftoms,  according  to  the 
agreement  made  in  the  year  1677,  with 
the  Alcaide  Medioup  ;  befides  two  dry  hides 
for  every  long  boat,  or  pinnace,  which 
fhould  fetch  water,  or  wood  from  the 
fhore* 

As  foon  as  the  contract  was  concluded,  Dance, 
we  were  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
Blacks,  men  and  women,  who  formed  a 
dance  to  the  found  of  feveral  ^f  their  in- 
ftruments ;  which  lafted  a  confiderable  time, 
and  was  not  altogether  unpleafing  to  us, 
tho’  odd  and  extravagant  in  itfelf. 

The  dancers  being  withdrawn,  Conde  Camels, 
ftood  up,  and  invited  me  to  fee  his  camels 
and  horfes,  which  were  at  a  fmall  diftance. 

I  obferved,  that  the  camels  were  but  of  a 
middle  ftature,  a^^d  not  exadlly  like  thofe 
of  Ajia. 

This  is  rather  a  fort  of  dromedaries,  be-or  drome* 
ing  fmall,  lean,  and  tender,  ohly  fit  for  darks. 
carrying  of  men  *,  but  fo  far  excelling  in 
fwiftnefs,  that  it  is  reported,  they  will  tra¬ 
vel  an  hundred  miles  a  day,  for  feven  or 
eight  days  fucceflively,  with  little,  or  next 
to  no  food,  which  is  a  little  grafs,  or  brow- 
zing  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  Arab 
Moors  call  this  fort  of  camels  Raguahil,  or 
Elmahari  *,  and  they  are  commonly  ufed  in 
Lyhia  for  travelling  through  the  defarts. 

^  Dromedaries  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Morocco,  upon  occafion  of  hafty, 
urgent  affairs.  They  differ  from  a  camel, 
only  in  being  leaner  and  much  fwifter  •,  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  natur-al  to  them,  and  very 

P  peculiar  \ 
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Barbot.  peculiar  •,  for  if  we  may  credit  the  na- 
v-ry^  tives  of  that  country,  this  bead  will  travel 
ten  leagues  in  a  day,  for  every  day  it  fpends 
in  deeping  before  it  could  fee  diftindtly,  af¬ 
ter  its  firft  coming  into  the  world.  So  that, 
if  it  deeps  fix  days,  as  foon  as  it  comes  from 
the  dam,  it  will  travel  fixty  leagues,  and 
fo  more  or  lefs  in  proportion.  Some  do  po- 
firively  affirm,  that  the  uncle  of  the  prefent 
emperor  of  Morocco  did  thus  ride  a  hundred 
leagues  in  a  day  *,  and  do  add,  that  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  this  way  of  travelling,  which  is  but 
the  dromedaries  condant  pace,  is  equal  to 
the  expedition,  and  that  it  was  impodible 
for  the  traveller  to  hold  it,  did  he  not  caiife 
himfelf  to  be  fad  bound  to  the  faddle,  and 
his  mouth  to  be  cover’d,  for  fear  of  being 
fuffocated.  The  bunch  on  the  backs  of  thefe 
Bromeja-  camcls  or  dromedaries  is  fmaller,  in  pro- 
ries  and  portion,  than  that  of  the  camels  in  Jrahia 
camels  of  call’d  BO'^rians.  The  dromedaries 

of  Arabia  have  two  bunches  on  their  back, 
and  are  much  fwifter  than  the  Arabian  ca¬ 
mels  i  but  thefe  here  have  another  fmaller 
bunch  on  their  domach,  which  ferves  them 
to  lean  on  when  they  red. 

Borfes  Some  of  the  horfes  feem’d  to  me  pretty 
fine  i  but  all  very  fmall. 

Having  fpent  about  two  hours  at  this  inter¬ 
view,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who  bid  the  interpreter  tell  me,  he  would  bear 
me  company  to  the  water-fide,  and  fee  me 
fafe  in  the  pinnace.  I  admir’d  all  the  way 
how  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  cottages 
and  hamlets,  being  inform’d  that  Conde 
Hefpeci  going  down  to  the  water-fide,  flock’d 

paid  to  about  us,  pulling  off  their  fandals  from  as 
far  as  they  could  fee  him,  and  proftrating 
themfelves  fiat  on  the  ground  before,  throw¬ 
ing  fand  or  earth,  with  both  hands,  over 
their  own  heads  which  among  them  are  the 
ufual  tokens  of  refpedt,  paid  to  perfons  in 
eminent  dignity. 

jintiquity  This  praftice  of  prodrating  on  the  grpund 
efprojlra-  before  perfons  in  a  high  dation,  appears  by 
ancient  hidory  to  have  been  follow’d  by  all 
the  eadern  nations,  and  commonly  ufed  by 
the  people  of  Ifrael-,  whereof  we  find  many 
indances  in  holy  writ,  of  which  I  fhall  only 
point  out  tl^fe  of  king  David  and  Abigail^ 
1  Sam,  25.  23.  Mephihojheth^  2  Sani.<^.  b.  Ah" 
falom,  Ib.  14.  33.  and  Bath-Jhebah^  i  Kings 
i.  16,  &  I.  31.  It  is  dill  praftis’d  in  feve- 
ral  eadern  countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Mogol. 

Traifes  All  the  Way  we  walk’d  to  the  fea-fide,  I 
/««.?.  had  two  of  Conde  s  Guiriots^  one  on  each 
fide  of  me,  who  never  ceas’d,  in  their  fort 
of  tone,  to  fing  a  kind  of  panegyrick  in 
praife  of  me,  as  I  was  inform’d  by  the  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  fong  was  attended  with  a- 
bundance  of  grimaces,  gedures,  and  Ikip- 
pjng,  which,  tho’  very  difagreeablc  to  me, 
yeti  durd  not  command  them  to  give  over. 
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for  fear  of  difobliging  their  mader,  it  being 
the  cudom  of  the  great  men  among  the 
Blacks  fo  to  honour  the  Europeans  that  come 
to  fee  them. 

When  we  were  come  to  the  fea- fide,  ai  good 
Conde,  to  fliow  me  how  expert  he  was  ^iborfeman. 
riding  and  managing  a  horfe,  mounted  upon 
one  of  the  mod  fiery,  which  he  had  caus’d 
to  be  brought  along  with  him,  and  which 
he  faid  was  of  Barbary.  I  own  I  could  not 
but  admire  to  fee  a  man  at  feventy  years  of 
age  fo  hail  and  adlive  as  he  then  was  *,  for 
during  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  put 
himfelf  into  feveral  podures,  and  perform’d 
divers  motions  a  horfeback.  Sometimes  he 
put  his  horfe  upon  full  fpeed  on  the  flrand, 
darting  an  AJfagaia  or  javelin  with  the  right 
hand  before  the  horfe,  and  running  lb  fwiftly, 
as  to  catch  it  again  with  the  fame  hand,  be¬ 
fore  it  fell  to  the  ground  i  or  if  it  happened 
to  fall,  he  would  take  it  up  again  without 
dopping  in  the  career  ;  which  was  the  more 
furprizing  to  us,  becaufe  no  horfes  what- 
foever  are  fleeter  than  thofe  of  Barbary. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  ^ 
fagaia  or  javelin  above  mention’d,  as  darted-l^”*^^^*”*' 
by  Conde,  is  a  fort  of  lance,  or  rather  a 
half-pike  univerfaily  ufed  by  all  the  Blacks  of 
Nigritia,  Guinea,  and  Ethiopia,  as  will  be 
farther  made  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this 
general  defeription  of  thofe  parts  of  A- 
frica. 

T  his  fort  of  weapon  is  of  very  ancient  ufage 
in  the  eadern  countries  ofAfia,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability  among  the  Hebrews',  for  we  often  find 
it  mention’d  in  holy  writ  under  the  leveral 
denominations  of  lance,  javelin,  dart,  fAc, 

Phineas  kill’d  Zimri  and  Cojbi  with  a  javelin. 

Numb.  2^.  7,8.  .S'<3^//fmitesD^x'i^f  with  the 
javelin,  i  Sam.  19.  10.  David  took  away 
»S’^?^/’s  javelin  and  water-pot  out  of  his  tent, 

Ib.  26.  1 6.  Joab  thrud  three  darts  through 
ihehe^vtof  Abfalom,  2  Sam.  1^.14..  The 
ancients  always  reprefented  Pallas  holding  a 
javelin  or  lance  in  her  hand;  and  all  men  of 
didindfion  always  carried  a  javelin  in  one 
hand.  Homer  afligns  javelins  to  his  heroes* 
as  the  Romans  did  to  their  ^irinus  and  o- 
ther  gods  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco  al¬ 
ways  rides  with  an  AJfagaia  in  his  hand.  See 
a  farther  account  of  thefe  weapons  here¬ 
after. 

It  mud  be  own’d,  that  many  of  theft  yciding. 
Blacks  of  Nigritia  are  excellent  horfemen, 
which  in  all  likelihood  they  learn  in  Pom-' 
but  and  Genehoa  their  neighbouring  nations, 
which  have  acquired  it  by  their  commerce 
with  the  fubjebls  of  Morocco.  All  men,  who 
are  vers’d  in  hidoiy,  mud  know  that  the 
Moors  were  always  excellent  at  riding ;  as 
particularly  was,  formerly  obfervable  in  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  whole  racing  and  tilting 
was  admir’d  by  all  their  contemporaries:  and 
at  this  very  time  the  Maon  of  Morocco  are 

fo 
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fo  much  acidified  to  this  exercife,  that  the 
emperor’s  fons,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
will  ride  an  unruly  horfe  bare-ridg’d,  with¬ 
out  boots  or  fpurs,  and  fit  fafi:  it  being 
the  Moorijh  falhionto  mount  horfes  bare  ve¬ 
ry  early,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  the  bead  as 
of  the  man,  becaufe  they  thus  break  colts  at 
a  year  old. 

Guiriots, 

T  is  convenient  I  fhould  in  this  place  give 
fome  account  of  the  Guiriots^  having  feve- 
ral  times  made  mention  of  them. 
buffoons  The  name  of  Guiriot.,  in  their  tongue,  pro- 
infamous.  perly  fisnifies  a  buffoon,  and  they  are  a  fort 
of  fycophants.  The  kings  and  great  men 
in  this  country,  keep  each  of  them  two, 
three,  or  more  of  thefe  Guiriots  to  divert 
them,  and  entertain  foreigners  upon  occa- 
fion.  Thefe  men  are  fo  much  defpis’d  by  all 
the  other  Blacks^  that  they  not  only  account 
them  infamous;;  but  will  fcarce  allow  them 
a  grave  when  they  die  ;  believing  the  earth 
would  never  produce  any  fruit  or  plants, 
fhould  it  be  defiled  with  their  dead  carcaffes, 
nor  will  they  throw  their  corps  into  ponds 
or  rivers,  for  fear  of  killing  the  fifh,  and 
therefore  they  only  thruft  them  into  the  hol¬ 
low  trunks  or  ftumps  of  trees.  However, 
notv/ithftanding  this  mean  conceit  among 
the  people,  the  Guiriots  have  the  foie  pri¬ 
vilege  of  carrying  the  Olathha,  that  is,  the 
great  long  drum-royal,  made  of  a  fine  goat- 
fkin,  before  the  king  when  he  goes  to  war  ; 
which  the  Guiriot  harigs  about  his  neck,  and 
beats  with  fmall  flicks,  or  with  his  hands, 
hallooing  aloud  with  a  wretched  voice,  and 
ringing  fundry  forts  of  tones  to  nonfenfical 
words.  At  other  times,  to  divert  their  ma- 
,  j  flers  or  foreigners,  they  have  a  timbrel, 
m  re  s.  Morifco  fafhion,  made  like  our 

flat  ball-bafkets,  ty’d  athwart  with  feveral 
fmall  firings,  which  they  touch  with  one 
hand,  or  grafp  with  their  fingers,  and  beat 
upon  it  with  the  other. 

BaUfemu-  Others  again  play  on  another  fort  of  mu- 
fical  inftrument  call’d  BalafG  which  would 
make  a  tolerable  harmony,  if  well  managed, 
for  it  founds  like  a  harpficord  j  being  a  fet 
of  calibafhes  or  gourds  made  faff  together  in 
a  row,  with  firings  of  feveral  fizes  over  them 
'Another  in  a  tuneable  order.  Others  alfoufe  a  kind 
of  lute,  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fort  of  wood,  cover’d  over  with  a 
piece  of  fkin  or  leather,  having  two  or  three 
hair  firings,  and  at  the  flops,  fome  little 
plates  of  iron  and  fmall  bells. 

Bheksfond  The  Blacks  look  upon  it  as  a  great  hd- 
cf  praife.  nour  done  to  any  man,  to  have  his  praifes 
fung  by  the  king’s  Guiriots  fdr  they  gene¬ 
rally  affect  being  flatter’d,  as  fond  of  ap- 
plaufeand  commendation,  and  will  therefore 
give  any  thing  they  have  to  be  fo  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  Guiriots ;  and  the  rather,  be¬ 


caufe  if  they  do  not  reward  them  generoufly,  Barpot.' 
thofe  Guiriots  will  abufe  and  defame  them 
as  much  as  they  before  extol  I’d  and  magni¬ 
fied  them:  for  it  is  another  privilege  of  thofe 
fellows,  to  flander  and  reproach  whom  they 
pleafe,  without  any  checks  or  fear  of  punifh- 
menti  and  therefore  fome  will,  upon  occa- 
fion,  prefent  the  Guiriot  with  two  or  three 
bullocks  ;  and  others  will  ftrip  themfelvesof 
all  the  clothes  they  have,  tho’  ever  fo  va¬ 
luable,  to  prefent  him. 

The  ufual  cant  of  thefe  buffoons,  either  it 
infpeaking  or  finging  upon  the  like  occa- 
fions,  as  I  was  inform’d  by  the  interpreter, 
is  no  more  than  this:  He  is  a  great  man^  or  a 
great  lord ;  he  is  rich^  he  is  powerful^  he  is  ge¬ 
nerous,  he  has  given  Sangara  or  brandy  ;  and 
much  more  fuch  wretched  fluff,  often  re¬ 
peated,  with  fuch  forry  voices,  bawling,  and 
impertinent  geflures  and  grimaces^  that  it 
mull:  tire  any  but  a  Black :  nay,  fometimes 
it  is  in  a  manner  intolerable,  and  yet  mufl 
not  be  found  fault  with,  but  rather  applaud¬ 
ed,  as  if  extraordinary  pleafing.  Among 
many  fuch  expreflions  as  above-mention’d, 
which  Conde*s  Guiriots  ufed  towards  me,  they 
oftenefl  ^repeated,  That  I  was  the  king*s  chief 
flave\  thinking  they  did  me  a  mighty  ho¬ 
nour. 

^he  Government. 

T  N  fome  countries  the  crown  is  hereditary, 

in  others  eledlive.  In  fome  of  the  heredi^  Brotheri 
tary  countries,  as  foon  as  the  king  is  dead,A^‘^®«‘^- 
his  brother  fucceeds,  and  not  his  fon  *,  but 
when  the  brother  dies,  the  fon  of  the  former 
king  afeends  the  throne,  and  after  him  his 
brother  again,  and  not  his  fon. 

In  other  hereditary  kingdoms,  neither  the 
brother  nor  the  fon  fucceeds,  but  the  nephew 
by  the  lifter’s  fide;  ahd  the  reafon  they 
give  for  it,  is,  becaufe  it  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  children  the  king  has  are  of  his 
own  getting  ;  but  his  filler’s  children  cannot 
fail  of  being  of  the  blood-royal,  and  confe- 
quently  they  are  fure  of  fuch  a  king,  and 
no  other  can  be  fo. 

In  the  eledlive  countries,  when  the  king  ^teothe 
is  dead,  three  or  four  of  the  greateft  men  in 
the  nation  make  choice  from  among  them- 
felves  of  the  perfon  they  think  fittell  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  that  dignity ;  referving  always  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  depofing  or  banifh- 
ihg  him,  as  they  fhall  afterwards  think  fit, 
in  cafe  of  any  mifmanagement :  which  is  of¬ 
ten  the  occafion  of  mighty  troubles  and  civil 
wars,  becaufe  of  the  many  pretenders  or  fe¬ 
veral  interefts  that  are  made  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions;  there  being  always  many  kindred  or 
relations  of  the  depos’d  king  left  behind, 
who,  notwithftanding  that  conflitution,  do 
endeavour  by  open  force  to  ftep  into  the 
throne. 


But 
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Barrot.  But  whether  theking  become  fuch  by  right 
or  violence,  as  foon  as  ever  he  is  invefted  with 
Refi)sei  the  royal  authority,  the  people  pay  very 
paU  them. refpedl:  and  veneration  to  his  perlbn 
and  chief  officers  Such  a  one  was  Concle,  of 
whom  I  have  already  ffiow’d  how  much  he 
was  honour’d  by  the  Blacks  in  my  prefence. 
Abfolnte  In  the  fame  manner,  by  whatlbever  title 
pteer.  thefe  kings  get  the  crown,  the  moment  of 
their  inauguration  they  aflume  a  haughty  car¬ 
riage  towards  their  fubje^ts,  of  what  qua¬ 
lity  foever,  and  do  tyrannize  over  them  at 
diferetion,  fo  abfolute  is  their  authority  : 
neither  can  any  man,  tho’  ever  fo  great, 
prefume  to  come  into  his  prefence,  without 
his  fpecial  command  or  leave. 

Great  ftib-  When  a  Black  of  ever'fo  great  diftinftion 
mijjion  has  occafion  to  petition  the  king,  he  is  to 
take  off  his  cotton  fhirt  or  frock,  and  lay  it 
on  one  of  his  fhoulders,  leaving  the  body  na¬ 
ked  from  the  waift  upwards,  and  approach¬ 
ing  near  the  king  in  that  manner,  he  kneels 
down,  bows  his  head,  kiffes  the  ground, 
after  taking  off  his  fhoes  or  fandals,  and 
with  both  hands  throws  earth  or  fand  over 
his  head,  face,  and  ffioulders.  Then  rifes 
again,  repeating  the  fame  ceremony  two  or 
three  times,  as  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  prince. 

Others  kneel  down  at  a  great  diflance,  and 
advance  all  the  way  upon  their  knees,  con¬ 
tinually  ftrewing  earth  or  fand  on  their  heads 
and  ffioulders  to  denote  that  they  are  but 
dull  and  clay  in  refpedt  of  their  king. 

Being  thus  come  up  to  the  king,  they 
dilcourfe  him  concerning  the  fubjeeff  matter 
of  their  petition  on  their  knees  i  and  when 
that  is  over,  rife  up,  without  prefuming  to 
look  on  him,  but  refting  with  their  hands  up¬ 
on  their  knees,  and  from  time  to  time  calling 
fand  or  earth  upon  their  heads  and  foreheads. 
All  this  while,  the  king  fcarce  feems  to  take 
any  notice  of  them,  but  diverts  himfelf  feme 
other  way  ;  till  at  laft,  he  returns  a  very 
ffiort  anfwer  to  their  petition,  with  much 
gravity  and  in  a  majeftick  tone:  after  which, 
the  petitioner  withdraws,  and  joins  the  other 
perfons  of  note,  who  ufually  affift  at  fuch 
ceremonies. 

The  king's  king’s  authority  over  the 

tpHI  the  people  of  the  highell  rank,  that  he  will  fome- 
latv.  times,  for  the  lead  offence,  order  the  offen¬ 
der’s  head  to  be  immediately  llruck  off, 
and  his  goods  and  chattels  confifeated  j  nay, 
fometimes  he  will  alfo  order  his  wives  and 
concubines  to  be  put  to  death.  With  the 
common  people,  and  Marabouts  or  priells, 
his  feverity  feldom  extends  to  life,  but  to 
make  them  perpetual  Haves. 
civility  to  When  a  Marabout  or  prieft,  or  the  A- 
tht^ictich.zodgbe  of  the  Moors.,  or  an  European  ap¬ 
proaches  king  Damef  he  falutes  him  with  a 
bow,  prefenting  his  hand  to  lay  it  on  his  *, 
but  he  ffiows  much  more kindnefs  and  friend- 
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ffiip  to  Oiny  French  gentleman,  whom  he  will 
caufe  to  fit  down  by  him,  after  the  manner 
of  the  country,  on  the  fame  mat  or  bed  he 
fits  on  himfelf,  which  is  very  often  a  quilt, 
cover’d  with  red  fkins  or  leather,  he  having 
a  long  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  afks 
him  leveral  quellions ;  but  mod  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
prefent  he  has  brought  him  :  for,  as  I  ob- 
ferv’d  before,  no  Frenchman  or  other  fo¬ 
reigner  approaches  him  without  it ;  and  that 
commonly  confids  of  three  or  four  gallons 
of  brandy,  with  fome  pieces  of  coral,  fome 
ells  of  linnen,  fome  fugar  or  garlick,  bAc. 

For  which  reafon,  the  French  never  wait  on 
the  k  ing,  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  oc- 
calion ;  becaufe  it  often  happens,  thatbefides 
the  prefent,  that  prince  will  beg  of  the  envoy 
his  very  clothes,  hat  and  fword,  or  whatfoever  Apt  to 
he  fees  about  him  and  fancies,  and  will  ovtv  tai^^tehat 
and  above  eat  up  the  bed  part  of  the  provi-  ^hey  fancy. 
fions,  which  mud  of  neceflity  be  carried  a- 
long  with  him  from  home,  to  fubfid  him 
on  his  journey,  fo  that  fome  of  thefe  meffen- 
gers  have  been  in  danger  of  darving  by  the 
way,  in  their  return  his  majedy  feldom 
making  any  other  return  for  his  prefent,  but 
a  Riud  or  fore  quarter  of  a  camel,  a  little 
Coufeous,  fome  palm-wine,  or  a  kid  ;  all 
which  is  but  very  lorry  food  for  a  gentleman, 
who  is  ufed  to  better.  It  is  true,  the  king  ne¬ 
ver  diredly  alks  any  thing  he  fancies  of  an 
European  ;  but  only  defires  a  thing  to  be 
put  into  his  hands,  that  he  may  view  and 
examine  it,  and  then  never  oders  to  return 
it. 

At  an  audience  the  French  fadlor  of  Goeree 
had  of  the  king  of  Juala.,  that  prince  took 
od  the  hat  of  a  friar,  who  was  with  the  faid 
fadlor,  who  dcfired  the  king  to  return  the 
friar  his  hat,  as  being  a  very  poor  man.  The 
king  took  this  very  ill,  and  anfwer’d,  he 
did  not  want  to  be  advifed  by  him  ;  but  the  cooJre* 
next  day  lent  the  friar  a  young  Have  for  his 
hat. 

When  the  king  gives  audience  to  foreign 
envoys,  his  guards  do  duty  about  him,  arm’d 
with  Ajjagauds  or  javelins.  The  king  of 
Juala  has  commonly  five  hundred  men  for 
his  guard,  divided  into  three  bodies,  thro* 
which  the  envoy  is  to  pafs  before  he  comes 
to  the  king’s  apartment  i  and  in  the  courts 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  horfes,  indiffe¬ 
rently  well  accoutred,  and  adorn’d  with  a- 
bundance  of  Grigriy  to  ffiow  his  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

At  thefe  audiences  there  is  generally  much  Drunken 
brandy  andpalm-winedrank,fothatit  ismuch  audience. 
if  the  king  or  the  envoy  come  off  fober  ;  and 
when  it  is  about  the  time  of  difmiffingthe  en¬ 
voy,  the  king  orders  fome  of  the  officers  of  his 
guards  to  take  out  of  the  next  village  two  or 
three  of  the  firft  perfons  they  can  meet  with, 
to  prefent  him  as  Haves.  Upon  fome  parti- 
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cular  occafions,  he  will  add  two  or  three 
oxen.  Unhappy  thofe  poor  wretches,  who 
are  thus  feized  by  the  officers,  being  con¬ 
demn’d,  without  any  offence  committed,  to 
lofe  their  liberty,  and  be  fent  into  miferable 
thraldom,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  unjuft 
and  cruel  fovereign.  This  ffiows  how  abfo- 
lute  the  power  of  the  kings  is  here  over  their 
fubjedls  j  and  if  they  are  fo  inhumanly  treated 
in  their  perfons,  how  much  worfe  muft  it  be 
as  to  their  properties  ?  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  admir’d,  that  they  impofe  what  taxes  they 
pleafe,  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  Blacks 
in  general  are  very  poor  and  ipiferable. 
However,  a  king  here  ffiows  very  little  diffe¬ 
rence  in  appearance  from  his  fubjeds  their 
wealth,  for  the  moft  part,  only  conftfting  in 
camels,  dromedaries,  beeves,  goats,  millet, 
and  fruit. 

B  R  A  K  king  of  Senega 
Toor  king.  T  T  AS  but  very  fmall  revenues,  and  being 
■*'  often  in  want  of  millet  to  maintain  his 
family  and  retinue,  is  forc’d  to  go  about  the 
country,  living  two  or  three  days  upon  his 
fubjeds  in  one  town,  and  fo  to  another,  which 
proves  very  burdenfome  to  many  of  them : 
for  he  not  only  eats  their  provifions,  but 
takes  whomfoever  he  fancies  to  make  flaves 
of  them,  either  for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  fell 
to  Europeans  ov  Moors  for  goods,  brandy, 
horfes,  fsfr. 

This  Brak  has  more  horfe  in  his  army, than 
any  of  the  other  black  kings  of  this  country, 
becaufe  he  can  have  as  many  horfes  as  he 
pleafes  from  the  Azuaghe  Moors  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  of  the  country  of  Genehoa,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  flaves.  Befides,  he  is  fo  great  a 
A  lover  oflovtv  horfes,  that  it  has  been  fomctimes  ob- 
horfes.  ferv’d,  when  provifions  were  very  fcarce  in 
the  country,  that  he  would  be  fo  fparing 
of  millet  to  feed  them,  as  to  live  himfelf 
upon  little  befides  tobacco  and  brandy  •,  this 
liquor  not  being  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
Mahomet.^  as  wine  is,  for  which  reafon  they 
are  often  drunk  with  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  this  king  maintains 
five  or  fix  thoufand  horfe  after  this  manner, 
which  enables  him  to  make  frequent  excur- 
fions  into  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours, 
to  get  cattle,  flaves,  or  provifions.  Braky 
as  has  been  before  obferv’d,  is  not  the  pro¬ 
per  name  of  the  perfon,  but  of  the  dignity. 
The  Portuguefe  author  Vafconcelosv^ntcs  this 
name  Breque, 

S  I  L  L  A  T  I  C  K  King  of  F  o  u  L  E  S. 

A  potent  J  T  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  can  bring  fifty 
prince.  thoufand  men  into  the  field  upon  occa- 
fion  but  muft  difmifs  them  very  foon,  for 
want  of  provifions  to  fubfift  them.  His  or¬ 
dinary  food  is  millet,  beef,  and  dates.  He 
never  drinks  any  liquor  but  water  and  milk, 
and  is  a  ftridter  obferver  of  the  law  of  Ma^ 
Vo  L.  V. 
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bomel  than  any  other  in  thofe  parts,  which  Barbot. 
he  has  learnt  from  his  neighbours  the  Moors. 

His  country  produces  dates  and  millet,  and 
has  very  good  pafture-grounds.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  accounted  the  moft  civiliz’d  people 
of  Nigritia^  being  neither  fo  black  as  the  o- 
ther  Negroes,  nor  fo  white  as  the  Moors  or 
Arabs. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  infert  here  what  Manner  cf 
Vafconcelos  writes  of  the  manner  of  thefe 
Blacks  making  war.  Tho’  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted,  fays  he,  with  the  European  mili¬ 
tary  difeipline,  yet  their  way  of  making  war 
deferves  in  fome  meafurc  to  be  inferred.  All 
fuch  as  are  capable  0;f  bearing  arms,  are  dif- 
tributed  into  certain  regiments  or  bodies, 
maintain’d  and  quarter’d  in  places  affign’d 
for  that  purpofe,  under  the  command  of /«- 
garafes  or  colonels.  When  a  war  breaks  out, 
orders  are  fent  to  the  feveral  quarters  for 
bringing  a  mighty  army  into  the  field,  with¬ 
out  making  any  new  levies  •,  for  the  fons  fuc- 
ceed  their  fathers,  and  thus  put  the  prince 
to  no  extraordinary  charge  for  their  fubfif- 
tence :  befides,  to  fave  other  expence,  every 
foldier  carries  his  own  provifion. 

Some  of  the  black  kings  pretend  to  themecks. 
moiety  of  all  ffiips  or  veffels  which  happen 
to  be  drove  affioreon  their  coafts  by  ftrefsof 
weather,  or  any  other  accident,  as  being  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  faid  coafts. 

Others  of  them,  and  particularly  the  king  Goods  offo- 
of  Baool,  in  cafe  any  Portuguefeov  oxhtr  Eu-fs^^^^ 
ropean  dies  in  their  dominions,  claim  all 
goods  and  effeds  of  the  perfon  deceafed,  to"^ 
the  prejudice  of  the  creditors,  kindred,  and 
relations;  and  therefore  when  any  of  the 
French  fadlors,  refiding  in  fuch  country,  find 
themfelves  very  ill,  they  caufe  themfelves, 
and  all  they  have,  to  be  removed  to  Goeree, 
to  prevent  the  feizure  in  time.  Nor.  is  it  very 
fafe  for  fuch  as  are  in  health  to  live  there, 
for  fear  of  being  poifoned  by  the  king’s 
command,  in  order  to  have  a  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  rifling  of  the  factory  ;  or  even  to 
trade  with  the  people  in  floops  or  canoes: 
fo  treacherous  are  thofe  people  upon  that  ac¬ 
count. 

Justice. 

H  E  kings  are  affifted  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  by  feveral  officers,  who  have  alfo 
their  fubal  ter  ns  in  every  part  ot  the  land,  and 
in  every  town  of  any  note,  an  Alcaide,  or, a 
Geraffo.  Cojtde  above-mentioned  as  viceroy 
and  generaliffimo  of  the  kings  forces,  in  the 
former  of  thofe  qualities  goes  the  circuit,  circuits. 
sNixFtduc  Grand  Geraffo  or  chief  juftice,  Geraffo 
certain  times,  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  chief-jup 
decide  the  controverfies  of  the  people,  and  tice. 
to  inflidl  puniffiments,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  done  in  England  ;  as  alfo  to  in- 
fpeeft  into  the  behaviour  of  the  Alcaides  in 
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Barbot.  their  refpedlive  diftridls.  They  order  juftice 
to  be  done  off  hand.  A  thief  convidled,  is 
punifh’d  by  being  made  a  Dave  and  it  is 
rare  that  any  one  is  put  to  death  for  this 
crime. 

Vafconcelos  fays,  the  Blacks  along  this 
coaft  are  brave  enough  upon  occaiion,  and 
excellent  horfemen,  which,  he  adds,  they 
have  undoubtedly  learned  of  the  Zenegas, 
their  neighbours  to  the  northward  ;  whom 
civil  go-  much  excel  in  their  civil  government, 
vernment.  much  better  obferving  diftributive  and 
commutative  juftice  j  and  proceeding  with 
much  prudence  and  fecrecy  in  the  affairs 
which  concern  the  prefer vation  or  aggran¬ 
dizing  of  their  ftate  •,  being  very  impartial 
in  diftributing  of  rewards,  and  inflifting  pu- 
nifhments.  The  antienteft  are  preferred  to 
be  the  prince’s  counfellors,  keeping  always 
about  his  perfon,  and  the  men  of  moft  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  are  judges,  fitting  e- 
very  day  to  hear  complaints,  and  decide  all 
controverftes.  They  have  a  fort  of  nobility 
and  gentry  among  them,  whom  they  call 
Sahibohos  •,  as  they  do  the  grandees  and 
princes  of  the  blood  'Tenhalas^  which  are  as 
it  were  the  feminary  of  their  kings,  who  are 
chofen  from  among  them,  but  never  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Alcaides.  The  Alcaides,  or  chief  magift rates  of 
towns,  are  generally  colleflors  of  the  king’s 
duties  and  revenues,  and  accountable  to  the 
king’s  Alzari  or  great  treafurer,  who  is 
much  of  the  fame  rank  as  the  great  Geraffo, 
but  his  authority  more  limited.  The  word 
Alcaide,  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  is  common  to 
both  Whites  and  Blacks,  and  fignifies  a  go- 
vernour  of  a  town  or  village. 

Trml  of  It  is  reported,  that  when  a  perfon  is  ac- 
ordeal.  cufed  of  a  crime,  which  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  made  out  againft  him,  he  is  oblig’d 
to  lick  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  three  times, 
or  to  touch  it  with  his  lips  ;  and  if  it 
burns  him,  he  is  looked  upon  as  guilty ; 
if  not,  he  is  confequently  difcharged  with¬ 
out  cofts,  but  muft  immediately  run  away 
with  the  informer,  and  fo  the  profecution 
ends. 

Corrup-  However,  it  is  here,  as  in  other  more 
thn.  civilized  parts ;  for  juftice  is  not  fo  impar¬ 
tially  adminiftred,  but  that  very  often  the 
judges,  nay  the  king  himfelf  will  through 
favour,  or  prejudice,  or  corruption,  con¬ 
demn  the  innocent  and  diftreffed,  and  clear 
rich  and  powerful  criminals.  Such  is  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  every  where. 
Many  inftances  of  corruption  among  thefe 
people  might  be  broughtj  but  that  I  think 
it  fuperfluous,  that  crime  being  too  no- 
torioufty  praftifed  among  chriftians  *,  and 
therefore  none  will  queftion  its  prevailing 
among  unpolifhed  infidels,  who  have  lefs 
ties  to  fecLire  them  againft  intereft  and  hu¬ 
man  refpe(fts. 


Of  their  Wars. 

Have  before  defcribed  the  manner  of  their 
armies,  compofed  of  horfe  and  foot,  and 
how  they  manage  their  wars  at  home  and 
abroad ;  it  remains  to  add,  that  they  en¬ 
gage  in  fuch  wars  upon  very  (light  pretences 
or  provocations. 

When  king  Darnel  \\z,s  refolved  on  zny  small 
martial  expedition,  he  orders  Conde,  his  army. 
general iffi mo,  to  affemble  the  chief  men, 
and  all  the  Blacks  of  the  country,  from 
among  whom  a  draught  is  made,  to  form 
a  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  feldom  exceed¬ 
ing  1 500  men,  moft  infantry,  becaufe  this 
king  has  fcarce  300  horfe  at  command 
throughout  his  dominions. 

This  fmall  army,  being  thus  formed,  the 
general  Conde,  and  other  chief  officers,  ac¬ 
coutred  in  the  beft  manner,  and  particu¬ 
larly  adorned  with  as  many  of  their  Gri- 
gri  as  almoft  load  them,  march  according 
to  the  king’s  orders.  The  accoutrements, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  horfe,  are  fo  cum- 
berfome,  that  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
difmounted  in  fight,  they  can  fcarce  walk 
or  mount  again  i  and  yet  will  not  go  into 
the  field  without  them,  becaufe  of  the  won¬ 
derful  virtue  they  fancy  is  in  the  Grigri^ 
as  ffiall  be  obferved. 

Their  way  of  fighting  is  a  diforderly 
fort  of  fray  or  fkirmiffi,  which  lafts  not 
long.  The  firft  engagement  being  over, 
is  renewed  for  two  or  three  days  fucceffive- 
ly,  with  great  courage  and  refolution,  meet¬ 
ing  their  enemies  with  fierce  a(pe<5ls,  and  a 
hideous  mien.  Thefe  encounters  being  over, 
each  army  fends  a  Lyncherin,  or  Marabout, 
to  the  other  to  treat  about  a  ceffation,  or 
peace  ;  which  being  once  concluded,  they 
both  fwear  on  the  Alcoran,  by  their  pro¬ 
phet  Mahomet,  as  plenipotentiaries,  punc¬ 
tually  to  obferve  the  articles  agreed  on. 

The  prifoners  taken  on  both  fides  are  never 
exchanged,  but  remain  (laves  to  the  cap- 
tors. 

Their  Religion. 

T  will  be  a  hard  tafk  to  give  a  ^oodiTagans. 
account  of  it,  moft  of  the  Blacks  being 
grofs  fuperftitious  pagans,  living  after  the 
wildeft  manner,  in  woods  and  forefts,  prey¬ 
ing  on  travellers,  and  making  deities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  extravagant  fancies, 
of  the  fimilitudes  of  many  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  produdions  of  nature,  or  of  their 
own  imagination.  Others,  tho*  fewer  in 
number,  profefs  Mahometanifm,  efpecially 
thofe  about  the  fea-coafts  ;  but  they  know 
very  little  of  that  impoftor’s  Alcoran. 

Moft  of  thefe  Mahometans  are  about  and  Mahomc^ 
along  the  river  Gamboa  ■,  and  they  are  the  tans, 
ftrideft  obfervers  of  that  law,  tho’  remoter 
from  the  Azoaghe  Moors.  Few  of  the  Se¬ 
nega,  and  Cabo  Zerde  Blacks  can  give  any 
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rational  account  of  the  Alcoran,  except  the 
Marabouts,  or  priefts,  and  fome  of  the  prime 
men,  who  are  taught  by  them.  Thefe  pay 
great  reverence  to  it,  and  have  here  and 
there  fome  Mofques,  or  places  of  devotion, 
built  with  mud  walls,  and  thatch’d  with 
ftraw  or  rulhes,  like  their  other  common 
houfes  ;  and  yet  they  feldom  have  any  reli¬ 
gious  affemblies,  or  ufe  books :  nay,  moft 
of  the  Marabouts  themfelves,  tho’  they  have 
the  foie  privilege  of  reading  and  writing, 
exclufive  of  all  other  perfons  whatfoever, 
are  but  indifferently  knowing  in  the  law  of 
Mahomet  *,  and  differ  very  much  among 
themfelves  in  many  points,  there  being  at 
leaft  7  2  fefls  of  Mahometans  in  Africa.  Some 
of  them  follow  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Al¬ 
coran,  without  any  comment ;  others  add 
the  expofition  of  feveral  Marabouts.  Vaf- 
concelos  fays,  thefe  Blacks  have  been  infedted 
with  Mahometanifm  by  their  neighbours  the 
Azoaghes ;  as  it  is  natural  for  diftempers  to 
fpread  more  than  health,  and  vice  rather 
than  virtue. 

Their  mr-  Thefe  Mahometan  Blacks  generally  be- 
lieve  in  one  God,  creator  of  all  things,  and 
worfliip  him  in  their  way.  They  falute 
the  new  moon,  at  every  change,  with  loud 
cries,  like  the  Hottentots ;  and  at  that  time 
repair  to  the  woods  and  forefts,  to  make 
their  Sala,  or  prayers,  and  offer  facrifice, 
which  is  commonly  fome  rice,  mixed  with 
honey,  and  the  blood  of  certain  animals 
they  kill  for  that  purpofe,  eating  part  of 
the  flefb,  and  laying  up  the  reft  in  the  hol¬ 
low  trunks  of  great  trees ;  about  which, 
fome  who  mix  Mahometanifm  and  Paganifm, 
place  feveral  odd  and  extravagant  figures, 
of  their  own  carving  with  knives. 

Kev  Feafting  and  rejoicing  on  the  firft  day  of 

moms.  the  new  moon,  was  cuftomary  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  as  appears  by  what  is  faid  of 
Saules  feafting  three  days  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  i  Sa7n.  20.  The  Hebrews,  fays 
an  author,  reckoned  their  months  by  the 
moon,  at  leaft  in  the  latter  times,  yet  not 
aftronomically,  but  vifibly  from  the  day 
on  which  fome  men,  deputed  for  that  func¬ 
tion,  declared  her  to  be  new  ;  which  was 
the  day  immediately  following  her  firft  ap¬ 
pearance.  Then  they  ufed  to  feaft  and  re¬ 
joice  for  three  days  together,  after  offering 
their  facrifices  of  thankfgiving,  and  for  their 
future  profperity. 

Images  return  to  the  Blacks:  Others  among 

forbid.  thenj  fay,  they  ought  not  to  reprefent  the 
deity  by  any  manner  of  likenefs,  or  image, 
as  beihg  incomprehcnfible  and  invifible  j 
and  therefore  all  portraitures  are  fo  precife- 
ly  forbid  by  their  law,  that  the  gold  and 
filver  coins  in  all  Mahometan  countries, 
have  no  other  ftamp  but  fome  Arabick  let¬ 
ters,  the  prince’s  head  never  being  put  to 
it,  as  not  allow’d  by  the  law.  For  this 


reafon,  the  princes  themfelves,  and  more  Bat? bot. 
efpecially  the  kings  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
filet,  Suz  and  Far  ah,  who  boaft  themfelves 
lineally  defeended  from  Mahomet,  in  their 
feals  ufe  no  other  figures  but  the  names  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
they  call  Cidi  Naijfa  or  of  Mahomet  and 
God,  written  in  Arabick  :  all  other 

coats  of  arms  being  alfo  forbid  by  their 
law. 

Thefe  are  the  trueft  Mahometans  \  yet  Mahomet, 
they  ridicule  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Saviour,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
Mar'^,  and  much  more  his  mediation  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  alledging,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  is  the  only  mediator. 

Others  again  affert,  that  God,  who  is  The  devil 
fo  good,  fo  great,  and  fo  powerful  as 
produce  the  lightning,  the  rain,  the  thun¬ 
der,  the  winds,  Cfc.  and  who  rules  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  does  not  require  th.e 
prayers  and  oblations  of  man,  who  is  fo  in¬ 
finitely  below  him  in  purity  and  fandfity  ; 
but  that  the  devil,  being  a  wicked  mif- 
chievous  fpirit,  who,  as  they  conceit,  beats 
and  torments  them,  they  ought  therefore 
frequently  to  make  application  to  him, 
that  he  may  become  more  merciful  towards 
them.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  moft  of 
the  worftiip  and  the  facrifices,  above  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  offered  in  the  woods  and  fo¬ 
refts,  are  diredled  to  the  evil  fpirit,  and 
not  to  the  true  God. 

The  intention  of  their  prayers  and  {i-Whatthe^ 
crifices  is  diredted,  that  they  may 
handfome  wives,  plenty  of  corn  and  other 
food  j  that  they  may  be  vidtorious  over 
their  enemies  ;  that  the  Gune,  or  the  devil, 
may  not  hurt  them  ;  that  they  may  have 
good  weather,  good  fifhing,  and  many 
other  fuch  petitions,  according  to  their  fe¬ 
veral  wants  and  defires. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  iho^tThe  devil 
ignorant  ftupid  people  do  firmly  believe, 
that  the  devil  beats  and  torments  them,  an 
inftance  whereof  I  mentioned  before,  at 
Goeree.  This  makes  their  condition  very 
deplorable,  as  living  under  fuch  miferable 
thraldom  i  and  therefore  they  ftudy  all  ways 
which  they  fancy,  to  be  delivered  from 
him.  As  for  example,  if  a  woman  has 
been  troubled  by  the  devil,  flie  is  dreffed 
in  man’s  apparel,  holding  an  AJfagaia  in 
one  hand,  and  led  about,  finging  in  a  dole¬ 
ful  tone  *,  which  they  pretend  drives  him 
away,  fo  that  he  will  touch  her  no  more. 

The  Patagons,  a  people  of  a  gigantick  fta- 
ture,  about  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  are 
reported  to  dread  a  great  horned  devil,  by 
them  called  Setebos  *,  pretending,  that  when 
any  of  their  people  die,  they  fee  that  tall 
devil,  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  fmaller, 
dancing  merrily  about  t'he  dead  corpfe. 


Others 
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Barbot.  Others  make  ufe  of  forcerers  ;  for  they 
have  thofe  they  believe  to  be  fuch  among 
Sorcerers,  thofe  times,  when  the  devil 

beats  them,  fing,  roar,  and  make  many 
grimaces,  and  ftrange  motions  with  their 
bodies,  to  conjure  and  divert  him  from  the 
patient. 

Tredejlina-  They  believe  predeftination,  acknow- 
tion.  ledging  every  accident  that  befalls  them  to 
be  the  divine  decree  *,  and  when  one  man 
happens  to  kill  another,  they  fay,  God  has 
kill’d  him.  However,  they  punilh  the  mur¬ 
derer,  felling  him  for  a  flave. 

Superjli-  They  are  fo  fuperftitious,  and  put  fuch 
tion.  confidence  in  the  Grigri,  or  charms  they 
carry  about  them,  as  really  to  believe  they 
will  preferve  them  from  wild  beafts,  or 
any  other  fatal  accidents,  or  even  from  in- 
chantment,  as  we  fliall  fee  elfewhere. 

Their  Marabouts  or  Priests,  and 
Grigri  or  Charms. 

chesits  ef  H  E  Marabouts  are  generally  of  Ara- 
Mara-  ^  hick  or  Moori/h  extra6lion,  and  by 
bouts.  them  call’d  Bifchariins.,  or  Lyncherins ;  on 
whole  fleeves  the  Blacks  fo  much  pin  their 
faith,  that  they  can  impofe  any  abfurdities, 
or  nonfenfical  opinions  whatfoever  on  them, 
and  even,  at  pleafure,  cheat  them  of  all 
they  have.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
frauds  thefe  fellows  put  upon  them  with  the 
Grigri  s  they  fell  to  the  people,  as  having 
the  foie  liberty  to  read  and  write.  They 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  up 
to  reading  and  writing  Arahicky  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  T ombuty  feated  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  river  SenegUy  above  200  leagues 
from  its  mouth ;  where  the  emperor  of 
Tombut  maintains  fchools,  with  ftore  of 
Arabick  books,  brought  thither  fucceflively 
from  Barhar'jy  by  the  Caravans  *,  a  great 
number  of  Arabian  merchants  reforting  thi¬ 
ther  to  trade,  of  which  more  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Marmol.  lib.  34.  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
charafters  of  the  Africansy  tells  us,  the  moll 
renowned  of  the  Arabian  hiftorians  are  of 
opinion,  that  thofe  people  had  no  other 
letters  but  thofe  of  the  RomanSy  when  the 
Mahometans  conquer’d  Barhar^y  where  there 
was,  and  Hill  continues,  the  nobility  of  A- 
frica.  However,  they  believe,  that  people 
fpoke  another  language  befides  the  Latiny 
which  was  the  moll  common.  Hence  it 
is,  that  all  the  hiltories  left  them  by  the 
ArianSy  are  tranllated  and  abridged  from 
the  Lathty  with  the  names  of  the  lords  and 
princes,  anfwering  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Pcrftay  AJfyriay  Ch  aide  ay  and  Ifraely  or  to 
CafaPs  calendar.  But  it  mull  be  owned 
they  have  very  few  of  them  •,  for  when 
the  fchifmatick  Califs  ruled  in  Africay  they 
caufed  all  books  of  fciences  and  hillory  to 
be  burnt,  which  the  people,  or  thofe  of 


their  own  feft,  could  read.  Some  again 
affirm,  the  Africans  had  other  charadlers 
befides  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  but  that  the 
faid  RomanSy  the  Greeksy  and  the  GothSy 
aboliffied  them  ;  as  the  Arabs  did  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Perfians :  for  the  Califs  caufed 
their  books  to  be  burnt,  believing  they 
would  otherwife  never  be  true  MahometanSy 
as  long  as  they  kept  any  thing  that  could 
put  them  in  mind  of  their  idolatry.  They 
alfo  took  from  them  the  lludy  of  fciences, 
as  well  as  from  the  Africans.  Thus  .all  the 
antiquities  which  are  found  by  way  of  in¬ 
fer  iptions  in  Africay  from  before  the  coming 
in  of  the  Arabsy  are  Lathy  or  Gothicky  and 
all  the  more  modern,  Arabick.  Ibni  Alraquiq^ 
fays,  the  Romans  defaced  and  erafed  the 
inferiptions  and  ancient  charadlers  they  found 
in  Africay  when  they  conquered  it,  and  feC 
up  their  own  in  their  place,  that  they  only- 
might  be  immortalized,  which  is  a  frequent 
pradlice  among  conquerors  *,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  there  remains  no  tradl  of  ancient 
African  charadlers :  for  which  reafon,  we 
are  not  to  be  furprized  that  the  native  A- 
fricans  ffiould  have  loll  their  letters,  having 
been  for  fo  many  ages  under  the  yoke  of 
divers  nations,  who  were  of  different  reli¬ 
gions  ;  the  lall  of  which  have  none  but 
Arabick  letters,  among  which  there  are  no 
vowels,  but  only  points,  or  dots,  in  lieu 
of  them  ;  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages,  which  the  Arabick  much  refcmbles, 
all  three  being  writ  quite  the  contrary  way 
to  the  Latin.  The  Arabick  grammar  is 
very  difficult,  as  to  reading  and  writing, 
becaufe  that  tongue  is  writ  with  abundance 
of  accents  and  the  orthography  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Lathy  be¬ 
caufe  the  words  are  very  equivocal,  fo  that 
the  fame  word,  writ  with  different  accents, 
lignifies  feveral  things :  and  one  Geday  which 
is  the  redoubling  of  two  confonants,  makes 
a  different  fignification  of  the  fame  thing 
in  the  fame  word. 

The  Grigri  are  generally  a  quarter,  or  Grigri,  or 
half  a  Iheet  or  two  of  ordinary  paper,  (\\xitt  charms. 
full  of  many  lines  of  coarfe  Arabick  cha¬ 
racters,  pretty  large,  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink.  This  ink  is  made  of  the  allies  of  a 
particular  fort  of  wood,  known  by  them. 

I  have  Hill  fome  of  thefe  by  me,  which  I 
keep  as  a  curiofity,  none  of  thofe  I  have 
ffiown  them  to  in  EuropCy  who  are  Ikilled 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  being  able  to  read 
them  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  letters  are  He- 
hreWy  fome  Arabicky  and  others  Sqro- Ara¬ 
bick  intermix’d  together  in  the  fame  word 
or  fyllable,  as  is  fuppofed.  Thefe  writings, 
it  is  likely,  are  fome  pallages  or  fentences 
out  of  the  Alcorany  which  they  believe  have 
many  occult  virtues,  to  preferve  the  perfons 
they  are  worn  by,  from  any  misfortunes, 
every  Grigri  being  for  its  peculiar  ufe  i  fome 

to 
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to  prevent  being  caft  away,  when  they  go 
a  fifhing  *,  fome  to  fave  them  from  being 
wounded,  killed,  or  made,  flaves  in  war, 
or  as  they  travel  ;  others  to  fecure  them 
againfl  thunderbolts  ;  others  to  preferve 
women  in  child-bed  others  to  excel  in 
fwimming,  to  get  many  wives,  or  much 
wealth,  to  have  a  good  fifliery,  and  to  all 
other  purpofes  which  relate  to  their  wel- 
hire.  In  fhort,  they  have  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  as  ignorant  people  place  in 
relicks,  and  therefore  will  boldly  expofe 
themlelves  to  any  danger. 

Calandars  I'he  Grigri  may  perhaps  have  been  ori- 
religious  ginally  introduced  by  a  certain  fed  of  M?- 
rab'Ue- Arabs ^  called  Calandars-,  living  in  re¬ 
ligious  focieties,  or  monafteries,  among  Ma¬ 
hometans-,  according  to  Mar  mol.,  lib.  2.  chap. 
3.  who  have  a  fort  of  cabalillical  learning, 
or  rather  art-magick  among  them.  Thole 
religious  men  obferve  very  auflere  falling, 
and  never  eat  any  thing  that  has  had  life 
in  iti  All  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are 
appropriated  to  particular  employments  ; 
and  they  are  known  by  certain  numbers* 
fgures,  or  charaders  they  wear  about  them, 
in  fquare  frames.  They  pretend  to  vifions 
of  heavenly  fpirits,  which  give  them  the 
true  knowledge  of  worldly  aliairs.  This 
fed  is  much  feared  and  refpeded  in  A^rica^ 
fays  the  fame  author  ;  and,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people,  they  are  great  forcerers. 
Their  rule  was  given  them  by  one  Boni.,  by 
the  Arabs  called  the  father  of  enchantments 
and  foreery,  who  has  writ  a  fmall  treatife 
of  the  way  of  making  thofe  fquare  frames, 
or  Calandars.  They  have  alfo  three  other 
books  ;  the  firll  and  chiefeft  whereof  is 
called  Ellumka-mitanor^  that  is,  inflrudions 
of  light,  containing  their  falls  and  prayers. 
The  fecond  is  Sems-Elmahar'ifa.,  that  is,  the 
fun  of  knowledge,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  making  the  Calandars.^  or  fquare  frames, 
and  of  the  advantages  thereof.  The  third, 
Cyrr-les-mey-el-huzne^  that  is,  the  fecret  of 
the  divine  attributes,  treating  of  the  virtue 
of  the  fourfeore  and  ten  names  of  God. 
fhylaftc-  ,  I  mull  farther  add,  in  relation  to  thefe 
ties  of  the  GrigrVs  of  the  Blacks,  that  they  may  per- 
haps  have  been  originally  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  pradice  of  the  Jews,  of 
wearing  Phyladleries  ;  that  is,  rolls  or  flips 
of  parchment,  with  fome  fentences  of  ferip- 
ture  writ  on  them,  according  to  what  God 
had  commanded,  Beut.  vi.  ver.  8.  to  hind 
them  for  a  fign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be 
as  f)  ontlets  between  their  eyes.  There  was 
riot  a  Jew  but  what  wore  them,  and  the 
Bharifees  much  larger  thafi  others,  through 
^  an  hypocritical  afiedation,  Matth.  xxiii.  ver. 

5.  Mahomet  having  compiled  his  Alcoran, 
in  part,  of  fentences  and  palTages  taken  out 
of  holy  writ,  intermixt  with  pagan  rites, 
and  the  addition  of  his  own  impious  and  ri- 
Vo  L.  V, 


diculous  opinions;  and  this  pernicious  doc-BARBoT. 
trine  being  fpread  over  this  part  of  Africa^ 
it  may  be  rationally  fuppofed,  that  the  Ma- 
hornet  an  zealots  have,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bhyladl cries  of  the  Jews,  invented  thefe  new 
ones  for  their  black  difciples,  they  being 
fuppofed  to  be  fentences  or  paffages  of 
the  Alcoran  j  the  Marabouts  having  found 
they  took  well  with  the  people,  and  were 
extraordinary  profitable  to  themlelves. 

In  Morocco,  the  natives  have  a  great  x^-Henour 
Iped  for  horles  that  have  been  the  pilgri-^'**^ 
mage  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  was  born 
and  thofe  horfes  they  cafl  Hadgis^  or  faints, 

Hadgia,  or  Hagia,  is  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Mecca  and 
Medina-aUNabi,  two  places, reckoned  holy 
by  ail  true  Mahometans  ;  whence  the  name 
of  Hadgi,  given  to  the  horfes  which  have 
performed  that  journey,  may  be  derived. 

Such  horfes  have  their  necks  then  adorned 
with  firings  of  beads,  and  relicks,  being 
writings  wrapped  up  in  cloth  of  gold  or 
filk,  containing  the  names  of  their  prophet, 
or  fome  pretended  faints  of  their  law  ;  and 
when  thefe  horfes  die,  they  are  buried  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  the  neareft  relations 
of  their  owners.  The  king  of  Morocco  has 
one  of  them,  whom  he  caufes  to  be  led  be¬ 
fore  him,  when  he  goes  abroad,  very  rich¬ 
ly  accoutred  and  covered  with  thefe  wri.r 
tings ;  his  tail  being  held  up  by  a  chriflian 
Have,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  pot  and  a 
towel,  to  receive  the  dung,  and  wipe  the 
fiindament.  The  king  himfelf  fometimes 
kilTes  this  horfe’s  tail  and  feet.  ^ 

_  Whatfoever  was  the  original  of 
Grigri,  that  ftupid  ignorant  people  will  Grigri. 
willingly  part  with  any  thing  they  have  to 
be  furnilh’d  with  as  many  as  they  are  able 
to  purchafe,  according  to  their  quality  and 
profellion  ;  and  take  a  great  pride  in  them 
Some  will  give  two  or  We  Les  for  on^ 

Grigri ;  others  two,  three,  or  four  oxen, 
anfwcrable  to  the  virtues  or  qualities  afTH^n’d 
to  it.  I  was  told,  that  Conde,  king  Damel*s 
viceroy,  with  whom  I  laid  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view,  conflantly  wore  to  the  value  of  fifty 
flaves  in  thefe  Grigrds  about  his  body  ;  and 
fo  every  other  perfon  of  note  proportion¬ 
ally  :  for  not  only  their  caps  and  waifl- 
eqafts,  but  their  very  horfes  are  cover’d 
with  them  in  the  army,  to  prevent  being 
wounded.  To  fay  the  truth,  fome  of  the 
principal  Blacks  are  fo  well  furnifh’d  all  over 
with  Grigrfs  in  every  part  of  their  bodies, 
under  their  Ihirts  and  bonnets,  that  they 
cannot  well  be  wounded  with  any  AJfagaia, 
or  javelin  ;  nay,  they  often  fland  in  need  of 
being  help’d  to  mount  their  horfes,  which 
are  alfo  adorn’d  with  the  fame,  to  render 
them  the  more  fprightly,  and  prevent  their 
being  hurt. 
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The  GrigrVs  of  the  prime  Blacks^  and 
men  in  high  pofts,  are  wrapp’d  up  in  a  piece 
of  linnen  curioufly  folded,  and  artificially  co¬ 
vered  with  a  piece  of  reddilh  leather ;  lome 
of  them  about  an  inch  thick,  others  two, 
all  neatly  ftitch’d.  The  fmaller  forts  are 
moft  worn  about  the  hair,  or  in  the  nature 
of  necklaces,  many  of  them  ty’d  in  a  ftring, 
intermixt  with  fome  pieces  of  red  coral  and 
Cauris,  or  another  fort  of  red  firells.  But 
fome  wear  more  of  thefe  baubles  about  their 
caps  or  bonnets  than  about  the  neck.  Thofe 
of  the  meaner  people  are  only  cover’d  with 
fome  red  ftufi;  made  much  larger,  and  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  which  they  wear  before  and  be¬ 
hind  about  their  ftomachs.  Others  again 
are  made  only  of  a  horle’s  tail,  or  of  the 
horns  of  deer,  rams,  or  bullocks,  cover  d 
with  red  ferge  or  cloth.  Of  this  laft  fort  was 
that  1  took  from  about  the  neck  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Black  at  Goeree,  which  put  him  almoft 
befide  himfelf,  in  fo  much  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  to  appeafe  him,  and  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  without  fome  bottles  of  brandy  and  ma¬ 
ny  threats.  Thus  much  for  the  Grigri.  ^ 

I  return  now  to  the  Marabouts  or  priefts. 
What  has  been  faid  above,  plainly  fhows, 
how  blind  and  implicit  a  faith  the  Blacks 
have  in  them,  in  relation  to  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  whereby  they  are  often  encouraged  to 
pracflife  many  villanies  among  thofe  fimple 
people  as  for  inftance,  it  happened  about 
the  year  1677,  Marabout^  defcended 

from  the  Arabian  Moors^  poffeis  d  himfelf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kayor  under  colour  of  I'e* 
ligion,  depofing  the  king  Darnel,  and  giving 
out,  he  was  fent  from  heaven  for  that  end; 
and  that  he  had  the  power  of  miracles,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  caufing  the  earth  to  produce 
abundance  of  corn  and  other  food  without 
labour ;  which  the  people  fo  firmly  believ’d, 
that  they  turn’d  off  their  own  king.^  But 
having  waited  fome  years  in  expediiation  of 
thofe  happy  times  he  had  promis’d,  fo  a- 
greeable  to  their  natural  flothfulnefs,  and 
all  that  while  neglefted  to  till  their  lands, 
they  were  at  laft  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs  for 
want  of  food,  that  I  was  told,  feveral  of 
them  were  compell’d  by  neceffity  to  eat  hu¬ 
man  fleffi  ;  and  very  many  fold  themfelves 
for  flaves,  to  get  bread  *,  till  at  laft,  being 
exafperated  by  mifcry,  and  fenfible  that 
they  had  been  deceiv’d  by  that  impoftor, 
whofe  defign  was  to  plunder  them  and  theft 
neighbours,  during  the  revolt,  they  baniffi’d 
him,  and  reftored  their  own  king  ;  refolving 
never  more  to  entertain  any  Marabout,  but 
to  fell  all  fuch  as  they  fhould  find  in  their 
country  for  flaves.  I  am  apt  to  believe  there 
was  one  of  this  fort  among  the  flaves  I  pur- 
chafed  at  Goeree  in  the  year  1681  *,  for  1  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  during  five  or  fix  months  he  was 
aboard  the  fhip,  he  always  kept  apart  from  the 
other  flaves,  when  hecould  conveniently,  and 


continually  appear’d  penfive,  and  diforder’d 
inhismind:  but  would  never  d  ifco  ver  what  he 
was,  tho’  it  plainly  appear’d  by  his  geftures  and 
tawny  complexion,  that  he  was  Marabout 
Arabtck  defcent.  This  revolt  of  the  Marabout 
before  mention’d,  chap.  4.  was,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  the  occafion  of  the  mighty  famine, 
ftill  continuing  in  that  country,  when  I  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  Goeree  above  fpoken  of,  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  chapter. 

The  Marabouts  may  not  marry  any  wo- Their 
men,  but  the  daughters  of  Moors,  nor  teach  learning 
any  perfons  to  write  or  read,  but  fuch  as  are 
of  their  own  tribe-,  and  therefore  value  them¬ 
felves  as  much  above  the  black  men  of  letters, 
as  thofe  do  th»mfelves  above  others,  and 
yet  thofe  Blacks  are  much  honour’d,  both 
here  and  at  where  the  college  is,  for 

their  ftudents.  However,  thefe  fchools  are 
like  thofe  at  Mequinex,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  in  others  throughout  Africa, 
where  all  the  extent  of  the  ftudents  learning 
confifts  in  reading  the  Alcoran  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  When  he  has  run  through 
it,  he  is  finely  drefs’d,  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  by  his  companions,  and  led  about  the 
town  in  triumph,  with  mighty  praifes  and 
acclamations. 

They  circumcife  the  children  of  the  Blacks  circumch 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  caufing  them  to  fwal-/«’»‘ 
low  the  prepuce  or  forefkin  which  is  cut  off, 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  complain,  tho* 
the  pain  they  endure  by  the  operation  be 
ever  fo  great ;  but  will  make  them  laugh, 
when  they  fear  the  wound  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  to  ftop  its  bleeding. 

During  the  whole  night  which  precedes  F^7?z^’4^. 
Maho?nefs  great  feftival  like  Eafier,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  they  light  abundance 
of  lamps  and  torches  in  their  Mofques,  and 
the  T albes  or  Marabouts  fing  his  praifes  there 
inceffantly  till  the  day  appears. 

The  Mahometans  are  often  feen  in  xht  Beads, 
ftreets,  fitting  on  their  heels  near  a  wall, 
and  holding  long  firings  of  beads,  which 
they  drop  as  faft  as  is  anfwerable  to  the  ffiort- 
nefs  of  the  prayers  they  fay  by  them  *,  and 
thofe  only  confift  in  pronouncing  the  feveral 
attributes  they  affign  to  God,  as  faying  at 
every  bead,  God  is  great,  God  is  good,  God 
is  infinite,  God  is  merciful,  &c. 

They  pray  five  times  a  day,  particularly 
at  fun-rifing  and  fetting,  and  at  midnight, 
and  at  every  time  before  they  make  their 
Sala  or  prayer,  they  make  their  ablution, 
according  to  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  that  is, 
to  wafli  their  bodies  all  over  feveral  times, 
and  while  praying,  often  repeat  thefe  Ara- 
bick  words,  Alla  Mech-met,  Ely,  Allah,  Ely. 

They  are  fo  attentive  at  their  devotions,  that 
nothing  can  divert  them,  even  though  they 
fliould  fee  their  own  combets  or  huts  on  fire. 

They  always  take  off  their  Bahouches  or 
flioes  at  the  door  of  the  Mofaue,,  and  waffi 

their 
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their'  Heads,  hands,  and  feet,  pretending  to 
cleanfe  themfelves  from  fin.  When  a  man 
has  kid  to  do  with  his  wife,  or  committed 
any  crime,  he  is  to  wafh  his  body  all  over, 
before  he  enters  the  Mofq^ue^  or  to  pronounce 
thefe  words  reckoned  the  molt  facred  in  their 
law’.  La  ilia  illeula  Mahametb  Darazoulla^ 
fignifying,  Lbere  is  hut  one  God^  and  Maho- 
itiet  is  his  7nejfenger.  Thefe  words  they  believe 
have  the  fame  virtue  as  bathing.  The  wo¬ 
men  never  enter  their  Mofques^  being  look’d 
upon  as  incapable  of  ever  entring  paradifcj 
becaufe,  according  to  them,  only  created 
for  the  propagation  of  human  race.  Yet 
they  make  the  Sala,  or  pray  in  their  houfes  *, 
and  on  Fridays  repair  to  the  burial-places  to 
pray  and  weep  over  the  graves  of  their  re¬ 
lations,  being  then  generally  clothed  in  blue, 
which  is  the  mourning  of  the  Mujfulmans^  as 


the  Mahometans  call  themfelves.  They  have  Barbot-' 
many  other  fuperftitions,  no  lefs  unaccounta- 
ble,  and  too  tedious  to  be  inferred  here. 

When  the  Marabouts  of  the  Blacks^  who,  lgnoYi^ntt\ 
for  the  mod:  part,  are  not  very  ftridf  obfer- 
vers  of  the  Alcoran  rules,  are  afk’d  whence 
they  derive  their  ablutions,  circumcifion, 
and  other  ceremonies  in  ufe,  they  make  no 
other  anfwer,  but  that  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  them  and  their  anceftors  time  out 
of  mind. 

I  have  fhown  how  much  thefe  Africans  are 
fubjedt  to  fuperftition,andfhall  add  no  more 
but  this  one  particular,  that  they  will  not  eafe 
themfelves  at  fea,  unlefs  they  be  too  far 
from  the  fhore;  and  when  they  do  it  at  land, 
they  cover  it  with  earth  or  fand,  according 
to  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the  Jews, 
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Of  Mahomet  a7td  his  Alcoran  5  the  fever al  fehfs  of  Mahometans ;  the  cities  of 
Medina  and  Mecca,  and  Mahomet’j  tomb }  and  of  the  Kidbsy  their  original, 
firfl  coming  into  Africa,  ire. 


Having  already  made  mention  of 
Mahomet  and  his  Alcoran.^  which  I 
fhall  have  occafion  feveral  times  to  fpeak  of 
again  in  the  following  defeription  of  Nigri- 
iia  and  Guinea^  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  fome  fmall  account  of  both,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  fuch  as  are  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Mahomet, 

Ws  Birth.  H  E  Arabian  falfe  prophet^  was  born^ 
according  to  fome  authors,  at  Harih 
near  Mecca.,  in  Arabia  Felix.,  on  the  fifth  of 
May^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  570.  His 
father  was  a  pagan,  call’d  Abdala,  was  the 
fon  of  Ahdelmutalef  and  grandfon  to  Abdel- 
mejtcf',  his  mother  a  Jewi/io  woman,  by 
m.tnt  Emin  a,  the  daughter  of How¬ 
ever,  thofe  of  his  fedt  will  have  him  to  be 
of  royal  extradlion,  and  have  deduced  his 
genealogy  from  Adam,  with  as  little  fenfe 
Goes  tofer-  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  religion.  Poverty 
^ice.  at  firft  obliged  him  to  ferve  an  Arabian  mer¬ 
chant  of  Canaan,  whofe  name  was  Kero  Pa- 
dicha,  by  which  means  he  convers’d  much 
among  Chriftians  and  Jews.  His  mother’s 
brother  pretending  to  be  a  great  aftrologer 
and  magician,  gave  out  he  would  be  a 
mighty  king  and  law-giver ;  which  render’d 
him  famous. 

JSArrhs  His  mafter  dying,  the  widow,  whofe  name 

his  mif-  was  Cadiche  or  Fadige,  a  woman  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  was  prevail’d  upon  by 
Mahomet  to  marry  him,  by  which  means  he 
became  her  other  hufband’s  heir.  He  made 
ufe  of  her  wealth  to  raife  himfelf,  and  being 
naturally  ambitious,  ftrove  to  get  above  all 


his  companions.  To  this  purpofe  he  afib- 
ciated  with  one  Batiros,  a  Jacobite  •,  Sergius^ 
a  Nejlorian  heretick  ;  and  fome  Jews  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  that  his  fedl  might  have  fome- 
thing  of  every  religion. 

Fhe  A  L  c  0  R  A 

T\7  iTH  their  afTiftance  he  compiled  thtThenatHrt 
'  ^  Alcoran, fignifying  in  Arabick  the  book ; 
being  a  volume  full  of  incoherences  and 
abfurdities,  divided  into  four  parts,  and  each 
of  them  into  feveral  chapters,  with  comical 
titles  to  them,  2iS,  Of  the  cezv,  of  the  ants,  of 
the  fpiders,  of  the  table,  of  the  fleas  %  and  ma¬ 
ny,  more  no  lefs  ridiculous.  The  book  is 
compos’d  in  Arabick,  pure  as  to  the  ftile, 
but  fo  void  of  method,  that  it  is  a  meer 
jumble  of  incongruity  *,  the  impoftor  fome- 
times  fpeaking  in  his  own  perfon,  fometimes 
as  by  the  mouth  of  God,  and  fometimes  for* 
the  faithful.  All  his  notions  are  borrow’d 
from  the  herefies  of  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
fuch  others.  He  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  the 
hiflories  of  the  bible,  falfifying  as  is  for  his 
turn,  corrupting  that  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
adding  fables,  about  the  birth  of  Chrif,  and 
his  fore-runner  St.John  Baptijfi  Notwith-  veneration 
ftanding  all  this,  the  book  is  in  fuch  vene-^^jV/c/^ 
ration  among  thofe  infidels,  that  if  a  Chri- 
ftian  or  a  Jew  fiaould  but  touch  it,  he  would 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  unlefs  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religion  j  and  if  a  Mujfulman  or  true 
believer,  as  they  call  themfelves,  handles 
it  without  wafhing  his  hands,  he  is  reputed 
criminal.  So  fully  has  their  falfe  prophet 
perfuaded  them,  that  not  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  nor  even  all  the  angels  in  heaven, 

can 
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Barbot.  can  ever  compofe  fuch  another.  For  this 
reafon  they  hate  all  that  do  not  believe  it, 
and  pretend,  that  God  fent  it  10  Mahomet 
by  the  angel  Gabriel^  written  on  a  parch¬ 
ment  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  ram,  which  A- 
hraham  facrificed  in  lieu  of  his  fon. 

As  for  the  doctrine,  it  fays,  that  after 
the  punifhment  of  the  firftpoftericy  of  Adam, 
who  is  placed  as  antientelt  in  the  catalogue 
of  prophets,  Noah  repair’d  what  the  former 
had  loft.  Abraha7n  fucceeded  this  fe- 

cond,  and  Jofeph  the  third,  he  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  miracle,  as  Mofes  was  preferv’d 
Opinion  of  by  another.  That  Sc.  John  Baptijl  was  fent 
Christ,  to  preach  the  gofpel,  which  was  eftablilh’d 
by  J  Esus  Christ,  conceiv’d  without  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  free 
from  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  created 
by  the  breath  of  God,  and  animated  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  and  that  Mahomet  had  con¬ 
firm’d  it.  Notwithftanding  his  giving  thefe 
encomiums  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
whom  this  book  calls  The  word,  the  virtue, 
the  foul,  and  the  ftrength  of  God  ;  yet  he  de*^ 
nies  his  eternal  generation,  and  mixes  ex¬ 
travagant  fables  with  the  facred  truths  of 
chriftianity. 

Mahometan  Tenets. 

C(?«.  'T'HEY  hold  that  there  is  but  one  God 
corning  without  trinity  of^  perfons  ;  that  Je- 

Chkist.  sus  Christ  was  a  great  prophet,  calling 
him  Cidy-Naijfa,  and  their  own  prophet  Cz- 
dy~Maha?neth.  They  allow  Christ  to 
have  been  the  moft  holy  of  all  men,  that  he 
wrought  infinite  miracles,  yet  do  not  allow 
that  he  died  as  we  believe,  but  that  he  was 
taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  continues 
both  in  foul  and  body,  and  will  return  to 
live  forty  years  on  the  earth,  in  order  to  re¬ 
unite  all  nations  under  one  only  law  *,  after 
which,  he  fiiall  be  laid  in  the  tomb,  which 
Mahomet  caus’d  to  be  made  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  own.  They  believe  that  thofe 
who  follow’d  thedo(ftrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
till  the  coming  of  Mahomet,  will  be  fived  *, 
but  that  the  religion  we  now  profefs,  not 
being  the  fame  which  he  taught,  and  the 
perfecution  of  the  Jews  having  hindred  his 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  fuch  as  will  not 
follow  the  law  of  their  prophet,  who  was 
fent  by  God  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
give  it  the  laft  perfection,  and  whom  there¬ 
fore  they  call  his  great  favourite,  and  the 
interpreter  of  his  will,  ftiall  fuffer  eternal 
pains. 

children  They  hold,  that  all  children  dying  be- 
under  fif-  fore  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  whether  they 
(^hriftians,  jews,  or  idolaters,  go  to  hea¬ 
ven  but  if  they  pafs  that  age,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  Mahomet  for  God’s  favourite. 
And  vir-  |;hey  are  loft  to  eternity  ;  except  females  dy- 
ing  virgins,  which  they  pretend  are  referv’d 
for  accomplilhing  the  number  of  feventy, 


which  every  Mujfulman  or  believer  is  to  en¬ 
joy  in  heaven.  They  allow  the  books  of 
Mofes,  the  pfalms  of  David,  the  holy  go- 
fpels,  as  interpreted  by  Sergius  the  Nefortauy 
and  the  Alcoran  to  be  true  canonical  feriptures. 

They  admit  of  praying  for  the  dead,  after 
the  doeftrine  of  Origen,  believing  that  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  damn’d  will  ceafe  at  laft,  ancj 
that  the  devils  ftiall  be  convefted  by  the  AU 
coran. 

Mahomet  makes  the  foul  to  be  a  portion 
of  God,  as  the  Gnoficks  did  ;  and  tho*  he 
allows  free-will  in  man,  yet  aflerts  a  de- 
ftiny,  like  the  pagans.  lYit  Alcoran  seven  htA^ 
there  are  feven  heavens,  and  the  book  oi'vtne. 
Azar  adds,  that  Mahomet  faw  them  all,  be¬ 
ing  mounted  on  an  animal,  call’d  Alhorak, 
which  was  bigger  than  an  afs,  and  fmaller 
than  a  mule.  The  firft  of  thole  heavens  was 
of  pure  filver ;  the  fccotid  of  golds  the  third 
of  precious  ftones,  in  which  was  an  angel  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  magnitude,  that  one  of 
his  hands  was  feventy  thoufand  days  journey 
diftant  from  the  Other,  in  one  of  which  he 
held  a  book,  which  he  was  continually  read¬ 
ing.  The  fourth  heaven  was  of  emeralds  5 
the  fifth  of  cryftal ;  the  fixth  of  the  colour 
of  fire  *,  and  the  feventh,  a  delicious  garden^ 
through  which  there  ran  fprings  and  rivers 
of  milk,  honey,  and  wifte.  With  abundance 
of  ever-green  trees,  loaded  with  apples,  the 
kernels  whereof  are  converted  into  virgins, 
fo  beautiful  and  fweet,  that  if  one  of  them 
fliould  but  fpit  into  the  vaft  ocean,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  it  would  immediately  lofe  their  fait* 
nefs. 

This  unaccountable  book  adds,  that  x.K\s  MonfroHi 
heaven  is  guarded  by  angels,  fome  of  which 
have  heads  like  oxen,  bearing  horns,  with 
forty  thoufand  knots  in  them,  aned  that 
there  Is  forty  days  journey  diftance  from 
one  knot  to  another.  Others  of  thofe  angels 
have  feventy  thoufand  mouths,  in  each  of 
which  are  feventy  thoufand  tongues,  and 
each  of  them  praifes  God  feventy  thoufand 
times  a  day  in  feventy  thoufand  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Before  the  throne  of  God  Hand  fourteen 
lighted  torches,  being  fifty  years  journey  iri 
length  but  it  does  not  fay,  whether  thefe 
journeys  are  on  foot  or  on  horfeback.  All  Felicity  of 
the  apa^'tments  in  thefe  fabulous  heavens  will^*<*vw. 
be  adorn’d  with  all  that  can  be  imagin’d 
moft  pompous,  rich,  and  magnificent ;  and 
the  blefled  lhall  be  fed  with  the  rareft  and 
moft  exquifite  eatables.  Befides,  they  ftiall 
marry  maidens,  which  ftiall  retain  their  vir¬ 
ginity  ;  making  felicity  to  confift  in  fenfual 
brutality. 

The  ingenious  Monf.  Pafal,  fpeaking 
the  Mahometan  religion,  fays,  it  has  the  Al-  notions. 
coran  its  foundation,  andMednorntt  was 
the  compiler  of  it ;  but  that  his  paradife  is  fn- 
gularly  ridiculous.  And  indeed  what  can  be 

imagin’d 
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imagin’d  more  abfurd  and  ftupid,  than  the 
idea  of  the  bleffed  in  heaven  as  related  above, 
and  as  follows  on  below. 

The  Alcoran  fays,  that  women  daall  not 
enter  into  paradife  *,  but  will  at  a  diftance 
behold  the  felicity  of  their  hufbands.  As 
^  ’  for  hell,  it  will  be  a  place  of  torments,  which 
Will  end  at  halt,  through  the  goodnefs  of 
Mahomet^  who  will  v;alh  the  damn’d  in  a 
fpring,  and  then  caufe  them  to  feaft  on  the 
fragments  of  the  provifions  of  the  bleffed. 
VurgAtory.  For  purgatory,  the  Alcoran^  and  the 
Suna  lay,  that  after  death,  two  black  an¬ 
gels  come  into  the  grave,  and  return  the 
departed  foul  into  its  body  ;  then  they  ex¬ 
amine  the  perfon,  whether  he  has  duly  ob- 
ferved  the  law.  If  the  deceafed  anfwers  in 
the  affirmative,  and  it  is  not  true,  the  of¬ 
fending  member  gives  him  the  lye,  and  re¬ 
proaches  him  with  his  crime :  after  which, 
one  of  thofe  black  fpirits  knocks  him  on 
the  head  with  a  hammer,  in  fuch  a  furious 
manner,  as  finks  him  feven  fathom  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  torments  him  for  a  long 
time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dead  man 
has  anfwered  right,  as  being  innocent,  two 
white  angels  fucceed  in  the  place  of  the 
black,  and  carefully  preferve  that  body  till 
the  day  of  judgment. 

^pporter  The  earth,  according  to  this  booki  was 
created  in  two  days,  and  is  upheld  by  an 
Ox,  ftanding  under  it,  on  a  white  Hone, 
with  his  head  to  the  eaft,  and  his  tail  to 
the  weft,  having  forty  horns,  and  as  many 
teeth  ;  and  the  horns  at  fuch  diftance  from 
each  other,  that  it  is  as  much  as  a  man 
could  do  to  walk  from  any  one  of  them  to 
the  next  in  a  thoufand  years,  tho*  he  never 
refted.  To  conclude  with  thefe  ridiculous 
notions^  it  will  fuffice  to  add  to  what  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Alcoran 
fets  forth  two  abominable  propofitions,  as 
Articles  of  the  bafts  of  the  law  ;  the  firft  is  predeftina- 
iieligion.  qj.  belief,  that  whatfoever  hap¬ 

pens  is  fo  firmy  decreed  by  the  eternal  be¬ 
ing,  that  nothing  can  divert  it.  The  fe- 
cond,  that  this  religion  is  to  be  planted 
without  miracles,  eftabliffied  without  dif- 
puting,  and  received  without  contradidlion  i 
infomuch,  that  all  who  oppofe  it^  are  to 
be  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  pro- 
cefs,  or  trial  *,  and  that  the  Mujfulmans,  or 
faithful,  killing  fuch  unbelievers,  merit  pa¬ 
radife  by  ib  doing.  Hence,  to  this  day, 
in  the  empire  of  the  cherif  of  Morocco^  the 
people  have  fo  great  an  abhorrence  for  the 
very  name  of  a  chriftian,  which  in  their 
language  imports  the  fame  as  a  dog,  that 
it  is  a  moft  common  and  provoking  re- 
pmach  among  them.  They  never  utter  it 
Hatred  to  witnout  adding,  God  dejlroy  him,  or  God 
father  and  mother.  Thefe  are  the 
expreffions  they  teach  their  children, 

I  wlien  they  begin  to  fpeak  j  and  when 
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a  chriftian  appears  in  Mequinez,  the  re-BAREor. 
ftdence  of  the  court,  he  is  generally  ex- 
pc  d  to  be  hooted  at  by  the  rabble  and 
children,  which  follow  their  fport  of  a- 
buftng  and  throwing  ftones  at  him.  The 
Alcoran  enjoins  its  being  forc’d  on  mankind 
by  violence  and  arms.  They  are  no  lels 
mortal  enemies  to  all  feds  of  Maho?netans 
differing  from  their  own,  and  particularly 
thofe  who  follow  Omar. 

I  will  now  briefly  mention  what  hap- Comment 
pened  in  relation  to  this  extragavant  book,^'*”^^ 
after  the  deceafe  of  Mahomet.  The  eaftern 
nations,  who  are  no  lefs  inconftant  than 
fuperftitious,  labouring  to  become  perfed 
in  this  new  religion,  there  were  at  laft 
found  above  two  hundred  different  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Alcoran.  This  confufton  of 
dodrines  being  likely  to  occafton  much  mif- 
chief,  among  tiiofe  headftrong  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  every  one  endeavouring  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  chimerical  comments;  Mo- 
havia,  then  calif  of  Babylon,  contrived  to 
appeafe  the  troubles  arifing  with  that  va¬ 
riety  of  feds.  To  this  effed,  he  fUmmon- 
ed  a  general  affembly  to  meet  in  the  city 
of  Damafeus,  whither  all  fuch  as  had  any 
writings  of  their  legiftator,  or  his  fuccef- 
fors,  were  ordered  to  bring  them.  The 
vaft  diverftty  of  opinions  produced  fuch 
hot  contefts  among  thofe  dodors,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  beconcuded.  Hereupon,  AI- 

hdvia  chofe  himfelf  fix  of  the  moft  learned,  coran,  Aoi*) 
whom  he  Ihut  up  in  an  apartment, 
diredions  that  each  of  them  fhould  pick 
out  what  he  could  find  beft  in  all  that  va¬ 
riety  ;  whereof  there  were  fix  books  com- 
pofed,  which  to  this  day  are  called  the 
Alcoran,  all  the  reft  being  caft  into  the  ri¬ 
ver.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  no  perfon 
whatfoever  fliould  prefume  to  fay,  believe, 
or  ad  contrary  to  what  was  writ  in  that  vo¬ 
lume,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared 
a  heretick.  Notwithftanding  all  the  care 
thofe  dodors  had  taken  to  eftabliffi  one 
foie  fundamental  dodrine,  they  could  not 
prevent  becoming  authors  of  four  feveral 
capital  feds. 

Four  Sects  of  Mahometans. 

HE  firft  is  that  zaWtdiMelquia,  from  the^^A^ 
dodor  Melick,  whom  Marmol  names-^^^* 
Ihnilfnelec,  being  that  of  Ahubeker^  father- 
in-law  to  Maho?neti  the  moft  fuperftitious, 
and  followed  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  or 
the  Saracens,  Agarenians  and  Africans.  The  , 

fecond  is  called  Imenianai  or  Pontifical,'^ 
agreeable  to  the  interpretation  of  Ali  or 
Hali,  fon-in-law  to  Mahomet,  as  having 
married  his  daughter  Fatima,  being  the 
moft  rational,  and  followed  by  the  Per- 
fians ;  as  alfo  by  the  Berebere  Arabs,  who 
wander  in  hoards  about  the  defarts  oi' Lybia ; 
by  the  Indiansy  feme  people  in  Arabia,  the 
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Barbot.  Gelhins  (fi Africa^  and  fome  Barbarians  dwel- 
ling  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Mar¬ 
mot  names  this  fedl  Hanefia^  or  Affifia^  chat 
is,  the  law  of  religion,  and  devotion*,  ad¬ 
ding,  that  it  is  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  Saracens^  and  by  the  people  of  Damafcus 
The  third.  -mdSyia.  The  follow  the  third,  which 
is  the  freeft,  being  that  of  Omar,  which 
Marmot  hiys  is  called  Buanefia,  or  Cbefaya, 
from  the  names  of  the  authors,  who  com¬ 
piled  or  digefted  it,  like  the  other  two 
above.  It  is  alfo  called  Lejharia,  from  one 
Lejhari,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  divines,  and  gathered  the  three  others 
The  fourth  one  volume.  The  Tartars  follow  the 

fourth,  which  is  the  moft  ifimple,  and  fuit- 
able  to  the  fentiments  of  Odeman,  or  Otho- 
man.  Mahomet  is  equally  refpefted  by  .all 
thefe  forts  of  deluded  wretches,  who  all 
believe  he  is  the  greateft  of  prophets.  The 
religion  of  all  thefe  feveral  nations  is  de- 
feribed  in  their  hiftory  and  geography,  to 
which  I  refer  the  curious  *,  as  alfo  to  what 
Marmot  has  writ  concerning  thole  particular 
feds,  which  had  all  a  being,  v/hen  he  liv’d, 
in  Afia  and  Africa. 

Many  holy  and  learned  chriftian  dodors 
have  foiidly  refuted  the  impoftures  of  this  ex¬ 
travagant  colledion  *,  as  St.John  Damafcene, 
Peter  of  Ctnni,  the  cardinal  of  Cifa,  John 
^  of  Segovia,  &c. 

Their  Ramadan  or  Lent, 
Festivals. 

Ridiculous  T  H  E  Mahometans  keep  a  lent  of  thirty 
fujl.  days,  by  them  called  Ramadan,  fad¬ 

ing  from  break  of  day,  till  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ftars  in  the  evening,  and 
then  fpend  moft  of  the  night  in  gluttony 
and  debauchery.  Some  days  before  the 
Ramadan  begins,  they  prepare  for  it  with 
abundance  of  mirth,  repeated  volleys  of 
fmall  arms,  and  frequent  cries  of  Atlah, 
that  is,  God.  They  are  all  on  the  watch 
to  difcover  the  new  moon,  and  fire  at  her 
as  fhe  rifes.  Then  they  afiemble,  to  make 
■their  Sata,  or  prayer,  with  their  Marabout, 
or  Talbe  *,  kneeling,  rifing,  and  proft rating 
themfelves,  with  their  faces  on  the  ground, 
fucceftively,  always  looking  towards  the 
Ref  hats.  eaft.  Tney  have  three  great  feftivals,  like 
our  Eafter  and  fVhitfuntide,  which  they  db- 
ferve  for  the  fpace  of  feven  davs,  but  do 
not  abftain  from  buying  and  felling,  any 
more  than  on  Fridays,  which  are  their  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  firft  of  thefe  feftivals  is  kept  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  moon  after  their  Ra¬ 
madan on  which  day  the  or  , em¬ 

peror  of  Morocco,  ufually  has  all  prifoners 
brought  before  him,  and  either  acquits,  or 
puts  them  to  death,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  offences,  or  the  humour  be 
is  then  in,  for  he  is  a  cruel  and  bloody  prince. 
Mr.  St.  Oton  reports  of  him,  that  on  the 
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third  day  of  this  feftival,  he  in  his  prefence 
put  twenty  men  to  death.  The  fecond  fe¬ 
ftival,  called  the  great,  is  feventy  days  af¬ 
ter  the  Ramadan,  and  celebrated  by  facri- 
ficing  to  Mahomet  as  many  flieep  as  they 
have  male  children  in  their  families,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  facrifice  of  Abraham,  the  fa¬ 
ther  oi  If maet^  the  progenitor  of  x\\t  Arab 
Agarenians,  and  from  him  they  believe  Ma¬ 
homed^  mother  was  lineally  defcended.  The 
third  feftival  is  always  three  moons  and  two 
days  after  the  fecond,  and  kept  in  honour 
of  Mahomed's  birth  *,  during  the  firft  days 
whereof,  they  feed  on  pap,  in  memory  of 
that  which  he  eat.  They  celebrate  the  feaft 
of  St.  John  Baptift  with  bonfires  in  their  gar-  feaf  efsr. 
dens,  burning  much  frankincenfe  about  theJohnUip- 
fru it- trees,  to  draw  a  blefiing  on  them.^^^* 
They  allow  of  circumcifion,  but  do  not 
fix  the  age,  nor  the  time  for  it.  Befides 
the  feaft  of  St.  John,  they  call  upon  about 
a  dozen  more  of  their  faints  *,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Cidi-Bellabec,  who  they  fay  is  St.  Au- 
guftin,  the  word  Cidi  importing  holy  or 
lord.  They  all  make  the  Sata,  or  pray 
four  times  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night,  at 
certain  fee  hours,  which  are  notify’d  to  them 
by  the  cries  and  noife  made  by  proper  of¬ 
ficers,  like  our  fextons,  on  the  tops  of  thek* 

Ge mines  or  Mofques.  They  obferve  abun¬ 
dance  of  ablutions,  or  waflungs,  and  other 
ceremonies  in  their  religious  worfhip  *,  which 
1  forbear  to  dilate  upon,  referring  to  die 
proper  authors. 

T o  return  to  Mahomet '  He  having  thus  Maito- 
made  up  his  religion,  partly  of  Judaifm,ras)t&rscJt. 
and  partly  of  the  ravings  of  condemned 
hereticks,  adapting  it  to  the  fenfuality  of 
corrupt  nature,  firft  caufed  a  parcel  of 
wicked  men,  and  vagabond  robbers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  God,  or  righteoufnef,  to 
embrace  it  by  the  powerful  argument  of 
his  wealth,  p.nd  fome  fty  infinuations.  With- 
thefe  men  he  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  by 
degrees  fubdued  feveral  nations,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Arabia.  He  had  under 
him  ten  chief  lieutenants,  which  were  Abu- 
beker  Cedie,  his  father-in-law,  Omar  Ben  el 
Hatab,  Odman  Ben-afen,  Ati  Ibni  Abitaleb,. 

Moavia,  Ati  Zubeir,  Abiazed,  Abiazid,  All 
Obeid,  and  Abut  at  Haet  Anzari,  alias  Zeid 
Ahen  Cehel.  All  thefe  were  his  prime  doc¬ 
tors,  or  divines,  as  well  as  commanders. 

The  three  firft  of  them  fucceftively  became 
califs  after  Mahomet,  or  fovercigns  of  all 
the  dominions  he  had  ruled  over,  contrary 
to  what  he  had  appointed,  viz.  that  Ati  his 
fon-in-law  ftiould  fucceed  him.  But  the 
other  three  combining  together,  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  by  their  intereft,  and 
the  votes  of  the  other  prime  commanders, 
chofe  Abubeker  the  .firft  calif ;  after  whom 
the  others  fucceeded  .in  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority. 


Mahomet 
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of  Nigritia,  or  North-Gpinea.  6'j 


HisfrauJs.  Mahmst  being,  as  has  been  faid,  got 
into  power,  put  to  the  fword  all  that  re- 
f^Lifed  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  and  to 
embrace  his  religion.  Thus,  by  hypocriti- 
cd  means,  this  impoftor  was,  in  a  ihorc 
time,  followed  by  a  vaft  multitude  i  and 
the  better  to  blind  and  deceive  them,  being 
hirnfelf  much  troubled  with  the  falling  fick- 
nefs,  he  had  a  tame  pigeon  which  would 
tlien  come  and  peck  in,  his  ear  ;  and  that  he 
perfuaded  his  followers  was  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel,  Cent  by  God,  to  tell  him  what  he 
was  to  do.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that  hav¬ 
ing  once  caufed  one  of  his  companions  to 
hide  hirnfelf  in  a  dry  well,  he  ordered  him 
to  cry  aloud  as  he  palled  by,  that  Maho¬ 
met  was  the  true  prophet.  This  man  did 
fo,  and  thofe  dull  people  admired  at  that 
wonden  *,  but  the  impoltor,  fearing  his  kna¬ 
very  would  be  difco.vered,  immediately 
ordered  his  company  to  fill  up  that  well, 
left  ,it  fliould  afterwards  be  profaned,  as  he 
pretended.  The  well  was  accordingly  fil¬ 
led  up  with  ftones,  and  the  wretch  within  it 
periffied  in  a  miferable  manner. 
nis  flight  Moft  of  the  4rahs,  being  a  people  fond 
from  of  novelty,  followed  Mabo?aet but  his 
Mecca,  countrymen,  w:ho  knew  fomething  better, 
expelled  him  with  fcorn,  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  his  defign  was  to  fet  up  for  a  prophet 
and  1  iwgiver.  Thus  was  he  forced  to  fly 
from  Mecca,  on  the  i6th  o^Jidy  622,  and 
retired  to  Medina  al  Nahi,  that  is,  the  city 
of  the  prophet,  diftant  four  days  journey 
from  Mecca-.  From  that  day  the  Maho¬ 
metans  reckon  their  Hegira,  that  is,  their 
computation  of  time,  as  chriftians  do  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  He  had  feveral 
wives,  yet  left  only  one  daughter,  called 
Fatima  \  tho’  others  fay  he  had  three.  He 
Jih  death.  IS  fgid  to  have  died  on  the  17th  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  631,  having  reigned 
eight  years  and  fome  months,  and  lived  fixty 
feven  lunar  or  Arabick  years.  Since  that 
time  his  followers  have  made  themfelves 
mailers,  of  Palejtine,  Syria,  Perfta,  Egypt, 
Gt  ’eece,  &c.  and  a  very  great  part  of  the 
world  has  fubmitted  to  his  law. 
filgri-  The  city  Medina,  tho’  of  little  extent, 
tnages.  is  neverthelefs  very  famous  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  as  well  as  Mecca,‘indi  both  of  them 
yearly  reforted  to  in  great  caravans  from 
very  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
from  the  weftern  Ihores  of  Africa,  as  Fez, 
Morocco,  Fremezen,  Sus,  &c.  tho"  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  diftance  *,  the  people  reforting  to 
pay  their  vows  and  religious  worfhip  to  that 
ialfe  prophet’s  body,  which  is  depofited  in 
Medina,  in  the  principal  Mofque,  by  them 
called  Mos  al  Kihu,  that  is,  the  moll  holy. 
Maho-  fupported  by  400  pillars,  with  upwards 

xnex’s  of  3000  filver  lamps.  There  is  a  little 
tenth.  tower,  all  covered  with  plates  of  .filver,  and 
hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  is  Ma- 


hornet’s  coffin,  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  ofBARBor. 
filver,  embroidered  with  gold,  yearly  fent 
thither  by  the  bafta  of  Egypt,  at  the  grand 
feignior’s  charge.  It  is  not  true,  that  his 
coffin  is  made  of  iron,  and  hangs  in  the 
air,  being  attracted  by  load-ftones,  as  fome 
have  given  out  •,  for  though  it  be  death  for 
any  chriftian  to  come  within  fifteen  leagues 
of  the  place,  the  truth  has  been  made 
known  by  Furkijh  pilgrims,  who  afterward* 
became  chriftians,  who  have  declared,  that 
the  coffin  is  fupported  by  very  fmall  co¬ 
lumns  of  black  marble,  encompafied  with 
filver  banifters,  hung  with  a  great  number 
of  lamps  •,  the  fmoke  whereof  does  fo  darken 
the  place,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeern  how 
the  coffin  is  upheld.  The  Parks  are  obliged, 
by  their  religion,  to  undertake  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  once  in  their  life,  to  worfliip  that  tomb  ; 
but  at  prefent  only  the  meaner  fort  perform 
it,  the  richer  being  eafily  difpenfed  with  by 
the  Mufti,  who  is  the  high-prieft  of  the 
Mahometans. 

At  Mecca,  they  pay  their  devotions  at  a  Mecca, 
place  called  Kiaabe,  being  a  fquare  houfe, 
by  them  called  the  houfe  of  God,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  Ahraha?n.  The 
moft  renowned  of  all  Mahometan  Mofques, 
and  the  moft  reforted  to  in  the  univerfe, 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  may 
be  feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  town, 
by  reafon  of  its  high  roof  in  the  nature  of 
a  cupola,  with  two  lofty  towers,  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  ftru6lure.  There  are  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  doors  into  it,  with  every  one  a  win¬ 
dow  over  it.  The  floor  is  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  they  defeend  into  it  by  ten 
or  twelve  fteps.  They  .reckon  the  ground 
it  ftands  bn  facred,  for  two  reafons  *,  the 
firft,  becaufe,  fay  they,  Abraham  built  his 
firft  houfe  on  that  fpot  *,  the  fecond,  be¬ 
caufe  Mahomet  was  born  there.  The  whole 
Mofque  glitters  with  the  richeft  tapiftry,  and 
other  works  in  gold  •,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  one  part,  which  has  no  roof,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  tradition,  is  the  extent  of 
Abraham's  houfe  •,  the  door  leading  into  it 
being  of  filver,  juft  broad  enough  for  a  man 
to  pafs  through.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a 
Furhe,  fo  they  call  a  chappel,  enclofing  a 
very  deep  well,  of  brack ifh  water,  which 
they  reckon  fo  holy,  that  it  cleanfes  from  all 
fin  fuch  as  are  waflied  with  it.  On  the  day 
which  anfwers  to  our  23d  of  March,  a  fo- 
lemn  feftival  is  there  kept,  after  their  man¬ 
ner,  by  drawing  water  froim  this  well,  and 
fprinkling  sF^MuJJulmans,  or  believers,  with 
it.  This  is  done  when  the  caravans  of  pil¬ 
grims  arrive  at  Mecca,  The  arches  of  the 
Mofque,  and  the  Ihops  ftanding  about  it, 
are  full  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rich 
merchandize,  precious  ftones,  and  aroma-' 
tick  powders,  which  fpread  a  moft  admira¬ 
ble  odour. 


Of 


6'8  yi  Defcription 

Barbot.  Of  the  Arab  s. 

'■'^^T'HEY  all  pretend  to  be  defcended 
th/r  ^  from  Ifmael  and  Efau,  as  mentioned 
camt  inia  in  the  introdu6lory  difcoarfe.  There  are 
Africa.  very  many  of  them  in  Africa^  who  firft 
enter’d  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  653,  un¬ 
der  Odman^  or  Othman^  their  calif,  who 
fent  thither  an  army  of  above  80000  com¬ 
batants,  commanded  by  Oecuba  Ben  Nafic. 
Thefe  Arabs  built  there  the-city  of  Caira- 
’ven  or  Carvan^  30  leagues  eaft  from  'Tunis. 
In  the  year  of  Christ  999,  which  is  of 
the  Hegirdy  or  Mahometan  aera  400,  three 
races  or  tribes  of  Arabs  were  fent  into  A- 
frica,  by  permidion  of  Caira,  calif  of  Car- 
van.  At  this  time  the  African  Arabs  are 
difperfed  in  feveral  parts,  and  have  many 
communities.  The  principal  tribe  or  hoard 
of  them  is  called  Efquequiay  divided  into 
fix  others,  who  live  in  their  Aduarsy  or 
villages,  which  are  eafily  removed  from 
place  to  place,  as  confiding  only  of  tents, 
with  only  two  avenues  to  them  ;  the  one 
for  the  herds  of  cattle  to  come  in,  and 
the  other  for  them  to  go  out  •,  both  fiiut 
up  at  night  with  thorns  to  keep  out  the 
lions.  Arabs  Numidia 

N^midu  native  Africans  of  that  country. 

*  They  have  better  natural  parts,  and  more 
courage,  keep  abundance  of  horfes  for  fale, 
and  love  hunting,  afl  rology  and  poetry.  T he 
other  Arabs  of  Africa  are  not  fo  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  who  live  in  the  defafts  of  Barca, 
betwixt  Barbary  and  E^ypt.  They  are  faid 
to  be  treacherous  and  thievilh,  efpecially 
thofe  laft  mentioned,  who  arc  often  obliged 
to  pawn  their  children  to  merchants  of  Sicily, 
and  other  places,  for  corn  to  fubfifi:  them. 
So  great  is  their  propenfion  to  robbery  and 
theft,  that  their  very  name  feems  to  imply 
it ;  for  where  the  prophet  Jeremy  fays,  like 
a  thief  in  the  wildernefs  -,  St.  Jerorn  turns  it, 
like  an  Arab  in  the  wildernefs. 

Conquers  Thefe  Arabs  are  generally  a  flothful  un- 
qfrtje  aftive  people,  retaining  nothing  of  the  for- 
Arabs.  bravery  of  their  anceftors,who  extended 

their  conquefts  fo  far,  not  only  in  ^la  and 
Africa,  but  even  in  Europe,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  Spain  *,  which  kingdom  they,  for  the 
mod  part,  fubdued,  being  called  in  by  the 
bafe  count  Julian,  becaufe  king  Roderick 
had  debauched  his  daughter.  Thofe  infidels 
drove  the  Goths  into  the  mountains  of  Leon, 
AJlurias  and  Galicia,  after  they  had  been 
pofiefled  of  that  nation  during  the  reigns 
of  tlurty-four  kings,  from  Ataulfus,  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy  in  the  year  412, 
to  Roderick  in  713.  The  Arabian  authors 
call  this  entrance  into  Spain,  the  vidlory  of 
Andaluzia.  At  their  fird  landing  there, 
they  were  200000  foot  and  40000  horfe, 
againd  whom  \C\r\^Roderick  oppofed  1 20000 
foot  and  10000  horfe, who  encamped  between 
Xeres  and  Medina  Sidonia ;  and  on  Sunday 
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the  fecond  of  September  7 1 4,  a  year  fatal  to 
Spain,  the  battle  began,  which  laded  eight 
days  fucceflively,  with  various  fuccefs 
both  fides  ;  till  at  lad,  on  Sunday  fo\- 
lowing,  in  the  evening,  the  Goths  gave 
way.  King  Roderick,  mod  authors  fay,  was 
killed,  yet  others  affirm  he  fled,  difguifed 
in  a  fliepherd’s  habit,  and  with  one  Roma- 
nus  a  holy  monk,  after  recovering  from  a 
fwoon,  occafioned  by  trouble  and  weari- 
nefs,  made  his  way  into  Portugal ;  where 
they  both  took  their  dwelling  on  the  fea- 
coad,  near  the  town  of  Pederneira,  about 
nine  miles  from  each  other,  and  there  end¬ 
ed  their  days.  Twenty  thoufand  Moors 
were  flain  in  this  battle.  A  Spanijb  hido- 
rian  upon  this  occafion  obferves,  that  the 
number  eight  was  fatal  to  Spain,  fof  the  bat¬ 
tle  laded  eight  days,  the  Moors  fpent  eight 
months  in  lubduing  Spain  *,  during  which 
time,  80000  men  lod  their  lives,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  800  years  in  recovering  of 
the  country.  When  the  Moors  had  over¬ 
run  the  greated  part  of  Spain,  Don  Pelago, 
or  Pelagius,  eredted  a  little  kingdom  among 
the  mountains  of  Galicia,  AJtwiasSiCi^  Leon  ' 
in  the  year  717. 

In  or  about  the  year  732,  for  authors 
vary,  Charles  Martel,  general  of  the  French,  hy  the 
gave  thefe  infidels  a  mighty  overthrow  neaT^^®“^^» 
Tours,  where  they  Were  ravaging  and  de- 
droying  all  the  country.  Some  affirm,  there 
were  no  lefs  than  3  00000  flain  in  this  battle, 
others  more  modeflly  write  80  or  icooco, 
and  with  them  their  king  Abderramen.  Aftef 
this  defeat,  the  Saracens  were  in  a  few  years 
quite  expelled  France,^-^^^^v&  they  had 
ranged  over  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and 
Guienne,  by  Wiliiam,  furnamed,  au  Cornet, 
prince  of  Burgundy,  who  had  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Orange  bedowed  on  him  by  Cbarle- 
main,  as  the  reward  of  his  vidlories,  he  ha¬ 
ving  alfo  taken  the  city  of  Orange  from 
Theobard,  a  Saracen  king.  Charlemain  alfo 
condituted  him  condable  of  France,  duke 
of  Aquitain  and  Provence,  earl  of  Tculoufe, 
and  governor  of  Languedoc.  From  this 
William,  the  princes  of  Orange  deduce  their 
genealogy  *,  and  he  wore  a  horn  on  his 
buckler,  and  was  thence  furnamed  au  Cornet, 
Charlemain  himfelf  gave  the  Arabs  a  great 
defeat  in  Spain,  in  the  year  778.  The  Gtths 
after  fome  time  venturing  out  of  their  moun¬ 
tains,  by  degrees  drove  thofe  infidels  out  of 
Spain',  yet  that  war  laded  near  800  years, 
till  Ferdinand  V.  furnamed  the  Catholick, 
king  of  Aragon,  marrying  Ifabel,  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Caftile,  united  thofe  two  crowns,  and 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from 
the  Moors,  after  a  war  of  eight  years,  and 
quite  expell’d  them  Spain,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1492.  Mahomet Boabdi  i,furr[zm*d 
el  Chico,  or  the  little,  fon  to  MuleyAJfen,  was 
then  king  of  Granada. 
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Granada  This  city  of  Granada,  by  fome  is  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Bedis,  fon  to 
jihen  Habus,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  *,  but  this  muft  be  meant  of  re-edify¬ 
ing  or  enlarging,  that  place  having  been 
noted  feveral  ages  before.  The  annals  of 
the  Arabs  tell  us,  the  Moorijh  kings  kept 
their  refidence  there,  from  that  time,  till 
the  days  of  Aben  Hid,  who  drove  the  Al- 
mohades  out  of  Spain.  This  Aben  Hul  fet¬ 
tled  his  court  at  Almcria,  and  was  there 
killed,  and  Mahomet  Alajnar,  his  fucceffor, 
reftor’d  it  to  Granada.  The  city  increafed 
wonderfully  *,  and  authors  affirm  it  con¬ 
tain’d  60000  houfes.  King  Bulbar  erected 
there  fuch  furnptuous  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  and  of  fuch  prodigious  expence,  that 
his  fubjedts  pofitively  believed  he  had  the 
art  of  making  gold.  There  were  ten  ffic- 
ceffors  from  him  to  Mule'j  Affen,  the  father 
of  Boabdili,  the  laft  king.  Granada  is  ftill 
one  of  the  greateft  cities  in  Spain,  and  the 
pleafanteft  in  fummer,  by  reafon  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  vaft  number  of 
fountains  in  it.  The  Moors  v^^ere  wont  to 
fay,  that  paradife  was  in  the  part  of  hea¬ 
ven,  which  is  over  this  city. 

I  might  here  entertain  the  reader  with 
an  ample  account  of  the  manners,  govern¬ 
ment,  fciences,  language  and  religion  of 
the  Arabs  in  Africa  but  that  it  would  be 
too  long  a  digreffion  from  the  fubjed:  in 
hand,  and  therefore  ffiall  briefly  touch  fome- 
thing  of  thofe  particulars. 

Arabick  There  is  no  queftion,  but  that  thelanguage 

letters.  bf  the  Arabs  is  one  of  the  beautifulleft  and 
mofb  ancient.  Their  letters  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  ufe  two  forts  of  pundation, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  letters  are 
exadly  alike,  and  only  diftinguiffiable  by 
thefe  points  fet  over,  or  under  them.  Their 
alphabet  confifts  of  twenty-nine  letters,  tho* 
the  Hebrew  has  but  twenty-two. 

pstrnlng.  Of  thefe  people,  fome  are  merchants  and 
traffick,  others  profefs  literature,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  philofophy,  phyfick,  aftrology  and 
mathematicks.  They  have  alfo  gramma¬ 
rians,  rhetoricians,  hiftorians,  and  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  Alcoran.  This  is  what  renders 
the  Arahick  language  fo  highly  efteemed, 
efpecially  in  Afta,  where  thefe  fciences  are 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Arabs,  inhabiting  that  large  quarter  of 
the  world,  than  among  thofe  in  Africa. 
They  have  had  eminent  men  in  all  thefe 
fciences.  Almanzor,  of  the  family  of  Ben 
Abas,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of 
t\\^  Hegira  137,  and  of  Christ  775,  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Alcoran^  joined  that  of 
philofophy  and  aftronomy.  Thz  Calif  Ab¬ 
dula,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  8  1 5, 
fent  ernbaffiidors  to  the  emperor  of  Cori- 
Jla  tin  pie,  to  alk  of  him  books  of  all  fciences, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  tranQated  into  his  own 
VoL.  V. 
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language,  to  excite  his  fubjeds  to  the  IovcBarbot.’ 
of  learning.  His  endeavours  were  not  vain  ; 
for  during  his  reign  there  were  feveral  phi- 
lofophers  and  phyficians.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  Arabian  hiftorians,  who  own,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  in  his  law  prohibited  the  ftudy  of  let¬ 
ters  •,  but  that  the  zAidi Almamon,  or  Maimon, 
encouraged  and  promoted  it,  on  accoqnt  of 
an  apparition  he  had  of  a  fpedre,  in  the 
night-time,  in  the  form  and  ffiape  of  Ari- 
fiotle,  which  advifed  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy.  He  afterwards  caufed  Ptolemfs 
Almageft,  as  Scaliger  informs  us,  to  be  tranf- 
lated  into  his  own  language,  for  his  fubjeds 
to  ftudy  aftronomy.  This  good  inclina¬ 
tion  to  literature  continued  long  after  in 
Africa  ',  infomuch,  that  there  were  among 
thofe  people  very  excellent  philofophers, 
as  Algazel,  Alfarabius,  Albumazar,  Mamo-'Philo[s- 
nides,  Alkend,  Albufabar,  Abencina,  Avicentbers. 
or  Avicenna,  Alfragan,  Averroez,  &c.  They 
had  univerfities  at  Conjiantina,  Tunis,  Tri-Univerfi^^ 
poli,  Fez  and  Morocco  -,  and  when  poflefied««. 
of  Spain,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
they  founded  a  college  at  Cordova :  and  in 
Marmod'i,  time,  had  publick  fchools,  with 
multitudes  of  ftudents,  in  the  city  of  Tom- 
hut,  on  the  Senega  river,  as  will  be  farther 
obferved  in  the  Supplement.  This  is  not 
a  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  difcoveries 
they  have  made  in  feveral  fciences,  and  how 
they  introduced  the  ufe  of  thofe  we  call 
cyphers  throughout  all  Europe.  It  will 
fuffice  to  obferve,  that  their  years  are  lunar, 
and  the  computation  of  time,  which  they 
call  Hegira,  being  inftead  of  our  year  of 
Christ,  commences  dcom Friday  the  i6th 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  when 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca  from  which 
time  not  only  the  Arabs,  but  all  othet  Ma¬ 
hometans,  reckon  their  years,  as  has  been 
already  obferved  elfewhere. 

The  Arabs  were  formerly  idolaters,  wor- 
ffiipping  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  even  Arabs 
trees  and  ferpentSi  They  alfo  paid  a  par-^^^®^-^* 
ticular  veneration  to  the  court  of  Alcara  or 
Aquebila,  which  they  faid  was  built  by  If- 
?nael,  for  whom  they  have  a  Angular  re- 
fpe<5t,  as  alfo  for  his  mother  Agar',  and 
therefore  are  pleafed  to  be  called  Agarenians, 
or  Ifmaelites.  It  is  believed,  that  the  three 
wife  men,  who  came  out  of  the  eaft  to  adore 
the  fon  of  God  at  his  birth,  were  the  Arft 
apoftles  of  Arabia  ;  where  Sr.  Jude  after¬ 
wards  preached  the  gofpel  :  which  was  fo 
well  eftabliffied  in  the  third  century,  that 
a  council  was  held  againft  the  biffiop  of 
Beryllus,  and  another  againft  the  hereticks 
called  Arbicks  wherein  the  Arabs  appear’d 
very  zealous  for  the  faith,  and  their  bilhops 
affifted  very  pundtually  at  thofe  councils, 
as  is  evident  by  their  names,  ftill  extant  in 
their  fubfcriptions.  Mahomet,  who  was  alfo 
an  Arab,  perverted  thofe  Ample  credulous 
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Barbot.  people,  and  fo  entirely  charm’d  them  with 
the  pleafure  of  his  chimerical  notions,  as 
well  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  force,  that  they 
followed  him  with  a  moft  deplorable  fted- 
faftnefs.  After  the  death  of  that  famous 
impoftor,  they  took  upon  them  to  propa- 
gate  his  fed.  Amidfl:  the  variety  of  expo- 
fitioijs  of  the  Alcoran  every  man  took  up¬ 
on  him  to  make,  they  took  up  with  that 
of  Melich  ;  tho’  there  be  fome  among  them 
who  follow  thofe  of  Od^nan  and  Lejhari^  as 
has  been  before  obferved.  The  Arabs  of 

^sLf  formed  fixty  feds,  all  dilfering 

in  opinions  and  cuftoms.  However,  they 
all  agree  in  what  relates  to  Mahomet^  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  greateft  of  pro¬ 
phets. 

They  have  had  feveral  princes,  called 
Califsy  who  ereded  to  themfelves  a  vaft 
empire  in  Afia  and  Africa^  after  Mahomet's 
deceafe,  under  the  common  name  of  Sara¬ 
cens.  I  have  already  hinted  how  they 
pafled  into  Africa^  and  poffelfed  themfelves 
of  all  that  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Vandals  j 
but  about  the  year  1 1 70,  one  Abdelchiry 
who  had  render’d  himfelf  famous  by  an  hy¬ 
pocritical  outward  fhow  of  piety,  revolted 
againft  Cain  Adatn^  Calif  of  Carvan ;  and 
though  he  was  himfelf  killed,  before  he 
could  make  any  great  progrefs,  yet  he  left 
two  fons,  one  of  which  became  king  of 
Bugidy  and  the  other  of  Tunis.  Thefe  two 
brothers,  the  better  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  their  kingdoms,  became  tributaries  to 
the  Almoravides  \  but  they  being  expelled 
by  the  Almohades,  Jofeph  Almanzor  pof- 
felTed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunisy 
turning  out  the  fucceffors  of  Abdelchir.  The 
power  of  the  Almohades  being  afterwards 
entirely  broken,  by  the  famous  battle  of 
Navas  de  Tolofay  in.  Spain y  anno  1212,  the 
Arabs  again  recover’d  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
I  have  already  mentioned  their  conquefts  in 
Spaiuy  and  how  they  were  again  expelled. 
The  Arabs  at  prefent  are  fubjed,  for  the 
moil  part,  to  the  Turks  Per  fans  y  or 
elfe  to  particular  princes  of  their  own  ; 
fome  of  which  laft  are  alfo  tributary  to 
the  two  former. 

Arabs  i»  Befides  the  Arabs  here  mentioned,  now 

thi  eaji.  inhabiting  the  northern  and  weftern  parts 
of  Africdy  and  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  Blacksy  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  tribes,  or  hoards,  of  the  fame  nation, 
who  have  been  for  feveral  ages  fettled  in 
all  parts  of  Egypty  and  along  the  coaft  of 
AfricUy  next  the  Red-SeUy  called  Ahen  and 
Aian  y  and  on  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft,  in  the  countries  of  Zanguebary  Mozam- 
hi^uey  Sofaluy  &c.  of  whom  Marmol  gives 
a  particular  account.  The  fame  author, 
lib.  I.  cap.  24.  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
oi  Africa y  fays,  they  are  defcended  from 
Tfmael  and  Efauy  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
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Arabs,  either  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  firft 
were  called  Agarenians,  from  Agar  or  Hagary 
mother  to  Ifmael,  and  Abraham's  concubine  ; 
the  latter  carefully  dillinguiflied  themfelves 
from  the  others,  by  the  name  of  Saracensy 
from  Sarah,  Abraham's  lawful  wife,  and 
grand-mother  to  Efau,  as  being  the  line  of 
the  free-woman  *,  whereas  they  reckon  the 
Ifmaelites  the  defcent  of  the  bond-woman, 
to  ufe  St.  Paul's  expreflion.  Gal.  iv.  Mar¬ 
mol  farther  adds,  that  thefe  Arabs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  renowned  African  hiftorians, 
were  the  very  lirft  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
and  Numidia.  Afterwards  Melee  Ifiriqui, 
a  king  of  Arabia  Felix,  came  into  Africa 
with  five  tribes  of  thefe  Arabs,  then  fur- 
named  Sabeans,  viz.  the  Zinhagians,  the  Mu- 
camudins,  the  Zenetes,  the  Comers,  and  the 
Hoares  •,  from  all  whom  are  defcended  fix 
hundred  races  of  Bereberes,  or  Barbarians  y 
and  the  greateft  families  in  Africa  deduce 
their  pedigrees  from  them.  The  Gomers, 
it  is  likely  were  defcended  from  Comer,  the 
fon  of  Japheth,  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  and  from 
them  fome  mountains  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  had  the  name  of  Gomere  %  and 
perhaps  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands, 
oppofite  to  it,  might  have  the  fame  original. 

The  Sabean  Arabs,  at  firft,  fettled  in  the  Sabeans.' 
eaftern  parts  of  Barbary  *,  whence  they  af¬ 
terwards  fpread,  and  fubdued  the  beft  of 
Africa.  The  name  of  Bereberes  was  given 
them,  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  Bar¬ 
bary  y  whereas  thofe  that  were  before  in  Nu- 
midia,  Tingitana,  and  Lyhia,  are  called  Chi- 
lohes,  or  Xilohes.  When  thefe  people  fell 
at  variance  among  themfelves,  the  con¬ 
querors  becoming  mafters  of  the  field  and 
cattle,  obliged  the  vanquiflied  to  fly  for 
fafety  to  the  mountains,  or  into  populous 
cities ;  where,  intermixing  with  the  other 
Africans,  they  came  at  laft,  lUce  them,  to 
live  in  houfes,  and  to  be  under  the  fame 
fubjedlion.  Therefore  thofe  who  live  in 
tents,  like  their  countrymen  in  Arabia,  are 
reckoned  the  nobler,  being  alfo  more  power¬ 
ful,  and  richer  in  cattle  ;  yet  both  keep  to 
their  own  race,  and  poftefs  the  ftrongeft 
places  in  Barbary,  Numidia,  and  Lyhia. 

We  read  that  Abraham  travell’d  about,  with 
his  family  and  cattle,  and  liv’d  in  tents,  as 
thefe  Arabs^  do,  Gen.  xiii.  and  fo  did  his 
nephew  Lot.  Each  wandering  company  of 
Arabs  chufes  a  captain,  whofe  tent,  hutt, 
or  barack,  as  they  call  it,  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Adouar,  or  village,  where 
he  takes  care  of  all  things  which  concern 
their  welfare.  The  men  lie  on  the  bare 
ground,  among  their  cattle.  Their  baracks 
are  like  pavillions,  fupported  by  two  great 
poles,  the  door  made  of  branches  of  trees. 

Thus  we  fee  the  word  Barack,  made  ufe  ofBarack, 
by  all  Europeans  to  fignify  a  hutt,  is  de- 
rived  from  the  Arabs. 
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Monfieur  de  St.  Olon,  in  his  embafiy  to 
Ara’^s emperor  Morocco,  in  the  year  16^3, 
Morocco.  j^|3f^j.ves,  that  in  the  plains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco,  there  were  then  actually  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  thirty  thoufand  cottages  of 
Arabs,  containing  one  hundred  thoufand 
men,  paying  the  Garamma,  which  is  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  emperor,  or  the  tenth  of  all 
they  poflefs  ;  and  are  liable  to  it  from  fifteen 
years  of  age.  They  live  in  the  eaflern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into 
three  different  races,  or  tribes  ;  which  are, 
the  Hujfeins  and  Caragi  Arabs  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  the  Menebbe  Arabs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  *,  befides  a  tribe,  or  hoard  of  the  Ait- 
gar  i  Bereberes  to  the  fouth-weft  of  them. 
In  Fez  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  Arabs  amount 

to  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  that  pay 
tn  Suz.  Garamma.  In  that  of  Suz,  which  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  fouth  and  weft  parts  of  Morocco, 
there  were  then  fifteen  thoufand  Adcuars, 
making  up  fifty  thoufand  brave  men,  whom 
the  prefent  emperor  has  not  yet  been  able 
entirely  to  fubdue.  The  fame  author  adds, 
that  all  the  Arabs  and  Bereberes  fubjeift;  to 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  when  they  lie  in 
the  way  where  his  army  marches,  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fupply  it  gratis  with  all  forts  of 
provifions  as  wheat,  barley,  meal,  butter, 
oil,  honey  and  cattel,  under  pain  of  having 
all  they  poffefs  plundered,  and  being  them- 
felves  cut  in  pieces. 

tmperor  of  prefent  emperor  of  Morocco  is  Mule'j 

Moiocco.  Ijmael,  who  calls  himfelf  great  Cberife,  that 
is,  firft  and  moft  potent  of  Mahomed s  fuc- 
ceffors  j  and  boafts  himfelf  to  be  defeended 
from  him  by  Ali  and  Fatima,  fon-in-law 
and  daughter  to  that  falfe  prophet,  and 
takes  more  pride  in  that  kindred,  than  in 
the  antiquity  of  the  crown  in  his  family  ; 
which  fufficiently  proves,  that  his  predecef- 
fors,  who  ftiled  themfelves  Miramamolins, 
that  is,  emperors  of  the  faithful,  made  ufe 
of  the  colour  of  religion  to  eftablifti  their 
government.  The  people  there  have  fuch  a 
veneration  for  this  charadler  of  Miralmou- 
min,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Miramamolin,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hachems,  as  this 
emperor  ftiles  himfelf  in  all  his  letters  to 
chriftian  princes,  that  they  reckon  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  honour,  and  no  lefs  advantageous  to¬ 
wards  their  going  diredly  to  their  paradife 
to  be  killed  by  his  hand,  without  any  rea- 
fon,  or  juftice.  This  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  all  the  Furkijh  dominions,  the 
fanatick  Mujfulmans,  or  Mahometans,  look 
upon  as  being  crowned  with  martyrdom. 
The  word  and  Xfn/d’,  another  title 

given  to  this  emperor,  imports  the  fame  in 
Arabick  as  Xorfa,  which  fignifies  one  of 
the  race  of  Mahomet  ;  whence  it  is  they 
give  the  name  of  Xerifes,  or  Xorfas,  to  all 
that  are  defeended  from  their  prophet 
whofe  family  is  the  moft  honoured  among 


them,  and  looked  upon  as  almoft  divine,  Barbot: 
fays  Vafconcelos,  in  the  Life  of  king  JohnW. 
of  Portugal. 

Monfieur  de  St.  Olon,  fpeaking  of  xhtTmde  of 
trade  of  this  empire,  fays,  its  only  neigh-  Morocco, 
bours  by  land  are  the  Blacks  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Algerines  on  the  other ;  the 
Moors  of  Morocco,  Fez  and  F arudant  driving 
a  confiderable  trade  in  Guinea,  that  is  Ge- 
nehoa,  which  is  very  advantageous  on  both 
fides.  The  Moors  for  fome  fait,  little  look- 
ing-glafles,  and  toys,  carry  home  a  confi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  goli-duft,  elephants- 
teeth,  and  numbers  of  Blacks.  This  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco  has  gained  fo  far  on  the 
affedtions  of  thefe  Blacks,  by  the  good  ufage 
he  affords  them,  and  by  preferring  them  to 
be  about  his  perfon,  in  the  quality  of 
guards,  that  they  look  upon  themfelves  as 
his  true  fubjedls.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
has  always  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  thefe 
Blacks,  as  well  horfe  as  foot,  reckoned 
the  beft  of  his  foldiers,  and  in  all  engage¬ 
ments  they  are  the  next  about  his  perlon. 

Befides,  he  gives  the  beft  governments  and 
chief  commands  in  his  army  to  fuch  of  them 
as  fignalize  themfelves.  They  are  not  only  j 

his  confidants,  but  entrufted  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  orders  •,  which  they  perform 
in  fuch  a  haughty  and  arbitrary  manner, 
that  the  very  Alcaides  tremble  at  the  fight 
of  the  meaneft  of  them.  The  emperor 
conftantly  raifes  recruits  of  thefe  Blacks, 
either  by  way  of  purchafe,  or  other  means, 
and  marrying  and  employing  them,  by 
which  means  he  has  a  fort  of  nurfery,  or 
breed  of  them,  to  ferve  in  time  of  need. 

This  author’s  account  fhews  what  correfpon- 
dence  there  is  at  prefent  between  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  of  Morocco,  and  the  people  of 
Nigritia. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  gene-  Tuljhood. 
ral  obfervatipn  of  a  pradice  univerfal  a- 
mong  moft  Mahometans,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  African  Moors,  relating  to  their 
being  juft  and  true  to  their  words.  The  li¬ 
berty  of  lying  and  retrading  whatfoever 
they  fay,  is  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  rather  look  upon  it 
as  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  One  of  their  Ma¬ 
rabouts  being  once  told  of  it,  by  a  chriftian 
of  note,  as  a  thing  very  furprifing  to  him, 
did  not  hefitate  to  anfwer,  that  they  made 
this  one  of  the  diftindive  marks  between 
their  religion  and  chriftianity  ;  and  were  fully 
perfuaded  they  fhould  foon  be  like  us.  Haves 
to  falfe  dodrine  and  idolatry,  flioujd  they, 
like  us,  thinlc  themfelves  obliged  to  keep 
their  words. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  though  it  may  look  like  a  digreflion, 
which  yet  cannot  but  be  entertaining  to  the 
reader,  to  give  a  fhort,  but  I  hope  fatif- 
fadory  account,  from  the  moft  reputable 

authors. 
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Bardot,  authors,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Ma-  and  religion  of  the  many  feveral  nations  in- 
homdan  religion,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  habiting  thofe  parts  *,  for  by  this  means  the 
world,  and  more  particularly  in  Africa  *,  as  miftakes  many  of  them  conceive  and  incul- 
alfo  a  brief  narrative  of  the  firft  coming  of  cate  into  others  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Arabs  into  that  part  of  the  world :  thofe  people,  for  want  of  true  information, 
which  may  ferve  to  illuflrate  what  I  have  will  be  removed  *,  many  travellers  forming 
faid  of  them  already,  and  am  to  add  in  the  to  themfelves  moft  abfurd  notions  of  things, 
fupplement.  This,  I  am  of  opinion,  few  or  when  they  fee  or  hear  of  fuch  as  they  never 
none  of  the  many  Europeans  trading  to  met  with  in  their  native  countries :  for  I  am 
Guinea  and  the  coafts  of  Nigritia^  have  ever  apt  to  believe,  there  are  too  many,  who, 
given  themfelves  the  trouble  to  enquire  into ;  according  to  the  Tfurkijh  proverb,  think 
and  yet  I  look  upon  it  as  ufeful  and  necef-  •  the  world  is  every  where  like  their  father’s 
fary,  for  the  better  underftanding  of  the  con-  houfe. 
fticution,  government,  cuftoms,  manners 

CHAP.  VII. 

^efcrlptioyi  of  the  river  Gambia,  or  Gamboa  j  Mandinga  town  ;  fea-hotfes ; 
crocodiles  or  alligators.  JamesV  if  and  3  product  ^  beafis  and  birdsi  3  the  na^ 
tives^  their  c loathing-,  houfes,  food,  and  trade  j  their  government,  religion, 
forcererSy  See. 


Gambia  River, 

Names  of  T>Y  Marmof  CdAitdG amber  2LndGanibray  is 

the  Gam-  X3  well  known  to  proceed  from  the  Niger ^ 
where  it  divides  it  felf  into  two  branches  ; 
that  which  runs  to  the  north-weft,  is  called 
Senega,  as  has  been  before  obferved.  The 
other,  whofe  courfe  is  fouth-weft,  bears  the 
name  of  Gambia,  or  Gamboa.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  call  it  Rio-Grande,  that  is,  the  great 
river,  and  Gambea  the  French,  Gamble  ; 
and  the  Blacks,  Gambic.  Both  thefe  rivers 
running  down  from  the  place  where  they 
part  to  the  Ocean,  with  it  form  a  large 
Ifland,  of  all  the  Dominions  lying  between 
them,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
defcription.  Vafconcelos,  author  of  the  Life 
of  king  John  II.  of  Portugal,  in  his  4th 
book  fays,  he  takes  the  Stachiris  of  Ptolemy 
to  be  this  river  of  Gambia,  and  that  of  Du¬ 
rango  to  be  the  Senega,  He  adds,  that  John 
de  Barr  os,  who  writ  before  him,  affirms, 
that  both  thefe  rivers  proceed  from  the 
Niger,  the  fource  whereof  is  in  the  lake 
Libya,  and  at  Chenolides  Naba  and  Ringer 
but  that  the  inhabitants  fancy  it  fprings 
from  the  Nile,  tho’  without  any  ground. 
The  Portuguefe  having  long  known  that 
country,  adds  that  author,  have  found, 
that  the  river  Gambia,  running  through  the 
province  of  Mandinga,  and  by  the  way,  re¬ 
ceiving  into  it  the  waters  of  feveral  rivers, 
which  run  through  that  country,  conveys 
them  all  into  the  ocean,  as  well  as  its  own, 
in  the  latitude  of  feventeen  degrees  and  a 
half.  ^  The  Senega,  known  by  more  names, 
dio^  its  run  be  fhorter^  and  almoft  in  a 
ftrait  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  falls  into  the 
lea  in  about  fifteen  degrees  and  a  half  of 
north  latitude,  after  taking  in  the  river 
Genii,  or  Genehoa,  which  muft  be  the  river 
of  St.  John,  running  northward  up  a-croft 


the  kingdom  of  Genehoa,  Genensa,  See. 
whence  the  Portuguefe,  fays  the  fame  writer, 
have  given  the  name  of  Guinea,  with  little 
variation,  to  this  part  of  Nigritia. 

The  true  pofition  of  the  mouth  of  xhe  its  latt- 
Gambia  is  at  thirteen  degrees,  thirty  and, 

minutes  of  north  latitude;  and  three  de- 
grees  twelve  minutes  latitude,  from  the 
meridian  oLLeneriffe  ;  which  mouth  is  three 
miles  over,  and  fix  or  feven  fathom  deep, 
the  ground  muddy.  At  fome  diftance  to 
the  we  ft  ward  are  the  Ihoals,  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  called  Baixos  de  Gibandor.  This  river 
is  very  navigable  as  far  up  as  Dobbo  and 
Arfehil,  which  in  a  dired;  line  down  to  cape 
St.  Mary,  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river’s  mouth, 
is  eighty  Englijh  leagues  by  land,  but  much 
more  along  the  winding  channel  of  the 
Gambia.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  Great  - 
loweft  part  of  the  river,  near  the  deph, 

Jeremire,  to  the  fouthvvard  of  above- 
mentioned,  is  three  fathom,  unlefs  near 
fome  rocks,  a  few  leagues  below  Jeremire 
Iftand,  where  there  is  but  nine  foot  water. 

The  farther  part  of  this  river,  above 
Arfehil,  is  not  much  frequented ;  and  little 
can  be  faid  of  it,  that  I  could  hear.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  modern  author,  we  know 
nothing  of  it  any  farther  up,  than  to  the 
eighth  degree  of  the  weft  longitude,  from 
the  meridian  of  London,  and  not  much 
above  the  town  of  Mandinga,  where  there  Mandinga 
are  rich  gold  mines.  That  town  is  feated 
in  the  province  of  Cantorf,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mandinga,  and  about  fixteen  leagues 
up  the  inland  from  the  river. 

On  the  north-fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Points  and 
Gambia  runs  out  a  long  low  point,  al-^'^r. 
moft  imperceptible,  as  you  come  from 
fea  in  hazy  weather.  The  land  on  the 
fouth-fide  is  much  higher,  and  covered 

with 
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with  trees,  ftretching  out  norrh-eaft  and 
fouth-wefl:.  There  is  a  fort  of  bar  a- 
thwart  the  mouth,  having  four  fathom 
water  at  the  loweft  tides,  and  lying  north- 
wefh  and  fouth-eaft. 

jio-(9  to  To  fteer  a  right  courfe  into  this  river, 
fleer  it.  when  the  entrance  appears  open,  you  muft 
bear  for  the  point  called  Ponta  da  Barra^ 
in  five  or  fix  fathom  water,  till  you  have 
brought  the  faid  point  to  bear  fouth-eaft, 
and  then  come  to  an  anchor,  if  the  wind 
happens  to  be  fcant ;  but  if  the  wind  is 
large,  hold  on  that  courfe,  always  founding, 
till  you  come  into  four  and  a  half,  or  five 
fathom  water,  keeping  the  aforefaid  point 
always  at  fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  point  by. 
the  French  called  Bayonne^  on  the  oppofite 
fide  at  fouth  by  eaft.  Then  tack  and  fteer 
for  the  faid  point  of  Bayonne ;  and  being 
paft  two  leagues  beyond  it,  keep  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  channel  of  the  river,  which  courfe  will 
keep  you  clear  of  the  muddy  bank,  lying 
round  the  IJle  of  Dogs,  where  fome  fhips 
are  ftuck,  when  they  leaft  think  of  it,  and 
it  cofts  much  trouble  to  get  them  off.  And 
thus  will  you  come  to  anchor  fafe  before 
Fort-James,  on  the  little  James'^s  ifland, 
lying  about  ten  leagues  up  the  river. 

Salute  and  entering  this  river  ufe  to  fire 

duty.  three  guns,  by  way  of  falute,  to  a  very  tall 
and  thick  tree,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a 
ftandard  for  the  king  of  Bar,  and  the  fame 
they  do  at  going  out,  which  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved  by  the  Englijh  ;  and  at 
both  thofe  times,  they  pay  one  bar  of  iron 
to  the  king,  or  his  officer,  for  the  duty  of 
anchorage. 

This  river  in  its  way  from  Cantory  to  the 
ocean,  has  many  great  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  but  more  particularly  from  Cantor, 
and  is  much  deeper  than  the  Senega,  and  the 
The  chan-  channel  more  fpacious.  The  tide  or  current 
nel,  tide,  is  very  rapid,  tho*  not  fo  much  as  that  of 
the  Senega,  and  being  increafed  by  many 
torrents  and  fmall  rivers  falling  into  it, 
carries  fuch  a  frefh  into  the  fea,  as  is  vifible 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  fhore.  The 
tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Barra  Conda,  being 
a  great  length,  where  dreadful  falls  obftrudt 
the  paffage  of  fhips,  but  floops  may  run 
up  two  hundred  leagues.  The  banks  on 
both  fides  are  low,  and  cut  with  many  rivu¬ 
lets,  which  the  flood  runs  into.  The  chan¬ 
nel  about  the  creek  of  Jagre  is  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  fathom  deep,  near  four 
fmall  iflands  oppofite  to  it. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  fail  up  the  river  by 
night  than  by  day,  becaufe  there  are  ufually 
calms  all  the  day,  and  towards  the  evening 
a  frefh  gale  generally  rifes.  From  the  ifland 
that  is  under  Manfagar,  the  tide  of  flood 
carries  up  the  river  without  any  danger. 
Jflands.  There  are  many  iflands  in  it.  That  of 
dogs,  above-mentioned,  is  fo  clofe  to  one 
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fide,  that  the  paffage  can  eafily  be  forded,  Barbot. 
Were  it  not  for  that,  it  would  be  a  very 
fit  place  to  fettle  a  fa61:ory,  as  the  French 
did  once,  and  the  Courlanders  before  them  ; 
but  they  had  all  their  throats  cut  by  the  trea¬ 
cherous  natives  thereabouts,  fo  that  it  has 
been  ever  fince  abandoned  by  all  Europeans, 

I  think  the  Englijh  call  this  Charleses  ifland. 

Here  are  abundance  of  Hippopotami,  or 
river-horfes,  lying  in  the  fmall  rivers,  which  horfes. 
fall  in  about  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  ; 
efpecially  in  that  of  Giumha,  joining  with 
that  of  Sangedegou,  by  means  of  the  Brevet. 

This  animal  is  bigger  than  a  common  ox, 
and  fhaped  like  a  horfe  •,  has  a  very  large 
head,  the  legs,  feet  and  tail  very  fhort,  fo 
that  it  rather  feems  to  creep  than  walk,  the 
fkinis  hard  and  without  hair.  They  gene¬ 
rally  k^ep  in  fwampy  and  woody  places,  as 
the  cattle  do,  and  when  in  the  river  fwim 
holding  up  their  fnout  above  the  water, 
which  affords  the  Blacks  the  conveniency  of 
Ihooting  them  in  the  neck,  as  they  ufually 
do,  for  the  fake  of  their  fkins  and  teeth. 

The  fkins  are  thicker  than  thofe  of  any 
other  animal,  and  faid  to  be  good  againft 
the  loofenefs  and  bloody-flux.  The  teeth 
or  great  tufks,  which  are  but  two,  ferve  for 
the  fame  ufes  as  the  elephants,  being  bet¬ 
ter  in  one  refpedl,  which  is,  that  the  ivory 
of  them  keeps  always  white  j  befides,  they 
are  faid  to  have  a  phyfical  virtue  to  flop 
bleeding,  and  cure  the  hemorrhoids,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience.  Thefe  river-horfes 
live  on  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  water,  go¬ 
ing  out  of  it  to  feed,  ruining  the  fields  of 
rice  and  millet,  becaufe  they  fpoil  more 
than  they  eat.  They  are -apt  to  overturn 
the  canoes  of  the  Blacks,  but  do  not  hurt 
the  men. 

Here  are  alfo  crocodiles  or  alligators  of  Crocodiles. 
thirty  foot  in  length,  and  a  proportionable 
thicknefs ;  which  devour  men  and  beafts  at 
one  mouth-full,  and  whole  bullocks  have 
been  found  in  the  bellies  of  fome  of  them. 

Their  tail  is  as  long  as  all  the  reft  of  their 
body,  and  their  fkin  fo  hard,  that  a  mufleet- 
bullet  will  not  enter  it.  Some  of  thefe 
monfters  live  on  fifh,  others  on  flefli,  and 
the  better  to  catch  any  creature,  they  keep 
clofe  in  fuch  places  as  are  frequented,  and 
when  near  enough  to  a  man,  or  beaft,  ftrike 
it  with  their  tail,  and  fo  devour  it.  Only 
the  upper  jaw  of  them  moves,  the  lower 
being  fix’d,  but  out  of  the  water  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  harm.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fhore, 
covering  them  with  fand,  which  as  foon  as 
hatched  the  young  ones  run  into  the  water. 

The  BlackskiW  them  to  eat.  Some  French 
commentators  on  the  forty-firft  chapter  of 
Job  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Leviathan  lb 
elegantly  deferibed  there,  may  as  well  be 
the  crocodile,  as  any  other  fea-monfter; 
becaufe  it  is  covered  with  very  hard  fcales, 
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very  clofe  knit  together.  Befides,  the  Arabs 
to  this  day  call  the  crocodile  by  the  name  of 
Lavah  •,  and  feveral  things  faid  by  Job  in 
that  place  cannot  properly  be  apply’d  to 
any  other  creature  but  the  crocodile.  The 
ravages  inhabiting  the  country  about  the 
great  river  m  North- America.,  being 

often  expofed  to  much  danger  in  navigating 
that  river  in  their  fmall  light  canoes  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  multitude  of  vaft  big  crocodiles 
there  are,  efpecially  towards  the  mouth  of 
it,  which  do  not  only  look  dreadful,  but 
will  attack  them  as  they  fail  along-,  take  all 
polTible  care  to  avoid  them  by  day,  and 
in  the  night  keep  conftantly  a  great  light 
to  fright  thofe  creatures,  who  dread  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  fire.  Thus  much  may 
fervc  for  a  caution  to  all  travellers  in 
this  river,  or  any  other  where  there  are  cro¬ 
codiles. 

The  trade  of  this  river  is  very  confidera- 
ble :  the  French,  Engiijh,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguefe  having  had  feveral  fadbories  in  the 
country  about  it,  and  paid  yearly  tribute 
to  the  kings  of  the  countries  it  runs  through, 
particularly  the  latter  nation ;  no  perfon 
whatfoever  being  allow’d  to  traffick  there 
till  the  cuftoms  are  paid,  and  thofe  are 
higher  or  lower  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  or  of  the  fettlement  made  in  the 
country  *,  befides  many  prefents  that  muft 
be  given  to  the  kings  when  they  come  to 
vifit  the  fadtors,  which  cannot  be  deny’d, 
tho’  fometimes  they  amount  to  a  confidera- 
ble  value  thofe  black  kings  being  very  free 
and  importunate  in  afking  whatfoever  they 
fancy,  as  has  been  before  faid  of  thofe  about 
the  Senega. 

The  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  have  at  prefent 
little  or  no  trade  there,  neither  is  that  of  the 
French  or  Englifh  fo  confiderable  as  it  was 
formerly  thefe  European  nations  having, 
during  this  laft  century,  as  they  happen’d  to 
be  at  war,  deftroy’d  one  another’s  fettle- 
ments,  or  interrupted  the  trade  in  fhips  or 
floops,  as  either  of  them  chanced  to  have 
the  upper  hand.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
run  thro’  all  thofe  feveral  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions  *,  I  fhall  here  only  take  notice  of 
the  Englifh  fettlement  on  the  fmall  rock  or 
ifland  of  James,  which  lies  in  the  midft  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the 
town  of  Gilofre. 

This  ifiand  is  but  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  compafs,  being  a  fort  of  gravelly 
rock  a  little  above  water.  Commodore 
Holmes,  in  his  expeditions,  ann.  1 664,  againft 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  north  and  fouth 
Guinea,  founded  Fort-James  for  the  principal 
feat  of  xhe.  Englifh  QomvntYQt,  and  to  fecure 
their  new  conquefts  over  the  Hollanders 
on  this  coaft.  This  fort  is  a  quadrangle 
or  fquare,  built  with  lime  and  ftone,  and 


has  four  baftions,  lined  with  good  brick¬ 
work ;  and  in  the  outworks,  three,  as  it 
were,  redoubts  in  the  form  of  horfefhoes, 
with  batteries  along  the  palifidoes  from  one 
to  another  -,  and  within  the  fort,  fpacious 
buildings,  ftorehoufes,  magazines,  aciftern 
for  frefh  water,  a  powder-room,  and  fixty 
or  feventy  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  befides 
feveral  others  difmounted.  But  the  word 
is,  that  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  fetch  all 
the  fewel  and  frefh  water  from  the  main 
land  on  both  fides  of  it.  The  fituation  of  it 
is  very  advantageous,  and  there  wants  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  the  ciftern  and  magazine 
for  powder  fliould  be  bomb-proof,  and  to 
have  it  well  ftored  with  ammunition,  pro- 
vifions,  and  efpecially  frefh  water,  to  render 
it  in  a  manner  impregnable,  if  well  defended 
by  a  fuitable  garrifon.  At  this  time  there 
are  generally  in  it  fixty  or  feventy  white 
men,  and  near  as  many  Gromettoes,  always 
in  the  company’s  pay.  This  is  the  next  bed 
fortification  to  Cape  Coaft  Caflle,  of  all  that  are 
to  be  found,  on  either  the  north  or  fouth  coads 
of  Guinea,  having  under  its  jurifdidtion  feveral 
facdories  on  the  refped:ive  branches  of  that 
river,  as  being  the  head  fettlement  of  the 
royal  African  company  of  England,  and  the 
chief  magazine  for  trade,  managed  by  a 
governour  or  agent,  with  feveral  fadtors  un¬ 
der  him.  One  of  thefe  factories  is  at  Gilo¬ 
fre,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  fort. 

The  French  company  of  have  ano- French 

ther  fadfory  at  Albreda,  a  little  village  at/^^‘’7* 
fome  didance  wederly  from  Gilofre,  both 
of  them  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bar,  and 
this  is  under  the  diredtion  of  the  agent  at 
Goeree. 

The  fadfors  of  the  Englifh  company  at 
James-Fort,  and  thofe  of  the  French  at  Al¬ 
breda  and  other  places,  drive  a  very  great 
trade  in  that  country,  all  along  the  river, 
in  brigantines,  floops,  and  canoes  ;  pur- 
chafing 

Elephant’s  teeth  or  ivory, 

Bees- wax. 

Slaves, 

Pagnos  or  clouts. 

Hides, 

Gold,  i^c. 

In  exchange  for  which  they  give  the  Blacks 

Bars  of  iron,  imported. 

Drapery  of  feveral  forts. 

Woollen  duffs  and  cloth, 

Linnen  of  feveral  forts, 

Coral  and  pearl. 

Brandy  or  rum  in  ancliors. 

Firelocks, 

Powder,  ball,  and  Ihot, 

Sleyfiger  linnen. 

Painted  callicoes,  of  gay  colours. 

Shirts, 

Gilded  fwords. 


Commodl 
ties  ex¬ 
ported. 


Ordi- 
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Ordinary  looking-glaffes. 

Salt) 

Hats, 

Koan  caps. 

All  forts  and  fizes  of  bugles. 

Yellow  amber, 

-Rock  cryftal, 

Brafs  pans  and  kettles, 

Paper, 

Brafs  and  pewter  rings,  fome  of  them 

gilt. 

Bracelets, 

Box  and  other  combs, 

Dutch  earthen  cans, 

Falfe  ear-rings, 

Satalaes  and  fabres,  or  cutlaces. 

Small  iron  and  copper  kettles, 

Dutch  knives  call’d  Bofmans^ 

Hooks, 

Brafs  trumpets, 

Bills, 

Needles, 

Thread  and  worfted  of  feveral  colours. 
French  The  French  having  an  inconfiderable  trade 
and  Eng-  here,  in  comparifon  of  the  Englijh-,  who  are 
almoftas  good  as  mailers  of  the  river,  they 
fend  all  they  can  get  in  exchange  from  the 
Blacks  in  brigantines  to  Goeree^  where  they 
have  their  chief  fort  and  mapzines  *,  for  it 
is  very  rare  they  have  any  fhips  coming  into 
the  river,  during  the  war  with  England^ 
becaufe  of  Fort-James-i  which  commands 
all  the  river,  and  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
English  company’s  fhips  :  befides,  that  they 
have  been  often  infulted  by  the  natives  in 
their  faftory  at  Albreda,  that  being  only  a 
thatch’d  houfe,  of  little  or  no  defence,  and 
their  goods  pillag’d  *,  the  king  of  Bar  having 
always  been  more  favourable  to  the  Englifh, 
in  all  likelihood  becaufe  they  have  fo  good  a 
fort,  and  a  good  garrifon  in  James  illand,  fo 
near  him,  and  confequently  may  foon  re¬ 
venge  any  wrong  offer’d  to  the  company’s 
people  by  the  natives.  ^ 

Dutch.  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  confiderable 
trade  at  Gambia  *,  but  fince  the  taking  of  the 
ifland  Goeree  from  them  by  the  French,  in 
the  year  1678,  (as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
fpeaking  of  the  river  Senega)  they  have  loft 
all  their  intereft  in  thefe  parts  of  and 

all  manner  of  trade  whatfoever ;  unlefs  now 
and  then  fome  interlopers  of  that  nation  will 
run  the  hazard  of  being  feiz’d,  and  their 
fhips  and  goods  confifeated  by  the  Englijh 
agent,  or  the  commanders  of  the  royal  A- 
frican  company’s  fhips  following  that  trade. 
Porru-  As  for  the  Portuguefe  trade  here,  they 
guefe.  drive  it  far  up,  by  crofs  rivers  from  Cacheo 
to  Gambia  ;  very  few  of  their  fhips  coming 
difedlly  to  the  great  river,  for  fear  of  being 
feiz’d  by  the  Englijh-  and  French,  who  now 
claim  the  foie  privilege  of  trade  in  this  place, 
exclulive  of  all  other  Europeans.  Marmot, 
a  Spani/h  author,  born  at  Granada,  who 


lived  about  the  years  1580  and  1590,  be-BAREor. 
fore  quoted  by  me,  and  whom  I  fhall  have 
hereafter  occafion  to  mention,  tranllated  in¬ 
to  French  by  Nicholas  Perot  d* Ablancourt, 
and  publilh’dat  Paris  in  1667,  givesafuc- 
cindl  account  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
throuehout  thefe  countries,  as  follows. 

The  death  of  Bemoj  (a  negro  king  in  Se- Their  firji 
nega,  of  whom  fomething  has  been  faid  out  i^^ions  in 
of  Mar  mol  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  deferip- 
tion)  alter’d  the  defign  of  Don  John  king  of 
Portugal,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  general  dlAcunha  at  Senega  (men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  faid  firft  chapter)  but  not  his 
refolution  to  continue  the  difeovery  of  the 
rivers  of  Senega  and  Ga?nboa.  His  naval 
forces  ferv’d  to  eftablifh  his  reputation  a- 
mong  the  Blacks  in  thofe  parts,  who  feeing 
fuch  a  number  of  fhips  together,  well  fur- 
nifh’d  with  all  goods  and  neceflaries,  and  a 
good  number  of  foldiers  well  appointed, 
fpread  the  fame  thereof  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  Nigritia,  which  made  thole 
fovereigns  to  fue  for  the  friendfhip  and  al¬ 
liance  of  fo  potent  and  magnanimous  a 
prince,  who  offer’d  them  his  affiftance  againft 
all  their  enemies  •,  and  they,  to  fecure  fuch 
an  auxiliary,  fent  him  embaffadors  with  pro^ 
fents.  The  king  on  his  part  began  alfo  to 
intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  and  take  fhare 
in  their  wars,  which  made  him  more  and 
more  known  and  refpedled  among  them. 

He  fent  embaffadors  to  the  kings  of  Fucurol 
and  Fombut,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  Mandinga^ 
who  were  potent  princes.  Thefe  embaffa- 
dors  repair’d  into  their  countries  by  the  way 
of  Cantor,  the  two  firft  kings  being  then  at 
war  with  the  king  of  the  Fulos,  who  had 
raifed  fb  formidable  an  army  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  the  province  of  Fur  a,  which  borders 
on  the  eaft  of  Mandinga,  with  which  he  was 
marching  againft  them,  that  they  pretended 
it  dried  up  rivulets.  The  king  of  Portugal 
writ  alfo  to  the  prince  of  the  MoJJes,  who 
made  war  on  Monimonfe  his  ally,  defiring 
him  to  defift  *,  as  alfo  to  Mahomet  Ben  Ma- 
niziguel,  grandfon  to  the  king  of  Songo,  the 
capital  of  Mandinga,  a  Mahometan,  who 
being  aftonifh’d  at  this  melfage,  faid,  that 
none  of  the  4404,  from  whom  he  was  de- 
feended,  ever  had  that  honour  done  them  by 
a  chriftian  monarch,  and  that  till  then  he 
had  known  but  of  four  potent  princes,  which 
were  the  kings  of  Alimaen,  of  Baldac,  of 
Cairo,  2a\diof  Fucurol.  The  reafon  the  king 
of  Portugal  had  for  behaving  himfelf  fo  obli¬ 
gingly  towards  thefe  princes  of  Nigritia,  was, 
the  forwarding  of  the  difeoveries  he  was  fo  ear- 
neftly  bent  upon,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  inner  Ethiopia  from  this  fide  of  Africa, 
and  to  get  fuller  information  concerning  the 
emperor  of  Abyjfinia,  much  fpokenof  in  the 
year  1481,  by  fome  religious  perfons,  who 
came  from  thence  to  Rome,  andfo  into  Por¬ 
tugal. 
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tugal.  King  John  had  alfo  fent  him  an  em- 
baffador  by  land,  who  found  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception;  but  that  emperor,  whofe 
name  was  Alexander-^  being  dead,  his  bro¬ 
ther  who  fucceeded  him,  took  no  great  no¬ 
tice  of  the  embalTador,  but  on  the  contrary 
detain’d  and  would  not  permit  hirn  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  This  emperor  alfo  dying,  his 
fon  David  reign’d  next,  and  king  John  fent 
him  another  embaffy,  by  which  means  he 
gain’d  farther  information  into  the  affairs  of 
Ahjfinia. 

James  ifland  being  but  a  fort  of  flat  rock, 
without  any  creeks  or  proper  places  for  ca¬ 
reening  or  repairing  of  (hips  or  floops,  that 
is  perform’d  three  leagues  up  Block  or  Bin- 
tan  river,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  GamVia^  over 
againfl  the  fort,  near  a  village  call’d  Bloch.^ 
the  refidence  of  a  prince,  who  (files  himfelf 
emperor  of  Grand  Cantor^  and  is  always  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Borfalo  or  Bar.  The 
French  pretend  that  this  river  Block  meets 
with  that  of  Combe,  which  is  fome  leagues 
to  the  weftward  of  it,  forming  a  fort  of 
ifland  where  they  join  ;  and  that  to  the  wefl- 
ward  of  that  again,  is  another  fmall  river, 
which  they  call  Rio  Brevete. 

The  village  of  Barifet  is  on  the  fame  river 
of  Block,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Gam¬ 
boa,  and  tributary  to  the  king  or  emperor 
of  Cantor. 

The  king  of  Bar  ox  Borfalo  refides  fome  part 
of  the  year  at  the  town  or  village  of  Bar,  above 
faid  to  be  on  the  north  point  of  the  river 
Gatnboa,  near  the  lofty  tree,  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  call’d  Arvore  da  Marca,  or  the  land¬ 
mark  tree,  which  ferves  inftcad  of  a  ftandard 
to  the  European  fliips  going  in  or  out  at  the 
faid  river.  At  other  times  that  king  refides 
at  the  town  of  Auna-Bar,  feated  about  a 
mile  farther  up  the  land  in  a  wood.  From 
this  village  of  Bar  to  the  eaftward,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gamboa,  are  the  villages  of 
Grigou,  Buhacoulon,  and  Lamy.^  almoft  op- 
pofite  to  the  ifle  of  dogs,  and  fomewhat  to 
the  eaftward  of  them  again  thofe  of  Albreda 
and  Gilofre,  where  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  their  factories,  and  the  Portuguefe  a 
poor  little  church  at  the  latter. 

The  kingdom  of  Cantor  extends  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Gamboa,  including  with¬ 
in  it  many  petty  kings  tributary  to  the  em¬ 
peror. 

That  of  Borfalo  is  on  the  north  fide,  but 
much  fmaller,  and  has  only  one  tributary 
prince  call’d  IVollo  Wolly. 

Both  thefe  kingdoms  are  populous,  and 
have  large  towns  and  villages,  moft  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gamboa  to  the  eaftward ; 
fome  of  the  chiefeft  whereof  are,  Fankerval, 
twenty  five  leagues  up  the  Gamboa  on  the 
fouth  fide  Tandaba,  a  very  large  one,  fome¬ 
what  higher  Jagre,  twelve  leagues  beyond 
the  laft,  on  a  fmall  river,  running  into  the 


Gamboa,  and  remarkable  for  many  fkulls 
of  fea-horfes,  made  faft  to  two  trees  ;  Jam- 
bray,  a  league  and  half  above  the  river  of 
Jagre,  and  oppofite  to  an  ifland  in  the  Gam¬ 
boa  ',  Manfagor  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  about  a  little  league  from  a  creek,  on 
the  mouth  whereof  ftands  a  crofs,  eredled 
by  fome  Mulatto  Portuguefe,  who  live  there¬ 
abouts  in  great  poverty  ;  Finda,  on  a  river 
that  runs  into  the  Gamboa  at  ten  days  row¬ 
ing  up  in  a  boat  from  its  mouth,  and  where 
the  heats  are  fo  exceflive,  that  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  rowing,  except  only  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  *,  Jolidi  fomewhat  a- 
hovQ,  Finda ',  2.vA  Munckbaer,  fix  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jolidi  ;  Jaleat  is  near  to  Munck- 
baer,  on  the  weft  fide  of  it. 

About  feventy  Englifh  leagues  up  the  Gain-  Liahor. 
boa,  on  the  fouth  fide,  ftands  the  town  of 
Liahor,  a  confiderable  trading  place,  re- 
forted  to  by  European  vefiTels  of  fifty  or  fixty 
tuns,  which  fail  fifteen  or  eighteen  leagues 
in  twenty-four  hours  with  eafe,  or  elfe  may 
row  up,  and  run  on  as  far  as  Cajfan,  of 
which  I  fliall  foon  fpeak  ;  the  channel  of 
this  river  being  fo  far  up  every  where  clean, 
deep,  and  pretty  wide,  and  at  Liahor  about 
a  mulket-fhot  in  breadth.  A  French  prifo- 
ner  at  Southampton  told  me,  that  on  Chrifl- 
mas  eve,  in  the  year  1710,  being  come  up 
before  Liahor  in  order  to  attack  an  Englifh 
fhip  of  fourteen  guns  and  thirty  five  men, 
which  lay  there  at  anchor  to  trade,  this 
Frenchman  being  in  a  fmall  courvet  of  four 
guns  and  fifty  men  ;  he  laid  the  Englifhtnan 
aboard,  and  after  a  difpute  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  wherein  he  kill’d  many  of  their  men, 
and  particularly  feventeen  Portuguefe,  of  an 
hundred  the  town  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Englifh,  tho’  they  all  fought  under  Ihelter  of 
the  decks  and  cabbins,  he  was  fain  to  defift, 
with  the  lofs  of  half  his  own  men,  and  fall 
down  the  Gamboa  without  his  intended  prize. 

At  this  town  of  Liahor  is  a  great  mart  of  Trade 
gold,  wax,  ivory,  and  fome  flaves.  It 
partly  inhabited  by  Blacks,  and  partly  by 
Portuguefe,  who  live  there,  feveral  families 
together,  under  the  iurifdiftion  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  drive  a  confiderable  trade  along 
the  river  Gambia,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  Frenchman  above  mentioned  has  ob-  channel  of 
ferv’d,  that  the  true  channel  of  the  Gambia  the  Gixm.- 
lies  moftly  on  the  fouth  fide  for  a  great 
way  up  *,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  north 
channel  is  beft,  between  Gilofre  and  James 
ifland,  where  James-Fort  formerly  flood,  but 
is  now  demolifh’d  and  abandon’d. 

The  town  of  Jaije,  the  Blacks  fay  is  nine 
days  journey  from  one  call’d  Serambras ;  and 
that  of  Seliko,  fo  famous  for  trade,  is  ft  ill 
farther  up  the  inland.  The  village  Petit 
Caffan  is  about  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  Caffan. 
up  the  river  Gamboa,  reckoning  from  the 
point  of  Barra,  and  on  the  north  fide.  That 

of 
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of  Great  Cajfan  three  miles  beyond  it,  being 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  *,  and  but 
about  three  days  journey  down  the  Gamboa 
to  Barra,  This  town  is  fiiid  to  be  wall’ll,  and 
is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  king  of  Cajfan. 

We  have  an  account  of  two  nations,  pof- 
felTing  that  tradt  of  land  which  lies  from 
cape  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gamboa,  to  the  river  Rha  *,  which  nations  are 
call’d  Arriaeros  and  Feluppes',  tho’  Jarick 
thinks  thefe  people  live  about  cape  Verde, 
and  therefore  gives  their  names  to  the  fmall 
idands  lying  near  that  cape.  He  adds,  that 
they  are  very  fliy  of  venturing  aboard  any 
European  fhip  without  hoftages  given  them, 
becaufe  fome  of  their  people  have  been 
treacheroufly  carry’d  away  *,  as  alfo,  that 
they  ufed  to  flit  their  under  lips,  thrufting 
in  a  fmall  round  flick  to  keep  the  cleft  open, 
and  to  cut  various  figures  on  their  bodies, 
which  they  afterwards  wafh’d  with  a  liquor 
made  of  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  corruption  *,  and  the  rhore  the 
body  was  fo  fcarified,  the  greater  they  ac¬ 
counted  the  ornament.  At  this  time  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Gamboa  and  Rha^ 
next  the  fea,  is  reckoned  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gamboa  by  moft  Europeans. 

irodhB.  This  country  produces  almofl  all  the  fame 
fruit  and  plants  as  are  above  mentioned  of 
the  Senega  •,  but  abounds  much  more  in  rice, 
whereof  the  Blacks  reckon  five  I'orts,  one  of 
them  not  unlike  muflard-feed  in  fhape  and 
figure.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  mil¬ 
let  j  but  right  oranges,  lemons  and  ananas 
are  fcarce. 

It  alfo  produces  abundance  of  cotton,  ba¬ 
nanas,  fabacombas,  being  a  large  Fruit  like 
a  pear,  with  the  rind  like  that  of  a  pom- 
granate  and  Plougue,  which  is  a  fort  of 
medicinal  nut.  At  Cajfan  and  above  it,  there 
are  large  fields  of  tobacco,  which  makes  a 
great  trade  there,  the  Portuguefe  buying 
confiderable  quantities  for  Juala  and  Ca- 
ehau. 

fAjlure.  There  are  every  where  excellent  paflure- 
grounds,  which  ferve  to  feed  immenfe  herds 
of  cattle,  particularly  oxen,  kept  merely  for 
the  profit  the  people  make  o^  their  dry  raw 
hides,  which  they  fell  to  the  Englijh,  French, 
and  Portuguefe ;  a  good  ox  being  generally 
fold  for  one  bar  of  iron,  which  is  about  the 
value  of  four  or  five  fhiilings  Englifji 

Seajls.  The  country  is  alfo  well  ftored  with  goats, 
fheep,  elephants,  lions,  tygers,  wild  boars, 
and  many  other  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
beaflsi  efpecially  about  Manfagar,  where 
they  have  great  droves  of  horfes,  camels, 
and  afles,  which  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  na¬ 
tives  for  travelling,  and  carrying  on  their 
trade  from  place  to  place.  Nor  is  there  lefs 
plenty  of  apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons, 
fome  of  them  very  large,  and  confequently 
no  lefs  mifchievous  j  for  if  we  may  believe 
Vo  L.  V. 
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what  is  faid  of  them,  they  often  take  chil-BARBOT: 
dren  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  up  into 
trees,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  refcue  them.  Civet-Cats  are  alfo 
numerous,  and  thero  is  plenty  of  mulk  at  a 
low  rate. 

As  for  poultry,  the  plenty  is  incredible ;  Birds. 
and  fo  of  parrots  and  parrokeets,  with  ma¬ 
ny  other  forts  of  birds,  feveral  of  them  very 
remarkable  for  the  wonderful  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  feathers.  Among  the  reft, 
is  a  fort  of  pelican,  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  goofe  ;  and  a  kind  of  peacock,  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  turky,  having  two 
tufts  on  the  hcadj  and  charming  fine  fea- 
thers. 

.  The  air  about  the  river  is  reckoned 

the  moft  unwholefome  of  all  North-Guinea, 
which  is  occafion’d  by  the  malignant  va¬ 
pours  rifing  from  the  marfhy  grounds  and 
thick  woods  and  forefts,  and  fpreading  all 
the  country  about  *,  together  with  the  into¬ 
lerable  heats  in  the  day-time^  and  the  dead 
calms  in  the  night,  and  the  exceftive  rains 
falling  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Augujl  and  September,  frequent¬ 
ly  breeding  maggots  and  fmall  worms 
in  cloth.  Add  to  all  this,  the  horrid  thun¬ 
der,  lightning,  and  tornado’s,  that  from 
June  to  November  there  is  fcarce  one  day 
dry  *,  and  that  the  winds,  during  that  feafon, 
are  conftantly  E.  and  SE.  bringing  along 
with  them  thick  fogs  and  ftinking  mifts  ; 
which  do  fo  corrupt  the  air,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  Europeans,  who  refide  there  any 
fmall  time,  can  efcape  its  malignant  in¬ 
fluence,  producing  feveral  forts  of  difeafes, 
and  moft  commonly  lingering  fevers,  which 
wafte  a  man  away  to  nothing  before  he 
dies.  Were  it  not  for  this  deftru<5live  dif- 
pofition  of  the  air,  it  might  be  pleafant  li¬ 
ving  in  that  country,  being  fo  fertile  and 
good,  as  has  been  mention’d  ;  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-fide,  where  the  foil  is  fo  rank^ 
that  I  have  been  told,  there  are  in  feveral 
places  prodigious  tall  trees,  and  of  fuch  a 
vaft  bulk,  that  twenty  men  can  fcarce  fa¬ 
thom  one  of  them. 

Of  the  Natives  in  general. 

HE  Blacks  of  Gamboa  were  formerly 
very  favage,  cruel  and  treacherous  •, 
but  through  long  commerce  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  they  are  now  become  pretty  tra6l- 
able  5  efpecially  thofe  about  the  fea-coafts, 
who  are  moft  civiliz’d,  many  of  them  un- 
derftanding,  or  fpeaking  Portuguefe,  Englijh ^ 
French,  or  Dutch,  indifferently  well. 

Many  of  them  take  to  fome  profeflion,  ^realth, 
and  their  wealth  confifts  in  flaves  and  gold, 
efpecially  about 

The  blackfmiths  make  all  forts  of  tools 
and  inftruments  for  tillage,  ^c.  as  alfo  wt2i-fmuhs. 
pons  and  armour,  being  indifferent  fkilful 
•  '  X  at 
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BARBOT.at  hardn>.g  of  iron,  and  whetting  it  on 
common  ftones.  Their  bellows  are  made 
of  two  Urge  reeds,  joined  together,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  Hick,  covered  all  over  with 
fmall  feathers,  tied  fail*  to  it,  fo  that  draw¬ 
ing  out  and  thrufting  in  the  Hicks  with 
both  hands,  they  blow  and  light  the  fire. 
liUvers.  The  weavers  make  great  quantities  of 
narrow  cotton-cloth,  which  from  the  For- 
tui^uefe  name,  they  call  Fanho^  of  the  fame 
as  has  been  mentioned  at  Cabo  Verde,  The 
belt  fort  they  call  Panhos  Sakes,  being  eight 
cloth.  narrow  flips  Hitch’d  together,  generally 
white,  clouded  with  flames.  The  fecond 
fort  is  of  fix  narrow  flips  put  together,  cal¬ 
led  BofitanSy  about  two  yards  long,  and  a 
yard  and  a  half  broad,  curioufly  Hriped. 
The  third  fort  is  called  Barfoelf  of  the 
fame  fize,  but  coarfer. 

Thefe  cloths  they  fell  to  the  and 

Portuguefe ;  one  of  the  firH  fort  for  a  bar 
of  iron  ;  three  of  the  fecond  for  two  bars  *, 
and  two  of  the  third  for  one  bar:  with 
which  thofe  Europeans  trade  at  Sierra  Leona^ 
Sberbro,  and  on  the  fouth  coaH  of  Guinea-, 
and  purchafe  for  them  elephants  teeth. 
Uiiibitn-  The  hufbandmen  till  the  ground  with  a 
dry.  fort  of  tool,  much  like  a  fmall  axe,  but 
fliarp.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  every 
one  of  the  Blacks  is  obliged  to  till  the  land, 
excepting  only  the  king,  the  chief  officers, 
the  decrepit,  and  fmall  children. 

^heir  Cloa THING. 

O  T  n  men  and  women  generally  wear 
a  fort  of  coat,  or  veH,  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  fliirt,  reaching  down  to  the 
knees,  with  long  wide  open  fleeves  ;  and 
under  it  the  men  have  drawers,  after  the 
"Purkljh  fafhion. 

Maids  and  young  women  make  feveral 
figures  all  over  their  faces,  arms,  breaHs, 
and  fingers,  with  hot  burning  irons,  or 
needles,  which  at  a  diHance  look  like  a 
mezzo-relievo  on  the  fleffi  j  and  this  they 
reckon  a  mighty  ornament. 

rheir  H  OUSES, 

R  hutts,  are  much  after  the  fame  form, 
and  of  the  fame  materials  as  thofe  de- 
feribed  at  Senega.,  but  neat  and  convenient, 
commonly  made  of  red  binding  clay,  or 
earth,  which  foon  hardens  in  the  fun  •,  and 
fo  well  thatched  or  covered  with  rufhes, 
or  palm-tree  leaves,  ingenioufly  wove  toge¬ 
ther,  that  neither  the  fun,  nor  rain  can 
offend  thofe  within.  At  the  village  of 
Bar,  the  hutts  are  generally  fmaller,  than 
at  other  places. 

Their  Food 

^ammonly  confiffs  of  millet,  flefli,  milk, 
rice,  poultry,  nd  fruit.  The  Portuguefe 
I^j-ulaitues  boil  towl  and  nee  together.  The 


way  the  Blacks  ufe  to  drefs  their  meat,  is 
much  the  fame  as  at  Senega  ;  and  their  drink 
is  palm-wine,  efpecially  about  the  coaH, 
near  cape  Roxo  \  but,  for  the  moH  part, 
they  are  not  very  cleanly,  either  in  their 
meat  or  drink* 

Their  T  r  a  d  e. 

H I S  is  the  employment  of  very  many 
of  the  Blacks-,  either  among  others  of 
their  own  complexion,  or  with  the  Euro- 
peans,  making  good  advantage  of  it.  The 
Englijh  and  French  deal  with  thofe  that  arc 
about  their  fettlements  j  and  the  Portuguefe 
with  thofe  farther  up  the  country,  along 
the  rivers,  from  Cachau  to  Gamboa^  in  the 
nature  of  interlopers* 

The  Blacks  do  not  only  trade  along  thtjahseini 
river  Gamboa,  in  their  canoes,  but  along 
the  coaH  too,  as  far  as  Juala,  Ale  and  Rio 
Frefco,  conHantly  attending  the  times  of 
fairs  and  markets.  Such  are  thofe  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Manfagar  twice  a  year, 
at  Great  Cajfan,  Jaye,  Tinga,  Tandaba,  Tan- 
kerval,  Joliet,  Seliko,  and  feveral  other 
places. 

The  fair  at  Manfagar  is  held  under  a  hill, 
near  the  town,  where  fome  Portuguefe  Mu- 
lattoes  have  their  dwelling  ;  and  thither  is 
brought  to  the  market  abundance  of  fait, 
wax,  elephants  teeth,  mats,  cotton,  gold- 
duH,  of  this  the  leaH,  all  forts  of  cattle, 
goats,  poultry,  horfes  ;  and  every  Monday 
throughout  the  year  there  is  a  fmall  mar¬ 
ket  for  provifions.  Mats  are  properly  the 
coin  of  the  country,  all  other  things  being 
rated  by  the  mats,  for  they  know  nothing 
of  plate,  or  money. 

The  fair  kept  twice  a  year  at  Great  Caff  an,  CafTan 
is  both  times  very  confiderable,  an  almofl:/^*>- 
incredible  number  of  people  reforting  thi¬ 
ther  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
vaH  quantities  of  all  forts  of  commodities 
being  brought  to  it.  The  Portuguefe  refort 
to  it  very  much  to  buy  dry  hides,  elephants 
teeth,  G:tc.  for  bugles,  and  iron  bars.  They 
fet  out  from  Cachau,  and  other  places  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  Gamboa,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  and  return  not  home  till 
all  is  over.  But  the  rivers  about  Caffan  be¬ 
ing  interrupted  by  great  fills,  which  ob- 
HrucH  the  navigation,  all  the  goods  they 
carry  thither,  or  bring  back,  muH  go  and 
come  by  land  on  the  backs  of  flaves. 

The  fair  held  at  Jaye  is  reforted  to  hy  yhstt  at 
great  numbers  of  Arabian  Moors,  from  Ge- Jaye. 
nehoa,  and  other  parts,  in  caravans  of  ca¬ 
mels  •,  bringing  thither  fait,  bugles,  and 
tovs,  to  truck  for  gold-duH. 

I  will  h^re,  upon  the  credit  of  others,  strmge 
infert,  a  very  extraordinary,  and  no 
remarkable  way  of  trading  between  thoie 
Moors,  and  the  Blacks  at  Jaye  ;  o'xafioned 
by  the  Blacks  of  this  country  having  a  moii- 
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(Irons  large  Scrotum  full  of  fores,  befiies 
other  natural  deformities  in  their  (hape  and 
bodies  ;  which  makes  them  fo  bafhful,  that 
they  will  not  be  feen  by  thole  Moors.  The 
Arabs  lay  down  their  goods  by  way  of  lots, 
in  a  place  appointed,  at  fome  little  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  then  withdraw  a  great 
way,  leaving  no  foul  to  look  to  their  mer¬ 
chandize.  The  Blacks  perceiving  they  are 
gone,  come  up  to  that  fpot,  examine  every 
lot,  valuing  every  thing  they  like,  or  want, 
according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  having 
left  the  quantity  of  gold-duft  they  think  it 
worth  by  every  lot,  go  off  in  their  turn. 
The  Moors  being  informed  of  it,  come 
again  to  the  trading-place,  and  confider  on 
the  quantity  of  gold  laid  down  every  man 
by  his  own  lot.  If  they  think  the  gold 
fufEcient,  they  take  it  away,  leaving  the 
lot,  or  lots  of  goods  for  the  Blacky  without 
the  lead  embezzlement  or  fraud  j  and  the 
next  day  the  Blacks  carry  away  the  goods  to 
their  town.  If  the  Blacks  have  not  laid 
down  gold  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Moors., 
thele  carry  off  their  own  goods,  leaving 
the  gold,  which  Blacks  fetch  away  the 
next  day  v  yet  it  feldom  happens,  but  that 
they  ftnke  a  bargain.  This  way  of  trading 
lads  nine  days  fucceffively,  that  they  may 
have  the  more  time  to  adjuft  the  prices  of 
the  goods,  in  cafe  the  firff  tender  of  gold 
is  not  accepted  of  by  the  Moors.  Salt  is  a 
good  commodity  among  the  Blacks,  who 
pay  a  great  price  for  it.  They  ufc  it  very 
much  for  rubbing  and  wafhing  of  their 
fores,  which  would  otherwife  foon  corrupt, 
and  be  the  death  of  them.  This  way  of 
bartering  is  exadtly  defcrib’d  by  the  Sieur 
Mouette,  in  the  account  of  his  captivity  at 
Fez,  printed  at  in  iimo.  but  tranf- 

lated  into  Englijh,  in  the  two  quarto  volumes 
of  monthly  travels  •,  being  a  good  account 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

Qfffg,.  In  the  markets  or  fairs  at  Finga,  Fandeba, 
fairs,  and  Fankerval,  are  expofed  to  fale  great 
quantities  of  dry  hides,  elephants  teeth, 
cotton,  rice  *,  thefe  two,  molt  at  the  two 
laft  places,  and  the  firff  two,  more  at  the 
former  places.  The  carriage  of  goods  to 
any  of  thofe  places  being  all  by  land,  and 
the  roads  extremely  bad  and  difficult,  makes 
it  very  chargeable  •,  and  if  done  by  rivers, 
it  is  very  tedious  to  row  all  the  way  againft 
a  mighty  rapid  ftream.  Befide,  that  iron 
is  not  carried  up  to  thefe  places,  which  the 
Blacks  fay,  have  iron-works  of  their  own  j 
and  yet  iron  there  yields  a  better  price  than 
at  Gauihoa. 

Salt  is  an  extraordinary  commodity  at 
Finda,  and  other  places  oppofite  to  it,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river.  The  moft  cur¬ 
rent  goods  xpofed  to  iail  at  Finda  are 
elephants  teeth,  hides,  fome  little  gold- 
duff,  cotton,  and  tlie  country  cloths,  all 
in  truck  for  (alt  and  iron. 


The  fair  at  Joliet  is  moftly  for  gol J-duft.  Barbot.' 
This  town  is  beyond  Finda,  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Blacks,  there  is  a  very  great 
quantity  of  gold-dult  at  the  fair,  as  well^®^^^^' 
as  at  other  places  feated  on  the  river  Niger, 
where  that  admired  metal  is  not  fo  much 
valued  by  the  natives  as  iron. 

At  Seliko  fair,  great  quantities  of  falt^/Seliko.' 
are  bought  by  the  Portuguefe  in  exchange 
for  (laves.  The  bed  fait  is  brought  from 
Barnivaet, 

Id \\t  Marabouts,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Blacks,  trade  with  thofe  of  Borfalo,  and 
others  living  beyond  them,  where  gold  is 
to  be  had. 

Fheir  Government. 

HE  kings  of  this  country  fcarce  kings. 

fer  in  behaviour,  or  cloathing,  from 
the  common  Blacks,  unlefs  upon  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  as  giving  audience  to  envoys,  or 
Europeans  *,  for  then  they  adorn  themfelves 
more  than  at  other  times,  putting  on  fome 
red,  or  blue  coat,  or  doublet,  hung  about 
with  tails  of  elephants,  or  wild  beads,  and 
fmall  bells,  bugles,  and  coral  ;  and  on 
their  heads,  bonnets  made  of  offer,  with 
little  horns  of  goats,  antelopes,  or  bucks. 

They  are  then  attended  by  a  conffdcrable 
number  of  Blacks,  and  walk  with  much 
(late  and  gravity,  generally  holding  a  pipe 
in  their  mouths,  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  audience  *,  which  in  fome  places  is  under 
a  tall  (lately  tree,  as  pradifed  by  the  king 
of  Borfalo,  at  Bar.  No  perfon  whatfoever 
is  admitted  to  audience,  without  making 
the  ufual  prefents  to  the  king,  or  to  his 
deputy,  in  his  abfence-,  and  thofe  for  an 
European  confiff  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
bars  of  iron,  fome  runlets  of  brandy,  a  fword, 
or  a  firelock,  a  hat,  or  the  like  *,  but  good 
brandy  is  generally  moft  acceptable,  and 
fometimes  before  the  audience  is  over,  the 
king  will  be  almoft  drunk  with  it.  I  for¬ 
bear  to  mention  many  more  particulars  re* 
lating  to  thefe  kings,  becaufe  what  I  have 
faid  before  of  thofe  of  Senega,  &c.  exadly 
fuits  with  thefe.  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
the  Blacks  look  upon  their  kings  as  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  forcerers  and  fortune-tellers ; 
and  believe  that  Magro,  formerly  king  of 
Great  Cajfan,  befides  his  mighty  (kill  in 
magick,  and  commerce  with  the  devils, 
could,  by  their  help,  blow  fo  violently  with 
his  mouth,  as  if  all  things  about  him  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  •,  as  alfo,  that  he 
raifed  flames  and  fire  from  the  earth,  at 
thofe  times  when  he  called  upon  his  infernal 
fpirits. 

Divination  by  oracles  is  by  the  law 
of  Mahomet  forbid  to  all  perfons,  except  m;?. 
king?,  princes,  and  great  lords.  However, 
according  to  Marmol,  at  Grand  Cairo,  and 
in  feveral  cities  of  Barhary,  there  is  a  vaft 
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Barbot.  number  of  vagabonds,  who  pretend  to  di- 
t/VNJ  vination,  three  feveral  ways.  Some  tell 
things  pall  and  to  come  by  magical  figures  ; 
others  fill  an  earthen  vefTel  with  water,  and 
caft  into  it  a  drop  of  oil,  which  becomes 
very  clear  and  bright,  wherein  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  fee  fwarms  of  devils  moving  in 
order  of  battle,  fome  by  land,  and  others 
by  water.  As  foon  as  thofe  devils  have 
halted,  they  put  the  queftion  in  hand  to 
them,  which  they  anfwer  by  motions  of 
the  hands  and  eyes.  This  fort  of  cheat 
cannot  be  perform’d  but  in  the  prefence  of 
little  children,  becaufe  perfons  of  age  own 
they  fee  nothing  of  what  thofe  deceivers 
relate ;  whereas  children  being  ordered  to 
look,  and  told  what  they  are  to  fee,  are 
cafily  perfuaded  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative, 
that  they  do  *,  which  gains  thofe  knaves 
much  reputation,  and  confequently  no  lefs 
profit.  Thefe  are  called  in  Mauritania, 
Motalcmizes,  that  is,  enchanters.  The  third 
fort  of  thefe  impoffors  are  women,  who 
make  people  believe  they  converfe  very  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  devils,  fome  of  which  are 
white,  others  red,  and  others  black*  When 
they  are  to  foretel  any  thing,  they  fraoak 
themfelves  with  brimftone,  and  other  {link¬ 
ing  ingredients  ;  which  done,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  feized  by  their  familiars,  and  al¬ 
ter  their  voices,  as  if  thofe  daemons  fpoke 
through  their  organs.  Then  thofe  who 
confult  them  draw  near,  and  in  very  hum¬ 
ble  manner  put  the  queflions  they  defire 
Ihould  be  anfwered ;  and  when  that  is 
done,  withdraw,  leaving  a  prefent  for  the 
witch. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  kings  over 
their  fubjefts,  it  is  muclf  the  fame  as  has 
been  above  reprefented,  in  fpeaking  of  thofe 

Senega  ;  the  fubjedls  here  being  no  leis  fub- 
miffive  than  there. 


Maho¬ 

metans, 

idolaters 


fheir  Religion. 

TT  is  a  very  hard  talk  to  be  particular 
as  to  the  notion  they  have  of  it.  In 
(ind  chri-  general,  it  may  be  faid,  that  many  of  thefe 
Jlims.  Blacks,  in  outward  appearance,  are  Maho¬ 
metans,  as  ftridlly  obferving  circumcifion, 
with  the  prayers,  falls,  and  ablutions  pre- 
fcrib’d  by  the  Alcoran,  the  Marabouts  ha¬ 
ving  much  influence  over  them.  Many 
are  alfo  grofs  pagans,  but  yet  with  fome 
mixture  of  Mahometanifm.  The  Portuguefe 
miffionaries  have  undergone  great  labours. 


and  run  mighty  hazards  to  convert  fome 
of  them  to  chriilianity,  ever  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lad,  and  during  this  cen¬ 
tury,  but  with  little  fuccefs :  for  though 
fome  feem  to  embrace  the  dodlrine,  yet 
many  mix  it  with  pagan  idolatry  and  Ma- 
hotnetanifrn  •,  others  are  no  fooner  baptized, 
but  they  return  to  their  wild  natural  way 
of  living. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
Mahometans  put  into  the  grave  with  their 
Marabouts  all  the  gold  they  have,  that  they 
may  live  happy  in  the  other  world. 

As  a  farther  teftimony  of  the  wonderful 
fuperftition  of  the  Africans,  both  Arabs 
and  Blacks,  I  will,  out  of  Marmol,  in  this 
place,  mention  a  fourth  fort  of  forcerers, 
though  they  might  have  been  infcrted  above 
among  the  reft.  They  are  known  in  Egypt 
and  Barbary  by  the  name  of  Bumicilis,  are 
reputed  to  out-do  all  the  others.  Thefe, 
fays  that  author,  pretend  to  fight  with  the 
devils,  and  commonly  appear  in  a  great 
fright,  all  over  covered  with  wounds,  and 
bruifes,  about  their  bodies.  About  the  full 
of  the  moon,  they  commonly  counterfeit  a 
combat,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people, 
which  lafts  for  two,  or  three  hours;  andi 
is  performed  mxh  AJfagaia* s,  or  javelins* 
till  they  fall  down  to  the  ground  quite 
fpent,  and  battered  ;  but  after  refting  for  a 
while,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  and  walk 
away.  Thefe  are  look’d  upon  as  religious 
perfons.  Another  generation  of  forcerers 
in  Barb  ary,  called  Muhacimin,  that  is, 
orcifls,  boaft  they  can  drive  away  devils  ; 
and  when  they  do  not  fucceed,  alledge  for 
their  excufe  either  the  incredulity  of  the 
people,  or  that  the  fpirit  is  celeftial.  Thefe 
generally  make  circles,  in  which  they  write 
certain  charadlers,  and  make  Impreffions 
on  the  hand  or  face  of  the  perfon  pofTeffed  ; 
then  they  fmoak  him  wfth  fome  naufeous 
feents,  and  proceed  to  their  conjurations. 

They  afk  the  fpirit,  how  he  entered  into 
that  body,  whence  he  came,  what  is  his 
name,  and  laftly,  command  him  to  de¬ 
part. 

Others  divine  by  a  fort  of  Cabala,  notCaWa.’ 
unlike  that  of  the  Jews  ;  but  that  it  is  not 
taken  from  the  feripture.  They  fay  it  is  a 
natural  fcience,  which  requires  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  aftrology  to  be  rightly  ufed.  Che- 
rif  Mahomet  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
art,  and  often  ufed  it. 


.  CHAP, 


Chap.  8. 


of  Nigritia^  or  North-Guinea. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Barbot. 


The  coafi  from  cape  St.  Mary  to  cape  Roxo.  Rha  ri^er ;  Portuguefe  trade 
and  fettlements.  The  natives  and  their  idolatry. 


river  ^  ^  coaft  between  cape  St.  Mary  at 
I  Gamhoa,  and  cape  Roxo.,  or  red-head, 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  extends  about  twenty- 
four  leagues  along  the  Tea,  north  and  fouth, 
being  cut  through  by  feveral  rivers  falling 
into  the  ocean  *,  the  chief  whereof  is  the 
Rha.,  by  the  Portuguefe  called  Rhaque,  mix¬ 
ing  its  waters  with  the  ocean,  at  three  fe- 
veral  mouths ;  the  largeft  and  deepeft  of 
'  which  is  the  fouthermoft,  being  the  right 
channel  to  fiil  up  it.  This  river  is  by  others 
called  Cafafnanfa  ;  and  has  the  town  ofjara 
on  the  north  bank,  two  leagues  up  it  from 
the  lea.  Small  Blips  and  brigantines  may 
fail  fifteen  leagues  up  this  river,  going  in 
at  the  largeft  of  the  three  mouths,  as  above 
mentioned,  for  there  is  generally  fix,  feven, 
or  eight  fathom  water  ;  but  there  are  alfo 
many  flats  and  fh'  als.  There  are  no  ha¬ 
bitations  to  be  feen  along  the  banks  of  it, 
when  once  paft  the  town  of  farm.,  unlefs 
here  and  there  fome  hurts  of  fifhermen. 
brhr  other  rivers  betwixt  cape  St.  Mary., 

rivers.  river  Rha,  are  that  of  St.  John  Pir^t, 

that  of  St.  Peter  next  ;  and  before  the 
mouth  of  this,  at  fome  diftance  weftward, 
are  the  Baixos  de  San  Pedro,  or  St.  PetePs 
fhoals.  Some .  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
St.  John\  river  is  a  bay,  by  the  Portuguefe 
called  Porto  de  Caho-,  that  is,  the  port  of 
the  cape  ;  before  which,  to  the  weftward, 
lie  the  Baixos  de  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Marf% 
fhoals. 

Teonl coaf.  All  the  coaft  between  the  two  capes  afore- 

fiid,  is  very  foul  and  dangerous  and  there¬ 
fore  thofe^who  defign  from  Gamboa  for  Ca~ 
chan,  muft  keep  three  leagues  out  at  fea, 
in  five  or  fix  fathom  water. 

CafTangas  ^  people  called  Caffangas,  or  Cafa- 
fee^le.  manfas,  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rha.  Another  nation  called  Beuhuns  is 
fettled  to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

Cafe  Cape  Roxo,  known  to  the  antients  by  the 

Roxo,  name  of  R'ssffadium  Promofitorium,  is  eafily 
known  from  the  feaward,  by  a  fmall  grove 
near  to  it,  and  by  the  coaft,  which  from  ' 
it  runs  away  E  S  E.  being  in  12  degrees, 
42  minutes  of  north  latitude.  Before  the 
cape  there  is  from  fix  to  nine  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  muddy  and  fandy  ground,  for  fome 
leagues  off”  to  the  weftward  *,  but  clofer  up 
to  the  fouth  part  of  the  cape,  and  fo  failing 
along  it  towards  the  E  S  E.  four  and  five 
fathom,  in  the  channel,  by  the  Portuguefe 
called  Canal  de  Janiares  ;  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  which  is  a  bank  of  land,  called  Baixos 
de  Joao  do  Coimbra,  or  John  of  Coimbra’^ 
Vo  L,  V. 


flioals ;  and  on  the  north-fide  a  long  ridge 
of  rocks  under  water,  juft  before  Angra  de 
FaUdo,  a  bay  to  the  eaftward  of  Cabo 
Roxo. 

Ponta  Vermelha  is  fome  leagues  to  the  'R.ed  point'. 
eaftward  of  cape  Roxo,  fo  namjcd  by  fome 
Portuguefe,  and  by  others  of  the  fame  na¬ 
tion  Barreiras  Vermelhas ;  but  by  the  Dutch 
Rugge  hoeck,  there  being  fhoals  about  it 
off  at  fea,  Thefe  capes  fhow  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  like  iflands  in  the  fea,  and  the  fhore 
all  hilly. 

Thence  to  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo,  or  Si. 
Dominick's  river,  the  coaft  forms  feveral 
bays  and  headlands,  with  flioals  all  ih^shoctU. 
way  ;  fome  of  which  the  Dutch  have  named 
North  Bank,  and  South  Bank,  or  Meuwen 
Bank,  on  which  the  fea  breaks  at  high 
water,  and  they  are  dry  at  low  water.  The 
Portuguefe  name  them  Baixos  de  Norte,  and 
Baixos  de  Falulo  this  latter  being  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  other,  very  large  and 
extending  on  that  fide  to  the  channel  of 
Rio  Grande.  The  Baixos  de  Joao  de  Coimbra 
above  mentioned,  run  to  the  eaftward,  as 
far  as  Barreiras  Vermelhas.  At  that  end  the 
channel  of  Janiares,  already  fpoken  of, 
turns  fliort  away  fouth,  being  but  two  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  into  the  great  channel  of  St. 
Dominick's  river,  which  commences  at  the 
fouth  of  the  Baixos  de  Joao  de  Coimbra,  ha¬ 
ving  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
called  Barro  de  Rio  de  Santo  Domingo on 
the  fliirts  whereof,  quite  round,  there  is 
four,  five,  and  fix  fathom  water. 

Higher  up,  to  the  eaft  of  Baixos  de  Norte,  sr.Domi- 
on  the  oppofite  northern  continent,  ftands  a  nick’i 
tall  tree,  by  the  Portuguefe  called  Arvore'’^’'^^^' 
da  Praya  das  Vacas,  or  the  tree  on  the  fhore 
of  the  cows,  being  a  good  land-mark  for  ^ 

Blips  to  fail  into  the  river  of  St.  Dominick. 

Some  leagues  above  this  tree,  another  rivet 
runs  down  from  the  northward  into  this. 

The  lands  here  deferibed  are  very  ftv- lertiUty. 
tile,  abounding  in  feveral  forts  of  fruit, 
plants  and  cattle,  being  water’d  by  feveral 
large  and  fmaller  rivers.  The  Portuguefe 
have  ere6ted  a  fmall  fort  On  the  north-fide 
of  the  Rha,  and  planted  fome  guns  on 
it. 

The  country  is  fubjed  to  a  petty  king, 
dep^ending  on  him  2itjarim  •,  and  this  again 
is  tributary  to  another,  who  refides  higher 
up  the  inland  •,  and  this  laft  owns  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Mandinga  fOr  his  fovereign. 

In  former  times,  the  Lijhon  merchants 
drove  a  great  and  profitable  trade  in  the 

Y  rivers 
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Bar3ot. rivers  RJod  arid  GdmUa  ;  but  at  prefent, 
they  have  in  a  manner  fettled  it  at  Ca-^ 
chau^  or  Cacheo^  on  the  river  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nick,  contenting  themfelyes  with  fending 
now  and  then  fome  barks  or  brigantines  to 
Rhci,  up  the  inland  waters,  to  purchafe 
flaves  for  SpaniJIj  wine. 

Brandy, 

Oil, 

Dry  fruit  of  Spain, 

Iron,  the  beft  commodity* 

Fine  linnen. 

Thread,  and  gold  and  filyer  laces* 

Cloth, 

Damafks, 

Needles, 

Thread, 

Silk, 

Haberdafhery  of  feveral  forts. 

And  fuch  ftulfs  as  are  proper  for  Gamha. 
A  perfon  employ’d  by  the  French  at 
Goeree,  takes  notice  of  a  river  that  runs 
down  between  thofe  of  Gamboa  and  St.  Do¬ 
minick,  and  has  left  another  French  man 
the  follov/ing  account  of  it.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Zamenee  are  inhabited  by  feveral 
sxvttge  ft)rts  of  Blacks ;  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  it 
Blacks,  call  themfelves  Feloupes,  a  people  extremely 
favage,  with  whom  no  nation  has  any 
commerce.  They  are  all  Gentiles,  every 
one  having  his  peculiar  god,  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  One  worfhips  a  bullock’s 
horn  *,  another  a.  bead,  or  a  tree  *,  and  to 
them  they  offer  ficrifice  after  their  man¬ 
ner.  Their  habit  is  like  thofe  of  cape  Verde, 
and  the  people  about  the  river  Ga?nboa, 
The  boldeft  and  moft  wealthy  man  is  ge¬ 
nerally  commander  over  all  the  nation  or 
tribe.  They  improve  their  land  well,  for 
producing  much  millet,  and  rice.  Their 
wealth  confifts  in  bullocks,  cows,  and 
goats,  of  which  fome  have  great  numbers* 
All  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Gamboa, 
and  about  fix  leagues  up  the  inland,  is  in 
their  poffeffion.  Their  towns  are  populous, 
and  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  di- 
ftant  from  each  other.  Thole  Feloupes  who 
dwell  along  the  fouth-fide  of  this  river  Za- 
Ttietiee,  are  exceeding  barbarous  and  cruel 
for  they  never  give  quarter  to  any  European 
they  can  catch,  and  fome  fay  they  eat 
them.  They  extend  all  along  the  coaft  to 
a  village  call’d  Bouiol,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Do7ninick’s  river. 

d  he  coaft  we  were  fpeaking  of  above,  is 
much  better  peopled  than  that  of  Gamboa, 
the  villages  bei.'g  about  two  leagues  diftant 
from  one  another,  and  about  half  a  league 
from  the  fea. 

jamTtfww,  .  eight  leagues  farther  is  a  little 

river,  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Jafn, 
where  the  Portuguefe  gather  great  quantities 
of  wax,  with  which  they  trade  by  land  to 
Gamboa  and  Cachau, 


of  the  Co  aft  s  Book! 

The  adjacent  parts  are  inhabited  by  Blacks,  Bagnous 
called  Bagnons,  whofe  king  lives  twelve  or  Blacks, 
thirteen  leagues  from  the  fea. 

The  river  of  St.  Dominick,  or  Jarm,'st.'Domi- 
reckon’d  to  be  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Niger,  is  very  large,  running  a  winding 
courfe  of  near  two  hundred  leagues,  thro* 
the  lands  of  the  Papais,  or  Burames,  and 
Mandingas  •,  and  receiving  by  the  way  fe- 
.  veral  fmaller  rivers,  efpeciajly  about  Cacheo. 

Two  of  them,  as  the  natives  pretend,  run 
athwart  the  country,  northward  into  the 
Rha,  and  one  of  them,  whofe  banks  are 
cover’d  with  mangrove-trees,  is  reforted  to 
by  the  Englijh.  St,  DojninicVs  river  is  much 
encumber’d  with  fhoals  and  banks  of  fand, 
fome  of  which  being  left  dry*  at  low  water, 

Ihow  from  afar  like  iftands.  The  mouth 
of  it  is  in  twelve  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  three  fmall  iftands,  call’d  Buramos 

lying  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  towards 
the  fouth-ftde  of  it,  the  firft;  whereof  has 
peculiarly  the  name  of  Three  Iftands,  be- 
caufe  looking  as  if  it  were  fo,  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  gravelly  rocks^  and  yet  inhabited 
by  Gourmet  Blacks,  who  have  caft  off  their 
fubjedtion  to  the  Portuguefe-,  and  are  re¬ 
laps’d  into  paganifm.  There  they  cultivate 
cotton,  and  make  their  fort  of  cloth,  which 
they  fell  to  the  natives  on  the  continent ; 
but  will  allow  no  man  to  come  upon  their 
iftands,  having  canoes  to  carry  on  their 
trade.  The  channel  they  crofs  over  is  call’d 
the  Bot,  and  they  take  all  polTible  care 
that  no  veflels  fhall  come  near  their 
iftands. 

There  are  two  channels  to  go  up  St.  Do-channtli. 
ininicV^  river  *,  the  greater  for  Ihips,  clofe 
to  the  bar  •,  the  leffer  for  barks,  or  ftoops, 
being  on  the  north-fide,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  4; 
the  map,  and  is  that  of  Janiares.  The 
fouth  point  of  the  river’s  mouth,  is  call’d 
Ponla  Malta  de  Pultama,  fome  leagues  to 
the  fouthward  of  which  is  the  little  river 
Oh  ate.  The  country  about  the  river  is  in¬ 
habited  by  feveral  forts  of  Blacks,  and  by 
Portuguefe,  who  have  feveral  towns  there. 

The  tide  runs  very  ftrong  out  at  the  great 
channel,  which  hinders  Ihips  of  great  bur¬ 
den  from  failing  up  any  nearer  than  within 
eigliteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  Cacheo^,  and 
generally  they  come  to  an  anchor  between 
Pont  a  Vermel  ha,  and  cape  Roxo,  driving 
their  trade  between  that  and  Cacheo  in  arni’d 
boats  and  ftoops.  However,  the  Portuguefe 
fhips  which  refort  to  this  place  being  fel- 
dom  of  above  one  hundred  tuns,  commonly 
go  up  to  Cacheo,  where  they  have  a  little 
fort,  mounted  with  four  guns,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  near  a  village  of  Blacks, 
and  kept  by  a  fergeant  with  four  foldiers. 

Four  leagues  higher,  near  the  village  of 
Boulet,  is  the  little  river  of  Linguim,  which 
runs  nine  or  ten  leagues  under  ground,  as 
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tbe  French  report  *,  and  then  lofes  itfelf. 
The  country  about  it  is  poildVd  by  the 
Bagwn  Blotch .y  who  are  all  i^lolaters,  and 
much*  dreaded' by  their  neighbours. 

The  village  of  Guongain  is  direftly  at 
the  mouth  ot  the  river,  where  abundance 
of  Porttiguefe  and  Gourmet  Bloch  have  their 
dwelling,  and' gather  much  wax. 

The  river  Bogimdct  is  on  the  fame  coafl:, 
about  three  leagues  higher  than  the  tide 
flows,  and  reaches  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues 
np  the  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
fime  fort  of  people,  dealing  like  the  others 
in  wax.  This  is  the  ordinary  paffage  from 
Coehe'o  to  Jam. 

On  the  fourh-fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  St.  Dominick  is-  a  large  wood,  call’d 
Matto  Fer?nofo.y  that  is,  the  beaiitiful’  grove  *, 
and  a  village  inhabited*  by  the  Feloufes^ 
much  moreciviliz’d  chanthofe  before  men¬ 
tion’d  with  whom  a  trade  is  maintain’d 
for  flaves  and-  provifions,  but  mofl:  parti¬ 
cularly  for  rice. 

About  two  leagues-  higher  is  a-  fmall  ri¬ 
vulet,  not  navigable,  but  noted  for  parting 
the  Feloupes  from  the  Papels. 

Thofe  Papels  are  as  great  idolaters  as  the 
otheriS.  Their  king  refides  five  or  fix  leagues 
higher.  When  any  confiderable  perlbn  a- 
mong  them  dies-,  they  ficrifice  bullocks, 
cows,  kids  and  capons  to  their  idols,  which 
are  generally  trees,  bullocks  horns, 

On  the.  road,  about  four  leagues  higher, 
ftands  the  town  of  Cacheo.,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  river  ;  confifting  of  three  hundred 
houfes,  made  of  clap-boards,  pallifadoed 
round,  and  defended  on  the  weft-fide  by 
a  fort  of  redoubt,  mounted  with  fourteen 
large  pieces  of  cannon  ;  befides  two  other 
forts  of  ho  defence  at  prefent,  with  each 
three  Or  four  guns.  There  are  four  churches 
in  the  toWn-,  the  chiefeft  of  them  dedicated 
to  the  virgin*  Mary.,  the  parifh-church  to 
St.  Francis,  the  tliird  of  Capuchins,  to  which 
belong  three  or  four  religious  men,  and  the 
fourth  is  of  Jefuits.  The  parifh-church  is 
ferv’d  by  a  curate.  There  is  alfo  a  vifitor, 
in  the  nature  of  a  great  vicar  in  France, 
who  makes  his  vifirations  in  the  name  of 
hisdiocefanj  thebifhopof  Santiago,  one  of 
the  iflands  of  cape  Verde.  Mofl  of  the  in^ 
habitants  are  Porluguefe  Mulattos,  being 
about  three  hundred  families,  which  drive 
a  very  confiderable  trade  with  the  natives 
that  are  under  the  Porluguefe  government. 
They  formerly  paid  a  confiderable  tribute 
to  the  king  of  the  country,  who  had  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  erc(ft  three  forts,  the  largefl: 
of  whkh  is,  as  hath  been  faid,  on  the  weft- 
fide  of  the  town.  Thefe  forts  have  fincc 
put  them  into  a  condition*  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  that  tribute,  and  to  command 
the  country  as  their  own,  trading  aborut 
where  they  think  fit.  For  the  fatrsfktion 


of  the  curious,  I  have  here  inforted  apro-BARBor. 
fpedt  of  the  town  of  Cacheo. 

The  Porluguefe  report,  that  about 
leagues  towards  the  north-eaft,  on  the  other 
fide  of  Si.  Dominichs  river,  there  is  a  large 
inland  townj>  call’d  Bixamgor,  not  far  from 
a*  confiderable  river,  running  from  the  north- 
eaft,  into  that  of  Si.  Dominick,  at  Ibme 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  this  town  ;  which 
laft  river,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  of  Cacheo,  winds  away  to*  the  fourh- 
ward',  and  foi  into  Rio  Grande,  making 
a'n  iftand  of  the  country  where  Cacheo 
ftands. 

The  Porluguefe  here  are  fo  careful  to  Pdrtu-  ; 
conceal  the  myftery  of  their  trade,  and  theS^^J^ 
difcoveries  they  have  made  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  that  what  we  know  of  it  is  only 
from  fome  difcontented  fervants  of  theirs, 
who  have  withdrawn  themfelves.  Thefe 
fay,  it  is  a  very  profitable  trade  carry ’d  on 
along  the  inland  rivers,  from  this  place  to 
Gamboa  firft  along  the  fmall  river  DomF 
nhco,  oppofite  to  Cacheo^  which  flows  into 
that  of  Rha  *,  then  having  carry’d  their 
goods  a  few  leagues  by  land,  they  come 
upon  the  Sangtiedegou  river,  which  falls  upon 
the  Gamboa  *,  having  built  a  fmall  redoubt  at 
the  place  where  the  land-carriage  is^  to  fe- 
cure  the  communication  between  the  two 
rivers.  Others  report,  that  they  have  a  way 
by  rivers  from  the  Gamboa  to  the  Senega, 
which  is  probable  enough,  by  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  defeription  of  Senega. 

Nor  do  the  Porluguefe  make  lels  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  trade  in  the  Bifegho,  and  other 
iflands-  thereabouts,  and  carry’d  on  in  bri¬ 
gantines  and  floops,  or  barks.  They  alfo 
traffick  in  the  rivers  Nonne,  Pougues,  and 
Sierra  Leona',  where  they  purchafe  wax, 
flaves,  elephants-teeth,  red-wood,  i^c. 

The  merchants  at  Cacheo  pay  to  the  king - 
of  Portugal  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for 
all  their  goods  *,  there  being  a  collecftor  to 
receive  it,  both  coming  in  and  going  out. 

There  is  alfo  a  governor,  and  a  recorder, 
or  publick  notary.  There  are  yearly  forty 
or  fifty  criminals  banifh’d  from  Portugal  to 
this  place,  to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  as 
die,  either  for  want  of  good  diety  or  of  natu¬ 
ral  diftempers.  Such  of  thefe  offenders  as 
can  feafon  themfelves  to  the  climate,  and 
overcome  the  malignity  of  the  air,  make  ^ 
their  baniftiment  eafy  enough. 

The  fort  of  Cacheo  is  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  officer,  they  call  captain  major, 
or  chief  captain,  but  fubordinaCe  to  that  of 
cape  Verdci 

An  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  higher  up 
this  river  of  Si.  Dominick  is  tlie  town  of 
Parim,  another  Porluguefe  colony,  in  the 
country  of  Mandinga,  pallifadoed  round, 
and  govern’d  by  another  captain  major,  fub- 
ordinate  to  him  of  Cacheoi  Some  bees-wax, 
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A  Defcription  of  the  Coajls 


Barbot.  and  abundance  of  cloth  is  made  here,  where- 
in  their  chief  trade  confifts :  tor  moft  ot  the 
Gour??iet  Blacks  are  taught  to  weave,  or  ex- 
ercife  other  mechanicks. 

Farim  The  inhabitants  of  Farim  are  not  fo  nu- 
mvn.  merous  as  thofe  of  Cacheo  ;  but  they  have 
many  fummer-houfes,  where  their  Goiirmels 
make  calicoes,  cloth,  and  wax. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  all  along  the 
river,  from  Cacheo  to  Farm^  are  inhabited 
by  Portuguefe  Gourmets,  or  chriftian  Blacks 
StupJJ  but  all  the  others  throughout  the  country 

fuperftitious  pagans,  worlliipping 
trees,  oxen’s  horns,  and  other  inanimate 
things,  as  their  wild  fancy  leads  them  ;  to 
all  which  they  offer  facrifices  of  bullocks^ 
kids,  fowl,  i^c.  Thofe  of  Cafanianfe,  be- 
fides  their  other  multitude  of  idols,  pay  a 
particular  veneration  to  one  they  call  China, 
which  in  their  language  fignifies  God  ;  in 
honour  of  whom,  about  the  latter  end  of 
Novemher  they  make  a  general  yearly  pro- 
ceflion  at  midnight,  juft  when  they  are  to 
fow  their  rice,  which  devotion  is  perform’d 
after  this  manner. 

All  the  people  being  aflembled  at  the 
Cijina  zVo/.  place  where  the  idol  China  is  kept,  they 
take  it  up,  with  great  humility  and  reve¬ 
rence,  and  go  in  proceffion  to  the  appointed 
ftation,  where  facrifice  is  to  be  offer’d  ;  their 
chief  prieft  walking  at  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  next  before  their  god  China, 
and  carrying  a  long  pole,  to  which  is  af¬ 
fix’d  a  blue  filk  banner,  with  fome  fiiin- 


bones  of  men,  who  perhaps  have  been  put 
to  death  for  that  purpofe,  and  feveral  ears 
of  rice.  Being  come  to  the  intended  place, 
a  quantity  of  honey  is  burnt  before  the  idol, 
after  which  every  one  prefent  makes  his  of¬ 
fering,  and  fmoaks  a  pipe,  and  then  they 
al  1  go  to  prayers,  begging  of  their  god,  that 
he  will  give  a  bleffing  to  their  harveft,  and 
afford  them  a  plentiful  crop,  in  due  feafon. 

.This  done,  they  carry  China  back  in  the 
fame  order  to  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
proceeding  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  and 
with  profound  filence. 

The  river  of  St.  Dominick  abounds  in  ^upgators^ 
fifh,  and  breeds  fuch  monftrous  alligators, 
that  they  devour  any  men,  who  venture  too 
far  into  the  water.  The  Blacks  along  it 
are  careful  to  file  their  teeth  very  ftiarp, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  great  ornament. 

One  thing  is  reported  very  fingular  oftfaytof- 
the  women,  and  is,  that  in  the  morning 
they  life  to  fill  their  mouths  full  of  water, 
which  they  hold  all  the  time  they  are  clean¬ 
ing  their  houfes  and  dreffing  their  .meat, 
to  prevent  talking,  being  extremely  ad- 
didled  to  it. 

The  flaves  purchafed  by  the  Portuguefe  Good 
and  others  in  thefe  parts  of  the  continent,/^'!'^^* 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  efpecially 
thofe  call’d  Biffos,  are  the  ableft  and  moft 
ferviceable  of  any  throughout  North  Guinea., 
and  valued  at  Mexico  and  Cartagena  in  the 
Weji-Indies,  beyond  thofe  of  Benin  and 
Angola. 
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TtHE  coaft  from  the  river  of  St.  Do- 
fninick  to  Rio  Grande,  by  the  ancients 
call’d  Stachiris,  as  well  as  the  Gambia,  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  fame  name,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  at  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venth  chapter,  runs  fouth-fouth-caft,  and 
fouth-eaft,  to  a  place,  where  there  are  two 
very  large  trees,  which  feem  from  aftr  to 
be  clofe  together  ;  and  there  are  two  towns 
on  it,  call’d  Amacada  and  Timep.  Rio  de 
las  Ifletas,  or  the  river  of  the  little  iflands, 
is  to  the  eaftward  of  it  *,  and  by  the  Dutch 
named,  de  Rivier  van  de  drie  klein  Eylands, 
that  it,  the  river  of  the  three  little  iflands. 
This  part  of  North-Guinea  is  feldom  re- 
forted  to  by  any  European  traders,  except 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugugfe,  as  affording 
little  or  no  profit. 

The  air  about  Rio  Grande  is  pretty 
wholefome,  and  the  country  has  much  the 
fame  plants  and  animals,  as  the  others  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  This  is  call’d  Rio  Grande, 
or  the  great  river,  becaufe  of  its  widenefs, 
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and  is  the  fourth  great  branch  of  the  Niger, 
forming  two  mouths,  viz.  Guinala  and  Bi- 
guba.  The  north-fide  of  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  people  call’d  Fangos-maos,  and  thefouth- 
fide  by  the  Biafares,  forming  two  king¬ 
doms,  named  as  the  two  mouths  laft  men¬ 
tion’d,  Guinala  -CiVidL  Biguba.  According  to 
fome  ancient  geographers,  there  was  once  a 
place  call’d  Portus  Magnus,  or  the  great 
harbour,  on  the  north-fide  of  Rio  Grande, 
near  the  mouth  of  it.  This  river  is  gene¬ 
rally  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  flunous  Niger,  and  oppofite  to  the 
iflands  Bijfeghos,  or  Biffos. 

On  a  river  by  the  French  call’d  Geva,  Geva 
which  muft  needs  fall  into  Rio  Grande,  river. 
tho’  they  pretend  it  is  loft  in  the  fea,  after 
a  winding  courfe  of  feventy  leagues  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  is  the  village  Gouf- 
fode,  about  a  league  from  the  harbour, 
where  flaves,  bullocks,  and  poultry  are 
fold.  The  French  place  this  town  on  the 
Geva  about  five  leagues  higher  •,  but  the 
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Portuguefe  have  a  church  there,  and  it  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Biafares.  Several  barks 
and  (loops  are  kept  in  the  pott,  which  trade 
to  Sierra  Leona^  with  the  fruit  call’d  Kota^ 
or  CoSiers^  refembling  the  great  cheftnuts 
of  India^  which  I  (liall  fpeak  of  hereafter. 
They  deal  for  great  quantities  of  them  with 
the  natives  of  thefe  parts,  and  with  the 
Blacks  on  the  river  Nunhes  for  elephants 
teeth,  and  indigo  in  the  leaf,  for  dying  of 
their  cloth.  The  barks  can  go  no  farther 
than  a  village  call’d  Goeree^  but  their  canoes 
run  up  feveral  rivers  of  little  note.  Ju(t 
oppofite  to  the  port,  there  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands  not  inhabited,  befides  that  of  Boii- 
lartit  fix  leagues  in  compafs,  and  lying  juft 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande. 

Guinala  The  kingdom  of  Guinala  is  fo  call’d  from 

kingdom,  one  of  the  branches  of  Rio  Grande.,  which 
,  runs  thro’  the  country  of  ^htSouJfos.  The 
port  of  Guinala  is  the  chief  town  ;  and  that 
which  the  P ortuguefe  czW  a  Cruz  or  the  crois, 
is  not  tar  from  it.  The  king  of  Guinala  is 
always  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  when- 
foever  he  goes  abroad  j  and  particularly  by 
a  company  of  archers.  He  is  faid  to  give 
the  hat,  which  is  there  ufed  inftead  of  a 
crown,  to  feven  petty  kings  under  his  jurif- 
didlion,  and  that  he  maintains  them  at  his 
own  expence,  and  with  great  profufion.  This 
king  had  formerly  twelve  fuch  kinglings  his 
tributaries  ;  but  the  Jagos  have  reduced  five 
of  them  under  their  dominion. 

Cuardof  It  is  alfo  reported,  that  at  Guinala  the 
hing  maintains  fifty  great  dogs,  cloth’d  in 
jackets  or  coats  made  of  fklns,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  watch  at  night  •,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  home  betimes,  for  fear 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  and  devour’d  by  thofe 
dogs,  every  one  of  which  has  a  keeper,  who 
chains  him  up  in  the  day  and  takes  care  to 
feed  him.  This  odd  fort  of  watch  has  been 
fettled  there,  becaufe  formerly  abundance 
of  wicked  vagabond  Blacks  ufed  to  refort  to 
Guinala.,  and  carry  away  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  night. 

The  com’  The  royal  council  confifis  of  the  king 
himfelf,  the  heads  and  chief  men  of  the 
country,  and  twelve  chofen  counfellors. 

Burial  of  ^ Blacks  in  thefe  parts  do  not  differ  from 

kings.  the  others  already  fpoken  of,  in  manners, 
cuftoms,  c.  but  only  in  the  way  of  be¬ 
wailing  and  burying  their  dead  kings,  which 
is  worth  obferving.  As  foon  as  the  king 
has  expired,  twelve  men,  call’d 5’aV^’w,  wear¬ 
ing  long  and  wide  gowns,  adorn’d  all  over 
with  feathers  of  feveral  colours,  make  it 
known  by  way  of  proclamation,  being  pre¬ 
ceded  by  twelve  other  men,  founding  a  trum¬ 
pet  in  a  doleful  manner  j  which,  as  foon  as 
heard  by  thepeople,every  man  runs  out  of  his 
houfe,covered  witha  white  cloth  or  fheet,  and 
goes  about  the  town  all  the  day,  whilft  the 
pi  incipal  perfons  of  the  country,  and  the  late 
.  VOL.V. 


king’s  officers  are  affembled  to  confult  about  Barbot. 
the  eleftion  of  a  new  king.  Having  agreed 
up©n  that  point,  they  order  the  body  of  the 
deceas’d  to  be  open’d,  and  burn  his  bowels 
before  the  idol  China.,  which  is  their  chief 
deity,  as  well  as  of  the  CaramanJ'as,  before 
fpoken  of.  Then  the  corpfe  is  very  well 
Walk’d  and  embalmed  with  fweet  odors 
mixed  with  the  afhes  of  the  bowels.  Every 
Black  is  obliged  upon  thefe  occafions  to  fur- 
nifh  his  quota  of  frankincenfe,  musk,  amber¬ 
gris, and  white  amber, according  tohisability. 

The  corpfe  remains  after  this  manner  rill  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  when  fix  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  country  carry  it  to  the  place  of  bu¬ 
rial,  being  cloathed  in  white  farcenet  gowns, 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  others,  playing 
a  melancholy  tune  on  a  fort  of  flutes  and 
hautboys,  made  after  their  manner.  After* 
thefe  follows  a  croud  of  Blacks.,  crying  and 
howling  as  loud  as  they  are  able.  The  corpfe 
being  thus  laid  in  the  grave,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  relations, who  are  ufually  on  horfeback 
upon  this  occafion,  and  cloathed  in  loofe 
larcenet  gowns,  which  is  a  fign  of  mo  urning, 
they  kill  that  wife  the  dead  king  waTondefl: 
of,  and  feveral  of  his  fervants,  to  wait  oa 
and  ferve  him  in  the  other  world  ;  and  that 
he  may  want  for  no  conveniency  there,  and 
to  the  fame  intent,  his  horfeis  to  be  kill’d. 

It  is  reported,  that  above  fifty  perfons  have 
been  fometimes  flaughter’d  upon  fuch  occa- 
lions  i  but  the  unheard-of  barbarities  ufually 
executed  on  thofe  wretched  victims  of  fu- 
perftition  and  ignorance,  before  they  give 
them  the  lafl:  ftroke  to  put  an  end  to  life, 
are  wonderfully  inhuman  *,  for,  they  are  faid 
to  tear  out  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
to  crufh  and  break  their  legs,  and  many- 
more  fuch-like  cruelties:  and  as  a  farther 
addition  to  themonftroufnefs  of  this  practice, 
they  oblige  the  miferable  creatures,  deftin’d 
for  this  butchery,  to  be  prefent  at  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  their  fellows  till  the  lafl.  This 
abominable  cuflom  ftrikes  fuch  a  terror  in¬ 
to  the  minds  of  the  wives  and  fervants,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  plaufible  (lories  told 
them  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  thofe 
who  are  fo  facrificed,  in  the  other  world, 
mod  of  them  abfeond,  or  run  quite  away, 
as  foon  as  they  apprehend  the  leaft  danger 
of  death  in  the  king. 

Mercator  in  his  Adas  obferves,  that  it  was  Examples 
formerly  the  cuflom  in  great  Partary  to  {si- of  other 
crifice,  on  mount  Alcai,  all  that  were  pre- 
fent  at  the  funeral  of  their  Great  Cham.,  by 
the  Mufeovites  call’d  Czar  Catauki  ;  and 
that  it  once  happened,  that  near  300000 
men  were  fo  butcher’d  ot  one  time.  Ema- 
77uel  de  Faria  y  Soufa  in  his  Spanijlo  hiflory  of, 
Portugal,  chap.  6.  pag.  40.  fpeaking  of  Vi~ 
riatus,  general  of  the  Lufitanians  or  Portu-' 
guefe,  about  an  hundred  and  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  who  was  kill’d  by  the  con- 

Z  .  trivance 
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Babrot.  trlvance  and  treachery  of  Servilius  CepiOy  a 
Roman  general  in  Spaw,  tells  this  paffage,  of 
the  fame  nature  as  what  we  are  fpeaking  of. 
That  the  Liifitanians  miffing  their  general, 
found  him  dead  in  his  tent  *,  whereupon  the 
whole  camp  was  fill’d  with  their  lamenta¬ 
tions. .  To  perform  his  funeral  rites  with 
all  imaginable  pomp,  they  rais’d  a  vaft  pile 
of  timber  in  the  midft  of  the  field,  leaving 
a  fpace  for  the  body.  The  top  of  the  pile 
was  adorn’d  with  colours  and  other  trophies 
of  arms.  Then  their  idolatrous  prieft  going 
up  to  the  top,  call’d  upon  the  ghoft  of  Vi~ 
rialus^  and  killing  fome  captives,  fprinkled 
the  arms  with  their  blood  ;  which  done,  he 
came  down,  and  letting  fire  to  the  pile,  the 
body  was  confumed  in  a  moment. 

Unfettled  The  Portuguefe  jefuits,  and  other  miffio- 

Biacks.  ners,  about  the  oeginning  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
ry,  baptized  many  of  this  nation  of  Gtanahy 
who  foon  relaps’d  into  their  former  paganifm 
and  fuperftitioLis  worfhip  of  the  idol  China  : 
fome  of  them,  uponfrelfi  exhortations,  were 
again  reconciled,  but  as  loon  fell  back  into 
their  abfurdities ;  which,  at  laft,  tired  thofe 
miffioners,  who  were  thus  convinc’d,  that 
to  undertake  the  converfion  of  thofe  infidels 
was  labour  in  vain,  and  therefore  refufcd  to 
baptize  the  king,  and  fome  of  his  courtiers 
who  defired  it',  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
that  country. 


Book  L 

The  kingdom  of  Biguha  or  Bufequi  is  in-Bi,8:uba 
habited  by  the  people  call’d  as  has 

been  fitid  before,  and  depends  on  that  of 
Guinala.  The  port  of  Biguba  is  fomewhat 
higher  up  the  river  than  that  of  Balola  or 
Bayla^  which  is  inhabited  by  x^^x^'Tangos-maGS^ 
and  Biguha  moftly  by  Portuguefe.  Th.t 'Pan- 
gos-macs  are  faid  to  be  of  Portuguefe  extrac¬ 
tion,  fome  of  that  nation  having  marry’d 
black  women however  it  is,  they  differ  not 
in  cuftoms  and  manners  from  the  generality 
of  the  other  Blachy  going  almoft  naked, 
and  cutting  or  fcarifying  their  bodies  like 
them . 

When  a  king  of  Biguha  dies,  and  leaves  Cr«f/ 
only  one  fon,  that  fon  is  immediately  en-^'’'"* 
thron’d  ;  but  if  he  leaves  feveral,  the  eldeft 
cannot  be  king  till  he  has  kill’d  all  the  o- 
thers  hand  to  hand  •,  the  Biafares  looking 
upon  the  braveft  as  moft  worthy  of  that  dig¬ 
nity.  This  way  of  deciding  the  right  to 
the  crown  being  tedious,  it  occafions  great 
troubles  and  tumults  during  the  interreg¬ 
num. 

There  are  few  chriftians  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  notwithftanding  the  great  toils  former¬ 
ly  undergone  by  the  miftioners  for  gain¬ 
ing  of  converts  ;  but  the  groffeft  paganifm 
is  follow’d  by  all  the  natives  without  ex¬ 
ception. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  ijlands  BifTos  ,•  their  inhabitants  and  produPi ;  Biffos  town  and  tradei 
How  they  plight  thetr  faith  to  f  rangers  s  their  habit houfes^  foody  burials ^ 
6Cc.  0/ Rio  Grande,  and  the  if  and  Fermofa. 


BifTos  T"  ifiands  of  Bifos  or  BioghnSy  or  Bif- 

ijlunds.  X  or  Bi'zagooZy  or,  according  to  the 

French^  Bifu,  lie  to  the  weftward  of  the 
coaft  of  Biguhay  being  inhabited  by  the  Ja- 
gos.  The  largeft  of  them  is  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  call’d  Ilha  Fermofa  or  beautiful  ifiand  •, 
and  by  the  Spaniards,  if  a  de  Fernan  Poy 
that  is,  Ferdinand  Po’s  ifiand,  becaufe  he 
difcover’d  it.  Some  will  have  it,  that  there 
are  near  eighty  ifiands  call’d  B’ffoSy  between 
cape  Roxo  and  Rio  grai  de,  enclofed  on  the 
weft  fide  by  a  large  bank,  which  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  call  Baixos  dos  BijagoSy  and  the  Frenchy 
Banc  de  St.  Pierre. 

Fermofa  Fha  Ferjfiofa  is  parted  from  the  main  by 
and  Bufll  the  river  Analuy,  as  are  alfo  two  other  ifiands 
iflanJs.  Oppofite  to  the  channel,  call’d  the 

Bot,  is  the  ifiand  ot'BuJJi,  inhabited  by  the 
Papelsy  whofe  king  is  not  very  abfolute. 
The  fea  is  fo  fhallow  there,  that  a  man 
may  pafs  over  to  It  without  being  wet  above 
the  mid  leg.  T  his  ifiand  is  about  ten  leagues 
in  compafs,  and  has  two  ports,  the  one  on 
the  eaft  fide,  cak’d  Old  Port  *,  the  other  on 
the  fouth  fide,  named  fVhite  Stones  Harbour, 


Dircdtly  oppofite  to  it,  is  the  village  of  Caze- 
luty  on  the  continent,  and  feveral  little 
ifiands  not  inhabited.  About  two  leagues  Bif- 
from  it,  is  the  ifiand  by  the  French  call’d 
des  Biffeaux4  A  ffiip  of  three  hundred  tuns 
canpafseafily  between  the  two  ifiands,  know¬ 
ing  the  channel.  This  ifiand  is  about  forty 
leagues  in  compafs,  inhabited  by  Papel 
Biacksy  divided  into  nine  feveral  tribes  or 
nations,  each  govern’d  by  a  king  of  its  own  j 
but  one  of  them  is  fovereign  over  all  the  reft, 
who  depend  on  him  as  governours  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  prime  men  in  it,  are  call’d 
G>  argeSy  fignify  ing  as  much  as  dukes  or  peers. 
Thefeare  the  candidates  when  a  new  king  is 
to  be  chofen,  which  is  done  after  this  manner. 

They  draw  up  in  a  ring,  in  the  midft  o^^leBlonof 
which  is  the  tomb  of  the  deceas’d  king,  ^ 
made  of  reeds,  and  held  up  by  feveral  men, 
who,  dancing  about,  tofs  it  up,  and  he  on 
whom  it  falls  is  their  king. 

Thefe  ifiands  are  very  fruitful,  though  all  fertility. 
over  woody,  being  every  where  water’d  with 
feveral  ftreams  and  rivulets,  and  producing 
palm-wiiie,  palm-oil  and  many  ocher  forts  of 

refrefiiments. 
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refrcfhments.  The  country  is  all  flat  and 
low,  only  here  and  there  Ibme  hillocks  and 
arable  ridges  at  Tome  diftance  from  one  ano- 
ther.  The  foil  is  fo  good,  that  any  thing 
grows  with  little  labour,  fo  that  there  is 
plenty  of  rice,  honey,  wax,  GwV^-f^-pepper, 
much  valu’d  by  the  Barbary  Moors.  It  is 
alfo  well  ftor’d  with  all  forts  of  beads,  as 
dags,  fallow-deer,  elephants,  Gfc. 

The  fea  about  them  abounds  in  fidi  of  fe- 
veral  kinds,  and  produces  ambergris,  which 
the  natives  fometimes  find  on  the  fhore. 
ifatlves.  The  natives  are  tall,  but  very  lean,  and 
fpeak  no  other  language  but  their  own 
but  are  a  wild  treacherous  people,  with 
whom  there  was  but  little  trading  till  of 
late.  In  the  year  1683,  they  mafiacred  all 
the  crew  of  a  Dutch  Ihip,  who  were  gone 
afhore,  either  upon  necefllty,  or  to  divert 
themfelves,  not  fufpedling  the  inhabitants  to 
be  of  fuch  a  bloody  difpofition.  Only  a  cab- 
bin-boy  was  preferv’d  alive  among  them,  and 
afterwards  ranfom’d  by  an  Erglijh  fadlor  of 
Gamboa.,  who  ufed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
trade  to  thefe  iflands  forflaves,  millet,  poul¬ 
try,  cattle,  and  parrots  blue  and  green. 
When  ihips  arrive  at  their  ports,  no  perfons 
are  fufler’d  to  land,  till  the  king  has  facri- 
flccd  a  bullock  j  which  done,  any  may  go 
alhore. 

BiiTos  The  town  of  Btjfos.,  in  the  ifland  des  Bif- 
ieron.  feaux  is  very  large,  and  almod  three  leagues 
in  length,  becaufe  of  the  many  orchards  and 
plantations  there  are  within  it,  belonging  to 
-  the  Portugue/c,  who  have  there  a  colony  ot 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  families,  with  a 
convent  of  Recolels.,  and  a  parifli  church  » 
trading  thence  to  all  the  other  iflands  of  Bif- 
fos^  to  Rw  Nunnez,  and  Sierra  Leona.,  bring¬ 
ing  thence  flayes,  elephants  teeth,  fome  gold- 
dufl,  Gfc.  which  they  fell  again  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  refort  thither.  They  value  a 
man  flave  from  twenty  to  thirty  bars  of  iron, 
according  to  the  time  and  fcarcity. 

French  The  French  Senega  company  began  in 
trade.  1 685  to  drive  a  trade  here,  and  carry  the 
following  forts  of  goods  to  barter  for  flaves, 
elephants  teeth,  wax,  (Pc, 

Iron  bars, 

Bugles  of  fundry  forts, 

Coral, 

Yarn  of  divers  colours, 

Fnze, 

SatalFs  or  brafs  bafons, 

Brafs  kettles. 

Hats, 

Yellow  amber. 

Pieces  of  eight. 

Knives,  and  many  other  kinds  of  haber- 
dafliery  ware. 

Englifli.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  a  hand  in  the  trade 
of  the  BFfos.,  and  will  foon  out-do  the 
French,  becaufe  of  their  nearnefs  at  Gain- 
boa. 


The  bell  road  for  fliips  to  ride  before  theRAnnor. 
town  ot  B jffos,  is  juft  oppofite  to  the  parifh 
church,  not  above  an  EngLJJj  mile  from  the 
fhore,  ouzy  ground  j  but  nearer  the  fliore 
is  better  anchorage,  where  fhips  of  fixty 
guns  may  ride  fife  :  the  place  by  the  trench 
is  call’d  Port  Bijfeaux. 

In  the  year  1686,  the  Portuguefe  wereporm- 
adually  eredling  a  little  fort  there,  to  fe-guefe. 
cure  their  colony,  and  hinder  ftrangers  from 
trading  there,  that  they  might  engrofs  it 
all  to  themfelves,  having  obtain’d  a  grant 
of  the  king  of  the  ifland,  by  means  of  a 
very  confiderable  prefent  fent  him  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  *,  but  they  had  then  only 
two  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  and  a  very 
inconfiderable  garrifon.  It  may  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  difappoint  this  defign  of  the  Pertu- 
guefe,  the  fame  way  they  work’d  upon  the 
king  of  the  Bijfos,  if  the  French  or  EngU/h 
flrould  offer  as  good,  or  a  better  prefent  than 
the  Portuguefe  did,  which  would  doubtlefs 
induce  that  black  king  to  grant  them  the 
fame  privilege  -,  if  it  were  thought  conve¬ 
nient  for  promoting  or  fecuring  the  trade 
there,  or,  at  leafl:,  they  might  have  leave  to 
fettle  in  fome  other  place  near  it :  for  the 
Blacks  in  general  are  not  pleas’d  with  this 
grant  made  to  the  Pcrtuguefe,v<i\\\Q\\  excludes 
all  other  Europeans  from  trading  with  their 
nation  ;  and  it  is  likely,  things  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long,  thofe  Blacks  being  great  flick- 
lers  for  liberty. 

There  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  this 
ifland,  befides  that  I  have  mentioned.  ThtThe  king. 
king’s  place  is  within  half  a  league  of  it, 
one  parifli  and  one  monaftery,  as  was  faid 
before.  Several  of  the  Portuguefe  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  married  to  native  black  women  ; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  baptized, 
and  profefs  the  Roman  CathoUck  religion. 

The  king  has  his  guards,  other  foldiers, 
and  many  wives  of  different  ag'Cs.  He  has 
at  leafl;  fifty  canoes  for  war,  each  of  them 
capable  of  carrying  thirty  men  •,  and  two 
or  three  times  a  year  he  fends  this  fleet  to 
make  war  on  the  Biafayes,  dwelling  on  the 
continent.  The  foldiers  of  thefe  iflands 
have  no  other  weapons  but  a  cutlace  hang¬ 
ing  to  their  arm.  The  Biffos  have  an  open 
trade  with  the  towns  of  Bollo  and  Cacheo. 

The  town  of  Bollo  lies  between  the  other  boIIo 
two,  and  affords  millet,  cattle,  and  poultry,  town. 

Every  fliip,  or  brigantine,  that  comes  to 
Biffos,  or  the  neighbouring  roads,  is  to  pay 
the  duty  of  anchorage,  befides  the  cuftoms, 
whicli  make  a  part  of  that  king’s  revenue. 

Mofl:  of  the  bees-wax  purchafed  Oit  Biffos, 
comes  from  Cacheo  and  Gera,  a  Portuguefe 
colony  and  town  feated  above  fifty  leagues 
up  the  country,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  cuftom  of  facrificing  an  ox  at  Biffos,  sucrifiee. 
and  other  places  along  this  coaft,  to  their 
great  idol  China,  in  the  prefence  of  fome 

one 
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Barbot.  one  of  the  Blip’s  crew,  above  hinted  at,  is 

l/V’Vin  lieu  of  a  folcmn  affirmation,  or  oath, 
that  they  will  not  abufe  or  defraud  the 
ftranger  •,  which  ceremony  is  thus  per¬ 
formed  ;  After  the  bullock  is  killed,  the 
prieft-  drops  fome  of  the  blood  on  the 
ftranger’s  ffioes,  and  hangs  up  the  horns  or 
feet  on  the  Fetiche  tree  *,  and  whofoever 
takes  them  down,  forfeits  an  ox. 

Habit.  The  king  of  the  Bijfos  dreffes  himfelf 
much  after  the  Portugiiefe  manner  •,  but  the 
generality  of  the  Blach  go  quite  naked, 
having  only  a  fmall  flap  of  kid-flcin,  dreflfed 
and  painted  red,  to  cover  their  privities, 
tied  about  their  thighs,  the  ends  fupported 
by  a  narrow  ftrap  of  leather,  girt  about 
their  waift.  The  women  wear  clothes  much 
like  thofe  of  Caho  Verde. 

Houfes  and  The  houfes  or  hutts  are  in  form  like  thofe 

food.  Rio  Frefco^  and  of  the  fime  materials. 

Their  ufuil  food  is  millet,  boil’d  with 
fowls,  or  beef,  bananas,  and  figs,  and  their 
drink  palm-wine. 

Graves.  They  buty  the  dead  Banding  up-ight, 
niaking  a  deep  pit,  or  grave,  which  they 
fill  up  with  feveral  forts  of  provifions,  be- 
fide  the  body.  The  funerals  of  their  dead 
kings  are  very  much  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  with  the  fame  inhumanity,  as  I  have 
before  defcrib’d  in  thofe  of  Gninala  *,  only 
with  this  difference  at  B Jfos.,  as  it  was  prac- 
tifed  at  the  obfequies  of  a  king  not  long 
before  the  year  1686.  They  maffacred 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  handfemeft 
maids  in  the  country,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  ferve  the  de- 
ceafed  king  as  wives  and  concubines  in  the 
other  world  as  alfo  a  like  number  of 
young  men  of  the  befl;  fort,  fome  of  them 
offering  up  themfelves  of  their  own  free 
will,  for  fulfilling  of  that  inhuman  cuBom  *, 
but  many  others  were  taken  up  by  force. 
Thofe  who  thus  prodigally  caB  away  their 
lives,  on  fuch  occafions,  do  it  upon  the  ab- 
furd  notion,  that  it  is  highly  honourable : 
however,  this  brutal  notion  lofes  ground 
very  much  among  the  better  fort  of  Blacks  ; 
who,  as  foon  as  they  hear  their  king  is  in 
danger  of  death,  remove  and  hide  their 
daughters  ;  and  the  handfomeB  maidens, 
who  have  no  parents,  will  abfeond  carefully 
even  from  their  own  relations.  Befides  the 
many  young  men  and  maids  thus  Baughter’d 
and  buried  with  the  corpfe  of  the  deceas’d 
king,  the  remaining  part  of  the  grave, 
which  is  generally  very  deep  and  fpacious, 
is  filled  up  with  provifions,  clothes,  gold, 
filver,  fweet  feents,  Buffs,  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  is  judg’d  neceflary  to  ferve  fuch 
a  company  for  a  confiderable  time,  fome 
lay  five  or  fix  years,  but  that  feems  too 
much. 

...  In  thefe  parts  their  god  is  repre- 
“^Tented  by  a  bullock’s,  or  a  ram’s  head  carv’d 


in  wood,  after  their  manner,  or  elfe  made 
of  a  fort  of  paBe,  of  the  flower  of  millet, 
kneaded  with  blood,  and  mixed  with  hair 
and  feathers  •,  and  they  have  very  many  of 
thefe  idols.  There  are  fifteen  or  fixteeii 
of  them  in  a  hutc  near  the  door  of  the  king’s 
houfe,  at  Biffos  ;  and  no  man  dares  touch 
'them,  befides  the  prieBs,  at  the  time  of  fome 
folemn  ficrifice,  when  they  remove  one  or 
more  of  them  to  the  place  appointed  for 
that  ceremony  and  as  foon  as  that  is  per¬ 
form’d,  return  the  fame  to  chappel  or  lodge, 
among  the  reB.  By  this  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  wretched  grofs  idolaters  thefe 
B'lffo  Blacks  are. 

Their  weapons  are  the  fame  as  thofe  oi  Arms  and 
the  Blacks  at  the  river  of  St.  Dominick., 
but  not  fo  neat  and  handy.  The  natural 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  thefe  iflanders, 
renders  them  formidable  to  their  enemies 
on  the  continent,  with  whom  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  at  variance,  and  fometimes^  with 
the  Portuguefe  for  they  are  bold  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  war,  and  formerly  conquered 
fix  fmall  provinces  on  the  main,  bringing 
their  adverfaries  fo  low,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  call  in  the  Sjaniards  to  their  afTiBance. 

They  often  go  a  privateering  in  their 
arm’d  canoes,  up  the  neighbouring  rivers  ; 
and  once  forc’d  the  king  of  Biguha  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  thickeB  of  the  foreBs  in  his 
country,  to  avoid  their  fury  ;  whilB  they 
carry’d  oflf  great  numbers  of  his  fub- 
jedls,  and  others  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Each  of  thefe  Bijfo  iflands  has  its  parth  covern- 
cular  prince,  or  commander  in  chief,  but^e»/. 
all  of  them  fubordinate  to  the  king  of  the 
jages.,  who  commonly  refides  in  Ilha  Fer~ 
tnofa.,  or  the  beautiful  ifland,  and  is  Bikd 
the  Great  King.  Thefe  Blacks  ofier  up  in 
facrifice  to  their  idols,  bullocks,  capons,  and 
kids. 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  tOcourfe  t9 
infert  the  courfe  t\\c  French  Beer  from  Gcereefail. 
to  the  Biffos.  From  Goerec  they  Band  S  S  E. 
to  cape  St.  Mar)\  of  the  river  Gamboa., 
being  twenty-fix  leagues,  but  taking  fome- 
what  to  fouthward,  to  avoid  Punta  Serena. 

From  cape  St.  Mary  they  Beer  fouth,  along 
the  Biore,  in  eight  fathom  water,  ouzy 
ground,  for  twenty-one  leagues,  to  cape 
St.  Atine,  the  coaB  there  lying  north  and 
fouth.  This  cape  St.  Anne  at  a  diBance 
ffiows  like  high  land,  but  is  low  when 
near. 

Ten  leagues  S  E.  from  cape  Rexo,  Three 
coaB  forms  three  points,  which  as  you  points. 
come  from  the  faid  cape,  look  like  iflands, 
there  being  fix  or  feven  fathom  water  in  the 
channel  between  them.  When  thofe  three 
points  are  brought  to  bear  N  E.  they  bear 
up  towards  them  till  within  the  diBance  of 
about  a  league,  to  avoid  falling  oB'  to  the 
SW,  on  the  ifland  Carache  *,  after  which, they 
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fteer  SE.  or  ESE.  at  about  a  league,  or 
fomewhat  more  diftance  from  the  Ihore. 
Carache  The  ifland  Car  ache  is  feen  from  the  three 
ipnd.  points  aforefaid.  Almoft  in  the  m.idft  of 
the  channel,  between  the  continent  and 
Carache^  is  a  ridge  of  rocks ;  but  the  lar¬ 
board  fide  muft  be  kept  towards  the  con¬ 
tinent,  ftill  founding  in  fix,  feven,  eight, 
and  nine  fathom  water. 

From  the  faid  three  points,  the  courfe 
is  SE.  for  feven  leagues,  to  point  BuJJy^ 
which  runs  far  out  into  the  fea.  F rom  point 
Bujfy  to  that  of  Gu’jambeau  ESE.  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  fathom,  with  good  an¬ 
choring  every  where.  This  point  of  Gu^am- 
heau  is  not  fo  foul  as  that  of  Bujfj. 

The  tides  in  thefe  parts  run  nine  hours, 
at  two  leagues  diftance  of  the  land,  and 
are  to  be  nicely  obferved  but  efpecially 
that  which  comes  out  of  a  fmall  river  near 
Bujfy  point,  there  being  three  little  low 
iflands  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where  fome  fliips 
have  run  a-ground,  notwithftanding  there' 
is  eighteen  fathom  water  in  fome  places,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  them. 

From  Gwjatnheau  point  is  feen  that  of 
St.  Martin.,  lying  eight  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  ;  as  alfo  the  ifland  Carache.,  with  that 
call’d  the  little  Papagay.,  reckoned  one  of 
the  Bijffhs.  There  is  no  coming  within  a 
league  of  the  Papagay  ifland,  by  reafon  of 
a  bank  of  fand  near  it,  and  ftretching  out 
eaft  and  weft.  St.  Martin'%  point  is  alfo 
very  foul,  for  a  league  out  at  fea.  At  a 
league  diftance  from  point  St.  Martin.,  may 
be  feen  an  ifland  once  as  big  as  that  call’d 
ip/tndi^s  Papagay,  known  by  the  name  of  Ilha  das 
Galinhas.  QaVmhas,  or  the  ifland  of  hens,  lying  near 
the  main  land  of  Bijfos.  The  courfe  from 
St.  Martin's  point  to  that  ifland  is  N  E. 
The  name  was  given  it  by  the  Portuguefe 
from  the  vaft  multitude  of  Pintado  hens 
there  is  on  it. 

There  is  a  paflage  between  this  ifland 
and  the  continent,  but  not  fafe,  becaufe 
veflTels  may  be  drove  afliore  by  the  ftrong 
tides ;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  das  Galinhas,  and  that  of 
the  forcerers,  bearing  SE.from  the  road  of 
the  town  of  Bijfos,  and  fo  come  to  an  an¬ 
chor  at  Bijfos  in  feven  fathom  water,  * 
Sorcerers  This  ifland  of  Sorcerers  is  all  over  wood’ 
ijlund.  gel,  and  appointed  by  the  natives  for  a 
great  facrifice,  which  the  king  of  the  Bijfos 
performs  there  in  perfon  every  two  years. 
Any  Ibip  may  fafely  ride  at  anchor  near  it. 

The  iflanders  of  Carache  and  Cafegu  are 
a  treacherous,  and  confequently  a  jealous 
people,  perpetually  at  war  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Their  king  is  one  of  the  talleft 
men  that  can  be  feen. 

The  iflands  between  Carache  and  Cafegu 
are  inhabited  but  thofe  of  Papagay  and 
Sarques  are  not,  but  all  over  wooded. 
Vot.  V. 


The  ifland  Cafegu  is  about  fix  leagues  in  BARBor.* 
co.mpafs  ;  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it  is  a  con- 
venient  watering-place,  and  the  water  isp^%^ 
frefli  and  good.  The  natives  of  it,  tho’  ' 
not  fo  bold  as  the  other  iflanders,  yet  for 
profit  make  incurfions  into  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  to  take  flaves,  whom  they 
fell  to  the  Europeans. 

The  great  Fetiche's  tree  is  in  the  midft  strange 
the  ifland,  being  an  ever-green,  from  whofe^"^* 
leaves  they  fay  water  is  continually  drop-* 
ping,  as  has  been  long  reported  of  fuch 
anotiier  tree  in  the  ifland  Ferro,  one  of 
the  Canaries  ;  but  this  laft  has  been  dif- 
proved  by  all  perfons  who  have  been  on 
thofe  iflands.  The  Blacks  adorn  this  tree 
with  abundance  of  polifli’d  horns ;  and  it 
is  a  high  crime  for  any  man  to  do  the 
leaft  hurt  to  it.  The  petty  king  of  the 
ifland  keeps  fome  elephants  for  his  pleafure, 
in  a  park  made  to  that  end. 

Having  directed  the  courfe  to  the  Bijfos, 

I  will  now  add  the  courfe  to  depart  thence 
with  the  fame  fafety,  when  bound  for  the 
JVeJi^ Indies,  or  for  Europe. 

This  muft  be  done  by  tiding  it,  for  at  every  courp 
turn  of  the  tide,  the  Ihip  is  to  come  to  anA®»» 
anchor  ;  one  tide  carrying  her  from  the^‘^°^‘ 
road  of  Bijfos  to  St.  Martin's  point  5  an¬ 
other  from  thence  to  point  Guyamheau  ;  a 
third  from  this  to  that  of  Bujfy  and  a  fourth 
from  Bujfy  to  the  three  iflands,  or  three 
points.  The  tide  fets  NW  andSE.  and 
fpecial  care  muft  be  taken  to  give  each  cape, 
point,  or  bank,  a  fufficient  berth. 

When  you  have  brought  the  three  points 
to  bear  N  E.  or  N  E  by  E.  then  fteer 
away  WNW.  boldly,  by  which  means 
you  will  clear  the  banks  of  Carache,  tho* 
they  run  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  out 
to  fea,  keeping  in  feven,  eight,  and  nine 
fathom  water,  till  you  come  into  fifteen. 

If  you  defign  for  the  Wejl-Indies,  fliape 
your  courfe  due  weft,  as  foon  as  you  lofe 
fight  of  Carache  *,  but  if  you  are  bound 
for  Europe,  fteer  W  N  W. 

The  tides  out  at  fea,  fomewhat  diftant 
from  thefe  iflands,  fet  S  W.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  the  fun  is  there  in 
the  Zenith,  the  wind  being  generally  at 
north,  you  may  fteer  W  N  W. 

Rib  Grande,  generally  believ’d  by  all  Rio 
travellers  to  be  one  of  the  fix  known  bran-  Grande, 
ches  which  convey  the  Niger  into  the  Atlan- 
tickoct2.i\,  and  the  moft  foutherly  of  them, 
is  fo  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  except 
fome  few  Portuguefe,  that  there  can  be 
no  particular  and  exaft  defeription  of  it 
given.  All  we  know  in  general  is,  that 
the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  far  up 
into  the  country.  The  main  reafon  why 
fo  little  known  to  fea-faring  people,  is  its 
being  inhabited  on  both  fidcs  by  wild,  fa- 
vage  Blacks,  little  acquainted  with  trade, 
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Barbot.  who  have  often  infulted  fuch  as  have  been 
forced  to  put  in  there,  either  for  want  of 
provifions,  or  fome  other  accident.  Befides, 
the  tide  runs  out  extremely  rapid,  and  the 
entrance  is  much  encumber’d  with  fands 
and  ftioals  *,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  fome  Ihips  have  perifli’d  there,  and 
others  been  alTaulted  by  the  natives,  who 
wear  long  collars  of  old  ropes  about  their 
necks,  which  it  is  likely  they  have  had 
from  fuch  veflels  as  have  been  call  away, 
or  they  have  plunder’d. 

Fermofa  Some  few  leagues  from  the  fhore,  to 

jpnJ.  fouthward  of  this  river’s  mouth,  is  a 

very  fine  flat  ifland,  about  ten  leagues  in 
compafs ',  and  therefore  call’d  Fermofa^  that 
is,  beautiful  •,  abounding  in  rice,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accefs,  by  reafon  of  the  fea’s  break¬ 
ing  on  its  ftrand,  to  the  weflward  :  the 
eaft-fide  faces  feveral  fmall  iflands,  which 
are  near  it,  and  the  continent  oppofite  to 
them.  It  is  a  proper  place  to  be  fupply’d 
with  rice,  bullocks,  poultry,  water  and 
fewel  •,  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  rude 
to  ftrangers,  fo  that  there  is  no  ventVJftng 
afhore,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  fome 
French  men  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have 
been  there  of  late,  in  much  want  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  when  the  iflandcrs  attack’d  their 
boat,  and  took  two  of  their  men,  trifling 
lots  to  decide  whofe  flaves  they  fhould  be; 
but  the  mafter  of  the  vefiel  at  length  pre¬ 
vail’d  with  the  king,  who  feem’d  to  be 
fomewhat  more  civiliz’d  than  the  reft  of  the 
Blacks,  to  have  them  reftor’d,  after  fending 
fome  goods  for  their  ranfom. 

Wayofcufl-  Their  way  of  calling  lots,  upon  this  oc- 

ing  lots,  cafion,  is  fomewhat  remarkable  •,  they  put 
into  a  gourd,  or  cup,  as  many  fmall  bits  of 
cloth,  of  feveral  colours,  as  there  are  Blacks, 


every  one  of  them  chufing  his  colour.  Thefe 
they  fhake,  and  mix  very  well  *,  and  then 
one  appointed  for  the  purpofe  draws  the 
faid  lots,  by  which  it  is  decided  to  whom 
the  flave  fhall  belong.  This  done,  they 
perform  a  ceremony  on  the  flave,  thus : 
they  take  a  hen,  or  pullet,  and  cut  off 
the  head  and  both  wings,  which  they  tie 
about  his  neck,  and  hang  the  mainVd  body 
of  the  hen  over  him,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  blood  may  drop  down  on  his  head  and 
feet,  by  which  ceremony  they  pretend  to 
conftitute  him  a  flave  to  the  perfon  on 
whom  the  lot  fell. 

Thefe  iflanders  go  almoft  naked,  wear- T-fc? 
ing  only  a  fquare  piece  of  black  Spanijh  lea- 
ther,  hanging  by  a  thong  or  rope  about 
their  waift,  to  cover  their  privy  parts  ;  as 
alfo  a  little  cap,  or  head-band,  of  the  fame 
leather,  which  ’tisfuppofed  they  knowhow 
to  drefs,  after  the  Spanijh  way,  or  elfe  it 
is  fold  them  by  the  Portuguefe  trading  to 
Rio  Grande.  They  have  no  other  weapons, 
but  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  javelins, 
and  are  covetous  of  brandy,  iron  bars,  knives, 
mufquets,  powder,  and  ball ;  all  which  they 
get  from  the  Europeans,  conftantly  trading 
at  the  Bijfos,  where  they  have  refidences. 
Hence  it  is  they  are  fo  apt  to  affault  ftrangers, 
who  chance  to  come  to  their  ifland  ;  becaufe 
when  they  have  got  and  made  any  of  them 
flaves,  they  at  one  time  or  other  carry  them 
to  the  BlJfos,  and  there  get  fuch  European 
goods  as  they  like  for  their  ranfom.  Thefe 
fay,  that  the  Blacks  inhabiting  on  the  other 
fide  of  Rio  Grande,  are  more  wild  and  cruel 
to  ftrangers  than  themfelves  for  they  will 
fcarce  releafe  a  white  man  upon  any  condi¬ 
tion  whatfoever,  but  will  fooner  or  later 
murder,  and  perhaps  devour  them. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  rivers  Niger  and  Nile,  the  ancient  and  modern  accounts  of  them 
and  their  fources.  The  gold  trade,  and  elejhants  teeth. 


IT  will  not,  I  believe,  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader,  in  this  place,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  fource  of  the  rivers 
Wile  and  Niger,  erroneoufly  taken  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  little  known  in  former  ages : 
for  notwithftanding  all  the  induftry  ufed 
to  difcover  the  fprings  of  Nile,  whatfoever 
the  ancients  writ  concerning  it,  was  either 
abfolutely  falfe,  or  uncertain. 

Sefoflris  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kings 
of  Egypt,  Catnhyfes,  Alexander  the  great, 
Julius  Ccrfar,  Nero,  and  many  other  mo- 
narchs  fpared  neither  coft,  nor  labour,  to 
difcover  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  without  any 
fuccefs.  Thefe  latter  ages  have  difcover’d 
that  fecret  ;  and  F.  Pais  informs  us,  that 
he  found  and  obferved  it,  in  the  prefence 


of  the  emperor  of  Ahijfinia,  on  the  21ft  of 
April,  in  the  year  1618  ;  but  I  will  firft 
fpeak  of  the  Niger. 

The  Niger 

T  S  the  moft  confiderable  river  through-  Different 
out  the  country  of  Nigritia,  or  the  land 
of  the  Blacks.  The  Arabs  at  this  time  call 
Hued  Niger  •,  and  fome  take  it  for  the  Afnaga. 
of  Pliny,  pretending  that  the  river  Gamboa. 
is  the  true  channel  which  conveys  it  into 
the  ocean,  and  urging,  that  the  rivers  Se-^ 
nega  and  Grande  are  only  branches  of  the 
Gatnboa.  Others  will  have  Rio  Grande  to 
be  the  true  Niger,  and  all  the  others  above 
mention’d  only  branches  of  it.  However, 
moft  of  the  ableft  geographers  of  this  age, 

after 
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after  much  contefting  about  it,  agree  that  mingo^  or  the  river  of  St.  Dominick',  theBARsor. 
the  Gamboa  and  Senega  are  branches  of  the  fihh  Rio  Grande.,  or  the  great  river,  from 
Niger.,  parting  from  it  in  Cantozi,  or  Can-  which  flows  the  Gumala,  being  the  fixth 
torfi,  a  province  Nigntia.  This  river  mouth,  and  the  the  feventh.  Never- 

Guarda  runs  in  a  body  from  the  lake  Sigefmes,  or  thelefs,  fome  of  the  mod  corrcd:  accounts 
lake.  of  Guarda,  being  a  fmall  Mediterranean  fea,  of  this  time,  feem  to  miftruft  this  account, 
near  one  hundred  leagues  in  length  from  as  if  Gamboa,  Santo  Domingo,  Rio  Grande, 
eaft  to  weft,  and  about  fifty  leagues  in  Guinala  and  Biguba  rivers,  did  not  proceed 
breadth,  north  and  fouth,  in  a  pyramidal  from  the  Ica,  or  Senega  river,  which  is  the 
fcrm,  and  lying  between  the  fourth  and  dired  branch,  or  part  of  the  Niger,  at  its 
the  ninth  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  coming  out  of  the  lake  ,  or 

the  meridian  London  *,  between  the  king-  as  has  been  faid  above.  They  obferve,  that 
doms  of  Agadez  on  the  north,  that  of  Guber  at  a  place  call’d  Bajogue  Aq^uibaca,  the  great 
on  the  fouth,  Cajfena  and  Bito  on  the  eaft,  river  Senega  divides  itfelf,  forming  a  very 
and  Meizara  on  the  weft.  This  Meizara  large  ftream,  called  the  black  river,  as  the 
lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  kingdom  of  lea  is  there  alfo  called  the  white  river  j  which 
‘Lombouclon,  or  Lombut and  the  river  is  gliding  along  to  the  S  W.  for  about  forty 
call’d  Ica,  or  Senega,  by  the  people  of  Lorn-  leagues,  ends  in  a  lake  call’d  the  great  lake 
but,  as  far  up  eaftward,  as  the  towns  of  in  the  country  of  Mandinga.  Nor  do  they 
Semegda,  and  Limby  or  Lamb^,  two  towns,  fty  any  thing  more  pofitive  concerning  the 
the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  fprings  of  Gamboa,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  faid  river  :  which,  coming  other  rivers  above  mentioned, 
out  of  the  aforefaid  lake,  takes  a  large  The  Arabian  geographers  pretend,  that 
compafs  to  the  northward,  at  the  upper  the  Niger  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Nile  mh. 
part  whereof  ftands  the  city  of  Tombut,  on  Egjpt,  which  abfeonding  under  ground, 
the  north-fide,  and  a  few  miles  up  the  land,  rifes  again  by  the  name  of  the  Niger.  The 
The  town  of  Cabrahon  the  bank  of  the  Arabs  Numidia  call  them  both  by  the 
Senega,  about  fixty  leagues  eaft  from  the  fame  name  of  Nile ;  but  for  diftinflion  fake, 
rocks,  which  make  a  fall  in  the  faid  river  the  one  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the  other  the 
Senega,  near  the  towns  of  Galama,  Gour'j,  Nile  oi  Nigritia.  There  are  others  of  this 
and  Boromaia,  lying  in  about  two  degrees  fame  opinion,  that  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
of  weft  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Lon-  proceed  both  from  the  fame  fource,  becaufe 
don,  according  to  the  moft  corredt  obfer-  they  both  produce  the  fame  fpecies  of  ani- 
vations  of  thefe  latter  times.  mals  and  monfters,  and  overflow  at  the 

Source  of  The  fource  of  the  Niger  has  been  much  fame  time  ;  and,  Pliny  fays,  the  antients 
r^eNigcr.  contended  about  in  former  ages ;  fome  pre-  were  of  this  opinion,  alledging  for  a  farther 
tending  it  was  in  a  lake,  to  the  eaftward  of  proof,  befides  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
the  defarts  of  Seu,  or  Sen.  Modern  geo-  Niger,  as  well  as  the  Nile,  produces  a  fort 
graphers  will  have  it  to  come  out  of  a  lake,  of  rulhes,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Egyptians 
call’d  tht  Black  Lake,  on  the  borders  of  the  inftead  of  paper  to  write  on,  and  the  plant 
kingdoms  of  Mendra  and  Vanque,  adjoin-  Papyrus. 

ing  to  Ngritia  and  Abijfmia  •,  and  affirm  it  The  new  tranflation  of  the  Latin  hiftory 
runs  thence  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bia-  of  Ethiopia,  written  by  Ludolphus,  illuftrates 
fara  and  Nubia  weftward,  to  a  place  where  thefe  laft  mention’d  opinions,  with  the  dif- 
it  finks  under  ground,  and  runs  in  that  coveries  made  in  this  prefent  age,  of  which 
manner  for  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  he  fpeaks  to  this  efied. 

after  which  it  rifes  again  to  form  the  great  Tht  Nile,  fays  he,  proceeds  from  source  of 
lake  of  Borneo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guan-  deep  round  fprings,  or  fountains,  in  the  Nile. 

Courfe.  gar  a,  Biafara,  Cajfena,  Zegzeg  and  Cano  *,  plain  call’d  Secut,  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
as  alfo  the  vaft  lake  of  Sigefmes,  or  Guarda,  tain  Engla,  in  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
which  waters  on  the  fOuth,  the  lands  of  Gojam,  cd.Wd  Sabala,  oxSahala,  of  the  em- 
Mandinga,  Guber  and  Qago,  and  on  the  pire  of  AbiJJinia,  in  twelve  degrees  of  north 
north,  ihoit  Agadez  and  Cano.  Thenc^-ftatitude,  and  fixty  of  eaft  longitude.  The 
they  fuppofe  it  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,'"’^h-  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  call’d  Agaus, 
out  any  interruption,  between  the /kingdoms  and  are  fchifmaticks  the  place  where  the 
of  Mdli  and  Jombut,  to  the  place  called  Nile  fprings,  bears  the  name  of  Agaos,  adds 
the  fall,  above  Cantozi,  where  it  divides  Kircher. 

into  feven  branches.  The  firft  of  them  is  Thefe  two  fountains  overflowing,  form  a 
that  call’d  Rio  de  San  Joao,  or  St.  John^s  rivulet,  running  firft  towards  the  eaft,  and 
river,  falling  into  the  fea,  in  the  bay  of  then  fouthward,  whence  it  winds  again  to  the 
Arguin,  at  a  place  named  Laffia,  near  cape  northward,  through  feveral  lakes,  rolling 
Blanco  ;  the  fecond  is  the  true  Senega  river  j  along  the  right  of  Abijfmia,  its  native  coun- 
the  third  the  Gamboa  \  the  fourth  Santo  Do^  try  j  where  it  is  call’d  Ahanni,  Abani,  or 

Abavif 
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Barbot.  Abeivlt  that  is,  the  father  of  the  waters,  tra- 
verfing  the  kingdom  of  Senor^  and  at  laft, 
coming  into  the  land  of  Dengula,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  whereof  that  on  the  left  takes  the 
name  of  Niger ;  and  having  turn’d  again  to 
the  fouthward,  runs  clear  away  Weft  into 
Nigritia^  and  fo  through  it  to  the  ocean 
near  Elwah.  The  other  branch  on  the  right, 
which  carries  the  greater  quantity  of  water, 
continues  its  courfe  through  Nubia,  towards 
the  north,  and  fo  through  Egypt,  which  is 
fertiliz’d  by  its  overflowing  into  the  Medi- 
terraneau. 

Ludolfus  endeavours  to  back  this  aflTer- 
tion,  by  the  natural  properties  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niger,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  yearly 
overflow  at  the  fame  time  in  June  July, 
by  reafon  of  the  violent  rains  then  falling 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  where  the  fprings 
are,  as  has  been  faid.  However,  all  thefe 
are  no  better  than  chimaeras  of  Ludolfus, 
who  never  was  himfelf  near  Ethiopia,  and 
took  moft  of  his  notions  from  one  Gregory, 
a  native  of  that  country,  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  geography,  and  could  give 
but  very  imperfed;  accounts  of  things ;  and 
tho’  he  often  quotes  F.  Baltafar  Lellez,  who 
colleded  all  the  relations  of  the  learned 
Jefuits,  who  travell’d  throughout  Ahijfmia, 
and  obferv’d  all  things  of  note,  like  judi¬ 
cious  travellers,  and  every  way  qualify’d, 
yet  he  rather  chufes  to  rely  upon  the  im¬ 
perfed  and  undrtain  tales  of  a  perfon  no 
way  fit  to  make  thofe  obfervations,  than  on 
the  others,  who  had  the  proper  talent,  and 
made  it  their  bufinefs  to  difcover  the  fource 
and  courfe  of  the  Nile.  I  fliall  here  infert 
what  thofe  jefuits,  who  were  eye-witneflfes 
of  what  they  deliver,  fay  of  the  Nile* 


The  Nile, 


Source  of 
the  Nile. 


A  Lmoft  in  the  midft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam,  in  Ahijfmia,  and  in  twelve  de¬ 
grees  latitude,  is  a  country  they  call  Saca- 
hala,  inhabited  by  a  people  known  by  the 
name  of  Agaus,  moft  of  them  heathens, 
and  fome  who  at  prefent  only  retain  the 
name  of  chriftians.  This  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  as  are  moft  parts  of  Ethiopia. 
Among  thefe  mountains  is  a  fpot  of  plain, 
not  very  level,  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and 
in  the  midft  of  it,  about  a  ftone’s  throw 
over.  This  lake  is  full  of  a  fort  of  little 
trees,  whofe  roots  are  fo  interwoven,  that 
walking  on  them  in  the  fummer,  men  come 
to  two  fprings,  almoft  a  ftone’s  throw  afun- 
der,  where  the  water  is  clear  and  very  deep ; 
and  from  them  the  water  gufhes  out  two 
feveral  ways  into  the  lake,  whence  it  runs 
under  ground,  yet  fo  as  its  courfe  may  be 
difcern’d  by  the  green  grafs,  gliding  firft 
to  the  eaftward  about  a  mufket-lhot,  and 
then  turns  towards  the  north.  About  half 


a  league  from  the  fource,  the  water  begins 
to  appear  upon  the  land  in  fuch  quantity, 
as  makes  a  confiderable  ftream,  and  then 
prefently  is  join’d  by  others ;  and  having 
run  about  fifteen  leagues,  including  all  its 
windings,  receives  a  river  greater  than  itfelf 
call’d  Gema,  which  there  lofes  its  name, 
and  a  little  farther  two  others*  call’d  Kelty 
and  Branty  *,  and  clofe  by,  is  the  firft  fall, 

*  or  cataracft.  Thence  it  flows  almoft  eaft, 
and  at  about  twenty  leagues  in  a  ftrait  line 
from  its  fource,  croflTes  the  great  lake  of 
Eamhea,  without  ever  mixing  their  waters. 
Running  hence,  it  almoft  enclofes  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dambea,  like  a  fnake  turn’d  round, 
and  not  clofing,  or  rather  like  a  horfe-fhoe. 

Many  great  rivers  fall  into  it,  as  the  Ga- 
mara,  the  Ahea,  the  Bayxo,  the  Anquer, 
and  others.  As  foon  as  the  Nile  is  out  of 
the  lake  of  Damhea,  above  mention’d,  its 
ftream  runs  almoft  direftly.  fouth-eaft,  paf- 
fing  by  the  kingdoms  of  Begameder,  Arna- 
hara  and  Oleca,  then  turns  toward  the  fouth, 
and  again  winds  to  the  weft,  north-weft, 
and  north,  piercing  into  the  countries 
of  the  Gangas  and  Cafres,  thofe  of  Fof- 
calo,  the  Ballous  and  the  Funclos,  being 
the  fame  as  Nubia,  and  fo  glides  on  to 
Egypt. 

Here  is  in  a  few  words  the  exadt  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  perfons,  who  adlually  fur- 
vey’d  the  Nile,  and  who  confute  the  miftakea 
of  others  that  had  writ  only  upon  hearfay, 
without  any  mention  of  a  branch  running 
from  it  to  the  weftward  ;  nay,  fo  far  from 
it,  that  thefe  perfons,  writing  upon  the 
fpot,  do  pofitively  affirm  there  is  no  fuch 
river  as  the  Niger  any  where  near  Ethiopia, 
much  lefs  flowing  from  the  Nile,  which 
they  fhow  by  their  map  and  defcription 
runs  entire  into  Egypt.  Thus  we  fee  all 
the  notions  of  Ludolfus  are  frivolous,  and 
therefore  we  fliall  leave  him  to  feek  for  the 
fource  of  the  Nile  upon  better  authority. 

The  moft  correft  obfervations  of  True  fource 

times  place  the  fprings  of  the  Niger  in  the 
kingdom  of  Medra,  near  a  town  call’d  Niger. 
Median,  ftanding  on  the  faid  river,  in  twenty- 
three  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  London,  and  in  nine  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  river  there  comes 
down  from  fome  mountains,  about  forty 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Median,  and  faid 
to  abound  in  emeralds.  They  inform  us, 
the  Niger  runs  from  Median  weftward,  by 
the  name  of  Gamharu  or  Camodeou,  from 
its  firft  rife  to  the  lake  of  Bornou,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name  j  and  at  its 
coming  out  of  that  lake,  takes  the  name 
of  Niger y,  the  city  Bornou,  the  only  one  in 
that  kingdom,  ftanding  on  the  banks  of 
it,  about  twenty  leagues  weft  to  the  lake. 

Holding  on  its  courfe  from  thence  weft¬ 
ward  through  the  kingdoms  of  Zanfara,  or 

Pharan, 


Chap.  I2.  of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 


Pharan  and  Ovangara^  a  country  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  it,  abounding  in  gold,  fena, 
and  flaves  *,  it  again  ftagnatcs  in  the  great 
lake  of  Sigefmes^  or  Guarda^  in  eight  de¬ 
grees,  thirty  minutes  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  London^  between  the  two  towns 
of  Ghana^  built  on  either  fide  of  it,  near 
the  lake,  and  in  twelve  degrees,  thirty 
minutes  of  north  latitude.  Having  thus 
run  through  the  lake,  which,  as  has  been 
before  obferv’d,  is  near  one  hundred  leagues 
in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  it  continues 
its  courfe  to  the  weftward,  by  the  name  of 
Ica^  or  Senega^  as  above. 

It  would  not  have  been  improper  in  this 
place,  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  how  gold  is  taken  out  of  the  rivers 
or  mines,  fince  the  Niger  affords  fo  much 
of  that  precious  metal,  and  there  are  fo 
many  mines  in  the  feveral  countries  it  runs 
through  ;  but  that  I  referve  it,  till  I  come 
to  treat  of  that  part  of  Guinea^  call’d  the 
Gold  Coafi.  I  fhall  therefore  at  prefent  only 
fay  in  general,  that  the  gold  is  either  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  which  produce  it,  or  elfe  walk’d  down 
by  the  prodigious  heavy  rains  which  fall, 
for  three  months,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
miffion,  on  the  vaft  hills  and  mountains  of 
Nigritiay  on  both  fides  of  the  Niger ^  where 
the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  produces  great 
plenty  of  gold.  The  fmalleft  of  it,  call’d 
gold-duft,  is  carry’d  down  by  the  floods 
into  the  Niger,  and  there  taken  out  of  the 
channel  among  the  fand. 

A  Portuguefe^  who  had  been  a  flave 
eighteen  years  among  the  Moors  inhabiting 
a  country  near  that  river,  has  aflur’d  me, 
that  gold  is  fo  common  there,  as  to  be  put 
to  the  meaneft  ufes,  and  not  fo  much  va-^ 
lued  as  iron,  weight  for  weight.  This  makes 
good  what  Sir  Phomas  More  fays  in  his 
Utopia,  that  iron  is  preferable  to  gold,  as 
more  proper  for  all  ufes,  ut  fine  quo,  non 
tnagis  quam  fine  igne,  atque  aqua,  vivere  mor~ 
tales  queant. 

Cold  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  fa- 

trade.  rnous  place  for  the  gold  trade  was  cape 
Verde^  and  the  adjacent  parts ;  it  being 
brought  down  thither  by  the  Moors  from 


the  countries  on  the  fouth  of  the  Niger,  asBAREor 
Mandinga,  &c.  to  trade  with  the  Euro- 
peans :  but  ever  fince  the  Portuguefe  fettled 
their  chief  place  of  trade  at  Mina,  in  South 
Guinea,  the  current  is  diverted  that  way, 
it  being  more  convenient  for  the  Moors  to 
carry  it  towards  the  gold  coaft,  as  they  have 
ever  fince  continu’d  to  do,  notwithftanding 
all  the  endeavours  ufed  by  the  French  at 
Senega  to  bring  it  back  that  way  as  it 
was  before,  believing  it  would  fave  them 
much  trouble  and  charge  •,  Cabo  Verde  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  nearer  to  France  than  the  gold 
coaft. 

To  conclude  with  the  defcription  of  the 
Niger:  It  is  reported  of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  that  river,  that  they  breed  an 
incredible  number  of  elephants,  as  do  Abif- 
finia,  Monomotapa  and  Zanguehar,  where  thofe 
creatures  range  about  in  mighty  herds,  do¬ 
ing  much  mifchief  to  the  woods  and  plan¬ 
tations-,  but  fupply  them  with  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  teeth,  that  they  fence  and  pallifade 
their  towns  and  villages  with  them,  as  the 
Portuguefe  flave  above  mentioned  has  af¬ 
firmed  ;  befides  the  confiderable  numbers  of 
them,  the  Blacks  carry  down  to  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Nigritia  zxids  South  Guinea,  to  traf- 
fick  with  the  Europeans ;  but  moftly  at  the 
firft  of  thofe  places,  for  ivory  grows  daily 
fcarcer  in  South  Guinea. 

The  elephants  teeth  are  m.oft  of 
pick’d  up  in  the  woods  and  forefts,  where 
thofe  creatures  ufually  keep  but  many  of 
them  are  alfo  kill’d  by  the  Moors  and 
Blacks,  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  elephants  either  caft  their  teeth, 
as  flags  do  their  horns,  or .  elfe  they  are 
found  after  they  are  dead,  and  their  bodies 
confumed. 

I  have  met  with  a  perfon  of  learning, 
who  thinks  it  a  vulgar  error  to  call  them 
teeth  ;  fince  it  is  beyond  difpute,  that  they 
grow  out  from  the  fkull  of  the  beaft,  and 
not  from  the  jaws,  and  that  only  the 
males  have  them,  which  do  not  ferve  to 
eat  with  i  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  would 
be  proper  to  call  them  elephants  horns, 
or  weapons. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  reft  of  the  coaft ^  as  far  as  Sierra  Leona ;  Rio  das  PedraS;,  aitct  others.  The 

ifands  dos  Idolos,  (ire. 


Coupt  only  T  Left  the  defcription  of  the  coaft  of  Ni- 
fhquented  gritia  at  Rio  Grande  and  Biguha.  The 

uiguefe.  ■  between  this  river  and  that 

of  Sierra  Leona,  in  ancient  geography  the 
Sophuccei  Mthiotoes,  affords  little  to  be  faid 
VoL.  V. 


of  it  *,  being  frequented  by  none  but  the 
Portuguefe  of  Cacheo,  and  other  adjacent 
colonies  of  that  nation  in  Nigritia,  driving 
a  coaft  ing  trade  thither  in  floops  and  barks,' 
commencing  at  Ofnalus,  fouth  of  Rio  Grande. 

B  b  Thene^ 
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Barbot.  Thence  they  proceed  to  Corva  de  Gafpar 
Lopez  \  Rio  de  Nunho  ‘Lrijlao-,  Terra  de 
Benar,  which  is  a  large  bay  *,  Cabo  V ^rga^ 
Os  ires  Morros,  Rio  das  Pedras^  Rio  de  Car- 
pote,  at  the  entrance  into  which  two  rivers, 
there  are  fome  iflands,  and  the  two  rivers 
meet  at  fea,  being  before  feparated  only 
by  a  cape,  Rio  de  Caduche,  Pougatna,  and 
Rio  Caluma.  Thefe  three  laft  lofe  them- 
felves  in  a  large  bay,  W  S  W.  from  which 
off  at  fea,  lie  the  four  iflands  called  Idolos, 
Ponta  de  Coaco,  NLota  de  Tazao,  Arafa^ 
Rio  Primeiro  ;  thefe  four  alfo  falling  into 
one  bay,  and  ferving  for  a  good  land-mark, 
coming  from  the  NW.  a  long  narrow 
ifland,  lying  with  the  coaft,  from  Mata  de 
Tazao,  to  the  north  point  of  this  bay  of 
Barra  de  Bacre.  Next  follows  Barra  de 
Coin,  oppofite  to  which  alfo  is  a  long  nar¬ 
row  ifland  off  at  fea  *,  Rio  de  Cafes,  or  CafceSy 
with  another  river  to  the  fouth-eaft,  with¬ 
out  a  name,  both  of  them  running  out 
into  a  deep  bay  j  on  the  fouth  point  of 
which,  lies  the  ifland  dos  Papagayos,  or  of 
parrots  *,  and  farther  again  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  cape  Paulou,  which  is  the  northern 
head  of  the  bay  of  Sierra  Leona,  and  the 
fartheft:  extent  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of 
Nigritia, 

The  fea-coaft  from  cape  Verga,  by  the  an¬ 
cients  czWtdiCatharumPromontorium,  toSierra 
Leona,  lies  S  E  by  E.  fomewhat  inclining 
to  the  eaft,  as  far  as  cape  Tagrin,  which 
is  in  eight  degrees,  thirty -fix  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  cut  by  feveral  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  ocean  *,  the  banks  whereof  are 
very  agreeably  lhaded  with  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  befides  being  befet  with  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets,  all  which  renders  the 
profpedl  very  delightful.  Moft  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  are  alfo  deep  and  navigable,  but  their 
ftreams  very  rapid.  The  inland  country 
is  very  mountainous. 

Rio  das  Pedras,  to  the  fouthward  of  cape 

Pedras.  Verga,  glides  down  from  a  great  way  up  the 
country,  divided  into  feveral  branches,  form¬ 
ing  divers  iflands  in  this  land,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  call  Kagakais,  where  the  Portuguefe  have 
a  colony,  fecured  by  a  little  fort,  called 
St.  Philip. 

Rio  das  Cafas  or  Cafpar,  and  Rio  To?nba- 
fine,  this  the  leaft  of  the  two,  flow  from  the 
mountains  of  Machamala,  which  may  be 
eafily  feen  in  clear  weather,  at  fome  leagues 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  in  failing  by,  hand¬ 
ing  to  the  fouthward  from  cape  Ledo  or  Ta~ 
grin.  _ 

It  is  reported,  that  on  or  about  thefe 
mountains,  ftands  a  high  rock  of  finecryftal 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  but  confiding  of  fe- 
v'eral  pyramids  one  above  another,  none 
of  them  touching  the  ground  ;  which  if 
lightly  touched,  do  give  a  mighty  found. 


Book  I. 

This  is  fome  notion  of  thofe  ignorant  cre¬ 
dulous  people,  fcarce  worth  mentioning  any 
otherwife,  than  as  it  Ihows  what  fome  men 
will  b-lieve. 

The  four  iflands,  by  Portuguefe  C2\- ipands  Aos 
led  llhas  dos  Idolos,  that  is,  of  idols,  from  Idolos. 
the  many  they  found  on  them,  by  the 
natives  Veu  uf  Way,  and  by  others  Ta¬ 
mara,  are  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
continent,  near  cape  Camnekon,  or  Sagres. 

They  are  fcarce  to  be  difcern’d  from  the 
oppofite  continent  at  N  E  by  E  *,  but  at 
N  N  E.  they  feem  to  be  at  a  good  diftance, 
and  all  over  wooded.  They  afford  plenty 
of  feveral  forts  of  provifions,  and  very  good 
tobacco,  which  the  Portuguefe  fetch  in  ex¬ 
change  for  brandy  and  fait ;  both  which 
commodities  are  highly  valu’d  by  the 
iflanders,  who  furnifli  for  them,  befides  pro¬ 
vifions,  large  elephants  teeth,  and  gold- 
duft.  The  natives  are  crafty  deceitful 
dealers,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  Dutch  to 
land  on  their  iflands,  ever  fince  that  nation 
formerly  kidnapp’d,  or  ftole  away  fome  of 
their  people. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  lies  exaftly 
in  nine  degrees,  forty  minutes  of  north- 
latitude,  and  is  higher  than  any  of  the 
others  *,  we  fail’d  by  them  at  about  five  Eng* 
lijh  miles  diftance,  for  cape  Tagrin,  found¬ 
ing  all  the  way,  and  ftruck  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  fathom,  uneven  ground  and 
ouzy,  mix’d  with  fmall  fliells. 

From  the  iflands  dos  Idolos,  to  the  afore- 
faid  cape  Tagrin,  the  courfe  is  moftly  fouth, 
a  fmall  matter  inclining  to  eaft. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  trad:  of 
land,  from  cape  Perga,  to  the  north-fide  of 
Sierra  Leona  river,  which  is  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent  of  Nigritia  to  the  fouthward,  was  for¬ 
merly  fubjed  to  a  king  called  Fatima,  re- 
fiding  up  the  inland,  and  ruling  over  fe¬ 
veral  petty  kings  his  vaffals  and  tribu¬ 
taries  ;  among  whom  were  Te7nfila,  T ?m- 
ferta  and  one  Don  Miguel,  converted  to 
chriftianity,  and  baptized  by  a  Portuguefe 
jefuit  miflioner,  called  Barreira,  about  the 
year  1607. 

The  tide  at  fea,  from  cape  Verde,  to 
that  of  Tagrin,  along  the  coaft  of  Nigri¬ 
tia,  fets  N  W.  and  S  E.  as  in  the  Britijh 
channel. 

What  I  am  to  fpeak  of,  in  the  next  place, 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona, 
where  Guinea,  properly  fo  called,  com¬ 
mences  fome  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
that  river  *,  and  the  name  of  the  ocean  is 
chang’d  from  that  of  Atlantick  into  that  of 
Ethiopick,  about  cape  T agrin,  according  to 
the  exadleft  modern  geographers  ;  which 
laft  name  it  retains  as  tar  as  cape  Negro,  in 
fixteen  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 
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Chap.  12.  of  Nigritia,  or  North-Guinea. 
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What  I  lhall  fay  of  the  produd  of  the 
land,  manners  of  the  natives  and  religion 
profefs’d  in  the  country  of  Sierra  Leona^ 
may  be  applied  in  all  thofe  particulars  to 
the  territories  and  inhabitants  of  that  part 


of  Nigritia,  lying  betwixt  cape  Verga  and  the  Barbot. 
river  Mitomha,  or  of  Sierra  Leona,  which 
lhall  conclude  this  book  of  the  coafts  of 
North-Guinea, 


"The  END  of  the  First  Book. 
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description 

OF  THE 

Coafts  of  South-Guinea, 

O  R 

GUINEA,  properly  fo  called : 

Commencing  at  Sierra  Leona  river,  and  ending 
at  Rio  de  Per  nan  Vaz,  to  the  fouthward  of 
cape  Lope  Gonzalez. 

With  an  account  of  the  feveral  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  Guwea, 
by  the  Englijh  commonly  called  the  Bight. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

T)efcription  of  Sierra  Leona  5  the  fe^veral  kingdojns.  Mitomba  rrcer  ;  European 
factories.  The  ?iativeSj  product.,  beajisy  birds.,  fjh,  t\c. 


Sierra  Leona. 

H  E  kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona, 
whether  it  be  taken  for  the  whole 
country  in  general,  or  only  for  the 
fouth  part  of  the  bay  or  river  of  Mitomba, 
had  this  name  given  it  by  the  Portuguefe 
and  Spaniards,  from  the  roaring  noife  of 
waves  beating  in  ftormy  weather  upon  the 
ftony  fhores  and  rocks,  running  all  the 
length  of  it,  which  at  a  diftance  is  not 
unlike  the  roaring  of  lions  *,  or  elfe  from 
the  vaft;  numbers  of  thofe  fierce  creatures 
living  on  the  high  mountains  of  Bourre  and 
Ttmna,  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  river  ; 
Sierra  in  Spanifh  fignifying  a  mountain,  and 
Leona  a  lionefs  •,  whence  fome  call  them  the 
mountains  of  the  lions. 

Nothing  being  more  uncertain  than  the 
extent  and  dimenfions  of  wild  favage  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  natives  are  ftupid,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  utter  ftrangers  to  geography  j  I 

3 


cannot  fafely  pretend  to  afiign  the  limits  of 
this  country  of  Sierra  Leona,  as  being  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  any  Europeans,  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  obfervT,  that  fome  modem 
geographers  extend  it  to  cape  Verga  before 
mentioned,  northward,  making  it  to  bor¬ 
der  on  the  kingdom  of  Melli  that  way, 
and  to  depend  on  it  j  eaftward  to  that  of 
Bitoun,  which  joins  on  the  N  E.  with  that 
of  Mandinga  \  fouthward  to  that  of  the 
^ojas,  Carrodchou,  Logo,  and  Conde  \  and 
we  ft  ward  to  the  Atlantick  and  Et  bio  tick 
ocean. 

However  it  is  as  to  the  limits,  that  hlgsH- 
country  is  inhabited  by  two  diftinfl  nations, 
called  ihtOld-Catez  and  the  Cuinlas-Manez : 

X 

the  firft  of  them  reckoned  the  beft  and 
moft  polite  people  of  all  Nigritia  the  lat¬ 
ter  daring,  reftlefs,  rude,  and  unpoliftied, 
being  man  eaters,  as  the  word  Manez,  de¬ 
notes,  in  their  language.  The  Portuguefe 
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at  Congo  and  Angola, ,  reckon  thefe  to  be  of 
the  fame  race  with  the  barbarous  Jagos  and 
Galas,  inhabiting  the  country  E  N  E.  from 
Congo,  who  have  long  been  the  terror 
of  many  negro-nations  in  Africa,  having 
committed  moil  unheard-of  inhumanities 
from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  to 
this  time  *,  and  all  of  them  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  nation  of  the 
Galas  Monou,  living  far  up  the  inland  of  the 
river  Seftro. 

■Rxrburoui  Thefe  two  nations  above  mentioned,  have 

Cumbas,  been  continually  at  war,  like  implacable 

fince  firft  the  Cutnhas  Manex  came 
^  down,  about  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1505,  from  a  very  diftant  country  up  the 
land,  and  alTaulted  the  Capex,  then  the  na* 
tural  ancient  inhabitants,  defigning  to  plun¬ 
der  and  dcftroy  the  country,  and  carry  off 
the  natives,  to  fell  them  to  the  Portuguefe, 
then  newly  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  Africa  ; 
and  they  actually  did  feize  and  fell  great 
numbers  of  thofe  poor  people.  Then  ob- 
ferving  the- goodnefs  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  they  refolv’d  to  fettle  there  i  and 
the  better  to  fucceed  in  their  defign,  conti¬ 
nu’d  to  carry  on  a  cruel  and  bloody  war 
with  the  civilized  Capex,  every  where  per- 
fecuting  and  devouring  many  of  thofe  they 
took  prifoners.  The  Capex  feeing  them- 
felves  reduced  to  fach  diftrefs,  took  heart, 
and  made  fuch  vigorous  oppofition,  that 
their  barbarous  enemies  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  about  their  wicked  defigns. 
Thus  both  nations  ftill  keep  footing  in  the 
country,  and  the  war  continues  to  this  day, 
with  the  deftru(5lion  of  great  numbers  on 
both  fides  *,  efpecially  of  the  Capex,  many  of 
whom,  tired  out  with  fo  many  hardfhips  and 
fufFerings,  chofe  rather  voluntarily  to  fell 
themfelves  for  haves  to  the  Portuguefe, 
than  to  hazard  falling  fooner  or  later  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  man-eaters  This  enmity 
continu’d  hot  among  them  in  the  year  1678, 
when  firfl:  I  went  into  that  river,  and  faw 
the  preparations  made  by  the  Cu?nbas  Ma- 
nex  to  give  their  enemies  a  warm  reception, 
as  I  fhall  obferve  hereafter  ;  tho’  I  was  in¬ 
form’d  the  war  was  not  carry’d  on  with  fuch 
inhumanity  as  formerly,  the  Cumbas  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  fomewhat  more  civilized  and 
peaceable  than  their  forefathers,  by  trading 
with  the  Europeans,  but  Hill  wild  and  bru- 
tiih  enough. 

Bffth pub’  Both  thofe  nations  are  faid  to  own  fome 

jea  to  fort  of  fubjedion  to  the  king  of  ^loja,  who 
generally  refides  near  cape  Monte,  having 
been  formerly  fubdued  by  a  king  of  that 
nation,  call’d  Flanfire,  whofe  fucceffors  ftill 
appoint  a  viceroy  over  them,  by  the  name  of 
Dondagh,  whofe  brothers  once  refided  at 
Timna  till  falling  at  variance  among  them- 
VoL.  V. 


felves,  they  parted,  and  made  war  with  oneSARBor; 
another.  One  fohn  Phomas,  a  Black  of'-^’^V^ 
about  feventy  years  of  age,  of  whom  I  fliall 
have  occafion  to  fpcak  hereafter,  at  the  time 
of  my  coming  thither,  was  the  youngeft  *, 
and  had  for  his  patrimony  the  village  Pmn- 
by,  lying  four  leagues  up  the  bay,  by  the 
French  call’d  Baye  de  France,  and  about  a 
league  above  the  village  Bagos,  near  which 
there  are  feveral  large  tall  trees.  The  Eng- 
UJIj,  for  the  moft  part,  anchor  before  To 
by,  which  is  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  river, 
and  nearell  to  their  fettlement. 

There  are  other  geographers,  who  wUl  Fariouj  0- 
have  the  country  and  kingdom  of  SierraP^^^^^ 
Leona  to  commence  at  cape  Verga  S'ldrefaid,^^^^^^^^^/- 
and  to  extend  no  farther  fouthward  than  cape  sierra 
Pagrin,  and  reckon  it  as  part  of  the  kingdom  Leona, 
of  Melli.  Others  again  confine  it  between 
the  river  Mitomba,  on  the  north,  and  that 
of  Serbera  on  the  fouth,  placing  a  town  they 
call  Concho  about  the  center  of  the  inland 
country  •,  but  thefe  controverlies  are  not  very 
material. 

The  north  parts  of  this  river  Mitomba,'^on\m 
from  the  point  of  the  bay  or  mouth 
weflward,  and  up  the  bank,  are  fubjed 
to  two  petty  kings,  to  him  of  Bourre  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  him  of  Boulm  to  the 
north;  this  laft  in  my  time  was  call’d  An¬ 
tonio  Bombo.  The  former  commonly  re¬ 
fides  at  the  village  Bourre,  which  confifts 
of  about  three  hundred  huts  or  cabbins, 
and  five  hundred  inhabitants,  befides  women 
and  children.  The  Portuguefe  miflionaries 
formerly  made  fome  converts  at  Boulm,  a- 
mong  whom  was  the  king ;  and  they  ftill 
continue  to  fend  miflionaries  thither,  from 
time  to  time.  The  word  Boulm,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  fignifies  low-land ; 
and  others  pronounce  it  Bolem  and  Bouloun^ 
Thecoaft,  on  the  fide  of  Boulm,  is  low  and 
flat,  in  comparifon  of  the  oppoflte  fhore  of 
Bourre  or  Pimna  ;  near  which,  are  thofe 
famous  mountains  of  Sierra  Leona,  being  a 
long  ridge,  and  reckon’d  the  higheft  of  either 
North  or  South- Guinea,  except  thofe  of  Ambo-- 
fes,  in  the  gulph  or  bight.  There  are  fo  many  creat 
caves  and  dens  about  thefe  mountains,  that  echo. 
when  a  Angle  gun  is  fired  aboard  a  fliip  in 
the  bay,  the  echo  is  fo  often  and  fo  diftindf- 
ly  repeated,  as  makes  it  found,  to  perfons  at 
a  diftance,  like  the  report  of  feveral  guns, 
the  clap  being  fo  loud  and  fmart,  which 
was  often  pleafint  to  me  to  hear ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  dreadful  in  thun¬ 
dering  weather,  the  echo  repeating  each 
clap  of  thunder  with  as  much  force  as  the 
real ;  infomuch,  that  till  ufed  to  it,  not 
only  I,  but  all  the  company  aboard,  did 
quake  at  the  horrid  rattling  noife  breaking 
forth  from  fo  many  parts,  thunder  being 

C  c  here 
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Barbot.  here  very  frequent,  and  extraordinary  fierce. 

Hence  the  Portuguefe  call  them  Montes  Cla- 
ros-t  that  is,  mountains  that  have  a  clear 
found  or  echo. 

Not  far  from  thefe  mountains,  there  runs 
out  into  the  fea  weftward,  a  hilly  point, 
much  lower  than  thofe  hills,  forming  almoft 
a  peninfula,  over  which  the  Blacks  carry  their 
canoes  on  their  fhoulders,  when  they  defign 
to  launch  out  to  fea,  becaufe  it  faves  much 
trouble  of  rowing  round  from  the  bay  thi  • 
Cape  Ledo  tlier.  This  point  is  call’d  Cabo  Ledo  or  Pa- 
or  Tagrin.^^^-^^  l^y  others  T agar  aim,  lying  exactly 

in  8  deg.  30  min.  of  north  latitude,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  exadb  obfervation  j  contrary  to  all 
the  Dutch  maps,  which  arc  faulty  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  of  latitudes  all  along  the  coaft  of  this 
part  of  Guinea,  laying  down  all  the  coafts 
thirty  degrees  more  northerly  than  they 
Dutch  really  are.  Thefe  miflakes  ought  to  be  care- 
mijlakes.  fyUy  obferv’d  by  Europeans  trading  along 
the  coaft  of  Nigritia,  and  part  of  thofe  of 
Guinea  properly  fo  call’d,  accounting  every 
port,  cape,  and  river,  half  a  degree  nearer 
to  the  north  than  the  Dutch  maps  reprefent 
it:  for  the  over-fhooting  of  any  port  or 
place  there,  is  of  great  confequence,  it  be¬ 
ing  no  eafy  matter  to  recover  the  fame  by 
plying  to  the  windward. 

I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to  infert 
the  following  obfervations,  which  will  be 
of  ufe  in  navigation  to  thofe  who  go  up 
the  river  of  Sierra  Leona.  The  flood  fets  in 
N  E  by  E.  and  E  N  E.  and  the  ebb  runs 
out  SW  by  W.  and  WSW.  2.  At  full 
moon,  efpecially  from  September  to  Janua¬ 
ry,  the  weather  is  very  calm  all  the  night, 
and  till  about  noon,  when  a  frefh  gale 
comes  up  at  S  W,  SS  W.  and  WSW.  which 
holds  till  about  ten  at  night,  and  then  the 
calm  fucceeds  again.  3.  Ships  may  anchor 
every  where,  both  within  and  without  the 
bay,  in  feven  or  eight  fathom  water,  red 
fandy  ground.  4.  Ships  failing  from  the 
iflands  dos  Idolos  are  to  fteer  S  E  by  S.  and 
S  S  E.  to  avoid  the  banks  on  the  north-fide 
of  Sierra  Leona,  and  then  fhape  their  courfe 
due  fouth,  when  they  defign  for  the  bay, 
till  they  come  to  range  with  the  breaking 
of  the  fea,  which  at  all  times  appears  to 
the  weftward  of  the  bay.  At  the  time  of 
flood,  any  fhips  may  run  along  the  break¬ 
ing,  fteering  E  N  E.  and  continually  found¬ 
ing  from  fix  to  fourteen  fathom,  muddy 
ground,  which  is  the  true  channel.  The 
nearer  you  come  to  the  coaft  or  fide  of 
Bourre,  the  deeper  the  water  is  ;  for  the 
higher  the  land,  the  deeper  the  fea  near  it  in 
all  places.  5.  If  you  muft  of  neceflaty  anchor 
without  the  bay,  the  fafeft,  and  moft  proper 
place  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
oft'  cape  Lagrin,  to  be  clear  of  the  violent 


ftream  running  out  ot  the  river  and  bay,  to 
the  N  E.  upon  the  breaking  of  the  cape  of 
Bouhn,  the  rapidity  whereof  is  very  great, 
and  no  lefs  difcernible  at  low  water.  6.  This 
method  obferv’d  in  fteering,  will  carry  a 
fhip  fafe  up  the  river,  to  anchor  before  that 
they  call  the  bay  of  France,  in  fixteen  or 
eighteen  fathom  water,  clayifh  ground  % 
mooring  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as  can  be  with 
convenience,  to  fave  the  crew  the  trouble  of 
going  too  far  to  fetch  water  and  provifions. 
7.  The  flood  in  the  bay  is  of  feven  hours, 
a‘nd  the  ebb  of  five. 


Fhe  river  Sierra  Leona 

I>  U  N  S  down  from  a  great  way  up  the  its  ceurje 
inland.  A  certain  Black  would  needs  "Z* 
perfuade  me,  that  the  fource  of  it  is  in  BarP^^^^^^’ 
bary  urging,  that  he  had  traded  much  that 
way  along  the  river,  the  commodities  being 
a  fort  of  fruit  call’d  Cola,  and  flaves,  which 
the  Barbarians  buy  of  the  Blacks  of  Sierra 
Leona.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  by  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  this  man  meant  the  Moors  and  A- 
robs,  who  trade  into  the  kingdom  of  Tom- 
but,  which  has  commerce  with  Morocco^ 
which  kingdom  has  its  gold  from  thence  ; 
the  merchants  going  to  and  from,  between 
thofe  two  nations  or  kingdoms,  with  the 
gold  of  Gago  and  Mandinga,  where  there  are 
gold-mines.  Befides,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  river  of  Sierra  Leona  has  a 
communication  up  the  country  with  other 
rivers,  or  with  fome  branches  of  the  Niger^ 
which  pafles  by  Lombut,  and  is  there  call’d 
lea  by  the  natives.  All  this  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  the  diftance  between  thofe  places  not 
being  very  confiderable,  and  there  being 
a  conftant  commerce  at  Lombut,  betwixt  the 
natives  and  the  people  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and 
Barbary,  reforring  thither  in  caravans,  thro’ 
the  defarts  of  Zahara,  as  I  fhall  further  ob- 
ferve  in  the  fupplement. 

This  river  bears  the  name  of  Mitomba  or^ow  far 
Bitomba  no  farther  than  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  leagues  from  the  mouth  up  the 
country  ;  and,  tho’  reported  to  run  very  far 
down  the  inland,  yet  is  no  farther  known  to 
Europeans,  and  the  natives  can  give  no 
good  account  of  its  fource. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  it  Hands  a  town,  AsMago- 
called  As  Magoas,  where  none  but  the  For-  as  town, 
tugueje  are  allowed  to  refide  for  trade  *,  the 
natives  coming  down  the  river  to  barter 
with  the  French  and  Englijh,  when  there  are 
any  flhips  of  theirs  in  the  bay. 

The  ancients  call  this  x\vevNia\  Ancient 
Ledo,  or  Tagrin,  Hefperi  Cornu  ;  and  the  names. 
people  inhabiting  the  countries  about  it, 
Leuc-Mlhiopes,  as  alfo  the  mountain  up  the 
country  Rhyfadius  Mons. 
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Chap.  1.  Coajts  of  Saijm-GuiNEA.  op 


EngliOi  This  river  has  feveral  fmall  iflands  and 
fort.  rocks  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  which 
look  like  hay-reeks.  The  chief  of  them 
are  the  iflands  Cogu.,  ‘T^ajfo  and  Bences  ;  on 
the  laft  whereof  the  Englijh  have  eredled  a 
fmall  fort,  which  has  nothing  confiderable 
but  the  advantage  of  the  fituation,  on  a 
fteep  rock,  of  difficult  accefs,  which  is 
only  up  a  fort  of  flairs  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  is  a  flore-houfe  for  the  royal  African 
company.  The  fort  is  of  lime  and  (lone, 
the  walls  low,  has  a  round  flanker  with 
five  guns,  a  curtin  with  embrazures  for 
four  large  guns,  and  a  platform  jufl  before 
it  with  fix  guns,  all  of  them  well  mounted. 
But  there  are  no  confiderable  buildings  in 
it,  the  flave-booth  being  the  befl.  The 
garrifon  generally  confifts  of  twenty  white 
men,  and  thirty  Gromettos.^  who  are  free 
Blacks,  and  have  a  fmall  village  under  the 
fhelter  of  the  fort.  The  ifland  is  of  little 
compafs,  and  the  foil  barren. 

About  four  leagues  from  the  watering- 
place  ftands  the  village  Bagos,  clofe  to  a 
||  little  wood  *,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  it  is 

'Eomby,  where  is  a  curious  profpe<5l,  and 
before  it  the  Englijh  Ihips  ufually  ride  j  the 
ifland  Eajfo  appearing  from  thence  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  looking  like  firm  land. 

De  Ruy-  The  Englijh  African  company  had  its 
xtxhere.  factory  formerly  on  the  ifland  Eajfo but 
the  Dutch  admiral  de  Ruyter,  at  his  return 
from  the  expedition  to  the  gold-coafl,  where 
I  he  reflor’d  to  the  Dutch  EEeJi-India  com- 

I  pany  mofl  of  the  fettlements,  the  Englijh, 

I  under  admiral  Holmes,  had  taken  from  them 

the  year  before,  in  the  name  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  royal  African  company  of 
England,  put  into  this  river  of  Sierra  Leona, 
deftroy’d  the  faid  company’s  fort,  and  took 
away  all  the  goods  they  had  in  it,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  confiderable  value.  The  Englijh 
company,  after  this  expedition  of  de  Ruy  ter, 
caufed  another  fort  to  be  ere(5led,  for  the 
fecurity  of  its  trade,  on  the  ifland  Cogu 
but  the  natives  not  approving  of  it,  or 
being  otherwife  diflatisfy’d  with  the  Eng- 
iijh,  rofe  up  in  arms  againft  them,  and  de¬ 
ftroy’d  it,  obliging  them  to  retire  to  an¬ 
other  place. 

Portu-  The  Porluguefe  have  feveral  fmall  fettle - 
g\ieftfAc-  ments  in  this  country,  particularly  one  near 
tones.  Dondertniich,  or  Domdomuch  •,  but  very  little 
correfpondence  with  the  Englijh  of  Bence 
j  ifland,  being  jealous  of  them  in  point  of 

trade. 

Kiverj  The  river  Mitomba  in  its  courfe  thro’  fe- 
fallirig  in-  yeral  countries,  receives  many  fmaller  wa- 
Mitomba.  chief  whereof  are  Rio  Caracone, 

flowing  northward.  The  river  Bonda,  or 
Yumha,  or  S.  Miguel,  running  S  E.  naviga¬ 
ble  for  fhips  of  burden  half  way  up  its 


channel,  and  dividing  the  Cagez  from  the  Barbot. 
Ctimbas.  The  country  about  it  produces 
much  fantalum  wood,  or  finders,  by  the 
natives  called  Bonda,  and  thence  the  river 
has  its  name.  The  third,  which  is  anony¬ 
mous,  runs  towards  the  Forna  de  S.  Anna, 
along  the  fouth  ffiore,  and  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  bay  near  the  king  of  Boiirre\  town. 

The  Portuguefe  trade  up  thefe  two  laft  ri¬ 
vers,  in  their  canoes  and  brigantines. 

The  country  all  along  the  fides  of  the 
river  Mitomba,  is  well  peopled,  and  has 
many  hamlets  and  villages.  On  the  north- 
fide  of  the  bay,  being  the  coaft  of  Boulm, 
are  three  villages ;  which  are  thofe  of  Bin- 
que,  Yinguam,  and  of  Young  Captain  Lewis. 

The  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  therefore  the 
Blacks  have  added  to  the  name  of  Boidm, 
fignifying  low-land,  that  of  Berre,  which 
imports  good  •,  and  thus  Boulm  Berre  de¬ 
notes  good  low-land. 

The  king  of  Boulm  favours  the  Englijh  Englifli 
more  than  either  the  Portuguefe,  French,  or  where  fa- 
Dutch  though  there  are  many  of  the  ^rfi'^our'd. 
who  live  difperfed  up  and  down  his  coun- 
try. 

The  Blacks  of  Yimna  are  much  in  xFtThe 
French  intereft.  Some  will  have  it,  that  French, 
the  village  of  Serborakata  lies  in  the  level 
that  is  between  cape  Yagrin,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  eaftward  of  it ;  and  that  about 
two  leagues  farther  up  the  country  is  a 
cruel  and  favage  people,  called  Semaura, 
who  are  always  at  war  with  thofe  of  Ser¬ 
borakata. 

The  village  of  John  Yhomas,  who  is  village 
vernour  of  that  part  of  the  country,  ftands  o/ John 
in  the  wood,  E  N  E.  from  the  place  by 
French  called  la  Fontaine  de  la  France,  con¬ 
fiding  but  of  a  few  hutts,  built  round, 
much  like  thofe  defcribed  at  Gamboa. 

The  bay  of  France,  where  this  fountain, 
or  fpring  of  freffi  water  rifes,  is  about  fix  France, 
leagues  up  the  river,  from  cape  Yagrin,  and 
eafily  known  by  the  fine  bright  colour  of 
the  fandy  ffiore,  looking  at  a  diftance  like 
a  large-fpread  fail  of  a  ffiip.  The  ft  rand 
there  is  clear  from  rocks,  which  renders 
the  accefs  eafy  for  boats  and  floops  to  take 
in  freffi  water.  At  a  few  paces  from  the 
fea  is  that  curious  fountain,  the  beft  and 
eafieft  to  come  at  of  any  in  all  Guinea, 
the  fource  of  it  is  in  the  very  midft  of  the 
mountains  of  Yirnna,  ftretching  out  about 
fifteen  leagues  in  a  long  ridge,  and  not  to 
be  come  at  without  great  danger,  as  well 
for  the  many  tygers  and  lions  living  on 
them,  as  for  the  crocodiles  reforting  thither. 

Some  perfons  who  would  have  made  a  far¬ 
ther  difcovery  of  the  country,  could  not 
go  above  two  Englijh  miles,  along  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  one  of  the  fprings,  not  daring  to 
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Baubot.  venture  uny  fartlicr,  by  realon  of  the  dif- 
mal  and  dreadful  profpett  they  hiw  before 
them.  The  frefh  waters  fall  down  from 
the  high  hills,  making  feveral  cafcades  a- 
Curious  mong  the  rocks,  with  a  mighty  noife,  found- 
fomtuin.  ing  the  louder  in  that  profound  filence  which 
reigns  in  the  foreft  ;  then  running  into  a 
fort  of  pond,  overflow  and  fpread  about 
the  fandy  fliore,  where  they  gather  again 
into  a  bafin,  or  cavity,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  *,  which  not  being  able  to  contain  the 
vaft  quantity  of  water  continually  flowing 
in,  it  runs  over  upon  the  fands  again,  and 
thence  at  laft  mixes  with  the  lea-water* 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  moft 
delightful  places  in  all  Guinea  ;  the  bafin 
which  receives  this  delicate  frelh  water  be¬ 
ing  all  encompafs’d  with  tall  ever-green 
trees,  making  a  delightful  fhade  in  the  molt 
excelTive  heat  of  the  day  •,  and  the  very 
rocks  ftanding  about  it,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other,  do  no  lei's  contribute  to 
beautify  that  piece  of  landlkip,  and  add  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  place.  I  ufed,  whilll 
there,  to  take  the  advantage  of  having  rny 
dinner  and  fupper  carried  thither  frequently. 
Here  a  large  fhip’s  crew  may  eafily  fill  an 
hundred  cafks  of  water  in  a  day. 

Hmger  As  fweet  and  frefh  as  this  water  is,  it  mufi: 
m  water,  pg  obferved,  that  it  has  an  ill  effed  upon 
the  failors,  if  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  feafon  *,  but  more  efpecially  in  April, 
becaufe  the  violent  heats  of  the  fummer 
having  corrupted  the  earth,  and  kill’d  a- 
bundance  of  venomous  creatures,  the  vio¬ 
lent  rains  which  enfue,  occafion  mighty 
floods  i  and  thefe  wafh  down  all  that  poifo- 
nous  matter  into  the  fprings  and  cliannels  of 
this  fountain,  and  confequently  give  a  ma¬ 
lignity  to  the  water.  This  has  been  expe¬ 
rimentally  found  by  many  to  their  coll 
but  it  happens  only  in  the  winter,  or  rainy 
feafon.  It  is  alfo  requifite  to  be  fparing  in 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  this  country,  and  to 
avoid  drinking  of  the  water  to  excefs,  be¬ 
caufe  it  caufes  a  fort  of  peflilential  diftem- 
per,  which  is  almofl;  certain  death,  at  leafl; 
very  few  efcape. 

Dutvfor  ^^t>erty  of  watering  and 

vatering.  wooding  here,  is  not  above  the  value  of 
four  French  crowns,  in  feveral  fmall  wares 
and  toys,  paid  to  captain  John  Thomas,  the 
chief  commander  there. 

tTooding-  The  wooding-place  is  about  an  hundred 
flace.  paces  NE.  from  the  fountain,  or  elfe  to  the 
eaftward,  as  the  black  commander  thinks 
fir.  The  felling  of  wood  here  is  very  la¬ 
borious,  the  trees  being  clofe  together,  and 
link’d  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  fort  of 
creepers,  by  X-htFrench  called  ;  other- 

wife  the  wooding  would  be  eafy,  the  car¬ 
riage  to  the  water-fide  being  fhort. 


The  Blacks  of  Sierra  Leona  are  not  of 

fo  fine  a  fiiining  black  as  thofe  of  cape'J*"'"* 
Verde,  nor  have  they  fuch  flat  nofes.  They 
adorn  their  ears  with  abundance  of  toys, 
called  there  Mazubas,  and  make  feveral 
fmall  imoreflions  on  their  faces,  cars,  and 
nofes,  with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they  reckon 
very  ornamental,  wearing  gold  rings  and 
bracelets.  Both  fexes  go  ftark  naked  till 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  moft  of 
them  cover  their  privities  with  a  clout,  or 
piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  *,  yet  fome  there 
are  who  do  not  care  to  do  it,  tho*  grown 
up  men,  having  nothing  but  a  narrow  lea¬ 
ther  thong  about  their  waift,  to  ftick  their 
knife  in. 

The  Blacks  of  birth  and  quality,  wear  a 
fhort  gown,  or  frock  of  ftriped  callico,  like 
the  Moors.  They  are  generally  malicious 
and  turbulent,  which  occafions  frequent 
falling  out  among  themfelves,  and  more 
with  the  Europeans  ;  who  cannot  be  better 
reveng’d  of  them,  than  by  burning  their 
hurts,  and  deftroying  their  corn  and  roots. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  Blacks  are  fober,  sobriety. 
and  drink  little  brandy,  for  fear  of  being 
difcompofed,  and  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
more  fenfible  and  judicious  than  thofe  of 
other  parts  of  Guinea  ;  particularly  the  C^- 
pez,  who  foon  learn  any  thing  that  is  taught 
them.  They  were  formerly  effeminate  and 
luxurious,  but  are  now  become  braver,  by 
reafon  of  the  long  wars  they  have  had  with 
the  Cumhas. 

Every  town  or  village  has  one  ptxfblick -EdHcatiorL 
houfe,  to  which  all  marry’d  perfons  fend 
their  daughters,  at  a  certain  age,  who  are 
there  taught  for  a  year  to  fing,  dance,  and 
perform  other  exercifes,  by  an  old  man  of 
the  prime  family  in  the  country  *,  and  when 
the  year  is  expired,  he  leads  them  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  fing,  dance,  and 
fhow  all  they  have  learnt  at  their  boarding- 
fchool,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  If  any  of  the  young  men,  who  are 
fpedlators,  are  difpofed  to  marry,  they  make 
choice  of  thofe  they  like  beft,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  fortune  or  birth.  When  the  man 
has  thus  declar’d  his  intention,  they  are 
look’d  upon  as  adlually  married,  provided 
the  bridegroom  can  make  fome  fmall  pre- 
fents  to  the  bride’s  father  and  mother,  and  to 
the  old  man,  who  was  her  tutor,  or  mafter. 

Thefe  people  make  very  curious  mdits  Mats. 
of  ruflies,  and  other  weeds,  and  dye  them 
of  feveral  colours,  which  are  much  valu’d 
by  Europeans.  On  thefe  mats  the  Blacks  lie 
at  night.  It  is  queftion’d,  whether  the 
Portuguefe  taught  them,  or  they  the  Por~ 
tugueje,  to  make  thefe  mats. 

The  country  abounds  in  millet  and  rice.  Diet 
which  are  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 
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Chap.  I.  Coajls  of  Soutr-Quinea.  loi 

The  women  pound  the  rice  in  hollow  ftumps  the  woods;  I  there  faw  an  ape  boiling  in  aBAnroT. 
of  trees,  and  then  boil  it  into  balls.  Some  pot,  with  which  the  faid  captain  John  Tbo- 
of  them  wafh  their  rice  in  fea-water,  and  mas  offered  to  treat  me  at  dinner  :  but  I 


fo  eat  it. 

froJua.  Here  are  alfo  lemmons,  fmall  juicy 
oranges,  Mangioca  or  Cajfahi^  and  Guinea 
pepper,  but  no  great  quantities  of  any  of 
them.  Their  wild  grapes  are  pretty  good, 
and  there  are  fome  Bananas^  and  three  forts 
of  cardamom,  or  grains  of  paradife.  But 
farther  up  the  river,  near  the  Englijh 
fettlement,  is  great  plenty  of  oranges, 
lemmons,  bananas,  Indian  figs,  ananas, 
pompions,  water-melons,  ignames,  potatos, 
wild  pears,  white  plumbs,  feveral  forts  of 
pulfe ;  and  Cola^  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
hereafter.  All  thefe  provifions  they  ufually 
carry  out  in  large  canoes  to  the  fhips  in 
the  road.  Five  or  fix  men  row  (handing, 
and  ufe  long  paddles  inftead  of  oars,  like 
the  Blacks  of  cape  Lopez. 

They  have  great  ftore  of  cocks  and  hens, 
wild  goats,  and  fwine,  all  which  coft  but 
little  when  bought  for  brandy  or  knives. 
The  mountainous  country  fwarms  with 
hajis.  elephants,  lions,  tygers,  wild  boars,  fallow 
and  red  deer,  roes,  apes  of  feveral  forts, 
and  ferpents :  fome  of  thefe  laft,  fo  mon- 
ftrous  big,  if  we  may  credit  the  natives, 
that  they  fwallow  a  man  whole.  They 
have  a  fort  of  plant  which  never  fails  to 
cure  the  bite  of  ferpents,  which  I  fuppofe 
to  be  the  fame  lately  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Marlinico  ;  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  fo 
pefter’d  with  fnakes,  that  many  perifh’d  by 
being  bit,  till  fome  Blacks  accidentally  found 
that  plant,  which  is  now  of  great  ufe. 

'  Monkeys.  Apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons,  are  fo 
numerous,  that  they  over-run  the  country 
in  mighty  flocks,  deftroying  the  plantations. 
There  are  three  forts  of  them,  one  of  them 
called  BarrySy  of  a  monftrous  fize  ;  which, 
when  taken  young,  are  taught  to  walk  up¬ 
right,  and,  by  degrees,  to  pound  Indian 
wheat,  to  fetch  water  in  calabaflies,  or 
gourds,  from  the  river  or  fprings,  on  their 
heads,  and  to  turn  the  fpit. 

Mutoyjlers.  Thefe  creatures  are  fuch  lovers  of  oyfters, 
that  at  low  water  they  go  down  to  the  Ihore, 
among  the  rocl<s,  which  breed  very  large 
oyfters  ;  and  when  the  lliells  open  with  the 
f  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  they  clap  a  fmall 

ftone  between  them,  and  fo  pull  out  the 
I  oyfter ;  yet  fometimes  it  happens,  that  the 

ftone  flips  afide,  or  is  too  little,  and  then 
the  fliells  clofmg,  hold  faft  the  monkeys  ; 
and  thus  they  are  taken,  or  kill’d  by  the 
Blacks,  who  reckon  their  flefh  delicious 
food,  as  they  do  that  of  elephants. 
hlonktys  Being  one  day  myfelf  kept  as  an  hoftage 
men.  for  the  EngUJIj  IddLor  Bence  ifland,  who 
was  aboard  our  fhip,  at  the  houfe  of  cap¬ 
tain  John  Thomas,  about  h.alf  a  mile  up  in 
Vo  L.  V. 


could  not  prevail  with  myftlf  to  eat  of  that 
unufual  food,  and  yet  feveral  Europeans 
have  told  me  it  is  good  meat,  having  often 
eaten  of  it. 

I  have  feen  oyfters  here  fo  large,  that 
one  of  them  would  give  a  inan  a  meal  ; 
but  fo  tough,  that  they  are  fcarce  eatable, 
unlefs  firft  well  boil’d,  and  then  fiy’d  in 
pieces. 

The  Cola  is  a  fort  of  fruit  fomewhat  refem-  Co\^  fruit: 
bling  a  large  cheftnut,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  which  is  of  the  natural  bignefs.  The  Plate  y. 
tree  is  very  tall  and  large,  on  which  this  fruit 
grows,  in  clufters,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  outfide  of  it  red,  with  fome 
mixture  of  blue ;  and  the  inflde,  when  cut, 
violet-colour  and  brown.  It  comes  once  a 
year,  is  of  a  harfh  fharp  tafte,  but  quenches 
the  thirft,  and  makes  water  relifh  fo  well, 
that  moft  of  the  Blacks  carry  it  about  them, 
wherefoevcr  they^  go,  frequently  chewing, 
and  fome  eat  it  all  day,  but  forbear  at 
night,  believing  it  hinders  their  fleeping. 

The  whole  country  abounds  in  this  Cola, 
which  yields  the  natives  confiderable  profit, 
felling  it  to  their  neighbours  up  the  inland ; 
who,  as  fome  Blacks  told  me,  fell  it  again 
to  a  fort  of  white  men,  who  repair  to  them 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  take  oft 
great  quantities  of  it.  Thefe  white  men  are 
fuppos’d  to  be  of  Morocco  or  Barhary  ;  for 
the  Englijh  of  Bence  ifland  aflur’d  me,  there 
was  a  great  quantity  carry’d  yearly  by  land 
to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  in  Barhary. 

The  woods  harbour  infinite  numbers 
parrots,  and  ring-doves  or  queefts,  and 
many  other  forts  of  birds ;  but  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  hinders  the  fport  of  (hoot¬ 
ing.  The  bcft  place,  and  of  eafieft  accefs 
to  ring-doves,  is  that  where  ca,ptain  John 
Thomas  refides,  he  having  hew’dand  grubb’d 
it,  for  about  2000  paces  fquare,  to  make 
arable  ground,  for  his  own  ufe,  leaving 
only  fome  trees  ftanding  here  and  there,  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  where  many 
of  thefe  birds  come  to  perch. 

The  fea  and  rivers  furnifh  the  natives  and 
travellers  with  abundance  of  fifh,  of  all  the 
forts  and  fizes  that  are  found  at  Goeree  and 
cape  Verde,  befides  others  unknown  to 
Europeans,  as  reprefented  here  in  the  cut,  pl^te  6: 
having  been  very  exadt  in  the  draught. 

This  plenty  of  fo  many  forts  of  very  large 
or  middling  fifli,  is  of  great  benefit  to  fai-J^  ‘ 
lors,  while  they  ftay  here  to  water  and  wood, 
or  to  drive  their  traffick,  if  they  be  provided 
with  proper  nets,  and  lines ;  for  the  Negroes 
are  fo  lazy,  that  they  take  no  manner  of  pains 
to  weave  nets  to  catch  filh  ;  and  content 
themfelves  with  the  lefter  trouble  to  feek 

D  d  amongft 


loz  A  Defcription  of  the  BookIL 


Barbot.  amongft  the  rocks  for  what  fifhes  the  ebb 
has  there  left  dry  •,  which  often  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  it  doth  nothing  near  reward  their 
attendance.  I  have  feen  fome  of  captain  'Tho- 
mas’s  flaves  catching  upon  the  furface  of 
the  water  amongft  the  rocks,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  a  ragged  cloth,  an  incredible 
quantity  of  new-fpawn’d  fifhes,  the  biggefl; 
not  fo  large  as  an  ordinary  goofe- quill; 
which  being  boiled  in  a  large  earthen  pot 
together,  tho’  very  full,  are  reduced  to  a 
fort  of  pap,  and  accounted  a  good  difii* 
among  *  .m. 

I'he  whole  country  is  fo  over-run  with 

C  H  A 

Climate  of  Sierra  Leona  nnwholefome. 
Government,  hiftalling  of  kings, 
the  coajly  fands  and  jhoals. 

Unhenlthy  F  |  H  O’  the  air  of  Sierra  Leona  is  good 
tlimAte.  or  bad,  according  to  the  time  and 

fealbn  of  the  year  ;  the  days  of  fummer, 
being  clear  and  bright  in  the  open  flat 
country,  tho’  very  hot  in  the  forenoons,  for 
the  fouth-wefl:  gales  of  the  afternoon  refrelh 
the  air  very  much  ;  but  in  the  high  hilly 
countries  it’s  on  the  contrary  very  bad,  be- 
caufe  of  the  woods  and  forefts  :  However, 
it  can  be  truly  faid  in  general  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  very  nnwholefome,  for  Europeans^ 
as  many  Englijhmen  that  have  dwelt  in  the 
fort  of  the  Imall  Bence  ifland,  during  the 
high  feafon  of  the  year,  could  witnefs,  if  they 
had  not  died  there.  For  during  fix  months 
it  rains,  thunders,  and  is  fo  intolerably  hoc, 
efpecially  in  June  and  Jvf,,  that  men  mufl: 
of  neceflity  keep  clofe  within  their  huts  and 
cabbins,  tor  a  whole  fortnight,  to  be  free 
from  the  malignity  of  the  rain-water,  which 
falls  in  great  abundance  at  that  time,  and 
breeds  maggots  in  an  inftant ;  the  air  be- 
ing  quite  corrupted  by  the  lightning  and 
horrid  thunder,  attended  fometimes  with 
dreadful  tornados  of  tempefbuous  whirlwinds ; 
the  days  dark  and  gloomy,  which  altoge¬ 
ther  deflroy  and  alter  the  beft  conftitution 
in  men  and  beafbs,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
water  and  provifions :  lo  that  ’tis  eafy  to 
conceive  what  a  fort  of  melancholy  and 
miferable  life  our  Europeans  mufl;  needs  lead 
in  fuch  a  difmal  climate.  But  what  will 
not  the  profpedb  of  profit  and  gain  prevail 
with  rnen  to  undertake  ! 

Goods  at  This  river  of  Sierra  Leona^  has  been  long 
Sierra  frequented  by  all  European  nations,  but 
Leona,  more  by  tiie  Englijh  and  French^  than  any 
other,  either  for  trade,  or  to  take  in  re- 
frefhment  in  their  way  to  the  Gold-Coaji  or 
Wbidah.  Flie  goods  purchafed  here  by 
way  of  trade  are,  elephants  teeth,  flaves. 


lofty  trees,  that  it  may  be  call’d  one  con¬ 
tinu’d  large  foreft,  very  thick  and  clofe 
together ;  amongft  which,  are  abundance  of 
palm-trees,  and  a  fort  of  laurels,  oh  the 
mountains.  The  fea-fliore,  and  rivers,  are 
border’d  in  many  places  with  mangrove-trees. 

The  wood  in  general  may  be  proper  for 
building  any  fort  of  veflfel  or  Ihip  ;  but,  it 
is  very  heavy  and  fluggifh. 

To  the  weft,  John  Fhomas,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  bay,  has  another  plantation 
of  maiz  and  mangioca,  of  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  his  other,  whereof  I  have  taken 
notice  already. 

P.  II. 

Commodities  imported  and  exported. 
Religion.  Courfe  to  be  fleer  d  along 

fantalum-wood,  a  little  gold,  and  much 
bees-wax,  with  fome  pearls,  cryftal,  am¬ 
bergris,  long-pepper,  ISc. 

The  elephants  teeth  are  efteemed  the 
beft  of  all  Guinea.,  being  very  white  and 
large.  I  have  had  fome  weighing  eighty 
ana  a  hundred  pound,  at  a  very  modeft  rate ; 
eighty  pound  of  ivory  for  the  value  of  five 
livres  French  money,  in  coarfe  knives  and 
fuch  other  toys  :  but  the  Fortuguefe  fpoil 
this  trade  as  much  as  they  can,  and  do  con- 
fiderable  damage  to  the  Englijh  company’s 
agents  refiding  here  ;  efpecially  in  point 
of  flaves,  which  they  are  now  forced  to 
fetch  a  great  way  up  the  country. 

The  gold  purchafed  here,  is  brought 
from  Mandinga  and  other  remote  countries, 
towards  the  Niger  ;  or  from  South-Guinea, 
by  the  river  Mitomba, 

The  goods  carried  thither  by  iht  Euro- Goods  car- 
peans  for  trade,  are,  ^fd  thi- 

French  brandy  and  rum. 

Iron  bars. 

"White  callicoes. 

Sleyfiger  linnen. 

Brafs  kettles. 

Earthen  cans. 

All  forts  of  glafs  buttons. 

Brafs  rings  or  bracelets. 

Bugles  and  glafs  beads,  of  fundry  co¬ 
lours. 

Brafs  medals. 

Ear-rings. 

Dutch  knives,  (call’d  Bofmans)  firft  and 
fecond  fize. 

Hedging-bills  and  axes. 

Coarfe  laces. 

Cryftal  beads. 

Painted  callicoes  (red)  call’d  diintz. 

Oil  of  olive. 

Small  duffels. 


Ordinary 


^hap.2. 
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Ordinary  guns,  muskets,  and  fuzils. 

Gun-powder. 

Mufkec-balls  and  fhot. 

Old  fheets. 

Paper. 

Red  caps. 

Men’s  lliirts. 

All  forts  of  counterfeit  pearls. 

Red  cotton. 

Narrow  bands  of  filk  fluffs,  or  worfled, 
about  half-yard  broad,  for  women,  ufed 
about  their  waifls. 

unguaget  Moft  of  the  Blacks  about  the  bay  fpeak 
either  Portuguefe,  or  Lingua  Franca,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Europeans  who 
come  hither,  and  fome  alfo  underfland  a 
little  Englijh  or  Butch.  The  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  is  the  dialed:  of  Boulm, 
a  hard,  unpleaflng  tongue  to  flrangers, 
very  difficult  to  be  defcribed.  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  colleded  fome  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mon  words  and  phrafes,  but  have  fince 
miflaid  it. 

^oteofthe  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  I  do  not  exadly 
'.ithor's  follow  the  order  of  defcription  •,  I  take  here 
and  there,  as  it  comes  to  mind,  fuch  remarks 
or  obfervations  of  things,  as  feem  to  me 
the  moft  fingular  and  ufeful,  and  which  are 
not  taken  notice  of  in  other  places,  already 
defcribed.  For  tho’  all  the  Blacks  of  Af- 
gritia  and  of  Guinea  may  be  look’d  upon  as 
one  and  the  fame  people,  in  general,  and 
have  great  affinity  and  refemblance  among 
themfelves,  as  to  their  manners  and  cuftoms  ; 
yet  each  nation  or  people  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  way,  in  one  thing  or  other,  which  I 
ftudy  to  relate,  as  it  occurs  in  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  each  refpedive  country  one  after 
the  other ;  referring  other  things,  I  do  not 
fet  down  in  it,  to  what  I  have  faid  already 
of  thofe  of  Senega  and  Gambia,  to  avoid 
difagreeable  repetitions,  and  fave  the  readers 
and  my  felf  a  trouble.  For  example,  I 
have  faid  nothing  here  of  the  way  of  dref- 
fing  their  rice  and  maiz,  referring  it  to  what 
I  have  obferved  ©f  the  manner  of  doing  this 
in  other  Negro  countries  already  defcribed, 
or  which  I  fliall  deferibe  hereafter.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule,  I  am  now  to  relate 
fome  fingular  ways  and  cuftoms  in  point  of 
government  and  religion,  which  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  people  of  Sierra  Leona,  and 
not  obferved  by  other  Negroes  elfewhere. 
Admini-  The  Capez  and  Cumbas,  the  two  forts  of 
\rittion  of  people,  as  I  faid  before,  who  poffefs  or  in- 
habit  the  kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona,  have 
each  of  them  a  peculiar  king  or  commander 
in  chief,  who  auminifter  juftice,  according 
to  their  maxims  and  conftitution,  and  judge 
of  all  controverfies  and  debates  arifing  be¬ 
tween  private  perfons :  T o  this  cffedl,  and 
upon  occafion  of  caufes,  either  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  their  nature,  or  otherwifeof  impor¬ 


tance  ;  they  hold  their  court  in  a  Funkos,  or  Barbot. 
fort  of  a  gallery  ereded  round  their  dwel- 
ling-place  -,  which  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
round  cabbins,  or  huts  built  together.  There 
the  king  fits  on  a  fort  of  throne  fomewhat 
raifed  from  the  ground,  cover’d  with  very 
fine  mats,  his  counfellors  fitting  about  him 
on  a  fort  of  long  chairs  ;  thefe  counfellors 
being  the  ableft  perfons  of  the  country, 
whom  they  call  Solatefquis, 

The  contending  parties  are  call’d  in,  with  uwyert. 
their  counfel  or  advocates  •,  men  who  un- 
derftand  and  ftudy  the  conftitutions  of  the 
country,  and  plead  their  caufe,  either  civil 
or  criminal :  which  being  heard,  the  king 
takes  the  opinion  of  his  Solatefquis,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  pronounces  the  fentence  defini¬ 
tively,  which  he  orders  to  be  executed  in 
his  own  prefence.  In  cafe  of  crimes,  tho* 
ever  fo  final  1,  the  convided  criminal  is 
banifii’d  the  country. 

One  thing  very  fingular  in  this  court, 
is,  chat  the  Froens,  or  advocates,  cannot 
plead  any  caufe  before  the  king,  without 
being  mafk’d,  having  fnappers  in  their 
hands,  fmall  brafs  bells  at  their  legs,  and 
a  fort  of  frock  on  their  bodies,  adorned 
with  variety  of  birds  feathers,  which  makes 
them  look  more  like  buftoons  and  merry 
andrews,  than  men  of  law. 

The  ceremony  of  crea  ting  and  inftalling 
a  Solatefquis,  is  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  the 
former  account  given  of  the  drefs  of  a  Froen, 
or  advocate. 

The  king  being  feated  in  his  Funkos,  fends  solatel. 
for  the  perfon  defign’d;  he  is  order’d  toquis,  or 
fit  in  a  wooden  chair,  adorned  after  tlieiri*^^^'^* 
manner.  The  king  ftrikes  him  feveral  times 
on  the  face  with  the  bloody  pluck  of  a 
goat,  kill’d  for  that  ceremony,  and  rubs 
the  face  all  over  with  meal  of  Indian  con\  ; 
which  done,  he  puts  a  red  hat  on  his  head, 
pronouncing  the  word  Solatefquis.  After 
which,  he  is  carry’d  three  times  about  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  chair ;  and 
for  three  days  together  this  new  counfellor 
feafts  all  the  people  of  the  village.  The 
entertainment  confifts  of  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  fire-works  and  falvo’s  of  fmall  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  which  being  over,  a  bullock  is 
kill’d,  and  divided  amongft  all  the  guefts. 

The  royal  dignity  was  hereditary  before 
the  ^ojas  fubdued  this  country.  The 
youngeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  king  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeded  ;  and  for  want  of  fons,  the 
neareft  relation  was  inftall’d  in  the  dignity 
after  this  manner. 

Abundance  of  people  having  repaired  ^.o-Enthro- 
his  houfe,  to  vifit  him  as  a  private  perfon,  of 
he  was  thence  brought  to  the  deceas’d  king’s 
houfe,  being  tied  faft,  every  body  fcoffing 
at  him  by  the  way,  and  even  beating  him 
with  rods.  Being  come  to  the  king’s  houfe, 
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Barbot.  he  was  clad  in  the  kingly  ornaments,  and 
thus  led  to  the  Funkos^  where  the  Solatefq^uis 
and  prime  men  of  the  country  were  before, 
expelling  him :  then  the  eldeft  of  the  coun- 
fellors,  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people  there 
prefent,  of  the  neceflity  of  creating  a  king  j 
and  then  proceeded  to  a  kind  of  panegyrick 
of  the  perfon  to  be  invefted  with  that  dig¬ 
nity.  This  being  over,  he  prefented  him 
with  an  ax,  putting  it  into  his  hand,  to  fig- 
nify  that  a  good  king  ought  to  punifh  male¬ 
factors  j  after  which,  the  king  was  proclaim’d 
by  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  afliftants, 
and  every  one  paid  his  homage  to  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cuftom. 

The  deceafed  kings  are  buried  in  the  high¬ 
ways  leading  to  their  villages  *,  alledging  for 
this  cuftom,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fo 
much  diftinguifh’d  above  other  perfons  by 
their  rank  and  quality,  are  alfo  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  them  after  their  death. 

The  ceremonial  part  in  burying  their  kings 
is  much  the  fame  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tion’d  in  other  countries  before  defcribed ; 
putting  into  their  graves  all  their  beft  goods, 
ereCling  a  roof  over  the  fame,  or  covering 
it  with  fome  ftieets,  or  other  cloth.  This 
cuftom  is  likewife  ufed  at  the  burials  of  pri' 
vate  perfons  *,  the  corps  being  always  at¬ 
tended  from  the  moment  of  the  perfon’s 
deceafe,  whether  king  or  fubjeCt,  but  more 
or  lefs  according  to  his  quality,  by  feveral 
mourners  and  weepers,  paid  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  who  howl  and  cry  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reward  or  falary  they  receive. 

Religion. 

H  E  Portuguefe  miflionaries  about  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  Century  had  made 
many  converts  in  this  country,  the  people 
following  the  example  of  their  king  Fatima^ 
and  of  fome  grandees  of  the  land,  whom  the 
jefuit  Barreira  baptized  about  the  year 
1607.  But  both  the  king  and  his  followers 
relapfed  into  their  idolatry,  and  grofs  Pa- 
gan'ifm. 

The  Negroes  here  wear  Grigri,  or  fpells 
and  charms,  at  their  necks,  arms  and  elbows, 
breafts  and  legs  ;  confiding  of  toys,  and  for¬ 
did  things,  for  which  they  fet  apart  every 
time  they  eat  or  drink  a  fmall  portion,  and 
will  never  go  to  fea,  or  on  rivers  in  their  long 
canoes,  v/ithout  fuch  ftore  of  this  trafli  a- 
bout  ’em,  as  they  fancy  will  preferve  them 
from  all  manner  of  accidents ;  being  very 
obfervant  in  praying  to  them,  but  efpecial- 
ly  to  the  Grigri,  or  charm,  which  they 
fuppofe  has  a  particular  authority  upon  the 
fea.  Neither  will  they  omit  to  mumble 
over  fome  words  when  the  voyage  is  ended, 
to  thank  the  Grigri  for  the  care  it  has  had 
of  ’em. 

Tlate  7.  I  have  drawn  in  the  cut  here  annex’d  the 
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figure  of  a  Fetiche,  Grigri,  or  idol,  I  once 
faw  in  that  wood,  as  I  was  going  from  the 
fountain,  to  the  village  weftward  of  it  ; 
reprefenting,  as  well  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it  with  clay,  a  man’s  head  fet  upori 
a  pedeftal,  of  the  fame  clay,  under  a  fmall 
hut,  to  cover  it  from  the  weather.  They 
have  many  of  thefe  idols,  as  I  was  told, 
upon  the  roads  about  the  countries  of  Boulm 
and  Fimna,  and  near  their  houfes,  to  pre¬ 
ferve  and  honour  the  memory  of  their  de¬ 
ceafed  relations  and  friends.  I  have  been 
alfo  told  here,  that  fometimes  the  Negroes 
mutter  in  their  devotions  to  thefe  idols,  the 
names  of  Ahraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob, 

If  there  be  any  Mahometans  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  ’tis  more  than  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
they  muft  dwell  far  off,  towards  the  Niger. 
However,  a  late  author  affirms,  that  all 
the  people  of  Boulm,  Fimna,  dim,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Hondo,  ^oja,  Folgia,  Gala, 
and  Monou,  to  the  fouthward,  are  circum- 
cifed  after  the  Mahometan  manner ;  that 
they  own  but  one  God,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  therein  con¬ 
tain’d  j  that  they  do  not  worffiip  creatures, 
not  even  the  fun  or  the  moon.  That  they 
never  reprefent  the  deity,  nor  the  fpirits,  by 
corporeal  figures  of  men  or  of  bealb,  calling 
the  fupreme  god  Canou,  whom  they  look 
upon  as  the  revenger  of  crimes:  taking 
him  for  witnefs  of  the  fincerity  of  their 
words,  being  perfuaded  he  takes  notice  of 
all  things,  and  will  judge  all  men ;  hold¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  very  firmly,  that  a  time 
will  come,  when  all  wicked  men  ffiall  be 
punilh’d  according  to  their  works.  But 
they  believe  that  all  deceafed  perfons  be¬ 
come  pure  fpirits,  knowing  all  things,  and 
concerning  themfelves  with  all  that  paffes 
in  their  families  :  thence  it  is,  they  confult 
them  in  all  their  doubts,  and  invoke  them 
in  their  adverfities,  fuppofing  they  will  help 
them  in  a  fpiritual  manner  *,  and  when  they 
are  going  to  hunt  elephants,  or  boufflers,  or 
to  any  other  perillous  exercife,  they  offer 
facrifice  to  the  fouls  of  their  kindred,  and 
lay  wine  or  rice  on  their  graves,  i^c.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  courfe  to  bring  Ihips  out  of  the 
river,  for  the  fouth,  is  this.  If  ’tis  a  gale 
from  N  E.  or  N.  weigh  anchor  at  young 
ebb,  that  you  may  go  through  ;  if  the 
wind  (lackens,  come  to  anchor  again  till 
the  next  tide  of  ebb,  which  will  drive  the 
ffiip  athwart,  the  head  at  N.  with  the  fore¬ 
fail  j  for  ’tis  always  a  freffi  gale  in  the  af¬ 
ternoons,  to  carry  the  fliip  thus  a  league 
an  hour,  always  founding.  If  forced  to  caft 
anchor,  do  it  before  the  point,  about  an 
Englijh  mile  from  cape  Ledo  or  Fagrin,  in 
fifteen  fathom  water.  When  you  weigh 
anchor  again,  at  proper  time,  keep  to, 
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Chap.  5.  Coafis  of  South-Guinea.  10^ 


the  head  at  W.  and  AV  N  W.  as  near 
the  wind  as  pofllble,  following  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  ten,  nine,  and  eight  fathom  water, 
without  fearing  the  banks,  or  Baixvs  de 
St.  Anna.,  to  the  S  W.  of  the  cape,  which 
are  eafily  known  by  the  breaking  of  the 
fea  j  and  thus  infenfibly  you’ll  come  from 
ten  into  fifteen  fathom  muddy  fand,  and 
again  into  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  or  nine  fa¬ 
thom,  fame  ground.  Next  you’ll  fleer 
N  W.  and  N  N  W.  in  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelv^e  and  thirtheen  fathom,  coarfe  ground  i 
then  tack  about,  the  head  at  S.and  SSE. 
in.  thirteen  and  fourteen  fathom,  till  you 
come  into  nine  or  ten  ;  here  you’ll  be  di- 
redlly  on  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna  ;  therefore 
tack  again  to  N  W.  till  you  be  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fithom,  muddy  fand  and  yellow  ; 
and  keep  thus  playing  to  and  fro,  making 
a  good  watch,  fo  you’ll  reach  the  weft  of 
the  Baixos.,  or  fhoals,  and  being  come  into 
thirty  five  and  forty  fathom,  yellow  muddy 
ground,  there  order  the  courfe  S  E.  coafting 
the  faid  Baixos.,  or  fhoals.  At  this  rate,  be¬ 
ing  bound  to  the  fouthward,  you’ll  get  fight 
either  of  Sherbro  ifland,  or  of  Rio  das  Ga^ 
linhas. 

In  my  laft  voyage,  we  got  fight  of  this 
river,  by  reafon  we  had  kept  too  wide 
from  the  Baixos.,  or  fhoals,  in  coming  from 
ppe  Verde  ;  the  tides  of  the  Bijfegos  driv¬ 
ing  us  from  the  Drogfant,  in  the  calm. 
It  was  a  very  tedious  tirefome  navigation, 
and  the  heats  fo  exceflive  and  intolerable, 
that  it  craz’d  the  brain  of  fome  of  our 
crew,  and  all  in  general  had  violent  pains 
in  the  head. 

aixosde  Take  heed  not  to  intangle  your  felf  a- 

c.Anna.  mong  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna,  for  they  are 
dangerous  fhoals,  and  you  may  be  drove 
on  the  fmall  iflands  by  dead  calms,  which 
are  frequent  here.  Small  fhips,  who  coming 
out  from  Sierra  heona,  and  bound  to  the 
fouth,  eafily  pafs  over  the  Baixos,  or  fhoals, 
where  there  is  generally  five  or  fix  fathom 
water,  and  good  anchoring  every  where. 
At  my  laft  trip,  I  fpoke  with  a  mafter  of 
an  Englijh  veflel,  in  fight  of  Rio  das  Galin- 
has,  who  had  pafs’d  over  the  Baixos  in  ten 


days  time,  and  another  Englijh  mafter  IBarbot. 
met  afterwards  at  Rio  Sejiro,  told  me,  he 
had  fpent  five  weeks  in  pafTing  over  them. 
Wherefore  I  think  it  not  very  prudent  to 
carry  a  large  fhip  over,  nor  to  fail  it  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  them  ;  whether 
you  come  diredlly  from  Europe,  or  only 
from  cape  Verd^,  or  from  the  river  of 
Sierra  Leona,  but  range  the  faid  fhoals,  as 
near  as  you  can  guefs  prafticable :  for  tho* 
it  fhould  happen  you  were  carried  on  them, 
you  might  eafily  get  from  them  again  with 
a  little  labour  and  lofs  of  time,  either  by 
anchoring  on  ’em,  when  the  wind  fails,  or 
by  towing  the  fhip  with  the  boars,  if  the 
tide  be  not  too  ftrong ;  obferving  when 
you  fail  over,  to  have  the  pinnace  row¬ 
ing  a-head  of  the  lliip,  and  founding  con¬ 
tinually.  • 

I  repeat  it  again,  avoid  failing  too  far 
out  at  fea  from  the  fhoals,  for  fear  of 
rendring  the  paflage  very  long  and  te¬ 
dious ;  it  being  generally  obferved,  that 
the  calms  are  much  greater,  and  dead  at 
fea,  than  they  are  on  or  near  them. 

If  coming  from  the  northward,  and 
bound  to  the  fouthward,  you  put  in  at 
Sierra  Leona  in  the  high  feafon,  ’twill  be 
a  very  difficult  tafk  to  pafs  the  Baixos  de 
St.  Anna,  and  proceed  on  your  voyage, 
becaufe  of  the  frequent  heavy  tornados  from 
S.  andSSW.  and  the  high  winds,  which 
will  certainly  keep  you  back  a  long  time, 
if  not  totally  obftrud  it ;  fome  having  fpent 
three  or  four  months  before  they  could 
weather  the  faid  Baixos,  and  ’tis  much 
properer  to  ftay  at  Sierra  Leona  during  that 
bad  feafon,  in  expedation  of  the  return  of 
good  weather,  to  proceed  then  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  without  danger  or  great  toils  and  fa¬ 
tigues  ;  or  not  to  depart  from  Europe  till 
the  beginning  of  Otlober,  to  enjoy  the  whole 
fummer  feafon  in  Guinea,  which  renders  the  . 
voyage  eafy  and  pleafant  :  for  then  a  ftH> 
may  anchor  any  where  without  the  leaft 
danger,  all  along  the  coaft,  and  prevent  •• 
Ihipwreck,  which  has  been  the  fate  of  many ’ 
who  happen’d  to  be  on  the  coaft  in  the 
boifterous  feafon. 


P.  III. 
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St.  Anne*s  bay  i  rivers  Banque,  Gamboas,  Gerbera,  das  Galinhas,  Sherbro,  Ply- 
2oge,  Mavah,  Aguada,  S.  Paolo,  Arvoredo,  Gorfo,  &c.  Englifti  fort  and 
faffory  -y  indujirious  Blacks  i  cape  Mefurado  5  Petit  Dieppe.  Trodufi  and 
trade.,  from  cape  Tagrin  to  Rio  Seftro. 


i^p/St.  r~rnHE  coaft  from  cape  Lagrin  to  the  which  reaches  almoft  to  Rio  de  Gamboas.  On 
■me.  i^'i^nd.Sherhro  oxCerbera,\stnzoms^ti(-  the  north-fide  of  this  bay,  are  the  iftands 

ftd  by  the  Baixos  de  St.  Anna,  and  runs  S  E  by  Bravas  or  Bannanas,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
S.  forming  the  large  bay  or  Angra  St.Anna,  alfo  the  higheft  land,  fupplying  the  failors 

Ee^  with 
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Babrot.  with  wood  and  excellent  freih  water,  and 
with  all  forts  of  plants  and  animals  that  arc 
found  in  the  oppofite  main  land. 

The  five  iflands  are  on  the  fouth 

of  the  fame  bay  of  St.  Anfie,  producing  a- 
bundance  of  oranges,  lemons,  palm-wine, 
and  fugar-canes  growing  wild,  which  is  a  de- 
monftration  that  the  foil  is  proper  for  fugar- 
plantations  ;  befides,  that  there  are  many 
brooks  and  fprings  which  would  turn  the 
mills  at  a  cheap  rate :  here  are  alfo  banana’s, 
great  quantities  of  bees-was,  red  wood  call’d 
Cam-wood.,  much  better  than  Brazil.,  for. 
it  will  ferve  feven  times  fucceflively,  as  I 
have  been  told  in  Europe. 

Senf.  The  natives  make  foap  with  palm-oil  and 
palm-tree  a/hes,  fo  highly  valu’d  by  the 
Portuguefe  refiding  in  thofe  parts,  that  they 
will  notfuffer  i&  to  be  exported  to  any  parts 
of  Portugal,  left  it  fliould  undo  the  Ibap- 
boilers  in  that  kingdom. 

Here  is  a  fort  of  timber  call’d  Angelin, 
very  plenty,  and  proper  to  build  fhips. 

Teffer.  The  Pimento  del  Cola  or  de  Rdbo,  is  alfo 
very  plenty,  long,  and  tally,  and  better  va¬ 
lued  than  right  pepper  of  Borneo,  and  for 
that  reafon  prohibited  in  Speiin,  left  it  fhould 
fpoil  the  Eafi-lndia  trade. 

The  Portuguefe  carry  it  to  the  Gold  Coajl, 
where  they  mix  it  with  Guinea-ptpptv. 

The  iflandersmake  very  good  matches  of 
the  bark  of  the  Maniguette-xxt^.  They  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  gold  and  iron  mines  in  their 
little  iflands,  and  fay  they  were  feparated 
from  the  continent,  as  they  now  appear,  by 
an  earthquake. 

Banque  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  or  An- 
*'rotr.  gra  de  St.  Anna,  is  five,  fix,  feven,  eight 
fathoms  mud.  The  Portuguefe  word  Por¬ 
no  fignifies  Gulph.  Here  are  four  rivers 
running  out  into  the  fea,  one  of  which, 
the  Rio  BanqUe,  is  navigable  for  large  fhips ; 
the  three  others  are  not  much  frequented, 
the  country  about  being  a  vaft  thick  foreft, 
which  harbours  abundance  of  elephants,  buf¬ 
faloes,  wild  boars,  foxes,  tortoifes,  and  cro¬ 
codiles  near  the  water-fide.  The  banks  of 
thefe  rivers  are  are  all  hemm’d  in  with  man- 
grove-trees,  on  which  flick  abundance  of 
oifters.  There  are  alfo  fome  lemons  in  the 
woods. 

Gamboas  The  Rio  Gamloas  is  two  leagues  to  the 
river.  fouthward  of  thefe  Sornbreres,  having  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  or  entrance.  The  town  Concho 
is  fifteen  leagues  further  up  the  river,  whofe 
water  is  deep  enough  to  carry  fmall  craft 
and  {loops  fo  high,  for  there  is  fome  little 
traffick  drove  at  this  Concho. 

Sherbro  From  Rio  de  Gamboas  to  Rio  Sherbro  or 
river.  Cerbera,  the  coafts  lies  SE.  andNW.  ha¬ 
ving  the  iflands  Pota  between  both  rivers. 

Thefe  iflands  lie  N  W.  from  Sherbro,  all 
three  on  a  line,  low  flat  land,  with  rocks 
and  fhoals  on  the  N  E.  fide.  They  have 


much  the  fame  plants  and  product  as  on 
the  continent  i  but  efpecially  plantains,  and 
thence  call’d  the  Plantain  IJlands  by  the 
Englifij. 

The  tides  of  T'ota  and  of  Sherbro  point, 
drive  fomewhat  to  the  fouth. 

The  ifland  Cerbera  extends  ENE.  and 
W  N  W.  about  ten  leagues,  its  north  point 
reaching  very  near  the  ifles  of  Pota,  and  is 
every  where  flat  land,  lying  over  againft 
Sherbro  river,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  it. 

The  Engli/}jQp[\  itSherbro  ;  the  Dutch,  St. 

Anna  or  Majfa-quoja ;  the  Portuguefe,  Fa- 
rulha  and  Farelloens  ;  and  the  French,  Cer¬ 
bera. 

The  country  abounds  in  rice,  maiz,  ig- 
names,  bananas,  potatoes,  Indian-?i^s,  a- 
nanas,  citrons,  oranges,  pompions,  water¬ 
melons,  and  the  fruit  Cola,  by  the  EngUJh 
call’d  Col,  poultry  in  plenty,  and  breedeth 
great  numbers  of  elephants,  who  often  re¬ 
pair  to  the  villages. 

The  oifters  here  produce  very  fine  pearls  ; 
but  k  is  very  dangerous  taking  of  them,  be- 
caufe  of  the  infinite  number  of  fharks  lying 
about  the  ifland,  amongft  the  fhoals  and 
rocks. 

The  iflanders  are  grofs  pagans,  faid  to 
worfliip  Demons  more  than  any  other  Blacks 
in  Nigritia,  and  yet  circumcife  themfelves  ; 
tho’  I  did  not  hear  of  any  Mahometans  a- 
mongft  them. 

The  royal  African  company  has  a  fmalJ  Englifh 
fort  below  the  river,  lately  built  on  the/^''^* 
the  ifland  Fork  *,  which  is  clofe  to  Sherbro 
ifland,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  eaft  point  of 
it,  and  near  to  the  king’s  village,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  trade  in  thofe  parts.  ’Tis  built 
fquare  5  having  three  round  flankers,  and  a 
Iquare  one,  with  eleven  guns  *,  and  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  fort  on  the  fea-beach, 
two  large  round  flankers  with  five  good  guns 
in  each,  all  built  with  ftone  and  lime,  and 
defended  by  about  twenty-five  white  men, 
and  between  fifty  and  fixty  Gromettoes,  all 
in  the  company’s  pay. 

There  was  another  lodge  of  the  company, 
on  the  main  land,  oppofite  to  the  eaft  point  ! 

of  Cerb.ra  ifland,  before  this  new  fort  was 
built. 

Rio  Cerbera  or  Sherbro  | 

S  a  large  river  coming  from  very  far  up  the  its  federal  % 
inland  to  the  fea,  through  the  country  of 
Boulm-Monou,  a  land  full  of  moraffes  and  ^ 

fwampy  grounds,  and  lofeth  itfelf  in  the  ocean 
near  Cerbera  ifland  :  fome  call  itMadre-Bom- 
'he',  others,  RioSelbobe',  others,  Rio  das  Pal¬ 
mas,  from  the  Portuguefe ;  from  whom,  per¬ 
haps,  may  have  been  derived  the  other  name 
of  Cerbera,  given  it  by  fome. 

This  river  is  very  large,  and  navigable  for 
fliips  of  burden  for  twenty  leagues  up  to  the 
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t)wn  of  Baga^  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Boulm  i  and  for  brigantines  and  (loops  of  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  tuns,  drawing  but  feven  foot 
and  an  half  water,  to  thirty  miles  above  Ked- 
ham  or  Kidham^  which  is  up  the  river  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  tho*  very  diffi¬ 

cult  to  fail  up,  for  the  prodigious  thicknefs 
of  rufhes,  with  which  the  banks  are  cover’d  *, 
being  in  fome  places  fo  very  narrow,  that  the 
channel  is  choak’d  up  with  them  on  either  fide, 
and  muft  of  neceffity  be  founded  all  along 
with  poles ;  and  dill  grows  (hallower  and 
(hallower  upwards,  there  being  fcarce  ten,  or 
nine  foot  water  in  many  places  in  April  and 
May^  the  fitted  time  for  the  voyage  up  the 
river  to  trade  for  Cam-wood^  which  is  there 
extraordinary  plentiful  and  cheap.  But 
in  Auguft  and  September^  after  the  rains  are 
fallen,  the  banks  are  all  overflowed  and 
in  the  channel  of  the  river,  there  is  fifteen  or 
fixteen  foot  water,  where  there  was  but  nine 
or  ten  before  *,  fo  that  it  is  much  eafier  for 
floops  to  come  down,  and  yet  troublefome 
enough,  becaufe  of  the  many  heavy  tornadoes, 
attended  with  horrid  thunder  at  this  time, 
which,  when  they  are  feen  coming,  mud  be 
yielded  to  by  calling  anchor,  and  mooring 
the  veffel  larboard  and  darboard,  or  making 
it  fad,  with  cables,  to  fome  large  trees  near 
the  river-fide,  where  there  are  many. 

It  is  well  inhabited  all  along  the  banks, 
and  the  natives  are  very  civil  people. 

This  river  receiveth  into  it,  near  the  fea, 
two  other  larger  ones,  viz.  Rio  Torro  at 
N  W.  and  Rio  de  St.  Anna  at  S  E.  ‘d’orro  o- 
verflows  the  country  twice  a  year,  being 
fhallow,  and  rfioak’d  with  fmall  idands  and 
fhoals,  fo  that  the  tide  cannot  go  very  high 
up ;  yet  it  is  navigable  for  fmall  barks  and 
brigantines. 

Rio  Sherhro  breeds  abundance  of  croco¬ 
diles,  and  water- elephants,  a  wild  dangerous 
Ibrt  of  animal. 

The  Englijh  have  a  fadlory  at  Bagos  or 
Baga.,  about  twenty  leagues  up  the  river  on 
the  north  fide  of  it. 

The  lands  of  Cilm^Monou  are  fifteen  or 
fixteen  leagues  further  up  again ;  and  the 
town  of  ^una-Mora^  thirty  or  thirty-two 
leagues  above  Cilm-Monou^  a  very  populous 
town,  but  the  inhabitants  not  lo  kind  or 
good-natured,  and  very  difficult  to  be  treated 
with. 

The  country  is  very  fertile  in  rice,  and  a- 
bounds  in  all  the  fame  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  I  mention’d  to  be  in  the  ifland  Cer- 
hera  and  adjacent  places,  and  is  alfo  very 
populous.  The  Blacks  commonly  wear  a 
frock  of  llriped  callico,  as  do  alfo  thofe  in 
Cerhera  ifland ,  having  all  the  fam.e  cuftoms  and 
manners.  I'he  town  is  behind  a  large  wood, 
and  cannot  be  feen  from  the  road  j  but  the 
inhabitants  come  out  in  canoes  aboard  (hips 
riding  there,  and  bring  plantains,  palm- 


wine,  honey,  rice,  chickens,  andlugar-canes.BARBo  r. 
The  town  is  very  large  and  populous,  but 
the  houfes  very  mean  and  low,  except  a 
great  one  Banding  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
where  the  principal  negroes  make  their  af~ 
femblies  and  receive  ftrangers. 

The  inundations  of  this  river,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  contribute  very  much  to  ferti~ 
lize  the  foil. 

The  proper  goods  to  purchafe  the  Cam¬ 
wood  and  elephants  teeth  in  Sherhro  river,  arc 
chiefly  thefe; 

Brafs  bafons  and  kettles, 

Pewter  bafons  and  tankards. 

Iron  bars. 

Bugles, 

Painted  callicoes, 

Guinea  (luffs  or  cloths, 

Holland  linnen  or  cloth, 

Mufkets,  powder,  and  ball. 

A  flrip  may  in  two  months  time,  out  and 
home,  purcha(e  here  fifty  tun  of  Cani'wood^ 
and  four  tun  of  elephants  teeth,  or  more. 

The  Cam-wood  is  a  much  better  fort  of 
red  wood,  for  dyer’s  ufe,  than  the  Brazil^ 
and  accounted  the  bed  in  all  Guinea.  It  will 
ferve  feven  times  over,  and  the  la(l  time  is 
(lill  effedlual. 

From  the  fouth  point  of  Rio  Cerhera  to  Galinhas 
that  of  Galinhas.,  the  coaft  (Iretches  E  S  E. 
eleven  leagues,  flat,  low,  fwampy,  and 
mar(hy  land,  all  over  cover’d  with  trees, 
and  inhabited. 

Rio  de  Galinhas^  by  the  natives  call’d  Ma- 
(^alhary^  has  its  fourCe  in  the  lands  of  Hon¬ 
do^  running  through  the  countries  of  Boulm- 
Monou^  and  ^illiga-Monou  to  the  fea:  it 
receiv’d  that  name  from  the  Portuguefe,  for 
the  poultry  they  found  in  the  country,  which 
is  here  very  plentiful,  as  it  is  all  along  the 
coaft  to  Rio  Sejiro,  and  further  to  the  E  S  E. 

2.1  ^aqua  coaft.  This  river  has  two 
idands  in  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  it. 

The  Europeans  trade  in  it,  and  carry 
thence  dry  hides  and  elephants  teeth,  which 
are  brought  down  the  river  from  Hondo  and 
Karoodohoe-Monou.  This  lad  country  is  a- 
bout  forty-five  leagues  from  the  fea-coaft, 
a  crafty  bold  nation,  perpetually  at  war 
with  their  neighbours  at  the  eaft,  the  Hon- 
dos ;  and  both  depend  on  the  king  of  Ehuoja, 
who  refides  at  Cape  Monte. 

I  have  drawn  the  profpeft  of  the  en-  Plate  f 
trance  oiRio  das  Galinhas  very  exaftly. 

The  tide  runs  very  fwift  to  N  E.  along 
this  coaft,  where  it  blows,  for  the  moft 
part,  a  very  frelh  gale  from  the  S  W.  but 
much  more  at  the  time  of  the  high  feafon  ; 
fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ply  at  wind¬ 
ward,  efpecially  about  cape  Monte.,  becaufe 
of  the  fhoals,  or  bar,  that  ftrctches  thence 
out  into  the  fea,  which  breaks  upon  it  in 
fuch  manner,  that  it  is  very  troublefome 
and  hazardous  for  boats  to  land  there.  In 
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BARBOT.the  fummer-feafon,  it  is  not  fo  bad,  nor 
difficult  *,  for  then  there  are  two  forts  of 
winds,  one  of  the  land,  from  midnight, 
till  about  ten  in  the  morning;  the  other  of 
the  fea,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  to  mid¬ 
night. 

The  winter-feafon  at  this  coaft,  from 
Sierra  Leona  to  cape  das  Palmas,  begins 
in  Mu'j,  and  ends  in  Ooloher  ;  during  which 
time,  there  are  frequent  heavy  tornados 
from  the  N  W.  with  perpetual  terrible  thun¬ 
der,  and  high  winds,  efpecially  in  June  and 
Jul-^,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  Zenith,  with 
dark  gloomy  days,  infpiring  horrour  and 
dread. 

Rio  Maguiha,  next  to  Rio  das  Galinhas, 
has  a  bar  athwart  the  mouth,  which  makes 
it  imprafticable  for  large  fhips.  The  Por- 
iuguefe  call  it  Rio  Nunnes,  or  Rio  Novo,  and 
traded  in  it  formerly  with  brigantines,  as 
did  the  French  ;  but  now  the  EngUJh  have 
the  moft  trade  there,  in  elephants  teeth, 
failing  it  up  to  the  village  Dova  Rouja, 
where  the  river  is  very  wide  *,  but  farther 
up  ’tis  choak’d  with  rocks  and  falls  ;  it  then 
winds  to  the  eaft. 

The  coaft  from  Galinhas  to  cape  Monte 
extends  ESE.  is  furnifh’d  with  fundry  vil¬ 
lages,  and  is  low  and  flat.  The  river  Ma- 
vah,  or  Maffah,  having  its  fource  in  the 
mountains,  about  thirty  leagues  inland,  near 
the  country  of  the  people  Galvy,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  a  large  and  deep  channel  through 
Laiiwala  country,  about  a  league  on  the 
north-fide  of  cape  Monte,  is  fo  choak’d 
with  fands,  that  it  never  enters  the  fea  a- 
bove  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  its  over¬ 
flowing,  by  reafon  of  the  great  rains  of  the 
high  feafon,  near  to  cape  Monte,  at  W. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Folgias,  this 
river  was  inhabited  along  the  fides  by  the 
Puymonou  people,  their  king  Flamhourre 
commonly  refiding  at  the  village  Wonga, 
on  the  weft- fide,  and  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  fea,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  town  of  Foniwy,  at  cape  Monte,  to  the 
Fluojas:  but  at  prefent  this  king  of  the 
Folgias  lives  on  the  inland  ifland,  in  the 
lake  of  Pl'jzoge,  the  better  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  infults  of  the  Dogos,  which 
/  are  at  war  with  him. 

The  town  Fochoo  is  on  the  other  fide  the 
river,  oppofite  to  J eg  Wonga,  where 
hourre  alfo  liv’d  for  a  time,  when  threatned 
to  be  attack’d  by  the  Folgias.  Two  leagues 
farther  up,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  Figgia,  formerly  the  refidence  of  one 
PiSSU  3.  brother  to  Flamhowre.  T wo  leagues 
above  Figgia,  on  the  fouth-fide,  is  that  of 
Kammagoeja,  and  that  of  Jerhoefaja  ;  an¬ 
other  league  beyond  this  laft,  the  refidence 
of  a  notable  man  of  the  ^uojas,  who  then 
lorded  the  country  about,  before  it  was 
fubjedt  to  the  Folgias. 
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King  Flamhourre  had  alfo  artother  village 
over- again  ft  that  of  Jerhoefaja.  From  tliis 
there  is  a  road  through  the  woods  to  Jera 
Ballifa,  at  three  leagues  diftance,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  belonging  to  the  eldeft  of  the 
king’s  fons. 

The  coaft  between  Rio  Mavah,  and  Rio 
Maguiha,  is  befet  with  I'undry  villages  and 
hamlets,  where  the  Negroes  make  abun¬ 
dance  of  fair,  from  fea-water. 

Gape  Monte, 

S  the  draught  fliews  very  exadlly,  is  Plate 
a  head  of  many  hills,  or  rather  moun¬ 
tains,  fet  one  upon  the  other,  all  cover’d 
with  trees,  running  out  to  fea  between  the 
river  Mavah  at  weft,  and  Rio  Pl'^zoge  at 
eaft,  under  feven  degrees,  fix  minutes  north 
latitude.  A  very  proper  place  for  fliips 
that  come  from  Europe  diredtly,  for  South- 
Guinea,  to  make  land,  it  being  fo  remark¬ 
able,  and  feen  from  eight  or  ten  leagues  at 
fea.  The  name  of  Caho  Monte  was  given 
by  the  Portuguefe,  from  the  mountains  it  is 
formed  of.  The  Negroes  call  it  Wajh  Congo. 

It  is  feen  at  fevcral  leagues  diftance  from 
fea,  ftiewing  itfelf  like  an  ifland,  in  the 
form  of  a  faddle  ;  the  coaft  at  weft  and 
eaft  of  it  being  very  flat  and  low,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  that  of  the  cape.  The  beft  road 
for  large  fhips  is  to  the  weft  of  the  cape, 
in  twelve  fathom  water,  fandy  ground,  and 
at  about  two  EngUJh  miles  from  the  fhore, 
ovcr-againft  the  three  fmall  villages,  at 
fome  diftance  inland,  each  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  hutts,  well  peopled.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  flock  to  the  fhore  as  foon  as  they 
hear  of  any  ftrangers  landing,  to  make 
them  welcome,  at  their  houfes  or  hutts,  with 
palm-wine,  and  other  things.  The.  Negroes 
here  are  very  courteous,  fome  underftanding 
a  little  Portuguefe  ;  of  which  nation,  fome 
trade  there  now  and  then  for  elephants 
teeth,  in  the  good  feafon,  tho*  the  Holland 
and  Zeeland  interlopers  have  the  greatefl; 
fhare  of  it. 

The  accefs  to  the  ftrand  here  is  pretty 
cafy  for  pinnaces  or  canoes ;  and  being  come 
afhore,  you  enter  upon  a  plain,  every 
where  befet  with  green  bufhes,  the  leaves 
of  them  refembling  our  bay-tree ;  and  with 
forne  palm-trees  Icatter’d  here  and  there, 
which  looks  very  pleafant.  The  profpedt 
on  the  fouth  is  limited  by  the  mountainous 
cape,  and  on  the  north,  by  a  river,  in 
which  is  a  well-fhaded  ifland,  and  a  large 
wood.  On  the  eaft  you  have  large  meadows, 
and  pafture-grounds,  as  far  as  can  be  feen, 
in  which  they  keep  their  horfes,  goats,  and 
fheep  *,  but  have  no  cows,  nor  kine,  nor 
hogs,  nor  much  poultry ;  and  what  few 
chickens  they  have,  are  very  good  and 
fweet,  altho’  not  much  bigger  than  tame 
pigeons  here.  Th«fe  low  grounds  are  cue 
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through  by  fundry  fmall  rivulets,  by  means 
whereof  the  natives  of  the  cape  have  a 
free  communication  with  thofe  of  the  in¬ 
land  country  •,  fo  that  it  may  well  be  faid, 
the  landfkip  hereabouts  is  extremely  plea- 
fant  and  delightful. 

induflrloHs  The  Blacks  here  are  very  induftrious ; 
Blacks,  fome  employ  themfelves  in  filhing  with  nets 
in  the  lake,  and  rivers,  which  abound  in 
good  fifh  of  fundry  fpecies,  as  well  as  the 
fea-coaft  •,  others  apply  themfelves  to  tra¬ 
ding,  planting  rice,  and  all  of  them  in 
general  in  boiling  fait  for  their  king,  whofe 
flaves  they  account  themfelves. 

Trade  de-  Formerly  this  was  a  place  of  good  trade 
cafd.  for  elephants  teeth,  the  upland  country  be¬ 
ing  richly  ftored  with  elephants  ;  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  has  been  fo  much  exhaufted, 
that  very  often  there  are  few  or  none  at 
all,  fo  great  has  been  the  concourfe  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  trafEck  here.  In  thofe  days, 
when  the  elephants  teeth  were  fo  plenty, 
it  was  a  rule  among  the  Negroes-,  as  foon  as 
they  fpy’d  a  fail  coming  from  the  weff,  to 
make  a  fmoke  on  land,  to  fignify  they  had 
large  parcels  of  teeth  ready  at  hand.  But 
now-a-days,  tho*  they  often  ufe  the  fame 
fignal,  it  frequently  proves  to  be  only  the 
inclination  they  have  to  fee  white  men  there, 
in  hopes  to  get  fome  fmall  token  or  other 
of  them,  if  they  can  prevail. 

I  lhall  not  here  deferibe  their  apparel, 
manners,  cuftoms,  ksfe.  referring  it  to  the 
defeription  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  in¬ 
land  countries  from  Cerhera  to  Rio  Sefiro  ; 
my  bufinefs  being  at  prefent  to  deferibe  the 
fea-coafls,  as  far  as  Seftro,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion  :  befides,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  fort 
of  people,  and  undoubtedly  the  cuftoms, 
and  manners  alike  every  where.  I  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  the  king  of  Monte  is 
faid  to  have  feveral  hundred  wives  and  con¬ 
cubines,  by  whom  he  has  many  fons  and 
TroduEl  daughters.  That  the  product  of  the  land 
here.  confifts  ill  abundance  of  rice,  and  a  fmall 
V  quantity  oijammes,  potatos,  i?iaix,  (or  Indian 
corny  bananas,  ananas,  and  another  fruit 
call’d  paquovers, 

Plyzoge  The  river  Plyzoge,  to  the  eaftward  of  this 
WMavaheape,  has  its  fource  in  the  territories  of 
Eyuilliga,  and  after  fome  windings  runs  in¬ 
to  the  lake  Mavah ;  thence  it  comes  out 
again,  running  through  the  land  of  Eomvy, 
to  the  coaft,  but  never  enters  the  fea,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  time  it  overflows,  like  the  river 
Mavah,  which  runs  into  the  fame  lake  : 
and  thus  both  the  rivers,  and  the  lake, 
make  an  ifland  of  the  lands  about  cape 
Monte.  In  the  lake  is  an  ifland,  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  Fiamhourre.  The 
lake  is  all  round  befet  with  palm-trees,  af¬ 
fording  a  curious  profpedt  in  fuch  a  coun¬ 
try. 
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Rio  dMquada,  or  Rio  Menocb,  is  diflant 
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from  Cabo  Monte,  about  eight  leagues  ESE.  Barbot. 
flowing  from  the  land  of  Hondos,  its  native 
country,  and  winding  downwards  to  the 
fea,  in  a  very  fine  channel  i  but  fo  full'of 
falls  and  fhoals,  and  fo  choak’d  by  the 
bar  at  the  mouth,  that  it’s  quite  impradli- 
cable  for  the  fmallefl;  veflels. 

It  produces  abundance  of  cam-wood  all 
along  the  fides.  On  a  branch  of  this  river 
are  the  two  large  villages  of  Flamy  Hamaja, 
and  Flamy  Legaja,  two  leagues  diftant  from 
each  other  ;  which,  with  the  ruins  of  fome 
other  villages,  to  be  feen  in  the  country  of 
Fomvy,  and  in  that  about  cape  Monte,  in¬ 
duces  me  to  believe  it  was  formerly  very 
well  inhabited,  the  country  every  where 
being  fo  pleafant  and  fo  very  fertile. 

The  coafl;  from  Cabo  Monte,  m  Rio  S.  Rio  de  9„ 
Paolo,  ftretches  SEby  E.  flat,  low,  andall^^°*°- 
over  woody.  From  Rio  Paolo  to  cape 
Mefurado,  it  bends  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
from  a  certain  diftance  at  fea,  the  cape 
fliews  like  a  high  ifland  in  the  ocean. 

Little  flrips  anchor  here  at  about  half  a 
league  from  the  fmall  river  Jduro,  in  fixteen 
fathom  -,  and  tall  fliips  at  three  quarters  of  a 
league  out,  fandy  ground. 

Cape  Mefurado  is  about  ten  or  eleven 
leagues  diftant  from  cape  Monte,  but  not 
fo  very  high  land,  tho’  it’s  a  lofty  promon-pj^^^^  - 
tory,  running  much  farther  out  to  fea  fouth- 
ward  than  Monte.  It  had  this  name  from 
the  Portuguefe,  and,  as  fome  pretend,  on 
occafion  of  a  fhip  of  that  nation  caft  away 
near  the  little  river  Euro,  which  has  a  ridge 
of  flioals  out  at  fea :  the  men  of  that  fhip 
fwimming  afhore,  were  aflTaulted  by  the 
Negroes,  which  made  the  Portuguefe  cry  .for 
quarter,  uflng  the  word  Mifericordia,  from 
which,  by  corruption,  Mefurado. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  fo  trablable  as 
thofe  of  cape  Monte  •,  and  ’tis  the  fu reft  way 
to  be  always  upon  one’s  guard  with  them, 
and  nor  to  go  afhore,  but  in  armed  boats. 

Their  uncivil  behaviour  towards  ftrangers 
has,  from  time  to  time,  put  fome  Euro¬ 
peans  upon  ravaging  the  country,  deftroying 
their  canoes,  and  carrying  off  fome  of  thu’r 
people  into  captivity,  which  has  occafioned 
ill  blood  in  them  ;  and  inftead  of  changing 
their  rough  manners,  does  rather  render 
them  more  pcevifh,  and  ill-natur’d,  and 
make  them  Ihy  of  coming  aboard  fhip: 
however,  it  is  not  always  fo  with  thefe  Blacks, 
but  they  are  glad  to  fee  ftrangers  come  to 
buy  teeth,  of  which  fometimes  there  is  a 
fmall  quantity  to  be  had,  and  at  ocher  times 
none.  About  two  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  the  cape  are  fome  villages,  of  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  houfes  each,  much  like  the 
Comhets  of  the  Blacks  at  Rio  Frefco,  (near 
cape  Verde)  each  houfe  having  three  or  four 
combets  or  apartments,  and  neatly  built; 
the  tops  or  roo6  being  as  at  Rio  Frefio., 
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Ba  ’  -or.  round  like  hay-reeks  ;  and  each  of  thefe 
houfes  containing  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  per- 
fons,  men,  women,  and  children  living  to¬ 
gether  after  a  confufed  manner. 

Blacks  What  I  have  faid  of  their  ill-nature  to- 
not  fo  bad  wards  Europeans,  mull  not,  however,  be 
as  repre-  uj^jej-ftood  to  extend  to  all  foreigners,  but 
’  only  to  thofe  of  the  fame  nation  from  whom 
they  have  been  injured  j  for  to  others  who 
have  had  no  broils  with  them,  they  are  ci¬ 
vil  and  kind  enough. 

To  this  purpofe  I  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  if  the  Negroes  be  generally  crafty  and 
treacherous,  it  may  well  be  faid,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  not  dealt  with  them  as  becomes 
Cbrijlians:  for  it  is  too  well  known,  that 
many  of  the  European  nations,  trading  a- 
mongfi;  thefe  people,  have  very  unjuftly  and 
inhumanly,  without  any  provocation,  Itolen 
away,  from  time  to  time,  abundance  of 
the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but  al- 
moft  every  where  in  Guinea,  when  they 
came  aboard  their  Ihips  in  a  harmlefs  and 
confiding  manner,  carried  great  numbers 
away  to  the  plantations,  and  there  fold  them 
with  the  other  Qaves  they  had  purchafed 
for  their  goods. 

Neither  ought  we  fo  much  to  admire, 
that  thofe  who  live  afliore  fhould  be  re¬ 
vengeful,  or  jealous  of  fuch  Europeans  as 
never  did,  nor  intend  to  pradtife  fuch  un- 
juft  bafenefs,  the  innocent  being  fometimes 
fubjedl  to  fuffer  for  the  guilty  :  for  bating 
fuch  accidents,  thefe  Blacks  are  civil  enough 
to  ftrangers,  efpecially  the  women,  who  are 
here  handfome,  very  complaifant,  and  ready 
to  proftitute  themfelves  for  a  very  flender 
gain.  The  men  are  lazy,  contenting  them¬ 
felves  with  a  little  trade,  and  leave  all  the 
reft  to  their  wives  to  do. 

The  country  affords  much  the  fame  forts 
of  plants,  fruits,  cattle,  and  animals,  as  that 
of  cape  Monte  j  and  particularly  abounds  in 
excellent  palm-wine,  with  which  they  often 
make  themfelves  very  merry  and  drunk. 

The  river  Paolo,  which  I  have  already 
faid  enters  the  fea  north-weft,  about  two 
leagues  from  cape  Mefurado,  after  having 
run  fome  miles  to  the  northward,  turns 
thence  eaftward  to  Rio  Junk.  The  Blacks 
fay  they  pafs  daily  in  their  canoes  to  Rio 
Sejlro,  along  the  faid  rivers,  carrying  feve- 
ral  things  of  the  produdt  of  their  lands, 
efpecially  elephants  teeth,  when  they  have 
no  trade  for  them  at  home  *,  Seftro  being  a 
place  to  which  a  much  greater  number  of 
fhips  reforts  to  wood  and  water,  as  well  as 
to  trade,  than  any  other  on  this  coaft. 

Rio  Paolo.  is  navigable  for  boats  and 

canoes  only  in  the  rainy  times,  having  five 
or  fix  foot  water  at  the  mouth  :  for  at  other 
times,  in  the  good  feafon,  it  remains  al- 
moft  di  j  the  true  channel  of  the  river  be¬ 
ing  fcarce  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  wide.  I 


have  been  told,  that  boats  are  fometimes 
long  detained  before  they  can  get  out  over 
the  bar,  the  river  opening  with  a  flat  low 
ifland  ;  and  that  there  is  a. great  quantity 
of  the  carangues  fifh,  which  they  ufually 
catch  with  drag-nets. 

The  talleft  fhips  may  with  fafety  fail 
round  Mefurado,  at  one  league  diftance 
from  fhore.  The  tide  athwart  of  the  cape 
runs  fouth  fouth-weft  and  fouth  •,  and  eaft 
and  eaft  fouth-eaft  when  you  are  paft  the 
cape,  half  a  league  an  hour  without  fails. 

The  coaft  from  cape  Mefurado,  to  Riocoaflbe- 
Junk,  ftretches  eaft  about  twelve  leagues, 
the  land  fometimes  low,  and  fometimes  high 
all  woody.  The  beft  mark  to  know  thej”nk.'^ 
entrance  of  Junk,  is  three  high  hills,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  fome  diftance  up  the  land  ;  the  Plate  /. 
laft  of  which  is  a  little  to  the  eaftward, 
when  you  have  the  river  at  north.  Another 
mark,  is  three  high  trees  at  the  point,  which 
appear  above  all  the  woods,  fpreading  the 
whole  coaft  over,  the  lands  within  fhewing 
flat,  and  doubled,  except  the  three  hills  a- 
bove  mentioned. 

About  a  league  to  the  eaftward  of  Rio 
Junk,  are  two  large  white  cliffs,  fhowing 
at  a  pretty  diftance  wefterly,  like  fails,  ferv- 
ing  alfo  as  a  mark  to  find  out  the  river’s 
mouth,  which  is  pretty  wide,  but  fhallow 
water  ;  the  ground  two  leagues  from  fhore 
is  muddy,  with  twenty-two  fathom  water. 

The  tide  fets,  between  Mefurado  and  Junk, 
fometimes  north,  fometimes  at  weft,  and 
at  other  times  fouth-eaft. 

The  coaft  about  the  mouth  of  xhitjunk 
is  garnifh’d  with  palm,  orange,  and  lem^non- 
trees  ;  and  the  banks  on  either  fide  are  alfo 
adorned  with  fine  pleafant  woods,  which 
renders  the  profpedt  delightful. 

It  abounds  in  palm-wine,  chickens,  and 
cam-wood.  The  Englifh  have  near  all  the 
trade  of  this  river  to  themfelves.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Negroes  is  about  half  a  league  up 
it.  The  Europeans,  paying  a  fmall  cuftom 
of  brandy  and  mercery  wares,  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  are  allow’d  to  fet  up  lodges  in  the 
wood,  with  fails,  or  planks,  or  boughs,  to 
ferve  as  a  warehoufe  to  trade  in.  Some  of 
the  natives  fpeak  broken  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguefe.  They  talk  loud  and  haftily,  and 
are  generally  rough  and  wildifli  in  their 
manners.  They  are  clothed  like  the  other 
Negroes  of  this  country,  but  wear  a  flat 
bonnet,  or  cap,  like  that  ufed  by  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland ;  and  never  ftep  out  of 
their  houfes  without  their  affagaia’s,  or  jave¬ 
lins,  feymeters,  bows  and  arrows.  Every 
one  of  them  that  trades  with  Europeans  will 
always  have  his  Daffy,  or  prefent,  before  he 
buys  the  leaft  thing  *,  which  is  no  fmall 
charge  and  inconveniency.  The  Portuguefe 
fay,  there  is  gold  in  this  river. 


Some 
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Arvoredo 

river. 


Plate  5-. 


Petit 

Dieppe. 


Biver 

Corlb. 


Some  few  leagues  within  Rio  Junk.,  is  an¬ 
other  river,  call’d  by  the  Rortuguefe  Rio 
do  Arvoredo^  coming  from  the  north-eaft 
country  •,  which  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
bay,  or  entrance,  of  Junk. 

Some  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Junk,  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  river,  which  I 
call  Noel,  becaufe  we  lay  before  it  at  anchor, 
a  league  from  fhore,  on  Chrijtmas-day  1681; 
and  I  did  not  find  any  name  it  had  in  all 
the  charts  that  were  aboard.  Having  all 
conveniency  to  take  the  profpedt,  I  did  it 
as  in  the  cut.  The  tide  here  drives  towards 
land,  from  Rio  Noel,  to  that  of  Tabou  da 
Grou,  and  Corfo  or  Corras,  two  rivers  which 
meet,  and  fall  into  the  ocean  at  one  mouth  *, 
the  coaft  points  at  EbyN.  The  fmall 
ifland  which  lies  juft  at  the  point  between 
the  two  rivers,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  ferved  the  French  mer¬ 
chants  of  Dieppe,  for  a  place  of  ftieltcr,  the 
better  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Ne¬ 
groes  ;  who  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  Pe¬ 
tit  Dieppe. 

This  Rio  Corfo  is  eafily  known  by  the 
great  number  of  rocks,  which  are  along  the 
fhore,  as  it  is  at  Junk  and  Sejiro,  on  which 
the  fea  beats  continually  in  a  violent  man¬ 
ner.  Here  the  tide  fets  fouth-eaft  and  call 
towards  the  land,  and  returns  weft  and 
fouth-weft  with  great  force.  It  is  very  dif- 


cernible  from  fea,  by  the  point  that  runsBATiRor. 
eaft,  having  fome  rocks  about  it,  extend- 
ing  to  the  fouth  and  fouth  fouth<eaft  ;  as 
alfo  by  a  flat  rock,  diftant  from  the  Ihore 
near  three  quarters  of  a  league,  which  may 
be  approached  without  any  danger:  but  for 
the  better  information  of  failors,  befidcs  the 
marks  already  given,  I  have  lubjoin^d  the 
profped;  thereof  from  fea,  in  the  cut.  Plate  f. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Rio  Corfo,  is  Rio  de  other  ri- 
S.  Pedro,  and  next  to  it,  Rio  de  S.  Juan,  re-"^^"' 
ceiving  near  to  its  entrance  into  the  fea  an¬ 
other,  called  Barfay  and  thus  both  toge¬ 
ther  make  but  one  opening  in  the  coaft, 
about  three  leagues  weft  from  Rio  Sefro, 
having  abundance  of  fmall  rocks,  and  the 
fea  breaking  violently  along  the  fhore,  which 
makes  it  impradlicable  for  floops  or  boats 
to  land  there,  and  is  diflicult  enough  to  be 
done  with  canoes  ;  which  is  the  occalion 
that  it  is  not  frequented  by  the  Europeans,  as 
well  as  fome  of  the  former  rivers  deferibed 
above. 

Thence  to  Rio  Sefro,  the  coaft  is  cover’d 
with  rocks  and  clifts,  lying  near  the  fhore  : 
the  tide  fets  fometimes  S  E.  and  E.  at  other 
times  at  E  N  E.  and  then  turns  again  to  SW. 
andWSW. 

In  the  ancient  geography,  this  part  of 
Guinea  propria  from  Sierra  Leona,  to  cape 
das  Palmas,  was  call’d  the  Leuc-AEthiopes. 
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The  country  of  Quoja.  Trees,  animals,  birds,  and  infePts. 


AVING  thus  deferib’d  the  fea-coafts 
from  Sierra  Leona,  to  Rio  Sefro,  I 
am  now  to  fay  fomething  of  the  inland 
countries  between  both,  in  general  *,  as  to 
what  is  reported  of  the  different  people,  or 
nations,  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  produd; 
of  thofe  feveral  parts. 

The  lands  di  Boulm  Berre,  Boulm  dim, 
Fimna,  Semaura,Capez,  Cumbas,  Vy-berkoma, 
^oja-berkoma,  Galvis,  Hondo,  and  Gebhe, 
with  their  dependencies,  pay  a  fubjedion  to 
the  Folgias,  by  way  of  homage,  fince  the 
conqueft  they  made  thereof,  aflifted  by  the 
Karoeus. 

The  Folgias,  with  the  Vygalas,  depend 
or  hold  their  countries  from  the  emperor  of 
Monou  or  Monoe,  refiding  between  Rio  Junk, 
and  Rio  do  Arvoredo. 

I  have  before  deferibed  the  lands  of  Boulm 
Berre,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sierra  Leona,  and  am  now  to 
continue  the  defeription  of  the  others  above 
named. 

Quoja  Country. 

Vy-ber-  H  E  Country  of  Fluoja  is  about  cape 
koma  po*  A  Monte,  confiding  of  two  diftind  peo- 
*  pie,  Fy-berkoma  and  Fluoja-berkoma,  who 


were  both  fubdu’d  by  the  Karoeus  or  Carous, 

The  Vy-berkoma  are  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  river  Mavah,  and 
cape  Monte,  a  populous  and  warlike  na¬ 
tion,  extending  as  far  as  Monou  but  by 
the  vicilTitude  of  times,  reduced  now  to  a 
handful  of  men :  they  were  called  Vy,  be¬ 
caufe,  in  their  language,  that  fignifies  half, 
and  they  are  but  half  a  nation. 

Ffuoja-berkoma,  which  fignifies  land  ofQuoja- 
^ioja,  extends  to  the  territory  of  Tc/w-in’,  berkoma 
bordering  on  the  north  and  eaft,  vnth  the^^‘’^^^’ 
Galas,  Vy-Galas,  Hondo,  Konde-Ffyojas,  Ma- 
nou,  Folgias,  and  Carous. 

The  Gala-njy  are  defeended  from  the  Ga-  Gala-vy. 
las,  but  driven  out  of  that  part  of  the 
country  by  the  Hondos,  and  are  feparated 
from  the  true  Galas,  by  a  vaft  foreft.  The 
head  of  the  Galas  is  called  Galla-Fally. 

The  territory  Hondo  is  fomewhat  to  Hondo, 
the  north  of  Gala~vy,  comprehending  that 
of  Dongo. 

The  Konde-^wjas,  that  is  to  fay,  high  Konde- 
^ojas,  are  neighbours  to  the  Hondo- Mo- 
mu  ;  thf  language  is  different  from  that  of 
the  low  ^ojas. 

The 
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Barbot.  The  Folgias  and  Momu  countries  are  wa- 
ter’d  by  the  rivers  Junk  and  Ar-voredo, 
which  in  their  courfe  down  to  the  ocean,  fe- 
parate  the  Folgias  from  the  Carou  Monou^ 
though  the  king  of  the  Carou  refides  in  the 
country  of  the  Folgias. 

It  might  be  comfortable  and  delightful 
living  in  thele  countries,  from  Sierra  Leona 
to  Sejlro.,  and  farther  eaftward,  were  it  not 
for  the  intemperature  of  the  weather,  in 
the  high  feafon  :  for  bcfides  the  various  fine 
landlkips,  the  ever-green  woods  and  pafture- 
grounds,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  adorned 
with  curious  trees,  it  abounds  every 
where  with  fundry  forts  of  plants,  provi- 
fions,  and  beafts  of  divers  kinds,  which  I 
fiiall  now  particularly  defcribe. 

As  to  the  great  variety  of  trees,  I  will 
make  choice  of  the  following  forts. 

Trees. 

Bondc  '^HAT  which  the  natives  call  Bonde.,  is 
commonly  very  big  and  lofty,  and  fe- 
ven  or  eight  fathom  about*,  the  bark  is 
thornifh,  and  the  wood  foft,  which,  for 
that  reafon,  they  ufe  moft  to  make  canoes 
of  feveral  fizes.  The  afhes  of  this  wood 
are  very  proper  to  make  foap,  boil’d  with 
palm-oil :  the  boughs  being  fet  in  the  ground, 
foon  bud  and  take  root. 

Biffy/ref,  The  Btjpj  tree  is  commonly  fixteen  to 
eighteen  foot  big,  the  bark  of  a  brown 
red,  ufed  for  dying  cloth  or  wool,  as  alfo 
to  make  their  fmall  canoes. 

Kney  tree.  The  is  lofty,  and  hard  wood,  the 
bark  and  leaves  are  medicinal ;  they  make 
alfo  canoes  of  this  tree  to  play  in  the  ri¬ 
vers,  the  wood  being  fo  hard,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  proof  againft  the  worms. 

Billagoh  The  Billagoh  is  alfo  lofty,  and  harder 
than  the  former.  Its  leaves  are  purging. 

Bofly/rfe.  The  Bojpj  is  foft,  the  afhes  made  of  the 
bark  ferve  to  boil  foap,  the  fruit  it  bears 
refemble  a  long  yellow  prune,  tailing  four, 
but  wholefome  to  eat. 

Mille/m.  The  Mille  is  large,  tough,  and  foft,  the 
roots  like  that  of  the  Bonde.,  fpreading  round, 
moftly  above  ground.  The  natives  ufe  this 
tree  in  their  conjurations. 

Burrow  The  Burrow  is  of  an  uncommon  lofti¬ 
er##.  nefs,  though  but  about  fix  foot  big  ;  the 
bark  all  over  full  of  thick  crooked  thorns. 
The  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  ufe  but  fuel. 
From  the  bark  and  the  leaves  diftils  a  yel¬ 
low  fap  or  juice,  which  purges  above  all 
other  drugs  whatfoever. 

Mamo  The  Mamo  is  lofty,  and  crown’d  with 
round  tops,  producing  a  fruit  much  of  the 
figure  of  the  cola  of  Sierra  Leona  *,  within 
white,  of  a  fliarp  tafte,  and  laxative,  and 
can  be  preferved  for  a  whole  year  under 
ground. 

Quamy  The  F^i/amy  is  likewife  very  lofty,  and 

tree.  crown’d  with  a-top  j  the  wood  is  very  hard. 


and  ferves  the  natives  to  make  mortars  to 
pound  the  rice,  and  millet,  becaufe  it  ne¬ 
ver  fplits.  They  ufe  of  the  bark  of  this 
tree  to  compofe  their  draught,  which  they 
adminifter  to  fuch  as  have  the  fovah  or 
fouha  ;  and  poifon  the  point  of  arrows  with 
a  juice  that  comes  from  the  fmall  bufhes, 
that  commonly  grow  about  the  trunk  of 
this  ^amy. 

The  Hoquella  is  alfo  very  lofty,  bearing  Hoquella 
a  fruit  fixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  in'*"^- 
a  hufk  ;  the  ftone  of  which  is  bigger  than 
a  bean  :  the  bark  and  leaves  are  purgative, 
the  afhes  clean  and  whiten  linnen  by  way 
of  buck. 

The  Domhoch  produces  a  fruit  like  thcDomboch 
forb-apple,  much  ufed  by  the  Black:,  ;  the  free. 
bark  foak’d  in  water,  and  drank,  caufes 
vomiting.  The  wood  is  almoft  red,  and 
proper  to  make  canoes. 

The  Kolach  is  very  high,  its  fruit  refem-Kolach 
bling  a  plum,  good  to  eat.  The  bark  is^''^*'* 
purging. 

The  Buy,  lofty  and  headed,  bears  a  fruit  Duyrrt?. 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  common  apple,  which 
the  natives  eat ;  and  ufe  the  infufion  of 
its  bark  in  wine  or  water  to  flrengthen 
them. 

The  Bongia  is  likewife  lofty  and  headed,  Bongia 
the  bark  purging.  tree. 

TThe  bark  of  .the  Fkaukony^  at  cutting  of  Naukony 
it,  tafles  like  pepper,  and  is  here  accounted 
of  extraordinary  virtue  in  purgatives. 

The  ^an  orFongoo,  being  the  palm,  isQuancr 
very  common  in  this  country,  produces  the  Tongoo 
fort  of  palm-wine  call’d  Mignol,  which  is*'’^^’ 
extraded  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the 
Gold  Coaji  *,  but  befides  the  wine,  it  yields 
that  excellent  palm-oil,  fo  commendable 
for  its  peculiar  properties. 

The  oil  is  made  of  the  nuts  of  this  tree,  p^/w-wV. 
which  grow  in  a  duller  of  two  or  three 
hundred  nuts  together,  the  clufler  growing 
out  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  about  a  man’s 
height  from  the  ground.  The  nut  is  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  tiie  Hone 
as  big  and  as  hard  as  that  of  a  peach  ;  and 
each  tree  commonly  produces  five  or  fix 
fuch  cluflers.  1  he  oil  drawn  from  the  nuts 
is  of  the  faffron-colour,  fmelling  flrong  *,  at 
firfl  extrading,  it  looks  like  oil  of  olives, 
as  to  its  confiflence,  which,  growling  old, 
turns  thick  and  lumpy  like  butter,  and  may 
be  tranfported  every  where,  and  kept  twenty 
years  in  fome  proper  vefTel.  This  oil  is 
much  recommended  throughout  all  Europe 
for  obflrudions,  fradures,  windy  and  cold 
humours.  The  natives  ufe  it  much,  with 
almoft  every  thing  they  eat,  as  we  do  butter; 
and  moft  days  rub  and  anoint  their  bodies 
with  it,  to  render  the  fkin  fofr.er  and  fhining, 
and  the  body  ftronger.  At  moft  times  of  the 
day,  they  gnaw  the  ftone  of  the  nut. 


As 
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As  this  tree  grows  up  gradually,  it  has 
the  fewer  leaves,  till  it  comes  to  its  common 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  foot  high,  and  then 
it  has  only  a  (mall  top  of  leaves.  It  lafts 
many  years,  and  from  the  very  firft  gives 
wine,  and  a  fort  of  flax  out  of  its  Item  or 
trunk,  of  which  they  make  a  fort  of  cloth 
and  yarn  for  their  nets. 

The  other  fort  of  palm,  in  thefe  parts, 
which  produces  wine,  is  call’d  Makenfy, 
whofe  leaves  are  commonly  three  foot  long, 
and  half  a  foot  broad  *,  and,-  like  the 
yields  flax  at  its  (tern,  and  the  leaves 
ferve  the  Blacks  to  make  bags,  cloths, 
and  fine  mats.  The  ftalk  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  as  hard  as  any  wood,  and  almoft 
round,  ferves  to  make  roofs  and  floors  to 
their  houfes,  befides  many  other  forts  of 
ufes  :  nay,  at  fome  places  they  pallifade 
their  villages  round  with  it,  to  defend  the 
entrance  againfl;  lions,^panthers,  tygers,  and 
elephants,  as  I  have  feen  it  at  Seftro. 

Dongah  The  tree  Dongah  is  very  common  all  a- 
tree.  long  this  coaft,  and  produces  a  fruit  like  the 
acorn  of  our  oak-trees  in  Europe. 

Bondou  Bondou  is  likewife  very  common,  its 

tree.  leaves  thin  and  fliining  *,  the  wood  is  yellow 
in  the  tree,  but  when  cut  down,  turns  red. 

Taaja  tree.  plenty  in  all  marfhy 

fwampy  grounds,  and  lakes  or  rivers.  It’s 
that  which  the  Hollanders  call  M angel aer^ 
and  the  French,  P aleftuvier  %  common  in 
mofl:  marfhy  grounds  in  America,  where  *tis 
accounted  not  a  little  fport  to  creep  amongft: 
the  boughs  overfpreading  in  the  water,  to 
which  oifters  grow  in  great  multitude:  for 
the  boughs  of  the  tree  commonly  bending 
into  the  water,  by  the  moifture,  bud  out  up¬ 
wards  again  to  infinity,  intermixing  the  one 
with  the  other  fo  clofe  and  thick,  and  turn¬ 
ing  again  into  the  water,  and  Ihooting 
other  branches  again  ad  infinitum  •,  which 
renders  it  impolTible  to  find  out  the  trunk: 
and  thus  propagating  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
it  may  be  well  faid  of  it,  that  one  trunk  of 
this  Jaaja  will  extend  many  furlongs  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  or  the  fea.  For  which 
reafon  it  is,  that  oiflers  breed  on  the  boughs 
in  great  abundance,  and  that  it  is  a  good  di- 
verfion  to  eat  thefe  oifters  on  the  fpot,  for  the 
under-boughs  are  fupporters  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  to  walk  on  from  one  place  to 
another.  Others  are  fit  and  proper  feats, 
and  the  upper  boughs  ever  green,  do  fhel- 
ter  men  frorr^  the  injuries  of  the  weather. The 
oifters  commonly  ftick  very  clofe  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  Mangelaer  in  fuch 
manner,  as  ’tis  almoft  impolTible  to  pull 
them  off  without  a  hatchet  or  chizel,  or  by 
cutting  off  the  bough.  The  oifters  are  ve¬ 
ry  flat,  and  about  the  breadth  of  a  man’s 
hand,  and  of  a  lharp  tafte,  but  are  well  li¬ 
ked  here  for  want  of  better. 

The  Foghw,  which  produces  the  famous 
VoL,  V. 


Fmt  Cola,  is  of  an  indiflerent  height,  theSARBor. 
trunk  about  five  or  fix  foot  in  circumference. 

The  Cola  is  a  cheftnut,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
three  or  four  growing  together  in  a  rind,QQj^yj.„;V. 
each  divided  from  the  other  by  a  thin  Ikin. 

The  natives  ufe  it  much  in  their  facrilices  or 
offerings  to  their  idols,  and  in  their  conjura¬ 
tions  ;  and  have  perpetually  fome  in  their 
mouth,  either  walking  or  fitting,  to  rclifli 
water  the  better,  reckoning  it  very  whole- 
fome,  as  I  have  faid  before.  The  Portu-' 
guefe  drive  a  great  trade  with  it  up  the 
country. 

T]\t  Fondy-kong  is  the  cotton  tree,  verypondy- 
common  in  this  country,  of  the  wool  where-  kong  tree. 
of  the  Blacks  fpin  and  weave  cloth,  like 
thofe  of  cape  Verde. 

The  lime  trees  abound  every  where,  ht- Lime  tree., 
ing  fmaller  and  rounder  than  lemons,  and 
have  grown  here  time  out  of  mind. 

The  orange,  bananas,  and  fig-tree,  o- 
therwil'e  called  plantains  and  Baccoven,  are 
alfo  very  common  throughout  thefe  lands 
the  oranges  are  very  four  and  fmall. 

Ignames  are  here  very  plentiful  and  large, 
generally  weighing  eight  or  ten  pound, 
white  and  dry  on  the  palate  *,  ufed  inftead 
of  bread  by  thefe  Africans,  being  boiled. 

The  potatoes  are  alfo  plentiful  and  iarge, 
and  of  a  lufeious  delicate  tafte. 

This  part  affords  no  ftore  of  fugar-canes, 
tobacco,  plants,  or  ananas  *,  the  moft  they 
have,  being  brought  from  Sierra  Leona. 

For  herbs,  the  Blacks  make  ufe  of  a  fort  fjerL. 
they  call  E^elle-togue,  of  a  fmall  leaf,  but 
very  fweet  and  well  tafted,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  boil’d  with  meat :  as  they  do  alfo  an¬ 
other  fort  call’d  Ffiuantiah,  growing  lofty, 
the  leaves  very  large. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  pulfe,  or 
herbs,  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  very 
proper  for  the  pot. 

Rice  is  very  common  in  all  this  country  ,butR/Ve  mi 
not  maiz,  or  Indian  corn,  named  here  Magni-  mniz.. 
Jonglo,  There  is  another  fort  of  maiz  which 
they  call  Jonglo  fingly,  a  much  fmaller  grain 
than  the  other,  and  better  valued  by  them, 
tho’  they  feldom  ufe  it,  but  when  rice  is 
fcarce  in  the  country. 

The  G^-w^iJ-pepper,  or  Maneguette,  is  very  ouineae 
plenty  *,  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  two  pepper. 
forts  of  Pimento  in  abundance,  of  the  long 
fort,  and  of  that  of  Benin. 

Animals. 

country  about  cape  Monte  is  well  Elephants 
ftor’d  with  elephants,  which  the  natives  ^pes. 
call  Kaimach,  and  with  multitudes  of  apes 
and  monkeys. 

That  about  Rio  Maguiha  abounds  mu’-dter-tle- 
water-elephants,  there  call’d  Ker-Kamonou,  pn^fits, 
commonly  of  the  bignefs  of  a  horfe,  but 
thicker.  About  Rio  Mavah  they  have  fea- 
cows,  water-elephants,  and  crocodiles,  and 
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Barbot.  an  animal  about  the  bimefs  of  a  horfe,  with 
white  ftreaks,  a  long  neck,  fhort  body,  and 
thin  fmall  legs,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  with  horns  like  a  bullock,  which  ferve 
the  prieft,  and  conjurers  to  found,  when 
they  conjure,  or  proclaim  any  thing  to  the 
people,  and  are  extremely  valu’d  by  them  ; 
which  Ihows  that  this  animal  is  not  common. 
It  is  alfo  very  fwift  and  nimble,  fkipping  like 
a  roebuck. 

Cilia  Van-  The  Cilia  Vandoch  is  an  animal  of  the 
fizeofa  hart,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  banded 
with  white  (freaks,  the  horns  about  twelve* 
inches  long,  each  horn  having  a  hole  through 
which  the  animal  breathes.  It  is  fwifter  than 
any  hart  or  deer. 

Here  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  buffalo’s, 
by  the  natives  call’d  who  fpoil  the  fields, 
and  do  much  mifchief  about  the  land. 

Woey.or  Tht  IVoe-j  of  t\).Q  Blacks,  by  the  Portii- 

Gazello.  g^gj'g  call’d  Gazello  do  Mato,  of  the  fize  of 
an  ordinary  dog,  which  tho’  fhort-legg’d, 
is  very  fwift.  They  catch  ’em  commonly 
with  a  net,  as  they  do  another  animal 
call’d  Tebhe,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  lamb. 

Quulma.  ^^he  ^ulma,  another  animal,  is  much  of 
the  form  of  the  laft ,  but  of  a  reddifh  colour. 

Swine.  They  hav^e  two  forts  of  fwine,  one  of 
a  bu-nt  brown  colour,  call’d  here  Kouja  j 
the  other  quite  black,  named  ^uouja-^uinta, 
which  is  much  like  a  wild-boar,  being  as 
lavage,  and  arm’d  with  fuch  fharp  tufks, 
that  it  cuts  any  thing  that  oppofes  it. 

Porcupines.  T he  Porupines.,  here  call’d  ^leen-ja,  are  of 
two  forts,  large  and  Imall ;  the  firfl  are  com¬ 
monly  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hog,  arm’d  all  over 
with  very  thick  long  hard  points  or  quills, 
ffreak  d  at  equal  diftances,  white  and  black, 
which  the  animal  can  Ihoot  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence  at  man  or  beaff  when  provoked,  that 
if  it  happen  to  hit,  it  is  very  dangerous,  and 
will  ftick  in  a  board.  The  animal  bites  fb 
fharp,  that  no  wooden-ftick  or  board  can 
refill  it ;  and  if  put  into  a  wooden  cage  or 
barrel,  will  eat  its  way  through.  It  is  fo 
bold  and  daring,  that  it  will  attempt  the 
moll  dangerous  fnake.  I  have  brought  home 
fome  fuch  quills  as  big  as  a  large  goofe-quill  j 
tis  exaftly  the  fame  as  the  Zaeta  of  Barbary, 
the  flelli  is  reckoned  good  food  by  the 
Blacks.  ' 

Here  is  a  kind  of  roe-bucks  fo  tame, 

^  7  that  they  feed  in  the  very  towns  or  villages. 

Camelcon.  The  cameleons,  call’d  Dontfoe,  are  much 

K  tiatives  will  not  allow  them  to 

De  Killd,  being  of  opinion  that  they  pre- 

ttml  ^^^otding  to  the 

t  ne  they  happen  to  meet  them  on  the  road. 

his  animal  is  no  bigger  than  a  large  frog, 

Smofi  moufe-colour,  the  Ikfn 

moll  tranlparent,  and  therefore  it  eafily 

t .  which  has  given  occafion  to  report  it 


changes  colour  every  moment.  It  feeds 
on  flies,  which  it  dexteroufly  catches  with 
its  long  lharp  tongue  ;  and  lays  eggs  like 
the  lizards,  fnakes,  tortoifes,  and  fnails,  not 
covered  with  a  fiiell,  but  with  a  thick  foft 
flelhy  matter. 

The  Kqmggelo  is  an  amphibious  animal,  Kquog- 
about  fix  foot  long,  much  of  the  fhape  ofgdo. 
a  crocodile,  which  by  means  of  its  very 
large  tongue,  feeds  upon  pifmires,  haunting 
about  their  nells ;  and,  like  the  crocodile,  iS 
body  is  all  over  cover’d  with  large  hard 
fcales,  impenetrable  to  any  weapon.  It  de¬ 
fends  it  felf  from  other  voracious  beafts,  and 
efpecially  from  the  leopard,  by  fetting  up 
its  fcales,  which  are  pointed  fharp  at  the 
end. 

The  civet-cat  is  here  very  common.  ThisChet-cat 
animal  is  accounted  of  the  fpecies  of  cats, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  rather  reckon’d  a- 
mong  that  of  wolves ;  being  almoll  of  the 
fame  form  and  fhape,  and  having  like  the 
wolf  a  bone  on  each  fide  of  its  ribs,  which 
hinders  it  from  turning  fhort,  as  it  is  with  the 
wolf.  It  has  a  long  pointed  muzzle  like 
the  fox,  fhort  cars,  lharp  nofe,  and  pointed 
teeth,  the  hair  of  a  grey  colour,  fpotted 
black  every  where,  as  well  as  its  long  tail, 
the  hair  of  which  is  as  brulhy  round  about 
It  j  the  nails  or  claws  black,  thick,  fhort,  and 
but  a  little  bent,  the  legs  fomewhat  fhort 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  This  animal  is 
voracious,  feeding  on  carrion,  raw  fiefh,  as 
alfo  maiz  boil  d ;  and  I  often  oblerved,  in  one 
I  brought  over  to  Europe,  that  it  would 
always  lean  or  lay  down  a  minute  or  two 
on  the  rneat  I  gave  it,  before  he  eat  it. 

That  which  I  brought  over,  having  had  no 
meat  for  a  whole  day,  through  the  care- 
lefihefs  of  my  man,  at  Guadalupe,  found 
means  to  gnaw  a  palfage  through  the  rails 
of  the  cage  I  kept  it  in,  came  into  my 
room,  as  I  was  fitting  there  writing  in  the 
rnorning,  and  flaring  about  with  fierce  fpark- 
ling  eyes,  leap’d  five  or  fix  foot  high,  at  a 
very  fine  talking  parrot,  of  the  country  of 
the  Amazons,  which  I  had  brought  from 
Cayenne,  then  perching  on  a  pin  in  the  wall ; 
and  before  I  could  come  to  its  relief,  the 
civet-cat  had  catch’d  it  by  the  head,  and 
fiiapt  it  off  with  its  teeth.  I  alfo  oblerv’d 
in  this  animal,  that  it  never  eafed  nature, 
but  in  the  remotefl  corner  of  its  cage. 

The  beft  food  for  the  civet-cat,  is  raw 
fiefh  and  entrails  of  poultry,  birds,  and 
animals,  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  kept  for 
the  pleafing  odour  they  produce,  generally 
call  d  civet  j  which  is  lodg’d  in  a  bag  between 
its  pizzle  and  the  genitals,  having  a  wide 
mouth  or  opening  like  a  matrix,  border’d 
with  thick  lips  ;  which  being  open’d  with 
the  fingers,  you  find  two  holes,  or  noflrils, 
in  the  concavity  of  which  is  room  enough 
to  lodge  an  almond.  There  the  civet  is  con- 
^  tain’d, 
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tain’d,  and  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  very 
fmall  lead  or  tin  fpoons,  for  all  other  metals 
would  hurt  the  beaft,  this  being  a  very 
tender  part.  The  males  produce  more  civet 
than  the  females,  and  both  muft  be  very 
much  vex’d  and  irritated  with  a  ftick  often 
pointed  at  them,  before  you  go  to  draw  out 
thefweet  *,  for  this  irritation  in  the  animal  cau- 
fes  an  increafe  of  that  precious  matter,  in  the 
concavities  of  the  bag  wherein  it  is  contained. 
Quojas-  The  ^ojas-Morrou  or  Worrou^  and  by 
Morrou  or  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Salvage,  or  the  favage, 
is  a  large  baboon,  very  ugly,  fome  five 
tr  a  oon.  long,  with  a  big  head,  thick  body  and 

arms ;  and  is  eafily  taught,  not  only  to  walk 
upright  on  its  two  hinder  legs,  but  alfo  to 
carry  a  pail  of  water  on  its  head,  and  other 
fuch  like  labour.  This  brute  is  fo  ftrong 
and  mifchievoLis,  that  it  will  attack  the 
ftrongeft  man,  and  overpower  him,  either 
clawing  out  his  eyes,  or  doing  him  fome 
other  mifchief,  if  not  hindered.  Moft 
of  the  natives  firmly  believe  that  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  will  not  fpeak,  for  fear  they  fhould  be 
fet  to  work.  They  alfo  fight  among  them- 
felves  ;  and  are  fo  ftrong,  that  they  will  tear 
in  pieces  the  ftrongeft  nets,  and  can  only  be 
caught  when  very  young.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  as  tall  as  a  child  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  j  the  face  looks  like  a  man’s  at 
a  glimpfe,  but  the  nofe  is  flat  and  crooked  ; 
the  ears  like  a  man’s  j  and  the  females  have 
full  paps,  and  a  belly  with  the  navel  funk 
in.  The  elbows  have  alfo  their  proper  joints 
and  ligaments ;  and  the  feet,  beyond  the 
heel-bone,  plump  and  brawny  ;  and  will 
often  go  upright,  and  lift  heavy  weights, 
and  carry  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
Tygers  and  The  country  is  full  of  tygers,  leopards, 
leopards,  and  other  ravenous  beafts,  which  are  perpe¬ 
tually  fighting  *,  but  the  tygers  have  gene¬ 
rally  the  better:  and  for  that  reafon,  ’tis 
thought  the  leopard  drags  its  tail,  when 
hunted  or  purfued  by  the  tyger,  to  wipe  a- 
way  the  impreflion  of  its  feet  on  the  fandy 
ground,  that  the  tyger  may  not  find  which 
way  it  fled.  The  Blacks  call  the  tyger 
^elly-qua,  that  is,  mafter  of  the  woods  ; 
and  the  leopard,  ^elly,  the  king  *,  this  laft 
being  very  mifchievous  to  men,  and  the  o- 
ther  only  to  beafts.  And  for  that  reafon, 
there  is  great  feafting,  fporting,  and  mufick 
in  the  village,  when  a  leopard  is  kill’d ;  and 
the  perfon  that  does  it,  is  much  applauded 
and  honoured  with  this  compliment  by  the 
multitude,  kFe  fee  'jour  toil  and  labour,  and 
are  convinced  that  you  are  a  man  to  be  depended 
on  when  there  is  occafton.  After  which,  they 
take  off  the  fkinof  the  animal,  which  is  gi¬ 
ven,  with  its  teeth,  to  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
place,  and  the  fiefh  to  the  people  there  ga¬ 
thered,  to  feaft  on  it:  but  the  king  is  not 
allow’d  to  eat  of  it,  alledging,  that  the  leo¬ 
pard  being  king  of  the  woods,  it  is  not  rea- 


fonable  that  their  king  fhould  eat  of  another  Barbot. 
king  like  himfeJf 

The  Blacks  kill  fo  many  leopards  every 
year,  that  their  kings  have  large  ftores  of 
fkins  and  teeth  of  thefe  beafts  •,  which  they 
are  forc’d  to  fell  to  ftrangers,  becaufe  for  the 
fame  reafon  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
eat  of  the  flefli,  they  are  not  to  make  ufe 
of  the  fkin,  either  to  lie  on,  or  to  adorn 
themfelves  with  it :  nay,  the  Bollis  or  priefts 
have  fo  infatuated  them  with  this  notion, 
and  threatned  them  with  fuch  mighty  mi- 
feries  from  their  idols,  if  they  offend  there¬ 
in,  that  they  will  not  eat  of  any  of  the 
beafts  which  the  leopard  commonly  preys 
on.  But  the  teeth  the  king  ufually  beftows 
on  his  wives  and  concubines,  which  they 
wear  at  their  necklaces  of  beads  or  bugles, 
and  account  them  a  great  ornament. 

The  dogs  here  never  bark,  but  howb-D;?^/. 
and  are  reckon’d  delicate  food,  being  va¬ 
lued  above  any  cattle  to  eat,  and  the  young 
ones  commonly  fold  at  good  rates.  Theie 
dogs  are  generally  very  ugly  creatures,  ha¬ 
ving  no  hair  on  the  fkin,  their  ears  long  and 
ftiff,  like  thofe  of  foxes. 

Insects. 

HE  country fwarms  with  fundry  fpe- 
cies  of  them. 

The  vipers  call’d  Tombe  are  above  t'ffqviptrs. 
foot  long,  their  flcin  finely  colour’d  on  the 
back  *,  they  are  not  mifchievous  till  provo¬ 
ked,  but  when  fo,  they  bi'S  a  man  or  beaft, 
and  it’s  mortal  in  lefs  thar/  three  hours. 

Amongft  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Serpents,  M:\n\^,vafi 
that  which  they  call  here  Minia,  grows 
fuch  a  monftrous  bignefs  and  length,  that 
it  fwallows  a  goat  or  hind  at  once. 

It’s  reported  of  this  creature,  that  having 
got  hold  of  its  prey,  either  hind,  deer,  or 
other  beaft,  it  ufually  feeds  on,  it  drags  the 
fame  to  fome  by-place,  and  there  winds  it- 
felf  two  or  three  times  about  the  body  of  the 
animal  it  has  caught,  with  fuch  force,  that 
it  is  foon  fuffocated  ;  and  then  fearches 
it  all  over,  and  if  any  pifmires  or  ants  hap¬ 
pen  to  ftick  to  it,  the  ferpent  will  prefently 
run  away,  abandoning  the  prey  •,  but  if  it 
fpiesnone,  it  then  fwallows  the  beaft  whole, 
and  lies  ftill  on  the  ground  till  it  is  digefted. 

This  ferpent  dreads  pifmires  or  ants  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  run  away  at  the  fight  of 
a  Angle  one  *,  and  ’tis  faid,  that  if  it  Ihould 
fwallow  but  one,  the  ferpent  would  certain¬ 
ly  die.  The  Blacks  eat  the  flefti  of'  this 
monfter. 

Birds. 

HERE  are  four  forts  of  eagles:  i.  Eagles. 
which  they  here  call  Cquolantja,  is  very 
large  and  big,  haunting  the  woods  more  than 
the  fea-cliffs,  and  there  perching  on  the  tops 
of  the  loftieft  trees,  efpecially  on  the  Bonda, 
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Barbot.  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  and  preys 
much  on  apes  for  its  nourifhment. 

2.  The  Cquolantja-clou^  which  keeps  moll 
in  naorafles  and  ponds,  where  it  feeds  on 
fifh,  as  they  fwim  on  the  furface  of  water. 
Its  claws  are  very  crooked. 

3.  The  Simby,  a  kind  of  eagle  which  feeds 
on  all  forts  of  birds  and  feather’d  creatures, 
except  its  own  fpecies. 

4.  The  Poy\  keeping  commonly  about 
the  fea-coafts,  and  feeding  on  crabs,  and 
fuch-like  fifh  :  and  has  very  crooked  claws. 

Tarrctf.  Here  are  abundance  of  blue  parrots  with 
red  tails,  call’d  lVo[ae-j-)\  commonly  fitting 
on  palm  and  coco-trees. 

Kornma  Ko7nma  is  very  fine,  has  a  green 

bird.  neck,  red  wings,  a  black  tail,  a  hooked 
bill,  and  its  claws  like  thofeof  parrots. 
O.ofy-  The  Clofy-foii-kghojfi  is  about  the  bignefs 
fou-  of  a  fparrow-hawk,  and  black  feather’d, 
kgbolTi  reckon’d  a  bird  of  prefage  by  the  Blacks^ 
who  tell  abundance  of  fuperftitious  nonfen- 
fical  (lories  of  it  *,  and  are  fo  poffefs’d  with 
that  opinion,  that  according  to  the  place 
where  they  chance  to  meet  or  fee  this  bird, 
or  to  hear  it  fing,  they  will  proceed  or  not 
proceed  on  an  intended  journey,  or  conclude 
on  good  or  badfuccefs,  fsfe.  And  when  any 
perfen  dies  fuddenly  or  accidentally,  they  are 
apt  to  fay  Kgboffi  has  kill’d  him,  by  fing- 
ing  over  him.  This  bird  feeds  moftly  on 
pifmires. 

Fanton  The  Fanton,  being  about  the  fize  of  our 
larks,  is  another  prefaging  bird  to  the 
Blacks^  who  are  abroad  hunting  of  buffalos, 
elephants,  tygers,  ferpents,  or  any  other 
game.  Thislittle  creature  ufually  fitting  on 
a  tree  near  the  covert  or  place  where  the  a- 
nimal  is  hid,  fings  loud  •,  which  the  hunters 
hearing,  they  utter  thefe  words  to  it,  Ton- 
ion-kc'  re,  ton-ton-kerre.,  that  is,  tFee^U  fol- 
l(W  you :  then  prefently  the  bird  taketh  his 
flight  very  fwiftly  to  the  place  where  the 
game  lies,  and  points  right. 

Lcle-Atre-  Lele- Alter enna  is  the  fwallow,  the 

Tennawr^name  fignifying  fwallow  of  the  light  *,  and 
Leie-S'rena.,  that  of  the  night,  which  is  the 
bat  or  flirter-moufe  ;  it  is  of  the  fpecies  of 
bats,  that  which  is  call’d  Tonga,  is  as  large 
as  a  turtle-dove,  and  eaten  as  a  dainty. 
There  are  fuch  multitudes  of  this  fort,  and 
they  hang  in  the  day-time  fo  heavy  and  fo 
numerous  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  that  they 
break  them  with  their  weight. 

Here  is  alfo  a  little  bird,  about  the  fize 
of  a  fparrow,  which  commonly  makes  a 
hole  with  its  bill,  by  little  and  little,  in  the 
ti''jpks  of  trees,  there  to  nell  and  breed  j 
wliich  gives  occafion  to  the  Blacks  to  believe 
thefe  little  creatures,  having  formerly 
complained  to  Canon  their  deity,  that  men 
always  Hole  their  young  ones  from  their 
nefts,  which  they  ufed  to  build  on  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  petition’d  him  to  caufe 


the  heavens  to  fall  on  mankind  and  crufh 
them  •,  Canon  very  readily  granted  their  re- 
quelf,  provided  tney  fhould  firfl.  pull  down 
all  the  frees  in  the  country:  in  order  to 
which,  they  now  hollow  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  there  build  their  nefts. 

The  Fljonfoo  is  a  kind  of  raven,  black  allQfonfo3 
over  the  body,  but  the  neck  all  white,  and^*^* 
builds  its  neft  on  trees,  with  bulrufhes  and 
clay.  The  hens,  as  the  natives  report,  pull 
off  all  their  own  feathers,  when  they  are 
‘  ready  to  hatch  their  eggs,  in  order  to  cover 
their  brood  ;  the  cock,  at  that  time,  taking 
care  to  feed  them  all,  till  the  young  ones 
are  fit  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

The  woods  harbour  a  multitude  of  tur- 
ties,  which  they  call  Papoo,  and  are  of  three 
different  forts  ;  the  firft,  call’d  Bollendo^ 
which  are  copple-crown’d  i  the  fecond,  Kam~ 
byge,  having  bald  heads  without  any  fea¬ 
thers  *,  and  the  third,  Duedeu,  the  feathers 
of  their  body  black,  fpeckled  white,  and 
all  white  about  the  neck. 

Here  are  cranes  call’d  Tigua',  and  at  Cabocranej. 
Verde,  Aqua-Piaffo. 

The  Dorro  is  a  very  large  bird,  haunting  Dorr® 
the  moraffes  and  rivers,  where  it  feeds  on 
fifh. 

Thtjouwa  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lark,  andjpuwa 
generally  lays  its  eggs  on  paths  and  roads, 
which  none  of  the  Colga  Blacks  will  deftroy  ; 
being  poffefs’d  with  this  opinion,  that  who- 
foever  crulhes  or  breaks  the  eggs  of  this 
bird,  his  children  will  not  live  long.  If 
they  happen  to  break  them  by  chance,  they 
are  ready  to  run  diftraded  i  and  when  come 
to  themfelves,  they  vow  never  to  eat  of  any 
birds ;  and  will  give  the  name  of  Jouwa  to 
the  child  that  happens  to  be  born  next,  after 
this  accident. 

They  have  two  forts  of  herons,  one  white, 
the  other  blue. 

The  Blacks  eat  of  all  the  birds  above- 
mention’d,  except  the  Jonwa,  Fanton,  and 
the  Kgbojft,  which  are  facred  among  them. 

Win g’d  Insects. 

'^HIS  country  is  very  rich  in  KommokeJJe 
'■*  or  honey-bees,  which  hive  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  trees  ;  and  honey  is'  fo  plenty,  that 
abundance  of  it  is  never  gather’d. 

The  Ffuom-BokeJJy  ox  drone- bees,  hurt  no 
body  unlefs  provoked,  and  then  their  fting 
caufes  great  and  dangerous  inflammations. 

Thefe  infects  commonly  hive  about  the  hou- 
fes,  but  never  give  honey. 

There  is  another  fort  of  honey-bees,  call’d 
^hoUicq-bolly ,  which,  as  the  former,  hive  in 
the  cavities  of  trees*,  but  their  honey  is  very 
brown,  and  the  wax  black. 

Men  are  here  very  much  troubled  withG»<»?;. 
gnats,  nightandday  ;  being  common  in.all 
woody  and  moraffy  lands  between  the  two 
tropicks. 


At 
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.  At  the  time  of  the  rains,  here  is  a  mul-  living  only  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  which  Barbot. 
titude  of  flies,  by  the  natives  c^W  dGetleh^  theydraw  in,  by  certain  tongues  like  prickles 
thick,  broad-headed,  and  mouthlefs,  much  placed  on  their  breafls :  they  are  in  both 
than  thofe  the  French  call  Cigales^  hot  and  cold  countries,  but  by  what  name 
which  commonly  fit  on  trees,  and  fing,  af-  call’d  ih  England,  I  know  not.  Thefe  flies 
ter  a  Ihiieking  manner,  both  day  and  night,  the  Blacks  eat,  and  fay  they  live  by  the  air. 

CHAP.  V. 

Fddvr ingles  Blacks  j  polyg^awy  ^  Tiawin^of  childrcv,  y  habit  and  cTyiploj’" 

merits  s  towns  and hoitfes ^  languages  for cerers  and poif oners }  funerals  a7id 
fucceffton. 


Wives  and  Children. 


Marriages.  T  | 'I  H  E  Blacks  marry  as  many  wives  as 
JL  they  can  maintain  and  fome  of  the 
kings  of  the  country  have  three  or  four 
hundred  wives  and  concubines,  who  are  kept 
in  feveral  villages.  The  fame  is  done  by 
private  perfons  but  the  makilmah,  or  firfl: 
wife,  is  the  moll  regarded,  not  only  by  the 
hufband,  but  by  all  his  other  wives.  They 
Jive  feemingly  contented  with  all  their  wives, 
and  little  or  nothing  concerned  at  their 
number  ;  for  the  keeping  of  them  is  not 
very  expenflve,  neither  are  they  much  con¬ 
cerned  if  they  lie  with  other  men. 

They  obferve  very  little  ceremony  in 
marrying,  but  fo  very  different,  according 
to  the  feveral  cuftoms  of  countries,  that  it 
would  be  very  tedious  to  defcribe,  being 
but  little  different  from  what  is  pradtifed  in 
other  parts  of  Nigritia :  Only  it  muft  not 
be  omitted,  that  the  bridegroom  is  to  make 
his  bride  three  diflindt  prefents ;  the  firfl: 
call’d  Fogloe  or  Cola,  confifls  of  a  little  co¬ 
ral  and  bugles ;  the  fecond  is  Jafing,  a  few 
pagnos  or  cloth  *,  the  third,  Lefing,  which  is 
a  trunk  or  cheft:  to  put  up  her  things ;  or  a 
brafs  kettle  or  bafin  j  and  fome  others,  a  Have: 
and  the  father  of  the  bride  fends  a  prefent 
of  one  or  two  flaves,  two  frocks,  a  qui¬ 
ver  furnifli’d  with  arrows,  a  fcymeter  with 
its  belt,  and  three  or  four  baskets  of  rice. 

The  hufband  takes  care  to  maintain  the 
boys,  and  the  women  the  girls. 

They  fcruple  not  to  marry  women  that 
have  loft  their  virginity  i  nay,  they  account 
it  a  labour  faved,  but  covet  much  fuch  as 
have  good  portions. 

Thefe  Blacks,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Gamboa, 
abflain  from  their  wives  as  foon  as  they 
appear  to  be  with  child.  Nor  do  the  wo¬ 
men  in  that  condition  allow  it,  for  fear  of 
corrupting  their  milk  ;  and  both  men  and 
women  account  it  a  great  crime  and  in¬ 
famy  to  tranfgrefs  this  cuftom. 

Kaming  They  ufually  give  names  to  their  chil- 
<ftoys.  dren  ten  days  after  they  are  born.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  folemnity  of  giving  the 
name  to  a  boy,  is  remarkable ;  on  that  day 
the  father  comes  very  early  out  of  his  houfe, 
attended  by  his  domeflicks,  armed  with 
VoL,  V. 


their  bows  and  arrows,  and  walks  all  about 
the  tovyn,  howling,  finging,  kdc.  which  the 
other  inhabitants  hearing,  come  out  alfo, 
to  join  with  him  ;  and  thus  the  greater  the 
company  grows,  the  greater  the  noife  is, 
by  joining  to  it  their  muficai  inflruments. 

And  this  being  over,  the  perfon  appointed 
for  the  ceremony  takes  the  child  from  the 
mother’s  arms,  lays  it  down  on  a  kind  of 
fhield  or  buckler  in  the  midfl:  of  ail  the 
company,  and  puts  a  bow,  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  in  the  child’s  hand.  Then  he  turns 
about  to  the  people,  makes  a  long  difcourfe 
on  the  fubjed  ;  and  that  ended,  turns  a- 
bout  again  to  the  child,  wifliing  he  may 
foon  be  like  his  father,  induftrious,  a  good 
builder,  and  good  hufbandman,  to  get  rice, 
to  entertain  fuch  as  will  come  to  vifit  him  •, 
that  he  may  not  covet  his  neighbour’s  wife, 
nor  be  a  drunkard,  nor  glutton,  and  much 
fuch  morality  :  then  he  taketh  the  child 
up  again,  gives  him  a  name,  and  delivers 
him  up  again  to  his  mother  or  nurfe. 

After  which,  all  the  company  withdraw, 
the  men  go  a  hunting,  or  to  get  palm-wine, 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  meet  again  all 
together  at  the  town,  and  there  the  child’s 
mother  boils  the  game  they  have  brought, 
with  rice ;  and  thus  they  feaft  till  night. 

The  ceremonial  of  naming  the  girls,  is  noX Kaming  of 
fo  confiderable.  That  day  the  mother  or^»r/j. 
nurfe  brings  the  child,  where  the  beft  part 
of  the  people  of  the  village  are  aflembled ; 
there  it  is  laid  down  on  a  mat  on  the 
ground,  with  a  little  ftaff  in  one  hand, 
exhorting  the  child  to  be  a  good  houfe- 
wife,  to  be  chafte,  to  keep  herfelf  cleanly, 
to  be  a  good  cook,  a  dutiful  wife ;  when 
once  married,  to  mind  her  hufband,  that 
he  may  love  her  above  all  his  other  wives, 
to  attend  him  at  hunting,  and  other  fuch 
like  wilhes  j  which  being  over,  the  name  is 
given  her, 


Habit. 


'T^HE  habit  of  molt  of  the  Negroes  in  Mens gar^ 
this  country  is  commonly  a  frock,  like 
a  fhirt,  with  wide  long  fleeves  hanging  down 
to  the  knees.  Some  of  the  prime  men,  as 
kings  or  chiefs,  wear  befides  alfo  fome- 

H  h  times 
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Barbot. times  either  a  cloak  or  coat,  if  they  have 
it  from  fome  European^  and  feem  to  be 
very  proud  of  that  drefs.  d  hey  alfo  wear 
a  woollen  cap  on  their  head,  and  go  all 
bare-foot. 

The  VO-  The  women  commonly  wear  a  narrow 
cloth  about  their  middles,  and  tucked  in 
at  their  fides  to  fallen  it,  to  fave  the  charge 
or  trouble  of  a  girdle.  Some  go  now  and 
then  fnamelefly  naked,  without  any  con¬ 
cern. 

Diseases. 

EN  and  bealts  are  here  affli(5led  with 
many  forts  of  diftempers  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  leveral  of  which  are  not  known  in 
Europe.  I  iTaall  mention  the  chiefefi:  of 
them. 

ibatheba  The  lhatheba  kills  a  multitude  of  ele- 
(iifeafe,  phants,  buffalos,  wild  boars,  and  dogs  but 
not  fo  many  men  or  women. 

Mcazics.  The  Meazles  kill  abundance,  and  for¬ 
merly  in  the  land  of  Hondo,  fwept  away  the 
bell;  part  of  the  people.  They  think  this 
difiemper  was  brought  in  by  fome  Euro¬ 
peans,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
who  had  fpent  fome  time  at  Sierra  Leona. 
Small-  The  S?nall-PGX  alfo  ravages  this  country 
Pox.  ygj-y  n;iuch,  and  kills  very  many  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  old  and  young. 

Head-  The  Head-acb,  call’d  Honde-Doengh,  is 
ach.  very  violent,  as  well  as  the  tooth-ach, 
whicn  is  named  Jy-Doengh. 

Bloody-  The  Blood)-Jlux  is  alfo  common,  and 
flux.  fweeps  away  multitudes  of  the  Blacks  after 
they  have  loft  all  their  blood.  They  fancy 
this  diftemper  is  given  by  witches  and  for- 
cerers,  call’d  here  Sovah-Monou. 

The  ^ejas  Negroes  affirm,  they  never 
knew  of  the  bloody-flux  till  it  was  brought 
from  Sierra  Leona,  in  the  year  1626,  eight 
m.onths  after  the  Dutch  admiral  Laun  had 
left  that  place. 

Cankers.  They  are  alfo  much  afflifted  with  Cankers, 
fwelling  out  at  the  nofe,  lips,  arms,  and 
legs  i  which  perhaps  may  be  occafioned  by 
their  extraordinary  luxurioufnefs  with  wo¬ 
men  and  common  harlots. 

Here  is  another  elfewhere  unknown  and 
foul  diftemper,  the  Blacks  are  fubjcdl;  to, 
throughout  all  the  country  about  Sierra 
Leona,  and  in  ^wja  ;  i.  e.  a  wonderful  fwel- 
Tumours.  ling  of,  or  in,  the  Scrotum  moftly  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  excefllve  drinking  of  palm- 
wine,  which  caufes  violent  pains,  and  hin¬ 
ders  their  cohabiting  with  women.  The 
people  of  Fokias  and  Hondo  are  not  fo  much 
troubled  with  it. 

Employments. 

Trade.  'Tp  H  E  chief  bufinefs  of  the  Blacks  is  til- 
lage,  for  they  do  not  mind  trade  near 
fo  much,  feeming  to  be  contented  with  what 
is  fimply  neceflliry  for  life ;  I  mean  for  the 
generality,  or  perhaps  the  country  does  not 
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afford  fo  much  opportunity  of  trading  with 
Europeans,  in  elephants  teeth,  bees-wax,  and 
fome  cam-wood :  for  they  have  but  few  or 
no  ftaves  to  difpofe  of  that  way  5  and  the 
great  number  of  European  fhips  yearly  paf- 
fing  along  their  coaft,  foon  exhaufts  their 
comm_odiries. 

As  to  tillage,  they  commonly  begin  mTilUge. 
January  X.0  prepare  their  lowmarftiy  grounds 
to  fow  rice,  their  fubftantial  food  j  every 
one  chufing  what  he  liketh,  that  is  not  pre- 
pofleffed  by  others.  They  fow  rice  much 
the  fame  way  as  our  hulbandmen  do  corn 
in  France  or  England,  being  followed  by 
fome  perfon,  who  turneth  the  ground  light¬ 
ly  over  the  feed,  with  a  little  hooked  tool 
fitted  for  fuch  bufinefs. 

The  rice  fhoots  up  three  days  after  *t\s  Crops  of 
fown  ;  and  then  they  enclofe  the  field  with 
a  paliflado  or  hedge,  about  two  foot  high, 
to  defend  it  from  elephants  or  buffalos, 
which  are  great  lovers  of  this  grain  -,  keep¬ 
ing  always  a  watch  about  it  of  boys  of 
their  own,  or  flaves,  who  alfo  preferve  it 
from  being  fpoil’d  by  the  multitudes  of 
birds  that  are  about  the  lands.  And  towards 
the  beginning  of  May  they  cut  it  down, 
and  immediately  make  a  fecond  tillage,  to 
fow  rice  again  in  other  higher  grounds,  for 
they  can  fow  rice  at  three  different  times  of 
the  year  •,  the  firft  in  marfhy  grounds,  the 
fecond  in  hard  level  grounds,  which  is  cue 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  third  on 
high  rifing  grounds,  cut  the  beginning  of 
November,  alternatively  the  one  after  the 
other.  The  continual  rains  they  have  here 
from  Hpril  to  September,  much  facilitating 
the  tillage  of  hard  and  high  lands,  which 
is  every  where  done  by  hand. 

They  never  cultivate  the  fame  ground, 
but  at  two  or  three  years  diftance,  to  give 
it  time  to  recover  itfelf ;  nor  will  they  ap¬ 
propriate  to  themfelves  the  grounds  of  o- 
thers,  unlefs  by  mutual  confent,  efpecially 
hard  or  high  grounds,  knowing  what  toil 
and  labour  it  has  coft  the  proprietor  to  grub 
and  rid  them  of  large  trees  or  bufhes. 

The  women  have  a  great  Ihare  in  cultiva-  Pf'hat  the 
ting  of  the  lands.  In  fome  places  *tis  their  vomen  do^ 
talk  to  weed,  and  in  others,  to  fow  the  rice ; 
and  more  efpecially  *tis  generally  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  of  all  women  to  drefs  and  beat  it  in 
long  deep  mortars,  made  of  a  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree  j  and,  in  fine,  to  boil  it  for 
their  families  ufe. 

The  Blacks  fpend  much  time  in  getting  in 
the  rice,  to  dry  it  well  on  the  fallows  or 
ground  it  grew  on,  and  to  bind  it  in  Iheaves, 
and  pay  the  tythe  to  their  kings. 

The  countries  of  the  Hondos,  Galas,  and 
Gebbe  Monou,  do  chiefly  abound  in  that 
grain,  at  all  times ;  their  lands  producing 
more,  and  better,  than  any  other  country 
about  them,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to 

thofe. 
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thofe,  who  either  for  want  of  a  good  crop  or 
good  hufb.indry  at  home,  repair  thither  with 
cloths,  brafs,  or  copper  bafms,  and  other 
things,  to  purchafe  it :  but  generally  they  are 
very  careful  to  manage  their  (lore  well,  and 
to  have  no  want  of  their  neighbours. 

The  as  Blacks  employ  their  time  in 
andhfmt-  fiH'iing,  during  the  intervals  of  their  different 
tnz-  harveft-times,  or  in  hunting,  or  building, 
as  occafion  requires.  Tho’  every  one  here 
has  a  fort  of  liberty  to  employ  himfelf  as 
he  thinks  fit,  yet  the  hunting  of  water-ele¬ 
phants,  or  buffalos,  is  folely  the  privilege 
of  iuch  as  the  king  has  appointed,  who  are 
to  give  him  the  moiety  of  the  buffalos  they 
can  catch,  and  a  third  part  of  all  other 
game  w'hatever.  But  the  water-elephants 
appertain  wholly  to  the  king  or  chief  of 
ttic  land,  and  the  hunters  muff  be  fatisfied 
with  whatportion  he  ispleafed  to  return  them. 

The  fifliermen  are  alfo  to  give  a  portion 
of  the  filh  they  catch,  to  the  priefts  of 
Beiiy^  for  the  jannanen  ;  that  is,  the  fouls 
of  their  deceafed  relations  in  the  other  life. 

Towns  and  Ho  USES. 

H  E  houfes  of  the  ^ojas  are  all  built 
round,  as  at  Rujifco,  and  their  villages 
alfo  in  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with 
trees  planted  very  thick,  or  near  one  an¬ 
other.  But  the  fortified  towns  they  have  in 
Tortijica.-  this  country,  have  four  Koberes,  a  fort  of 
tions.  baftions,  through  which  they  come  out,  or 
get  into  the  village,  at  a  gate  fo  narrow 
and  low,  that  only  one  man  can  pafs  at  a 
time.  Each  of  thefe  Koberes^  or  baftions, 
has  a  fmall  centinel’s  box  over  the  gate, 
made  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  call’d  Tow- 
loe  Bangoela.  The  watch  or  centinel  is 
commonly  one  of  the  moft  courageous  of 
the  place.  Thefe  towns  are  befides  inclos’d 
with  curtins,  of  thefe  ddomboe  ffaffs,  or  of 
thofe  of  the  palm-wine  trees,  both  being 
long,  thick  and  very  hard  wood,  faften’d 
to  the  trees  that  are  planted  all  round  the 
place,  in  fuch  manner,  that  nothing  can 
be  leen  through  this  enclofure  ;  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  diftances  there  are  narrow  lights  or 
loop-holes,  with  fliutters,  to  make  ufe  of 
rheir  mufleets  if  need  be. 

The  lanes  or  ftrects  through  the  towns 
lead  from  one  Kobere  to  the  other,  crofs- 
wife,  and  forming  a  fort  of  market-place  in 
the  centre. 

Such  fortified  towns  they  call  San-fiah^ 
into  which  the  country  people  retire  in  cafe 
of  an  irruption  from  an  enemy  *,  every  one 
of  the  open  country  and  villages  call’d  Fon- 
ferah,  having  a  houfe  in  the  San-ftahy  for  a 
time  of  need. 

Rivers  and  Bridges. 

HE  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Fluojas 
being  fo  fliallow,  andchoak’d  with  falls 
and  fands,  there  is  no  occafion  for  canoes. 


but  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  They  Bareot. 
have  here  and  there  a  fort  of  bridges,  made 
with  ffaffs  of  Tomhoey  tied  clofe  together  *, 
and  over  them,  on  each  fide,  about  three 
foot  high,  a  long  rope  made  of  certain 
roots  twifted,  to  preferve  the  travellers  from 
falling  into  the  river.  Thefe  bridges  are 
faffened  at  each  end,  on  the  land,  with  the 
fame  fort  of  ropes,  made  very  ffrong,  and 
fix’d  to  trees. 

Temper  and  Inclinations. 

T  Have  before  obferv’d,  that  the  Blacks  in 

general  are  very  luxurious, which  not  only 
occafions  many  difeafes,  but  alfo  ffiortens 
their  lives. 

The  women  are  no  lefs  intemperate  in  Leudnefs. 
that  refpedf,  and  ufe  certain  liquors  made 
of  herbs  and  barks,  to  excite  their  natural 
defire. 

Both  fexes  are  extremely  fond  of  ffrong  'Drunken- 
liquors,  and  efpecially  of  brandy,  when  ’tis”CA* 
offer’d  them  ;  for  ’tis  very  feldom  they  will 
buy  any  of  the  Europeans. 

Thefe  Blacks  live  all  together  in  great 
union  and  friendfhip  among  themfelves,  be¬ 
ing  at  all  times  ready  to  help  and  affift  fuch 
as  come  to  want  clothing  or  provifions,  and 
that  in  as  effedlual  a  manner  as  they  are  able 
to  do  it,  or  making  prefents  to  one  an¬ 
other,  fometimes  of  clothes,  at  other  times 
of  ffaves,  or  other  valuable  things.  A 
if  any  one  dies,  and  has  not  left  enough  to 
pay  the  charge  of  his  burial,  his  friends  do 
it  at  their  own  expence. 

No  perfon  can  be  admitted  to  the  king’s 
prefence,  whether  white  or  black,  but  he 
muff  carry  a  prefent,  according  to  times 
and  occafions. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  much  addicted 
to  fteal  or  pilfer  from  one  another,  but 
make  no  fcruple  of  taking  what  they  can 
from  ffrangers. 

Fheir  Language. 

npHE  common  language  of  the  Blacks 
^  here  is  the  dialed  of  the  FluojaSy  be¬ 
fides  fome  which  are  peculiar  ;  as  thofe  of 
Fimy  Hondoy  Mendo,  FolgiaSy  Gala  and  Gehbe. 

That  of  the  Folgias  is  the  moff  elegant,  and 
therefore  call’d  Mendiskoy  that  is,  the  lord’s 
language,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Folgluy 
to  whom  they  are  fubjed  by  homage. 

Thofe  of  Gala  and  Gebbe  differ  a  little  from 
the  Folgian  tongue  *,  and  there  is  much  the 
fame  difference  in  that  of  the  Conde-FluojaSy 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Hondoy  as  there  is 
between  High  and  Low-Dutch. 

The  Blacks  of  fafhion  ufe  fome  fort  Eloquence. 
eloquence  in  their  difeourfe,  and  frequently 
make  ufe  of  allegories,  well  apply’d,  and 
to  the  purpofe,  much  after  the  manner  that 
we  read  in  Judges  ix.  8.  Jotham  the  fon 
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BARBoT.of  Gideon,  deliver’d  himfelf  to  the  lords 
of  Sichem. 

'no  difiinc-  They  do  not  divide  the  day  into  hours, 
tion  of  but  only  know  when  it  is  midnight  by  the 
hours.  i^^eftars;  which,  befides  the  ap¬ 

pear  on  the  head  of  faurus,  which  they 
call  Monja-Ding,  the  lord’s  fon. 

Good  na.  I'he  Blacks  in  thefe  parts  are  generally 
tur'd  <^vell  temper’d,  civil,  and  tra6lable,  and  not 
Blacks,  addicted  to  fpill  human  blood,  unlefs  very 
much  provok’d,  or  at  the  funerals  of  very 
great  perfons,  as  lhall  foon  be  oblerv’d. 

Sorcerers  and  Poisoners. 

HEY  fay  they  have  many  magicians 
and  forcerers  among  them,  as  alfo  a 
peculiar  font  of  men,  whom  they  call  Sovah 
Mounoufin,  that  is,  poifoners  and  blood- 
fuckcrs  ;  and  thefe  they  fancy  will  fuck  the 
blood  out  of  any  man  or  bead,  or  at  leaft 
corrupt  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  occafion 
Uifchie.  hngring  and  painful  difeafes.  There  are 
'vousfer-  Others,  called  Pilly,  who,  by  their  enchant- 
fons.  rnents,  they  believe  can  hinder  the  rice  from 
fprouting  out  of  the  ground,  or  from  com¬ 
ing  to  maturity,  when  grown  up.  Both 
thofe  forts  of  men,  they  tell  us,  are  inclin’d 
to  commit  fuch  barbarities  by  the  Sovah, 
that  is,  the  devil,  who  they  believe  polTefles 
fuch  as  are  overwhelm’d  with  melancholy, 
or  grown  defperate  through  misfortunes, 
and  therefore  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
company  of  other  men,  and  live  wild  in 
the  woods  and  forefts  where  the  Sovah 
teaches  them,  Ihows  them  what  herbs  and 
roots  are  to  be  ufed  in  their  enchantments, 
as  alfo  the  geftures,  words,  and  grimaces, 
proper  for  thofe  hellilh  pradices.  Thefe 
men,  when  taken,  are  put  to  death,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  country  from  their  mifchiefs.  The 
P/iiry^jwill  feldom  travel  through  the  woods 
without  company,  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
fuch  men,  as  alio  becaufe  of  the  wild  beafts 
which  fwarm  there ;  and  carry  with  them 
a  compofition  of  feveral  ingredients,  which 
they  fancy  prcferves  them  againft  the  ma¬ 
licious  Sovah, 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the 
many  ftories  they  tell  of  thefe  forcerers  and 
Sovah  *,  as  alfo  the  particular  ceremonies 
of  their  funerals  and  burials  of  deceafed 
perfons :  it  fhull  fuffice  to  obferve  fome  few, 
which  are  not  ufed  among  the  other  na¬ 
tions  I  have  already  deferibed  *,  for,  in  the 
main,  they  are  the  fame,  and  no  lefs  in¬ 
human. 

Funerals. 

HEN  the  corps  is  well  wafh’d,  they 
trim  the  hair  of  its  head  into  locks,  and 
fet  it  up,  cloth’d  in  all  the  beft  apparel  the 
perfon  wore  whilft  living^  or  what  has  been 
given  fince  dead,  as  is  uiual  j  fupporting  it 
with  props  behind  and  before,  and  under  the 


arms,  with  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  an  ar¬ 
row  in  the  other. 

Then  the  neared;  relations  or  friends  make 
a  fort  of  fkirmifh  between  themfelves,  with 
their  arrows,  which  lads  a  confiderable 
while:  and  that  ended,  they  kneel  round 
the  corps,  with  their  backs  towards  it,  as 
if  much  provok’d  j  and  thus  dioot  their  ar¬ 
rows  round  the- world,  as  they  call  it,  to 
dgnify  they  are  ready  to  revenge  the  de¬ 
ceafed  againd  any  perfon  that  diall  offer 
to  fpeak  ill  of  him,  or  that  may  have  been 
indrumental  to  his  death.  After  which,  they  Womtn 
drangle  fome  daves  belonging  to  the  de-^ndjjavet 
ceafed,  to  attend  him  in  the  other  world  ; 
who,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  their 
exit,  have  been  feaded  with  all  the  delicacies 
the  country  can  afford. 

During  this  time  the  women  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  who  had  the  mod  familiarity  with  the 
perfon  deceafed,  keep  about  his  wife,  and 
throwing  themfelves  at  her  feet,  utter  thefe 
words,  from  time  to  time,  Bgtoie,  Bgune, 
that  is  to  fay,  be  comforted,  or  wipe  off 
your  tears. 

After  this,  they  take  the  corps  and  lay  it 
down  on  a  board,  or  a  fmall  ladder,  which 
two  men  carry  thus  upon  their  fhoulders  to 
the  grave,  cading  into  it  the  drangled  wo¬ 
men  and  daves,  mats,  kettles,  bafons,  bu¬ 
gles,  and  other  odd  things  belonging  to  the 
deceafed ;  and  covering  all  with  a  mat, 
and  hanging  his  armour  on  an  iron  rod, 
fet  up  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the 
roof,  which  they  eredt  over  the  grave  to 
keep  off  the  rain  from  it :  and  for  a  long 
while  every  day  they  leave  eatables  and  li¬ 
quors  about  it,  for  him  to  feed  on  in  the 
other  world.  If  a  woman  is  buried,  they 
fet  up  at  the  iron  pole  or  rod,  her  bafons 
and  Dutch  mugs,  in  lieu  of  armour. 

They  obferve  to  bury  a  whole  family 
fuccedively  as  they  come  to  die,  in  xditburfdtsh- 
fame  place  as  near  as  *tis  poffible,  tho* 
perfons  die  at  ever  fo  great  a  didance. 

The  burying-places  are  commonly  in  fome 
forfaken,  or  ruin’d  villages,  which  they  call 
fomhouroi ;  and  there  are  many  of  them  on 
the  river  Plyzog^e,  and  in  the  idand  Majfah, 
behind  cape  Monte. 

The  reafon  they  give  for  drangling  strang^ 
perfons  as  are  put  to  death,  in  order  to  be  ling. 
buried,  in  the  graves  of  men  of  note,  is, 
becaufe  their  blood  is  too  precious  to  be 
fpilt  and  waded  on  any  account.  They 
drangle  them  with  a  dring  put  about  the 
neck,  which  they  twid  and  turn  behind  the 
back  of  the  wretched  victims,  as  ispradlifed 
by  the  mutes  appointed  for  fuch  offices  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  They  alfo  burn  in  their 
prefence  the  remaining  vidluals  that  had  been 
prepared  to  fead  them  before  their  exit,  ad¬ 
judging  it  to  be  facred. 
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This  barbarous  cuftom  of  facrificing  the 
living  to  honour  the  dead,  begins  now  to 
lole  ground  *,  for  here,  and  at  other  places 
already  defcribed,  where  it  is  praftifed, 
naoH:  of  the  people  hide  their  daughters  or 
children  as  foon  as  the  king’s  ficknefs  is 
thought  to  be  mortal  i  which  thofe  who 
wait  on  the  dying  king,  ufe  all  precautions 
to  conceal  as  nauch  as  they  can,  that  none 
of  thofe  v/ho  are  to  be  thus  fiaughter’d  may 
get  a  wav  or  abfcond.  And  when  thofe  who 
have  thus  kept  themfelves  out  of  the  way  at 
that  time,  return  to  their  dwellings,  they 
are  feverely  reproach’d  with  their  want  of 
courage,  which  among  them  is  the  greateft 
affront,  and  told  how  unreafonable  it  is  they 
Ihould  have  eaten  the  bread  of  their  lord  or 
husband,  and  be  afraid  to  die  with  him  : 
with  many  more  no  lefs  ridiculous  re¬ 
proaches. 

Tafiingat  cuftomary  here  for  the  nearefl: 

funerals,  relations,  or  friends  of  a  deceafcd  perfon,  to 
keep  a  faff  of  ten  days  after  the  funeral 
of  one  of  the  common  fort,  which  is  call’d 
Bolly  Guwe  ;  and  thirty  days  for  a  king  or 
confiderable  perfon.  Such  as  keep  this  faft 
make  a  vow^  lifting  up  both  their  hands, 
not  to  eat  rice  during  that  time,  nor  to 
drink  any  liquor  but  what  is  kept  in  a  hole 
made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  ground,  as 
alfo  to  abftain  from  the  company  of  women  ; 
and  the  women  who  engage  to  keep  the 
faid  faff,  vow  they  will  not  clothe  them¬ 
felves  during  that  time,  with  any  other  gar¬ 
ments  whatfoever,  but  with  white  or  black 
rags,  with  their  hair  loofe  and  dilhevell’d, 
and  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  at  night. 
Frefentsto  The  faff  being  over,  the  penitents  lift  up 
thofe  that  both  their  hands  again,  to  denote  they  have 
very  pundtually  accompli  fil’d  it :  after  which  j 
the  men  go  a  hunting,  the  women  drefs 
what  they  kill,  and  all  together  feaft:  on  it  i 
and  then  thofe  who  have  kept  the  faft,  are 
difmified  with  each  of  them  a  prefent  of  a 
bafon,  or  a  kettle,  or  a  cloth  ;  others  with  a 
basket  of  fait,  or  an  iron  bar, 

There  is  another  cuftom,  when  a  per¬ 
fon  is  fufpedled  to  have  died  an  untimely 
death*,  which  is  not  to  wafh  the  corps,  till 
a  ftrid  enquiry  be  made  of  it.  To  this  ef- 
fecff;  they  make  a  bundle  of  fome  pieces  of 
the  dead  perfon’s  garments,  the  parings  of 
his  nails,  and  clippings  of  his  hair,  on  which 
Superjlitt-  they  blow  the  Icrapings  of  the  wood  Mam- 
ous  trial  oy  of  Cam-wood faftening  the  bundle 


to  the  peftle,  which  two  Blacks  carry  about Bareot. 
the  place,  preceded  by  the  priefts,  who 
beat  with  two  .hatchets,  one  againft  the 
other,  and  afk  the  dead  corps  in  what 
place,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  life  ;  and  whether  Canou 
their  deity  has  taken  him  into  his  protedion. 

And  when  the  fpirit,  as  they  pretend,  moving 
the  heads  of  die  bearers  of  the  corps,  after 
a  certain  manner,  gives  them  to  underftand 
the  Sovah-MonouJJin  has  done  it  *,  they  afk 
him  again,  whether  the  forcerer  is  male  or 
female,  and  where  he  lives  :  which  the  fpi¬ 
rit  alfo  declaring,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
leading  them  to  the  place  where  the  for¬ 
cerer  abides  *,  they  feize  and  put  him  in 
chains,  to  be  examined  on  the  charge  the 
fpirit  has  laid  on  him.  If  he  perfifts  to 
deny  it,  he  is  compell’d  to  take  the  Kquon-j, 
a  horrid  bitter  drink  ;  and  if  after  drinking 
three  full  Calahajhes  of  it  he  vomits  it  up, 
he  is  abfolved :  whereas  if  it  only  foams  out 
about  his  mouth,  he  dies  immediately  ^  his 
corps  is  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and  the  afhes 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  or  the  fea,  be  he 
ever  fo  great  a  man. 

This  drink  is  compofed  of  the  bark  of  a 
certain  tree,  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  infufed  in  water  :  ’tis  a  very  fharp  dan¬ 
gerous  liquor,  and  commonly  adminiftred 
to  the  prifoner  in  the  morning,  in  cafe  of 
fufpicion  of  high  crimes  j  during  which  time, 
they  invoke  the  Kquony,  praying  that  the 
prifoner  may  vomit  up  the  drink  if  he  be 
innocent  *,  but  if  guilty,  that  he  may  die 
on  the  fpot. 

Many  more  fuch  abfurdities  might  be 
related  of  thefe  people,  as  to  the  admini- 
ftring  of  this  draught,  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

The  eldcft  fon  of  rhe  deceafed  inherits  all  Provifon 
his  goods,  wives,  r  id  concubines  ;  and  he/'"' 
dying  without  ilTue,  all  falls  to  his  younger 
brother,  if  he  has  any.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  are  generally  provided  for  by  their 
father,  that  they  be  not  reduced  to  poverty 
after  his  death* 

But  if  a  man  dies  without  ifiue  male, 
the  fon  of  his  brother  is  his  next  heir,  tho* 
he  fiiould  leave  feveral  daughters  ;  and  if 
there  is  never  a  male  left  of  a  family,  then 
the  king  becomes  the  foie  heir,  but  is  to 
maintain  and  fubfift  all  the  daughters  that 
are  left  behind. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Government  of  the  Quojas.  Reception  of  embaff  tdor s.  Favour  to  Europeans. 
Superftitions  about  Jouls  departed.  Circumcifion.  New-moon.  Society  of 
men  called i  another  of  women.,  called  Funifhment  of  male- 

faBors.  Of  Rio  Seftro.  The  author  vifits  that  kingh  his  reception,  U.c, 
Habit  of  men  and  women.  TroduB,  birds,  and  beafts.  Funerals,  Religion, 

and  phyfick. 


Government. 

Tolicjof  ripHE  authority  of  the  ^ojas  Berko- 
#6«Q.uojas.  Jl^  countries  of  Cilm,  Boulm, 

and  Boulni-Berre,  tho’  of  a  greater  extent, 
and  more  populous,  is  due  to  their  politick 
government,  compos’d  of  very  judicious 
wife  men  ;  who,  to  keep  their  vafliils  and 
neighbours  in  ignorance  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  inconfiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  do  not  permit  any  of 
thofe  of  the  north  countries  to  travel  to  the 
eaft,  thro’  their  lands,  nor  thofe  in  the  eaft  to 
pafs  thro’  to  theweftward  :  by  which  means 
they  alfo  have  mucH  greater  fhare  in  the 
trade,  from  one  part  to  another.  The 
^ojas  ferve  as  factors,  or  brokers  to  their 
neighbours ;  and  convey  thro’  their  fmall 
country  the  goods  which  the  weflern  Ne¬ 
groes  fend  to  the  eaftern,  or  the  eaftern  to  the 
weftern :  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  to  the 
northward  of  thefe  ^ojas,  do  not  allow 
them  to  pafs  thro’  their  territories  to  the 
other  nations  ftill  northward  of  them,  un^ 
lefs  on  occafion  of  the  ^ojas  marrying  fome 
women  among  them. 

SubjeBto  The  Sfuojas  Berkoma  are  fubjeft  to  the 
jktYo\g\zi.Ym^Q^  Polgia,  as  has  been  faid  before  *,  yet 
that  prince  has  given  their  king  the  title 
of  Dordagh,  which  he  takes  himfelf*,  and 
this  king  of  the  Quojas  gives  the  fame  title 
to  him  of  Boulm-Berre,  without  doing  any 
homage  to  the  Folgias,  but  only  to  himfelf. 
Title  hoto  The  title  of  Dondagb  is  given  to  the 
given.  king  of  the  Fluojas,  by  him  of  Folgia,  in 
this  manner.  The  ^oja  prince  lies  down 
on  the  ground  on  his  ftomach,  the  Folgias 
throw  fome  earth  on  his  back,  and  ask  him 
what  name  he  lilces  beft  ;  which  he  having 
declared,  they  proclaim  it  aloud,  adding 
to  it  the  word  Dondagh,  with  the  name  of 
its  country.  Then  the  Dondagh  is  or¬ 
der’d  to  rife  from  the  ground,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  up,  is  prefented  with  a  quiver  full  of 
arrows,  which  is  hung  on  his  back,  and  a 
bow  put  into  his  hand,  to  fignify  he  is  now 
bound  to  defend  the  country  with  all  his 
might.  After  which,  the  ^oja  prince  does 
homage  to  the  king  of  Folgia,  and  makes  a 
confiderable  prefent  of  linnen,  fheets,  brafs- 
kettles,  bafons,  fsfe. 

Qoojai/«^  This  king  of  ^oja  is  abfolute  and  arbi- 
0ij'olute.  trary  in  his  dominions,  very  jealous  of  his 
authority  and  prerogatives,  and  keeps  a  great 
number  of  women,  moft  of  them  brought 


down  to  him  from  Gala,  Bondo,  Folgia,  and 
•  other  countries. 

When  he  appears  in  publick,  he  fits  or 
Hands  on  a  Koreda,  or  Buckler,  to  denote, 
he  is  the  defender  of  the  country,  the  lea¬ 
der  at  war,  and  the  proteftor  of  good  men 
oppreH. 

If  any  perfon  fent  for  by  him  being  ac- 
cufed  of  any  mifdemeanor,  does  not  attend 
him  immediately,  he  fends  him  his  Koreda  How  he 
by  two  drummers,  who  are  not  to  ceafe/^f'^®”^' 
beating  their  drums  till  that  perfon  comes 
along  with  them  to  the  king  *,  carrying  in 
one  hand  the  Koreda,  and  his  cuHomary 
prefents  in  the  other.  And  being  come  into 
the  king’s  prefence,  he  proHrates  himfelf  on 
the  ground,  throwing  earth  over  his  head, 
begging  his  crime  may  be  pardoned,  and 
acknowledging  himfelf  unworthy  to  fit  on 
the  Koreda.  The  king’s  dcfign  in  fending 
the  Koreda,  is  to  fignify  to  the  perfon 
it  is  fent  to,  by  way  of  reproach,  for  his 
not  coming  upon  the  HrH  meflage  ;  that  he 
Hiould  thsn  come  and  take  his  place  in  the 
government,  and  execute  the  power  himfelf, 
fince  he  is  fo  refractory  to  his  commands. 

When  any  perfon  of  note  is  to  wait  on  suits  t$ 
this  king,  he  firH  delivers  his  prefent  to  the^^e  king. 
chief  of  his  wives,  who  carries  it  to  the 
prince,  begging  fuch  a  man  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  prefence,  to  throw  earth  on 
himfelf.  If  the  king  grants  the  petition, 
the  prefent  is  accepted,  and  the  perfon  ad¬ 
mitted  to  come  and  pay  his  refpeCls  •,  but 
if  it  is  not  granted,  the  prefent  is  privately 
reHored  to  the  owner  :who,  however,  daresf 
not  return  home  ’till  he  has  made  his  peace 
with  the  king,  through  the  mediation  of 
fome  friends  in  favour  with  him  ;  and  is  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the 
prefent  accepted,  if  his  fault  is  not  confidera¬ 
ble  ;  for  if  it  be,  the  king  is  not  eafily  moved 
to  forgive  it. 

The  perfon  fo  pardoned  and  admitted  to 
He  the  king,  is  to  walk  towards  him,  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  chair  in  which  he  fits,  on  a  fine 
mat  ;  bending  one  knee,  and  Hooping 
fo  low,  as  to  reH  his  head  on  his  right  arm 
laid  on  the  ground,  pronouncing  the  word 
Dondagh  %  to  which  the  king  anfwers  Na~ 
mady,  I  thank  you.  After  which,  he  bids 
him  fit  on  a  little  wooden  Hool  at  a  diHance, 
or  on  a  mat,  if  he  be  of  the  higheH  rank, 
or  a  foreign  envoy. 
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Embassadors,  how  received. 

Noi/e  nt  AN  envoy  or  embaflador  from  a  neigh- 
their  re-  -El-  bouring  king,  being  arrived  on  the 
eepion.  fi-Qnj;iers  of  the  ^ojas,  fen^s  to  the  king 
to  notify  his  arrival  there  *,  who  fendeth  an 
officer  to  bring  him  to  a  village  near  the 
court,  where  he  ftays  till  all  things  are  ready 
for  his  audience.  On  the  day  appointed,  he 
is  brought  from  that  village,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  attendants, 
arm’d  with  bows  and  quivers,  making  a  great 
noife  of  their  fort  of  mufick,  and  all  Ikip- 
J)ing  and  dancing  by  the  way,  accoutred  in 
their  belt  clothes.  This  proceffion  being 
come  to  the  palace,  the  Blacks  make  a  lane 
in  the  place  of  arms,  thro*  which  the  embaf- 
fador  is  brought  to  the  council-chamber ; 
and  if  it  be  a  Folgian  embafTador,  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  his  own  attendants  to  dance 
in  this  place  of  arms  *,  but  no  other  nation 
has  that  liberty.  The  dance  being  over, 
he  is  conduded  to  his  audience,  and  being 
near  to  the  king’s  Simmanoe,  or  chair,  turns 
his  back  to  him,  with  one  knee  to  the  ground  *, 
and  in  that  pofture  draws  his  bow  as  ftiff  as 
he  can,  to  fignify  to  the  king  he  would 
efteem  himfelf  very  happy  if  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ufe  it  againft  his  enemies.  Du¬ 
ring  this  formality,  the  envoys  retinue  ling 
and  recite  aloud  fuch  verfes  as  have  been 
made  in  praife  of  the  king  ;  in  return  for 
fuch  like  praifes  fung  and  recited  as  loud 
by  the  king’s  attendants,  in  honour  of  his 
mailer  and  of  himfelf :  a  ceremony  ufed 
Singing.  occafions,  which  they  call  Polo, 

Polo,  Sammah  ;  and  amongft  many  flatter¬ 
ing  expreffions ,  thefe  following  are  often 
repeated  and  accounted  the  moll  acceptable, 
Comme,  Bolle-Machang,  that  is,  there  is  no 
body  can  imitate  the  works  of  his  hands. 
Doogo  Folmaa,  Hando-moo  ;  he  is  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  the  Doogo  Folmaa.  Sulle  Fomba 
^arryafch,  I  flick  like  greefe,  pitch,  or 
fulphur,  to  the  back  of  fuch  as  dare  refill  me. 
Other  c9-  The  panegyricks  ended,  the  embalfador 
remonies,  caufes  one  of  his  officers,  who  is  almofl 
naked,  to  advance,  and  throw  earth  on  his 
own  body  before  the  king  ;  being  himfelf 
excufed  from  fo  doing  by  his  charafter. 
And  during  that  ceremony,  all  the  affiflants 
about  the  Simmanoe  dance,  making  feveral 
motions  and  geflures  with  their  bows  and 
arrows ;  after  which,  the  embaflador  defires 
filence  to  be  order’d,  and  then  he  makes  his 
fpeech  *,  and  the  Silly,  or  king’s  interpre¬ 
ter,  who  ufually  flands  up  next  to  the 
king’s  Simmanoe,  with  a  bow  in  one  hand, 
interprets  word  by  word  :  and  if  it  con¬ 
cerns  matters  of  ftate,  the  anfwer  is  de- 
fer’d  till  debated  in  council  ;  otherwife  it 
is  given  on  the  fpot.  Then  the  embaflador 
is  conduced  to  his  quarters,  after  which 
the  prefents  he  brought  are  laid  before  the 
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king,  and  the  reafons  given  for  making  Barbot. 
fuch  or  fuch  a  prefen t. 

At  night,  the  king  fends  his  flaves  to 
watch  the  body  of  the  embalfador;  next 
his  own  wives,  in  their  bell  drefs,  with  fe¬ 
veral  diflres  of  meat  and  rice,  according  to 
the  number  of  his  retinue :  and  after  fup- 
per,  the  palm-wine,  and  his  own  prefents, 
fome  brafs  kettles,  or  bafons,  or  the  like. 

If  any  European  is  admitted  to  fee  the  king,  -Favour 
and  brings  his  prefents,  he  is  allowed  toEuro- 
eat  with  the  king,  and  of  his  own  meat. 

What  is  left  of  the  embalfador’s  fupper,  is 
for  the  king’s  wives. 

No  people  among  the  Blacks  are  fo  for¬ 
mal  and  fo  ceremonious  as  thefe  ;  and  to 
ufe  them  after  that  manner,  is  a  means  to  do 
any  thing  with  them  to  fatisfadlion. 

Of  the  Folgias,  and  Hondos,  and 
Quabee-Monous. 

HE  Folgias,  as  I  have  faid  before,  \\2iVt sovereignty 
a  dependance  on  the  emperor  of  Mo- of  the 
nou  or  Manoe,  as  the  ^ojas  depend 
them.  This  Monou  emperor  extending  his 
empire  over  feveral  neighbouring  countries, 
which  all  pay  homage  and  tributes  to  him 
yearly,  in  flaves,  iron  bars,  bugle,  cloth, 
each  of  which,  in  token  of  his  good¬ 
will,  he  alfo  prefents  with  Ffua-Ffua  cloths ; 
which  the  Folgias  again  prefen t  to  the  ^o~ 
jas,  when  they  pay  their  homage  ;  and  the 
Ffuojas  give  them  again  to  the  kings  of 
Botdm  and  Hondo,  when  thefe  come  to  make 
their  acknowledgments  to  them :  all  thefe 
nations  being  very  free  in  making  pre¬ 
fents  to  one  another,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
in  another  place. 

The  Folgias  call  the  fubjedls  of  this  em- N/jwcj  <?/ 
peror  Mendi- Monou,  (that  is,  lords  ;)  the#*^'’”* 
Ffuojas,  Mendi- Monou,  (i.e.)  people  of  the 
lord  ;  and  the  Boulm  and  dim  call  them  the 
fame,  which  is  done  to  honour  themfelves 
the  more,  as  being  his  tributaries :  though 
each  of  thefe  petty  kings  has  an  abfoiute 
authority  in  his  own  diflridls,  and  can  make 
war  or  peace,  without  the  confent  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  this  emperor,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  of  whom  they  hold. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  fuch  a  fmall  coun¬ 
try,  and  fo  thinly  peopled,  as  is  that  of 
Monou,  fhould  have  fubdued  fo  many  other 
countries,  and  flill  preferve  their  authority 
over  them  all,  and  efpecially  the  Folgias, 
who  are  fo  numerous.  But  it  mufl  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  policy  of  the  Monou,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fituation  of  the  other  countries 
which  are  feparated  from  one  another,  has 
been  as  inflrumental  in  that  conquefl,  as 
force  of  arms. 

The  country  of  Hondo  is  divided  into  four  Hondo 
principalities,  Majfillagh,  Dedowaeh,  Dan-^of*”f^y> 
goerro,  and  Dandi ;  the  chiefs  whereof  are 
named  by  the  king  of  F^ofa,  their  lord  : 

each 
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BARBoT-each  having  equal  authority,  and  paying  a 
yearly  acknowledgment  to  him,  by  their 
envoys,  in  prefents  of  brafs  kettles,  bafons, 
^<a-qua  cloths,  red  cloth,  and  fait,  made 
of  the  fea- water. 

Quabee-  The  ^labee-Monous  live  about  the  river 
Monous.  Seftro.  They  were  formerly  fubdu’d  by 
Flanfire,  king  of  the  Folgias,  after  an  ob- 
llinate  bloody  fight,  near  the  Sejlro  j  but 
have  fince  recover’d  their  former  indepen¬ 
dency  and  fovereignty,  and  own  none  but 
Monou  for  their  emperor,  and  now  hold  of. 
him. 

Religion. 

acknowledge  a  fupreme  being, 
Gotl.  A  creator  of  the  world,  and  of  all  things 
vifible  and  invifible  ;  but  they  cannot  form 
a  good  idea  of  that  fovereign  being:  but 
the  Blacks  of  Bouhn  and  Fimna  make  ftrange 
figures  of  it. 

His  atiri-  They  call  that  being  Canou  or  Kanuo,  at- 
i>utes.  tributing  to  him  an  infinite  power,  univer- 
fal  knowledge,  and  to  be  prefent  in  all 
places,  believing  that  all  good  is  from  him, 
bur  not  that  he  is  eternal  *,  and  that  another 
light,  or  being,  is  to  come  to  punifh  the 
wicked,  and  reward  the  vertuous. 

A  lake  The  Karou-Monous,  when  they  poflefs’d 
leorjlnpfd.  country  about  the  rivers  Junk  and  Ar- 
'  voredo^  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Folgias^  paid 

religious  adoration  to  a  lake  or  pool  there, 
on  a  mountaiii  *,  and  ufed  to  ofier  to  that 
lake  all  the  booty  they  took  from  the  Fol- 
gias^  their  mortal  enemies,  whom  they  had 
often  defeated,  being  led  by  a  Carou  gene¬ 
ral  of  great  renown,  call’d  Sokwaila. 

Policy  of  The  Folgias  having  been  often  worfted 
the¥ol  by  the  Kam{-Mo?:ouSi  and  confidering  they 
gias.  xvere  not  able  to  withftand  fuch  a  warlike 
enemy  by  open  force,  contriv’d  how  to 
deftroy,  or  weaken  them  by  policy.  They 
had  recourie  to  a  forccrer,  or  magician,  of 
the  country  ;  who  advis’d  them  to  caft  in¬ 
to  the  above  mentioned  lake  of  the  Karous, 
a  quantity  of  filh  boil’d,  with  the  fcales 
on  :  the  Karous  luperftitioufly  looking  up¬ 
on  it  as  a  great  pollution  to  eat  fifh  that 
was  not  fcaled.  This  advice  follow’d,  had 
its  intended  efi'edt  *,  for  the  Karous  being  in¬ 
form’d  of  what  had  been  done,  look’d  up¬ 
on  the  lake  as  defiled  and  profaned  i  and 
thereupon  fell  at  variance  among  them- 
i'elves,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  civil  war 
enfu’d',  by  which  they  were  fo  weakned, 
that  the  Folgias^  who  lay  in  wait  to  improve 
all  opportunities,  attacking  them,  flew  their 
brave  general  Sokwaila  on  the  fpot,  and  his 
fon  Flomkerri  was  oblig’d  to  furrender  him- 
felf  prifoner,  with  the  beft  of  his  fubjefts. 
'The  Folgias^  fearing  to  exafperate  that  na¬ 
tion,  thought  fit  to  conclude  a  folid  peace 
with  them  ;  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
the  king  of  the  Folgias  call’d  Flanfire^  mar- 
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ried  the  After  of  the  Karou  prince,  and  re- 
ftor’d  him  to  his  dominions. 

This  ftory  fomewhat  refembles  the  ad¬ 
vice  vi\hchBalaam^the  falfe  prophet, gave  to 
Balak,  king  of  Moah  which  prov’d  fo  fatal 
to  the  Ifraelitesy  as  we  read  JSumh.xxw.  14. 
and  in  Jofephus,  lib.  4.  chap.  6. 

Thefe  people  believe,  that  the  dead  he-Ofinknof 
come  fpirits,  which  they  call  Jannack 
Jananeen ;  that  is,  patrons  or  defenders, 
their  bufinefs  being  to  proteft  and  affift 
their  former  relations  and  kindred :  and 
therefore  they  put  fuch  queftions  to  their 
dead,  as  I  have  before  obferv’d.  Thus,  if 
a  man  hunting  of  wild  beafts  in  the  woods, 
happens  to  efcape  fome  imminent  danger,  he 
fays,  he  has  been  deliver’d  by  the  I'oul  of 
fuch  of  his  deceas’d  kindred,  as  he  lov’d 
beft  ;  and  as  foon  as  return’d  home,  facri- 
fices  at  his  grave  an  heifer,  rice,  and  palm- 
wine,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  delive¬ 
rance,  in  the  prefence  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  who  dance  and  fing  at  the 
feaft. 

They  believe  thofe  fpirits,  or  fouls,  re- 
fide  in  the  woods  j  and  when  any  man  has 
receiv’d  fome  notable  injury,  he  repairs  to 
the  woods,  and  there  howls  and  crieSj  in¬ 
treating  Cqnou^  and  the  Jananeen,  to  cha- 
ftife  the  rpalice  of  fuch  a  perfon,  naming 
him  by  |iis  name. 

He  who  finds  himfelf  in  fome  difficulty 
or  danger,  conjures  the  foul  of  his  beft  re¬ 
lation  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  to  fadsfaftion. 

Others  confult  them,  and  take  their  ad¬ 
vice  on  future  events  j  as  for  inftance,  whe¬ 
ther  any  European  Ihip  will  foon  come, 
and  bring  goods  to  traffick,  or  the  like. 

In  fhort,  they  have  all  a  very  great  re- 
fpeft  and  veneration  for  the  fpirits  of  de¬ 
ceafed  perfons,  and  rely  on  them  as  their 
tutelar  gods.  They  never  drink  water  or 
palm-wine,  without  firft  fpilling  a  little  of 
it  for  the  Jananeen:  and  to  alTert  the  truth 
of  any  thing,  they  fwear  by  the  fouls  ofjtheir 
deceafed  parents.  The  kings  themfelves  do 
the  fame  :  and  tho’  they  feem  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  Canou,  that  is,  God ; 
yet  all  their  religious  worfliip  feems  to  be 
direbled  to  thefe  fouls,  each  village  having 
a  proper  place  appointed,  in  th^e  neareft 
wood,  to  invoke  them. 

Thus  the  native  Indians  of  Virginia  be¬ 
lieve  in  many  gods,  whom  they  call  Kew~ 
afowock,  inferiors  to  another,  great  and  puif- 
fant,  who  is  from  all  eternity,  whom  they 
call  Kewas.  They  have  temples,  wherein 
they  make  offerings  to  thofe  deities,  fing 
and  pray  for  the  dead,  and  believe  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  fouls,  fffc. 

The  Chinefe  hold,  that  all  deceafed  per¬ 
fons  are  turned  into  air  ;  and  therefore,  all 
their  religious  duties  terminate  in  the  air 
that  environs  them. 
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Thefc  Blacks^  at  three  fevcral  times  of 
the  year,  carry  abundance  of  provifions  for 
the  fubfiftance  of  the  Jananeen^  into  the 
woods  and  forefts,  where  they  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  thofe  fpirits  refide,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner.  And  thither  afflidled  perfons  repair 
in  their  extremity,  to  implore  the  afll- 
ftance  of  Canou^  and  the  Jananeen^  with 
loud  cries. 

It  is  a  facrilege  for  women,  maids,  or 
children,  to  enter  thofe  facred  woods  ;  and 
therefore  are  they  made  believe,  from  their 
infancy,  that  the  Jananeen  would  immedi¬ 
ately  kill  them. 

circum-  All  thefe  nations  circumcife  their  chil- 

eijt'm.  dren  at  the  age  of  fix  months,  and  believe 
it  is  appointed  by  God,  faying  it  has  been 
praftifed  time  out  of  mind  among  them. 
Yet  fome  mothers,  through  fondnefs,  will 
not  let  their  children  be  circumcifed  till 
they  are  three  years  old,  that  they  may 
bear  the  painful  operation  with  greater  eafe 
and  fafety  to  them.  They  heal  the  wound 
with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  beft  known 
to  them. 

Here  are  two  other  ftrange  ceremonies 
much  regarded  and  obferved  by  all  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Hondo i  Manou,  Folgias,  Galas ^  Gebbe, 
Sejlro,  Boulm-Cilm,  and  even  in  Sierra  Leona ; 
which,  though  very  different  from  what  is 
properly  call’d  the  circumcifion,  are  never- 
thelefs  both  of  them  very  painful  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  of  both  which,  I  Ihall  foon  fpeak  at 
large. 

Netf)  moon  Though  the  Blacks  have  not  been  yet  ob- 

honour'd.  ferved  to  adore  the  fun  or  the  moon,  yet  ’tis 
remarkable,  that  at  every  new  moon,  both 
in  the  villages  and  open  country,  they  ab- 
ftain  from  all  manner  of  work,  and  do  not 
allow  any  ftrangers  to  flay  amongft  them 
at  that  time ;  alledging,  for  their  reafon, 
that  if  they  fhould  do  otherwife,  their  maiz 
and  rice  would  grow  red,  the  day  of  the 
new  moon  being  a  day  of  blood,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  it ;  and  therefore  they  commonly  go 
all  a  hunting  that  day. 

The  lower  Ethiopians  in  Ango^^  and  near 
Congo^  pay  the  like  veneration  to  the  new 
moon. 

Belly /o-  fellowfhip  or  fe£l  of  the  Belly,  as 

(Uty.  near  as  it  can  be  well  deferibed,  is  proper¬ 
ly  a  fchool,  or  college,  eftablifii’d  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  by  order  of 
the  king,  who  is  the  chief  or  head  of  it, 
for  training  up  young  men  and  boys 
to  dance,  to  fkirmifh,  to  plant,  to  fifh, 
and  to  fing  often,  in  a  noify  manner,  what 
they  call  the  Belly-Dong,  the  praifes  of  the 
Belly  *,  which  are  no  other  but  a  confus’d 
repetition  of  leud  filthy  expreflions,  accom¬ 
panied  with  many  immodeft  geftures  and 
motions  of  the  body:  all  which  things, 
when  duly  perform’d,  entitle  the  fellows  of 
that  fchool,  to  the  name  of  the  marked  of 
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the  Bell'',  and  renders  them  capible  of  alldAtao-’. 
forts  of  offices  and  employments  about  the 
king  ;  and  of  enjoying  certain  prerogatives 
of  the  country,  from  which  tlie  l^^clg-^, 
idiots,  that  is,  fueh  as  never  were  educated 
after  that  manner,  are  wholly  excluded. 

The  king  having  order’d  proper  baracks, 
or  huts,  to  be  built  together,  in  a  fpace 
of  ground  mark’d  out,  eight  or  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
wood,  or  foreft,  where  palm-trees  thrive 
well,  and  the  ground  being  fitted  for  plant¬ 
ing  of  eatables,  to  fubfift  the  fcholars  •,  and 
all  fuch  Blacks  as  defire  to  prefer  their  fons, 
being  ready  to  fend  them  to  it :  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made  for  all  of  the  female  fex,  great 
or  fmall,  not  to  approach  the  facred  wood, 
much  lefs  to  enter  it,  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fchool,  which  fometimes  is 
four,  and  other  times  five  years,  for  fear  ' 

of  polluting  it ;  left  they  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  Belly,  who,  they  are  made  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  their  infancy,  would  kill  fuch 
as  fhould  prefume  to  tranfgrefs. 

The  Soggonoes  or  elders  marked  of  the 
Belly  fed,  whom  the  king  has  appointed  to 
rule  the  fchool,  having  taken  their  places, 
proclaim  the  laws  of  it  to  the  fellows,  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  ftir  out  of  the  limits  there¬ 
of,  or  converfe  with  any  perfon  but  fuch  as 
has  been  marked  of  the  Belly:  and  then 
they  prepare  every  one  of  their  fcholars  to 
receive  that  mark,  which  is  done  by  cutting 
certain  firings  which  run  from  the  neck  to 
the  Ihoulder-bone  ;  a  painful  operation,  but 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  proper  vulnerary 
fimples ;  the  fears  whereof,  when  cured, 
look  at  firft  fight  like  nails  imprinted  in  the 
fleffi :  and  then  a  new  name  is  given  to  every 
one,  to  denote  a  new  birth. 

Being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  and  ftark 
naked  all  the  while  they  live  there,  the  Sog¬ 
gonoes  daily  reach  them  the  feveral  things 
above  mention’d,  till  the  four  or  five  years 
of  their  continuance  at  fchool  are  near  fpent; 
during  which,  they  are  fubfifted  by  the  Sog¬ 
gonoes,  and  by  their  parents,  who  fend  them, 
from  time  to  time,  rice,  bananas,  and  other 
eatables. 

The  day  being  appointed  for  breaking  up, 
they  are  removed  to  other  lodgings,  erec¬ 
ted  on  purpofe  at  fome  miles  diftance  from 
the  former  where  they  are  vifited  by  their 
relations,  men  or  women  indiflferently,  and 
by  them  taught  to  waffi  their  bodies,  to 
anoint  them  with  palm-oil,  and  to  behave 
themfelves  handfomely  among  people:  for 
by  reafon  of  their  long  confinement  in  fuch 
a  retired  place,  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  behaviour  of  other  people,  but  ra¬ 
ther  look  like  fo  many  favages. 

After  fome  few  days  fpent  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  parents  drefs  and  adorn  them  with 
clouts  at  their  waift  i  firings  of  bugle  at  the 

K  k  neck. 
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Barbot.  neck,  intermixt  ^ith  leopards  teeth  at  dif- 
(✓VVJ  tances ;  the  legs  loaded  with  brafs  bells  and 
brafs  rings  a  deep  ofier  cap  on  the  head, 
which  almoft  blinds  them  ;  and  the  body 
accoutred  with  abundance  of  feathers  of  fe- 
veral  colours.  And  in  this  equipage,  they 
are  conduced  to  the  publick  place  in  the 
king’s  town,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of 
a  multitude  of  people,  efpecially  of  women 
gather’d  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
fellows  pull  off  their  caps,  and  let  their  hair 
loofe,  one  after  another,  Ihewing  what  im¬ 
provement  they  have  made  in  dancing  the 
Belly :  and  if  any  one  happens  to  be  out, 
he  is  mock’d  by  the  women,  who  cry  out, 
He  has  /pent  his  time  in  eating  of  rice. 

When  the  dancing  is  over,  the  Soggonoes 
call  every  fellow  in  his  turn,  by  the  name 
that  was  given  him  at  his  admiffion  into  the 
fchool,  and  prefent  him  to  his  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  or  relations. 

Belly,  To  fiy  fomething  of  the  itfelf,  it  is 
tehatith,  a  thing  made  by  Belly- Mo  or  chief  prieff, 

by  the  order  of  the  king,  of  a  matter  knead¬ 
ed  or  wrought  like  dough,  fometimes  of  one 
figure,  and  fometimes  of  another,  as  is 
judg’d  convenient,  according  to  occurrences ; 
which  he  afterwards  bakes,  and,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  it  is  eaten.  A  politick  invention  of 
the  king  and  priefts,  to  keep  the  people  in 
greater  fubjedtion,  by  the  many  dreadful 
punifhments  they  induftrioufly  give  out  it 
can  inflidl  on  men,  with  the  king’s  confent, 
without  which,  it  can  have  no  force.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  what  impreffion  this 
makes  on  the  people  of  all  thefe  countries, 
every  one  accounting  it  facred  and  venerable. 
Even  the  very  kings  and  priefts  themfelves, 
tho’  they  know  well  what  this  Belly  is 
made  of,  and  for  what  end  ;  yet,  bv  the 
prevailing  force  of  fuperftition  and  ancient 
pradtice,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
are  fo  far  deluded,  as  well  as  the  generality 
of  the  people,  that  the  king  values  himfelf 
much  upon  being  the  head  of  that  brother¬ 
hood  or  fedt. 

Neflbgc,  The  other  fellowfhip  of  the  Nejfoge., 
fellowjjjip  concerns  the  female  fex,  and  diftinguifhes 
of  women,  as  profefs  it,  from  other  women  who  do 
not  *,  as  that  of  the  Belly  docs  its  followers 
among  other  men  that  are  not  of  the  fame 
Itamp. 

This/ellowfhip  of  women  was  at  firft  in¬ 
vented  in  the  country  of  Goulla,  and  thence 
followed  and  pradlifed  by  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  perform’d  in  this  manner. 

At  a  certain  time  appointed  by  the  king, 
a  number  of  huts  or  cabins  is  built  in  the 
midft  of  a  wood,  to  receive  all  fuch  maidens 
or  women,  as  are  willing  to  be  of  the  fo- 
ciety  •,  who  being  all  gather’d  together,  at 
the  place  prepared,  ih^Sogg-lVillyof  Coulla, 
the  ancienteft  woman  of  the  profeffion,  who 
is  fent  for  by  the  king,  being  come  down 


to  rule  and  govern  the  fchool,  begins  to  exe¬ 
cute  her  office,  by  a  treat  the  old  ma¬ 
tron  gives  to  her  new  difciples,  call’d 
amongft  them  Sandy-Latee.,  the  alliance  or 
confederacy  of  the  hen,  (of  which,  more, 
hereafter)  exhorting  them  to  be  eafy  and 
pleas’d  in  their  confinement  of  four  months, 
which  is  the  ufual  time  it  lafts.  Then  ffie 
ffiaves  their  heads,  orders  every  one  to  drip 
herfelf  of  her  clothes,  and  having  carried 
them  all  to  a  proper  brook  in  the  holy 
wood,  waffies  them  all  over,  and  circum- 
cifes  every  one  in  the  private  parts ;  a  very  circumci- 
painful  operation,  yet  cured  by  her  in  twelv  e  Jio/t  of  rto- 
days,  by  means  of  proper  herbs.  After  which, 
ffie  teaches  them  all  daily  the  dances  of 
the  country,  and  to  recite  the  verfes  of  San¬ 
dy  ;  which  is  a  perpetual  chanting  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  leud,  loofe  expreffions,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  many  indecent  ridiculous  geftures 
and  motions  of  the  body,  all  naked,  as  they 
are  conftantly  during  the  four  months  of 
their  fchooling.  And  if  they  be  vifited, 
during  that  time,  by  any  other  women  or 
maidens  from  abroad,  the  vifiters  are  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  fcholars,  unlefs  they  alfo 
be  ftark-naked,  leaving  their  clothes  in  a 
proper  place  of  the  wood. 

The  time  being  come  to  break  up  fchool, 
the  parents  fend  the  fcholars  red  ruffi-clouts, 
bugle-ftrings,  brafs-bells,  and  large  brafs 
rings  for  the  legs,  to  drefs  and  adorn  them¬ 
felves.  And  thus,  the  old  matron  Sogg-Willy.^ 
being  at  the  head  of  them,  they  are  con¬ 
duced  to  the  village,  whither  a  croud  of 
people  refort  from  all  parts  to  fee  them. 

There  the  Soyg-Willy  being  fet  down,  thefe 
Sandy -Simodiuno.^  daughters  of  the  Sandy., 
for  fo  thefe  fcholars  are  call’d,  dance,  one 
after  another,  to  the  beat  of  a  little  drum  ; , 
and  the  dancing  being  over,  they  are  dif- 
mifs’d,  each  to  her  own  quarters. 

Punishments  (?/ Malefactors. 

Woman  accufed  of  adultery,  is  to  Adultery 
the  oath  on  the  Belly  Paaro.,  which 
in  fubftance,  that  ffie  wiffics  and  confents”*-^^ 
the  fpirit  may  make  her  away,  if  ffie  is  guilty 
of  that  crime  *,  if  afterwards  conviCed  of 
perjury,  ffie  is  in  the  evening  carried  to  the 
publick  market-place  of  the  village  by  her 
own  huffiand,  where  the  council  is  fitting. 

They  firft  invoke  the  Jananeen  i  then  they 
cover  her  eyes,  that  flie  may  not  fee  the 
fpirits  that  are  to  carry  her  away ;  after 
which,  follows  a  very  fevere  reprimand  on 
her  diforderly  life,  with  dreadful  threats,  if 
ffie  does  not  amend  it :  and  fo  ffie  is  dif- 
charg’d  by  the  Jananeen.,  after  a  confufed 
noife  of  voices  heard,  expreffing,  that  tho’ 
fuch  crimes  ought  to  be  puniffi’d,  yet  fince 
it  is  the  firft  offence,  it  is  forgiven,  upon  her 
obferving  fomc  fafts,  and  macerating  herfelf  •, 
it  being  expeCed,  that  thofe  whoare  forgiven 
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fh'ould  live  fo  chafiie,  as  not  to  admit  any 
boys,  tho’  ever  fo  young,  into  their  arms, 
nor  fo  much  as  to  touch  any  man’s  clothes. 
If  after  this,  flie  happens  to  relapfe,  and  is 
again  duly  convifted,  the  Belly- Mo ^  or 
fome  of  the  Soggonoes^  accompanied  on  fuch 
occafions  by  perfons  making  a  noife,  with  a 
certain  tool  like  a  fcraper,  come  in  the 
morning  to  the  criminal’s  houfe,  rake  her 
away  into  the  publick  place  of  the  town, 
where  after  having  obliged  her  to  walk 
three  turns  about  it,  ftill  making  a  great 
noife,  that  all  who  are  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Belly^  may  fee  what  is  doing,  and  take 
warning  *,  fuch  as  are  not  of  it,  not  daring 
fo  much  as  to  look  out,  for  fear  the  Ja- 
iianeen  would  carry  ’em  away :  they 
convey  the  adulterous  woman  to  the  holy 
wood  of  Belly  *,  and  from  that  time  forward 
fhe  is  never  heard  of  any  more.  The  Blacks 
fancy  the  fpirits  of  the  woods  carry  fuch 
women  away  j  but  it  is  likely  they  are  there 
put  to  death,  to  appeafe  the  indignation  of 
Belly^  according  to  their  notion. 

Theft,  If  a  man  is  charged  with  theft,  murder, 
murder,  or  qj.  perjury,  and  the  evidence  is  not  clear 
C^pu-  enough,  or  that  he  is  only  fufpefted  of  this 
nijhed.  or  that  crime,  he  is  to  take  the  trial  of  Belly  % 
a  compofition  made  by  the  Belly-Mo^  or 
prieft,  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  herbs, 
which  is  laid  on  the  perfon’s  hand.  If  he  is 
guilty  of  the  indiftment,  the  Blacks  fay  it 
will  prefently  burn  the  fkin  ;  but  will  do  no 
manner  of  damage,  if  innocent. 

Trials  by  Sometimes  the  Belly-Mo  caufes  a  perfon 
drinking,  to  drink  a  large  draught  of  liquor,  com- 
pofed  of  two  forts  of  a  thick  bark  of  the  Nelle 
and  ^wny  trees,  which  they  reckon  a  per- 
fedt  poifon.  If  he  be  innocent,  he  will  vo¬ 
mit  it  up  immediately  -,  but  if  guilty,  ’twill 
foam  about  his  mouth,  and  thereby  prove 
him  guilty,  and  punifhable  with  death. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  making  this  obfer- 
vation,  which  in  my  opinion  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  *,  and  is,  that  this  drink  adminiftred 
here  to  women,  fufpedled  of  adultery,  may 
be  derived  and  ufed,  in  imitation  of  the 
water,  called  by  the  Jews,  of  Jealoufy, 
Nu77ib.  5.  17.  and  there  n^irntd  Holy-water, 
compofed  of  half  a  log  of  the  water  of  the 
pool  that  flood  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
into  which  the  priefts  did  put  of  the  dull 
of  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  ;  which  com¬ 
pofition  v/as  named  the  bitter  water,  perhaps 
from  the  effedl:  it  had  on  the  belly  of  the 
accufed  woman,  by  a  particular  difpenfation 
of  heaven  j  for  otherwife  there  was  no  bit- 
ternefs  naturally  in  it. 

It  is  indeed  reported,  that  the  priefts  did 
add  to  it  wormwood,  or  gall,  or  fome  fuch 
bitter  drug  •,  but  the  law  doth  not  mention 
it,  only  that  they  pronounced  on  that  li¬ 
quor  terrible  maledidtions  and  imprecations 
as  the  law  mentions. 


If  the  woman  was  really  guilty,  the  Jews  Barbot. 
fay,  her  face  turn’d  yellow  and  pale,  her 
eyes  look’d  dead,  and  then  fhe  was  carried 
out  of  the  porch  of  the  women  ;  her  belly 
fwelled,  her  thighs  fell,  and  fhe  expired, 
and  at  the  fame  moment  her  paramour 
died. 

If  fhe  was  innocent,  her  face  appear’d 
very  ferene,  her  eyes  bright ;  and  if  troubled 
with  any  natural  illnefs,  fie  was  prefently 
cured  of  it.  It  alfo  made  her  capable  of 
conception,  and  if  before  (he  brought  forth 
her  children  with  very  great  pain  and  hard 
labour  *,  after  this  trial,  fhe  was  always  de¬ 
liver’d  very  eafily  ;  in  fine,  if  before  fhe 
had  had  only  girls,  after  this  fhe  was  lure 
to  have  boys. 

If  her  belly  did  not  fwell,  and  ftie  did 
not  die  on  the  fpot,  her  husband  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  her  again,  and  the  fpirit  of 
jealoufy  which  before  was  come  upon  him, 
was  to  retire,  ibid.  ver.  14. 

Thefe  Gentiles  may  have  deriv’d  from  the 
JewiJh  law,  this  fort  of  trial  of  innocence 
or  guilt  in  women  Tufpefted  of  adultery  •> 
but  have  alter’d  the  compofition  thereof,  as 
before  recited. 

They  ufually  execute  criminals  thus  con¬ 
victed  in  fome  remote  by-place,  or  in  a 
wood  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  village  •, 
there  the  criminal  kneels  down,  holding  his 
head,  bowing  towards  the  ground.  In  this 
pofture, the  executioner  thrufts  hisbody  thro’ 
with  a  fmall  javelin,  which  bein^fallen  on 
the  ground,  he  cuts  the  head  on  with  an 
ax  or  knife,  and  quarters  it,  delivering  the 
quarters  to  the  wives  of  the  perfons  executed, 
who  commonly  afiift  him  at  the  execution  j 
and  they  are  to  call:  them  on  fome  dunghills 
about  the  country,  to  be  devour’d  by  wild 
beafts,  or  ravenous  birds.  The  criminal’s 
friends  boil  his  head,  and  drink  the  broth, 
nailing  up  the  jaws  in  their  houfe  of  wor- 
fhip. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  thefe  countries,  when 
any  of  the  princes,  efpecially  in  Folgia,  have 
concluded  an  alliance  with  fome  neighbour¬ 
ing  potentate,  as  alfo  amongft  private  per¬ 
fons,  to  caufe  fome  pullets  to  be  drefs’d  and 
eat  them  together  •,  after  each  treating  party 
has  been  mark’d  with  fome  drops  of  the 
blood  of  thofe  facred  animals.  They  alfo 
carefully  preferve  the  bones  of  them  i  be- 
caufe,  if  one  of  the  parties  is  willing  to 
break  the  treaty,  thofe  bones  are  produ¬ 
ced  for  him  to  Ihew  caufe  for  the  breach 
thereof. 

The  mark  of  fubmifiion  here  is  to  ap->^//w«- 
pear  before  a  greater  perfon,  with  a  hat  on  Jw 
the  head  ;  and  fo  the  Veis,  after  being  fub-'”^^^' 
dued  by  the  Folgias,  appeared  before  their 
king  Flonikerri. 
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0/Rio  Sestro,  ^c. 

FO  R  the  better  finding  of  Rio  Sejlro, 

I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  this 
inftrudion. 

I.  It  may  be  eafily  known  coming  from 
weft,  by  two  large  rocks  appearing  above¬ 
water,  about  a  league  to  the  north-weft  of 
that  river,  diftant  about  half  a  league  from 
the  fhoal. 

2.  Another  mark  is,  two  hills  or  little, 
mountains  feen  at  a  good  diftance  up  the 
country,  one  of  them  much  bigger  than  the 
other,  and  appears  like  a  half  globe  right 
againft  the  river’s  mouth  i  as  alfo  by  a  ridge 
ot  feveral  fmall  rocks  and  clifts,  appearing 
above  water  to  the  fouthward  of  the  point 
of  the  cape,  call’d  Caho  das  Baixas,  and 
running  out  above  a  league  into  the  fea  ; 
one  of  them  is  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe,  Ilba 
da  Palma.,  the  others  Ilbas  Brancas. 

Rio  Seftro  is  a  place  of  trade  for  elephants 
teeth,  rice,  and  G«f«f^t-pepper,  and  very 
convenient  for  wooding  and  watering,  and 
confequently  much  frequented  by  all  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  that  every  year  pafs  by,  bound 
to  the  gold  coaft,  Ardra.,  a^id  the  Bight  or 
gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Negroes  of  Sejlro  com¬ 
monly  come  out  of  the  river  in  canoes  to 
meet  the  fhips  they  fpy  to  the  weftward, 
to  fhow  them  the  roads,  or  bring  them  into 
the  river. 

The  beft  place  for  great  fhips  to  anchor, 
is  in  fix  or  feven  fathoms  ouzy  ground, 
fomewhat  above  half  a  league  from  the 
bar  of  the  river,  where  there  is  good  hold, 
if  the  fhip  be  well  moor’d  *,  and  ’tis  much 
eafier  for  the  crew  to  carry  water  and  wood. 
Whereas  anchoring,  as  moft  do,  in  eight  or 
nine  fathom,  about  a  league  from  fhore,  is 
very  toilfome  and  hazardous,  the  ground 
being  there  all  rocky  and  hard  find  j  the 
anchors  have  no  hold,  and  the  cables  very 
often,  in  few  days,  by  the  continual  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  waves,  are  either  quite  cut  in 
the  rocky  grounds,  or  at  leaft  much  v/orn 
and  fhatter’d,  unlefs  the  anchors  be  removed 
almoft  every  day  which  is  a  very  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  many  anchors  have  been  broke 
in  working  of  them  up. 

This  river,  at  its  mouth,  bulges  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  has  a  bar  quite 
athwart  the  entrance  of  clifts  and  rocks, 
fome  few  above  water,  others  fix  or  eight 
foot  under  it  at  low  water,  which  in  their 
intervals  leave  a  way  for  floops  and  brigan¬ 
tines  to  pafs  thro’  without  any  hazard; 
but  the  furges  of  the  fea  are  great,  and  fome¬ 
what  dangerous  in  the  winter  feafon.  When 
once  got  in,  you  are  to  range  the  greateft 
rock  as  near  as  pofTible,  and  fteer  or  row 
dircdly  to  the  beach,  on  your  larboard-fide, 
where  the  village  ftands,  taking  heed  of  two 
fmall  clifts  that  are  in  the  way ;  to  avoid 


the  which,  you  may  fteer  for  a  while  fome¬ 
what  towards  the  ftarboard. 

The  village  above-mention’d  is  within 
the  river,  clofe  to  the  beaches,  containing 
fifty  or  fixty  houfes  neatly  built  on  tim¬ 
ber,  raifed  two  or  three  foot  from  the  ground ; 
each  houfe  being  commonly  of  two  or  three 
fmall  low  ftories,  and  therefore  fomewhat-'^"^^* 
lofty,  and  confequently  eafily  feen  out  at 
fea  over  the  point ;  and  the  trees  that  fur- 
round  it  on  the  land  fide,  are  moftly  Ba¬ 
nana  and  Maniguette  trees,  intermix’d  at 
diftances  with  palms,  which  afford  a  pretty 
profpedt,  and  ftielter  the  town  from  the 
high  fouthweft  breezes  at  fea.  Theprofpedl 
from  the  village  on  the  river  is  alfo  very 
pleafant,  the  river  being  large,  and  the 
banks  cover’d  with  lofty  fine  trees,  and 
fome  low  ones  without  difcontinuation. 

The  accefs  to  the  beach  and  the  landing, 
are  very  convenient  for  boats  and  pinnaces. 

There  is  a  large  houfe  in  the  village,  for  the 
reception  of  ftrangers,  whither  the  captain 
of  the  Blacks^  one  Jacob,  and  his  attendants, 
commonly  condudl,  and  there  make  them 
welcome  with  palm-wine,  and  fuch  other 
things  as  the  country  affords.  It  is  like  all 
the  common  houfes  raifed  upon  timber,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  ladder  to  get  up  into  it. 

There  ftrangers  difcourfe  the  Blacks  about  . 
the  occafion  that  brings  them  ;  but  nothing 
is  concluded  before  the  king  of  the  country 
is  inform’d  :  and  to  this  effe<5t,  they  are 
carried  by  water  to  his  village,  which  is 
feated  about  a  league  up  a  rivulet,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Seftro. 

The  Author  visits  the  King. 

The  firft  time  I  vifited  this  king,  Bar-’^h^ 
faw  or  Peter,  for  *tis  cuftomary  with 
the  Blacks  of  note  on  this  coaft  to  take  an 
European  name  ;  I  went  up  in  ray  pinnace, 
attended  by  captain  Jacob,  the  prieft,  and 
two  other  Blacks  of  the  village  below  the 
river  :  fome  of  the  king’s  canoes  which  ^ 
were  fent  down  to  fhew  me  the  way,  and 
paddled  by  his  own  fons,  going  before. 

I  was  received  at  landing,  by  fome  of  the 
king’s  officers,  who  condufted  me  to  a 
pretty  large  half-round  building,  cover’d 
fomewhat  loftily,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf, 
and  about  fix  fathom  in  compafs,  ftanding 
fome  few  paces  from  the  enclofure  of  his 
village,  and  raifed  on  timber,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  hall  to  receive  ftran¬ 
gers,  and  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  is  by  them  call’d  the  houfe 
of  the  zvhite ;  getting  up  into  it  by 
means  of  a  fmall  ladder.  I  found  king^wir^. 
Barfaw,  an  elderly  man,  with  filver  hair, 
fitting  on  his  heels  on  a  fine  mat,  as  the 
Blacks  ufually  do,  clad  in  a  white  cotton 
Morisko  frock,  imbroider’d  here  and  there 
with  fome  comical  figures  of  worfted  of  di¬ 
vers 
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vers  colours,  holding  a  very  long  pipe  to  his 
mouth,  the  bowl  end  refting  on  the  floor. 
He  had  on  his  head  a  long  ofier  cap,  like  a 
Mitre^  befet  with  a  few  goats-horns,  porcu¬ 
pines  tails,  andGri^w*,  and  about  his  neck 
a  firing  or  necklace  of  knotted  rulhes,  to 
which  hung  two  kids  horns,  as  low  as  the  fto- 
mach  •,  his  hair  twilled  in  parcels  like  fmall 
horns,  here  and  there ;  and  attended  by  twenty 
or  twenty-two  of  his  counfellors,  fitting  in  a 
femicircle  on  the  right  and  left  of  him  on  fine 
mats,  and  clad  in  Moorijh  frocks,  but  all 
bare-headed.  Before  the  king  flood  two 
large  pots  of  palm-wine,  two  empty  cala- 
bafhes  or  half-gourds  near  it,  and  a  round 
wooden  flool,  about  a  foot  high.  When  I 
was  come  within  his  reach,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  made  me  a  fign  to  fit  on  the  flool 
jufl  facing  him  ;  and  to  my  attendants,  to  fit 
down  on  the  mats  that  lay  by.  Then  my 
prefent  was  laid  down  before  him,  viz.  two 
bars  of  iron,  two  flasks  of  brandy,  one 
bundle  of  bugles,  and  fome  knives;  which 
when  he  had  eyed,  he  ordered  his  prefent  to 
be  laid  down  behind  me,  being  a  basket  of 
rice  and  two  hens ;  which  I  ordered  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  killed  and  roafled,  and  they 
were  eaten  by  all  the  company  in  token  of 
mutual  friendfhip.  Meanwhile  the  inter¬ 
preter,  who  underflood  a  little  Lingua 
Franca  or  broken  Portuguefe,  interpreted  to 
the  good  old  man  what  I  faid  to  him  ;  being 
to  this  effedl,  that  I  was  come  into  the  river 
to  take  in  water  and  wood,  for  a  large  fhip, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  trade  with  himfelf 
and  his  people,  for  elephants  teeth,  rice,  ma- 
niguette,  and  provifions;  defiring,  he  would 
appoint  the  properefl  place  to  cut  wood,  and 
permit  me  to  ere6l  a  fmall  lodge  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  down  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  during  my  flay :  as  alfo  to  give  his 
fubjedls  notice  thereof,  and  encourage  them 
to  bring  down  what  teeth  and  other  things 
they  would  difpofe  of,  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
poflible,  becaufe  I  defigned  to  make  but  a 
very  fhort'flay.  To  all  which,  he  caufed 
this  anfwer  lo  be  given  me  by  the  interpreter 
juft  as  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  that  he 
would  come  down  himfelf  very  fpeedily  to 
open  the  trade  with  me  ;  which  he  did  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  day,  and  I  had  fome 
fmall  dealings  with  him,  in  the  lodge  I  had 
caufed  to  be  eredled  near  the  beach,  with 
banana-trees,  and  boughs  of  palm-trees, 
which  made  a  comfortable  fhelter,  by  their 
frefhnefs  and  lovely  greens,  againfl  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  But  all  I  could 
get  in  eight  days,  was  only  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  elephants-teeth,  the  king 
himfelf  being  prefent  mofl  of  the  time  ;  he 
returning  home  to  his  village,  every  night, 
and  I  aboard  fhip  with  my  goods,  except  one 
night  that  I  was  forced  back  by  a  Tornadoy 
Vo  L.  V. 


and  obliged  to  lie  afhore  with  the  befi  part  Barbot. 
of  my  crew  in  the  forge-houfe  of  the  village, 
as  the  moll  convenient  place.  Tho’  all 
the  Blacks  of  the  village  fliewed  a  great  deal 
of  civility,  every  one  offering  his  houfe  to 
lodge  us ;  yet  I  found  it  impoffible  to  flay 
one  Angle  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  of  them, 
they  are  generally  fo  flifling  hot  and  fmoky, 
by  reafon  they  keep  a  conflant  fmall  fire  in 
the  night-time,  fleeping  with  their  feet  near 
to  it,  which  they  account  very  wholefome, 
tho’  they  are  thus  almofl  drowned  in  their 
own  fweat.  This  way  of  making  coal-fires,  as 
thefe  and  mofl  of  the  Blacks  in  Guinea  do, 
feems  to  have  been  pradlifed  by  the  Ifraelites., 
who  had  no  chimneys  in  their  houfes,  it  be¬ 
ing  cuftomary  in  hot  countries  to  have  none : 
for  we  read  in  the  Xxxvi'^  of  Jeremiah.,  ver. 

23.  that  when  king  burnt  the  roll 

of  the  law,  written  by  God’s  order,  he  fate 
in  the  winter-houfe,  where  was  a  fire  of  char¬ 
coal  in  the  hearth,  burning  before  him. 

I  have  feen  many  fuch  hearths  in  the 
middle  of  the  Portiiguefe  houfes  in  Princess 
ifland,  where  they  drefs  their  meat.  But  I 
fuppofe  this  keeping  a  fmoky  fire  in  the 
cabbins  of  the  Blacks  in  the  night-time,  is 
chiefly  to  drive  away  the  gnats,  which  are 
here  very  numerous  and  troublefome ;  the 
village  lying  betwixt  the  river  in  front,  and 
a  fort  of  a  thicket  of  fhrubs  and  wood  behind 
it.  For  the  Savages  of  the  River  Miff fippi  in 
North- America,  contrive  their  houfes,  dri¬ 
ving  into  the  ground  big  poles,  as  the  Blacks 
do  here,  very  near  one  another,  which  fup- 
port  a  large  hurdle,  ferving  them  inftead  of 
a  floor  ;  and  under  it  they  make  their  fire, 
the  fmoke  whereof  drives  away  the  gnats. 

It  wasjufl  after  fun-fet  when  I  parted  from 
king  Barfaw,  when  I  paid  him  the  firfl  vifit 
at  his  village,  and  a  moll  fweet  lovely  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  month  December. Nt  ran  down  pUafint 
the  river,  carried  only  by  the  tide,  very  river. 
flowly,  between  the  banks  which  are  mag¬ 
nificently  adorned  and  fhaded  with  ever¬ 
green  trees,  of  many  different  forts  and 
forms,  mofl;  of  which  llretch  their  boughs 
far  out  over  the  river,  in  the  figure  of  an 
amphitheatre.  This,  with  the  profound  fi- 
lence  on  the  water,  and  the  various  notes 
of  a  multitude  of  many  forts  of  birds  lodged 
in  the  woods,  with  the  fliricking  and  chat¬ 
tering  of  a  vafl:  number  of  monkeys  and  apes 
Ikipping  and  jumping  from  bough  to  bough 
over  our  heads ;  and  the  fweet  gentle  poife 
of  the  Blacks  paddling  the  feveral  Canoes 
which  accompanied  us ;  made  our  journey 
very  delightful  and  clfirming,  and  gave  me 
an  inclination  to  row  up  the  river  a  league 
or  more  every  evening  during  my  flay,  to 
enjoy  fo  pleafant  a  diverfion,  and  to 
fhoot  at  monkeys  and  birds  ;  befides  the 
fport  we  had  in  fijfhing  with  drag-nets  in  a 
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Barbot.  rmnH  fiindy  b3.yj  fomcwhEt  diftant  from 
another  village  on  the  fame  continent.  We 
there  got  abundance  of  good  large  mullets, 
and  fome  other  forts  of  fifh. 

The  place  where  we  had  the  liberty  of 
felling  our  wood,  was  almoft  half  way  up 
the  river,  to  the  king’s  village,  on  the  NW. 
fide :  there  our  people,  who  were  walking 
their  clothes,  by  degrees  burnt  down  a  very 
fine  tree  much  like  a  firr-tree,  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  length,  very  ftraight,  and  without  any  ^ 
boughs,  but  only  at  the  top  a  tuft,  as  if  made 
by  art,  with  all  the  skill  imaginable. 

We  got  our  water  from  the  frefh  of  the 
river,  about  an  Engli/h  mile  above  the  king’s 
village,  the  tide  hardly  running  up  fohigh  ; 
and  yet  a  brigantine  may  fail  up  twelve 
leagues,  tho’  the  channel  grows  narrow  the 
farther  you  go  up. 

The  Portuguefe  have  given  this  river  the 
name  of  Rio  dos  Cejios,  from  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  Guinea  pepper  the  country  affords, 
which  they  call  Cefios^  and  thence  by  cor¬ 
ruption  Sejfro  by  other  Europeans.  It  runs 
up  far  into  the  land,  and  takes  in  feveral 
fmaller  rivers  or  fprings  in  its  courfe  *,  that 
which  the  king’s  village  is  built  on,  runs 


The  king’s 
’Village. 


The  king, 
his  wives 
nndchil- 
dren. 


north-weft. 

This  village  contains  about  thirty  little 
houfes,  built  of  clay,  and  enclofed  with  a 
mud  wall,  about  five  foot  high,  and  ftands 
on  a  rifing  ground,  juft  at  the  mouth  of  a 
little  river  j  and  the  country  about  it  full  of 
banana  and  palm  trees;  every  houfe  has  an 
upper  floor,  and  fome  two,  neatly  whiten’d 
within,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the 
ground,  where  the  wail  is  black  or  red,  in¬ 
differently,  as  a  band  round  about  it  j  but 
the  ftories  are  fo  low,  that  people  muft  fit  or 
lie  down.  The  floors,  inftead  of  boards,  are 
made  of  round  flicks,  or  boughs  of  palm- 
tree,  clofe  faften’d  together,  which  is  again 
another  great  inconvenience  to  walk  on :  fuch 
is  alfo  the  floor  of  the  council-houfe,  the  roof 
whereof,  like  that  of  the  houfes,  is  made  of 
the  fame  palm-tree  flicks,  adjufted  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  covered  over  with  large  Banana  and 
palm-tree  leaves. 

In  this  houfe  I  obferved  a  piece  of 
fquare  timber,  about  three  foot  long  •,  on 
which  was  carved,  in  half-relieve,  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  woman,  and  a  child  by  her,  but 
of  an  odd  fort  of  work  ;  and  two  fquare 
holes  cut  in  pretty  deep,  at  each  end  of  the 
timber :  which  I  judged  to  be  a  fort  of  idol, 
and  the  holes  in  it  to  hold  meat  and  drink 
for  its  ufe  •,  that  being  the  place  where  they 
adminifter  an  oath,  or  fwear  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  contra(fts  or  agreements  made 
among  themfelves. 

King  lives  conftantly  at  this  village, 
with  thirty  of  his  wives,  and  their  iffue,  alid 
none  other.  He  is  a  good,  courteous,  a- 


greeable  man,  but  very  Ample  and  innocent : 

I  had  all  the  conveniency  of  knowing  him, 
becaufe  he  flayed  with  me  moft  of  the  time 
I  kept  the  lodge  at  the  village  of  captain  Ja¬ 
cob.,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  Of  thofe 
thirty  wives  of  the  king’s,  I  could  fee  but  five 
or  fix,  attending  on  the  chief  of  them,  who 
is  among  the  others  like  a  fultana  :  fliewas 
fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  but  a  very 
comely  woman,  having  large  figures  cut  or 
imprinted  on  the  flefh  in  feveral  parts  of  her 
body,  arms  and  legs,  but  efpecially  about 
her  middle.  I  cannot  fry  how  thofe  fi¬ 
gures  are  made  on  the  flefh ;  for  at  a 
fmall  diftance  they  look  like  half-relieve, 
cut  out  of  it ;  .  but  was  told  they  did  it 
with  hot  irons.  I  faw  fome  other  women 
thus  cut  and  adorned  from  head  to  foot, 
which  is  accounted  a  great  ornament  among 
them. 

The  king’s  fons,  or  his  fons-in-law,  wear 
a  long  ofier  cap,  like  that  I  mentioned  of 
their  father,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  common  fort,  and 
is  peculiar  to  fuch  only  as  are  of  the  blood- 
royal  ;  but  in  all  other  things,  they  toil  and 
work  like  flaves,  when  occafion  requires  it. 

I  have  feen  feveral  paddling  in  ihtitCanoes  to 
attend  me  up  and  down  the  river,  when¬ 
ever  I  had  occafion  to  go  to  and  fro,  by 
water. 

Thefe  Blacks.^  both  men  and  women,  z-xtCotmeom 
good-natured,  and  very  civil  to  ftrangers^^^^^^®' 
who  do  not  ufe  them  ill ;  living  very  friendly 
together  amongft  themfelves.  While  I  was 
there,  news  being  brought  that  a  Dutch  fhip 
was  come  into  the  road,  every  man  of  captain 
Jacob's  village  laid  hold  of  his  bow,  javelin, 
and  knife.  I  asking  fome  of  the  chief  of  them 
the  reafon  ;  they  told  me,  they  would  op- 
pofe  the  landing  of  the  Hollanders.,  if  they 
fiiould  attempt  it,  becaufe  not  long  fince,  a 
fhip  of  that  nation  had  ftolen  away  thirteen 
of  their  Blacks  at  Sangwin.  I  fent  word  to 
the  Hollander  in  the  road,  to  warn  him,  not 
to  come  afhore,  who  pretended,  that  it  was 
an  Engli/h  pirate,  who  had  done  it,  under 
Dutch  colours ;  but  being  in  no  great  want 
of  any  thing  from  fliore,  he  proceeded  to  the 
eaftward. 

There  ufed  to  be  formerly  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  Sejlro,  for  elephants  teeth  ;  of  which 
the  Engli/h  and  Dutch  had  the  beft  ftiare,  but 
the  vaft  number  of  fhips,  now  trading  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  has  fo  exhaufted  it,  that  the 
Engli/Ij  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  re- 
fidence  they  had  about  three  leagues  up  the 
river,  the  better  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the 
country  along  it  j  which  is  very  populous, 
and  has  abundance  of  villages  and  hamlets 
on  its  banks. 

However,  I  might  have  had  a  better 
trade  of  teeth,  whilft  I  was  there,  but  that 
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moft  of  the  people  were  then  bufy  fowing 
their  rice. 

ixmt  of  The  lands  of  Seftro  extend  from  the  river 
^he  lands  or  Berfay,  to  Croe,  being  about 

^  thirty-five  leagues  in  a  line,  along  the  coaft, 
and  much  farther  up  the  country,  N  E  by 
E.  if  we  may  believe  fome  of  that  king’s 
officers. 

The  good  old  king  is  much  refpefted 
by  all  his  fubje6ls  *,  and  he  is  very  afe<5tio- 
nate  towards  them,  living  like  a  careful  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  large  family. 

The  Blacks  here  generally  fpeak  through 
the  nofe,  and  very  haftily.  Their  dialed: 
is  the  Sluahee^  of  which  1  had  learnt  fome 
words,  but  loft  them  and  fome  draughts  I 
took  there.  A  few  of  the  natives,  here  and 
there,  on  the  coaft,  have  got  fome  Engli/Jj 
and  Butch  expreffions. 

Habit  of  Men  and  Women,  ^c. 

The  men.  np  H  E  men  are  generally  tall,  lufty,  and 
'*•  well-fliaped,  but  not  of  a  ffiining  black  j 
and  feem  to  live  contented  with  their  condi¬ 
tion.  They  go  almoft  naked,  wearing  on¬ 
ly  a  fingle  clout  about  their  waift,  tuck’d 
about  their  thighs  ;  but  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  wear  abundance  of  toys,  as  bugles, 
brafs  bells,  fsfr.  about  their  necks,  waifts, 
and  legs.  I  faw  fome,  who  had  iron  rings 
about  their  legs,  which  weigh’d  above  three 
pounds  each  ;  but  more  of  the  bells,  and 
other  founding  ornaments,  which  pleafe 
them  at  their  publick  feftivals ;  as  is  alfo 
done  by  the  ^aquas-,  of-  whom  more  here¬ 
after:  and  thefe  they  delight  in,  becaufe 
they  make  a  noife  as  they  walk,  and  much 
more  in  dancing. 

This  cuftom  of  wearing  jingling  orna¬ 
ments,  may  be  deriv’d  from  the  ancient 
‘Jews.^  as  may  be  feen  in  Ifaiah,  chap.  iii. 
ver,  16,  18.  where  the  prophet  reproaches 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  for  that  they  took  a 
pride  in  tinkling  ornaments,  and  threatens, 
that  they  fhall  be  taken  away. 

The  VO-  The  habit  of  the  women  is  much  the 
men.  fame.  They  are  very  tender  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  they  carry  about  wherefosver 
they  go,  as  long  as  they  fuck,  in  a  fort  of 
leather  balket,  in  which  they  fit,  and  are 
made  faft  to  their  mothers  backs,  that  they 
may  not  fall.  When  the  women  meet  on 
the  road,  or  elfewhere,  they  embrace  and 
Ifiake  hands,  ftanding  a  few  moments  in 
that  pofture ;  and  they  fay,  Macro,  Ma¬ 
cro,  or  Aqui-o,  Aqui-o ;  that  is,  a  good 
day  to  you. 

Employments  of  the  Blacks. 

'^HEY  are  very  induftrious  and  con- 
ftant  at  their  employments,  particu¬ 
larly  at  fowing  of  rice ;  others  at  fiftiing 
in  their  canoes  two  or  three  leagues  out  at 


European 

commodi¬ 

ties. 


fea,  fetting  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  Barbot. 
returning  home,  with  their  filfi,  about  noon,  l/VNJ 
by  the  help  of  the  fea-breeze. 

The  chief  of  them  drive  a  trade  with  the 
Europeans,  exchanging  rice,  maniguette, 
and  elephants  teeth,  for  European  commo¬ 
dities. 

Beads,  of  feveral  forts. 

Bugles,  white  and  blue, 

Brafs  kettles  and  bafons. 

Iron  bars, 

Brafs  and  iron  rings, 

Annabas, 

Linnen, 

Dutch  knives. 

Brandy,  in  whole  and  half  anchors. 

Cotton, 

Cowris,  or  ftiells, 

Bagnos,  or  fiiorc  cloths. 

Small  hedging-bills. 

Ordinary  knives, 

Dutch  mugs, 

Fifliing  hooks, 

Pewter  tankards,  7  ^  , 

Pewter  dilhes, 

White  and  blue  large  beads. 

Thefe  Seftro  Blacks  are  very  importunate 
at  begging  their  Dajfj,  or  prefent,  before 
they  will  ftrike  a  bargain  i  and  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  avoid  giving  them  fomething. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks  to  do  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  bufinefs  in  the  afternoon  ;  for 
they  are  at  play,  or  fmoking,  or  lying 
down  at  their  cabbin  doors,  in  their  wives 
laps,  to  have  their  heads  comb’d,  and  their 
hair  trimm’d,  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
at  cape  Monte  do  it. 

About  noon,  the  women  drefs  their  meat.  Manner  of 
and  in  the  fummer  boil  fait  before 
doors,  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  winter 
within  doors.  They  boil  rice  with  mutton, 
goat’s  flefti,  chickens,  monkeys,  and  fifli, 
which  are  their  common  food.  Their  com¬ 
mon  drink  is  water,  and  fome  palm-wine. 

They  eat  after  a  very  ftovenly  manner,  as 
all  the  other  Blacks  do  in  other  places,  rol¬ 
ling  the  rice  in  their  hands  into  a  ball,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  bread,  a  thing  quite  un¬ 
known  to  them  here. 

The  women  never  eat  with  their  hufbands,  Volygamy. 
nor  the  children  with  their  parents  •,  but  the 
man  eats  firft,  then  the  wife,  and  laftly, 
the  children.  Every  man  has  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  maintain,  and  all  keep  them  very 
quiet  and  fubmilfive  ;  infomuch,  that  they 
dare  not  fo  much  as  fmile  on  a  ftranger,  in 
the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  who  are  na¬ 
turally  jealous ;  and  caufe  their  wives  to 
retire  into  the  houfe,  if  an  European  is 
talking  to  them  without. 

Whilft  king  Peter  was  with  me,  at  my 
lodge,  or  hutt,  intelligence  was  brought 
him,  that  a  Black  had  forc’d  one  of  his 

wives  ; 
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Barbot.  wives ;  but  whether  there  was  any  com- 
pliance  on  her  fide,  I  know  not.  The  good 
old  man  left  me  on  a  fudden,  and  went  a- 
way  to  his  village,  and  return’d  the  next 
day,  but  told  me  nothing  of  the  occafion 
of  his  journey :  however,  the  day  after, 
another  inform’d  me,  he  had  caus’d  that 
Black’s  head  to  be  ftruck  off  by  his  eldeft 
fon.  The  old  man  feem’d  to  be  out  of 
countenance  when  I  fpoke  to  him  of  it ;  and 
did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  me  to  tell  him, 
which  of  his  people  had  reveal’d  that  fe- 
cret  to  me,  which  I  would  not  do,  for  fear 
it  might  bring  the  Black  into  danger. 
clyfer,  ^he  women  have  a  very  extraordinary 
hoxo  ad-  way  of  adminiftring  a  clyfter,  through  a 
minijltr'd.  bulrufli,  made  fit  for  that  purpofe,  blow¬ 
ing  the  compofition  out  of  their  mouths. 

Many  of  the  Blacks  here  take  European 
names,  as  John.,  Peter,  Anthony,  Dominick, 
Janies,&cc.lo  fhew their affedlion to  ftrangers. 
They  often  defir’d  me  to  perfuade  the  com¬ 
pany  to  fet  up  a  faflory  on  the  river  ^  but 
I  made  them  fenfible  it  would  not  be  worth 
while,  the  trade  of  ivory  there  being  fo 
fmall. 

Product. 

'Bice.  H  E  country  of  Sejiro  abounds  in  rice? 

'*•  which  yields  fuch  a  prodigious  increafe, 
that  a  large  fhip  may  be  foon  loaded,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  j  but  it  is  not  fo  large, 
white,  or  fweet,  as  that  of  Milan  or  Verona. 
I  believe  it  might  be  bought  for  about  a 
half-penny  a  pound. 

Guinea  The  Maniguette,  or  Guinea  pepper,  is  alfo 
pepper.  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  Blacks  of 
Sejtro  call  Waizanxag,  and  thofe  about 
cape  das  Palmas,  Emanegiietta.  That  which 
grows  on  the  river  Sejiro,  is  the  largeft  of 
all  this  part  of  the  pepper-coaff.  It  is  a 
fort  of  fhrub,  the  leaves  broad,  thick,  and 
pretty  long,  much  like  thofe  of  the  nut¬ 
meg  tree.  The  bufhes  grow  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  that  in  fome  places  at  Sejiro,  they 
look,  at  a  diftance,  like  thickets,  or  fmall 
coppices.  The  fruit  is  almoft  oval,  but 
pointed  at  the  end  *,  being  a  thin  hulk,  firfl 
green,  and  when  dry,  of  a  fine  fcarlet,  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  fig,  and  foft,  as  not  fill’d 
with  any  pulp  ;  but  within  it  is  the  Mani¬ 
guette,  growing  in  four  or  five  rows,  and 
cover’d  with  a  white  film,  which  alfo  fe- 
parates  each  grain,  or  feed  ;  and  thefe  are 
white,  very  fharp,  biting  beyond  the  hot- 
teft  pepper.  Thefe  grains,  before  they 
ripen,  are  red,  and  of  a  grateful  tafte. 
The  beft  are  of  a  cheftnut-colour,  large, 
ponderous,  and  very  fmooth  ;  the  black 
are  the  fmalleft.  They  take  their  colour 
as  they  lie  aboard  the  fhip,  being  put  up 
green.  '1  he  feed  is  neither  fo  large  or  round 
as  the  Indian  pepper,  but  has  feveral  aif~ 
gles.  The  flalks  of  it  tafte  fomewhat  like 


cloves.  There  is  another  fort  of  Mani¬ 
guette,  growing  like  large-leav’d  grafs. 

That  which  is  bought,  from  the  middle 
of  November  till  March,  is  certainly  a 
year  old,  for  the  new  begins  to  bud  in  Ja¬ 
nuary. 

The  Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  export  a 
great  quantity  of  it  yearly,  loading  whole 
fhips  ;  but  it  is  now  lefs  fought  after.  I 
had  three  hundred  weight  of  it  at  Sejiro 
for  one  bar  of  iron,  worth  five  fhillings. 

Here  is  great  plenty  of  hens,  and  chickens,  Vonltry. 
and  fo  cheap,  that  I  bought  a  couple  of 
them  for  the  value  of  a  penny,  in  trifling 
commodities,  as  little  ordinary  knives,  fifh- 
hooks,  pins,  fmall  looking -glaffes,  and 
beads  ;  but  they  are  fmall,  and  not  fo  well 
tailed  as  in  Europe.  An  hundred  couple 
may  be  had  in  a  week  ;  and  they  eat  well, 
boil’d  with  rice,  and  a  piece  of  bacon. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  the  fame  trees  ivee;.  ’ 
I  deferib’d  before,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  the  ^ojas which  make  a  delightful 
profped;  every  way,  being  naturally  inter- 
mixt  with  the  coco  and  palm-trees. 

As  to  plants,  it  affords  much  the  famep/4»/j. 
as  the  country  of  the  ^ojas  but  particu¬ 
larly  abounds  in  Tams  or  Ignames,  whereof 
the  women  make  a  fort  of  pap,  almoft  as 
white  as  ours,  to  feed  their  little  children. 

There  is  alfo  great  ftore  of  Cola,  beans, 
ananas,  bananas,  plantans,  potatos,  coco¬ 
nuts,  and  fmall  oranges  and  lemons,  very 
full  of  juice,  and  all  extraordinary  cheap. 

There  is  no  lefs  variety  of  birds,  great 
and  fmall,  efpecially  abundance  of  ring¬ 
doves,  which  are  excellent  meat.  There 
are  peacocks  up  the  country,  near  the  river- 
fide  but  it  is  difficult  coming  at  the  places 
where  they  keep,  for  want  of  roads ;  nor 
are  they  eafily  found  when  fhot,  by  reafon 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods  and  briers 
on  the  ground. 

We  nowand  then,  in  the  woods,  about 
a  mile  from  the  king’s  village,  kill’d 
a  bird,  about  as  big  as  a  turkey,  perching 
on  the  trees,  and  having  a  very  ffirill  cry  ; 
but  they  are  very  plump  and  fweet,  not 
inferior  to  our  pheafants.  The  beft  time 
for  this  fport  is  abour  the  evening,  when 
they  go  to  rooft,  perching  on  a  particular 
fort  of  trees,  on  which  a  fmall  fort  of 
birds  build  their  nefts.  Thefe  birds  are 
no  larger  than  fparrows,  but  of  a  gay  cu¬ 
rious  plumage,  and  always  build  their  nefts 
on  the  very  tops  of  the  loftieft  trees,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  fmalleft  boughs.  Near 
captain  Jacob’s  village,  down  the  river,  I 
faw  above  a  thoufand  fuch  nefts  upon  one  Curious 
tree.  The  ableft  artift  could  not  imitate 
the  work  of  thefe  little  creatures,  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  and  folid  twilling  and  interweaving 
of  the  bulruBies,  their  nefts  are  made  of, 
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Monkeys. 


Stpallovps. 


Dogs, 

fame, 

fjeep. 


Gnats  and 
flies. 


Tifmires. 


Catter- 

pillers. 


Strange 

men. 


being  very  thick  and  firm,  with  a  fmall  round 
hole,  or  opening  for  themfelves  to  go  in 
and  out  at. 

The  apes  and  monkeys,  who  always  keep 
in  and  about  the  woods,  fitting  on  the  trees, 
are  either  grey  and  white,  fpeckled  at  the 
muzzle,  or  nofe  •,  or  fjx^tted  grey,  black, 
and  red,  with  a  black  face,  the  extremity 
of  it  white,  with  a  pointed  fharp  beard  at 
the  end  of  the  chin.  There  is  alfo  another 
fort  very  ugly  and  frightful  to  behold.  The 
Blacks  eat,  and  reckon  them  good  meat, 
either  boil’d  with  rice,  as  I  have  obferv’d 
before,  or  dry’d  and  fmoak’d  like  bacon, 
or  neats  tongues  *,  but  the  very  fight  of 
them  fo  dry’d,  is  enough  to  turn’d  an  Eu¬ 
ropean' "s  ftomach. 

The  fwallow  is  here  very  fmall,  having 
a  flat  head,  and  a  very  fmall  beak. 

The  dogs  are  as  in  other  parts  of  Guinea., 
but  not  very  common,  and  eaten  by  the 
Blacks  as  good  meat.  There  are  but  few 
fwine,  and  the  fheep  differ  much  from  ours 
in  Europe  *,  they  are  not  fo  large,  and  have 
no  wool,  but  hair,  like  goats,  with  a  fort  of 
mane,  like  a  lion’s,  on  the  neck,  andfoon 
the  rump,  and  a  brufh  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.  They  are  very  indifferent  meat,  but 
ferve  there,  for  want  of  bettetj  being  fold 
for  a  bar  of  iron  each. 

If  I  may  believe  fome  of  my  men,  who 
were  cutting  wood  in  the  foreft,  near  the 
king’s  palace,  they  faw  five  lions  together 
about  fun-fetting  ;  but  I  am  more  apt  to 
believe  they  were  tygers,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  this  country  :  and  on  their 
account  the  Blacks  raife  their  houfes  three 
foot  above  the  ground,  on  poles,  and  en- 
clofe  their  villages  with  mud  walls,  thofe 
creatures  fometimes  reforting  to  the  villages 
in  the  night  *,  tho’  I  did  not  hear  they  did 
any  harm  to  men,  but  only  devoured  dogs 
and  poultry. 

The  woods  are  pefter’d  with  gnats,  as 
well  as  the  fwamps,  or  moraffes  •,  as  alfo  with 
a  fort  of  green  flies,  as  big  as  hornets,  whofe 
fling  draws  blood  almofl  like  a  lancet. 

The  ants  or  pifmires  are  large,  having 
two  long  horns,  and  their  bite  caufes  pain¬ 
ful  fwellings  in  the  flefh. 

I  alfo  took  notice  of  feveral  forts  of  cat- 
terpillers,  fome  as  long  as  a  man’s  hand, 
and  very  hideous. 

I  accidentally  faw  two  ftrange  men  in 
this  country.  The  one  was  a  native,  who 
had  a  milk-white  fkin,  but  all  over  mottled 
with  fmall  black  fpots,  like  a  tyger’s  fkin  i 
he  was  a  tall  lufly  man.  T he  other  was  an  old 
Black,  whom  I  faw  in  a  little  hamlet,  near 
the  place  where  we  hew’d  wood  ;  and  who, 
the  natives  told  me,  fate  moft  of  his  life  in 
the  very  place  where  I  found  him,  having 
a  monflrous  fcrotum,  feeling  like  a  vail 
VoL.  V, 


lump  of  dough,  very  round,  all  over  white,  Barbot. 
with  black  fpecks,  and  the  reft  of  his  body 
perfectly  black  :  they  Ihew’d  me  a  fmall 
opening  in  the  fcrotum,  thro’  which  he  made 
water.  He  fate  fmoking  tobacco  very  hearti¬ 
ly  ;  but  a  very  odd  objedl  to  behold.  This 
painful  and  tedious  dillemper  is  common 
among  aged  men  in  ^oja,  and  thought  to 
proceed  from  the  exceflTive  ufe  of  palm- 
wine  and  women,  which  occafion  the  tefti- 
cles  to  fwell  prodigioufly  in  the  fcrotum, 
rendring  them  incapable  of  walking  or 
a6ling. 

There  being  many  lepers  in  this  country,  Lepers. 

I  could  not  but  fufped;  that  thofe  two  men 
might  be  of  that  number,  and  therefore  I 
was  afraid  to  examine  them  nicely.  The 
Blacks  have  no  manner  of  communication 
with  fuch  perfons. 

The  people  of  Seftro  live  in  perfedl  peace 
with  their  neighbours,  having  put  an  end  to 
the  wars  they  had  with  them,  by  felling  all 
the  prifoners  they  could  take,  for  flaves. 
Formerly  their  country  iifed  to  be  often 
ravaged  and  burnt. 


Funerals. 

HE Y  are  very  ceremonious  at  the  fu- 
nerals  of  perfons  of  note.  In  the  firfl 
place,  all  the  people  of  the  village  meet, 
the  men  running  round  the  houfe  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  in  a  diftraded  manner,  howling  dif- 
mally  ;  and  the  women  fitting  about 
body,  each  holding  a  few  banana  leaves,  to 
fhade  and  defend  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  tho’  it  be  cover’d  with  a  cloth  •,  they 
alfo  raifing  their  voices  in  loud  cries  and 
forrowful  lamentations,  during  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  day  appointed  to  bury  the 
corpfe,  they  all  renew  the  fame  cries  and 
noife,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  laying  it  into 
the  coffin,  which  is  generally  made  of  bul- 
rufhes  ;  putting  into  it,  with  the  body,  all 
the  garments,  the  feymeter,  javelin,  and 
bugles,  of  the  dead  perfon.  When  the 
coffin  is  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  which  is 
made  very  large,  they  compel  two  wretched 
flaves,  one  of  each  fex,  to  eat  the  rice  pre¬ 
pared  and  dreflTed  for  them  j  and  this  they 
muft  do,  though  bewailing  and  lamenting 
themfelves  in  a  miferable  manner.  Then 
they  put  them  both  into  a  hole,  made  on 
purpofe  in  the  ground,  where  they  fiand 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  earth  •,  and  after  re¬ 
peated  cries  and  howling,  they  defire  the 
dead  corpfe,  ffiut  up  in  the  coffin,  to  accept 
of  that  prefent ;  which  faid,  they  chop  off 
the  heads  of  the  flaves,  and  lay  them  in  the 
grave,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  coffin,  with 
four  kids,  or  fheep,  kill’d  on  the  fpot,  pots 
^of  rice,  and  others  of  pal.m-wine,  bananas, 
and  all  forts  of  fruit  and  plants ;  intreating 
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Bakbot.  the  dead  perfon  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  pro- 
vifions,  if  he  happens  to  be  hungry  or  thirfty 
on  his  journey  t  for  they  believe  death  to 
be  only  a  pafliige  into  another  unknown, 
and  remote  country,  where  they  enjoy  all 
leajling.  manner  of  pleafures.  All  this  while  the 
company  make  much  noife,  and  lamentation  ; 
which  is  foon  turn’d  into  joy,  when  they 
come  to  the  feaft  prepared  againft  their  re¬ 
turn  home,  where  they  eat  and  drink  mer¬ 
rily  together,  at  their  own  coft,  if  the  de- 
ceafed  has  not  left  fufficient  effeds  to  defray 
the  expence.  If  any  ftranger  happens  to 
be  at  fuch  a  treat,  he  muft  of  neceflity  make 
each  of  them  a  prefent,  which  fometimes 
may  exceed  the  value  of  the  whole  enter¬ 
tainment. 

It  is  the  cuftom  to  bury  all  perfons  where 
they  are  born,  tho’ they  die  at  ever  fo  great 
a  diftance  from  the  faid  place  j  the  charge 
of  the  carriage  being  defrayed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  if  the  dead  perfon  has  not  left  enough 
for  it. 

Religion. 

T  One  day  difcourfed  with  a  heathen  black 
-*■  prieft  concerning  their  religion  j  but  not 
underftanding  one  another  well,  I  could  not 
gather  enough  to  give  others  any  good  ac- 
idoUtry.  count :  only  this  I  obferved,  that  in  the 
main,  they  are  grofs  ignorant  pagans.  For 
another  day,  as  I  was  walking  to  take  the 
air,  on  the  fouth  point  of  the  river,  about 
a  mulket-fliot  from  the  village,  I  found  a 
fmall  hut,  cover’d  with  leaves,  in  which  I 
faw  an  imperfeft  ridiculous  figure,  of  a  dark- 
’  brown  clay,  raifed  about  two  foot  high,  and 
as  big  as  a  man’s  leg ;  reprefenting,  as  I 
fuppofed,  a  human  body,  to  which  all  the 
Blacks  reforted  every  evening,  as  did  the 
king  alfo  walking  themfelves  in  the  river 
every  time,  and  then  kneeling,  or  lying 
quite  along  on  the  ground  before  it ;  and 
that,  as  I  afterwards  underflood,  was  the 
idol  of  the  village,  to  which  they  thus  paid 
their  daily  worfliip. 

It  was  a  cuftom,  among  the  ancient  Gen¬ 
tiles,  to  fet  up  many  idols  on  the  high-ways, 
andelfewhere  in  the  fields,  under  mean  flails, 
thatch’d  over  or  ocherwift,  in  view  of  tra¬ 
vellers*,  as  is  Hill  pradlifed  by  the  people  of 
Loango,  and  others  in  the  Lower  Ethiopia, 
as  fhall  be  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  that 
country  hereafter.  And  the  French  verfion 
of  the  bible,  in  the  paflage  of  Lev.  26.  30. 
I  will  defiroy  ’^our  high  places  and  raze  your  ta¬ 
bernacles,  &c.  takes  the  word  tabernacles  in 
the^plural,  for  thofe  foul  huts  or  flails  co¬ 
ver  d  over,  under  which  the  idolatrous  Ifra- 
elites,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans  living  a- 
mong  and  about  them,  were  ufed  to  cxpofe 
their  idols  in  the  open  country.  The  French 
commentators  on  the  23d  chap,  of  the  2d  of 
Kings,  on  the  7th  verfc,  fpeakingof  the  wo- 
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men  mention’d  there,  who  wove  hangings 
for  the  grove,  as  the  Englijh  has  it ;  and 
the  French,  tents,  in  lieu  of  hangings  *,  the 
Hebrew,  houfes  *,  and  the  Low-Dutch,  lit¬ 
tle  houfes  ;  fay,  they  were  little  chapels,  in 
the  nature  of  niches  or  clofets,  made  by  thofe 
women,  in  the  temple  of  Jerufale7n,  in  the 
days  of  J  oft  ah,  of  a  fort  of  Hitch’d  work  ; 
into  which,  the  idolaters  of  that  time  ufed 
to  put  their  little  images  or  idols  :  and  fuch 
w'ere  the  little  filver  temples  or  tabernacles 
of  Diana,  the  great  deity  of  the  Ephefians, 
madeby  19.24.  For  more 

of  thefe  little  houfes  or  huts  about  the  high 
ways,  and  in  other  places,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  this  defcription,  where  is 
fhown  how  conformable  the  praftices  of  the 
ancient  Gentiles  were  with  thofe  of  the 
modern,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame 
fource. 

Other  Blacks  in  this  country  pay  religious  Rocks  -wor^ 
worfhip  to  fome  rocks,  ftanding  at  a  diftance 
from  the  aforefaid  hut,  and  rifing  above  the 
ground,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  their  idols 
of  the  fea. 

Being  afhore,  on  a  funday,  to  make  my 
obfervations,!  found  the  village  full  Blacks, 
come  from  the  neighbourhood,  all  of  them 
drefs’d  and  adorn’d  after  their  manner,  as 
were  thofe  of  the  village  ;  their  faces  daub’d 
with  blood,  and  powder’d  over  with  rice- 
meal,  which  is  a  confiderable  embellifliment 
among  them.  Enquiring  what  this  con- 
courfe  was  for,  I  was  told,  they  were  met 
in  order  to  make  a  publick  facrifice  of  the 
Sandy-Letee,  that  is,  the  hen  of  the  alliance, 
to  their  idol,  forfuccefs  in  their  bufinefs  of  the 
next  day,  which  was  to  begin  fowing  of  the 
rice.  This  facrifice  is  attended  with  dances 
before  the  idol  j  but  thofe  were  perform’d 
in  my  abfence,  no  ftrangers  being  allow’d  to 
be  prefent  at  them.  Two  days  after,  \  oh- to 
ferv’d  in  the  village,  that  they  cut  and  broke  otungt- 
down  an  orange-tree  to  about  three  foot  a- 
bove  the  ground.  To  the  trunk  were  made 
fall  two  poles  crofs-ways,  and  at  the  top  of 
them  was  another  fmall  pole,  ty’d  with  a 
fmall  flick  to  it ;  at  which  hung  by  the  legs 
a  dead  chicken  or  hen,  ftill  dropping  blood 
at  the  beak,  on  the  broken  flump  of  the 
orange-tree  i  and  on  each  fide  of  the  hen, 
parcels  of  palm-tree  boughs  and  banana 
leaves,  jagged  all  round,  with  holes  thro’ 
the  leaves,  cut  artificially,  and  ty’d  to  the 
crofs  poles  both  above  and  below.  Some  of 
them  inform’d  me,  that  the  orange-tree  cut 
fhort,  as  has  been  laid,  was  the  idol,  and  the 
hen  its  food. 

The  Hebrews  offered  in  the  temple,  at 
the  purification  of  w’omen  of  the  poorer  fort, 
a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons; 
and  for  lepers,  two  fparrows,  12.  and 
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Chap.  7.  Coafis  of  South-Guinea.  13? 


Ancient  The  Gentiles^  in  the  days  of  Socrates-,  com- 
facrifices.  monly  facrificed  a  cock  to  Efculapius ;  and 
that  philofopher,  when  ready  to  expire,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  drank  poifon,  is  faid  to  have 
charg’d  a  friend  of  his  to  remember  to  pay 
a  cock  to  Efculapius. 

The  cock  was  alfo  facrificed  to  the  god- 
defs  of  the  night,  according  to  Ovid.  The 
Egyptians  facrificed  a  white  cock  to  Anuhis-, 
and  to  Hermanubis  a  cock  of  a  faffron  colour. 
The  ^rezenians.,  as  Paufanias  reports,  ap- 
peafed  the  wind  call’d  Africus-,  which  is  the 
foLith-weft,  and  ufed  to  fpoil  their  vineyards 
and  corn,  with  a  cock.  Egyptians 

crificed  a  goofe  to  Ifis  •,  and  the  Pbenicians 
quails  to  Hercules. 

Thefe  Blacks  alfo  are  circumcifed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  *,  but  can 
give  no  other  reafon  for  it,  than  that  it  is  an 
ancient  cuftom  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their 
anceftors.  Perhaps  thefe  idolaters  may  be  of 
Ctrcumci-  Ifmael-,  or  Efau.,  from  whom  pro- 

fion.  ceeded  the  Ifmaelites^  Madianites.,  Amalekites, 
Idumeans.,  and  Arabs ;  or  of  fome  other 
children  of  Abraham  by  his  concubines,  all 
which  were  circumcifed, but  foon  degenerated 
from  the  faith  and  piety  of  that  patriarch, 
and  became  grofs,  fuperftitious  idolaters, 
who  in  procefs  of  time  fpread  all  over  Africk., 
ftill  retaining  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion, 
as  a  diftindtive  mark  of  their  extradtion. 
TrUJisphy-  The  priefts  in  this  country  are  look’d 
Jicians.  upon  as  able  phyficians,  being  well  Ikill’d 
in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  plants,  which 
they  adminifter  where  there  is  occafion,  and 
are  therefore  much  refpedled.  So  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Florida  pay  the  greateft  honour 
'  to  their  priefts,  call’d  Joanos.,  who  are  for- 
cerers,  and  pradfife  phyfick,  after  their 
manner,  as  alfo  furgery.  The  fame  is  found 
in  New-Franccy  the  Autmoins  there  being 
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priefts,  forcerers,  dodtors,  apothecaries  and  Barbot. 
furgeons. 

Before  I  leave  Sefro,  I  think  my  felf  ob¬ 
liged  to  warn  all  Europeans,  who  may  come 
hereafter  to  wood  and  water,  that  they 
avoid,  as  much  as  polTible,  eating  toO 
much  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  drink  moderately  of  the  fpring-water  ; 
which  together  with  the  hard  labour  of 
felling  trees,  and  hewing  wood,  which  can¬ 
not  be  Well  done  without  being  almoft 
naked,  and  the  intemperate  air  of  the  woody 
and  fwampy  grounds^  will  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafons, 
more  than  in  the  fummer,  foon  put  the 
ftrongeft  conftitution  out  of  order,  by  cau- 
fing  at  firft  violent  head-aches,  attended 
with  vomiting,  and  pains  in  the  bones,  which 
turn  to  violent  fevers,  with  diftradbions  in 
the  brain,  and  in  a  few  days  prove  morta. 

For  it  has  been  often  obferv’d,  that  of  a 
crew  of  thirty  or  forty  men  employ’d  on 
fhore,  to  fuppiy  the  Ihip  with  neceftaries, 
feveral  in  fix  or  eight  days  of  fuch  toil  and 
hard  labour  in  the  fcorching  heats  of  the 
day,  have  fallen  fo  very  ill,  that  they  could 
not  recover  in  along  time  ;  and  others  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  a  few  days.  To  avoid  thefe 
Cafualties  as  much  as  poffible,  *tis  very  re- 
quifite  to  have  none  of  the  Ihips  crew  lie  on 
Ihore,  but  to  fetch  them  all  off  every  night, 
and  every  morning  early  return  them  on  fhore 
to  do  the  neceffary  Work  ;  and  there  fub- 
fift  them  with  the  ftiips  provifions :  and  ra¬ 
ther  than  fail  herein,  ftis  fafer  to  fpend 
fome  more  days  about  their  bufinefs,  than 
thro*  too  much  hafte  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  men,  by  too  violent  labour,  to  fhor- 
ten  the  time  of  the  ftay  in  this  river  *,  which 
is  otherwife  accounted  one  of  the  moft 
healthful  places  of  the  Guinea  coaft  in  fum* 
mer  time. 

p.  vn. 

s  feveral  villages ;  the  natives,  their 
The  product  and  trade. 


I  Am  now  to  deferibe  the  coaft  of  Ma~ 
legueite,  by  the  Englijh  call’d  the  pep¬ 
per -coaft,  and  by  the  Hollanders  the 
Greynkufi  •,  accounting  it  to  extend  from 
Rio  Sejiro,  more  properly  than  from  cape 
Monte,  as  fome  do,  to  Grouwa,  two  leagues 
eaft  of  cape  das  Palmas.  This  coaft  con¬ 
tains  many  villages  along  the  fea-fide, 
at  which  there  is  commonly  a  pretty 
good  trade  of  elephants  teeth,  as  well  as 
pepper. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  defeription,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  offer  fome  general 
obfervations  relating  to  trade  and  navigation. 


Fhe  Coast. 

^Oming  out  from  Sefro  road,  if  the  wind  DireBiom 
^  be  north- weft,  or  north-north-weft, 
it  generally  is  there  *,  ’tis  eafy  to  weather 
the  ridge  of  rocks  which  appear  above  water 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  eaft  point  of  this 
river  j  and  thus,  without  any  danger  to  fail 
along  the  coaft,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  fathom 
water,  about  a  league  from  land,  or  elfe 
two  leagues  out  at  fea,  in  thirty  and  thirty 
five  fathom  grey  fandy  ground,  mix’d  with 
fmall  ftones  i  the  land  low,  fometimes  dou¬ 
ble,  by  intervals  covered  all  over  with  lofty 
trees,  anchoring  every  evening,  and  firing  a 
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BARBOT.gun  if  you  defign  to  trade  :  and  lying  thus 
at  anchor  till  ten  a-clock  in  the  morning,  to 
give  the  Blacks  time  to  come  out  in  their 
canoes,  in  cafe  they  have  any  goods  to  trade  ; 
and  when  failing,  to  do  it  (lowly,  with  top- 
fails  half  up. 

Bearing  of  The  coaft  lies  northweft  and  fouth-eaft^  to 
the  coajl.  Sejlro-Paris^  or  little  Sejlro  ;  before  which 
place,  being  about  four  leagues  from  Se/lro 
river,  is  a  mountainous  long  rock,  on  which 
grows  a  high  tree,  with  five  other  rocks  to 
the  fouthward  of  it,  and  one  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  The  Blacks  here  are  generally  fifiier- 
men,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trade.  About 
two  leagues  farther  eaft  is  the  point,  call’d 
Baixos-Swino,  running  out  into  the  fea  *,  and 
near  it  is  a  great  rock  clofer  to  the  land, 
which  is  white  at  the  top  ;  and  at  a  diflance 
v/eftward  at  fea  looks  like  a  fail,  eafily  feen 
from  Se/tro  road,  in  clear  weather.  A  little 
Sangwin  below  this  rock  is  the  village  Sangwin, 
village.  Handing  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name ;  which  falls  into  the  fea  at 
fouth-fouth-eaft,  and  will  carry  fmall  fliips 
twelve  leagues  up,  tho’  its  entrance  is 
very  narrow.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  covered  with  fine  high  trees.  The  vil¬ 
lage  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes. 
The  Englijh  had  a  fettlement  there  formerly  *, 
but  abandon’d  it,  becaufe  of  the  ill-temper 
of  the  Blacks.  The  king  is  tributary  to 
him  of  Rio  Sejiro  ;  he  commonly  wears  a 
blue  Moorljh  frock,  and  goes  often  aboard 
the  fhips  in  the  road.  Formerly  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  drove  a  great  trade  of  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  and  pepper  there  *,  but  of  late 
the  Blacks  have  lb  extravagantly  advanced 
the  prices  of  their  goods,  that  here,  as  well 
as  at  all  other  places  along  this  and  other 
coafts  of  Guinea.,  there  is  little  to  be  done 
to  any  advantage.  Befides,  fo  many  fhips 
continually  refort  thither,  that  the  trade  is 
quite  fpoilt.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  Sangwin 
is  a  convenient  place  for  wooding  and  wa¬ 
tering,  and  to  buy  provifions. 

Raffa  w/-  Bofoe^  or  B of ou,  is  a  village  about 

lage.  a  league  and  half  eaft  of  Sangwin,  where 
there  is  fome  little  trade  for  elephants  teeth, 
but  much  more  for  pepper.  This  place  is 
eafily  known  by  a  plain  fandy  point,  en¬ 
viron’d  with  large  and  fmall  rocks  *,  fome 
of  the  Blacks  here  fpeak  a  little  Portuguese, 
or  Lingua  Franca. 

Setcrna  Seterna,  or  Serres,  is  again  about  two 
village,  leagues  eaft  of  Bofou,  having  fome  rocks  out 
at  fea  on  the  eaft  point,  and  a  good  trade 
for  ivory  and  pepper. 

Tajfe,  or  Dajja,  another  village,  is  not  far 
from  it and  next  Boltowa,  another  Town 
fituate  eaftward  on  the  fhore  •,  eafily  known 
by  two  great  rocks,  the  one  appearing 
out  at  fea,  about  two  Englijh  miles  weft  of 
it,  by  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Caho  do  Sino-,  and 
another  about  four  miles  eaft  of  the  town  : 


us  likewife  by  feveral  high  hills  beyond  it. 

Here  is  abundance  of  maneguette  or  pepper, 
which  the  Blacks  exchange  for  blue  Perpe- 
tuanas,  pewter  bafons,  iron  bars,  and  An- 
nabajfes. 

The  Blacks  ufually  come  aboard  fhip  to 
traffick  *,  they  are  dexterous  thieves,  and 
ought  to  be  well  look’d  to,  in  dealing  with 
them  *,  for  they  will  never  pay  for  what  they 
buy,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  They  feem  to 
be  much  addidted  to  women,  for  all  their 
talk  when  difeourfing  with  ftrangers  tends 
that  way. 

The  village  Sino  lies  fouth-eaft  from  Bot-  ^movil- 
towa,  about  a  league  and  a  halfdiftant,  and^^<2®- 
diftinguilhable  by  a  great  rock,  on  a  fand- 
point,  running  out  a  little  to  fea.  Behind 
which,  is  a  large  fine  river,  coming  from  far 
up  the  country,  as  the  Blacks  report,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Sejiro. 

The  village  of  Souweraboe  or  Sahr ebon,  Souwtr^- 
is  farther  on  to  the  fouth-eaft,  a  league  from 
Sino.  That  of  Sejlro-Crou,  five  leagues  from 
Sabrebon,  is  a  large  beautiful  village.  Thecrou. 
place  is  eafily  known  by  a  head  or  cape, 
of  three  black  hills  together,  planted  with 
trees,  which  from  a  diftance  at  fea  look  like 
mafts  of  fhips ;  the  cape  or  point  being 
encompafled  with  rocks,  fome  of  which  run 
a  little  out  to  fea  :  as  likewife  by  two 
great  rocks  on  the  fhore,  about  two  Englijh 
miles  diftant  from  each  other  ;  the  land 
being  low  and  flat. 

Here  is  good  watering,  in  cafe  of  necef¬ 
fity,  in  the  bulging  of  the  fhore,  which 
fhews  like  a  little  bay. 

The  village  JVappou  or  Wappo,  is  five^vappou 
leagues  from  Sejiro-Crou,  fituate  on  a  little 
river,  and  may  be  known  by  a  ridge  of  about 
twenty  or  more  high  ftraggling  trees,  which 
appear  on  a  flat  long  high  ground,  beyond 
the  fliore  ;  at  the  end  whereof  ftill  farther  in¬ 
land,  are  five  palm-trees,  as  alfo  a  very 
flat  ifland,  or  rock,  near  the  coaft,  if  not 
joining  to  it,  environed  with  other  fmall 
ones.  And  fomewhat  further  in, by  the  fhore, 
are  two  other  rocks,  one  of  which  is  white 
at  the  top,  with  the  dung  of  many  fea-gulls 
or  birds,  which  conftantly  play  about  it. 

The  other  rock  is  very  near  the  fhore  on 
the  larboard  fide,  going  into  the  river.  At 
the  village  within  this  river,  as  well  as  at 
Botowa  and  Sejiro  Crou,  the  elephants  teeth 
are  commonly  large. 

The  country  abounds  in  maneguette, 
which  they  commonly  carry  aboard  fhips  in 
the  road,  in  great  large  biill-rufh  bafleets, 
made  in  the  form  of  fugar-loaves. 

Thefe  places  being  very  populous,  many 
canoes  come  out  from  them  aboard  the  fhips. 

The  natives  of  tVappo  will,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity,  and  for  a  fmall  matter,  fupply  any 
foreign  fhip  with  very  fweet  frefh  water, 
from  about  their  village. 
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Droe  and 
Niffo  vil¬ 
lages  . 


Grand 

Seftro. 


Goyava 

village. 


Droe  and  Niffo.,  two  other  villages  are  be¬ 
tween  PVappo  and  Grand  Seftro  j  they  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  maniguette,and  fo  cheap, 
that  I  purchafed  at  Droe,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  for  one  bar  of  iron. 

The  Blacks  about  IVappo,  and  parts  ad¬ 
jacent,  are  more  tra6lable  and  better  condi¬ 
tioned  than  thofe  farther  weft  :  however,  they 
are  importunate  enough,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Blacks  of  the  pepper-coaft,  in  begging 
their  Daffj,  or  prefent,  before  they  deal  for 
any  goods ;  and  it*s  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
their  importunities.  Their  language  can 
fcarce  be  underftood.  The  country  produces 
much  the  fame  forts  of  provifions  andrefrefti- 
mcnts  as  at  Seftro  and  other  places. 

The  fea  all  along  aftbrds  great  variety 
of  filli,  little  differing  from  that  on  the 
gold  coaft,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  coaft  from  appo  to  Grand  Seftro,  or 
Seftro  Paris,  ‘ftretches  fouth-eaft  by  fouth, 
being  a  large  village  on  the  Rio  das  Efcravos. 
The  tide,  at  low  ebb,  carries  along  the  fhore ; 
and  at  fea,  on  the  return  of  flood. 

‘Grand  Seftro  is  about  two  leagues  and  a 
half  to  thehouth-eaft  :of  Droe',  and  eafily 
found  out,  by  a  rock  appearing  on  the 
north- weft  of  it,  and  by  a  cut  in  ithe 
-coaft,  over  vwhich  are  .three  palm-^trees  up 
the  land. 

The  Dutch  call  it  Balletjes-hoeck,  from  a 
name  of  a  Black  who  formerly  lived  there. 
I  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  Grand  Seftro 
Blacks,  when  they  -came  near  the  fliip  in 
their  canoes,  did  uttenfome  French 
the  A^(i?m<3;^diale(ff:,  crying  aloud,  and  clap¬ 
ping  hands,  Maleguette,  tout  plein,  -male- 
guette  tout  plein,  tout  plein,  tout  plein,  tant 
a  terre  de  maleguette',  to  fignify  they  i  had 
abundance' of  G’^^i^^’^r-pepper  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

'The  French  of'Dic’^p^gave  this  town  the 
name  oi  S eft rof Paris  in  fonner  ages,  becaufe 
of  its  greatncfs ;  being  one  of  the  largeft 
towns,  and  the  moft  populous  of  this  coaft, 
and  even  of  all  Guinea.  The  adventurers  of 
Dieppe  there  had  a  fettlement  for  carrying  on 
their  trade  with  the  natives,  forG^^w^’^-pepper 
and  ivory,  which  are  both  very  plenty,  long 
before  the  Eaft-India  pepper*  was  known  in 
Europe  ',  and  ’tis  probable  enough  that  the 
Blacks  thofe  times  tranfmitted  {om€French 
words  and  phrafes,  to  their  pofterity,  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  this  'day. 

The  Portuguefe  having  conquer’d 
ifland,  in  the  Bight  Guinea,  did  over-run 
all  the  Guinea  coafts,  fettling  fa(ftoriesj.at 
feveral  places,  and  drove  away  the  French 
from  this  and  other  ports  they  had  poflTefs’d 
^  for  many  years  before. 

From  Grand  Seftro,  to  the  village  Goyava, 
onGcyane,  is  three  leagues  and  a  half; 
and  four  leagues  more  from  Goyava,  to  that 
VoL.V. 


of  Garwai,  all  low  land,  and  tficnce  to  cape  Barbot." 
das  Palmas  two  leagues.  This  village  is 
eafily  known,  by  a  round  mountain,  which 
appears  at  a  great  diftance  up  the  country  *,  Palmas, 
and  by  a  river  not  navigable  for  floops, call’d 
by  the  Portuguefe,  Rjo  de  St.  Clemente,  which 
runs  along  the  coaft  inland  *,  qn  the  fouth 
fide  whereof,  is  a  fmall  village,  or  hamlet, 
where  there  is  good  frefli  water  to  be  had 
on  occafion,  as  well  as  at  Seftro  Paris.  Tfierq 
is  alfo  ivory  and  G«f«6’^?-pepper  to  be  pur¬ 
chafed. 

The  coaft  runs  fquth-eaft  and  by  fouth 
with  flipals,  and  breakings,  three  leagues 
out  at  fea. 

Cape  Palm-trees,  or  Calo  das  Paln^as, 
by  the  ancients,  Deor^m  Currus,  has  this 
name  from  feveral  palm-trees  to  bq  feen  on 
the  land  in  moft  places,  jbut  efpecially  near 
the  fliore,  and  on  the  two  hills  that  form  the 
cape.  This  cape  is  ejta6lly  in  four  degr. 
fifty  min.  of  north  latitude. 

Behind  the  cape  is  a  bulging  in  the  coaft, 

>vhich  is  a  good  ,lhelter  for  fhips  againft  the 
foutherly  winds.  On  the  eaft,  about  a  league 
from  it,  is  a  great  .rock  juft  by  theffiiore  5 
and  from  )the  rpojnt  of  the  cape  runs  a  ridge 
of 'fhoals,  pr  a  chain  pf  fmall  rocks,  even 
with  thefea,  ftretching.out  a  league  into, fea, 
at  jfouth-fputh-eaft,  where  fftiips  informer 
(times  have  vbeen  ca.ft  away  ;  with  another 
bank,  two  leagues  farther  out  to  fea,  about 
.which  , the  tide  runs  vqry  fwiftat,eaft,  in 
nine  or  ten  fathom  water. 

Tp  avoid, thefe  banks,  we  failed  from  be¬ 
fore  G<?y(2«(?,abpve-mentioned,  diredling  the 
•  cou  rfe  fourhand  fouth  by  eaft  for  four  leagues, 
thebetter  to  weather  them,  till  we  came 
'into  thirty  five  fathom  water*,  and  then  we 
fteer’d  eaft  and  eaft-north-eaft,  and  .thus 
came  to  anchor  before  Grovua,  a  village 
,,two  leagues  eaft  from  cape  Pahn4rees,vilUgi. 
where  the  pepper  coaft  ends,  according  to 
the  general  acceptation. 

The  Maneguetle,  or  pepper  coaft,  in  sickly  coaft. 
.neral,  extends  it om , Rio  Seftro  to  Growa, 
about  fifty  five  leagues,  being  generally  low 
flat  land  ;  and  the  ipil  of  the  country,  clam- 
imy,  <fat,  all,  over  woody,  and  water’d  by 
•feveral  rivers  and  brooks :  which  caufe  fucli 
a  malignity  in  the  air,  that  few  Europeans 
can  make  any  ftay  without  danger  of  fal¬ 
ling  into  malignant  fevers,  of  which  many 
have  died.  This  bad  air,  is  yet  more  per¬ 
nicious  about  cape  Pahn^trees,  being  even 
I  feltfour -leagues  off  at  fea,  as  many  perfons 
have  found  by  experience  *,  for  fometimes 
it  carries  a  perfcd  ftink  with  it,  when  the 
k'Weather  is  fomewhat  foggy. 

The  language  of  tkvtfBlapks  of  this  coaft  the  na- 
cannot  be  ^ underftood  at  all,  and  ’tis  by  tives. 
figns  and  geftures,  that  the  trade  is  carried 
on  with  them.  -They  are  generally  well- 
ftiaped,  and  of  a  pretty  good  phyfiognomy., 

N  n  They 
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Barbot.  They  wear  only  a  fingle  clout  about  their 
middle,  and  many  of  them  have  broken 
bellies.  I  obferv’d  one  amongft  the  reft, 
whofe  rupture  was  fuch,  that  his  fcrocum 
hung  down  to  his  knees. 

They  are  aftrong,  fturdy,  laborious  fort 
of  men.  When  they  happen  to  meet  from 
feveral  different  places  aboard  fhip  ;  they 
take  one  another  by  the  arms,  near  to  the 
fhoulders,  faying  ‘Toma^  and  letting  the 
hands  ffdl  to  the  elbows,  Toua  ;  then  take 
one  another’s  fingers,  as  thofe  at  Sejiro,  and 
fnap  them,  uttering  thefe  words,  Enfane- 
mate^  Enfanemate  j  that  is,  friend  how  do 
'joii  do  ? 

HandU  They  have  pretty  good  black-fmiths  a- 

crafts.  mong  them,  who  know  how  to  harden  and 
temper  weapons,  knives,  i^c.  Others  make 
fine  large  and  fmall  canoes,  which  they  fit  and 
adorn  very  neatly.  They  are  alfo  very  good 
husbandmen  to  improve  their  lands,  for  rice, 
millet,  and  maneguette  ;  which  is  their  chief 
dependance,  both  for  food  and  trade. 

Froducl.  The  cpuntry  in  general  has  plenty  of  peas, 
beans,  pompions,  lemons,  oranges,  bac- 
chos,  bananas,  and  a  fort  of  nuts,  the  fhell 
very  thick,  and  all  of  a  round  piece,  with¬ 
out  any  peel  within,  as  our  European  nuts 
have,  which  eat  very  lufcious  and  fweet. 

They  have  likewife  abundance  of  cattle, 
goats,  hogs,  chickens,  and  many  other  forts 
of  fowls,  and  very  cheap.  Their  palm- wine 
is  excellent,  as  are  likewife  the  dates,  which 
they  are  very  fond  of. 

They  are  very  intemperate  and  luxurious 
to  excels,  always  talking  of  their  fport  with 
women.  ’Tis  reported,  as  a  truth,  that  fome 
Blacks  are  fo  brutal  and  lewd,  as  to  proftitute 
their  wives  to  their  own  fons  •,  and  not  only 
boaft  of,  but  even  laugh  at  it,  when  repri¬ 
manded  by  Europeans  for  fuch  abominable 
inceftuous  practices,  faying,  it  is  but  a  trifle. 
Every  man  takes  as  many  women  as  he  can 
well  maintain. 

They  are  of  a  pilfering  temper,  and  will 
fteal  any  thing  they  can  well  come  at  from 
ftrangers  even  aboard  fhips,  and  muft  be 
well  obferved,  and  nothing  left  in  their 
way,  either  of  eatables  or  goods,  nay  even 
rufty  knives,  or  crooked  broken  nails,  any 
thing  ferving  their  turn. 
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They  are  alfo  great  mumpers,  and  fo  in-  bugging 
tolerable  in  that  way,  of  begging  for  a  Daffy  ^ 
that  is,  a  Prefent^  that  it  is  not  the  bufmefs  of 
a  large  fhip  to  make  any  ftay  on  the  coaft : 
fmall  ones  are  only  proper  to  drive  a  coafting 
trade  with  them. 

Their  P’aba  or  'Eaba-Seyie,  and  by  others 
Fabo-Seyle,  that  is,  their  kings,  are  very  ar¬ 
bitrary  ,  having  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  people,  and  the  people  paying  great  fub- 
miflion  to  them.  Thefe  kings  go  about 
with  much  gravity  and  feeming  ftate. 

They  are  grofs  Pagans^  praying  to  their 
Grigri  or  idols,  and  to  dead  men,  to  grant 
them  a  good,  peaceful,  and  holy  life  in  this 
world  j  and  falute  the  new-moon  with  plays, 
fongs,  and  dances  •,  and  are  ftrangely  addicted 
to  forcery  and  divination. 

The  beft  and  fitteft  time  to  drive  the 
coafting  trade,  is  in  the  months  of  February^ 

Marche  and  April.  The  fouth  fouth-eaft 
winds  begin  to  blow  on  this  coaft  in  May, 
and  bring  the  Tornados,  ftormy  weather, 
and  great  rains,  generally  attended  with 
lightning  and  dreadful  thunder. 

As  to  the  particular  defcription  of  the 
Guinea- Pepper,  and  the  trade  thereof,  and 
at  what  time,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  faid  of 
it  in  the  fixth  chapter. 

This  fort  of  pepper  being  now  little  ufed 
in  Europe,  the  trade  of  it  is  inconfiderable  *, 
fo  that  moft  of  the  Ihips  that  ply  upon  this 
coaft  every  year,  look  chiefly  for  elephants 
teeth  *,  of  which  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  get 
the  largeft  fliare ;  the  Negroes  paying 
much  civility  to  both  nations,  but  efpecially 
to  the  Englifh.  They  have  alfo  a  great  kind- 
nefs  for  the  French,  as  being  the  firft  people 
of  Europe  that  frequented  them,  as  I  have 
faid  before. 

Marmol,  chap,  xxiii.  fays,  that  before  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguefe  to  this  coaft  of  Ma~ 
laguette,  the  merchants  of  Barbary  repaired 
thither  to  fetch  off  this  pepper  *,  traverfing 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Mandinga  in  Nigritia, 
and  the  country  commonly  called  Guinea, 
i.  e.  Genehoa,  and  the  Lybian  Defarts  \  and 
ivomBarbary,  fome  quantity  of  that  fpice  was 
tranfported  into  Italy,  where  it  was  called 
Grains  of  Paradife,  becaufe  its  origin  was 
unknown  there. 
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Of  the  ivory-coaji villages  on  it,  Andrew V  riwr  5  bottomlefs  pit.  In-- 

ftruEiions  for  failing,,  &c. 


jsivlfion  0/^1  "^HE  Dutch  and  French  reckon  the  Tand- 
f he  coaft.  ku ft  or  Ivory 'Cvof  ,  Irom  Growa,  two 

leagues  eaft  olco-pe  Palm-trees  to  Rio  de  Sweiro 
da  Cojla,  where  the  Gold-Coaft  may  properly 
be  faid  to  begin  i  and  divide  that  coaft  into 
three  parts  •,  Ivory-Coaft,  Malegentes-Coaji, 


and  ^aqua-CoaJl :  after  the  Portuguefe  man¬ 
ner,  accounting  the  Ivory-Coaft,  from  Gro~ 
wa  to  the  river  St.  Andrew,  running  north- 
eaft  and  fouth- weft  j  that  oIMalegentes,  from 
St.  Andrew* sriY tv,  to  Rio  Lagos,  lying  weft 
fouth-weft,  to  eaft  north-eaft  ;  and  that  of 
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^aqua^  from  Rio  Lagos  to  Rio  de  Sweiro 
da  Cofla^  ft  retching  from  weft  north-weft  to 
eaft  fouth-eaft.  Of  all  which  coafts  I  will 
give  the  belt  account  I  am  able,  the  natives 
being  fo  rude,  that  few  Europeans  dare  go 
aftiore. 

Villages  on  the  Coast. 

A  LL  this  tra6t  of  land,  in  antient  geogra- 
phy,  was  called  the  Aganginee  AEthiopes. 

It  is  generally  pretty  full  of  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  on  the  lea-ftiore,  but  I  will  take  notice 
only  of  the  principal  and  moft  known  to  us. 
Tabo-  Laho-Dune,  the  next  village  after  Growa^ 
DuneW  is  known  by  a  large  green  cape  or  head 
Tabo  W-  ^  t-}ae  country  all  woody,  as  well  as  the 

cape.  The  tides  commonly  fet  eaft  north- 
eaft,  tho’  at  fome  other  times,  flowly  to 
fouth  and  fouthweft  ;  but  this  is  feldom. 

Labo^  which  is  ten  leagues  eaft  of  Laho- 
T>une^  may  be  eafily  known  from  fea,  by 
the  great  rock  that  appears  at  a  good  di- 
ftance,  on  the  weft  of  the  village,  about  a 
league  and  a  half.  The  cape  near  the  vil¬ 
lage,  is  covered  with  high,  large,  ftrag- 
gling  trees.  The  road  before  Laho  has  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  fathom  water. 

There  is  a  fmall  river  in  a  brake,  near  the 
village,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  Rio  de  S. 
Pedro  ;  weft  of  which,  are  fome  hills,  by 
them  alfo  named  Serra  de  Santa  Apolonia. 

Petr'j  or  Petiero,  another  village  two 
leagues  farther  eaft  from  Labo,  may  be 
known  by  the  rock  which  appears  not  far 
from  it. 

Tahoe  ^ aboe^  two  leagues  again  eaft  of  Petr'^. 

Berby.^w^  Berby,  another  village,  appears  on  the 

Druyn-  afcent  of  a  hill,  two  leagues  beyond 
Perry  .vH- 

Dru^n-Petry  is  near  the  riverof  St.  Andrew. 
’Tis  eafily  known,  fome  houfes  appearing 
plain  from  fea,  on  a  high  ground  near  the 
Ihore,  with  feveral  high  ftraggling  trees  on 
the  cape  weft  of  them  ;  and  by  four  favana’s 
or  plains,  lying  weft  of  it,  about  a  league  or 
more,  on  the  Ihore,  among  the  woods  that 
cover  it.  The  Portuguefe  call  that  cape, 
Cabo  da  Praynha,  that  is,  the  cape  of  the 
Little  Strand.  The  town  ftands  in  an  ifland 
in  the  river,  which  comes  from  the  north,  be¬ 
tween  ridges  of  hills  *,  behind  which,  are  very 
pleafant  meadows  and  pafture-grounds.  Be- 
fides  the  town,  there  are  three  villages,  each 
half  a  league  from  the  other,  abounding  in 
cows  and  other  cattle. 

Nature  The  Blacks  here,  are  the  greateft  favages 
ofthefe  of  this  coaft ;  and  faid  to  eat  human  flefh. 
blacks.  They  take  great  pride  in  pointing  their  teeth 
a?  fharp  as  needles  or  awls,  by  filing  them 
often  with  proper  files.  I  would  not  advife 
any  perfon  to  fet  foot  afhore  here.  The 
Blacks.,  in  their  canoes, commonly  bring  large 
parcels  of  teeth  aboard  Ihips  in  the  roadj 


but  hold  them  fo  dear,  that  the  purchafe  wHIBarbot. 
afford  no  great  profit. 

They  are  generally  covetous,  begging, 
befides  their  Daffy,  any  thing  they  fee,  and 
will  be  very  angry  when  denied  it.  They 
are  fo  fufpicious  or  timorous,  that  if  they 
happen  to  hear  any  noife  more  than  ordinary 
aboard  fhip,  or  be  harflily  fpoken  to  ;  they 
immediately  leap  over  board  on  all  fides,  one 
after  another,  fwimming  to  their  canoes : 
which  they  commonly  keep  plying  with 
fome  of  their  men,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  fhip,  and  thus  make  to  land;  fo  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  trade  with  them. 

St.  Andrew’s  River. 

^HE  river  of  St.  Andrew  is  about  a 
league  and  a  half  eaft  north  -eaft,  from 
Druyn-Petry,  where  the  land  grows  into  a 
large  head  or  cape. 

This  river  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches, 
the  one  running  north -weft  and  by  weft, 
other  eaft  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  fmall 
ffiips,  four  leagues  up  the  country,  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  deep  and  the  channel  wide,  tho’  at 
fome  times  of  the  fummer  feafon,  as  when 
we  lay  there  at  anchor,  it  is  ftiallow  at  the 
entrance,  being  fo  choak’d  with  a  bar  of 
fand,  that  our  boat  could  not  get  in,  for  the 
breaking  of  the  fea.  The  mouth  of  this  ri-  FeninfuU. 
ver  looks  fouth-eaft,  having  a  high  round 
cape  on  the  larboard*  fide,  and  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  a  tree  by  itfelf.  This  cape  appears 
from  the  road  like  a  great  high  rock,  on  the 
fhore,  very  fteep  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft 
fides,  having  befides  feveral  fmall  rocks  a- 
bout  it,  both  above  and  under  water,  which 
can  only  be  approached  to  go  affiore  from  the 
river-fide.The  flat  or  beach  of  the  peninfula  is 
not  above  twenty  paces  broad, from  the  river 
to  the  fea  ;  whence  the  ground  rifes  gradually 
towards  the  fouth,  forming  the  promontory 
on  the  top  of  which,  the  ground  is  level, 
making  a  platform  of  about  three  hundred 
paces  circumference,  which  commands  the 
oppofite  land  :  and  thence  are  feen  two  vil¬ 
lages,  Giron  eaftward,  on  the  fide  of  a  mea¬ 
dow,  and  Little  Labo  weftward,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  heath  or  common,  planted  here 
and  there  with  trees,  and  terminates  at  the 
foot  of  large  mountains. 

Our  men,  who  were  fent  affiore  here  for 
water,  well  armed,  and  in  good  number, 
landed  on  the  weft-fide  of  this  peninfula,  and 
rolled  their  casks  over  it,  to  fill  them  with 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  returned  them 
full  the  fame  way  to  the  boat,  with  preci¬ 
pitation,  feeing  feveral  canoes  full  of  armed 
Blacks,  coming  down  the  river,  with  all  the 
fpeed  they  could,  in  order,  as  it  is  probable, 
to  aflault  them ;  thefe  Blacks  being  great 
bloody  favages.  The  water  they  brought 
was  brackilh,  being  ta'ken  up  too  near  the 

mouth 
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Barbot.  mouth  of  the  river,  ind  we  not  knowing 
that  there  was  a  fpring  of  frefh  fweet  witter, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  oppofite  to  the  {Pro¬ 
montory,  about  half  gUn-fhot  dlftant. 

The  river  looks  yerf  pleafint,  the  batiks 
being  bordered  all  along  with  fine  large  trees, 
and  fpacious  meadows.  The  country  A^ords 
great  plenty  of  Millet-,  Ignanies,  Bartams., 
figs^OxenMo‘^^-)  in  fhOrt, 

whatever  the  Maleguette  Cociji  prOdlices  fOr 
the  fupport  of  lite ;  but  the  fava'ge,  b’rutilh 
temper  of  the  natives  will  not  allow  them  to 
fell  any  to  ftrangers,  unlefs  at  a  very  dear 
rate,  and  not  of  the  bed. 

This  place  might  yield  a  good  trade,  were 
it  not  for  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Blacks  *,  who  have  at  feyeral  times,  malfecred 
a  great  number  of  PortuguefeJP>utch.,2J\^Eng- 
lijh^  that  came  for  provifions,  and  to  water, 
not  thinking  of  any  treachery.^  An  Englijh 
fhip  in  1^77,  loft  three  of  its  men  ;  not 
many  years  fince,  a  Hollander  fourteen  j  and 
in  1 67  8,  a  Portuguefe  nine  men  ;  of  wh6m 
nothing  was  ever 'heard  fince.  *Tis  from  the 
bloody  temper  of  thefe  brutes,  ^that  tHe  Por¬ 
tuguefe  gave  them^  the  name  of  Malegens-t  for 
they  eat  human  flefti';  fo  that  there  can  be 
no  trading  with  ’em  at  all.  But if,  tliro*^  ne- 
cefiity,  any  one  that  trades  on  the  cOaft  is 
obliged  to  get  water  or  provifions  from  this 
place,  it  is  abfolutely  requillte  to  man  the 
boat  that  is  to  go  afhore,  very  well  with 
muskets,  half-pikes,  and  fuch  other  wea¬ 
pons,  and  to  carry  a  couple  of  pattererOes  on 
the  boat’s  head  or  ftern,  keeping  centinels 
onthemaft,  or  on  the  promontory,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  furprized  by  thefe  mifereants. 

The  female  fex  here  are  very  handfOme, 
both  maidens  and  women,  but  moftly  of  a 
fmall  ftature.  The  men  are  tall  and  lufty. 
The  women  wear  only  a  fingle  clout  about 
their  middle. 

Sailing  along  the  coaft  eaftward,  from 
St.  Andrew's  river,  there  appear  along  the 
fhore,  twelve  or  more  red  cliff's,  which 
take  up  in  all  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
leagues  in  length-,  the  fhore  being  very  fteep, 
and  quite  red,  in  parcels  or  brakes,  and  can  be 
feen  in  clear  weather,  from  eight  leagues  put 
at  fea.  Sailing  along  it  about  a  league  from 
land,  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen  fathom  deep. 
The  Portuguefe  call  \lBarreirasVermelhas  \ 
the  French.,  Falaizes  Rouges  ;  and  the  Dutchy 
Roode-KiiftenSy  that  is,  Red-Cliffs. 

Dromwa-  The  village  Dromwa-Petryy  which  is  fi- 
1  etry  between  the  ieventh  and  eighth  red 

"  ■  cliff,  is  remarkable  for  two  large  trees. 
Handing  by  it,  and  is  feven  leagues  from  the 
abovefaid  river.  The  coaft  along  to  this 
^acc,  bears  fouth-eaft,  foruething  fouth. 
The  Blacks  are  here  as  favage  and  brutal  as 
at  St.  Andrew's. 

I  could  fee  no  other  village  but  the  laft 


mentioned  ;  nor  did  I  fee  any  from  iimD'roni- 
‘lioa-Peir-^  toCce/roe\  nor  any  boats  but, which 
fhb^s  the  country  is  not  Well  inhabited.  The 
moft  femarkdble  thing  is  Rio  de  Lagosy 
On  the  eaft-fide  of  which,  is  CoelroU',  and 
out  of  which,  commonly  come  many  canoes 
aboard  ftiip,  with  fome  parcels  of  large  fine 
teeth. 

Cape  La  Hve  Or  ILotiy  is  two  leagues  to  Ca^e  u 
the  eaft  of  Coetroe  *,  the  land  between,  low, 
fiat,  and  woody.,  This  cape  is  alfo  a  low 
point  cover’d  witli  tfees,  and  the  moft  tra¬ 
ding  place  of  all  the  coaft  of  Eluaqitay  for 
fine  large  teeth,  whereof  there  is  great 
abund^Vice  at  all  times.  It  needs  no  other 
particulaf  mark  to  find  it  out,  but  the  great 
num'b'er  of  ca'noes,  SVhiCh  ufually  come  out 
with  teeth,  to  meet  the  ftfips  that  come  from 
the  weftWard  and  that  of  a  tall,  large, 
ftreight  tree,  rifing  much  above  all  the 
others,  Irkea'firr-trte.  The  town  of ‘La  Hoti 
is  a  "league  in  edmpafs,  aihd  very  populous  ■*, 
feated  'hear  the  ftiof e,  having  a  'flat  ftrand  all 
along ‘it,  of  fihe  yeilldw  fartd-,  ‘bn  \^hich  tHfe 
fea  rdlls  and'breaks'With  great  furges.  The 
country  about  La  HoU'is  ple'ntifully  provided 
with  all  forts  of  prOvifibns,  ufually  fOiind  On 
the  coaft  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Druyn  »  only 
Kefe'they  arehrmch  cke'aper  and  better :  the 
hativesmeihg' civil  and  eafy  to  deal  with,  in 
all  things ;  but  are  apt  to  raife  the  price  of 
their  /wry,  according  to  the  number  of  Ihips 
they  fee  on  the  coaft  *,  and  thither  comlnonly 
refort  many  'Englijh  and  Ldutch  interlopers, 
as  well  as  free  fhips.  Somewhat  above  a 
league  Weft  of  La  Hou,  is  a  large  river,  the 
main  channel  whereof  runs  weftward  to  that 
of  St.  Andrew's  \  the  other  fmall  branch  of 
it  ftretches  a  few  leagues  towards  the  eaft,  up 
the  country. 

From  caoe  La  HoUy  the'  coaft  bulges  outR^i''''Das 
fome  way,  and  then' runs  ftreight  eaft  and  by 
’fouth.  In  that  bulging ‘appears  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  Jaajie'  La  Hotly  or  Das  Barhasy  which 
runs  down  from  the  north  into  the  ocean ; 
but  is  not  navigable. 

The  village  IVotoey  JEallo'cky  or  Wallatocky'^y'^^^ 
is  feven  leagues  from  JaciueLa  Hou  eaft  and'‘‘'‘^^‘’*^‘ 
by  fouth.  It  is  a  place  of  but  an  indifferent 
trade  for  ivory,  few  canoes  coming  out  at  a 
time  with  fuch  goods. 

Next  to  JEotoey  on  iht^aqiia  coaft,  isj'ea- 
quejeaqiiey  or  Jack  in  Jako  -,  and  next  to  it  a- 
gain  on  the  fame  coaft,  to  the  eaftward,  that 
of  Corby  la  Hou :  between  both  which  places, 
fome,  rivulets  run  into  the  fea,  and  the  bot- 
tomlefs  pit,  called  by  the  PlollanderSy  Ku)l 
fonder  grondty  a  certain  traCl  of  fea,  about  a 
league  weft  from  Corby  la  HoUy  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  fhore,  where  for  a  long  time  it 
was  believed  no  ground  could  be  found,  and 
therefore  it  was  called  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

But  by  experience  it  appears  to  be  but  fixty 
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fathom  deep, within  musket- fhot  of  the  land  *, 
tho*  farther  out  to  fea,  the  lead  did  not 
touch  the  bottom  :  but  I  conceive  it  was 
driven  away  by  the  ftrong  tide  from  the 
fouth-welb  that  runs  there.  ’Tis  therefore 
much  fifer,  to  avoid  falling  into  this  pit^ 
not  to  fail  from  ht^or^J aq^ue  la  Hou  without 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind,  as  will  carry  the  fhip 
thro*  it  •,  for  in  calm  weather  or  flack  winds 
you  will  be  driven  on  it,  and  the  fliip  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  ftranded  •,  therefore  come  to 
an  anchor  before  Garnmo^  a  league  and  half 
or  thereabouts  Corhy  la  Houi  This 

Gammo  road,  being  between  Corh^  la  Hou 


and  Rio  de  Sweiro  da  Cojla^  in  the  cotin  try  Barbot. 
of  Adou^  and  thus  at  hand  for  the  Blacks 
of  all  three  places  to  come  out  in  canoes, 
with  large  parcels  of  ^aqua  cloths,  teeth, 
and  fome  gold,  befides  abundance  of  refrefli- 
ments. 

The  Blacks  of  thefe  three  places  are  very 
expert  fwimmers  and  divers  *,  for  when  1’ 
threw  any  thing,  as  firings  of  bugles,  or 
other  little  baubles,  or  haberdafliery  ware, 
into  the  fea,  to  fee  their  agility  in  diving, 
fome  of  them  leapt  over  immediately,  and 
brought  it  up  almoft  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fea. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Trac^e  j  Elephants,  Jealoufy  and  Knavery  of  the  Blacks.  Troducl  i  Na¬ 
tives  j  Language ,  6Cc. 


HAV  IN  G  given  an  account  of  the  Ivor^^ 
Malegentes  and  ^aqua  coafts  ;  I  Ihall 
now  fubjoin  fome  general  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade  thereof,  and  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  delivering  them  as  they 
occur  to  my  memory  ;  which,  I  hope,  may 
be  ferviceable  to  fuch  as  fliall  refort  to  thofe 


parts. 

Trade. 

Elephants  HT  HE  inland  country  affords  yearly  a  vaft 
setrh.  ^  quantity  of  fine  large  elephants  teeth, ^ 
being  the  befl  ivory  in  the  world,  moll  of 
which  is  conflantly  bought  up  along  this  coafl 
by  the  Englijh,  Dutch,  and  French,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  Danes  and  Portuguefe.  The  Dutch 
were  formerly  the  principal  traders  therein  ; 
but  now  the  Englijh  get  as  much,  if  not 
more  of  it,  fmce  the  trade  to  Guinea  is  be¬ 
come  fo  general.  This  great  concourfe  of 
European  Ships  coming  hither  every  year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  lying  together 
at  anchor  in  the  road,  has  encouraged  the 
Blacks  to  fet  fo  dear  a  rate  on  their  teeth,  and 
particularly  on  the  larger  fort,  fome  of  them 
weighing  near  two  hundred  pounds  French, 
that  there  is  not  much  to  be  got  by  them, 
confidering  the  vaft  charges  that  commonly 
attend  fuch  a  remote  trade. 

To  fay  fomething  of  the  elephants,  if  we 
may  credit  fome  Hollanders,  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  on  this  coafl,  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
conceived  what  a  multitude  of  elephants 
there  is  all  about  the  inland  country.  They 
are  reported  to  be  fo  numerous  every  where, 
that  the  Blacks  are  forced  to  build  their  ha¬ 
bitations  underground,  to  be  in  fafety  from 
them,  notwilhllanding  the  great  number  of 
them  they  kill,  as  well  for  that  reafon  as 
for  the  profit  of  the  teeth.  But  were  this 
the  only  means  of  getting  the  teeth,  it  would 
never  produce  that  vaft  quantity  which  is 
yearly  exported  ;  and  tho*  I  cannot  affirm, 
as  fome  do,  that  the  elephants  fhed  their 
teeth  every  three  years,  and  new  ones  grow 
VoL.  V. 


Multitude 
of  ele¬ 
phants. 


out,  yet  I  do  not  diflent  from  others,  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  this  animal  may  thus 
change  its  teeth  feveral  times  during  its 
life.  Their  living  an  hundred  years  or 
longer,  as  is  reported,  may  occafion  the  vaft 
quantity  of  teeth  that  is  pick’d  up  in  the  fo- 
rells  5  befides  the  great  number  that  die  of 
ase  or  other  cafualties  abroad  :  however  it 
be,  *tis  obferv’d  at  prefent,  that  the  teeth 
are  not  feen  in  fuch  quantities  on  the  coaft 
as  formerly,  whether  it  be  that  the  country 
is  fomevvhat  exhaufled,  or  the  Blacks  are 
grown  more  carelefs  in  gathering  of  them, 
which  may  occafion  their  being  now  at  fo 
high  a  rate,  together  with  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  purchafers  :  for  which  reafon,  and  the 
rudenefs  of  the  Negroes,  the  Dutch  have 
partly  given  ot^er  that  trade,  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  was  heretofore.  It  is  a  good  di- 
verfion  aboard  Ihips,  along  this  coafl,  to  fee 
aJmofl  every  day  fo  many  canoes  of  Blacks 
plying  about,  at  a  fmall  diflance,  crying 
aloud  ^aqua,  ^aqua,  and  then  they  pad¬ 
dle  farther  off.  So  great  is  their  miflrufl  ofye^/o^'^ 
the  Europeans,  fince  fome  have  bafely  car-  ‘^beks. 
riedaway  or  kidnap’d  feveral  of  them,  that 
tho*  they  are  call’d  to,  not  to  fear  a  furprize, 
but  to  come  freely  aboard,  as  with  friends, 
yet  few  dare  venture-,  and  firll  they  confult 
together  in  their  canoes,  and  when  agreed, 
only  a  few  of  them  go  aboard,  the  others 
paddling  about  at  a  diflance.  But  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  come  aboard,  the  mafler,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  commonly  cake  up  a 
bucket  of  Water  out  of  the  fea,  fome  of 
which  they  carry  up  with  their  hands  to 
their  eyes,  and  then  they  will  come  aboard 
more  freely,  looking  upon  the  fea  as  a  deity 
or  objedl  of  religious  veneration  ;  fancying 
that  this  ceremony  perform’d  by  Europeans, 
binds  them  as  much  as  any  oath,  or  folemn 
promife  whaifoever  can  do,  to  be  true  and 
juft  to  them.  However,  this  ceremony  does 
not  prevail  on  all  thefe  favages,  as  I  found 
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BARBoT.In  failing  by,  before  ;  where,  having 
fix  large  canoes  about  the  Blip,  full  of  fine 
elephants  teeth,  each  canoe  manned  by  five 
or  fix  hands  at  leaft,  all  tall  lufty  refolute 
men  •,  none  of  them  would  come  aboard, 
but  perfuaded  me  to  go  in-to  our  long-boat 
a-ftern  the  fhip  and  I  order’d  the  top-fails 
to  be  lower’d,  to  check  our  run  for  a  while,  to 
try  what  trade  I  could  drive  with  them.  1 
gave  every  man  his  T)tijfy  or  Bizyt  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  but  they  were  fo  unrealonable  as  to 
offer  no  more  than  fifty  pound  of  teeth  for 
ten  bars  of  iron,  making  a  great  noife  and 
prattling  among  themfelves.  I  order’d  my 
goods  aboard  again,  without  driving  any 
bargain,  and  loft  my  prefent. 

Trading  ’Tis  hard  to  conceive  what  patience  is  re- 
^  fgns.  quired  to  trade  with  moft  of  thefe  brutes  ; 
and  which  is  worfe,’  they  cannot  be  under- 
ftood,  nor  do  they  underftand  us ;  fo  that  all 
is  done  by  figns  and  geftures  of  the  hands  or 
fingers,  and  by  fetting  a  quantity  of  goods 
they  chufe  by  the  quantity  of  teeth  we  pitch 
upon. 

At  Drofnwa-Petry^  being  loth  to  lofe  the 
Dajfy  given  them,  I  order’d  one  tooth,  as 
near  the  value  as  I  could  guefs,  to  be  kept 
aboard  •,  and  at  cape  la  Hou,  two  teeth  to  be 
kept  till  they  had  return’d  the  Dajfy^  which 
they  did  accordingly,  after  many  fharp 
words  and  fome  blows  among  themfelves  in 
their  canoes,  to  prevent  returning  the  Daf- 
fys  they  had  receiv’d  to  thofe  whofe  goods 
were  detain’d  by  us  aboard  Ihip.  Some  of 
them  leap’d  over-board,  diving  fo  deep  and 
fo  long,  that  they  were  out  of  jhe  reach  of 
a  mufket  before  they  came  up  above  water, 
and  being  got  into  their  canoes,  paddled  a- 
way  with  wonderful  expedition  towards  the 
fhore  of  Coetroe.  The  Blacks  had  perfuaded 
me  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  having  their 
T>ajfy^  would  take  no  lefs  than  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  brafs  rings  for  about  forty  pound 
of  very  indifferent  and  old  teeth;  at  which, 
Blowing  fome  diffatisfadlion,  and  at  that  ve¬ 
ry  moment,  the  cooper  walking  by,  about 
his  bufinefs  on  the  gunnel,  with  a  chopping 
knife  in  his  hand,  about  ten  or  twelve  Blacks, 
thinking  the  coopers  were  to  affault  them, 
cry’d  out  aloud  to  thofe  who  kept  the  canoes 
paddling  about  the  fhip,  to  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  to  land  and  then  jumpt  all  toge¬ 
ther,  as  if  it  had  been  but  one  man,  into  the 
fea  :  which  fo  frighted  the  reft  of  their  crew, 
who  were  then  ftraggling  about  the  fhip,  that 
they  all  ran  about,  leaping  overboard  like 
frogs  on  the  brink  of  a  pond,  when  they 
hear  any  noife  near  them. 

They  go  commonly  four  or  five  in  a  ca¬ 
noe  ;  but  only  two  or  three  come  aboard 
fhip,  and  that  at  fome  diftance  of  time  one 
after  another,  each  bringing  but  one  fingle 
tooth;  nor  will  they  venture  to  come  till  the 
firft  Blacky  who  went  aboard,  has  look’d 


all  about  to  fee  whether  there  be  many  men, 
or  any  arms  upon  the  deck,  and  given  them 
advice  how  things  are  aboard.  After  all 
which,  they  are  fo  miftruftful,  that  none  of 
them  will' ever  go  down  between  decks,  nor 
into  the  cabin. 

They  dread  fire-arms  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that,  one  day  having  caus’d  a  gun  to  be 
fired  with  ball  at  an  interloper,  feveral 
Blacks,  who  flood  on  the  round  houfe, 
leap’d  all  at  once  over-board  into  the  fea. 

This  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  only  hy  smMfhtp 
fmall  fhips,  to  make  the  neceflary  flops  of^'j^* 
fome  days  at  each  place,  to  give  the  Blacks 
the  more  time  to  fetch  teeth  from  the  inland 
country,  if  their  flock  near  the  water  is  ex- 
haufled;  this  being  more  proper  for  fuch 
little  veflfels,  which  go  at  much  lefs  charges 
than  great  ones,  and  better  encourage 
the  Blacks  to  come  aboard,  becaufe  the 
crew  is  fmall ;  whereas  the  number  of  men 
they  fee  aboard  great  fhips,  fcares  them  a- 
way.  But  then  fmall  fhips  muft  be  upon 
their  guard,  when  too  great  a  number  of 
the  Blacks  comes  aboard  together,  for  fear 
they  fhould  attempt  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  and  plunder  them,  as  has  happen’d 
to  fome  Poriuguefe  heretofore,  and  even  to 
ocher  Europeans. 

The  Dajfy  or  Bizy,  which  thefe  Blacks  origmitl 
always  afk  as  foon  as  they  are  aboard,  tho^ 
it  is  feemingly  at  firft  of  no  great  value,  as  a^”*^ 


ring. 


Blacks. 


common  knife  to  a  man,  or  a  brafs 
or  a  dram  of  brandy  and  bifeuit ;  yet  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  along  the  coafl,  and  having  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  Blacks  or  more  every  day  to  give 
it  to,  it  certainly,  at  laft,  amounts  to  five 
per  cent,  charge  out  of  the  cargo  of  the  fhip. 

The  Hollanders  brought  it  up  at  their  firft 
coming  on  the  Guinea  coafts,  the  better  to 
put  the  Blacks  c  ut  of  conceit  with  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  had  traded  there  fo  long  before 
them  ;  and  the  natives  were  fo  well  pleas’d 
with  that  ufage,  that  they  have  ever  fince 
demanded  it  of  all  other  Europeans,  as  well 
as  of  the  Hollanders,  who  find  that  this  their 
policy,  tho’of  fome  advantage  at  .trll,  proves 
now  a  burden  to  their  commerce,  as  it  is  to 
all  other  nations  trading  to  thofe  parts. 

The  fame  is  alfo  pradifed  on  the  gold 
coaft,  beginning  at  cape  la  Hou,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  not  granted  there  till 
after  a  bargain  is  ftruck,  and  that  they  call 
Dajfy,  my  Daffy :  but  on  the  other  coafts  I  have 
already  deferibed,  from  Gamboa  to  the  afore- 
faid  cape  la  Hou,  the  Blacks  will  have  it  be¬ 
forehand  ;  for  they  are  no  fooner  got  up  on  the 
fide  of  the  fliip,  but  they  cry  out  Bizy,  Bizy  ; 
and  fome  add  to  Bizy,  Dajfy,  which  words, 
as  I  fuppofe,  in  their  dialed  fignifies  a  pre¬ 
fent  or  token. 

The  fame  European  goods,  particularly  GW/yj- 
mention’d  to  be  fit  for  the  trade  at  cape/r/»<^ff. 
Monie  and  at  Rio  Sejiro,  are  alfu  proper  for 
I  the 
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tlie  Ivory  and  coafts  i  adding  to  the 

relt  Qontacarhe  or  Contahrode^  iron  rings  of 
about  the  thicknefs  o|'  a  finger,  which  the 
Blof.ks  wear  about  their  legs  with  brafs  bells, 
as  they  dp  the  brafs  rings  or  bracelets  about 
their  arms  in  the  fame  manner. 

Product. 

H'E  country,  about  Corby  la  Hou  and 
that  of  ^iaqua  produce  much  cotton, 
which  the  natives  of  the  inland  countries  fpin 
and  weave  into  Cloths.  Thofe  made  at 
Gape  la  Hou  are  of  fix  ftripes,  three  French 
ells  and  a  half  long,  and  very  fine.  Thofe 
made  at  Conbq  la  Hou^  of  five  (lips  and  about 
three  ells  long',  arecoarfer.  Their  cloths  come 
from  the  inland  country  to  the  Blacks  along  the 
coaft,  being  only  fadtors  to  difpofe  of  them 
to  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  to  the 
Hutch  for  Alkory,  a  fort  of  blue  glaz’d  lin- 
nen,  who  make  a  confiderable  trade  of  them, 
on  the  GoldCoaft  and  other  parts  of  South- 
Guinea. 

Some  of  the  faid  fadlors,  who  conftantly 
go  about  the  country  to  buy  thofe  cloths, 
told  me,  that  the  inland  Blacks  fold  vaft 
quantities  of  them  to  a  white  people,  who 
live  far  up  the  inland,  ufually  riding  on  mules 
or  afies,  and  carrying  AJfagatas  or  fpears  ; 
which  muft  needs  be  Arabs  from  Zahara, 
or  about  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

They  alfo  make  clouts  of  a  fort  of  hemp 
or  plant  like  it,  which  they  dye  handfomely 
and  weave  very  artificially. 

'Fhe  Natives. 

Hdit.  prime  men  generally  wear  a  large 

white  linnen  fheet,  wrapp’d  about  their 
bodies-,  andacymiteror  ponyardat  theirfide. 
Stature.  The  ^aqua  Blacks,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
tall,  lufty,  well-fhaped  men  ;  but  they  look 
fierce  and  frightful  at  firfl  fight.  They  file 
their  teeth  as  lharp  as  awls,  but  they  are  com¬ 
monly  irregularly  placed  and  crooked.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  confiderable  ornament  to  let 
the  nails  grow  out  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
ends  of  their  fingers,  and  to  have  long  hair 
plattedand  twilled,  daub’d  with  palm-oil  and 
red  earth,  and  borrow  the  hair  of  their  wives, 

I  having  an  art  to  join  feveral  fliort  hairs  to¬ 

gether,  to  fuch  a  length  as  they  pleafe,  which 
hangs  like  a  perriwig  -,  but  fome  wind  it  all 
about  their  heads,  fo  that,  at  a  diftance,  it 
looks  like  a  cap  or  bonnet.  They  every  day 
anoint  their  bodies  with  the  fame  mixture 
they  ufe  to  their  hair,  and  chew  Betel  all 
the  day,  rubbing  the  juice  of  it  about  their 
mouths  and  chins,  and  loading  their  legs 
'Rings  on  with  vail  thick  iron  rings  -,  and  I  have  feen 
tfgs.  fome  at  Cape  la  Hou,  who  had  above  fixty 
pounds  weight  of  fuch  rings  on  one  leg.  They 
much  admire  the  noife  thofe  rings  make 
when  they  walk  and  therefore,  the  greater 
a  man’s  quality  is,  the  more  rings  he  wears. 

In  fhort,  they  are  a  hideous  people  to  be¬ 
hold,  and  (link  very  ipuch. 
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Tjhey,  are  generally  averfe  to  drinking  to  Barbot. 
excefs,  and  when  they  fee  any  one  drunk, 
they  inform  againll  him,  and  he  is  feverely 
punilh’d  by  the  king,  attended  byvhepriefirs, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
has  been  obferv’d  that  mod  of  them  drink  no 
European  liquor,  nor  palm-wine,  tho’  this 
country  abounds  more  in  palm-trees  than  a- 
ny  other  in  Guinea  •,  alledging,  that  fuch  li¬ 
quors  will  either  kill  men,  or  render  them 
brutes.  Their  daily  drink  is  Bordon  wine, 
whicli  they  call  Fombe,  mixt  with  water, 
tho’^  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  liquor,  but 
very^  refrefhing. 

Fhe  La  n  g  u  a  g  e. 

FI  E I R  language  is  barbarous,  and  al¬ 
together  unintelligible,  and  they  fpeak 
haftily  and  by  darts.  When  they  meet 
one  another,  either  adiore  or  aboard,  they 
ufe  this  word,  ^aqua,  quaqua,  each  laying 
one  hand  on  the  other’s  fhoulder,  and  then 
taking  hold  of  their  fore-fingers,  repeating- 
the  fame  Ffuaqua  very  low  -,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  I  I'uppofe,  the  name  of  Ffuaqua  was  gF 
ven  to  the  ivory  coad.  They  hate  to  kifs  one 
another,  as  fome  Europeans  do,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  affront. 

The  fon  always  follows  his  father’s  profef- 
fion  *,  fo  that  the  fon  of  a  weaver  is  a  weaver, 
the  fon  of  a  fadtor  a  fadlor,  kFc.  and  none 
mulLmeddle  with  any  profedion  but,  what 
they  are  brought  up  to. 

Religion, 

HEIR  religious  worfhip  is  much  the 
fame  as  at  the  Gold  Coajf  to  the  deferip- 
tion  whereof  I  refer  the  reader. 

Their  kings  and  prieds  they  take  to  htsoreery 
forcerers,  and  for  that  reafon  they  are  much 
refpecled  and  dreaded  by  the  generality  of 
the  people  -,  efpecially  the  king  of  Sakoo,  a 
country  about  Cape  la  Hou,  who  is  look’d 
upon  as  a  more  than  ordinary  magician  and 
enchanter. 

This  king  pradifes  a  yearly  ceremony 
the  beginning  of  in  honour  of  thttothefeu. 

fea,  which  is  their  greated  deity,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  till  April  following  -,  fending  fome 
of  his  people,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  ca¬ 
noe  to  Axim  Sama  Comendo,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  on  the  Gold  Coafi,  to  offer  facrifice  to 
the  fea,  cading  into  it  at  each  of  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  fome  clouts  or  cloths  made  of  rufhes  or 
herbs,  dones,  and  goats  horns  full  of  fpice 
and  dones,  all  together  -,  muttering  fome 
words  to  their  faid  deity  to  render  it  calm 
and  free  from  tornadoes  during  the  dim¬ 
mer  feafon,  to  favour  the  navigation  of 
his  fubjeds,  as  well  from  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  as  along  the  coads,  that  they  may 
drive  on  their  trade  v/ith  eafe  and  profit.  As 
foon  as  the  fird  canoe  is  return’d  back  to 
him,  another  is  immediately  fent  the  fame 

way 
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Barbot.  wa,y  for  the  fame  purpofe  at  the  return  of 
that,  another  •,  and  fo  on  fucceffively,  till 
the  winter  feafon  comes  on.  The  firft  ca¬ 
noe  fets  out  from  Corby  la  Hou^  and  is  pre- 
fently  follow’d  by  the  native  fadtors  of  that 
port  in  feveral  canoes,  laden  with  cloths,  of 
thofe  made  of  five  flips.  After  their  return, 
thofe  of  fix  breadths  are  fent  away  with  the 
fecond  canoe  and  after  the  third,  thofe  from 
other  places  follow :  which  alternative  is  fo 
regularly  obfervM,  that  they  never  preju¬ 
dice  one  another,  but  every  trader  has  time 
and  opportunity  to  fell  his  goods.  This 
trade  continues  till  the  end  of  Aprils  when 
the  enchanting  canoe  returns  to  the  coaft,  as 
it  were  to  let  loofe  the  fea,  and  then  every 
one  makes  the  beft  of  his  way  home  again* 
The  country  is  almofl:  every  where  plea- 
fant  and  delightful  to  the  eye  •,  the  hills  and 
dales  are  curious  to  behold  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  rocks,  with  the  lovely  green  that 
fliades  them,  efpecially  about  the  river  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Cape  la  Hou,  render  the  pro- 
fpedt  ftill  more  agreeable.  There  is  great  i 
fiore  of  cattle,  as  goats,  fwine,  and  fheep,  all 
very  reafonable,  a  hog  being  fold  for  the 
value  of  half  a  crown  in  knives*  There  is 


alfo  abundance  of  palm-oil,  made  by  the 
fruit  produced  by  tht'ldomhe  tree,  from  which 
they  alfo  draw  the  wine  called  Bourdon  or 
Tombe.,  ufually  drank  by  the  Blacks  mix’d 
with  water  to  moderate  the  ftrength  of 
the  wine,  and  corredr  the  crudity  of  the 
water. 

Tho*  the  Blacks  of  ^aqua  are  in  outward  civility 
appearance  themoft  barbarous  of  all  Guinea.,  Blacks, 
yet  are  they,  in  the  main,  the  mofl:  polite 
and  rationalj  and  fo  reputed  among  their 
neighbours*  They  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
good  breeding  to  kifs  one  another  by  way 
of  welcome,  or  taking  leave ;  but  when 
they  go  aboard  fliip,  they  dip  their  hands 
in  the  fait  water,  and  let  fome  drops  fall 
on  their  eyes,  which  fignifies,  they  will  ra¬ 
ther  lofe  their  eyes  than  defraud  us  in 
their  dealing. 

The  ancients,  who,  it  is  riot  queftion’dj 
had  fome  knowledge  of  Nigritia  and  Gui- names  of 
nea,  call’d  the  people  of  thefe  coafts,  be-  Blacks, 
tween  Cape  B almas  and  the  river  of  Sweiro  da 
Cojla.,  Angangince  AEtbiopes ;  thofe  between 
Sierra  Leona  and  Cape  Palmas^  Leuc-AEthio- 
pes ;  and  thofe  from  Sierra  Leona  to  Rio 
Grande  northward,  Sophuccsi  iEthiopes. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  gold  CO  aft  in  general  5  its  extent ;  inland  countries ;  maritime  provinces, 
Trodu^,  Europeans  trading  to  it*  Interlopers^  fitc. 


length  of  H  E  gold  coaft,  which  is  part  of  South- 
the  gold  Guinea,  tliQ  people  whereof  in  ancient 

coaji.  geography,  are  call’d  Aphricerones  Mthiopet, 
extends  about  an  hundred  leagues  along  the 
coaft,  eaft-north-eaft,  and  contains  fifteen 
kingdoms  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  are 
Adouw,  alias-  Sokoo,  alias  Awine  ;  Axim  ; 
Ancoher  ;  Anta  ;  Adofn,  alias  Little  Incajfan, 
alias  tv irftjas  ;  ’Jabi,  alias  ^ahs  *,  Comendo, 
alias  Guaffo ;  Fetu ;  Sahoe,  alias  Sahou  i 
Fantyn  ;  Acron  j  Angonna,  alias  Angwira ; 
Acra  ;  alias  Acquambom ;  Labbade,  and 
Ningo,  alias  Lempy.  It  ought  to  be  reckoned 
to  begin  at  the  river  of  Sweiro  da  Cofta,  as 
the  firft  place  where  gold  is  purchafed ;  and 
to  end  at  in  the  country  of  Letnpy, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  eaft  of  Acra, 
where  that  metal  is  only  to  be  had  acci¬ 
dentally,  from  the  ^ahoe  who  live 

farther  up  the  inland. 

Tht  Portuguefe,  who  boaft  of  being  the 
firft  difcoverers  of  that  country,  call’d  it 
Cofta  dtOro,  from  the  great  quantity  of  gold 
it  affords  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  and  all  other 
European  nations,  after  the  Portuguefe,  call 
it,  each  in  their  proper  language,  the  Gold 
Coafl, 

Inland  Countries^ 

linhitude  HT  E  inland  countries,  which  beft  de- 
of  king-  ^  ferve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  are,  accord- 
doms.  J.Q  account  of  the  Blacks,  Iguira-, 

Great  Inkajfan,  Incajpa,  Ig^ma,  Fabeu,  Adorn, 
Mompa,tVaJfa,  tVanqU'q,  Abra7nboe,  Guyfora, 
Inta,  by  a  modern  author  call’d  Afiente, 
Achim,  Aqua,  ^ahoe,  Gammanach,  Bonoes, 
Equea,  Lataby,  Accaradi,  Infoka,  Dancke- 
reis,  or  Dinkira,  Cabefterra,  and  the  large 
kingdom  of  Accanez,  which  enclofes  moft 
of  the  others  from  the  north-^weft,  round  to 
the  north-eaft ;  befides  feveral  other  petty 
kingdoms  and  territories,  fcatter’d  among 
thofe  above-mention’d.  All  the  countries, 
as  well  as  thofe  along  the  fea  already  named, 
are  very  rich  in  gold,  which  the  natives 
either  dig  out  of  the  earth,  or  gather  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ftreams,  as 
ftiall  be  hereafter  defcribed  in  its  proper 
place.  Thefe  countries  lie  between  four  de¬ 
grees,  thirty  minutes,  and  eight  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  feventeen  and 
twenty  one  degrees  of  longitude  eaft,  from 
the  meridian  of  Ferro,  thus  making  about 
four  hundred  leagues  in  circumference ;  a 
VoL.  V. 


very  fmall  compafs  of  ground,  for  fo  many  Barbot. 
nations,  and  which  fhows  how  improperly 
they  are  called  kingdoms,  or  how  inconfi- 
derable  they  are,  if  compared  to  what  we 
look  upon  as  a  kingdom  *,  which  muft  con¬ 
tain  many  dukedoms,  earldoms,  baronies, 
and  lordlhips.  But  if  we  turn  back  to  an-  ^etty 
tiquity,  all  hiftory  informs  us,  that  there  kings. 
was  a  vaft  number  of  petty  kingdoms  in 
the  eaft  ;  and  in  other  parts,  we  find  them 
ftill  very  fmall,  many  ages  after.  The  land 
of  promife,  given  by  God  to  the  Ifraelites, 
was  pofTefTed  by  a  multitude  of  kings,  in- 
fomuch,  that  Jojhua  made  thirty  one  kings 
prifoners  at  one  time  *,  and"  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  came  againft  Samaria,  with  a 
numerous  army,  made  up  by  thirty  two 
auxiliary  kings.  To  go  no  farther  than. 
England  before  king  Egbert  fubdued  all 
that  nation,  it  was  divided  into  feven  king¬ 
doms,  call’d  the  Heptarchy.  The  kingdom 
of  Kent  had  feventeen  kings  fuccelTively  ; 
that  of  the  Eaft -Angles  fourteen  ;  that  of  the 
Eaft-Saxons  fixteen  j  of  the  South-Saxons 
three  •,  of  the  Mercians  twenty  one  ;  of 
Northumberland  twenty  two  and  of  the 
Weft-Saxons  eighteen. 

Maritime  Countries. 

HE  maritime  countries  contain,  Come Torom. 
one,  fome  two,  fome  three  towns,  or 
villages,  lying  on  the  fea-fhore,  either  un¬ 
der,  or  between  the  forts  and  caftles  of  the 
Europeans.  Thefe  are  fo  placed  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  trade  and  fifhing  •,  the  principal 
towns  being  generally  up  the  inland,  and 
very  populous. 

Nine  of  thefe  maritime  nations  are  go¬ 
vern’d  by  their  refpedlive  kings,  if  we  may 
fo  call  them  *,  for  before  the  Europeans  fre¬ 
quented  thofe  countries,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Blacks  had  only  the  title  of  colonels,  or  cap¬ 
tains  •,  of  which  more  hereafter.  The  other 
fix  nations  are  in  the  nature  of  common*- 
Wealths,  under  the  diredtion  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  of  their  own,  and  independent 
of  one  another  by  their  conftitution. 

The  inland  countries  are  alfo  govern’d 
by  their  kings,  or  lords,  of  which  more  in 
its  place. 

Product* 

L  L  the  faid  countries  have  much  variety  Beafs. 
of  tame  and  wild  creatures,  as  bulls, 

P  p  cows. 
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Barbot,  cows,  fhccp,  gORts,  horfcs,  rBcs,  fwinc,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  mice,  elephants,  buffiiloes,  ty- 
o-ers,  wild  dogs,  wild  boars,  alligators, 
^veral  forts  of  deer,  hares,  porcupines, 
hedgehogs,  Buggards,  wild  rats,  boufees, 
civet  cats,  wild  cats,  mufk  mice,  berbes, 
fejuirrels,  kokeboes,  leguanes,  arompos, 
feveral  forts  of  apes,  various  kinds  of  lizards, 
liilamanders,  cameleons,  ^c.  fetpCnts  of 
prodigious  fize  and  lhapes,  fnakes;  toads^ 
fcorpions,  and  great  variety  of  infedls,  as. 
well  as  animals  of  the  feather’d  kind,  viz. 
pheafants,  partridges,  wild  ducks,  turtle¬ 
doves,  crooked  bills,  fnipes,  cocks  and  hens, 
and  other  eatable  birds,  unknown  in  Europe  j 
blue  and  white  herons,  portuguefes,  birds 
fo  call’d,  eagles,,  kites  *,  a  fort  of  fine  river- 
birds,  crown  birds,  pokkoes  ;  a  large  fort 
of  fowl,  four  fpecious  br  corii -devouring 
birds,  very  beautiful  *,  parrots,  pkrokeets, 
ftar  birds, 

Grg-wth  of  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  maiz,  milfeti 

the  earth,  rice,  yams,  potatoes,  water-melons,  ana¬ 
nas,  oranges,  lemons,  coco-nuts,  palm-trees, 
plantans,  bananas,  beans  of  fix  forts,  palm- 
oil,  papays,  Gumea-iptpiptr  *,  befides  various 
forts  of  wild  fruit,  unknown  to  us,  all  which 
are  more  or  lefs  plentiful,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  foils,  and  the  nature 
of  the  place,  whereof  I  fhall  treat  in  order, 
as  I  come  to  deferibe  each  country  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Howevet,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  here 
is  forne  fcarcity  of  flefh  j  the  want  whereof, 
as  well  as  of  fome  other  provifions,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  made  up  by  the  fea  in  various  forts 
of  excellent  filh,  large  and  fmall  *,  as  Bra- 
'  zilian  cod,  jacks,  plaife,  flounders,  that 
the  Blacks  call  fific  pampher,  and  feveral 
other  large  fifhes  *,  befides  bream,  ftomp- 
nofes,  flat  nofes,  poutings,  mackarel,  fafler, 
aboei,  thornback,  foies,  dabs,  lobfters, 
crabs,  prawns,  fhrimps,  fprats,  karmous, 
mullets,  Batavia  fifli,  north-capers,  fword- 
filhes,  and  fharks*,  not  to  mention  the  river- 
filh,  to  be  fpoke  of  in  another  place.  And 
without  this  fupply  of  filh,  it  would  be  hard 
to  fubfifl:  in  the  fummer. 

Europeans  trading  to  Guinea. 

T  ^  book  of  this  defeription,  I  took 

tej.  notice,  that  the  French  pretend  to  have 

been  the  firft  Europeans  that  fettled  in  Guinea^ 
in  the  year  1364;  and  give  the  honour  of 
it  to  fome  merchants  of  Dieppe,  who,  they 
fay,  made  feveral  fettlements  along  the  coaff, 
as  far  as  Grand  Sejlro,  near  cape  Palmas  : 
and  their  authors  affirm,  they  were  alfo  the 
firft  founders  of  the  caftle  call’d  da  Mina,  or 
of  the  mine,  on  the  gold  coaft,  in  1383  ; 
which  the  Portuguefe  afterwards  took  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  thePor//<'^z^(^  claim 
this  difeovery,  as  firft  made  by  them  in  the 
year  1452  j  and  that  they  were  foie  poffeflbrs 
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of  it  for  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, with¬ 
out  any  interruption  *,  as  alfo  to  have  built 
that  caftle  at  Mina,  and  feveral  other  forts, 
as  well  on  the  gold  coaft,  as  at  Jngola : 
of  which  more  in  the  fupplemeht  to  this" 
wotk. 

Whoever  the  firft  difeoverers  of  this  coaft 
were,  whether  French  or  Portuguefe,  they 
have  both  in  procefs  of  time  aliTibft  loft  the 
pofleffibn  :  other  European  nations,  allur’d 
by  the  advantageous  trade  of  gold.  Haves, 
and  elephants  teeth,  having  erebled  feveral 
forts  on  the  coaft^  for  the  better  conveniency 
of  trading,  and  their  own  fafety,  from  the  ’  ^ 
infults  of  the  natives  and  other  nations, 
either  with  the  confent  of  Black  kings,  or 
elfe  by  force,  or  artificei,  as  ftiall  alfo  be 
made  appear  in  the  courfe  bf  thfs  deferip¬ 
tion.  The  Dutch  have  the  greateft  number  Englirti 
of  fuch  fettlements,  and  confequently  the  Dutch 
beft  fllare  of  trade  on  the  gold  coaft,  and 
next  to  them  the  EngUJh,  The  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe  have  had  ho  fet¬ 
tlements  on  that  coaft  for  a  long  time,  and 
only  make  fome  coafting  voyages  along 
thole  parts.  The  Danes  have  two  forts  Danes  and 
one  at  Maufro,  the  other  at  Acra  ;  and  the  Branden- 
Branderiburgers,  afore,  "or  ftrong-houfc, 
the  village  of  Crema,  in  the  midft  ’of  cape 
Fres-Pontas-,  all  which  fhall  be  mentioned 
in  their  places. 

The  firft  Englifljfnan  we  hear  of  on  the  F/rj?  Eng- 
coaft  of  Guinea,  was  one  Fhotnas  Windham. 

He  firft  made  two  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  * 
Africk,  one  in  the  year  1 55 1 ,  of  which  there 
are  no  particulars  and  the  other  in  1552, 
with  three  fail,  to  the  port  of  Zaphin,  or 
Saphia,  and  Santa  Cruz,  whence  he  brought 
fugar,  dates,  almonds,  and  mololfes.  In 
1553,  be  fail’d  again  from  Portfmouth,  with 
three  fhips,  taking  along  with  him  Anthony 
Anes  Pintado,  a  Portuguefe,  who  Was  the 
promoter  of  that  voy  age.  They  traded  for 
gold  along  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  Benin,  where  they  were  pro- 
mifed  a  lading  of  pepper  ;  but  both  the 
commanders  and  moft  of  the  men  dying, 
through  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the  weather ; 
the  reft,  reduced  to  about  forty,  return’d 
to  Plymouth,  with  one  fhip  and  little  wealth. 

In  1554,  Mr.  John  Lock  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Guinea,  with  three  fliips  and  trading 
along  that  coaft,  brought  away  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  gold  and  ivory,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  farther.  The  following  years  Mr. 

William  Towerfon  perform’d  feveral  voyages 
to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which  had  nothing 
peculiar,  but  a  continuation  of  trade  in  the 
fame  parts  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  account  of 
a  farther  prog  refs  made  along  this  coaft  by 
the  EngUJh,  till  we  come  to  their  voyages 
to  the  Eajl-Indies,  and  thofe  began  but  late. 

For  the  ^irDiEngUJhman  W’e  find  in  thofe  parts, 
was  one  Fhomas  Stevens,  in  1579,  a 

Portu- 
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Portuguijs  fhip.  The  firft  voyage  of  the 
Englijh,  in  fliips  of  their  own,  was  in  1591. 

The  Blacks  of  the  gold  coaft  are  for  the 
mod  part  very  rich,  through  the  great 
trade  they  drive  with  Europeans^  both  a- 
board  the  fhips,  arid  alhdre,  bartering  their 
gold^  for  feveral  forts  of  European  commo¬ 
dities,  of  which  they  rriake  a  vaft  profit  up 
the  inland  ;  or  through  the  large  allowance 
they  have  out  of  the  goods  they  buy  of 
Europeans^  for  the  account  of  the  inland 
Interloping  Biacks,  for  whom  many  of  thefe  on  the 
trttje.  coaft  a6t  as  brokers,  buying  confiderable 
quantities  of  goods  of  the  interlopers,  who 
relbft  thither  in  great  numbers,  from  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Europe  •,  but  efpecially  from 
Zealand  and  Frante^  notwithftandihg  the  fe- 
vere  penalties  they  are  liable  to  :  for  if 
taken  by  the  En^ijh^  or  Dutch  companies, 

.  their  faftors,  or  agents ;  their  goods  are  not 
only  confifcated,  but  a  heavy  fine  laid  on 
them.  The  cunning  Blacks  are  not  deterr’d 
by  all  thefe  rigours,  knowing  how  to  bribe 
the  companies  Ldptos^  or  ftaves,  who  are 
fee  to  watch  them  ;  and  thus  in  the  night 
run  afhore  the  goods  they  buy  of  inter¬ 
lopers,  or  foreigners  trading  on  the  coaft; 
from  Iffeny^  both  by  fea  and  land.  For 
when  the  roads  are  clear  of  robbers,  they 
travel  to  IJfeny  and  Rio  d^Oro  to  buy  their 
goods,  and  bring  them  in  by  ftealth,  con¬ 
veying  them  up  the  country  without  any 
moleftation.  They  generally  have  fuch 
goods  of  the  interlopers, twenty  five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper,  and  perhaps  much  better, 
chan  thdfe  the  companies  agents  fell.  By 


this  under-hand  trade,  they  in  procefs  ofBARBor- 
time  grow  rich,  and  the  company  fuffers 
very  much. 

Few  or  none  of  the  Blacks  are  to  be  trufted, 
as  being  crafty  and  deceitful,  and  who  will 
never  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  cheating  an 
European,  nor  indeed  will  they  fpare  one 
another  ;  fome  may  their  mafters,  but  all 
do  not.  Of  this,  and  their  lazinefs,  more 
hereafter. 

The  E'nglijh  Royal  African,  and  the  Dutch  Venaltyfor 
Weji-India  companies,  having  the  privilege 
by  patent  of  trading  to  this  coaft,  cxclufive 
to  all  .others  their  fellow-fubjefts  *,  and  I 
fuppofe  the  Danijh  and  Brandenburg  com¬ 
panies  have  the  fame  :  fuch  of  the  laid  na¬ 
tions  as  refort  to  thofe  coafts,  are  liable  to 
feizure  of  fhips  and  goods,  if  taken  by  the 
fhips,  or  agents,  of  any  of  the  faid  com¬ 
panies,  within  their  refpedlive  diftribls  on 
the  coaft,  befides  bodily  punifhments  in- 
flided  on  the  offenders,  efpecially  among 
the  Dutch,  who  have  made  it  death  ;  but 
that  is  feldom  or  never  executed,  fome  of 
the  companies  officers  always  finding  it  their 
intereft:  to  let  fuch  go  unpunifhed  *,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  Zealanders,  who  of  all  the  fub- 
jeds  of  Holland  fend  moft;  interlopers  every 
year  to  that  coaft. 

Thefe  interlopers  generally  make  ufe  of 
fhips  of  fmall  burden,  and  good  failors, 
well  fitted  and  mann’d,  the  better  to  make 
their  efcape,  or  ftand  upon  their  defence,  if 
attack’d  by  the  company’s  fhips.  I  ffiall 
now  proceed  to  the  particular  defeription  of 
the  gold  coaft. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  coaft  to  cape  St.  Apolonia.  That  cape  3  from  it  to  Axim.  That  king- 
Aom  \  the  Dutch  fort  there.  The  natives  and  product.  Tower  of  the 
Dutch.  Cape  Tres-Pontas. 


Villages. 


1 

Boqu. 


Iffeny. 


Coast  to  6’/.  Apolonia. 

TH  E  coaft,  from  the  river  of  Sweiro  da 
Cofia,  to  cape  St.  Apolonia,  is  low 
and  flat,  and  bears  eaft-fouth-eaft,  twelve 
leagues,  all  the  way  ffiaded  with  high  trees, 
and  full  of  greater  and  fmaller  villages ;  the 
molt  remarkable  are,  Boqu,  IJfeny-pequena, 
IJfeny -grande,  Abbiany  or  AJfene,  Tebbo,  and 
Acanimina  *,  all  belonging  to  the  country 
of  Adouwaftan,  or  Sokgo. 

Boqu  is  in  the  woods,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Sweiro  da  Cojla.  IJfeny -pequeno 
appears  on  the  ffiore,  as  does  IJfenygrande, 
more  to  the  eaftward,  with  three  little  vil¬ 
lages  between  them.  IJfeny-grande  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  which  does  not  reach  to 
the  fea,  unlefs  it  overflows  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon.  This  town  was  plunder’d  and  burnt 
down,  by  the  inland  Blacks,  in  the  year 
1681.  At  the  mouth  of  this  'river,  and 


very  clofe  to  the  ffiore,  is  a  little  ifland,  very 
fltfor  building  of  a  fort,  for  the  conveniency 
of  an  inland  trade.  The  river  runs  down 
from  far  up  the  country  N  N  W.  IJfeny- 
grande  is  famous  for  its  flne  gold,  which,  it 
is  likely,  comes  from  Afiente  or  Inta,  to¬ 
wards  the  fource  of  the  river  Sweiro  da  Cojla, 
in  about  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  a 
country  rich  in  gold,  and  but  lately  known 
to  the  Europeans  on  the  gold  coaft. 

The  town  of  Abbiany  and  Tebbo,  three  Abbiany 
leifgues  diftant  from  each  other,  are  feated 
in  the  woods,  and  known  at  fea  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  palm-trees  appearing  on  the  ffiore. 

Acanimina  is  built  on  the  rifing  ground,  Acanimi- 
about  half  a  league  weft  from  cape  St.  A-  na. 
polonia. 

The  inland  country  between  Boqu  and 
Acanimina,  is  hilly,  and  affords  excellent 
gold,  fome  flaves,  and  a  few  elephants  teeth, 

wherein 
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wherein  the  trade  of  the  aforefaid  places 
confifts.  The  anchoring  ground  before  each 
of  thofe  places,  is  about  two  Efiglt/h  miles 
from  the  fhore,  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  fathom 
water. 

Cape  St.  Apolonia, 

Had  the  name  given  it  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  difcover’d  it  on  the  feafli  of 
that  faint.  It  runs  out  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  feems  to  be  low  plain  ground,  ' 
towards  the  fiiore,  rifing  up  farther  back 
in  three  feveral  hills,  which  ntay  be  feen 
ten  leagues  out  at  fea  in  fair  weather ; 
which  are  fiifiicient  marks  to  know  it  by, 
together  with  the  ftraggling  trees  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  faid  hills,  which  make  it  an 
agreeable  prolpedl. 

There  are  three  villages  on  the  fliore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  but  the  accefs  to  it 
from  the  fea  is  very  difficult,  by  reafon  of 
the  rolling  of  the  furges,  and  the  breaking 
of  the  fea  on  thefandy  flat  ftrand,  as  it  does 
all  along  this  coall  from  this  cape  to  IJfenj. 

I  had  here  a  pretty  good  trade  for  gold, 
during  the  three  days  I  lay  before  the  vil¬ 
lages,  under  the  cape. 

From  St.  Apolonia  to  Axim, 

S  about  nine  leagues,  the  land  between 
them  very  low,  and  planted  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  coco  and  palm-trees  j  the  ffiore 
very  wide,  being  a  curious  fandy  flat  ftrand, 
fit  to  travel  over  in  chaifes,  or  coaches,  as  far 
as  about  a  league  weft  of  Ax'm,  where  the 
pleafant  river  Cobra,  or  Ancober,  parts  the 
kingdom  of  Sokoo  and  Axim. 

There  are  but  two  villages  on  the  ffiore,  be¬ 
tween  cvptSt.Apolonia,  and  the  nvtrMatuu, 
which  are  Agutnene  and  Bogio,  feated  among 
the  coco  and  palm-trees  •,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  trade  at  them.  The  ffiore  bending 
away  to  eaft-north-eaft  of  the  Bigjotior  fome 
leagues,  and  the  Dutch  fort  bearing  E  S  E. 
the  ffiips  trading  along  the  coaft,  commonly 
fteer  that  courfe  from  St.  Apolonia  ;  from 
whence  the  tide  runs  along  the  coaft  to 
Axim.  Juft  by  Bogio,  the  river  Mancu  falls 
into  the  fea,  is  large  and  wide,  coming  down 
from  Igiiira,  where  it  is  choak’d  by  mighty 
falls  and  rocks,  and  confequently  not 
navigable  *,  but  yields  much  fine  gold, 
which  the  Blacks  get  by  diving  among  the 
rocks. 

The  river  Cobra,  is  about  four  EngUJh 
miles  weft  of  the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Antony, 
or  Axim.  The  Portuguefe  gave  it  this  name 
of  Cobra,  that  is,  a  fnake,  from  the  many 
windings  of  its  courfe,  up  the  inland,  for 
about  twenty  four  leagues,  thro*  the  coun- 
try  of  Iguir a.  It  is  very  wide  at  the  mouth, 
but  fo  ffiallow,  that  boats  can  fcarce  pafs 
up  *,  however,  a  little  farther  in,  it  grows 
deeper  and  narrower,  and  fo  continues  for 


many  leagues  the'utmoft  extent  of  its  courfe 
up  the  country  being  unknown.  Thofe  who 
have  gone  three  days  up  it,  affirm,  it  to  be 
as  pleafant  as  any  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  not  excepting  Seflro,  nor  Wida  or 
Fida  both  the  banks  being  adorn’d  with 
fine  lofty  trees,  affording  a  moft  agreeable 
ffiade.  Nor  is  it  lefs  pleafint  to  obferve  the 
beautiful  birds  of  various  colours,  and  the 
monkeys  fporting  on  the  green  boughs,  all 
the  way  along  •,  and  to  render  the  voyage 
ftill  more  delightful  to  travellers,,  when 
they  have  failed  about  a  league  and  a  half  up, 
they  are  entertained  with  the  profpedl  of  the 
fine  populous  village  of  Ancober,  ftretching 
out  about  an  Engltjh  mile  along  its  weftern 
ffiore.  Higher  up,  are  the  falls  and  rocks 
above-mentioned  •,  where  the  Blacks  diving, 
bring  up  much  gold.  About  that  place  are 
feveral  fine  villageSj  compofed  of  three  fe¬ 
veral  nations.  The  firft  of  them  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river,  is  Ancober  5  the  next 
to  it,  Abocroe  j  and  the  third,  Iguir  a.  An- 
coher  is  governed  by  its  king  ;  but  the  o- 
ther  two  are  commonwealths. 

Formerly  the  drove  a  very  confidera- 

ble  trade  there,  and  had  a  fort  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Iguir  a  •,  for  befides  the  gold  carry’d 
thither  from  all  other  parts,  the  country  it 
felfhas  fome  mines. 

Kingdom  of  Axim,  and  Dutch  fort  there. 

■p  R  O  M  the  river  Cobra  to  the  Dutch 
fort  at  Axim,  the  coaft  runs  S  E.  all 
over  wooded.  This  kingdom  of  Axim, 
or  Atzyn,  or  Achen,  extends  about  feven 
leagues  in  length,  from  the  river  of  Ancober 
to  the  village  of  Boefua,  near  Boutry,  or 
Boetroe,  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cape  Fres-Pontas,  which  runs  out  to 
the  fea  before  it.  This  kingdom  borders 
weftward  on  that  of  Sokoo,  northward’  on 
that  of  Iguira,  and  eaftward  on  the  Ancete 
country  *,  the  ocean  being  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  coaft  in  many  places  full  of  rocks  and 
cliffs  great  and  fmall,  next  the  fea. 

The  country  has  very  many  large  zndi'^dUges: 
beautiful  villages,  all  of  them  extraordi¬ 
nary  populous,  fome  feated  on  the  ffiore, 
and  others  farther  up  the  inland.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  the  former  lie  about  the 
Dutch  fort,  and  at  Poequefoe,  near  the  hill 
Mamfro,  or  cape  Fres-Pontas.  The  land 
is  well  cultivated. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  rich, 
driving  a  great  trade  with  the  Europe ans**'^*^' 
for  gold,  moft  of  which  they  fell  to  the  Eng- 
Itjh  and  Zealand  interlopers,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fevere  penalties  above-mention’d  ;  fo 
that  the  Dutch  company  has  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  gold,  that  coaft  af¬ 
fords.  The  great  plenty  of  gold  brought 
down  hither  from  the  wealthy  country  of 
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Chap.  2-  o/’South-Guinea. 


yljjine,  befides  what  the  mines  of  Igulra 
produce,  makes  a  flourifliing  commerce ;  and 
therefore  Axhn  was  by  European  traders 
look’d  upon  as  the  beft  place  for  gold,  and 
confequently  much  reforted  to  i  but  de- 
dined  very  much  in  the  year  1 68 1,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  long  wars  that  had  then  been 
between  Ant  a  and  Adom^  which  almoft 
difpeopled  the  country,  and  accordingly 
ruined  the  trade  •,  in  fo  much,  that  it  could 
fcarce  be  reftor’d  in  ten  years  to  its  for¬ 
mer  condition,  as  the  fifcal  of  Axim  de- 
dar’d  to  me. 

Achom-  The  village,  or  town  of  Achomhene^  lies 
htncvil-  ftretchM  out  in  a  line,  under  the  command 
of  the  Dutch  fort,  having  a  wood  behind  it, 
which  comes  down  with  a  defcent  •,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  village  a  fine  fpacious  ftrand,  of 
hard  fand,  and  a  great  number  of  coco  and 
other  trees  planted  at  equal  diftances  among 
the  houfes,  along  the  village,  which  make 
the  profpeft  very  pleafant. 

Axim  The  little  fhallow  river  Axim^  runs  thro’ 
river.  the  village,  coming  down  from  the  country 
of  Iguira^  and  fupplying  it  with  frelh  water. 
This  river  is  fcarce  difcernible  at  the  mouth, 
nothing  appearing  but  a  little  gentle  over¬ 
flowing  of  its  water  over  the  ftrand,  which 
falls  into  the  ocean  near  the  fort. 

The  fir  md,  The  ftrand  is  all  as  it  were  fenced  in 
with  abundance  of  greater  and  fmaller  rocks, 
fome  ftanding  out  in  the  fea,  and  others 
nearer  the  fhore  ;  which  renders  the  accefs 
to  it  hazardous  and  difficult,  the  fea  break¬ 
ing  furioufly  on  the  faid  rocks,  when  it 
blows  hard. 

Fort  St.  Fort  St.  Antony  is  feated  on  a  large  high 
Antony,  rock,  running  out  from  the  fhore  to  the 
fea,  in  the  nature  of  a  narrow  peninfula, 
with  a  high  round  rocky  head,  on  which 
the  fort  ftands  i  fo  encompafs’d  on  every 
fide  with  lefter  rocks  and  clifts,  that  the 
only  accefs  to  it  is  on  the  land  fide,  where 
it  is  well  fortified  with  breaft-works,  a 
draw-bridge,  and  a  battery  of  good  large 
guns  to  cover  the  whole. 

The  rock  on  which  the  fort  is  built  being 
of  a  fmall  compafs,  the  whole  work  is  fo  ; 
and  therefore  from  fome  diftance  out  at  fea, 

I  •' 

it  looks  like  a  large,  lofty  white  houfe. 
This  fort,  with  the  village  Achomhene.,  and 
the  land  behind  it,  and  the  feveral  high  and 
low  rocks,  which  cover  the  ftrand,  all  to- 
I  gether  yield  a  pleafant  profpedf,  full  of  va¬ 

riety,  from  about  two  EngliJJj  miles  at  fea 
diftance. 

The  natives  ufually  depofite  their  goods, 
wives  and  children,  on  fome  of  thefe  rocks, 
or  in  retir’d  woods,  when  they  are  to  take 
the  field  againft  their  enemies,  that  they 
may  be  fecure,  in  cafe  they  lofe  the  day. 
The  fame  is  done  by  feveral  Indian  nations 
in  America.,  and  fo  it  was  formerly  by  the 
VoL.V. 


Amorites.,  leaving  a  guard  with  their  families  Barrot. 
in  fome  place  of  ftrength. 

The  Portnguefe  built  this  fort,  where  it 
now  ftands,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St. 

Antonj^  which  it  ftill  retains.  In  the  days 
of  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  tliole  people 
had  erefted  another,  on  a  little  head  on  the 
fhore, near  the  village,which  they  were  forced 
to  demolift,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  attacks 
the  natives  made  upon  it,  and  then  built 
this  in  a  place  of  more  defence  and  natural 
ftrength. 

The  Dutch  took  this  fort  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  ninth  of 
January,  1642  *,  and  in  the  enfuing  treaty 
of  peace  between  Portugal  and  Holland, 
it  was  yielded  up  to  the  Dutch  tVeft-India 
company,  which  poftefiTes  it  at  prefent. 

The  fort,  we  faid  before,  is  not  great,  but 
handfomely  built,  being  triangular,  and 
ftrong  by  nature.  It  has  two  batteries  on 
the  land  fide,  and  one  to  the  fea,  with  pro¬ 
per  out-works,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls 
are  of  black  ftone  of  the  country,  low  to 
the  fea,  becaufe  the  rock  is  there  high  and 
fteep,  and  much  higher  towards  the  land. 

There  were  twenty  two  iron  guns  on  the  bat¬ 
teries,  when  I  was  there,  befides  fome  pat- 
tareroes.  The  gate  of  the  fort  is  lows  and 
well  fecured  by  a  ditch,  eight  foot  deep, 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  over  it  a  draw-bridge, 
defended  by  two  pattareroes ;  befides  a  fpur, 
that  can -contain  twenty  men,  and  feveral 
fteps  cut  in  the  rock,  like  flairs,  to  get  up 
to  the  fort  through  the  fpur. 

The  chief  fador’s  houfe  is  neatly  built  Faitor's 
of  brick,  and  high,  being  triangular,  mthhoHfe. 
only  three  fronts  ;  before  one  of  which,  on 
the  weft  fide,  is  a  very  fmall  fpot  of  ground, 
planted  with  a  few  orange-trees. 

This  place  is  generally  garrifoned  with 
twenty  five  white  men,  and  as  many  Blacks, 
under  a  fergeant,  in  the  company’s  pay  ; 
and  if  well  ftored  with  provifions,  may  hold 
out  againft  an  army  of  the  natives.  One 
inconveniency  here,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other 
forts  on  this  coaft  is,  that  the  violent  rains 
of  the  winter  feafon,  cau.^e  the  walls  to 
moulder  away  in  feveral  places,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  continual  charge  to  repair  and  keep 
them  in  good  order  ;  for  which  reafon,  the 
Dutch  have  a  lime-kiln  near  the  village, 
to  make  lime  of  oyfter-fliells,  whereof  there 
is  great  plenty  at  Axim,  fo  as  not  only  to 
ferve  the  fort,  but  to  fupply  other  places 
along  the  coaft,  and  even  Mina. 

Ehe  Natives, 

P  Achombene,  are  moft  of  them  fifher- 
men,  and  make  large  canoes  of  a  con- 
fiderable  burden,  to  fell  to  foreigners,  for 
their  ufe  upon  the  Gold  Coaji,  and  at  Fida 
and  Ardra,  to  pafs  over  the  bars,  and 

Qjl  carry 
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Barbot.  c.irry  their  goods  snd  proviBons  along  the 

coad.  ,  ^  , 

The  country  produces  abundance  ot 

rice,  water-melons,  ananas,  cocos,  bananas, 
orano-es,  fweet  and  four  lemons,  and  other 
fruit^and  falleting  *,  but  no  great  quantity 
of  maiz,  nor  fo  fweet  as  is  generally  in  o- 
ther  parts  ot  the  Gold  Codjl^  becaufe  of  too 
much  wet;  the  land  being  continually 
more  moiften’d  with  rain,  than  any  other 
place  about  it  t  infomuch,  that  the  Blacks^ 
will  tell  you,  the  wet  weather  lafts  eleven 
months  and  twenty  nine  days  in  a  year, 
there  being  fcarce  a  day  of  fair  dry  weather, 
and  therefore  only  rice  and  trees  grow  to 
perfeftion,  other  things  being  commonly 
fpoil’d  by  too  much  moifture. 

Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  fheep,  cows,  goats, 
and  abundance  of  wild  and  tame 
pidgcons,  and  other  fowl  of  feveral  forts. 
The  palm-wine  is  alfo  very  common  and 
excellent  ;  and  the  apes  fine  and  gam.e- 
fomc. 

To  conclude,  this  place  in  my  opinion 
is  the  moft  tempting  of  any  on  all  the  coaft 
of  Guinea^  taking  one  thing  with  another. 
You  have  there  a  perpetual  greennefs,  which 
affords  a  comfortable  lhade,  againft  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  under  the  lofty 
palm  and  other  trees  planted  about  the  vil¬ 
lage,  with  a  fweet  harmony  of  many  birds 
of  feveral  forts  perching  on  them.  The 
walk  on  the  low  flat  ftrand  along  the  fea- 
fiJe,  is  no  lefs  pleafant  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  ;  and  from  the  platform  of  the  fort 
is  a  moft  delightful  profpeft  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  many  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  about 
it ;  which  afford  but  one  fafe  paffige  for 
boats  and  canoes  to  come  to  the  ftrand. 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  it  is 
not  fo  healthy  as  other  places  on  the  coaft, 
becaufe  of  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  winter  feafon. 


Power  of  the  Dutch. 

Dutch  TT  ^  ^  Butch  Opper-Koopman^  or  chief 
f Actor's  UH-  faftor,  has  an  abfolute  authority  over 

thority.  the  whole  country  of  Axm  ;  the  natives  be¬ 
ing  fo  entirely  reduc’d  under  fubjedtion  by 
thole  people,  that  they  dare  not  refufe  him 
any  thing,  but  are  obliged  to  ferve  him  to 
the  utmoft  ;  nor  will  they  prefume  to  de¬ 
cide  any  controverfy  of  moment  without  his 
knowledge  and  approbation  ;  he  being  as  a 
chief  judge  or  juftice,  to  punifh,  even  the 
greateft  of  the  Blacks.  All  fines  impofed 
are  paid  into  the  faid  fadtor’s  hands,  who 
diftributes  them  to  the  injur’d  perfons,  firft 
dedudfing  his  own  fees,  which  are  very 
large,  hor  example,  z  Black  ht  fined  a 
hundred  crowns  for  any  crime,  the  fadlor’s 
fees  amount  to  two  thirds,  and  the  affembly  of 


Caboceiros  has  the  other  third  ;  but  in  cafes  of 
murder,  or  robbery,  or  compelling  them  to 
pay  their  debts,  three  fourths  of  the  whole  are 
the  plaintif’s,  and  the  other  fourth  is  for  the 
fadtor  and  the  Caboceiros ;  the  former  taking 
two  thirds  thereof,  and  the  latter  one. 

So  great  is  the  authority  of  this  fadtor  at 
Axim.,  and  throughout  the  country  of  An- 
cober^i  that  the  Blacks  dare  not  fhelter  a 
criminal,  but  muft  deliver  him  up  to  be 
punifh’d  by  him,  according  to  his  offence, 
which  renders  that  poll  very  beneficial  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  reckon’d  the  next  to  the 
general  at  Mina :  for  when  the  general’s 
place  is  vacant,  the  chief  fadtor  at  Axbn 
fucceeds  in  that  employment. 

The  fifhermen  pay  the  Butch  fadtor  the 
eighth  part  of  all  the  fifh  they  take,  which 
is  pretty  confiderable,  there  being  many  of 
them  at  Axim.,  as  has  been  faid. 

Three  leagues  eaft  of  the  Butch  fort  of 
St.  Antony.,  is  the  hill  Maufro^  and  near  it 
the  village  Poequefoe,  pretty  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  one  Jan  or  John  being  captain  of 
it.  The  hill  is  very  proper  to  build  a  fort 
on,  being  clofe  to  the  firft  point  of  cape  Tres- 
Tres-Pontas.  Pontas. 

This  cape  had  the  name  given  it  by  the 
Portuguefe.,  from  its  three  points,  or  heads, 
like  three  little  hills,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  each  other.  It  runs  out  fouthward  to 
four  degr.  fifteen  min.  north  latitude,  and 
the  diftances  between  the  three  heads  form 
two  bays ;  on  the  fhore  whereof  are  three 
villages,  Acor.,  Accuon.,  and  Injiama,  or  as 
the  EngUJh  call  iiBikisko.  ^ 

Acoba  or  Acor  a  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Three  vil- 
firft  bay,  from  the  weft  eaftward.  Accuon., 
another  village,  lies  on  the  afeent  of  the 
middle  head  of  the  cape,  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  it ;  and  Bikisko  is  in  a  little  gulph 
form’d  by  the  land,  between  the  head  or 
point  and  Accuon. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  come  up  with  boats 
to  the  two  firft  villages,  than  to  this  laft, 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  becaufe  of  a 
ridge  of  rocks  and  fhoals  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulph.  At  my  laft  voyage  I  had  a 
boat  overfet  there,  and  two  of  the  men 
drowned  ;  and  another  time,  was  like  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  fate  my  felf.  But  at  the 
firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  bar 
is  very  fafe  for  any  boats  that  will  wood 
and  water  afhore  ;  there  being  other  necef- 
faries  alfo,  as  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  and 
poultry,  whereof  there  is  fufficient  plenty, 
at  certain  times,  efpecially  towards  the  end 
of  the  winter  feafon.  The  water  is  ufually 
taken  there  from  a  large  pond,  juft  by  the 
ftrand  ;  but  fometimes  the  fea  happens  to 
overflow  it,  and  then  frefh  water  muft  be 
fetch’d  a  good  half  mile  up  the  land.  The 
wood  alfo  is  fometimes  cut  juft  by  the  ftiore, 

and 
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and  at  other  times  an  Englijh  mile  from  it, 
up  the  country,  behind  the  village,  as  the 
Caboceiro  thinks  fit;  who  muft  be  paid  be¬ 
fore-hand,  for  the  liberty  of  wooding  and 
watering. 

The  trade  is  here  but  indifferent,  as  well 
as  at  the  two  above-mentioned  villages,  the 
Blacks  of  Injiama,  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
being  almoft  intradbable,  of  a  turbulent,  vio¬ 
lent,  knavifh  temper,  and  great  adulteraters 
of  gold. 


Some  reckon  the  aforefaid  villages  to  be-  Barbot. 
long  to  the  petty  king  of  WarJJoas  or  little 
hikajfan^  that  country  thus  interfering  be¬ 
twixt  the  kingdom  of  Axim  and  that  of  Anta ; 
but  whether  it  be  fo  or  not, matters  not  much. 

The  whole  country  about  capeT res-Pontas 
is  hilly  and  wooded ;  one  fort  of  which  wood 
is  yellov/,  whereof  very  fine  chairs,  beds, 
tables,  and  other  houfiiold  goods  are  made. 

There  are  many  of  this  fort  of  trees  at  Acoda^ 
efpecially  behind  the  Brandenhurgers  fort. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  kingdom  of  Anta,  and  commonwealth  of  Adorn,  deferibed. 


Anta  Kingdom. 

Extent  and  r'T^JrlE  kingdom  of  or  HantCi  as 

hundaries.  J|^  the  Blacks  call  it,  begins,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation,  at  the  village  Boe- 
firdy  between  Infiama  and  the  cape  or  head  of 
Boetro't^  and  extends  eaftward  to  Sama,\RhtYt 
it  borders  on  that  of  Jabs^  which  is  its  eaftern 
boundary.  On  the  north  it  has  Ado?n^  on 
the  north  north-vveft  on  the  north- 

weft  Iguira^  on  the  weft  Inkajjan  and  Axim^ 
and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  the  Ocean. 
It  is  about  ten  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
full  of  hills,  covered  with  very  fine  large 
trees.  The  valleys  between  the  hills  are  fpa- 
cious,  the  foil  proper  for  producing  of  all 
forts  of  fruit  and  plants,  as  being  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  ;  and  produces  abundance  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  good  rice,  fweet  red  maiz  or  Indian 
corn,  which  is  the  beft  fort,  potatoes,  yams, 
and  ftigar-canes,  larger  and  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  place  along  the  coaft,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  river  Boetrou  *,  where,  if  the 
land  were  laid  out  and  improved,  as  in  A- 
7nerica^  it  would  richly  anfwer  the  coft  and 
trouble  of  plantations  and  fugar-works. 

^rodua  affords  the  very  beft  fort  of  palm- 

wine  and  oil,  in  great  quantities  *,  alfo  coco¬ 
nuts,  ananas,  oranges,  fmall  lemons, 
and  all  forts  of  tame,  as  well  as  wild  beafts, 
elephants,  tygers,  wild  cats,  deer,  ferpents, 
fome  of  them  above  twenty  foot  long,  and 
others  fmaller. 

fleafant  whole  coqntry  abounds  in  villages, 

country,  well  peopled  *,  the  air  is  the  wholefomeft  on 
the  coaft,  the  country  being  open,  and  not 
fo  woody  as  in  other  parts.  It  is  watered  by 
a  frefh  river,  which  runs  by  the  Dutch  fort 
at  Boetroe\  from  the  inward  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  adorned  with  curious  tall  trees  on  both 
fides,  affording  a  pleafant  fhade,  almoft  a- 
crofs  it.  The  mangroves  which  grow  a- 
long  the  banks,  under  the  lofty  trees,  are 
loaded  with  oyfters,  growing  to  the  boughs. 
It  is  navigable  about  four  leagues  up  from 
the  fea,  -but  is  impaffable  any  higher,  by 


reafbn  of  the  vaft  water-falls,  tumbling 
down  from  the  rocks.  It  fwarms  with  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  crocodiles,  which  feed 
on  the  fifii  the  river  abounds  in.  There  is  no 
conceiving  what  a  prodigious  number  of 
monkeys,  of  feveral  forts,  there  is  ail  about 
this  country.  1  carried  fome  to  Pans,  which 
were  look’d  upon  as  the  fineft  and  moft 
gamefome,  of  any  ever  brought  thither. 

The  principal  villages  of  Anla,  along  the 
fea-coaft,  are  Boetrae  or  Boutry,  Poyera  or 
Petri-Grande,  Pando,  Tacorary,  the  largeft 
of  all,  Sacunde,  Anta,  and  all  trading 
places. 

Boetroe  is  feated  on  a  little  river,  at  the  Boetrod 
foot  of  a  high  hill,  on  which  tlie  Dutch  have  village. 
a  fmall  irregular  fort,  being  an  oblong,  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  defended  by  two  very 
indifferent  batteries,  mounted  with  eight 
fmall  guns.  This  fort  was  erected  by  one 
Carolof,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch,  with 
the  confent  of  the  king  of  Anta,  to  whom 
it  pays  a  yearly  tribute  in  gold,  and  was 
called  Badenflein  or  Batenflein.  It  com¬ 
mands  the  village  of  Boetroe.  This  village 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  its  trade  very  in- 
confiderable,  and  would  ftill  be  lefs,  were 
It  not  for  the  inland  Blacks,  who  now  and 
then  refort  thither  from  Adorn  and  other 
parts,  bringing  very  good  gold.  In  1682, 
when  I  was  there,  the  trade  was  very  dull, 
becaufe  of  the  precedent  war  betv/ixt 
Adotn  and  Anta,  which  ended  in  1681,  but 
had  fo  difpeopled  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Anta,  that  feveral  had  not  ten  families  left 
in  them ;  but  at  my  arrival,  the  commerce 
began  a  little  to  revive,  by  the  coming  down 
of  the  Adorn  Blacks.  The  king  of  Ania  re- 
fides  about  four  leagues  from  the  fort,  up  the 
inland,  and  is  often  at  variance  with  the  a- 
forefiid  Blacks  of  Adorn  ;  their  territories  ly¬ 
ing  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  extend  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Sama  or  Chama  and  Cobra, 
diftant  near  twenty  leagues  from  each  other, 
along  the  coaft,  and  feem  to  go  up  the  river 
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Barbot.^^w^z  in  a  line,  and  then  to  turn  with  a  nar- 
row  flip  away  to  Cobra.  The  Dutch  reckon 
the  air  of  Boetroe  the  wholefoiTieft  ot  all  the 
Gold-Coajf,  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Adom  Commonwealth, 

viUainoHs  TS  governed  by  feveral  of  the  prime  men, 
repuhit-  as  a  republick,  and  might  raife  a  power- 
ful  army,  were  the  governors  unanimous. 
This  commonwealth  of  Adom  is  a  plague  to 
all  its  neighbours,  efpecially  to  the  Antefians 
and  Ancoberians.,  being  no  better  than  a  cori- 
gregation  of  thieves  and  villains,  outrageous, 
reftTefs,  cruel,  and  bloody  in  their  wars ; 
taking  a  delight  to  fuck  the  blood  out  of  the 
wounds  of  their  enemies,  for  fpite  and  hatred. 
Poyera  Po'jcra  01*  Petry-Grande  and  P andos  or 
-village.  Pampena),  two  villages  between  Boetroe  and 
Pocorary.,  are  very  indilferent  places  for  trade, 
being  inhabited  by  none  but  husbandmen 
and  fifliermen.  The  country  about  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  maiz  or  Indian  wheat  ; 
and  thefe  two  places  are  known  from  fea  by 
a  vafl:  rock  near  the  fliore,  which  the  Blacks 
worfliip  as  a  deity,  as  they  do  the  other 
rock,  lym^he^orePacorary,  whereof  I  fhall 
fay  more  hereafter,  on  account  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Blacks. 

Tacorary  principal  town. 

n^Acorary.,  the  principal  town  on  the  coaft 
^  of  Anta.,  {lands  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  buts  at  S  E.  into  the  fea,  with  fe¬ 
veral  rocks  about  it,  fome  of  them  above, 
and  others  under  water  ;  running  out  near 
two  Englijh  miles  to  fea,  as  appears  by  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them.  The  town 
is  eafily  feen  from  fea,  when  you  are  pafs’d 
the  fiid  rocks.  The  land  behind  the  town, 
is  no  lefs  agreeable  than  that  about  Boutry^ 
but  rather  exceeds  it  •,  the  vales  being  ex- 
extremely  fertile  and  delightful,  as  are  the 
plains,  fome  of  them  very  fpacious,  and 
adorned  with  lofty  trees  and  pleafant  woods. 
Between  the  rows  of  trees,  the  paths  are 
covered  with  white  fand ;  on  which  are  im¬ 
printed  the  footfteps  of  various  v/ild  beails, 
as  elephants,  tygers,  deer,  ^c.  as  alfo  of 
tame  cattle. 

Witfen  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fmall  fort  here, 
Dutch  ^  fome  diftance  from  the 

town,  called  fort  Witfen^  which  the  Englijh 
took  from  them  by  florm,  in  the  year  1 664, 
under  commodore  Holmes.  The  Dutch  re¬ 
took  it  the  next  year  under  admiral  Ruyter, 
who  caufed  it  to  be  blown  up,  as  a  place  of 
fmall  conlequence,  having  only  feven  or 
eight  fmall  guns,  and  of  great  expence  to 
maintain;  lo  he  put  to  thefword  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ol  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  The  ruins 
of  the  fort  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  the  F.nglijh, 
Dutch.,  Dan~'s.,  Swedes.,  and  Byandenbur^ers.f 
having  all  poffefTed  it  fucceflively.  The 


Dutch  have  ahoufe  there  at  prefent,  but  are 
often  obliged  to  forfake  it,  being  frequently 
affaulted  and  beat  off  by  the  Blacks^  who  dill 
remember  the  former  Dutch  expedition,  and 
the  cruelties  then  exercifed  on  the  natives. 

There  are  French  authors,  who  pretend, 
this  fort  was  firft  eredled  by  fome  of  their 
nation ;  but  I  could  not  be  convinced  of  it 
upon  examination. 

The  Facorarians  have  a  peculiar  art  at  ma-  Large  ca¬ 
king  the  fined  and  larged  canoes  of  all  the 
coad  of  Guinea.^  of  the  fingle  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
being  thirty  foot  long,  and  feven  or  eight  in 
breadth,  which  will  carry  above  ten  tun  of 
goods,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  Blacks  to 
paddle  them. 

The  fhips  bound  iorWida  and.^rJr^,  com¬ 
monly  furnifh  themfelves  here  with  fuch  ca¬ 
noes,  as  well  as  at  Amm^  and  give  the  va¬ 
lue  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  derling  in  goods, 
for  one  of  the  larged  canoes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Facorary  being  a  crafty  inhabl- 
treacherous  people,  they  have  but  little  trade;  tants. 
tho’  fhips  can  ride  fafe  in  the  bay,  into  which 
the  fmall  river  of  St.  George  empties  itfelf, 
about  a  league  to  the  eadward  of  the  town. 

The  coad  affords  vad  quantities  of  oy- 
ders,  the  fhells  ferving  to  make  lime ;  and 
along  it  are  fome  large  rocks,  to  which  the 
Blacks  pay  their  devotions. 

Other  Villages. 

H  E  village  Sacunde  is  feated  at  the  other  Sacunde. 
corner  of  the  bay,  being  as  rich  a  place 
in  gold,  and  as  healthy,  as  any  along  that 
coad.  The  French  formerly  had  a  fettle- 
ment  there  ;  at  prefent  xheEngliJh  and  Dutch 
have  each  of  them  a  drong  Houfe. 

Anta  and  Boare  are  two  fmall  villages,  be- 
tween  Sacunde  and  Sama.,  not  confiderable  Boare. 
for  any  gold  trade,  unlefs  by  accident.  The 
country  behind  them  is  very  hilly  and  woody. 

Anta  is  only  famous  for  the  great  quantity  of 
excellent  palm-wine  it  produces,  for  which 
the  Blacks  refort  thither,  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  about,  and  carry  it  to  fell  all 
along  the  Gold-Coajt.  The  land  about  Anta 
is  very  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  all 
forts  of  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit,  and  dored 
with  goats  and  poultry.  The  dones  here  are 
of  a  dark  ruddy  colour.  Several  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Anta  are  afflieded  with  ravenous  ap¬ 
petites,  thought  to  proceed  from  their  drink¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  palm-wine,  called  Crifta. 

The  gold  is  brought  hither  from  Iguira 
and  Mompa.)  when  the  people  of  Adom  grant 
free  pafTage  through  their  country  ;  fo  that 
fometimes  there  is  an  indifferent  good  trade 
at  Anta,  and  fometimes  not,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  people  of  Adom,  towards 
the  adjacent  nations,  being  podeflecl  of  the 
paffes  the  inland  merchants  mud  come 
through  to  trade  on  the  coad ;  by  which 

means 


Coafis  of  South-GuineA- 


If? 


^HAP.  3- 

means  the  people  of  Adorn  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enriching  themfelves  ;  befides  that 
they  have  feveral  gold  mines  without  their 
own  territories.  Their  wealth  and  numbers 
have  fo  puffed  them  up,  that  thofe  who  are 
to  deal  with  then\,  ought  to  behave  them¬ 
felves  with  fingular  diferetion. 
iama.  Sama  is  on  a  hill,  watered  by  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  6'/.  George^  running  at  the  foot  of  the 
faid  hill,  and  thence  to  the  fea.  There  are 
;  about  two  hundred  houfes  or  cabbins,  fo  fea- 

j  ted,  as  to  form  three  fmall  villages  together  ; 

;  one  of  which  is  juft  under  the  Dutch  fort  of 

St.  Sebajiian,  fo  named  by  the  Portuguefcy 
who  built  it,  and  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch.  The  place  is  populous,  but 
the  inhabitants  the  pooreft  on  that  coaft. 

5utch  fott  is  about  the  farrie  compafs  as  that 

'vrt.  at  Boutryy  but  fomewhat  longer  j  having 

I  four  fmall  batteries  and  eight  guns.  In  the 

i  wars  between  England  and  Hollandy  it  was 

almoft  laid  level  with  the  ground,  being 
f  only  enclofed  with  palifadoes,  which  moved 

I  the  Englijh  to  attack  it,  in  conjunflion  with 

f  the  Blacks  of  Jahsy  but  were  repulfed  ;  and 

I  then  the  Dutch  finiftaed  it. 

;  T his  fmall  fort  looks  indifferent  well  from 

[  the  fea,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  you  are  to  the 

i  fouthward  of  it,  and  then  fhows  like  a  white 

houfe.  The  lodgings  in  it  are  pretty  con¬ 
venient,  and  it  is  well  feated  for  the  trade 
with  Ado7n  and  Wafljas  \  which  nations  come 
down  hither  to  purchafe  European  goods  for 
i  gold,  and  tranfport  them  to  very  remote  in¬ 

land  countries,  who  they  fay  fell  them  again 
to  others  beyond  them,  fuppofed  to  befome 
JVLooriJh  inhabitants  along  the  river  Niger,  by 
the  account  the  Blacks  give  of  them,  and  of 
their  fortreffes. 

The  Dutch  have  almoft  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  Blacks  of  Sama,  as  over  thofe  of 
Axm  ;  but  they  pay  a  yearly  duty  to  the 
king  of  Gavi,  for  the  fort,  that  being  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  their  fhips  to  water,  wood, 
and  fupply  themfelves  with  other  neceffaries. 
The  right  road  to  anchor  before  this  place  is 
in  nine  fathom  water,  ouzy  ground  about  a 
league  from  the  fhore,  having  the  fort  at 
north-weft  and  by  weft. 

The  river  St.  fuan  at  Sama,  takes  its  courfe 
'  from  the  fort,  pafling  by  the  countries  of 

Jabs,  Adorn,  and  Juffer  ;  and,  as  the  natives 
I  report,  reaches  four  hundred  leagues  up  the 

country,  being  not  altogether  fo  large  as  Rio 
Cobra,  but  wide  enough,  and  navigable 
fome  way  up,  by  which  the  Dutch  receive  a 
conftderable  advantage  j  for  befides  the  frefh 
water,  it  furnifhes  the  fort  with  fuel  and 
wood,  as  well  as  the  fhips.  And  were  it  not 
for  thefe  advantages,  they  would  not  keep  it, 
the  trade  being  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  it  fo  very  expenfive.  Befides,  that  they 
are  continually  plagued  with  a  villainous  fort 
of  Blacks,  amongft  whom  thofe  of  Adotn  are 
VoL.V. 


none  of  the  beft,  whofe  country  ftretches  it-  Barbot. 
felf  in  a  ftreight  line  along  this  river,  and 
contains  feveral  iftands  in  the  midft  of  it,  a- 
dorned  with  fine  towns  and  villages  j  and 
thence  ftretches  fixteen  leagues  weftward  to 
the  river  Ancober.  So  that  this  land  of  Adoin 
muft  be  very  large. 

The  Dutch  formerly  undertook  to  travel 
by  water,  towards  the  head  of  this  river,  up¬ 
on  the  unanimous  report  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  came  down  thro’  countries  that  were 
very  rich  in  gold.  T o  that  purpofe  they  fent 
fix  men  in  a  ftoop,  well  armed  and  provided  ; 
who  thirteen  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  fort,  returned  back  ;  having  for  twelve 
days  together  rowed  againft  a  violent  rapid 
ftream,  finding  the  river  choaked  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  rocks  and  fhoals  juft  under  water, 
and  mighty  water-falls. 

I  have  already  faid  that  the  river  is  wide 
and  pradlicable  for  boats  and  (loops  at  the 
mouth,  ahd  fome  leagues  upwards ;  but  I 
muft  warn  the  failors  againft  the  rock  called 
the  Sugar-Loaf,  near  its  mouth,  elfe  they  may 
fplit  on  it,  as  has  feveral  times  happened  ; 
and  fome  have  been  loft,  efpecially  if  the 
fea  happened  to  turn,  or  was  rough. 

I  muft  alfo  warn  them  of  the  llioals  and 
rocks  that  lie  out  half  a  league  to  fea,  on  the 
coaft  between  Sarna  and  Boarei  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  Blacks  call  this  river  BoJfu?7i-Braj 
and  adore  it  as  a  god,  as  the  word  BoJ[fu7n 
fignifies. 

The  Blacks  of  the  little  territory  of  faheUy 
eaft  of  this  place,  fomewhat  up  the  country, 
bring  down  to  Sarna,  their  corn,  fruit, 
plants,  chickens,  Csfci 

JA  BS  C  0  UNTRY. 

H  E  country  of  the  Jabs,  or  Tabbah  as 
the  Englijh  call  it,  commences  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  fort  St.  Sebajlian,  and  runs  a  few 
leagues  up  the  inland,  and  along  the  fea-fliore 
to  that  of  Commany  or  Cornmendo  ;  being  but 
a  ftnall  diftridl,  not  very  potent,  tho’  the  firft: 
kingdom  you  meet  with  in  coming  from  the 
higher  country. 

The  king  of  Jabs  is  as  poor  as  his  fubjetffs, 
tho*  his  little  kingdom  makes  a  conftderable 
advantage  of  planting  and  felling  maiz  every 
year  j  fo  that  they  might  foon  grow  rich, 
did  not  their  powerful  neighbours  conti¬ 
nually  fleece  and  keep  them  under  which 
they  are  not  able  to  prevent.  The  AdG7ne- 
fians  value  the  king  of  Jabs  fo  little,  that 
they  fay,  one  of  their  chief  governors  (whom 
they  account  very  potent)  can  carry  the  king 
^  Jabs  upon  his  horns. 

The  village  Abroby  is  the  only  notable  Abroby 
place  that  occurs  on  the  fea-coaft,  of  this 
little  country  of  Jabs,  being  feated  in  a  bay, 
which  terminates  at  the  cape  Aldea  de  Lorres, 

Aldea  in  Portugiiefe  fignifies  a  Village% 
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Bakbot.  This  village  Is  divided  Into  two  parts, with 
ygj-y  large  plains  behind  it,  betwixt  the  town 
and  the  hilly  country ;  which  makes  the  coaft 
to  appear  like  double  land  at  a  diftance  on 
the  fea.  The  country  about  produces  much 
maiz  and  poultry  •,  but  no  great  quantity  of 
gold  is  traded  for  here;  and  what  there  is,  ge¬ 
nerally  debafed  with  brafs,  copper,  or  filver, 
as  well  as  at  moil  of  the  before-defcribed  places. 

To  conclude  with  thefe  countries  of  Adorn 
and  Anta  ;  the  foil  is  very  good  and  fruit¬ 
ful  in  corn  and  other  produft ;  which  it  af¬ 
fords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what  ferves 
their  own  ufe,  they  always  expofe  great 
quantities  to  fale.  They  have  competent 
numbers  of  cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and 
the  rivers  areabundantly  ftored  withfifh  ;  fo 
that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  lupport  of 
life,  and  to  make  it  eafy. 


Book  in. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
make  a  confiderable  profit  of  the  filkery, 
carrying  the  fifh  to  the  inland  countries  in 
exchange  of  other  things. 

Each  town  or  village  is  ruled  by  its  re- 
fpedlive  Braffo  or  juftice,  appointed  by  the 
kings  or  governors.  For  feveral  years  the 
countries  of  Axim  and  Anta  were  accounted 
one  and  the  fame  nation,  very  potent  and 
populous,  the  inhabitants  a  martial  people, 
and  the  country  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Anta  ;  Axlm  being  reckoned  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  Anta  now  defcribed,  the  latter ; 
which  very  much  annoyed  the  Dutch  with 
frequent  onfets  ;  but  through  their  continual 
wars  with  the  Adomeftans^  and  their  other 
neighbours,  they  are  fo  weakened,  that  no 
footfteps  of  their  priftine  glory  remain. 


A  Defcription  of  the 


CHAP.  IV. 


defcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Comm^ndiO.  Obfervations  for  trade.  The  com^ 
monwealth  of  Um2i.  The  town  of  that  name,  difpoftion^  employments.,  and 
behaviour  of  the  natives,  6^c. 


Its  extent 
And  boun¬ 
daries. 


Cornmen- 
do  town. 


GuafFo 

town. 


CoMMENDO  Kingdom. 

TH  E  kingdom  of  Great  Commendo  or 
Comman^  or  Aguaffo.,  borders  weftward 
on  the  lands  of  Jahs  and  Labeu  ;  northwefl: 
on  Adorn  ;  north  on  Abramboe  ;  eaft  on  Od~ 
dena  or  Mina.^  a  little  commonwealth  be¬ 
tween  Commendo  and  Fetu  ;  and  fouth  on  the 
great  Ocean ;  extending  but  about  five 
leagues  on  the  coaft,  and  is  about  as  broad 
as  long.  In  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  ftrand, 
is  Little  Comtnendo  or  Ekke-Lokki.,  as  the 
Blacks  call  it,  Europeans^  Little  Com- 

tnany ;  the  cape  Aldea  de  Lorres  being  on  the 
weft  of  it ;  and  Ampeny  on  the  eaft ;  with 
fome  other  fmall  hamlets  between  them. 

This  kingdom,  in  former  times,  made  but 
one  and  the  fame  country  with  Fetu  and  Sa- 
boe,  and  was  called  Adogenys.  The  metropolis 
of  Great  Commendo.^  is  Guaffo,  the  ufual  re- 
fidence  of  its  king  ;  being  a  large  populous 
village  or  town,  feated  on  a  hill,  four  leagues 
up  the  inland,  from  Little  Commendo.  The 
Hollanders  call  this  town  of  Guaffo,  Comman'^ 
Grande,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Little  Comma- 
ny  on  the  ftrand,  which  the  natives  call  Ekke- 
Lokki.  It  contains  above  four  hundred  houfes. 
Little  Commendo  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  containing  together  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  houfes  ;  but  moft  of  it  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  burnt  not  long  ago,  which  caufed 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fettle  at  Ampeny : 
much  about  the  time  the  father  of  this  pre- 
fent  king  of  Commendo  died.  Some  parts  of 
thetown  are  feated  on  a  little  rivulet,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  forming  a  fmall  harbour  at 
the  mouth,  to  fhelter  their  canoes ;  on  the 


weft- fide  whereof  is  a  head  or  fmall  flat  hill ; 
theeaft-fide  is  low  land  ;  but  the  landing  on 
the  ftrand  very  difficult,  becaufe  of  the  bar 
that  croffes  it.  The  accefs  to  the  ffiore  is 
much  eafier  in  the  morning. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Fijhermen  or 
Brokers,  it  being  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade  for  gold  and  flavcs,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  Accanez  Blacks  who  come  down  to 
trade  with  the  European  ffiips,  in  this  and 
the  adjacent  roads  of  this  coaft. 

The  village  Lory  is  very  inconflderable,  Lory 
as  well  as  Ampeny  or  Ampena,  the  refidence^^^^' 
of  one  Coucoumy,  a  Black  of  Commendo,  who 
was  fent  by  the  king  into  France  in  1671,  in 
quality  of  envoy  to  the  French  king,  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  fend  over  his  fubjedts  to  eredl  a 
fortrefs  at  Commendo,  and  fettle  a  trade  with 
his  fubjedts :  the  Commanians  having  been 
long  much  difgufted  at  the  arbitrary  power 
the  Dutch  of  Mina  exercife  over  them  upon 
all  occafions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mina  have  often  made 
depredations  by  fea  on  them,  and  at  fundry 
times  burnt  their  villages,  on  the  ftrand,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  country  any  firther,  for 
fear  of  the'  inhabitants  of  Guaffo  or  Great 
Commendo,  who  are  very  numerous,  a  more 
martial  and  rapacious  people  than  thofe  of 
their  own  nation  Little  Com?nany,  Ampeny, 
and  other  maritime  villages  ;  moft  ofwhom 
commonly  apply  themfelves  to  traffick  and 
fiffiery,  which  made  it  eafier  for  the  Mina 
Blacks  to  alfault  them. 

The  Commanians  are  often  at  war  with  the 
Abratnboe  Blacks,  on  account  that  the  latter 
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kill’d  one  of  the  kings  of  the  former,  which 
has  render’d  them  bold  and  martial. 

O  B  S  E  RVAT  IONS  for  T  R  A  D  E. 

Blacks  \;^HILST  I  was  here,  at  two  feveral 

Uve  the  voyages,  fome  of  the  chief,  as  well  as 

French.  common  fort,  alfured  me  they  had  much 
greater  value  and  friendfhip  for  the  French 
than  for  any  other  European  nation  •,  and  at 
my  laft  voyage  in  1 68  2 ,  the  king  fent  me  his 
fecond  fon  as  holt  age,  if  I  would  come  up  to 
him  to  Great  Commendo^  in  order  to  treat  of 
articles,  for  a  fettlement  of  the  French  on 
the  coaft  of  his  country,  which  he  always 
refus’d  to  grant  to  the  EngUfh  and  Dutch, 
who  earneftly  defired  he  would  confent  that 
each  of  them  might  build  a  fort ;  but  he  on¬ 
ly  allow’d  the  Englijh  to  have  a  lodge  with¬ 
out  any  enclofure  of  walls.  The  Dutch  had 
one  formerly,  but  were  forced  to  quit  the 
country :  and  I  always  heard  the  Conunanians 
fpeak  very  unkindly  of  the  Dutch,  and  ex- 
prefs  a  more  than  ufual  hatred  againft 
their  hard  domination  over  them.  At  my 
return  into  France,  I  deliver’d  to  fome  mi- 
nifters  of  the  court,  all  the  memoirs  I  had 
taken  on  this  head  at  Commendo,  and  my 
own  obfervations  of  the  moft  proper  place 
to  erecl  a  fortrefs  on  that  coaft,  at  Ampena, 
on  a  little  point  extending  fome  what  to  the 
fouth,  rifing  gradually  to  a  little  head  ;  the 
coaft  there  forming  a  fort  of  elbow,  where 
the  accefs  to  the  fhore  is  lefs  hazardous  and 
troublefome  for  canoes,  the  fea  breaking 
againft  that  elbow,  and  fheltering  the  canoes 
from  the  fouth- weft  wind,  which  blows  moft 
on  that  coaft  and  very  high  ;  and  Ampena 
being  fo  near  to  Mina  as  it  is,  would  ob- 
ftrudl,  in  fome  meafure,  the  great  trade  it 
has,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  male- 
contents  there  to  trafiick  at  Atnpena. 

I  confefs,  a  fort  and  fettlement  might  per¬ 
haps  be  thought  to  be  beft  fituated  at  capeyf/- 
dea  de  Forres,  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Jahs  or  Tahhah.  The  French  heretofore  had  a 
lodge  there,  the  ruins  whereof  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  the  end  of  the  village  north  of  the 
cape  •,  but  the  landing  at  this  place  is  much 
more  perillous,  becaufe  the  high  furges  and 
breakings  are  there  much  greater  than  at  any 
other  place  on  this  coaft. 

Great  Every  morning  there  come  out  Ampena, 
Lory,  and  other  places  on  this  coaft,  feven- 
ty  or  eighty  canoes  from  each  village,  fome 
a  fiftiing,  and  others  to  trade  with  the  fhips 
in  the  roads ;  and  return  all  afhore  about 
noon,  when  the  frefh  gales  from  fouth-weft 
begin  to  blow,  and  fwell  the  fea  near  the 
fhore,  that  they  may  land  without  trouble, 
and  have  time  to  difpofe  of  the  fifh  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Commany  and  at  Great  Commendo,  where 
the  inland  Blacks  buy  it  for  the  country 
markets. 


The  markets  at  Great 2Lndi Little Commany'Q aeeot 
are  commonly  well  furnifh’d  with  all  forts  of 
corn,  plants,  roots,  and  fruits  at  a  rea- 
fonable  rate :  the  bananas  are  efpecially  ex¬ 
traordinary  plenty  and  cheap  •,  for  which 
reafon,  the  Dutch  call  Little  Commany  the 
fruit-maket,  the  country  about  this  place 
being  very  fertile  in  all  the  forenamed  fruits 
and  provifions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ferra  Pequera  or  Lo- 
ry,  and  oi  Ampena,  are  all  fiftiermen. 

The  country  behind  Little  Commanq  rifes 
gradually  to  fmall  hills,  cover’d  with  trees, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  are  large  plains  and 
fields,  curioufly  planted  with  fundry  forts 
of  fruit-trees  *,  and  the  land  extremely  fill’d 
with  inhabitants,  a  martial  people,  of  whom 
the  king  of  Commendo  can  compofe  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  well  arm’d,  on 
occafion.  The  king  has  a  guard  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

The  gold,  here  offer’d  in  trade,  is  com¬ 
monly  mix’d  with  brafs  or  filver,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  examine  ic 
well,  efpecially  the  Crakra  gold. 

The  Blacks  are  generally  of  a  turbulent 
temper,  and  very  deceitful  and  crafty  *,  and 
moft  of  them,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
are  apt  to  fteal,  if  not  well  look’d  to. 

The  country  of  Commendo  is  thought  to 
be  very  rich  in  gold  mines ;  and  fome  fancy 
the  king  will  not  have  them  opened  for  fear 
the  neighbouring  nations,  or  the  Europeans, 
fhould  attempt  to  deftroy  him  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  or  drive  them  away,  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  fo  rich  a  country.  I  have  often 
heard  fome  of  the  natives  fay,  that  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Aldea  de  Forres,  there 
is  a  very  rich  gold  mine,  and  that,  for  fear 
it  fhould  be  fearch’d,  they  have  made  a  God 
of  that  head  or  hill,  which  is  the  only  means 
they  can  imagine  to  preferve  the  mine  en¬ 
tire  ;  fo  great  a  veneration  the  Blacks  have 
for  fuch  facred  places,  that  they  are  fure 
no  perfon  whatfover  will  touch  it :  and 
if  any  Europeans  fhould  attempt  it,  they 
muft  expeft  to  have  all  the  country  about 
them,  and  to  be  maflacred  if  taken. 

Here  is  fometimes  a  brifk  trade  for  flaves, 
when  the  Cojnmanians  are  at  war  with  the 
upland  Negroes,  and  have  the  better  of  it, 
for  then  they  bring  down  abundance  of  pri- 
foners,  whom  they  fell  immediately,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  to  fome  interloper  or  other,  if 
any  be  in  the  roads,  to  fave  the  charge  of 
keeping  and  fubfifting  them.  And  it  once 
happened,  not  many  years  ago,  that  an 
Englijh  fhip  riding  there,  juft  at  the  time 
they  return’d  from  an  expedition,  wherein 
they  had  fucceeded,  they  deliver’d  their  pri- 
foners  to  the  Englijhman  as  faft  as  he  could 
fetch  them  from  the  fhore  with  his  boat  *, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  he  got  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  flaves  aboard,  for  little  or  nothing: 
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Barbot.To  great  was  the  number  of  prifoners  they 
had  brought  down,  that  they  were  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  difpofe  of  part  of  them 
at  any  rate. 

J'he  Commonwealth  t^MiNA, 

IS  a  very  fmall  traft  of  land  between  Com- 
inendo  and  Fetu^  leparated  from  the  latter 
by  the  little  river  Benja,  on  which  is  the 
large  town  of  Meina-i  by  the  Blacks  call  d 
oJdena,  fituated  on  a  low  and  long  penin- 
fula  ;  having  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  a- 
forefaid  river  on  the  north,  Commendo  on  the 
weft,  and  the  famous  caftle  of  Sf  George  de- 
la  Mina  on  the  eaft.  _  It  ftands  juft  on  the 
end  or  head  of  the  peninfula,  and  commands 
all  the  town,  being  fo  near  that  it  can  throw 
hand-grenadoes  into  it. 

Mina  The  town  is  very  long,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  houfes,  all  built  with  rock- 
ftones,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  pla¬ 
ces,  the  houfes  being  generally  only  compo- 
fed  of  clay  and  wood.  It  is  divided  into 
feveral  ftreets  and  lanes  very  irregular, 
crooked,  and  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  the 
ground  being  low  and  flat,  and  the  ftreets 
and  lanes  clofe  and  very  narrow ;  and  more 
particularly,  it  is  very  dirty  and  flappy  at 
the  time  the  river  Benja  overflows  and  fills 
it  with  water. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  of  the  town  are  one 
ftory  high,  and  fome  two,  all  very  full  of 
people  *,  for  they  contain  above  fix  thoufand 
fighting  men,  befides  women  and  children, 
who  are  very  numerous,  every  man  gene¬ 
rally  keeping  two,  three,  or  more  wives, 
as  is  ufual  in  Guinea. 

The  town  is  divided  into  three  diftind 
vernment.  parts,  as  if  it  were  three  large  villages  near 
one  another  ;  each  part  or  ward  is  governed 
by  its  refpedive  Braffo  *,  which  Br^o  or  go- 
vernour  is  afllfted  by  a  Caboceiro,  and  fome 
other  inferiour  officers,  who  adminifter  juf- 
tice,  and  have  charge  of  the  political  ftate  : 
and  thefe,  all  together,  compofe  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  this  little  republick,  ever  fince  the 
Portuguefe  made  it  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Commendo^  and  of  Fetu.,  who  formerly 
were  mafters  of  it  by  equal  halves.  This 
happen’d  fome  few  years  before  the  Dutch 
conquer’d  the  caftle  of  Mina  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  who,  from  that  time  till  they  were 
turn’d  out  of  the  place,  did  proted  and  de¬ 
fend  the  town  from  the  attempts  of  the  faid 
kings,  when  they  attempted  to  reduce  it  to 
their  obedience  *,  and  were  to  affift  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  forces,  when  neceffity  required ; 
by  which  means  the  Mina  Blacks  became 
formidable,  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours  •,  and  grew  fo  more  and  more  under 
the  Dutch  government,  which  affifts  and 
proteds  them  ever  fince  their  pofleffing  of 
the  caftle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  done  before  their  time. 


The  affairs  of  the  republick  were  for¬ 
merly  debated  in  the  houfe  of  the  Braffo  of 
one  of  the  wards  one  time,  and  the  next,  in 
that  of  another  Braffo  alternatively ;  and  the 
deliberations  or  eledions  made  there,  were 
carried  to  the  Dutch  general  to  approve  of 
them:  if  he  did  not,  they  were  to  debate 
matters  again  in  another  aftembly,  till  what 
was  tranfaded  was  confented  to  by  that  ge¬ 
neral  ;  which  alfo  was  the  method  they  were 
liable  to,  when  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Portuguefe. 

But  ever  fince  the  Dutch  general  has  pre--3-^g■[)^J.cfJ 
tended  to  take  thofe  privileges  from  ihtopprefsthe 
town,  and  make  it  totally  dependent  on  his  Blacks, 
arbitrary  jurifdidion  and  authority,  the 
Blacks  have  been  at  great  variance  and  mif- 
underftanding  with  the  Dutch.  And  as  the 
Dutch  general  has  thought  it  his  interefl: 
and  fecurity,  to  keep  that  people  more  and 
more  in  bondage,  and  ufe  greater  feverities 
towards  them,  the  better  to  oppreft  and  curb 
their  bold  daring  fpirit,  and  to  prevent  their 
having  any  opportunity  of  forming  defigns 
in  oppofition  to  the  Dutch  intereftor  advan¬ 
tage  ;  fo  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
as  much  as  they  could,  oppofed  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  defign  of  exercifmg  an  arbitrary  power 
over  them  :  and  by  degrees,  things  are  come 
to  fuch  extremities  between  both  parties,  as 
1  ffiall  hereafter  mention  in  its  proper  place. 

T o  return  to  the  defcription  of  the  town  Tortifioi--^ 

Mina-,  it  is  fortified  at  the  weft  end,  lo-tion. 
wards  the  country  of  Cc>w»z£’;nr/(?,with  a  ftrong 
rock-ftone  wall,  in  which  is  a  gate,  defended 
by  fome  iron  guns,  and  a  large  ditch.  The 
wall  begins  at  the  fea-fliore,  and  ends  at  tho 
river-fide. 

I  have  drawn  the  exadl  profpeift  of  the  Plate  8. 
town  of  Mina,  and  of  the  caftle  of  St.  George,  St. George 
as  it  appears  from  fea  about  three  miles  dif- 
tance,  in  the  print  here  inferted ;  all  toge-y^^^/_ 
ther  making  a  fine  profpedl  with  the  fort"^ 
Coenraedjhurg,  fituate  on  the  hill  of  St.  Ja- 
go,  feparated  from  the  town  of  Mina  by  the 
little  river  Benja,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  is  fo  near,  as  to  command  the 
town,  as  does  the  caftle :  fo  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  inhabitants  to  ftir. 

The  Blacks  of  Mina  are  commonly  hei.ndi- Handfome 
fome,  lufty,  and  ftrong  men,  of  a  martial  Blacks, 
courage,  and  the  moft  civilized  of  all  the 
gold  coaft,  by  the  long  correfpondence  they 
have  conftantly  had  to  this  time  with  the 
Europeans. 

Their  ufual  employments  are  trade,  huf- 
bandryand  fifliery:  I  have  often  feenfeven  or 
eight  hundred  canoes  come  out  from  thence, 
at  a  time,  for  feveral  mornings  together,  to 
fifli  with  hooks  and  lines  about  a  league  or 
two  off  at  fea  each  canoe  having,  fome. 
two,  fome  three,  fome  four  paddlers.  I  was 
fo  pleas’d  with  the  fight  of  fuch  a  number 
of  caBoes  thus  plying  about,  that  I  could 

not 
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Plate  8.  not  forbear  reprefenting  them  in  the  print 
here  adjoin’d.  When  the  fifliing  is  over, 
and  they  never  fail  in  the  fummer  feafon  to 
catch  abundance  of  fundry  forts  of  good  fifh, 
they  return  to  Ibore  about  noon,  when  the 
frelh  fea-gale  begins  to  blow ;  and  carry 
the  fifh  to  market,  after  having  paid  the 
fifth  part  thereof  to  the  Dutch  officers,  as  has 
been  agreed^  or  impofed  on  them,  for  the 
Blacks  do  not  feem  to  like  it,  as  they  are  ve¬ 
ry  ready  to  declare  to  other  Europeans ;  nor 
are  they  lefs  aggrieved  at  feveral  other  im- 
pofitions  laid  on  them,  efpecially  thofe  of 
tjie  right  of  life  and  death  over  them,  which 
the  general  and  his  council  claim  i  and  the 
total  prohibition  of  trade  with  any  other 
Europeans^  both  at  fea  and  land,  under  con- 
fifcation  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  a  fe- 
vere  heavy  fine  befides,  of  which  more  fhall 
be  faid  hereafter. 

The  Mina  Blacks  drive  a  great  trade  a- 
long  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  at  IVida  by  fea^ 
and  are  the  fitteft  and  moft  experienc’d  men 
to  manage  and  paddle  the  canoes  over  the 
bars  and  breakings,  which  render  this  coaft, 
and  that  of  fo  peril lous  and  toilfome 

to  land  either  men,  goods,  or  provifionsj 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  rifing  in  great  furges, 
and  breaking  fo  violently  on  the  ftrand,  for 
better  than  a  muflcet-ffiot  in  breadth  one  af* 
ter  another  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
aftivity  and  dexterity  to  carry  canoes  through 
without  being  funk,  overfec,  or  fplit  to  pie¬ 
ces,  and  often  occafions  the  death  of  many 
men,  andconfiderable  lolfesof  the  goods. 

Thefe  people  are  dexterous  at  debafing  of 
gold,  an  art  taught  them  by  their  former 
mailers  the  Portuguefe,  to  cheat  other  Euro¬ 
pean  traders  on  the  coaft,  fo  to  bring  the 
whole  trade  into  their  own  hands.  The 
Dutch^  after  the  Portuguefe^  have  follow’d 
the  famefteps,  andfurnifli’d  the  Blacks  mih. 


all  the  proper  materials  and  tools  to  thatSARBor. 
purpofe  *,  and  have  alfo  taught  fome  of  them 
the  filver  and  goldfmiths  trade  :  in  which.  Blacks 
iht  Blacks^  by  their  natural  genius,  have  ex- 
tremely  improv’d  themfelves,  and  can  make*^^ 
many  forts  of  fmall  utenfils  and  ornaments 
of  gold  ;  efpecially  buttons  plain,  or  in  fi- 
ligreen  ;  rings  plain,  or  in  chains  *,  tooth- 
pickers  ;  curious  hat-bands  •,  and  fword- 
hilts ;  befides  many  other  forts  of  curiofities: 
amongft  which,  I  have  very  often  admired 
their  ability  in  calling  gold  in  filigreen,  fo 
as  to  reprefent  very  exadlly  the  form  of  large 
fea  perwinkles,  and  all  other  fpecies  of  fnail 
or  ihell-fiffi,  ^c.  as  lhall  be  farther  ob- 
ferv’d  hereafter. 

They  are  fo  great  artifts  at  melting  all 
forts  of  glafs,  as  to  give  it  any  ffiape  or  fi¬ 
gure  they  fancy. 

They  are  commonly  as  grofs  pagans,  in 
point  of  religion  and  worlhip,  as  the  other 
Blacks  of  Gold  Coaft  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  among  them  that  ffiew  fome  fenfe  of 
chriftianity,  they  are  only  the  Mulattos  of 
Portuguefe  delcent,  whereof  there  are  near  , 
two  hundred  families  in  the  town ;  but  even  / 
thefe  are  very  indifferent  new  chriftians,  as 
they  call  themfelves,  their  religion  being 
mix’d  with  much  pagan  fuperftition.  The 
great  concern  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coaft,  as 
well  as  of  all  othtv Europe anSy  fettled  or  tra¬ 
ding  there,  is  the  gold,  and  not  the  welfare 
of  thofe  fouls :  for  by  their  leud  loofe  lives, 
many  who  live  among  thefe  poor  wretches, 
rather  harden  them  in  their  wickednefs,  than 
turn  them  from  it.  I  beg  leave  to  mention 
this  with  forrow,  to  thediffionour  of  chrifti¬ 
anity  !  tho’  on  the  other  hand  it  mull  be 
own’d,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  Blacks  in 
general  is  fuch,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
well-difpofed  chriftians  to  convert  them,  as 
experience  has  fufficiently  well  ffiown. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  coafl  of  St.  George  de  la  Mina.  Coenraedsburg  fort.  The  country  about 

them.  Arbitrary  government  of  the  Dutch. 


Castle  of  St.  George. 

1AM  now  to  fpeak  of  the  famous caftle 
St.  George  de  la  Minay  fo  call’d  by  the 
Portuguefey  becaufe  they  landed  there  on 
his  day,  and  it  has  kept  the  name  ever  fince, 
Usftua-  Itis  feated  on  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  point  of 
tun.  the  long  narrow  peninfula,  on  which  the 
town  of  Mina  ftands,  as  I  have  faid  before,  and 
on  the  foiithfide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Benja.  Both  the  north  and  fouth  fides  are  en- 
compaffed  with  the  rocky  ftrand  and  the  feaj 
fo  that  it  is  acceflible  only  on  the  weft  fide, 
which  is  cover’d  by  the  town  of  Mina.  And 
thus  it  is  by  nature  and  art  very  ftrong,  for 
Vo  u  i, 


that  part  of  the  caftle  which  commands  the 
town,  is  very  well  fortified,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  come  at  it  by  fea,  but  by  the 
river  fide,  near  the  bridge  of  communica¬ 
tion,  laid  over  it  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
fort  Coenraedjburg.  The  entrance  into  the 
river  is  alfo  pretty  difficult,  becaufe  of  the 
bar  which  lies  acrofs  the  mouth  of  it. 

The  Frenchy  as  I  oblerv’d  in  the  former 
ffieets  of  this  defeription,  pretend  to  have 
been  the  firft  European  nation  that  made  this 
fettlement  in  1383.  and  the  Portuguefe  claim 
the  fame  prerogative  from  the  year  1452. 
Of  which  I  lhall  give  a  particular  account 
hereafter,  together  with  a  relation  of  th^ 
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Barbot.D///^/:»  conqueft  of  this  renowned  place  in 
1637. 

This  caftle  is  judly  become  famous  ror 
strenj  .  ftrength,  having  no  equal  on 

all  the  coafts  of  Guinea. 

It  is  built  fquare,  with  very  high  walls 
Qp  3,  dark  brown  rocK  ftone^  fo  very  firm, 
that  it  may  be  faid,  to  be  cannon-proof. 
The  fort  is  fourteen  Rhynla7idijl3  yards  in 
breadth,  and  thirty  two  in_  length,  not  to 
reckon  the  out-works,  which  extend  from 
the  river  Benja  to  the  ftrand.  The  fort  has 
four  large  baftions,  or  batteries  within,  and 
another  on  the  out-works.  Two  of  the 
baftions  lie  to  the  fea,  and  are,  as  well  as  the 
walls,  of  a  prodigious  height,  as  appears 
Plate  8.  by  the  profpecl  in  the  cut  1  the  point  of  the 
Peninfula,  on  which  they  ftand,  being  a  high 
flat  rock :  befides,  two  lower  on  the  fide 
of  the  river,  where  the  ground  defcends  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  rock.  And  on  thefe  batteries 
forty  eight  fine  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  with 
feveral  pattareroes.  The  lower  battery  on 
the  out-works,  is  full  of  iron  pieces,  which 
are  fired  on  all  occafions  of  faluting  fhips 
and  the  like. 

The  garrifon  commonly  confifts  of  one 
hundred  white  men,  commanded  by  proper 
officers,  and  perhaps  as  many  black  foldiers, 
all  in  the  company’s  pay. 

The  drawbridge  is  defended  by  a  redoubt 
with  eight  iron  guns,  and  a  ditch  in  the 
rock  twenty  foot  deep,  and  eighteen  broad, 
with  an  iron  portcullis,  and  four  brafs  pat¬ 
tareroes  within  the  gate,  and  a  large  Corps 
de  Guarde  next  to  it ;  befides,  the  bridge  is 
commanded  by  the  fmall  arms  from  the 
caftle,  which  renders  the  paffing  over  it  very 
difficult. 

CxnalsanJ  On  the  land  fide  the  caftle  has  two  canals, 
ciprns.  always  furniffied  with  rain,  or  freffi  water, 
fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon,  and 
fliips  ;  which  were  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
Portuguefe.,  whom  it  coft  much  money  and 
labour  to  blow  up  the  rock  by  little  and  little 
with  gun-powder,  efpecially  that  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls  on  the  town  fide. 
Befides  three  very  fine  cifterns  within  the 
place,  holding  feveral  hundred  tuns  to  fave 
the  rain,  fo  that  the  garrifon  is  in  no  great 
danger  of  wanting  water. 

There  is  room  in  the  caftle  for  a  garrifon 
of  two  hundred  men,  and  feveral  officers, 
who  may  be  all  very  conveniently  lodged. 

The  infide  of  the  caftle  is  quadrangular, 
built  about  with  fine  ftore-houfes,  of  white 
ftone  and  bricks,  which  thus  form  a  very 
fine  place  of  arms. 

Cental's  The  general’s  lodgings  are  above  in  the 
caftle,  the  afcent  to  which  is  up  a  large 
white  and  black  ftone  ftair-cafe,  defended  at 
the  top  by  two  fmall  brafs  guns,  and  four 
pattareroes  of  the  fame  metal,  bearing  upon 
the  place  of  arms  >  and  a  Corps  de  Guarde 


pretty  large,  next  to  which  Is  a  great  hall, 
full  of  fmall  arms  of  feveral  forts,  as  an 
arfenal  ;  thro’  which,  and  by  a  by-paflfage 
you  enter  a  fine  long  covered  gallery,  all 
wainfcoted,  at  each  end  of  which  there  are 
large  glafs  windows,  and  thro’  it  is  the  way 
to  the  general’s  lodgings,  confifting  of  feve¬ 
ral  good  chambers,  and  offices,  along  the 
ramparts.  The  chappel  on  the  other  fide 
of  thefe  rooms,  is  a  pretty  neat  building, 
and  well  fitted  for  divine  fervice ;  at  which 
I  was  prefent  on  Eajter-da'jy  1682.  Befides 
Sundays.,  there  are  publick  prayers  every 
day,  at  which  all  the  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  of  whatever  rank  and  degrees,  are  to 
be  prefent,  under  a  fine  of  twenty  five  ftivers 
for  every  omiffion,  and  double  that  fum 
on  Sundays  and  Phurfda'jS. 

The  infirmary,  or  hofpital,  lies  along  the 
ramparts,  towards  the  river-fide  ;  and  can 
contain  a  hundred  fick  men,  decently  at¬ 
tended  :  and  by  it  is  a  large  tower,  which 
over-looks  the  redoubt,  but  has  no  guns. 

The  ware-houles,  either  for  goods  or 
provifions,  are  very  large  and  ftately,  al¬ 
ways  well  furnifh’d.  The  compting-houfes 
particularly,  are  large,  finely  fitted  for  the 
fadtors  and  accomptants,  book-keepers  and 
fervants,  being  in  all  about  fixty  perfons. 
Over  the  gate  of  a  fpacious  ware-houfe  is 
cut  in  the  ftone,  A°  1484,  being  the  year 
when  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  in  the 
time  of  John  the  fecond,  king  of  Portugal. 
The  characters  look  yet  as  freffi  as  if  cut 
but  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  fortrefs,  is  a 
battery  without  flioulders,  with  fome  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  batter  the  fort  on  St.  Jago*s 
hill,  in  cafe  of  need. 

The  goods  and  provifions  are  brought  in 
at  a  gate  that  leads  to  the,  ftrand,  where 
they  are  all  hoifted  up  by  cranes,  or  tackles, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  laid  out  again. 

This  place  has  been  brought  to  the  per- 
fedlion  it  is  now  in,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Dutch  Wefl-Indla  company.  It  was  nothing 
near  fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  beautiful,  when  they 
took  it  from  the  Portuguefe.  And  indeed, 
as  it  now  is,  it  rather  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  for  the  dwelling  of  a  king, 
than  for  a  place  of  trade  in  Guinea. 
Which  evinces  what  is  reported  of  the 
Hollanders,  that  of  all  European  nations, 
they  are  the  moft  curious  and  fitceft  to 
make  fettlements  abroad ;  as  fparing 
neither  charges,  labour,  nor  time,  and  be¬ 
ing  fteady  and  conftant  in  their  under¬ 
takings;  but  it  were  to  be  wiffiM,  they  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  regard  to  the 
maxims  of  Chrifiianit^,  for  maintaining  their 
authority  in  the  places  where  they  lord  it, 
in  thofe,  and  like  remote  countries  of  the 
world  ;  of  which  I  fliall  forbear  to  fpeak  at 
prefent,  and  reft  fatisfy’d  with  fome  in- 
ftances,  which  occur  naturally  in  the  body 
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of  thefe  memoirs,  without  any  partia¬ 
lity. 

landbdr-  The  fmall  tracEl  of  land  that  depends  on 
the  republick  of  Mina^  is  adorned  with  lit¬ 
tle  hills  and  vales,  not  very  fertile  *,  for 
which  reafon  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
get  palm-wine,  maiz,  and  cattle,  with  all 
other  neceflaries  for  their  fubfiftence  or  re- 
frefhment,  from  the  countries  of  Fetu^ 
Abramhoe,  Accanes.^  and  Commendo^  partly 
in  exchange  for  their  fifh,  and  partly  for  gold. 

Whilft  the  Portugiiefe  lorded  it  there, 
they  caufed  great  quantities  of  b^its  and 
provilions  to  be  fent  them  from  A£im^  which 
they  fold  to  the  Dutch  trading  Ihips,  as 
the  produfl  of  the  country  about  Mina^ 
boafling  that  it  was  the  moft  fertile  country 
of  all  the  Gold  Coafi  :  but  daily  experience 
has  convinced  us,  that  Mource^  Cormentyn^ 
and  Acra,  are  abundantly  more  fruitful  and 
pleafant,  for  human  fubfiftence  *,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  great  advantage  of  the 
fifhery,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  for  fo  great  a  number  of  people 
as  live  in  Mina  to  fubfift  and  maintain  the 
Dutch  garrifon. 

COENRAEDSBURG  PoRT. 

N  the  north  fide  of  the  little  river  Benjd, 
oppofite  to  the  town  of  Mina^  the 
Dutch  thought  advifeable  to  eredl  fort  Coen- 
raedjhurg^  on  the  high  hill  of  St.  Jago  ; 
fo  named  by  the  Portuguefe.,  from  a  little 
chappel  they  had  built  on  it,  dedicated  to 
St.  James.  This  fmall  fortrefs  was  judged 
by  the  Hollanders  very  neceffary  to  fecure 
the  hill,  and  hinder  the  accefs  to  it,  and 
confequently  for  the  fafety  of  St.  George^s 
caftle  *,  tho’  it  feems  rather  to  ftand  there, 
as  made  on  purpofe  to  reduce  it  with  more 
eafe,  if  it  were  once  taken  by  an  enemy : 
the  judgment  whereof  I  leave  to  others,  who 
have  well  confider’d  it* 

This  fort  ftands  in  the  country  of  Fetu., 
being  a  beautiful  quadrangle,  ftrengthened 
with  four  good  batteries,  the  walls  twelve 
foot  high,  and  ftrong,  having  four  leffer 
fquare  batteries,  mounted  with  twelve  gunSi 
Within  the  fort  is  a  tower,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  country  about,  with  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  garrifon,  not  only  of  five 
and  twenty  men  under  an  cnfign,  which 
are  kept  there  in  peaceable  times,  and  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  caftle  of  Mina  every  four 
and  twenty  hours,  but  for  as  many  more  up¬ 
on  occafion.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  both  by 
nature  and  art,  if  well  ftored  with  provilions 
and  men  ;  for  it  may  be  eafily  defended, 
being  but  twenty -four  fathom  on  each  fide. 
The  Dutch  are  very  careful  to  maintain  it  in 
good  repair :  for  as  it  was  from  thence  they 
chiefly  obliged  the  caftle  of  St.  George  to  fur- 
render,  they  think  it  highly  concerns  them 
to  preferve  this  fort  and  hill  j  for  thofe  once 


loft,  the  caftle  of  St.  George  could  not  holdBARsor. 
out  long,  and  therefore  as  much  care  ought 
to  be  taken  of  this  as  of  the  caftle  itfelf. 

The  accefs  to  it  is  eafy  on  the  fide  of  Mina.,  Accefs  tc 
there  being  a  road  cut  in  the  hill,  from  the*^- 
fort  down  to  the  bridge,  with  an  eafy  defcent; 
but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fort,  towards 
Fetu  country  and  Commendo^  the  hill  is  very 
Iteep. 

The  bridge  of  communication  over  the  ri-  Bridge. 
ver,  has  a  draw-bridge,  juft  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  well  for  fecurity,  as  to  let  pafs  the 
fmall  ffiips  farther  into  the  river,  to  refit. 

At  the  foot  of  St.  Jago  is  a  large  canoe- 
hoLife,  to  preferve  them  from  the  weather  ; 
and  aftorc-houfe  built  near  it,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  fhip-carpenters.  I  obferved  at  this 
place  feveral  tombs  or  little  monuments, 
with  abundance  of  puppets  and  antick  ridi¬ 
culous  figures,  which,  as  I  was  told,  are  of 
fome  kings,  and  other  notable  perfons  buried 
there,  all  adorned  with  imagery  and  other 
baubles. 

_  On  the  north-fide  of  St.  Jago’s-hill,  and 
next  to  it,  the  general  of  the  caftle  of  Mina 
has  a  good  large  garden,  handfomely  divi¬ 
ded  by  fpacious  walks,  and  rows  of  fweet 
and  four  orange,  lemon,  coco,  palm,  pal- 
ma-chrifti,  and  other  forts  of  trees,  and 
many  extraordinary  plants  of  the  country  ; 
as  alfo  variety  of  herbs,  pulfe  and  roots  from 
Europe.  In  the  miidft  of  the  garden  is  a  large, 
round,  open^  and  curious  fummer-houfe, 
with  a  cupola-roof,  feveral  fteps  leading  up 
to  iti  Some  of  the  many  fweet  oranges  that 
grow  in  this  place,  are  but  little  inferior  in 
tafte  to  thofe  of  China. 

Benja.,  which  divides  this  port  of  Fetu  from  very  frit 
Mina.,  is  rather  a  creek  than  a  river,  for  it  tcater. 
reaches  not  far  into  the  land  •,  and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  fometimes  in  dry  feafons, 
the  water  of  it  is  ten  times  falter  than  the 
ftrongeft  brine,  the  foil  thereabouts  being 
very  nitrous,  and  the  creek  ffiallow,  which 
makes  the  fea- water  there  be  fooner  congealed 
into  fait,  than  that  of the  ocean.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  at  fuch  times,  foon  boil  this 

water  into  fait,  and  make  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
June.,  this  water  is  as  freffi  as  that  which  falls 
from  the  clouds ;  becaufe  then  the  rains  are 
fo  great,  that  the  ftreams  fall  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills  as  faft  as  the  tide  comes  in  from 
the  fea  j  fo  that  here  might  be  good  con- 
veniency  for  water-mills,  there  being  water 
enough  to  turn  them. 

The  government  of  the  coaft  is  vefted  in  covem- 
thedire6lor-general,who  always refides  at 
caftle  of  Mina.,  taking  upon  him  the  title  of 
admiral  and  general  of  North  and  South  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  Angola  *,  from  whom  all  the  gov^er- 
nors,  or  chief  fadlors,  receive  their  commif- 
fions,  and  are  accordingly  fubordinate  to 
him,  having  no  po'wer  to  do  any  thing 

confiderable 
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Barbot.  confiderable  without  his  confent.  The  mod 
difficult  and  important  affairs  are  cognizable, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  council,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  direftor-general,  the  fifcal,  as 
well  in  others  as  in  criminal  cafes,  the  chief 
fiidtors,  the  enfign,  and  fometimes  the  ac- 
comptant-general,  who  are  the  perfons  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  council  of  North  and  South 
Guinea^  as  the  Dutch  call  it.  The  faflors 
of  the  out-forts  are  fometimes  admitted,  as 
extraordinary  counfellors.  Every  member 
of  this  council  has  full  liberty  to  offer  his 
thoughts  upon  what  is  to  be  debated  *,  but 
the  fharpeft  of  them  will  obferve  v/hich  fide 
the  general  is  inclined  to,  and  never  offer  to 
thwart  him,  whatfoever  they  think^  for  fear 
of  incurring  his  difpleafure :  fo  that  the  re- 
folutionsof  the  council  feldom  or  never  vary 
from  the  general’s  opinion  ;  becaufe  he  go¬ 
verns  all  on  that  coaft,  from  the  highefl  to 
the  lowed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  can 
turn  them  out  of  their  places,  and  fend 
them  away  from  the  coad,  without  Blow¬ 
ing  any  reafon  for  it.  Thus,  in  reality 
the  council  is  of  no  ufe  *,  but  to  ratify  the 
general’s  failings,  and  to  fecure  him  from 
being  accountable  for  them.  It  therefore 
behoves  the  JVeJl-Indta  company  to  bedow 
that  pod  on  a  perfon  of  known  integrity 
and  difmteredednefs  *,  but  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  white  raven. 

GtneraVs  The  general’s  falary  is  3600  gilders  per 

advan-  Ann.  for  the  fird  three  years,  befides  con- 
fiderable  perquifites  out  of  whatfoever  is 
traded  on  the  company’s  account,  all  along 
the  coad  ;  fo  that  when  trade  flourifhes,  his 
pod  is  very  confiderable,  not  to  mention 
the  advantage  he  makes  of  fuch  as  trade 
under-hand.  If  continued  in  the  pod  after 
his  three  years,  he  is  allowed  a  third  more 
falary  for  the  fird  year;  and  fo  every  year 
fucceffively,  one  third  more  is  advanced,  till 
he  is  difcharged.  He  alfo  makes  a  confider- 
ablc  benefit  of  fines,  confifcations,  and  other 
means,  which  are  fo  confiderable^  that  he 


who  enjoys  the  place  fome  years,  never 
fails  of  going  home  rich. 

Having  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ge¬ 
neral,  at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  we  had 
much  difcourfe  about  the  French  and  Dutch 
interlopers  arguing,  whether  it  were  not 
for  the  common  intered  of  both  companies,' 
French  and  Dutch^  that  their  fhips  diould,  as 
occafion  offered, feize  fuch  fhips  of  either  na¬ 
tion,  as  ventured  to  trade  on  that  coad.  We 
had  alfo  the  advice  of  his  council  upon  that 
fubjedl,  who  thought  fuch  a  treaty  ought 
rariier  to  be  made  in  Europe.,  between  the 
diredlors  of  both  companies,  than  on  the 
coad  of  Guinea  by  their  agents. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  the 
cadle  of  Mina.,  I  Ihall  only  add,  that  as  it 
is  the  chief  place  the  Dutch  have  on  this 
coad,  it  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  the  general, 
or  governour  in  chief,  the  principal  fadlor 
and  fifcal ;  and  there  all  their  fhips  which 
come  from  Europe  come  to  an  anchor,  and 
unlade  :  for  which  purpofe,  there  are  very 
fine  warehoufes  to  lay  up  their  goods.  The 
chief  fadlor  has  charge  of  thofe  warehoufes, 
which  is  fometimes  worth  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  to  him  ;  and  from  thence  all  their 
other  forts  and  faftories  are  fupplied  with 
the  goods  they  have  occafion  for.  The:  Blacks 
refort  daily  to  the  cadle  with  their  gold ;  for 
which,  after  it  is  weighed,  tried,  and  re¬ 
fined,  they  receive  their  commodities,  none 
of  which  ever  go  out  of  the  dore-houfes  til! 
they  are  paid  for,  the  chief  factor  giving  no 
credit,  becaufe  he  is  anfwerable  for  all  the 
goods  h^  is  entruded  with.  Nor  can  he 
charge  the  prefents  ufually  made  to  the  na¬ 
tive  merchants  to  the  company’s  account ; 
becaufe  the  faid  company  allows  all  their 
fadlors  a  certain  advance,  which  is  not  only 
fufficient  for  making  of  the  prefents  to  the 
Blacksy  but  to  leave  them  confiderable  gai¬ 
ners  ever  year,  which  is  done  to  encourage 
them  to  be  the  more  diligent  and  faithful  in 
the  fervicca 
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Introduction. 

Promifed  above  to  give  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  this  famous  cadle  of  St.  George 
de  la  Mina  by  the  Dutch,  for  the  better  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment  of  the  reader; 
and  fhall  accordingly  perform  it  as  briefly  as 
will  be  convenient,  out  of  the  hidorians  of 
that  nation.  ^  But  before  I  enter  upon  that 
fubjeft,  I  think  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add 
fomething  more  than  has  oeen  faid  in  the 
introductory  difcourfe  to  this  work,  concern¬ 


ing  the  pretenfions  of  the  French  and  Portu- 
guefe  to  the  fird  difcovery  of  Guinea  ;  as  alfo 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Portuguefe  ytFAt  they 
where  foie  podedbrs  of  the  Gold-Coaft :  but 
fird  of  the  French,  from  fuch  authors  of  theirs 
as  have  treated  of  it. 

French  difcoverersofG'vi'tiTLA. 

O  M  E  merchants  of  Dieppe  having  made  French 
feveral  trading  voyages  to  cape  Verde,di[covt9 
and  farther  on  to  Sejlro- Paris,  on  the  Pepper- 

Coajt 
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Coa/^f  of  South-Guinea.  i6i 


Coajl  Guinea.,  in  the  year  1364,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France.,  in 
the  year  1382,  undertook,  in  conjunftion 
with  other  merchants  of  Rouen.,  to  fend 
three  fhips  to  make  further  difcoveries  along 
that  coaft.  One  of  thofe  fhips,  call’d  the 
Virgin,  ran  as  far  as  Commendo and  thence 
to  the  place  where  the  town  of  Mina  ftands, 
fo  call’d,  either  from  the  quantity  of  gold 
they  got  by  trading  with  the  Blacks,  or  their 
concluding  that  the  country  was  very  rich  in 
gold  mines.  In  the  year  1383,  they  built 
there  a  ftrong  houfe  or  fadrory,  in  which, 
they  left  ten  or  twelve  of  their  men  to  fecure 
it  j  and  were  fo  fortunate  in  improving  their 
i  fettlement,  that  in  1387,  the  colony  being 

confiderably  enlarg’d,  they  built  a  chappel 
to  it,  and  had  a  very  good  trade  with  the 
natives  till  the  year  1413  *,  when,  by  occa- 
\  fion  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  which  in- 

I  volv’d  the  kingdom  in  fuch  mighty  calami- 

;  ties,  the  flock  of  thefe  adventurers  being  ex- 

f  haufled,  they  were  oblig’d  to  quit  not  only 
I  Mina,  but  all  their  other  fettlements  at 
:  Seflro  Paris,  cape  Monte,  Sierra  Leona,  and 

S  cape  Verde. 

\roof  of  it.  As  a  farther  proof  that  the  French  founded 
:  the  caftle  at  Mina,  they  alledge,  that  not- 

withftanding  the  many  revolutions,  which 
have  happened  there  in  paft  years,  one  of 
:  the  baftions  is  to  this  day  call’d  the  baftion 

P  of  France ;  and  that  on  it,  there  are  flill 

fome  old  arithmetical  numbers  to  be  feen, 

^  which  are  Anno  1 3 ,  the  reft  being  worn  out 

or  defaced  by  the  weather :  whence  they  infer, 
that  their  countrymen,  who  built  that  fort, 
did  cut  thofe  numbers  on  the  ftone,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  time  when  the  caftle  was  built, 
in  the  year  1383. 

PoR-TUGUzsE  difcoverers  of  Guinea. 

"heir  firfl  ’T^  H  E  civil  wars  of  France  diftradling  the 
Jventure.  nation,  till  the  year  1490,  iXitPortu- 
guefe,  who  then  knew  nothing  beyond  cape 
Verde,  having  heard  of  the  mighty  profit  the 
French  adventurers  had  made  of  their  trade 
in  Guinea,  for  almoft  fifty  years  together, 
fitted  out  a  fhip  at  Lifbon,  in  the  year  1452, 
by  direftion  of  the  Infante  Don  Henry,  and 
i  in  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portu¬ 

gal,  to  make  difcoveries  along  the  coaft  of 
.  Guinea. 

’  This  Portuguefe  fhip  happening  to  be  on 

the  coaft,  at  the  time  of  the  great  rains,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  country,  nor 
ufed  to  the  climate,  moft  of  the  crew  fell 
fick,  and  therefore  refolv’d  to  return  to 
Portugal :  but  as  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  tides  nor  trade-winds,  in  thofe  feas,  the 
fiiip  was  driven  to  an  ifland  in  the  bight  of 
Guinea,  on  the  2  ift  of  December,  being  the 

>  Tho  apoftle  *,  for  which 

reafon,  they  gave  the  ifland  that  name. 
(land.  Finding  there  plenty  of  neceftaries  for  their 
VoL.  V. 


fupport,  and  their  vefiTel  being  difibled  Sarbot. 
from  returning  home  without  refitting,  they  C/VVJ 
form’d  there  the  firft  Portuguefe  colony  *, 
and  after  fome  time,  put  to  fea  again,  and 
arrived  at  Lifbon  in  1454. 

The  difcovery  of  this  ifland,  encouraged 
the  undertaking  of  another  expedition,  to 
increafe  the  new  colony.  Thence,  in  pro* 
cefs  of  time,  the  Portuguefe  advanced  to  Be¬ 
nin  in  Guinea  -,  and,  at  length,  to  Acra  on 
the  Gold  Coaft  *,  where,  having  purchafed  a 
good  quantity  of  gold,  they  return’d  to  St. 

‘Thomases  ifland.  The  governor  thereof  re¬ 
folv’d  to  fit  out  three  caravels,  in  the  year 
1453,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  men, 
and  materials  to  build  at  feveral  places  on 
the,  Gold  Coaft.  Thefe  veflels  proceeded  asportu- 
far  as  Mina,  forty  years  after  it  had  been  guefe  at 
abandon’d  by  the  French. 

Marmol  fays,  that  Santarem  and  Efcohar 
were  the  firft  that  came  upon  that  part  of 
the  Gold  Coaft,  which  is  now  called  Mina, 
in  the  year  1471.  King  John  II.  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  fecure  the  trade  of  his  fubjecfts  in 
thofe  parts,  fent  thither  ten  caravels,  in  the 
year  1481,  laden  with  all  forts  of  materials 
for  building  a  fort,  and  a  hundred  mafons, 
under  the  command  of  James  de  Azamhuja  ;  Azambuja 
who,  upon  his  arrival  there,  fent  advice  to  lands 
Cafamanfe,  lord  of  the  country,  with  whom 
he  had  before  concluded  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  defiring  he  would  come  down  to 
him  to  ratify  it,  as  being  advantageous  to 
himfelf  and  fubjedls.  Whilft.  Cafamanfe  was 
coming,  Azamhuja  landed  his  men,  privately 
arm’d  under  their  clothes,  and  immediately 
took  poflTefllon  of  a  proper  place  to  build  the 
intended  fort  j  being  a  little  hill,  at  fome 
diftance  from  Cafamanfe* %  refidence,  where 
were  about  five  hundred  houfes.  He  fet  up  a 
ftandard,  with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  on  a 
tree,  and  erefled  an  altar  j  at  which,  mafs 
was  faid  the  firft  time  in  Ethiopia,  for  the 
foul  of  Henr'j,  late  Infante  of  Portugal,  the 
firft  and  chief  promoter  of  the  difcoveries  of 
Nigritia  and  Guinea,  as  is  obferv’d  in  the 
introduftory  difcourfe  to  this  work.  This 
happen’d  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Sebaftian,  whofe 
name  was  given  to  a  valley,  where  the 
Portuguefe  landed.  After  mafs,  Azam- 
buja  was  inform’d  of  the  coming  of  Cafa¬ 
manfe,  and  having  rang’d  his  men  in  order, 
fate  down  in  an  elbow  chair,  having  on  a 
gold  brocade  waiftcoat,  and  a  gold  collar 
fet  with  jewels,  all  his  followers  clad  in  filk, 
making  a  lane  before  him,  that  the  black 
prince  might  admire  his  grandeur.  Cafa¬ 
manfe,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  fhow 
his  ftate,  which  appear’d  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arm’d  Blacks,  with  a  mighty  noife  of 
trumpets,  horns,  tinkling  bells,  and  other 
inftruments,  all  together  making  a  hideous 
noife.  The  principal  Blacks  were  drefs’d 
after  their  own  manner,  as  they  are  to  this 

T  t  day, 
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Barbot.  day,  when  they  go  to  war,  as  diall  be  here- 
after  defcribed  *,  and  follow’d,  each  of  them, 
by  two  pages,  one  of  them  carrying  a  buck¬ 
ler,  and  the  other,  a  little  round  ftool, 
their  heads  and  beards  adorn’d  with  gold, 
after  their  fafhion. 

Hh  fpeech.  After  the  firft  ceremonies  and  lalutes  on 
’  both  fides,  which  took  up  fome  time,  J- 
zamhuja  made  a  long  fpeech,  expreffing  the 
great  efteem  the  king  his  mafler  had  for  C^^- 
tna^fe's  perfon  and  country,  and  how  earneft- 
ly  he  defined  his,  and  his  people’s  conyerfion 
to  the  chriftian  faith  ;  offering  him  hisaffif- 
ftance  and  friendfhip  upon  all  occafions,  to 
which  effeft  he  had  fent  him  thither,  with 
a  fleet  well  provided  with  men,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  rich  commodities ;  for  the  prefer- 
vation  whereof,  he  hoped  he  would  allow 
him  to  build  a  fort,  for  the  carrying  on 
of  trade  with  his  fubjedls,  reprefenting  to 
him  the  many  advantages  himfelf  and  his 
ffate  would  receive  thereby  *,  for  by  that 
means,  he  would  become  terrible  to  his 
neighbours,  and  that  many  of  the  black 
kings  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  fuch  pro- 
pofals,  &c. 

Builds  a  *  Cafamanfe  underftanding  the  fubflance  of 
Azamhuja's  difcourfe,  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  being  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
made  feveral  objeftions  to  what  he  had 
faid,  endeavouring  to  divert  him  from  the 
thoughts  of  building  a  fort,  and  to  perfuade 
him  to  be  fatisfied  with  trading  as  he  had 
done  before  ;  but  was  at  laft  prevail’d  upon 
to  confent  to  it.  The  next  day  Azamhuja 
fet  his  men  to  work,  and  themafons  break¬ 
ing  fome  rocks  on  the  fea-fide,  the  Blacks, 
whether  it  were  out  of  a  fuperftitious  vene¬ 
ration  they  paid  to  thofe  rocks,  or  that  they 
could  not  approve  of  eredling  a  fort  in  their 
country,  began  to  fhow  their  refentmenti 
which  Azamhuja  perceiving,  he  caus’d  con- 
fiderable  prefents  of  fundry  forts  to  be  dif- 
tributed  among  them,  whereby  they  were 
all  appeas’d,  and  the  Portuguefe  carry’d  on 
the  work  with  fuch  diligence,  that  the  fort 
was  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence  in  lefs  than 
twenty  days,  and  the  tower  rais’d  to  the 
firft  ftory  •,  the  materials  abovementioned, 
which  Azamhuja  brought  over,  being  fo  fit¬ 
ted,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
them  together.  This  done,  he  fent  home  his 
caravels  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold. 

The  Portuguefe  found  xht  Blacks  vtry  kind, 
and  traded  with  them  at  what  rate  they 
would  themfelves  for  their  goods  •,  which 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  building 
of  the  aforefaid  fort,  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  any  attempts  of  the  natives,  or  of  a- 
ny  Europeans  in  after-times :  and  thus  to  fe¬ 
cure  to  themfelves  the  whole  trade  of  that 
rich  country. 

The  bloody  war  betwixt  Caftile^nd  Por- 
7pZmd  t)y  a  treaty  of  peace  at 

Portugal. 


Alcazoves,  on  September  4..  lA-l 9 •  excluding 
the  unfortunate  princefs  Joanna  from  the  fuc- 
ceftion  to  the  crown  of  Cajiile  ;  Ferdinand, 
who  had  fecured  that  throne  to  himfelf,  re¬ 
nounced  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  king  Alphonfo  V.  of  Portugal,  on 
his  part,  refign’d  the  title  of  king  of  Cajiile, 
he  had  before  affumed.  It  was  farther  fti- 
pulated  by  that  treaty,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  Guinea,  with  the 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  granted 
by  the  popes  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  fhould 
remain  to  them,  exclufivc  of  the  Cajlilians, 
who  engaged  not  to  trade,  or  touch  in  thofe 
parts,  without  permiflion  from  the  court  of 
Portugal and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Canary  iflands  fhould  entirely  belong  to 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

Manuel  de  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  his  hiftory,  FaMous 
pretends,  that,  contrary  to  thefe  articles  of 
peace,  the  Cajlilians,  in  the  year  1481,  fent 
a  fleet  to  trade  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  j  where¬ 
upon,  king  Alphonfo  of  Portugal  fent  a  fqua- 
dron  to  obftriKft  them,  under  the  command 
of  George  Correa,  who  met  with  thirty  fhips 
of  Caftile  on  the  coaft  of  Mina,  and  after 
a  fharp  engagement,  obtain’d  a,  compleat 
vi6tory,  bringing  feveral  of  them  to  Lijbon. 

But  this  feems  to  be  a  groundlefs  narrative 
of  that  author’s,  according  to  the  ufual  va¬ 
nity  of  thofe  people,  no  Spanijh  hiftorian  ta¬ 
king  the  leaft  notice  of  any  fuch  adiion  ;  be- 
fides,  it  appears  that  the  crowns  of  Cajiile 
and  Portugal  were  that  year  1481  in  perfect: 
amity,  and  jointly  fitting  out  all  their  ma¬ 
ritime  power  againft  the  Furks  and  king 
Alphonfo  died  before  the  end  of  that  year  ; 
befides,  Azamhujcd^  expedition,  mention’d 
above  that  fame  year,  contradifts  this  in¬ 
vention  :  fo  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  likeli¬ 
hood  in  that  ftory.  Nor  do  I  find  any  more 
in  what  the  fame  author  fays,  that  in  the 
year  1478,  the  Cajlilians  fent  to  the  faid 
coaft  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  fail,  under  the 
command  of  Peter  de  Cohides,  who  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  into  Spain  ;  fuch 
fleets  were  not  at  all  ufual  in  thofe  days,  and 
if  any  had  been,  other  authors  muft  have 
made  mention  of  them  :  we  will  therefore 
add  no  more  of  fuch  romantick  relations, 
this  being  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  cau¬ 
tion,  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  credit  to 
vain-glorious  writers. 

King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  fe¬ 
cure  the  whole  trade  of  Guinea  in  the  hands 
of  his  fubjecfts,  granted  letters  patents  to 
fome  undertakers,  himfelf  joining  in  part- 
nerfliip  with  them.  Three  fhips  were  fitted 
out  j  and  fo  uncertain  are  the  accounts  of 
thefe  Portuguefe -AFFvrs,,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  relation  given  above  out  of  Marmol, 
fome  refer  the  erecting  of  the  fort  at  Mina  to 
this  year :  fuch  is  the  confufion  among  thofe 
who  pretend  to  write  the  hiftory  of  that  na¬ 
tion. 


HAP.  6. 


CoaJ^f  of  South-Guinea.  i6^ 
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tion.  PTowever,  it  was  king  John  gave  that 
fort  the  name  of  St.  George-,  and  afterwards 
granted  many  privileges  and  franchifes  to 
fuch  as  fhould  be  willing  to  refide  in  it.  He 
alfo  gave  it  the  name  of  a  city,  and  caus’d  a 
church  to  be  built  in  it,  dedicated  to  Sr. 
George.  After  this,  the  faid  king  took  the 
ftile  of  lord  of  Guinea,  and  commanded  thofe 
who  were  employ’d  to  make  farther  difco- 
veries  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa, 
and,  at  every  place  of  note,  to  ere6t  a  fquare 
monument  of  ftone,  fix  foot  high,  with  his 
arms  on  it,  and  two  infcriptions,  one  on  each 
fide,  in  Latin  and  Portuguefe,  containing  the 
year,  month,  and  day  when  that  difcovery 
was  made  by  his  order,  with  the  name  of 
the  captain  who  commanded  that  expedition ; 
and  on  that  pedeftal,  aftonecrofs,  cramp’d 
in,  whereas,  in  former  times,  they  ufed  to 
fet  them  up  of  wood. 

Some  years  after,  the  king  of  Portugal 
form’d  a  Guinea  company,  with  the  foie 
privilege  of  trading  there,  excluding  all  his 
other  fubjefts  ;  which,  at  firft,  made  a  very 
confiderable  profit,  and  caus’d  fort  St.  An¬ 
thony  to  be  built  at  Amm  -,  another  fmall  one 
at  Acra  *,  and  a  lodge  at  Sama,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  St.  George ;  for  the  conveniency  of 
drawing  from  thofe  places,  which  were  in  a 
more  fruitful  and  cheaper  country,  the  ne- 
ceflary  provifions  for  fubfifting  of  the  gari¬ 
fon  of  Mina,  which  before  was  maintain’d 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  referv’d  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  appointing  a  governour, 
and  other  officers,  every  three  years,  to  gra¬ 
tify  fuch  of  his  fubjedts  as  had  ferv’d  him 
well  in  Europe  and  in  Africa,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Moors  of  Fez,  without  making  their 
fortunes. 

Thus  the  garifon  of  this  place  came  to 
be  commonly  compofed  of  leud  and  de¬ 
bauch’d  perfons,  as  well  officers  as  foldiers, 
both  of  them  ufed  to  commit  outrages,  and 
to  plunder,  or  of  fuch  as  were  banilh’d  Por¬ 
tugal  for  heinous  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 
No  wonder  therefore,  that  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  times  give  an  account  of  unparallel’d 
violences  and  inhumanities  committed  there 
by  thofe  unfatiable  Portuguefe,  during  the 
time  that  place  was  under  their  fubjeftion, 
not  only  againft  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  fuch  European  nations  as  reforted  thi¬ 
ther,  but  even  among  themfelves. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  king  o^ France, 
the  civil  wars  there  being  at  an  end,  the 
French  again  refolv’d  to  trade  along  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  accordingly  reforted  to 
the  pepper  and  gold  coaft  and  not  being 
able  to  prevail  upon  the  Blacks  of  Mina,  to 
deal  with  them,  thofe  people  being  deterr’d 
by  the  threats  of  the  Portuguefe,  they  failed 
thence  to  Acra,  upon  intelligence,  that  the 
natives,  provok’d. by  the  barbarous  ufage  of 
the  Portuguefe,  had  furpriz’d  their  little  fort, 


mafftcred  the  garifon,  and  razed  it  to  the  Barbot. 
ground,  in  the  year  1578. 


Barbarity  towards  the  French. 


Tp  R  O  M  that  time  the  Portuguefe  loft  their  Portu- 
credit  and  intereft  on  that  coaft,  when 
they  had  reap’d  all  the  advantages  of  the^^^”^‘ 
Guinea  trade  for  above  a  hundred  years, 
which  now  dwindled  away  from  them;  other 
European  natives  contending  with  them,  and 
by  degrees  becoming  fharers  in  the  wealth. 

But  this  was  not  without  bloodfhed,  and 
particularly  many  of  the  French  loft  their 
lives,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe, 
or  of  the  Blacks,  who  receiv’d  an  hundred 
crowns  reward  of  the  Portuguefe,  for  every 
head  of  a  Frenchman  they  brought,  the 
Portuguefe  general  expofing  them  on  the 
walls  of  his  fort.  Thefe  barbarities  prac¬ 
tis’d  for  many  years  by  the  Portuguefe,  fo 
terrify’d  the  French,  that  they  again  aban¬ 
don’d  the  trade  of  Guinea. 

As  for  the  Blacks,  the  Portuguefe  treated  Portu- 
them  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  upon  all  occa-  guefe 
fions,  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  provifions 
of  their  country,  and  on  the  fifhery,  and 
forcing  the  prime  men  among  them,  and 
even  the  kings,  to  deliver  their  fons  to  wait 
on  thern  as  fervants,  or  ftaves.  Nor  would 
they  ever  open  their  warehoufes,  unlefs  there 
were  forty  or  fifty  marks  of  gold  brought 
to  purchafe  goods,  when  they  compell’d 
the  poor  wretches  to  take  any  commodities 
they  would  give  them,  good  or  bad,  and  at 
their  own  price  ;  thofe  people  not  daring  to 
refufe  what  was  offer’d  them  :  and  if  ever 
they  found  any  bafe  mixture  among  the 
pure  gold,  they  immediately  caus’d  the 
offender  to  be  put  to  death,  of  what  degree, 
or  condition  foever  he  might  be,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  near  relation  of  the  king  of  Corn- 
many.  If  any  of  the  Blacks  durft  buy  goods 
of  other  Europeans,  the  faid  goods,  if  feiz’d 
by  the  Portuguefe  fifcals  and  waiters,  were 
not  only  confifcated,  but  a  heavy  fine  im- 
pofed  upon  the  purchafer. 

The  Dutch  found  no  better  ufage  from  Dutch  in 
the  Portuguefe,  when  they  had  an  opportu-  Guinea, 
nity,  but  would  not  defift  from  the  Guinea 
trade,  being  encourag’d,  by  the  mighty  pro¬ 
fit  they  found  on  that  coaft  to  bear  with  the 
outrages  offer’d  by  thofe  people,  till  at  laft 
they  had  their  full  revenge,  when  the  two 
nations  engag’d  in  war.  Then  tht  Dutch 
calling  to  mind  how  bafely  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  Po7'tuguefe,  at  that  time  fub- 
jedts  to  Spain,  took  from  them,  not  only 
one  half  of  Brazil,  but  alfo  all  the  forts 
they  had  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  driving 
that  nation  thence  for  ever,  by  taking  the 
caftleof  Mina,  in  the  year  1637,  and  that 
of  in  1643,  asfha^ll  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 


Be- 


A  Defcription  of  the  Book  III 


Behaviour  of  the  Dutch  tn  Guinea. 

Before  I  proceed  on  that  fubjedt,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  be  pleafed  to  hear, 
what  account  the  Portuguefe  authors  give  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch,  towards  the 
Blacks  on  this  coaft,  fince  they  firft  gain’d 
footing  there.  I  will  give  the  words  of 
Vafconcelos,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  in  his 
life  of  king  JohnW.  lib.  2.  p.  194.  The 
rebels,  fays  he,  meaning  the  Dutch,  have 
gain’d  more  upon  the  Blacks  by  drunkcn- 
nefs,  giving  them  wine  and  ftrong  liquors, 
than  by  force  of  arms  j  inftrufting  them, 
as  minifters  of  the  devih  in  their  wickednefs, 
the  more  dangerous,  where  there  is  no  vir¬ 
tue  to  oppofe  it :  but  the  diffolution  of  their 
lives  and  manners,  and  the  advantages  the 
Portuguefe  of  Mina  have  gain’d  over  them, 
in  fome  rencounters,  tho’  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber,  have  given  the  rebels  fo  ill  a  reputation 
among  the  natives,  that  they  not  only  con- 
temh  them,  as  infamous,  but  alfo  as  men  of 
no  courage  and  refolution.  However,  the 
Blacks  being  a  barbarous  people,  fufceptible 
of  the  firft  notions  that  are  inftiH’d  into 


them,  readily  enough  fwallow  Calvin'*s  poi- 
fon,  fpread  among  them,  intermixed  with 
merchandize ;  which  their  induftry,  taking 
the  advantage  of  our  negligence,  or  rather 
of  our  fins,  vends  about  that  coaft,  where 
they  are  by  fuch  means  become  abfolute 
pirates.  They  alfo  hold,  without  any  o- 
ther  right  or  title,  but  force  and  violence,  the 
fort  at  Boutroe,  four  leagues  from  ours,  that 
is,  zX-Axim',  as  alfo  the  fet dements  of  Cor«, 
Coromantin,  and  Aldea  del  Puerto,  at  Com- 
mendo,  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  commerce 
of  Mina  ;  where  they  purchafe  above  two 
millions  of  gold  yearly,  and  export  all 
that  can  be  furnifhed  there  by  the  Fazars 
and  other  nations,  farther  up  in  Fjhiopia, 
who  refort  thither  in  great  numbers.  The 
quantity  of  merchandize,  and  their  cheap- 
nefs,  has  made  the  Barbarians  the  more 
greedy  of  them  ;  tho’  perfons  of  honour 
and  quality  have  alTur’d  me,  they  would 
willingly  pay  double  for  our  goods,  and  are 
very  covetous  of  them,  as  fufpeddng  the 
others  to  be  of  lefs  worth  and  deceitful,  fo 
that  they  buy  them  only  for  want  of  better. 
But  enough  of  this  author,  the  reft  being 
nothing  but  vanity. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Firfi  Dutch  voyages  to  Guinea.  They 
their  behaviour  there  ;  their  trade y 

Jam  now  to  fpeak  of  the  taking  of  the 
caftle  of  5/.  George,  at  Mina,  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fhall  therefore  begin  my  ac¬ 
count  from  their  firft  voyage  to  the  Gold 
Coaft. 


Firft  Dutch  Vo-^ages  to  Gvi’ttY.A. 


guefe,  and  carry’d  to  the  Princess  ifland,  in 
the  bight  of  Guinea,  and  hearing  there  of 
the  rich  trade  they  drove  on  the  Gold  Coaft  *, 
being  afterwards  fet  at  liberty,  and  returning 
to  Holland,  offer’d  his  fervice  to  fome  mer¬ 
chants,  for  a  Guinea  voyage  who  accor¬ 
dingly  furnifh’d  him  with  a  fhip,  and  pro¬ 
per  cargo. 

Ericks  perform’d  the  voyage  fuccefsfully, 
in  1595,  running  along  the  whole  Gold 
Coaft,  where  he  fettled  a  good  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Blacks,  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  with  them  in  future  times.  Thefe 
people  finding  his  goods  much  better  and 
cheaper,  than  what  they  ufed  to  have  from 
Blocks  rife  Portuguefe,  and  being  difgufted  at  the 
ag.unjl the  C\o\tnct  and  oppreffion  ot  their  tyrannical 
Fortu-  government,  belides  their  natural  love  of 
novelty  •,  provok’d  the  Portuguefe  to  ufe 
them  worfc  than  they  had  done  before,  and 
fothey  continu’d  till  the  year  i6oo,  when 


'  take  the  cajile  of  St.  George,  at  Mina  i 
6Cc. 

the  Commendo  and  Fetu  Blacks,  encourag’d 
by  the  Dutch,  who  fupply’d  them  with 
arms  and  other  neceflaries,  rofe  againft  the 
Portuguefe,  who  had  above  three  hundred 
men  kill’d  in  that  war,  and  were  reduc’d 
for  the  future  to  keep  themfelves  confin’d  to 
the  caftle  of  Mina. 

The  Dutch  till  then  had  found  much 
difficulty  to  make  fettlements  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  notwithftanding  their  being  coun-/er;f. 
tenanc’d  by  the  Blacks,  refolv’d  now  to 
eredl  fome  forts  on  the  coafts  of  Benin,  and 
Angola.  Then  pradlifing  underhand  with 
feveral  of  the  kings  and  prime  men  along 
the  Gold  Coaft,  the  king  of  Sabou  gave 
them  leave  to  build  a  fort  at  Mouree,  three 
leagues  eaft  from  Cabo  Corfo,  which  they 
fini  fil’d  in  the  year  1 624,  and  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  to  Adrian  Jacobs,  at  the  time 
when  the  crown  of  Portugal  vfzs  at  war  with 
Dutch,  but  poffefs’d  by  PhiliplV.  king 
of  Spain  ;  which  monarchs  had  reduced  it 
under  their  dominion  the  year  after  the  death 
of  the  cardinal  Henr-j,  the  laft  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  m  the  year  i^yS,  who  fuccceded  king 
Sebaftian,  kill’d  in  a  battle  againft  the  Moors 
of  Fezzxid.  Morocco.  The  faid  cardinal  was 
eighth  fon  to  king  Emanuel,  and  near 
eighty  years  of  age  when  rais’d  to  the  throne, 
which  accordingly  he  enjoy’d  not  long. 
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Chap.  7^  Coajls  of  S o  u  t  h-G  0  i  n  e  a. 
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In  December  1625,  the  Dutch  an 

attempt  on  the.caftle  of  Mina^  with  twelve 
hundred  of  their  Dwn  men,  and  a  hundred 
xn<\  Sabou  Blacks^  under  the  command 
of  their  Rear-Admiral  Jan-Dirks  Lamb^  who 
landed  at  ^erra  Pequena  ,  or  Ampena^  in 
the  country  of  Commendo^  but  were  totally 
routed  by  the  Portuguefe  auxiliaries,  the 
Blacks  of  Mina^  alone  ;  thofe  natives  at¬ 
tacking  the  Dutch  before  they  could  form 
their  body,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  little 
before  fun-fet,  which  was  done  in  fuch  vi¬ 
gorous  manner,  that  the  ablion  was  over  be¬ 
fore  night,  with  the  (laughter  of  three 
hundred  feventy  three  foldiers,  and  fix- 
ty  fix  feamen,  befides  all  the  auxiliary  6'^- 
hou  Blacks,  and  moft  of  the  Dutch  Officers. 
Lamb  their  general,  being  wounded,  was 
refcued  by  the  little  Commany  Blacks. 


Dutch  take  Castle  St.  George^/ 
Mina. 


nr  H  E  ftates-general,  having  fome  years 
after  made  over  the  property  of  fort 
Najfau,  at  Mouree,  to  thtickFejl-India  com¬ 
pany  j  Nicholas  Van  Tpren,  their  general  at 
Mouree,  made  from  time  to  time  what  in- 
tereft  he  could  with  the  Black  kings  along 
that  coaft  to  drive  the  Portuguefethtnct,  and 
to  fettle  themfelves  in  their  room,  by  means 
of  large  prefents  and  many  larger  promifes 
he  made  them,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to 
foment  a  divifion  among  the  very  Portuguefe 
garifon  in  the  caftle  of  Mina.  Having  thus 
difpos’d  all  things  for  a  change,  and  having 
gain’d  the  Caboceiros  and  captains  of  the 
town  of  Mina,  to  affift  the  Dutch  in  a  fe- 
Gond  attempt  upon  the  caftle,  he  fent  a  full 
account  thereof  to  the  diredlors  of  the  kVeJi- 
India  company  in  Holland-,  who  having  fome 
years  before  gain’d  footing  in  Brazil,  by 
taking  of  S^.  Salvador  and  Bahia  de  todos  los 
Santos,  belonging  to  Portugal,  had  con¬ 
triv’d  all  poffible  means  to  fecure  a  place  of 
arms  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  that  being  ma¬ 
ilers  of  both  points,  on  the  two  oppofite 
continents,  they  might  have  the  abfolute 
command  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  paffage 
to  the  Eajl-Indies  -,  fo  to  ruin  the  trade  of 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Englijh  and  all 
other  northern  nations.  They  had  often 
fought  out  for  fuch  a  place  of  arms,  from 
cape  Verde  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
fail’d  in  their  feveral  attempts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  I  mention’d  before,  in  the 
year  1625,  againft  the  caftle  of  Mina,  which 
was  reckoned  the  moft  convenient  for  their 
defigns. 

At  this  time  count  John  Maurice  Naf- 
fau,  a  near  relation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  arriv’d  in  Braftl,  being  by  the  Dutch 
Weft- India  company  appointed  governor- 
general  of  that  country  and  of  fouth  America, 
with  the  confent  of  the  dates,  and  of  the 
VoL.  V. 


prince  of  Orange,  and  being  made  equal  inBAijpor. 
authority  to  the  governor  general  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  having  the  foie  direction  of 
martial  and  civil  affairs,  religion,  juftice 
and  commerce.  With  him  went  a  Fleet 
of  thirty  two  fhips,  twelve  of  them  men  of 
war,  carrying  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  of 
the  choiceft  foldiers.  Van  IJpren  being  in¬ 
form’d  of  his  arrival  in  Braftl,  and  conquefts 
there,  fent  a  veftel  over  to  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  favourable  opportunity  then 
offer’d  for  reducing  of  the  caftle  of  Mina, 
and  banifhing  the  Portuguefe  from  the  Gold 
Coaft,  by  the  conqueft  of  that  ftrong  place. 

Count  Naftftau  fent  him  nine  men  of  war,  of 
his  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  colo¬ 
nel  Hans  Coine,  provided  with  all  neceflaries 
for  fuch  an  expedition. 

This  fquadron  arriving  at  cape  La  Hou, 
on  the  coaft  of  Vfuaqua,  June  the  2  5  th  1637, 
the  commander  immediately  fent  advice  to 
Van  Tpren,  xiMoitree,  and  proceeded  him- 
felf  with  his  fquadron  to  IJfteny,  there  to 
expedt  that  general’s  orders,  which  were  to 
bring  his  fquadron  to  Commendo  road,  x.oJftn  thofe 
join  him  with  two  hundred  canoes  of  Blacks^'^^^^' 
and  fome  tranfport  fhips. 

gain’d  over  to  his  party  moft 
of  the  youth  of  Commendo,  to  whom  he 
promis’d  a  confiderable  fum  of  gold,  in 
cafe  he  reduced  the  caftle  by  their  affiftance. 

Thus  the  fleet  proceeded  towards  cape 
Corfto,  arid  the  forces  landed  the  24th  of 
July,,  in  a  little  bay,  or  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  weft  of  Corfto,  in  their  bar  canoes ; 
every  foldier  carrying  three  days  provifion. 

They  were  in  all  eight  hundred  foldiers  and 
five  hundred  feamen,  befides  the  auxiliary 
Blacks,  and  march’d  in  three  bodies  ;  the 
firft  of  them,  being  the  Van,  was  headed 
by  William  Latan,  the  main  body  by  John 
Godlaat,  and  the  rear  by  colonel  Coine. 

They  all  halted  at  the  river  Dana  or  Dolce 
to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  Coine  being  in- 
formM,  that  a  body  of  a  thoufand  Mina 
Blacks  was  polled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Santiago,  to  oppofe  his  taking  polTeffion  of 
it,  as  it  appear’d  by  his  march  he  defign’d, 
befides  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  fo 
to  do,  that  being  the  only  place  which 
could  favour  their  enterprize,  as  command¬ 
ing  the  fort he  detach’d  four  companies  of 
fuziliers  to  beat  them  off:  but  inftead  of 
performing  it,  they  were  moft  of  them  cut 
in  pieces  by  thofe  Blacks,  who  ftruck  off 
their  heads,  and  carry’d  them  into  the 
town,  in  triumphant  manner.  Hereupon 
major  Bon  Garzonv^xs  fent  thither  with  ano¬ 
ther  detachment,  and  having  without  much 
difficulty  forded  the  river  Dana,  fell  upon 
that  body  with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  oblig’d 
them  to  abandon  their  poft,  and  polfels’d  Gain  a 
himfelf  of  it,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
whites  and  ten  blacks  kill’d  in  the  attack. 

U  u  But 
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BARBoT.But  the  major  was  afterwards  attack’d  there 
two  feveral  times,  by  the  natives,  endea- 
vourino"  to  recover  the  faid  poft,  whom  he 
oblked  both  times  to  retire  ;  yet  it  coft 
the  life  of  miliarn  Latan  and  fome  more  of 
his  men.  Bon  Gcirzon  purfuing  the  enemy 
down  into  the  valley,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  hill  Santiago^  where  the  reft  of 
the  Dutch  forces  join’d  him. 

The  Portuguefe,  no  longer  able  to  keep 

the  field  againft  the  retired  into  the 

redoubt  they  had  built  on  the  hill  Santiago. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  attack’d 
in  that  place.  Colonel  Colne  having  caus  d 
two  ways  to  be  cut  through  the  thickets, 
which  cover  one  fide  of  the  hill,  the  one  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  river  Dana^  and  the  other  diredtly 
to1:he  redoubt  on  the  hill,  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  and  a  mortar  were  brought  up  the  hill, 
and  mounted,  on  an  advantageous  fpot,  which 
commanded  the  caftle  lo  entirely,  that  ten 
or  twelve  bombs  the  Dutch  threw  from  thence, 
were  very  near  falling  into  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  detachment  of 
Dutch  and  Commendo  Blacks  was  fent  out,  to 
attack  the  Mina  Blacks,  and  afterwards  the 
.  ^  weft-end  of  their  town.  The  Commendo 
ptdfeT  Blacks  attempting  to  drive  away  fome  cattle, 
were  in  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces,  had 
not  the  conduft  of  their  officers  prevented  it, 
by  keeping  them  clofe  in  a  body  along  the 
river  Benja,  which  covered  them  •,  fo  that 
the  reft  of  that  day  was  fpent  in  fkirmifhing. 
The  next  day,  the  Dutch  being  reinforced 
from  their  main  body,  attacked  the  town  of 
Mina,  but  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  great 
fire  from  the  caftle. 

The  day  after,  the  general  fearing  left  de¬ 
lays  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  his  defign,  and 
difappoint  the  undertaking,  fummoned  the 
caftle  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  protefting  he 
would  put  all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  if 
they  refufed  to  furrender  immediately.  The 
Portuguefe  governor  demanded  three  days  to 
confider  on  it  i  which  was  refufed  him,  and 
fo  that  day  was  fpent. 

Portu-  The  next  morning  Coine  drew  up  his  forces 
r  01^  tfie  hill  Santiago,  and  threw  feveral  bombs 
place,  with  little  efieft  *,  but  the 
following  day,  having  caufed  his  granadiers 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  caftle,  the  Portuguefe 
beat  the  Chamade,  and  fent  out  two  perfons 
to  capitulate,  the  articles  being  fuch  as  the 
Dutch  general  would  impofe,  viz. 

Meanar-  I-  The  governor,  garifon,  and  all  other 
tides.  Portuguefe,  to  march  out  that  day,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  but  without  fwords, 
colours,  or  any  weapons,  each  perfon  being 
allowed  but  one  luit  of  wearing  apparel, 

2.  All  the  goods,  merchandize,  gold,  and 
fiaves,  to  remain  to  the  Dutch,  except  only 
twelve  fiaves  allowed  the  inhabitants. 

3.  The  church-ftuff,  which  was  not  of 
gold  or  filver,  allowed  to  be  carried  away. 
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4.  The  Portuguefe  and  Mulattos  to  be  put 
aboard  the  fquadron,  with  their  wives  and 
children, and  carried  to  the  ifiand  St.  Phomas, 

Thus  this  famous  caftle  of  Mina  was  deli-  Mina 
vered  up  to  the  Dutch,  on  the  29^*^  of  Auguft 
1637-,  and  in  it  they  found  thirty  good  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon,  nine  thoufand  weight  of 
powder,  and  much  other  ammunition. 

There  was  very  little  gold,  and  no  great 
Quantity  of  goods.  This  done,  Cmd- returned 
to  Mouree,  with  his  forces,  leaving  captain 
PFalraeven  to  command  at  Mina,  with  a 
garifon  of  1 40  men,  befides  feveral  Blacks, 
who  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  them. 

Coine,  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  con- 
fternation  the  fpeedy  conqueft  of  the  caftle  of 
Mina  had  fpread  along  the  Gold-Coaji,  fent 
a  canoe,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Portuguefe  fort,  called  St.  Antony,  at  Axim, 
the  moft  important  poll  the  Portuguefe  had 
on  that  coaft,  next  to  Mina,  to  fummon 
him  to  furrender  that  place,  before  he  came 
to  attack  it  with  his  forces.  The  governor, 
who  had  more  courage  than  the  other  at 
Mina,  confidering  the  could  not  well 

befiege  his  fort,  by  reafon  of  the  continual 
rains  of  that  feafon,  anfwered,  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  Coine  a  good  reception,  if  he 
fhould  pretend  to  befiege  that  place,  which 
he  was  refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  for  his  king  and  mafter.  This  re fo- 
lute  anfwer  obliged  Cowetoput  off  that  en- 
terprize  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ; 
and  the  Dutch  did  not  reduce  Axim  till  the 
year  1642.  Coine  returned  to  with  his 

fleet  and  forces,  where  counljohn  Mauriceoi 
Naffau  caufed  him  to  be  received  at  Olinda 
and  Arracfe,  underadifeharge  of  all  the  can¬ 
non,  and  with  all  other  marks  of  honour. 

The  Dutch  now  become  mafters  of  the 
important  place  of  Mina,  endeavoured 
engrofs  all  the  trade  of  the  coaft  in  their  own  trade. 
hands;  and  to  that  effeft.  Van  Tpren  was 
called  from  Mouree  to  Mina,  to  make  that 
his  rcfidence,  as  general  of  Guinea  and  An¬ 
gola.  He  caufed  the  caftle  to  be  repaired 
and  enlarged,  and  by  degrees  made  it  much 
ftronger,  more  beautiful^  and  of  a  greater 
extent,  than  when  the  Portuguefe  had  it. 

Behaviour  of  the  Dutch  Guinea. 

H  E  Dutch  at  firft  treated  the  Blacks  of  Totfards 
Mina,  and  the  reft  of  the  coaft,  very  Eng- 
gently,  carefling  and  prefenting  the  chief  of 
them  :  but  when  the  Englifh  came  to  put  in 
for  a  fhare  of  the  trade  of  that  rich  country, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  an  intereft  among 
the  Blacks,  in  order  to  make  fettlcments  on 
that  coaft,  the  Dutch  changed  their  former 
civility  towards  the  Blacks  into  feverity,  to 
deter  them  from  favouring  the  Englifh.  They 
alfo  feized  the  EngUJh  fort  at  Cormentyn, 
where  the  general  of  that  nation  refided, 
which  was  one  of  the  motives  for  the  war  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  year  1666.  I'hc 
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Towards  The  better  to  curb  the  Blacks  along  the 
Blacks,  and  to  engrofs  the  whole  trade,  they 

eredled  fmall  forts  at  Boetrou^  Sama^  Corfo^ 
Anamaho,  Corment'jn^  and  Aera^  pretending 
to  the  Blacks^  they  did  it  to  protedl  and  de¬ 
fend  them  again  ft  the  outrages  and  infults  of 
their  neighbouring  enemies  of  the  inland 
country,  who  ufed  often  to  attack  them. 

Being  thus  grown  powerful,  the  more  to 
keep  down  the  Blacks,  and  prevent  their  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  againft  them,  they  laid 
duties  on  their  fiftiery  at  Axim-,  Mina,  and 
Mouree,  forbidding  them,  under  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  hold  any  correfpondence,  or  trade 
with  other  Europeans,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
before  ;  and  proceeded  to  lord  it  over  them 
fo  abfolutely,  as  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  to  aflume  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  them  j  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  oblig’d  to  pay 
yearly  acknowledgements  to  the  native  kings 
for  the  forts  they  have  there. 

Perceiving  that,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  Blacks  were  not  deterr’d 
from  trading  with  other  Europeans,  when 
occafion  offer’d,  they  alfo  abufed  the  Euro¬ 
peans  themfelves,  and  continue  fo  to  do,  to 
this  very  day. 

Blacks  The  difcontent  of  the  Mina  and  Compiendo 
provoked.  Blacks,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Fetu  and  Sahou, 
was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  in  my  time,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  at  Mina,  that  they  had  adlually 
broke  with  the  Dutch,  and  for  ten  months 
.  kept  their  general  clofe  confin’d  to  the  caftle, 
without  daring  to  come  abroad,  and  had 
•twice  aftaulted  it,  tho’  without  fuccefs,  for 
want  of  underftanding  the  art  of  war  ;  ha¬ 
ving  loft  about  eighty  of  their  men,  killing 
but  four  of  the  Dutch, 

Not  a  day  pafs’d,  whilft  I  lay  thereabouts 
at  anchor,  but  I  had  thirty  or  forty  ca¬ 
noes  from  Mina  and  Comniendo,  all  the 
Blacks  coming  to  complain  of  the  hardfhips 
th&Dutch  put  upon  their  countrymen  ;  keep¬ 
ing  fome  of  them  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bilboes,  -within  the  caftle,  expofed  ftark 
naked  to  the  .fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  in 
the  day,  and  to  the  cold  dews  in  the  night. 

I  myfelf  faw  three  of  them  in  that  condition 
on  *  the  land-batteries,  fhow’d  me  by  the 
then  Dutch  general ;  who  told  me,  he  had 
kept  them  fo  above  nine  months,  as  a  pu- 
niftiment  for  their  boldnefs  and  treachery,  as 
having  been  concern’d  in  the  confpiracy  of  the 
Blacks  Mina  at  that  time,  to  furprife  the  ca¬ 
ftle  of  St.  George,  and  to  deftroy  it  by  fire,  to 
which  purpofe  they  had  adlually  gather’d 
a  great  number  of  the  Mina  men  ;  but  the  in¬ 
tended  defign,  being  by  him  prevented,  many 
of  them  were  fled  from  the  town  to  other 
places  on  the  coaft,  after  firing  their  houfes. 
Their  dif  In  fhort,  the  Blacks,  both  here  and  at 
mtmt.  Commendo,  continually  entertained  me  with 
their  grievances,  and  every  one  in  parti¬ 


cular  importun’d  me  to  inform  the  French 
court,  at  my  return,  how  dcfirous  they 
were  to  fee  the  French  fettled  there,  to  pro- 
tedl  them  againft  the  opprefiion  they  lay 
under. 

Being  one  morning  at  break faft  with  the 
general,  with  whom  1  was  pretty  familiar, 
as  being  my  old  acquaintance ;  he  fpied 
through  the  gallery  window  feveral  canoes 
of  Mina,  which  were  going  aboard  my 
floop  in  the  road  to  trade :  whereupon  he 
abruptly  in  a  pafTion  faid,  he  would  detain 
me,  and  feize  the  floop,  and  had  effectually 
done  it,  but  that  I  defined  him  to  fend 
aboard,  and  enquire,  whether  I  had  not  left 
pofitive  orders  with  the  mafter,  to  fell  no¬ 
thing  to  the  Blacks befides,  that  the  fifcal 
was  actually  in  the  floop,  to  obferve  what 
pafled.  For  his  farther  fatisfi6lion,  I  fold 
him  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  that 
was  in  the  floop,  for  about  ten  marks  of 
gold  ;  and  when  I  returned  aboard,  I  had 
much  ado  to  get  rid  of  the  Blacks,  who 
were  all  much  diffatisfied  that  I  had  fold  thofe 
goods  to  the  general. 

The  hard  ufage  of  the  Mina  Blacks,  obliges 
many  of  them  to  fly  from  thence  to  other 
parts  of  the  coaft,  which  much  leflfens  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  *,  as  does  the  great  refort 
of  other  European  fhips  on  that  coaft :  for  I 
can  remember,  that  fome  years  there  have 
been  above  fifty  trading  there,  all  at  one 
time.  Another  detriment  is  occafion’d  to 
them  by  the  many  fettlements  made  on  that 
coaft,  within  thefe  fifty  years  laft  paft  ;  and 
the  Dutch  general,  at  Mina,  admits  of  no 
Blacks  to  buy  goods,  iinlefs  they  can  pur- 
chafe  the  value  of  fix  marks  of  gold  toge¬ 
ther. 

I  was  told  there,  by  fome  of  the  chief 
fadlors,  that  formerly  they  ufed  to  export 
thence  above  three  thoufand  marks  of  gold 
yearly,  and  now,  not  above  two  thoufand, 
when  the  trade  is  at  the  beft. 

They  alfo  ufed  to  export  near  eight  thou¬ 
fand  flaves  from  the  whole  coaft,  beginning 
at  Sierra  Leona,  down  to  Angola,  moft  or 
which  they  delivered  at  Curajfau,  whence 
the  Spaniards  had  them  at  an  hundred  and 
one  pieces  of  eight  per  head  ;  befides  vaft 
quantities  of  elephants  teeth,  wax,  Guinea- 
pepper,  red-wood,  cloths  and  other  goods 
of  the  country. 

.Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  am  convinc’d 
that  the  great  charges  the  company  is  at, 
in  building  and  keeping  in  repair  fo  many 
forts  and  factories,  with  a  fuflicient  number 
of  garifons,  and  fuch  a  number  ol  agents, 
facftors,  tradefmen,  fervants,  labourers,  and 
Gourmet  Blacks  in  conftant  pay  ;  as  alfo  the 
vaft  expence  of  ,fo  many  wars  fuccelTively 
againft  the  natives  and  others  ;  bribing  the 
black  kings,  and  paying  large  lums  for  auxi¬ 
liaries  and  fpies  *,  prefents,  tolls,  cuftoms. 
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Barbot.  and  falaries  to  agents  and  ferv^ants  in  America 
and  in  Europe  j  with  many  more  accidents 
and  cafaalties,  which  fall  in  unexpedtedly : 
all  thefe  things  confider’d,  the  profits  arifing 
by  this  trade  cannot  be  fo  confiderable  as 
fome  fuppofe  it  to  be. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  concluded  un- 
reafonable  to  expeft  any  thing  but  lofs  for 
any  company,  as  I  did  make  out  to  the 
French  African  company,  who,  perhaps, 
are  much'the  better  ever  fince,  for  driving 
their  trade  by  fhipping  only  along  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  in  other  parts  of  Guinea  properly 
lb  call’d,  without  the  charge  of  fuch  fetde- 


ments  afhore.  An  infiance  hereof  they  have 
in  their  trade  at  Senega^  Goeree^  and  Gamboa^ 
where,  tho*  the  profits,  at  firft  fight,  feem 
very  confiderable,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  vafi. 
charges  in  maintaining  garifons,  and  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fervants  there,  and  in  the  Caribbee  iflands 
of  America^  we  have  feen  the  ftock  of  that 
company  quite  exhaufted,  and  two  or  three 
times  fuccefiively  renew’d.  And  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  the  Dutch  IVefi- India  company 
have  no  great  caufe  to  boaft  of  their  profit 
in  Guinea^  notwithftanding  their  vafi  trade 
there,  confidering  their  expences  as  a- 
bove. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  kingdom  of  Fetu  defer ibed.  Mandinga  kingdom.  Cape  Corfo.  Ooegwa 
town.  Englifh  and  Dutch  there.  Englifh  fort  at  cape  Corfo.  AguafFou 
'Village.  Manfrou  town.  Danifh  fort. 


Bounds  of  kingdom  of  E?/?/ or as  the 

the  king-  JL  Portuguefe  author  D.  Augufi  in  Ema- 
dom.  nuel  de  Vafconcelos  calls  it,  and  fome  Englijh 
Fetou.,  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak,  borders 
wefiward  on  the  river  Benja,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Commendo  *,  northward,  on  Atti ;  eaft- 
ward,  on  Saboe^  ending  below  the  Danljh 
mount  at  •,  andfouthward,  on  the 

ocean,  being  about  five  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  prefent  king’s  name  is  Ahen  Benin 
AJhrive.  The  kingdom  is  elective,  the 
principal  town  of  it  is  call’d  Fetu.  lying  up 
the  country. 

Tinepopu-  This  Country  isfo  populous,  that  itftrikes 
lous  conn-  a  terror  into  all  its  neighbours,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Commendo^  whom  it  once  fubdued. 
It  has  many  well-built  towns,  full  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle,  palm- 
v/ine  and  oil,  and  is  adorn’d  with  fmooth 
firait  roads,  fet  with  trees  on  both  fides  from 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  Mina  to  Simbe,  a  vil¬ 
lage  about  two  leagues  up  the  country  of 
Fetu.,  lo  thick,  that  they  fhelter  the  travel¬ 
ler  both  from  the  fun  and  rain.  All  the  hills 
and  other  lands  near  the  frefh  waters  are 
cover’d  with  beautiful  lofty  trees,  and  the 
whole  country  reaps  much  advantage  by  be¬ 
ing  feated  fo  near  the  chief  refidences  of  the 
Englifl)  and  Dutch. 

Employ-  Tiat  Blacks  of  this  kingdom  apply  theni- 
ments.  felyes,  fome  to  tillage  ;  others  to  fifhing,  or 
boiling  of  lalt ;  others  to  prefs  oil  and  draw 
wine  from  the  palm-trees  j  and  others  to 
trade,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as 
brokers  for  the  inland  Blacks. 

Cape  This  little  kingdom  has  feveral  villages 

Cor  0.  Qpj  fea-coaft,  the  chiefeft  whereof  is 
Ooegwa,  at  cape  Coryo,  which  juts  out  into 
Je  fea  in  4  deg.  49  min.  of  north  latitude. 
This  place  is  famous  for  the  beautiful  ca- 
ftle  the  Epgltjh  have  built  there,  and  for 
the  pEntitul  market  held  every  day  in  tiie 


town,  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  brought 
down  from  the  inland  country  of  Fetu,  as 
alfo  of  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  from 
Fetu,  Abramboe,  Afiento,  and  even  from 
Mandinga  ;  which  lafl;  is  above  two  hundred  Mandinga 
leagues  up  the  country  north-well  from  cape  kingdom. 
Corfo,  as  the  Ooegwa  Blacks  report  ;  adding, 
that  the  people  of  Mandinga  are  a  fort  of 
wild  and  bloody  Their  capital  city 

of  Songo  is  in  10  degrees  of  north  latitude,  ' 

and  about  6  degrees  of  longitude  weft  from  | 

the  meridian  of  London,  according  to  a 
modern  author,  very  rich  in  gold,  much 
whereof  is  carry ’d  to  Tomhut,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Senega,  as  has  been  before 
obferv’d. 

Ooegwa  Town. 

HE  Town  of  Ooegwa,  contains  above  A«>!- 
five  hundred  Houfes,  divided  by  nar-^'^"’ 
row  crooked  lanes,  along  the  defeent  of  the 
hills,  appearing  like  an  amphitheater  from 
the  coaft.  It  is  govern’d  by  a  Braffo,  and 
one  Griffin,  a  Caboceiro,  and  lies  all  of  it 
under  the  command  of  the  caftle-guns. 

The  inhabitants  are  crafty  and  ready  to  inhubi- 
cheat  any  man  that  is  not  upon  his  guard,  tants. 
and  are  nicely  fkill’d  in  debafing  of  gold  ; 
but  naturally  fiothful,  efpecially  at  tilling 
the  ground,  which  produces  every  thing 
here  as  plentifully  as  at  any  of  the  other 
towns  along  the  coaft.  They  have  a  very  ^ 

filthy  cuftom  of  laying  their  fifh  to  corrupt 
for  four  or  five  days  before  they  eat  it  j  and 
eafing  themfelves  about  their  houfes,  and  in 
any  part  of  the  town :  which  noifome  flenches 
together,  muft  of  neceflity  be  very  unwhole- 
fome,  efpecially  in  the  foggy  weather,  which  ? 

has  a  fort  of  infedlion  in  itfelf. 

English  and  Dutch  there. 

T  have  already  laid,  the  Dutch  had  for-  , 

merly  a  pretty  good  fort  at  cape  Corfo,  Holies. 
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Chap.  8.  Coajis  of  South-Guinea.  i6p 


which  they  bought  of  the  fa(5lor  of  one  C^- 
rolof.,  who  had  built  it  for  the  Danijh  com¬ 
pany.  That  fort,  in  the  year  1664,  was 
defbroy’d  by  the  Engli/h.,  under  admiral 
Holmes.^  after  his  expedition  to  fort  JVitfen^ 
at  7" acorary^  who  afterwards  took  thofe  of 
Adla  and  Anamahoe.,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

DeRuy-  The  next  year  the  Dutch.,  taking  their 

ter.  revenge,  as  has  been  mention’d  before,  ad¬ 
miral  de  Rutter  came  from  Gibraltar.^  with 
a  fquadron  of  thirteen  men  of  war,  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.,  and  fetting  upon  the  Eng- 
lijh  there,  deftroy’d  moft  of  their  fadlorics, 
took  Cormentin  caftle,  Tacorary  fort  and 
other  places  upon  that  coaft,  and  feiz’d  on 
feveral  fhips,  and  the  goods  of  the  EngViJh 
company  *,  info  much,  that  their  lofs  was 
computed  at  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
after  that  war,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
Dutch  fort,  at  cape  Corfo,  taken  by  the 
Englijh'm  1664,  fhould  remain  to  the  Eng- 
liftj.  Hereupon,  in  1672,  YidmgCharlei\\. 
granted  a  new  charter  to  fundry  perfons,  who 
had  fubfcribed  to  a  new  ftock,  for  carrying 
on  the  Guinea  trade,  giving  them  the  title 
of  the  ro'jal  African  company  of  England, 
with  the  fame  privileges  and  exclufions, 
which  the  former  company  had,  as  I  ftiall 
Ihow  in  the  fupplement  to  this  work. 

A 

English  Fort  at  Cape  Corso. 

H  E  trade  to  Guinea  being  thus  fettled 
^  again,  the  new  company  feveral  [years 
after  caus’d  cape  Goaf,  or  Cabo  Corfo  caftle, 
to  be  built  in  the  ftately  manner  it  is  at  pre- 
ient,  being  an  irregular  fquare,  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  on  all  that  coaft,  next  to 
St.  George  of  Mina,  with  four  flankers,  and 
a  large  platform,  on  which  are  mounted 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  being  about  eight 
pounders,  pointing  on  the  road  and  paflTagc 
up  to  it ;  which  can  eafily  hinder  any  enemies 
fhips  anchoring  there,  and  the  fmall  arms 
fcour  all  the  landing-place,  behind  the  rocks 
that  encompafs  it.  On  the  battlements  are 
ten  guns,  and  twenty  live  on  the  flanlcers 
from  a  minion  to  nine  pounders  ;  and  on  a 
rock,  Cd\\*d  Fabora,  twenty  paces  from  the 
caftle,  are  four,  or  fix  twelve  pounders,  in 
a  roundtower,  garrifon’d  by  about  as  many 
men,  which  ferves  to  keep  the  Blacks  in  the 
town  the  better  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them  from  all  other  Blacks  their  enemies, 
that  come  from  the  inland  country  :  tho’  I 
look  upon  this  tower  as  ufelefs,  the  caftle 
being  fo  high,  that  its  cannon  may  fufli- 
ciently  fecure  the  town  againft  any  attempts 
of  thofe  people. 

Danifh  This  caftle  is  feated  near  the  fea-fide, 
about  nine  Englijh  miles  eaft  from  Mina,  and 
a  Ihort  mile  weft  from  Deen-Sthen,  or  Danijh 
mount,  at  Manfrou,  on  which  ftands  the 
VOL.V. 


fort  of  that  nation,  call’d  Fredericksburg,  Barbot. 
quite  overtopping  the  Engli/Jo  caftle  at  Corfo, 
as  I  fhall  oblerve  hereafter. 

The  walls  of  Corfo  caftle  are  high  and 
thick,  efpecially  on  the  land-fide,  part  there¬ 
of  being  of  rock-ftone  and  part  of  large 
bricks,  which  the  Englifo  make,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  place. 

The  Dutch  admiral  de  Ruyter  was  fent  by  Diach 
the  ftates,  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  to  drive 
the  Englijh  from  feveral  of  their  forts  and 
fettlements,  of  which  they  had  poflefs’d 
themfelves  in  1664  by  force  of  arms  and 
furprize,  under  the  condudt  of  admiral 
Holmes  before-mention’d  ;  who  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  all  the  places  they  had  in 
north  and  fouth  Guinea,  except  Axim  and 
St.  George  of  Mina.  De  Riifer  at  his  coming 
on  that  coaft,  being  inform’d  by  the  Dutch 
^^HQV^Walkenburg,  2i\.  Mina,  hownecefifary 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch  Wejt- 
India  company,  to  recover  cape  Corfo  from 
the  Englijh,  that  having  no  place  of  fhelter 
left  in  Guinea,  they  might  be  oblig’d  to  give 
over  the  trade  of  Africk,  and  leave  the  Dutch 
foie  pofleflbrs  of  it,  he  drew  as  near  cape 
Corfo  as  he  could  j  but  having  well  viewed 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  and  finding  he 
had  only  a  fmall  fandy  reach  to  land  his 
forces  at,  where  an  hundred  men  could  eafily 
repulfe  a  thoufand,  and  that  if  the  fort  could 
hold  out  but  three  days,  his  army  would 
want  provifions,  it  being  very  eafy  for  the 
Blacks  to  ftop  all  thepaflfesand  cut  his  men 
off  from  frefti  water  ;  befides,  that  the  Fetu 
Blacks,  among  whom  the  fort  is  built,  had 
refus’d  to  aflift  the  Dutch  with  auxiliaries, 
and  declar’d  they  would  fide  with  the  Eng¬ 
lijh,  if  they  were  attack’d :  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  I  fay,  de  Ruyter  gave  over  the  in¬ 
tended  expedition,  and  could  never  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  his  aftonifhment,  that  the 
Dutch  fhould  permit  the  Englijh  fo  eafily  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  fuch  a  place  ; 
and  from  that  time  it  has  ever  continu’d  in 
the  pofTcfiion  of  the  royal  African  company 
of  England  to  this  day. 

The  natural  fituation,  on  a  round  head, 
jutting  out  into  the  fea  towards  the  SS'E,fitucimn. 
and  its  being  encompafs’d  on  that  fide  and 
the  S  W  by  feveral  rocks,  and  the  fea  it  felf, 
render  it  inacceflible  on  that  fide;  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  continually  breaking  among 
thofe  rocks. 

The  only  landing-place  is  juft  under  the 
fortrefs,  in  a  fmall  bay  eaftward,  where  the/>f<*«- 
ftrand  is  clear  of  rocks,  being  a  fandy  flat, 
on  which  the  Blacks  run  their  canoes,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fplitting.  The  way  thence  is 
along  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  to  the  principal 
gate  looking  W  N  W,  up  to  the  country. 

It  has  neither  ditch,  nor  draw-bridge  before 
it,  nor  fo  much  as  a  portcullis,  being  only 
defended  by  the  two  round  flankers  on  the 

X  X  land- 
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land-fide,  and  a  low  fmall  battery,  mounted 
with  fix  pieces  of  cannon.  ^  ^ 

The  lodgings  and  apartments  within  the 
caftle,  are  very  large,  and  well-built  of 
brick,  having  three  fronts,  which,  with  the 
platform  on  the  fouth,  almoft  make  a  (Qua¬ 
drangle,  anfwering  to  the  infide  of  the  walls, 
and  form  a  very  handfome  place  of  arms, 
well  paved ;  under  which,  is  a  fpacious 
manfion,  or  place  to  keep  the  flaves  in,  cu.t 
out  of  the  rocky  ground,  arch’d,  and  divir 
ded  into  feveral  rooms ;  fo  that  it  will  con¬ 
veniently  contain  a  thoufand  BltickSf  let 
down  at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpofe. 
The  keeping  of  the  flaves  thus  under  ground, 
is  a  good  fecurity  to  the  garifon  againft  a- 
ny  infurredlion. 

A  curious  continu’d  balcony  runs  along 
the  buildings  at  the  firfl;  ftory,  with  hand¬ 
fome  Ifair- cafes  on  the  outfide,  at  certain 
diftances,  on  each  front,  for  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  lodgings  of  the  garifon  ; 
and  under  the  balconies  are  feveral  fliops. 
Next  the  agent  general’s  apartment  is  a 
large  {lately  hall.  There  are  alfo  fpacious 
florehoufes,  and  counting-houfes  for  the 
fadlors  and  other  officers  •,  fome  of  which 
rooms  were  not  quite  finifli’d  in  the  year 
1682.  The  then  agent  my  very 

good  friend,  was  diligently  employ’d  in  fi- 
nifhing  them. 

The  garifon  and  other  company  foldiers 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  whites,  and 
near  the  like  number  of  Gromettoes,  with 
their  refpe(^live  officers,  all  clothed  in  red, 
and  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  African  Coni- 
fany. 

They  are  fupplied  with  water,  in  time  of 
fcarcity,  from  a  large  ciflern,  which  holds 
above  three  hundred  tun  of  rain,  gathered 
in  the  wet  feafon,  from  the  tops  and  leads 
of  the  houfes  in  the  caftle. 

The  only  fault  of  this  fortrefs  is  its  near- 
nefs  to  the  Danijh  mount,  at  Manfrou.,  which 
being  high,  and  lying  fo  near  Corfo,  may 
batter  it  to  ruin,  with  good  large  cannon. 

I  have  feveral  times  from  the  Danes  fort 
feen  the  men  walking  in  the  place  of  arms, 
at  cape  Corfo.  The  Englijh  are  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  this  defeeft,  and  therefore  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  live  amicably  with  the 
Danes  ;  and  I  believe  would  willingly  per- 
fuade  them  to  quit  that  fort  for  a  fum  of 
money. 

Another  inconveniency  for  the  caftle  of 
cape  Corfo  is,  its  being  built  too  near  the 
three  great  hills,  to  the  N  W.  and  N  E.  of 
the  town  of  Corfo  ;  where  batteries  might 
be  eafily  eredted  to  reduce  it,  by  any  na¬ 
tion,  that  were  mailers  of  the  Blacks  and 
their  country.  For  this  reafon,  the  Englifh 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  entertain  a  good 
correfpondence  with  the  chief  of  the  natives, 
and  make  them  confiderable  prefents  to 


keep  them  firm  to  their  intereft  ;  bcfides  a 
fum  of  money  they  pay  the  king  of  Fetu 
monthly,  very  pundlually,  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  the  caftle  in  his  country. 

The  agent  general  of  the  Englijh  com¬ 
pany,  who  bears  the  title  of  general  of 
Guinea.,  from  Sierra  Leona  to  Angola  ;  ufti- 
ally  refides  at  Cafle-coaf,  or  Corfo,  where 
he  keeps  the  great  ftores,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  other  forts  and  fettlements  on  that 
coaft ',  the  trade  whereot  confifts  in  gold, 
elephants  teeth,  flaves,  wax,  red-wood,  Gui¬ 
nea  cloths,  &c.  which  might  turn  to  con¬ 
fiderable  profit,  were  it  well  and  juftly  ma-  Frauds. 
naged.  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  want  of  virtue 
enough  to  withftand  the  temptations  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  importunity  of  bad  example, 
induces  many  of  the  company’s  fervants  to 
make  no  for u pie  of  breaking  the  oath  they 
take,  not  to  trade  for  themfelves  diredlly 
or  indiredlly  any  way  whatfoever  *,  whereof 
many  inftances  may  be  given.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vail  number  of  interlopers 
and  other  foreign  trading  fliips  reforting  to 
the  coaft  every  year,  deprives  the  company 
of  the  bell  fhare  of  the  commerce.  How 
to  remedy  it,  I  leave  to  tlie  diredlors  of  the 
faid  company.  Certain  it  is,  that  few,  who 
can  live  well  at  home  will  venture  to  repair 
to  the  Guinea  coaft,  to  mend  their  circum- 
ftances,  unlefs  encouraged  by  large  falaries, 
and  that  a  fmaller  number  of  fa<5lors  be 
employ’d,  as  I  have  often  reprefented  it  to 
the  diretftors  of  the  royal  African  company 
in  France  whofe  trade  daily  decays,  thro* 
the  ill  management  of  their  fervants  in 
Guinea,  who  to  their  own  vices,  add  thofe 
of  the  people,  among  whom  they  live  and 
coriverfe.  And  they  need  not  go  fo  far  toob- 
ferve  the  faults  of  thofe  people  to  have  mat¬ 
ter  of  railing  when  they  come  home,  con- 
fidering,  that  nothing  is  bafer,  as  Seneca 
writes,  Lih.  t.  de  morihiis,  than  to  objedl 
that  to  another,  which  may  be  retorted  upon 
one’s  felf.  And  St.  Augufbd's  confeffion, 
chap.  10.  fays,  a  curious  fort  of  people,  to 
pry  into  other  men’s  lives,  and  flothful  to 
mend  their  own.  For  none  of  us  Europeans 
ever  go  to  Guinea,  but  we  are  apt  at  our 
return  to  make  horrid  pidlurcs  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  vices  of  the  Blacks. 

This  muft  be  faid,  once  for  all,  ’that  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  look  for  fuch  em¬ 
ployments,  are  necelfitous  perfons,  who 
cannot  live  at  home  •,  and  perhaps  moft  of 
them  of  a  temper  to  improve  all  opportu¬ 
nities  of  mending  their  worldly  circumftan- 
ces,  without  much  regard  to  the  principles  ’ 
of  chriftianity.  For  without  reflecting  on 
particular  perfons,  it  may  be  faid,  that  what 
I  have  here  afferted,  isfufficiently  made  out 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives,  in  thofe 
parts;  and  particularly  as  to  lewdnefs  with-Df^^«- 
women,  and  excefs  of  drinking,  efpecially 

punch. 
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punch.  And  it  is  almoH:  incredible  how 
many  fhorten  their  days  by  fuch  debauchery, 
and  above  all,  the  foldiers  and  workmen  *, 
as  well  as  by  ill  diet  and  water,  the  want  of 
proper  remedies  and  able  phyficians ;  and  the 
paffing  in  canoes  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  has  a  danger  in  itfelf,  befides  that  of 
the  Tea.  The  fondnefs  of  their  beloved  li¬ 
quor  punch,  is  fo  great,  even  among  the 
officers  and  fablors,  that,  whatever  comes 
of  it,  there  muft  be  a  bowl  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  which  caufes  the  death  of  many  of 
them  *,  and  confequently  the  garifon  be¬ 
comes  very  weak,  the  furvivors  looking 
poor  and  thin,  not  only  of  the  foldiers,  but 
of  the  officers  and  fadlors,  whofe  counte¬ 
nances  are  fhrivel’d  and  difmal,  through  ill 
diet  and  worfe  government ;  either  their  fto- 
mach  or  their  money  falling  fhort,  when 
they  have  lived  there  fome  time.  And  fhould 
we  form  a  judgement  of  the  ftate  of  health 
in  Guinea,  by  the  number  of  Englijh  that 
die  there,  that  country  would  have  a  more 
unhealthful  name  in  England  than  in  France. 
I  am  alfo  apt  to  believe,  that  the  exceffive 
eating  of  flefh,  fo  natural  to  the  Englijh,  is 
very  prejudicial  to  them  in  thofe  parts ;  as 
I  have  often  reprefented  to  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  at  cape  Corfo  caftle,  giving  them 
diredlions  how  to  live  more  regularly,  which 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  that  intempe¬ 
rate  unhealthy  climate  *,  viz.  to  abftain 
from  the  black  women,  to  drink  moderate¬ 
ly,  efpecially  brandy,  rum,  and  punch  j 
and  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night, 
as  many,  when  heated  with  debauchery,  do, 
having  nothing  on  but  a  fhirt,  thinking 
thus  to  cool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
murder  themfelves  :  for  nothing  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  conftitution  of  Europeans, 
than  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  as  I  have  been 
fufficiently  convinc’d  by  experience.  There¬ 
fore,  I  did  not  only  take  care  to  avoid  lying 
fo  expofed,  but  always  kept  to  my  bed,  as 
warm  as  I  could  well  bear  it  •,  and,  both 
night  and  day,  wore  a  drcfs’d  hare’s- flcin 
next  to  my  bare  ftomach,  for  above  two 
years  together,  which  kept  it  in  a  good  dif- 
j  pofition,  and  help’d  digeftion  very  much  ; 

j  tho’  I  muft  own,  it  was  fometimes,  and  efpe- 

^  cially  in  the  exceffive  hot  nights,  very  trou- 

blefomc,  and  occafion’d  much  fweating. 
.rhealr.  The  air,  tho*  not  fo  cold,  is  much  thin¬ 
ner,  and  more  piercing  than  in  England, 
and  corrodes  iron  much  fafter.  The  com- 
mer.  pany’s  Ihips  are  fupply’d  with  water  from 
the  ciftern  in  the  caftle  *,  and  if  that  is  out, 
from  a  large  pond,  lying  at  fome  diftance 
towards  the  lea,  between  cape  Corfo  and 
Mina,  the  Blacks  conducting  the  boats  thi¬ 
ther,  and  rolling  the  cafks  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  paths  on  the  Ihore  a- 
mong  the  rocks,  at  a  place  call’d  Doniine. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  agent  and 


other  officers  of  the  caftle,  are  at  fome  dif-BARBOT; 
ftance  from  it,  towards  the  ftrand,  and  full 
of  orange  and  lemon-trees  *,  but  have  very 
few  plants  and  herbs.  In  the  midft  of  them 
is  a  Iquare  fummer-houfe  for  their  diverfion. 

Another  place,  much  like  a  garden,  but  all 
planted  with  coco-trees,  is  the  common  bu- 
rying-place  for  the  garifon  and  officers. 

The  agent-general  expeds  to  be  faluted-^^^^^^*”^ 
by  all  fhips  that  anchor  in  the  road  of  cape^^^'"'*-^^®* 
Corfo,  not  by  firing  of  guns,  but  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  top-fails  down  to  the  tops ;  and  cau¬ 
fes  the  platform  of  the  caftle  to  fire  with  ball 
on  fuch  fhips,  either  Englifh  or  foreigners, 
as  omit  to  do  fo.  At  my  laft  voyage  thi¬ 
ther,  aboard  the  French  man  of  war  le  Jolly, 

I  was  not  a  little  furprized  after  having  fa- 
luted  the  caftle  with  feven  guns,  and  being 
anfwer’d  with  five,  that,  as  we  were  coming 
to  an  anchor,  they  fired  three  guns  at  us 
with  ball,  one  after  another,  which  fell  juft 
at  the  head  of  the  fhip.  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  thereof,  we  held  on  our  courfe  a- 
bout  a  mile  farther,  to  Manfrou  road,  and 
fent  afhore  the  next  morning,  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  any  rupture  betwixt  France 
and  England,  which  I  was  unacquainted  with, 
tho*  newly  come  from  Europe.  The  gene¬ 
ral  fent  word,  that  if  1  would  come  and  dine 
with  him,  I  fhould  be  fatisfied  as  to  my 
queftion.  He  gave  me  a  noble  reception  at 
my  landing,  the  garifon  making  a  lane 
from  the  water-fide  to  the  caftle  gate,  whi¬ 
ther  the  chaplain  conduded  me;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral,  with  his  officers,  receiv’d  me  at  the 
gate,  and  order’d  nine  guns  to  be  fired  from 
the  flankers.  He  then  told  me,  he  had  po- 
litive  orders  from  his  fuperiors,  to  require 
all  fhips  whatfoever,  which  anchor’d  in  the 
road,  or  pafs’d  by,  within  reach  of  his  guns, 
to  lower  their  top-fails.  The  anchoring- 
place  is  about  two  miles  from  the  fhore  ; 
where  agent  Greenhil,  in  the  year  1660, 
made  frequent  obfervation,  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  2  deg.  14  min.  wefterly.  It  gene¬ 
rally  flows  here  SSE.  and  NNW.  upon 
the  full  and  change.  The  water,  upon  fpring- 
tides,  rifes  about  fix  or  feven  foot. 

The  fhore  about  cape  Corfo,  lies  almoft-S’^fi 
eaft  and  weft,  expofed  to  the  fouth.  The 
country  is  hilly,  though  not  very  high,  but 
clofe  together,  the  valleys  between  being 
extraordinary  narrow,  moft  cover’d  with  a 
fort  of  low,  but  very  thick  fhrubs.  It  is  not  a- 
bove  a  tenth  part  of  the  ground  that  the 
natives  till  ;  and  yet  that,  within  fix  months 
after,  is  overgrown  as  before.  The  foil  is 
eafy  to  be  till’d,  and  yields  fome  hundreds 
for  one;  yet,  fo  flothful  are  the  natives, 
that  if  they  have  but  one  bad  year,  they 
are  in  danger  of  ftarving. 

Some  impute  the  earth’s  being  fo  cover’d 
with  fhrubs,  to  the  badnefs  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  rain-water  they  there  keep  in  pits, 
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Barbot.  which  drains  through  the  earth,  and  has  a 
fweetifli  tade,  with  a  mixture  of  acid  like 
vitriol.  Others  aferibe  it  to  the  exceflive 
rains ;  but  it  has  been  obferv’d,  that  ’tis  not 
only  the  wet  which  makes  this  country  un¬ 
healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  country 
which  is  all  gravel,  may  be  reckoned  heal¬ 
thy,  as  are  fome  parts  of  Hamplhire  in  Eng¬ 
land^  then  that  country  Ihould  alfo  be  ac¬ 
counted  fuch,  there  being  every  ’  where  a 
gravel  or  fand  on  the  furface,  and  under  ir  a 
fort  of  whitifli  marie,  almoft  like  fuller’s 
earth. 

Ak.  As  I  have  fa  id  before,  I  know  not  what  fault 

there  is  here  in  the  air,  more  than  at  other 
places  on  the  coaft,  tho’  unhealthinefs  may 
in  fome  meafure  proceed  from  the  ground 
being  cover’d  with  Ihrubs  j  whence,  in  the 
vales  particularly,  arifes  a  certain  fog  or 
mill,  towards  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
which  may  diftemper  the  air.  But,  as  I 
faid  above,  diforderly  living  and  bad  diet, 
are  certainly  the  main  caufes  that  more  men 
die  there,  than  at  other  places  on  the  coaft. 
The  air  indeed  is  extreme  hot,  and  fo  piercing 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  penetrates  into  a 
man’s  body,  much  more  than  in  France^  or 
England. 

Toads  imd  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  fome  years, 
infeBs.  here  appears  a  vaft  number  of  toads,  which, 
fome  time  after,  allvanifh.  There  are  alfo 
fome  infedts,  the  moft  remarkable  a  fort  of 
fpider,  about  as  big  as  a  beetle,  in  fhape 
like  a  crab,  with  a  ftrange  vifible  orifice  in 
the  belly,  whence  the  web  proceeds. 

Dancing  Befides  the  daily  market  I  have  mention’d 
feafon.  to  be  kept  at  the  town  of  Corfo,  there  is  a 
very  confiderable  one  at  Abramhoe,  a  large 
town,  about  twenty  feven  miles  northward 
from  cape  Corfo  j  where  by  appointment  of 
the  king  of  Fetu,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  is  a  rendevouz  from  all  parts  of  his 
country,  for  public  dancing,  and  it  is  call’d 
the  dancing  feafon,  and  lafts  eight  days. 
An  incredible  number  of  people  repair  to 
it  from  all  parts,  and  fpend  all  the  day,  and 
moft  of  the  night,  in  that  toilfome  diverfion. 
Sovereign  At  the  fame  time,  are  alfo  decided  all 
fuits  and  controverfies,  which  could  not  be 
determin’d  by  the  inferior  juftices,  in  their 
fevcral  diftrids.  This  fupreme  court  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  the  king  of  Fetu,  his  Bey,  or  prime 
miniftcr,  the  Geroffo,  and  the  Braffo,  with 
two  Englijh  fadors  of  cape  Corfo  caftle.  It 
is  the  agent’s  prerogative  to  fend  thofe  agents 
to  that  court,  and  each  of  them  is  to  have 
as  many  fuits  of  clothes,  as  he  ftays  there 
days,  to  appear  every  day  in  a  different  fuit, 
which  puts  the  company  to  three  hundred 
pounds  charges  yearly. 


buy  flaves  to  be  kill’d  and  bury’d,  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  their  kings. 

At  my  firft  voyage  to  cape  Corfo,  I  had  a  Trade. 
pretty  brifk  trade  for  flaves  and  gold  ;  but 
at  my  return  thither,  three  years  after,  I 
found  a  great  alteration  ;  the  French  brandy, 
whereof  I  had  always  a  good  quantity  aboard, 
being  much  lefs  demanded,  by  reafon  a 
great  quantity  of  fpirits  and  rum  had  been 
brought  on  that  coaft  by  many  Engltfh  tra¬ 
ding  (hips,  then  on  the  coaft,  which  oblig’d, 
all  to  fell  cheap. 

There  is  generally  good  plenty  of  gold, 
but  much  of  it  is  not  pure,  efpecially  the 
Cracra  and  Feitizo  gold. 


Manfrou  Town, 

T  S  another  place  in  Fetu,  almoft  round  and  its  fitpsa^^ 
feated  below  the  Banifh  mount,  about 
an  Englifh  mile  from  cape  Corfo,  on  the 
ftrand  *,  feveral  large  rocks  near  the  fhore, 
rendering  the  accefs  on  that  fide  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  the  fea  running  high, 
and  its  furges  breaking  upon  thofe  rocks. 

The  town  is  not  very  confiderable,  mo^fmhabi- 
of  the  inhabitants  being  fiffiermen,  husband- 
men,  or  falt-boilers  *,  befides  fome  who  adl 
as  brokers  for  the  inland  Blacks.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  Blacks, 
as  alfo  with  the  Banes,  who  having  feldom 
above  one  or  two  fliips  in  a  year  from  Ben-^ 
mark,  arc  often  in  want  of  many  things,  ei¬ 
ther  for  their  own  ufe,  or  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  in  the  proper  feafon  •,  and  I  have  my 
felf  fold  the  Banes  confiderable  parcels  of 
goods  for  gold  and  flaves. 


Danish  Fort. 


cvHrt. 


A  F  F  O  U  I  L  L  A  G  E  j 

T  S  very  large,  and  lies  weft  from  cape 
Corfo,  being  a  market,  where  the5/^2f^j 


H  E  Banifh  mount  is  above  three  F^ii^-Themowar 
dred  paces  over,  and  level  at  [the  top. 
FhtBanes  being  formerly  expell’d  from  Corfo 
by  the  Butch,  made  choice  of  that  mount, 
as  a  proper  place  to  build  a  fort,  with  little 
charge  ;  the  hill  being  it  felf  a  fort,  by  its 
fituation  and  form,  becaufe  very  fteep  and 
high  on  all  fides:  and  there  accordingly  they 
built  the  fort  call’d  Fredericksburg,  almoft 
on  the  top  of  the  mount,  being  only  a 
pretty  large,  almoft  triangular  enclofure, 
or  indifferent  thick  wall  of  ftone  and  clay 
mix’d  together,  always  falling  to  decay, 
with  a  round  flanker  towards  the  fea-fide, 
and  two  other  forry  fmall  baftions  to  the 
land,  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  wall  and 
Curtins,  one  of  them  pointing  eaft  and  the 
other  weft,  towards  cape  Corfo ;  on  all 
which  there  are  fifteen  orfixteen  old  iron 
guns,  in  no  good  order.  Within  the  enclo¬ 
fure,  or  walls,  is  a  diforderly  heap  of  .^old 
clay  buildings,  thatch’d,  like  thole  of  the 
Blacks,  and  all  out  of  repair.  The  Banifj 
general’s  apartment  has  nothing  in  it  worth 
taking  notice  of,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  gallery, 
which  has  a  very  fine  profped,  both  by  fea 

and 
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and  land,  and  a  continual  frelh  air,  from 
morning  rill  night,  being  a  S  W.  breeze, 
fometimes  blowing  fo  cold,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  of  it ;  for  which  reafon,  this  place 
is  reckoned  much  healthier  Corfo. 

Plate  II.  I  have  here  inferred  the  profpedl  of  this 
fort. 

A  good  regular  fort,  well  ftored  and  ga- 
rifon’d,  on  this  mount,  would  be  almoft 
impregnable,  by  reafon  of  its  natural  fitua- 
tion.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  ever  reduced  by  the  Blacks^ 
The  Englijh  at  cape  Corfo  muft  fare  very  ill, 
if  ever  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Den- 
mark  Ihould  be  engaged  in  a  war  ;  for  the 
Danes  can  batter  the  Englijh  fort,  and  ut¬ 
terly  ruin  it,  without  receiving  any  damage 
themfelves,  for  they  entirely  overlook  and 
command  it.  The  Englijh  royal  African 
company  would  do  well,  if  pofllble,  to  pur- 
chafe  that  fort  of  the  Danes  at  any  rate,  and 
to  build  there  another  ftronger  and  more 
regular,  to  fecure  that  poll  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  for  it  would 
be  a  fure  bulwark  to  their  caftle  at  Corfo, 
as  the  Dutch  now  keep  their  fort  Coenraedf- 
hurg,  on  the  hill  of  Santiago,  for  the  greater 
fecurityof  their  caftle  of  Mina. 

CArrifon.  The  garifon  in  the  fort  is  anfwerable  to 
the  place,  being  fometimes  about  twenty 
white  men  fit  for  fervice,  befides  the  Gro- 
metto  Blacks.  It  is  generally  obferv’d,  that 
of  all  the  European  nations,  which  live  on 
that  coaft,  the  Danes  lofe  moft  men  in  pro¬ 
portion,  tho*  fettled  in  the  beft  air  ;  which 
I  is  afcribed  to  their  ill  diet  and  government, 

i  wherein  they  exceed  the  EngUfJo  of  cape 

Corjo,  being  often  in  want  of  money  to  buy 
^  the  moft  neceflary  things  for  their  fubfif- 
tence,  and  great  lovers  of  hot  liquors,  which 
quite  fpoil  their  ftomachs. 

Tatalplace  It  has  been  alfo  obferv’d,  tbeit  Danijh 'WO- 
men  cannot  livelong  there,  being  commonly 
fubjedl  to  a  prodigious  lofs  of  blood,  by  a 
diftemper  peculiar  to  their  fex  *,  as  lately 
happened  to  a  general’s  wife,  who  had  not 
been  there  a  year. 

The  beft  roads  for  fhips  at  Manfrou  is 
due  fouth  from  the  fort,  in  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  fathom  water,  good  holding  ground. 
The  Englijh  of  cape  Corfo,  pretend  the  road 
is  within  their  limits. 

The  eafieft  place  to  land  there,  is  on  the 
caft-fide  of  the  hill,  to  boats  remaining  at 
anchor  at  a  diftance,  without  the  rocks, 
and  waiting  for  the  canoes  of  the  Blacks 
from  fhore,  to  carry  them  over  the  break¬ 
ing  fea,  which  fometimes  is  dangerous. 

The  Danijh  general  has  a  fine  fpacious 
garden  for  his  diverfion,  on  the  N  E.  fide  of 
the  fort,  about  half  a  mile  from  it,  ftored 
with  great  variety  of  trees,  and  plants,  and 
particularly  orange  and  lemon-trees.  In 
the  midft  of  it  is  a  large  ftately  fummer- 
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houfe,  where  he  entertain’d  me  one  after- Barbot.' 
noon  very  nobly,  and  gave  me  the  diver- 
fion  of  a  mock  fight  among  Blacks,  repre- 
fenting  their  true  manner  of  engaging  in 
battle,  whereof  I  fhall  give  a  particular 
defeription  in  its  proper  place. 

Whether  it  be  ufual  with  the  Danes  to  Danifh 
treat  ftrangers  fumptuoufly,  or  whether  \iTreAt$. 
is  only  peculiar  in  thofe  parts,  I  muft  own 
their  entertainment  Was  magnificent,  and  we 
had  fometimes  above  twenty  healths  drank 
at  a  meal,  five  or  feven  guns  firing  to  each 
of  them,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  ;  which  made  me  admire  the  batteries 
could  ftand  fuch  frequent  firing,  being  fo  ill 
built,  and  fo  much  decay’d. 

The  Danes  affifted  the  Englijh, 

their  expedition  againft  cape  Corfo,  in  1 664, 
were  allow’d  to  have  a  fadory  on  the  N  W. 
fide  of  the  town  Ooegwa,  with  the  Danijh 
colours  on  it.  There  they  kept  a  fador 
for  fome  years  to  carry  on  the  trade,  but 
it  was  afterwards  abandon’d,  fo  that  they 
have  now  c  nly  the  fettlement  at  Manfrou, 
on  the  Gold  Coajl  •,  for  their  former  fort  at 
Acra,  which  when  I  came  thither  before, 
was  ftill  in  their  pofleflion,  and  where  I  tra¬ 
ded  confiderably  for  gold  and  flaves,  with 
the  then  governor  Olricks,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poriugueje  of  St.  Thome,  who 
bought  it,  after  the  murder  of  the  faid  Ol¬ 
ricks,  by  a  Grecian  of  his  company,  as  I 
lhall  obferve  in  another  place. 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  bufinefs 
Danes  have  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  may  bttrATe. 
concluded  their  African  company  makes  but 
a  very  inconfiderable  advantage  of  it,  and 
that  through  the  unfaithfulnels  of  their  fer- 
vants  for  fear ce  any  one,  who  isfent  over 
from  Denmark,  as  a  perfon  of  known  inte¬ 
grity  to  the  company,  as  chief  or  general, 
lives  long  on  thecoaft-^  but  is  either  fnatch’d 
away  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  his  inferiors,  aflifted  by  the  Blacks, 
the  better  to  compafs  their  own  defigns. 

Thus  it  fometimes  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  gun-  VneertAm 
ner  of  the  fort,  or  other  fuch  mean  perfon-^'’'^^''”' 
fucceeds  in  that  poft,  and  fo  manages  affairs”*^”^* 
according  to  his  imall  capacity,  or  rather  to 
his  wicked  inclination  to  enrich  himfelf  in  as 
fhort  a  time  as  may  be  j  knowing  he  muft 
Ihortly  be  remov’d,  or  difeharg’d  by  the 
company,  his  command  being  only  pro  in¬ 
terim  or  that  he  may  be  ferv’d  by  his  in¬ 
feriors,  as  his  predeceflbr  was  before,  every 
one  endeavouring  to  make  his  intereft  with 
the  Blacks,  by  large  promifes  of  gratuities, 
if  they  can  once  arrive  at  that  fupremepoft, 
at  any  expence  of  blood  and  money. 

Of  the  two  Danijh  generals  I  knew  there 
during  my  voyages,  the  firft  had  been  the 
gunner  of  the  fort,  the  latter,  a  lieutenant, 
as  he  faid  himfelf  j  but  others  told  m.e  he  had 
been  the  other  general’s  fervant,  a  briik, 

Y  y  bold. 
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Barbot.  bold,  daring  well-fet  man,  and  very  young  *, 

V./^VN,>both  which  advanced  themfelves  by  the 
aforefaid  means.  The  firft  was  murdered 
in  his  turn  j  but  what  became  of  the  other 
I  know  not,  having  left  him  there,  ailing 
the  part  of  a  general :  yet  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  I  was  told 
there  of  an  unparallelled  inhumanity  of  his. 
The  book-keeper  refufing  to  comply  with 
him  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  books,  he 
procured  Ibme  villanous  Blacks  to  accufe  him 
of  feveral  mifdemeanorsand  breach  of  truft, 
for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  fet  of  men, 
both  Whites  and  Blacks,  as  is  ufual  there, 
all  of  them  corrupted.  The  poor  man  be- 
in^y  thus  convidled,  and  fentence  of  death 
pronounc’d  againft  him,  was  immediately 
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fet  to  make  his  own  coffin,  and  then  ffiot 
to  death. 

The  Danijh  company  pays  a  yearly  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  the  king  of  Fetu,  for  fort 
Fredericksburg,  and  have  allow’d  a  vote  in 
the  elebfion  of  a  general  to  be  chofen  there 
upon  occafion  -pro  interim,  when  that  poll 
becomes  vacant.  This  is  the  occafion  of 
the  great  abufes  fo  frequently  committed 
there,  and  of  men’s  lives  being  fo  much  ex- 
pofed ;  good  men  being  made  away,  to  make 
room  for  villains. 

The  country  beyond  the  Danijh  mount  is 
all  hilly,  high  and  clofe,  and  little  of  it  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  rather  moft  of  it  cover’d  with 
fhrubs  and  woods,  through  the  flothfulnefs 
of  the  natives. 


A  Defcription  of  the 
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Saboe  kingdom  defcribed.  Fort  NafTau.  FrodnFt  and  trade.  The  Fantin  coun¬ 
try  j  Anichan,  Anamabo,  Agga,  or  Adja.  Great  and  little  Cormentin  til¬ 
lages.  De  Ruyter  j  afiions  againfi  the  Englilh.  Other  fmaller  tillages. 


Saboe  Kingdom^ 

Length I S  little  kingdom  of  Saboe  is  about 
breadth.  X  leagues  in  breadth  along  the 

coaft,  reckoning  from  the  foot  of  the  Danijh 
mount,  to  about  two  Englijh  miles  below 
Mouree,  where  it  joins  to  the  country  of 
Fantin ;  and  about  twice  that  length,  up 
the  country  northward. 

Saboe  The  town  of  Saboe,  where  the  king  re- 
town.  fides,  is  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  up  the 
inland,  being  a  large  populous  place.  There 
Icon.  are  three  maritime  villages,  viz.  Icon,  or 
Congo,  half  a  league  eaft  from  the  Danes  hill, 
where  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  two  hillocks,  the 
ruins  or  remains  of  a  fine  ftone  houfe  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  there,  on  which  they 
difplay’d  their  colours  to  keep  away  other 
Europeans,  for  fear  of  leffening  their  trade 
at  Mouree. 

Mouree.  The  fecond  maritime  town  is  Mouree, 
feated  on  a  large  rocky  flat  point,  jutting 
out  a  little  way  towards  the  SSE.  exactly 
in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
neither  fo  large  or  populous  as  Mina  *,  but 
well  inhabited  by  filhermen,  who  go  out 
moft  mornings  in  four  hundred  canoes,  or 
more  ;  and  at  their  return  pay  the  fifth  of 
the  fifli  they  take,  to  the  Dutch  faftor  there, 
as  a  duty  impofed  on  the  natives,  in  like 
manner  as  is  pradifed  at  Axim  and  Mina : 
a  prerogative  which  none  of  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  have  aflTumed  over  the  Blacks, 
on  any  part  of  that  coaft  ;  and  which 
fliows  how  the  Dutch  have  extended  their 
authority  over  thofe  Blacks. 

Abundance  of  Accanez  Blacks  have  lodg¬ 
ings  in  this  town,  the  better  to  carry  Si 
their  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  natives. 


The  houfes  ftand  fcattering  at  a  diftance 
from  one  another  •,  and  it  is  very  ill  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  rocky  ground  between  them. 

This  place,  in  former  times,  was  called  the 
burial-place  of  the  Dutch,  becaufe  of  the 
great  numbers  of  them  that  died  there» 
fince  their  firft  fettling  at  fort  Naffau. 

Fort  Nassau. 

HIS  fort  was  fo  built,  as  fully  to  com-  sUmtltml 
mand  the  town  of  Mouree,  which  lies  name,  8cc, 
about  it,  almoft  in  a  circle,  except  on  the 
eaft  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  the  fea. 

It  was  built  in  the  year  1624,  at  the  coft 
and  by  order  of  the  States-General,  and 
called  fort  Najfau,  in  honour  of  the  family 
of  the  princes  of  Orange.  Afterwards  the 
ftates  gave  it  up  to  the  Wefl-India  company. 

The  firft  ftrufture  of  it  was  flight,  the  bat¬ 
teries  being  only  of  turf,  which  was  frequently 
ruined  by  the  mighty  rains,  and  fo  the 
garifon  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  at  Mina,  who  ufed  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  obftrudt  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  ; 
whilft  they,  the  better  to  eftablifh  their  in- 
tereft,  ufed  all  means  to  gain  the  fiivour 
of  the  kings  of  Saboe,  to  be  by  them  pro- 
teifted  againft  the  Portugueje,  wherein  they 
were  fuccefsful  enough :  thofe  natives  ha¬ 
ving  for  a  long  time  conftantly  adhered  to 
them,  as  being  the  firft  Europeans  they  were 
acquainted  with  *,  and  in  order  to  cultivate  a 
good  correfpondence,  fent  two  envoys  into 
Holland  to  the  diredtors  of  the  Wejl- India 
company  many  years  ago. 

After  the  Dutch  had  made  themfelves  gfrength. 
mafters  of  the  caftle  of  Mina  ;  they  caufed 
a  half-moon  to  be  cut  off  from  fort  Najfau, 

and 
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and  put  it  into  the  good  condition  it  now 
is,  being  almoft  fquare,  the  front  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  other  Tides,  and  all  the 
works  of  good  black  ftone  and  lime.  It 
has  four  batteries,  on  which  are  twenty  four 
guns  the  garifon  being  forty  white  men, 
belides  the  hired  Blacks.  The  walls  are 
very  high,  the  curtin  extends  to  the  two 
fea-batteries  ;  being  fo  fpacious  and  conve¬ 
nient,  that  it  may  be  eafily  made  equal  to 
the  caftle  at  cape  Corfo.,  for  commanding  at 
fea.  It  is  alfo  adorn’d  with  four  large  fquare 
towers';  at  the  four  angles ;  and  at  the  gate 
is  a  drawbridge,  covered  with  a  gallery  to 
contain  feveral  men  to  fcour  it,  with  their 
fmall  arms.  The  lodgings  within  the  fort 
are  neat  and  convenient  -,  and  in  Ihort,  this 
is  the  beif  place  the  Dutch  have  in  Guinea., 
next  to  the  caftle  of  Mina.  The  view  of 
it  is  very  pleafant,  and  exadlly  reprefented 
?.ATE  12.  here  in  the  cut. 

The  Englijh  commodore  Holmes  took  this 
fort  from  iht  Dutch.,  in  1664,  as  has  been 
before  mention’d  ;  but  admiral  de  Ruyter 
recover’d  it  from  them  again  in  1665,  with 
the  afliftance  of  nine  hundred  Mina  Blacks, 
fent  him  by  Valkenhurg  from  Mina.  He 
improv’d  the  fortifications  to  the  condition 
I  here  laid  down,  and  garifon’d  it  with  Eu~ 

iropean  foldiers,  and  fifty  natives. 

Arden.  The  Dutch  chief  factor’s  garden  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  fort,  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
and  reckoned  the  fineft  on  all  that  coaft ; 

I  being  adorn’d  with  curious  walks,  fummer- 
houfes,  and  feats,  and  plentifully  ftored  with 
trees  and  plants  befides  much  variety  of 
falleting  and  pulfe  :  but  has  the  fame  fault 
as  the  other  gardens  at  Mina  and  Manfrou  i 
which  is,  its  being  clofe  hemmed  in  by 
great  hills. 

Product  and,  Trade. 

H  E  kingdom  of  Saboe  produces  great 
plenty  ol  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  yams, 
palm-oil,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit,  wherewith  near  an  hundred 
canoes  are  daily  Mouree,  iox  Acr a 

and  Axim,  but  moftly  with  palm-oil.  The 
natives  are  accounted  the  moft  induftrious, 
Hacks,  pains- taking  Blacks  of  any  in  thefe  parts; 

I  either  in  tilling  the  ground,  fifhing,  or 

(  trading  wdth  the  Europeans,  and  the  Acca^ 

nez  people,  by  whom  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  is  brought  down  hither,  to  buy  goods, 
fifli,  and  fait. 

Dutch,  by  ufurping  fo  much  autho- 
irbitrary.  rity  Over  thefe  people,  have  of  late  quite 
loft  their  affedion,  and  very  much  of  their 
trade  ;  lowing  divifion  between  the  king  of 
Saboe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mouree,  who 
are  forbid  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  him  any 
duties :  for  which  reafon,  that  prince  will 
willingly  alTift  any  other  European  nation 
with  two  thoufand  Blacks  to  beat  the  Dutch 
out  of  their  fort. 


The  father  of  the  prefent  king  of  Saboe  Barbot. 
had  long  wars  with  the  Atti  and  the  Acca- 
nez  Blacks,  his  neighbours  northward,  oc- 
calion’d  by  his  intolerable  exadtions  ;  but 
the  prefent  king,  being  of  a  peaceable  and 
lefs  covetous  temper,  has  appeafed  all  ihofe 
troubles.  The  number  of  the  Atti  Blacks 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  this  king’s 
fubjedts  ;  and  yet  it  often  happen’d  in  the 
wars,  that  the  Sabou  Blacks,  who  arc  dex¬ 
trous  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  routed  them, 
and  brought  down  feveral  heads,  both  of 
the  Atti  and  Accanez  Blacks  to  the  Dutch 
fadtor  at  Mouree. 

The  beft  landing-place  at  Mouree  is  at  a 
bay,  juft  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  on 
the  E  N  E.  fide  of  it ;  which  muft  be  with 
the  help  of  canoes,  as  is  pradlifed  at  many 
other  parts  of  this  coaft. 

Idhe  F  A  N  T  I  N  Country, 

ORDERS  vveftward  on  Saboe,  at  the  its  limits. 
iron  hill,  which  is  about  an  Engliflj 
mile  in  length,  having  on  the  top  a  delight¬ 
ful  walk,  fo  clofe  lhaded  by  the  trees,  that 
it  is  reported  to  be  fomewhat  darkned  at 
noon-day.  Northward  this  country  extends 
its  limits  to  Atti,  Aqua,  and  Tonqua  ;  on 
the  eaft  to  Acron  ;  and  on  the  fouth  it  is 
bounded  by  the  fea,  along  which  it  extends 
above  ten  leagues*  The  principal  vill.iges 
along  the  Ihore  are,  Anichan  or  Ingemfian, 

Anamaho  or  Nomabo,  Aga,  Cormentin,  sea-tomsl 
Amerfa,  Little  Cormentin,  Aqua,  Laguyo 
and  Mountfort ;  befides  fome  others  of  lefs 
note,  from  the  laft  above-named  to  cape 
Ruyge-hoeck ;  in  all  which  places  there  are 
four  thoufand  filhermen,  or  upwards. 

The  capital  town  Fantin,  from  which  xhtcAfital. 
country  has  its  name,  lies  five  leagues  up 
the  inland,  where  there  are  many  other  vil¬ 
lages  fcatter’d  about  it. 

This  country  is  a  fort  of  common-wealth,  Govern- 
under  the  diredlion  of  a  Braffo,  fignilying  ment. 
a  commander  or  leader.  He  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  chief  governor,  having  the  greateft 
power  of  any  man  in  the  dominion  ;  but 
is  kept  in  awe  by  the  old  men,  fomewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  parliament ;  and  ailing 
as  they  think  fit,  without  ever  confulting 
the  Braffo.  Befides  this  general  aflembly, 
every  part  of  the  country  has  alfo  its  pe¬ 
culiar  chief,  who  fometimes  will  fcarce  own 
the  Braffo  for  his  fuperior,  he  having  only 
an  empty  title  without  any  power. 

Blacks,  tho’  generally  a  treacherous 
fort  of  people,  naturally  bafe,  and  great 
cheats  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  adul¬ 
terating  gold  ;  yet  drive  a  great  trade  with 
all  interlopers,  without  regarding  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  and  Dutch  factors  fettled  in  the  country, 
efpecially  at  Anamabo  ind  f  ormentin,  at 
the  former  of  which  places  the  Englijh  have 
a  caftle,  the  Dutch  one  at  the  latter ;  of 

both 
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Barbot.  both  which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak.  Neither  of 
thofe  Euro'pean  nations  dare  oppofe  the  na¬ 
tives  trading  with  interlopers  or  others,  for 
fear  of  being  ruin’d  themfelves  *,  for  thofe 
Blacks  are  defperate,  and  can  bring  toge¬ 
ther  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men  in  a  very  fhort 
time:  befides,  that  they  may  Ihutup  the 
palfes  to  the  Accanez  and  other  nations 
northward,  which  drive  a  great  trade  to  the 
fea-coaft,  as  well  for  European  goods,  .as 
for  fifh  and  white  fait,  of  which  laft  vaft 
quantities  are  fent  to  Accanez  j  for  which 
privilege  thofe  people  pay  a  certain  duty 
in  gold  to  the  Fantinians.  Moft  of  that 
fait  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  a 
large  lake,  not  far  diftant  from  the  town. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  thofe  Fantinians  are 
a  very  formidable  nation  *,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  continual  divifions  among  them- 
felves,  they  might  prove  very  troublefome 
to  their  neighbours. 

The  inland  people  employ  themfelves  in 
tillage  and  trade,  and  fupply  the  markets 
with  fruit,  corn, and  palm-wine  ;  the  country 
producing  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  maiz  or 
Indian  wheat,  that  abundance  is  daily  ex¬ 
ported,  as  well  by  Europeans,  as  Blacks  re¬ 
ferring  thither  from  other  parts.  Here  is 
Txlm-  a  fort  of  palm-wine,  called  F^aker,  figni- 
vine.  fying  the  fame  as  in  Englijh,  having  an 
extraordinary  exhilarating  quality,  when 
plentifully  drank  *,  and  is  fold  for  double  the 
price  of  the  common  fort,  the  Blacks  having 
io  great  a  value  for  it,  that  there  is  feldom 
enough  to  anfwer  the  demand. 

This  country  is  alfo  very  rich  in  gold, 
(laves,  and  all  forts  of  provillons. 

Anican  or  Ingenisian  Village, 

I  ES  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  Anamaho,  on  a  little  hill,  two 
Durch/or- leagues  eaft  from  Mouree.  The  Dutch  had 
fiike  It.  factory  there  formerly  ;  but  finding  the 
trade  did  not  anfwer  the  charge  of  main¬ 
taining  it,  and  the  Englijh  and  Portuguefe 
having  got  footing  there,  they  abandoned  it. 
Englifh  The  Englijh  have  a  faftory  there  at  this 
there,  time,  defended  by  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  two  or  three  white  men,  with  fome 
Grometto  Blacks,  and  a  flag,  but  very  little 
or  no  trade. 

Portu-  The  Portuguefe,  fince  the  year  1679,  call 
gueic.  up  a  redoubt  of  turf  for  their  fecurity,  the 
commander  ^\\trto^,Laurence  Perez  Branco, 
has  ten  or  twelve  of  his  country-men  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  His  trade  confifts  in  tobacco  and 
pipes,  Brazil  fweet-meacs,  foap,  rum,  and 
Inch  like  American  commodities  ;  but  I 
cannot  imagine  what  advantage  he  can  make 
ol  it,  unlefs  he  buys  European  goods  of 
the  interlopers,  or  has  them  fent  from  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  who  know  how  to  get 

Portuguefe  paffes  •,  and  fuch  fhips,  when 
they  come  upon  the  coaft,  are  received,  as 
if  they  really  came  from  Portugal, 


The  village  it  felf  is  very  inconfiderable, 
nor  is  it  worth  while  for  a  Ihip  to  come  to 
an  anchor  in  the  road,  which  is  half  way 
betwixt  it  and  Anamabo  caftle  *,  fo  that  this 
laft  may  be  eafily  feen  from  it,  tho*  feated 
on  a  low  ground. 

Anamabo  or  Jamissia, 

S  a  pretty  large  and  populous  village, 
about  a  final  1  league  from  Cortnentin,  and 
two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Mouree,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  inhabited  by 
Mina  fifhermen,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of 
Fantin,  who  pay  a  duty  to  iht  Braffo  of 
Anamaho,  for  the  liberty  of  fi filing  there  ;  ■ 

for  which  reafon  the  town  can  furnifii  as 
many  arm’d  men,  as  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Saboe,  or  that  of  Commendo ;  though  this 
be  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  people  of  Fantin. 

The  natives  are  generally  defperate  v\\- Bafe  ntti^ 
lains,  and  muft  be  narrowly  look’d  to  in  tiveu 
dealing  with  them,  and  their  gold  well 
examin’d,  being  for  the  moft  part  adul¬ 
terated. 

The  village  lies  under -the  cannon  of  the  Englifh’ 
Englifh  caftle,  lately  built  there,  inftead  of/^"'^* 
an  old  houfe,  which  ftood  there  in 
the  mud-walls  whereof  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
before  the  caftle.  This  is  a  fmall,  neat» 
compact  fort,  as  here  reprefented  in  the  cur  j  Palis  tj? 
being  rather  a  large  ftrong  houfe,  defended 
by  two  turrets  on  the  one  fide,  and  two 
flankers  on  the  other  next  the  fea,  all  built 
with  ftone,  brick  and  lime,  and  feated  on  a 
rock,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  ftrand  ; 
having  twelve  good  guns  and  two  patta re¬ 
roes  mounted  on  it,  and  commonly  gari- 
fon’d  by  twelve  white  men,  and  eighteen 
Grometto  Blacks,  under  a  chief  fadtor.  The 
lodgings  within  are  convenient,  and  there 
are  proper  warehoufes. 

The  landing  at  Anamabo  is  pretty  diffi-  Landing 
cult,  the  fiiore  being  full  of  rocks,  among 
which  the  fea  fometimes  breaks  very  dan- 
geroufly.  The  fhips  boats  anchor  clofe  by, 
and  the  people  are  carry’d  afhore  in  canoes, 
which  come  out  from  the  town,  to  a  nar¬ 
row  fandy  beach,  juft  under  the  full  com¬ 
mand  of  the  caftle,  enclos’d  with  a  mud- 
wall,  about  eight  foot  high,  within  which 
are  houfes  of  the  fameftrudture  for  the  Gro¬ 
metto  Blacks,  and  others  of  the  company’s 
fervants.  This  wall,  I  was  told,  would  be 
pull’d  down,  when  the  caftle  was  quite 
finifh’d,  and  one  of  brick  built  in  the  place 
of  it. 

The  earth  here  is  very  fit  for  making  of  Materials 
good  bricks,  the  oyfter-fhells  afford  good/®''^"*^'^' 
lime,  and  there  is  plenty  of  timber  for*”*^* 
building. 

The  country  about  this  place  is  full  of 
clofe  hills,  beginning  at  a  good  diftance 
from  the  town.  There  are  five  together, 
higher  than  the  reft,  which  are  a  good  land- 
I  mark 
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mark  to  know  Anamdho,  from  fome  leagues 
to  the  weft  ward.  There  is  great  variety  of 
trees,  affording  a  very  pleafant  profpeft. 
Here  is  the  beft  palm-wine  of  all  the  coaft  of 
Guinea^  of  the  fort  abovemention’d,  call’d 
^aker.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  maiz, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  parrokeets,  about 
asbigasfparrows,  their  bodies  a  curiousgreenj 
and  their  heads  and  tails  of  a  moft  beautiful 
red.-,  fome  whereof  I  carry ’d  to  Paris^  to  pre- 
fenc  to  fome  of  the  blood-royal  of  France^ 
Thefe  birds  are  fold  there  fora  crown  a  do¬ 
zen  i  but  they  are  fo  very  hard  to  keep  a- 
live,  that  not  one  in  twenty  furvives  the 
long  voyage  to  Europe. 

Papas  1  have  there  eaten  excellent  green  cab- 
fmit.  .  as  alfo  Papas,  a  green  fruit,  about 

as  big  as  a  little  melon,  which  tafte  like  col- 
lyflowers.  The  greateft  inconvenience  there, 
is,  that  they  muft  fetch  frefti  water  from  two 
leagues  diftance,  by  means  of  their  Haves. 
Slaves  and  The  road  zx.  Anamaho  is  generally  full 
totn.  of  EngU/h  fhips,  or  thole  of  other  nations, 
anchoring  there  to  trade,  or  elfe  for  corn 
or  other  neceffaries  *,  but  more  efpecially 
for  Haves,  which  are  fometimes  to  be  had 
in  confiderable  numbers:  and  there  are 
great  quantities  of  corn  for  the  Hiips  that 
have  bought  Haves  at  other  places  along  the 
coaft,.  or  at  Fida,  Calhary,  Rio  Real,  ^c. 
This  great  concourfe  of  Hiips  to  Anamabo, 
very  much  obftrudts  the  company’s  trade 
with  the  natives^  whom,  as  I  obferv’d  a- 
bove,  the  Englijh  faftors  dare  not  in  the 
leaft  contradid ;  but  are  rather  obliged  to 
bear  with  them,  and  fometimes  fo  infefted, 
that  they  are  clofe  confined  to  the  caftle, 
without  daring  to  ftir  abroad.  Nay,  if  the 
Blacks  diHike  the  Englijh  chief  factor,  they 
fend  him  away  in  a  canoe  to  cape  Corfo,  or 
oblige  him  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
hide.  The  great  wealth  of  the  Fantmans  makes 
them  fo  proud  and  haughty,  that  an  Euro¬ 
pean  trading  there  muft  Hand  bare  to  them. 
hice  of  maiz  or wheat  fells  there  by 

tern.  ^  the  cheft,  at  one  Akier  of  gold.  The  cheft 
contains  about  three  buHiels.  When  there 
is  a  great  demand  or  fcarcity,  it  rifes  to  two 
and  three  Akiers^  In  plentiful  years  and 
times  of  peace,  it  has  been  fold  for  ten,  and 
even  for  eight  Fakoes  of  gold,  which  is  not 
three  Hiillings  EngliJJo. 

Agga,  or  Ad  ]  a  village  ^ 

S  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirtj  houfes,  about  half  a  league 
from  Anamabo,  has  but  a  very  inconfidera- 
ble  trade,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  land  at, 
K:eUon.  the  fea  always  running  there  very  high.  The 
country  about  it  produces  very  good  cotton. 
Engiiih  The  Danes  and  the  Dutch  had  each  of 
faciery.  them  a  fort  there  formerly.  How  the  Da^ 
nijh  fort  came  to  be  deftroy’d  I  do  not  find  ; 
but  on  the  ruins  of  it,  the  Englijh  have  built 
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a  fadlory  of  turfi  kept  by  two  white  men,  BARBor. 
fome  Grometto  Blacks  \  befides  a  faftor,  who 
difplays  the  Englijh  colours. 

The  Dutch  fort  was  only  a  bare  redoubt, 
deftroy’d  by  the  Englijh  in  1665  ;  being 
blown  up  the  fame  day  the  Dutch  admiral 
de  Ruyter  attempted  to  land  at  Anamabo  ; 
but  could  not  do  it,  being  hinder’d,  both 
by  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  and  the  great 
fire  of  the  Englijh,  aflifted  by  the  Fantin 
Blacks,  from  behind  the  rocks,  which  there 
cover  the  Hiore  ;  as  alfo  of  the  cannon  from 
the  fort.  T he  Englijh  at  Agga  not  imagining 
that  the  Dutch  fliould  mifcarry  at  Anamabo, 
but  rather  concluding  they  would  infilli- 
bly  land  there  that  day,  and  immediately 
march  towards  them,  in  their  way  to  Cor- 
mentin  fort,  which  they  had  in  view,  under¬ 
mined  the  laid  fort  at  Agga,  and  left  a  match 
of  fuch  a  length  to  the  powder,  as  they 
thought  would  burn  till  the  Dutch  came 
to  the  fort,  and  then  blow  them  up,  when 
they  had  taken  poffeflion  of  it :  but  the  ef- 
fedl  did  not  anfwer,  for  the  place  blew  up, 
without  doing  any  other  damage,  no  body 
being  near  it. 

The  writers  complain  of  inhumani¬ 
ties,  or,  to  ufe  their  own  expreflion,  barba¬ 
rities  committed  by  the  Englijh  againft  their 
men,  when  they  took  that  fmall  fort  from 
them,  and  the  other  they  then  had  at  Ana- 
mabo, 

L.  ITTLE  CoRMENTIN  village, 

lES  fomewhat  to  the  eaftward  of 

being  fo  poor  and  inconfiderable,  that/orz. 
it  deferves  no  account  to  be  given  of  it,  but 
for  the  fertility  of  the  country  round  about, 
and  the  Dutch  fort  Amjierdam,  which  com¬ 
mands  it.  This  was  the  chief  refidence  of 
the  Englijh,  till  they  were  drove  out  by  ad¬ 
miral  de  Ruyter  in  the  year  1665,  as  I  Hiall 
prefently  obferve  ;  but  much  enlarg’d  and 
beautify’dby  i\\Q  Dutch,  in  1681  and  168  2, 
being,  as  here  reprefented  in  the  cut,  a  Plate  14. 
fquare  fort,  built  with  hard  rock  ftone  and 
lime,  ftrehgihened  by  three  fmall,  and  one 
fine  large  battery,  mounted  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  *,  and  within  is  a  very  large 
fquare  tower,  in  the  midft  of  it,  defign’d  to 
have  a  cupola  on  it,  where  the  flag-ftaff 
ftands.  There  are  very  good  lodgings,  and 
all  offices  for  the  fervice  of  the  commander 
and  garifon,  confifting  of  twenty-five  white 
men,  htfidets  Grometto  Blacks,  The  breaft- 
works  are  large,  and  the  profpedt  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  delightful,  overlooking  all 
the  fea  and  the  country.  Large  convenient 
cifterns  are  made  in  it  to  hold  rain-water. 

The  buildings  were  not  quite  finiffi’d,  when 
i  was  there  laft  *,  and  t\\^  Dutch  ingeneer  was 
pleasM  to  advife  with  meabourfeveraXthings 
relating  to  the  place. 

The  fort  is  ftrong  by  nature,  as  Handing 
on  a  high  rockj'  hill,  in  moHplaccs^fteepand 
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cragsjy^  tind  only  scccfliblc  by  n.  lirini-  cut 
into  Tteps  along  the  defcent  of  the  hill. 

De  Ruyter’s  anions  againfilhe  English. 

1^0  hiy  fomething  of  admiral  de  Ruyter’s, 
expedition  againft  this  piace^  I  find  it 
was  undertaken  againft  his  inclination^  he 
having  been  fent  by  the  ftates-general  from 
Gibraltar,  where  he  then  lay,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  thirteen  men  of  war,  to^ reduce  t-he 
JLn^ifb  tort  at  cape  Corfo,  1  hat  being 
found  impradlicable,  the  genera  1^^^/- 

kerbur^y  then  prelent  at  the  council  ot  war 
held  on  board  the  admiral,  after  tiie  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fort  Naffau  at  Mouree,  and  the  dil- 
appointments  at  cape  Corfo  and  Anamabo, 
mo  ft  earneftly  preffed,  and  ufed  all  pofiible 
arguments,  to  attempt  the  taking  of  the 
fort  at  Cormentin  ;  as  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Wefl-Iridia  Company-,  that 
he  undertook  to  prove  it  did  more  harm  to 
the  Dutch,  than  Holmes  himfelf  had  done 
the  year  before,  during  his  whole  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  enterprize  being  refolv’d  on, 
and  Valkenburg  having  fent  admiral  Ruyter 
a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  canoes  full 
of  arm’d  Blacks  from  Mina,  the  Dutch  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Cortnentin. 
The  bay  or  port  there,  tho’  fpacious,  being^ 
very  dangerous  to  land  at,  and  the  coming 
out  as  bad,  de  Ruyter,  on  the  ytl^f  Febru- 
ary  1665,  fent  a  detachment  ofninp  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  own  men,  fupported  by  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Mina  Blacks  above  mention’d,  to  land 
at  Anamabo,  which  the  Englijh  had  taken,  as 
well  as  Agga.  Thefe  forces  being  come 
near  the  Ihore,  the  Corinentin  Blacks,  who 
were  drawn  thither,  and  polled  behind  the 
rocks  and  bullies  along  the  fhore,  fell  on 
them  fo  furioufly,  that  the notable 
to  Hand  them,  and  the  fire  from  the  cannon 
of  the  Englijh  caftle,  and  fufpeding  they 
had  been  betray’d  by  the  Braffo  of  Anama- 
bo,  flood  about  again  with  their  boats  and 
pinnaces  to  lea,  and  row’d  back  with  all 
their  might  to  the  fquadron. 

De  Ruyter  was  no  way  difmay’d  at  this 
.  difappointment,  the  Blacks  of  Anarnaba 
and  Adja,  who  had  been  wrongfully  fufpec- 
ted’of  afling  in  concert  with  t\\t  EngliJJo^ 
fending  juft  then  to  afllire  him  of  their  fi¬ 
delity,  and  promifing  the  next  day  to  join 
his  forces,  and  aflift  him  in  talcing  of  Cor- 
menlin  fort.  They  were  better  than  their 
words,  bringing  along  with  them  three 
thoufand  Fantinean  Blacks,  their  allies, whom 
they  had  hired  for  that  fervice. 

Thefe  forces  were  landed  without  any 
difafter,  at  Agga,  between  Anamabo  and 
Cormentin,  in  a  fair  calm  day,  which  much 
facilitated  the  debarkment  •,  for  in  blowing 
weather  it  could  not  have  been  perform’d, 
the  fea  there  rolling  and  breaking  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  manner.  Being  there  join’d  by  the 


auxiliary  Blacks  of  Agga  and  Fantin,  they 
march’d  in  good  order  along  the  ftrand,  each 
Black  having  a  white  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  thofe  of 
Corrnentin,  and  arriv’d  about  noon  before  the 
EngliJlj  fort,  which  Valkenburg  fummon’d 
to  furrender  immediately,  and^  at  the  fame 
lime,  caus’d  a  body  of  his  forces  to  ad^  j 

vance  to  a  rifing  ground,  juft  without  reach  ' 

of  tlac  cannon  of  the  place,  being  led  by  1 

fome  Blacks  of  the  town^  whom  he  had-  l 

gain’d  to  his  party.  The  befieged  made  a 
terrible  jfire  upon  them,  as- they  approach’d, 
and  frequent  fillies,  which  for  a  time  ftop’d 
the  progrefs  of  the  vanguard  ;  many  of  the 
Dutch  Blacks  being  kill’d^  in  fo  much  that 
the  pafles  were  almoft  ftopp’d  with  therr  ' 

bodies.  Moft  of  this  execution  was  done 
by  three  hundred  Englijh  Blacks,  Commanded 
by  one  John  Cabejfee,  a  dcfperate  brave  fel¬ 
low.  The  main  body  at  laft  coming  up, 
moft  of  thofe  Blacks  were  either  cut  in 
pieces,  or  retir’d  with  precipkation,  and  in 
very  diforderly  manner  to  the  fort.  Val¬ 
kenburg  then  order’d  the  town  to  be  fet  on 
fire,  which  for  a  while  took  away  the  fight 
of  the  fort,  from  the  Dutch,  the  frnoak 
blinding  them,  whilft  they  appear’d  as  im¬ 
patient  and  refolute  to  attack  the  place,  as 
the  EngliJJj  were  lull  of  confternation  ;  which 
was  fo  great,  that  foon  after,  feeing  the'  ; 

forces  advance  in  good  order  with  grana-  ! 

does  in  their  hands,  and  a  mortar  to  give  > 

the  aflfaulr,  they  not  only  ftruck  their  flag,  j 

but  without  any  other  ceremony  open’d  ■ 

the  gate.  Thus  the  Dutch  took  pofiTefllon  j 

of  the  fort,  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  as  fixty  j 

two  marks  of  gold  to  pay  the  auxiliary  j 

Blacks  at  Fantin,  and  the  Braffo  and  Cabo-,  i 

ceiros  of  Anamabo  and  Adja.  ! 

The  fiinous  town  of  Great  Cormentin  liesGreatCor-j 
a  cannon-lhot  N  W.  of  fort  Amjlerdam,  mentin.*  ) 
on  a  high  hill,  being  fo  large  and  populous, 
that  it  well  deferves  the  epithet  of  great  i 
the  inhabitants,  merchants,  traders,  and 
fi (her men  excluded,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  men.  The  country 
about  it  is  hilly  and  fruitful. 

The  lands  about  Little  Cormentin  ^xo-VroduB.  j, 
duce  plenty  of  feveral  forts  of  fruit  and  -i 

corn.  The  air  is  very  wholefome.  The 
natives  brew  excellent  beer  made  of  maiz^ 
ox  Indian  corn,  as  lufeious  as  ale,  and  call’d  * 

Petaw.  They  bake  Bananas  into  bread  and 
bifeuir,  as  alfo  maiz,  for  their  common  ! 

food. 

In  former  times,  Anamabo  and  Cormentin 
were  two  of  the  principal  trading  places  on 
that  coaft,  for  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  ;  by  ,, 

realon  of  the  great  refort  of  Accanez  Blacks,  I 

who  ufed  to  come  down  to  each  of  thofe 
places,  in  little  caravans:  but  the  unhappy 
differences  between  thofe  two  European  na¬ 
tions,  their  wars  and  afi'aults  upon  each 

other. 
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Other,  in  the  years  1664  and  1665,  along 
the  coafts  of  North  and  South  Guinea^  did 
them  both  great  damage,  and  obliged  the 
Dutch  to  retire  to  Mouree^  and  the  Englijh  to 
Cormentin  ;  where, during  the  Ihort  time  they 
were  poffefs’d  of  fort  Amferdam,,  they  were 
ib  fevere  to  the  natives,  who  liked  xht  Dutch 
government,  as  having  been  long  ufedto  it, 
that  they  and  the  Accanex  Blacks,,  who  lived 
there  as  factors,  intreated  the  Dutch  general 
at  Mina,,  to  fettle  a  factory  at  Agga  j  the  fame 
which  was  afterwards  taken  from  them  by 
the  Englijh  in  1664,  and  blown  up  in  1665, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  Engliflj 
on  their  part,  to  thwart  the  Dutch,,  endea¬ 
voured  to  corrupt  the  Braffos  of  Fantin  and 
Accanex,,  with  confiderable  prefents,  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  expel  the  Dutch 
from  Agga.  The  fubtle  Blacks  received  great 
films  of  money,  paid  them  by  the  Englijh,, 
without  performing  the  condition  for  which 
they  were  given  •,  and  confidering  that  the 
jealoufies  between  the  EngliJJj  and  Dutch  In 
point  of  trade,  occafioned  their  purchafing 
the  goods  of  both  at  a  much  eafier  rate,  they 
were  well  pleafed  to  fee  the  Englijh  build  a 
fmall  fort  at  Anamahor,  to  rival  the  Dutch 
at  Moure e  and  Agga. 

Whatfoever  places  the  Dutch  and  Englijh 
polTefs  in  the  country  of  Fantin,  neither  of 
them  has  any  power  there  for  when  thofe 
crafty  turbulent  people  think  fit,  they  fecure 
all  the  palTes  in  fuch  manner,  that  not  one 
merchant  can  poflibly  come  down  from  the 
inland  country  to  trade  with  the  Europeans 
on  the  coaft  i  and  not  fo  latisfied,  they  ob- 
ftrudl  the  bringing  of  any  provifions  to  them, 
till  they  are  forced  to  buy  a  peace  at  a  dear 
rate. 

When  Cormentin  was  taken  from  the  Eng¬ 
lijh,  in  the  year  1665,  as  was  faid  above, 
the  people  of  Fantin  exprelfed  much  fatisfac- 
tion  to  i'ee  the  Dutch  fettled  there  again ;  and 
their  reafons  were,  for  that  the  Englijh  go¬ 
vernor  had  much  incommoded  them  with 
his  garifon ;  that  they  thought  the  Dutch 
better  to  trade  with  ;  and  that  their  goods 
were  cheaper  than  the  Englijh. 

However,  they  have  now  gained  a  point  up¬ 
on  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  them  a  good  fum  of  gold,befides 


three  hundred  gilders  for  every  one  of  the  Barbot. 
company’s  Ihips,  which  for  the  future  fliould 
bring  any  goods  thither,  flave-lhips  only 
excepted  ;  and  this  in  confideration  of  their 
afliftance  in  recovering  fort  Amjlerdatn,  and 
other  fervices :  but  now  thofe  crafty  Blacks 
will  make  no  difference  betwixt  flave-fliips 
and  others,  obliging  them  to  pay  for  all 
alike.  They  alfo  extort  a  good  fum  from 
the  Englijh  yearly,  and  thus  treat  boih  thofe 
nations  alike; 

Mouree,  Anamaho,  Anichan,  and  Cor¬ 
mentin  are  places  where  vaft  quantities  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  are  vended,  efpecially  linnens, 
flyziger,  copper,  iron  bars,  old  fheets,brandy 
and  rum,  pewter  bafons,  mufkets,  bugles, 
beads  of  feveral  forts,  powder,  kAc.- 

Amerja,  Aqua,  Languyo,  Motitfort,  and 
fome  other  fmall  villages  farther  eaftward, 
on  the  Fantin  fhore,  as  flir  as  Acron,  have 
but  a  very  inconfiderable  trade,  lies  Aqua, 

on  a  little  river,  two  leagues  eaft  from  Cor¬ 
mentin  the  land  about  the  village  is  low  and 
flat,  it  produces  plenty  of  Indian  corn,  and 
has  good  frefh  water  and  wood  for  Ihips  that 
want. 

Laguqo  is  ftill  two  leagues  farther  eaft  from  Laguyo. 
Aqua,  on  a  riflng  ground,  defeending  to¬ 
wards  the  fhore,  has  a  little  trade  for  (laves, 
and  fome  gold,  but  not  of  the  pUreft. 

Montfort  again  eaft  from  Eagu'^o,  affords  Montforr. 
fome  flaves  and  maiz. 

The  other  fmaller  villages  to  the  eaftward 
of  this  laft,  are  little  frequented  hg Europeans, 
the  inhabitants  being  very  poor  fifhermen, 
who  carry  their  fifh  aboard  (hips,  as  do  alfo 
thofe  of  Lagugo  and  Montfort  yet  mofl:  of 
thofe  fifhermen  will  boaft  to  the  fhips  crews 
of  the  great  plenty  they  have  afhore  of  flaves 
and  gold;  which  is  done  only  to  amufe  them, 
that  they  may  flay  longer  in  the  road,  and 
buy  their  fifh,  for  feveral  fort  of  toys  and 
pedlars  ware.  The  Englijh  ply  at  all  thofe 
places  more  than  any  other  Europeans,  and 
from  thenceforward  to  Acra. 

The  language  of  the  Blacks,  from  Axim  Language, 
to  Fantin,  along  the  fea-coaft,  is  almoftone 
and  the  fame  ;  whereof  I  intend  in  time  to 
give  a  fmall  vocabulary,  of  feveral  mofl:  fa¬ 
miliar  words  and  phrafes,  with  the  Englijh 
of  them; 


CHAP.  X. 

The  country  of  Acron  deferibed  5  that  A  gonna  or  Augwina ;  that  of  Acra  or 
Acara.  James fort  belonging  to  the  Englifh.  Crevecoeur,  Dutch  fort.  St.  Francis 
XaveriusY^^^^  Portuguefe. 


Bounds 
and  go¬ 
vernment. 


Acron  Country, 

Lies  between  that  of  Fantin  and  Au¬ 
gwina  or  Agonna,  on  the  fea-fhore, 
running  eaftward  to  about  the  famous  cape, 
called  Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  Devil's  Mount. 


It  is  divided  into  great  and  little  Acron,  the 
former  part  lying  farther  up  the  inland,  and 
being,  as  to  its  government,  a  fort  of  com¬ 
monwealth.  Little  Acron  is  a  petty  king¬ 
dom.  The  two  countries  have  no  depen- 

dance 
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Barbot- dance  of  each  other,  but  live  jn  perfect  ami- 
ty,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Fantinsans, 
which  makes  thofe  people  live  in  peace,  tilling 
their  fruitful  country  to  fuch  purpofe,  that  it 
conftantly  a  fiords  them  a  plentiful  crop,  dif- 
pofed  of  by  them  to  other  nations  ropnd 
about. 

Kingof  At  the  time  of  my  being  there,  the  king 

Aaon.  of  Little  Acron  was  a  civil  good-natur’d  man, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  or  better,  and  re¬ 
puted  one  of  the  wealthjeft  on  the  Gold-Coajt, 
tho’  he  wore  no  better  clothes  than  any  ot 
his  indift'erent  fubjeds.  This  is  rather  an 
anarchy  than  a  monarchy,  for  the  king  can 
do  nothing,  but  with  the' confent  of  fome  of 
the  prime  men  of  the  country. 

TrodnSi.  The  country  abounds  in  deer,  hares,  phea- 
fants,  partridges,  and  many  other  forts  of 
beafts  and  birds. 


Apam  vil- 
Id-ge, 


yellow 

wood. 


It  has  a  little  village  on  the  coaft,  called 
Apam,,  inhabited  by  filhermen,  but  very  con¬ 
veniently  feated  for  tradp,  only  that  the 
Blacks  are  not  very  tradable.  It  ftands  a 
little  way  up  a  fait  river,  abounding  in  fifli 
and  fowl,  and  running  about  two  leagues  up 
the  land. 

There  grows  the  fame  fort  of  yellow  wood, 
which  1  mentioned  to  be  at  Acoba,,  in  the 
midft  of  cape  Fres  PotUas,,  as  proper  for  ma¬ 
king  of  fine  chairs  and  tables. 


Fhe  country  of  Agonna  or  Augwina, 

iktmt  T>Egins  at,  or  about  the  above-mentioned 
dnd  li-  Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  DevilL  Mount,, 
by  the  Dutch  called  Rw^ge-hoeck,  difiant  a- 
bout  a  league  or  better  eaftward  of  the  falt- 
river  of  Acron,  and  extends  thence  eaftward 
along  the  fhore  to  Anonce  in  Aquamhoe  or 
Acara.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Sonquay, 
and  Ibuthward  on  the  ocean.,  along  which  it 
ftretches  about  fifteen  leagues;  i,n  which 
fpace  there  are  feveral  towns  and  villages,  as 
Dajou,  Poiders-bay,  Mango,  Jdfiamha  or  Sim- 
Qjy  Berlin  OX  Barra fou,  Jaccou,  Imtya, 
Lampa,  Succumma,  New  Little  Berku,  and 
Koechs  Bfoot,  a  high  round  hill,  in  form  of 
a  fugar-loaf,  about  two  leagues  weft  from 
Acra.  All  very  dangerous  places  to  land 
at,  the  fca  rolling  and  breaking  violently 
along  the  ftrand. 

A  queen.  The  country  of  Augwina  is  as  fertile  and 
pleafant  as  that  of  Acron,  in  all  refpeds.  In 
my  time  it  was  governed  by  a  woman,  of 
great  courage  and  wifdom  ;  who,  to  keep 
the  whole  power  in  her  own  hands,  liv’d  un¬ 
marry ’d.  She  was  about  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  took  upon  he*^r  the  title  of  queen. 

T  he  inhabitants  fay  their  country  has  the 
advantage  of  a  very  fine  lajge  frefti  water 
river,  abounding  in  oyfters  and  other  fifb, 
and  the  banks  of  it  ftored  with  all  forts  of  mon¬ 
keys  and  baboons,  as  big  as  any  oti  the  coaijt 
of  Guinea.  This  river,  fuppofe,  kes  a 
little  eaft  of 


Dajou  and  Polders-bay  are  places  of  no  Dajou«»ftj 
con  fide  ration.  Poiders-  \ 

Mango  is  famous  for  its  fituation  near°^^'  | 
Monte  del  Diablo  or  the  Devil* s  Mount,  which  ^  ■ 

is  very  high,  like  a  lofty  cape.  It  had  the  *^^nie 
given  it  by  x\\tPortuguef?,  from  the  fiicrifices  *  I 
the  Blacks  o^tx  there  to  the  devil,  as  they  pre¬ 
tended  -,  but  fince  we  have  no  inftance  oft any 
Blacks  on  the  Gold-Coaji,  that  pay  any  venera¬ 
tion  to  that  evil  fpirit,  we  may  conclude  the 
Portugufe  are  in  the  wrong  as  to  this  point. 

However  that  is,  this  mountain  is  very  rich 
in  gold,  which  the  Blacks,  after  violent 
fhowers,  gather  in  confiderable  quanpties, 
the  rain  vvafhing  it  from  among' tfie  fand. 

The  Dutch  gave  this  mount  the  name  of 
Ruyge-hoeck,  becaufe  being  very  high,  they 
often  faw  it  at  a  diftance,  long  before  they 
could  reach  it,  in  failing  along  the  coaft 
from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  wind  being  conftantly, 
moft  of  the  year  from  morning  till  night  at 
S  W.  and  a  very  frefh  gale,  the  tide  com¬ 
monly  fecting  to  the  eaftward,  fo  that  it  re¬ 
quires  much  time  to  turn  it  up. 

The  French  and  Dutch  ufed  formerly  to 
trade  at  Mango  ;  but  fince  the  natives  have 
addifled  themfedves  to  falfifying  of  the  gold, 
much  more  than  at  other  places  on  thecoaft, 
both  thofe  nations  have  forfaken  that  place. 

The  people  about  this  village  breed  great 
herds  of  cattle,  and  efpecially  cows  and  bul¬ 
locks,  v/hich  they  carry  up  and  down  the 
coaft  for  fale.  The  women  are  there  very  Uerndfomt 
jolly  and  handfome,  efpecially  thofe  oiT^omen, 
Bremba,  and  much  fougfit  after  by  the  men 
of  the  coaft  for  wives.  The  country  about 
it  yields  plenty  of  maiz  and  palm-oil, 

kViamba  or  Simpa  ftands  on  the  afeent  of  a  wiamba 
hill,  in  the  bulging  of  the  land,  very  z^xtt- 'village. 
'ably  feated  among  trees.  The  Englijh  fac¬ 
tory,  being  a  double  ftone  houfe,  was  ran- 
facked  by  the  Blacks  m.  1679,  andthefadtor 
had  much  ado  to  fave  his  own  and  his  men’s 
lives;  happily  making  their  efcape  in  the 
night  to  cape  Corfo,  where  I  faw  him  land, 
much  wounded  and  all  embriied  in  his  own 
blood.  This  place  is  e^fy  to.  be  known  from 
the  fea,  by  the  two  EngUJb  houfesyet  ftand- 
ing,  without  any  roof,  near  the  fliore,  and 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  Wiamba  -y 
which  is  a  fmall  village  of  about  thirty 
houfes,  feated  in  a  flat  low  ground,  with  1 

large  meadows  beyond  it,  enclofed  with 
hedges,  and  farther  up  the  country  are  feve¬ 
ral  lakes.  In  the  fields  are  to  be  feen  large 
herds  ot  fi  ve  hundred  deer  together,  and  ve¬ 
ry  large  deformed  mo^key.%  and  baboons. 

Here  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  poultry,  as  alfo 
bar-canoes  for  Fida, and,  Aydra.  The  village 
of  Wiamba  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  filfieriTKJf]. 

I.n^time  of  war  there  is  very  little  trade,  but 
the  fituation  is  good  for  k  in  peace. 

Berku  or  BarrqcoM,^  tliq  principal  town  of 
the  Augwina  coaft,  is  feated  on  a  mount,  Uge. 

five 
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five  leagues  weft  from  Jcra^  abounding  in 
tame  fowl,  and  much  cheaper  chan  elfewhere 
on  the  Gold-Coajl.  The  Blacks  here  drink  a 
fort  of  beer,  called  Petaw^  made  of  Indian 
wheat,  in  tafte  and  colour  like  Englijh  fmall- 
beer,  but  more  lufcious. 

This  Barracou  or  Barracoe  is  a  proper 
place  to  fettle  a  fadbory  or  fort  for  trade, 
and  pleafant  enough  to  live  at,  being  in  a 
plentiful  country. 

Unguage.  Their  language  is  different  from  that  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  Gold  Coajl,  but  they 
underftand  the  others. 

Smiths,  The  natives  are  expert  at  works  in  gold 
and  iron,  making  curious  gold  rings  and 
chains,  and  very  fine  armour  and  weapons  j 
which  they  fell  along  thecoaft,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  Acfa. 

Whilft  the  Portugiiefe  lorded  it  along  this 
coaft,  the  French  ufed  to  trade  to  it ;  which 
is  the  reafon  that  the  Blacks  Itill  remember 
many  French  words,  efpecially  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  dialedb. 

Here  are  as  great  numbers  of  parrokeets 
as  at  Anamabo. 

Little  Berku  lies  about  a  league  and  a  half 
eaft  of  Barracou^  on  a  final  1  river. 

theconjl.  The  coaft  from  Cornientin  to  Monte  del 
Diablo  or  the  Devil' sMcunt^  extends  SE  by  E. 
about  twelve  leagues,  and  thence  to  Berku 
nine  leagues,  and  from  Berku  to  Acra  river 
about  nine  leagues  more. 

The  country  eaft  ward  of  Koeck-hroot  hill 
is  low  and  flat  towards  the  fea,  but  hilly  up 
the  inland  t  fome  leagues  ftill  farther  to  the 
eaftward,  *tis  covered  with  flirubs  and  little 
trees,  the  land  dryv 

GoodtraJe.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  the  3.- 
bovementioned  places  cA  Acron  and  Augwind 
are  well  feated  for  trade,  when  they  are  not 
at  war  with  their  neighbours  ;  for  when  they 
are,  there  is  little  gold  and  few  flaves  to  be 
had.  The  Acra  Blacks  come  down  to  this 
coaft  to  trade,  when  they  hear  there  are 
fhips  riding,  that  have  a  well  forced  cargo, 
of  fuch  goods  as  they  have  occafion  for,  viz, 
fayes,  old  fheets,  coefvelt  linnen,  bugles, 
iron  and  brandy.  A  good  flave  fells  there, 
as  at  all  other  trading  places  on  the  Gold^ 
Coajl  weftward,  at  the  rate  of  one  Benda  of 
gold,  which  is  two  ounces. 

^Atives.  The  people  of  Augwina^  in  general,  are 
bold  and  warlike,  well  fkilled  in  fifhing, 
and  at  many  works  in  gold  and  iron  ;  but 
more  efpecially  at  making  curious  gold 
chain-rings. 

Lhe  kingdom  of  Acra  Acara, 

S  tributary  to  and  dependant  on  the  king 
of  Aquamboe  ;  and  tho*  the  greateft  part 
of  its  territories  lie  up  the  country,  yet  are 
they  commonly  defcribed  among  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  coaft,  becaufe  of  the  great  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  and  their  king’s  extend- 
Vo  L.  V. 


mg  his  power  over  the  Blacks  along  the  fea,  Barbot, 
for  above  twenty  leagues,  notwithftanding 
that  thefe  have  kings  of  their  own ;  and 
therefore  they  are  adjoined  to  this  country 
of  Aquamboe. 

This  kingdom,  which  lies  next  onVimits. 
the  coaft,  borders  weftward  on  Augwin'a^ 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  fmall  river ; 
northward  on  Aboura  and  Bonoe ;  eaftward 
on  Labade  and  Ningo  *,  and  fouthward  on  the 
ocean  ;  being  about  fixteen  leagues  in  com- 
pafs,  and  almoft  round,  fcarce  two  leagues 
and  a  half  lying  to  the  fea,  and  on  it  three 
villages,  which  are  Soko^  Little Acra^  2Lr^villAges. 
Orfak'j,  each  of  them  under  the  cannoh  of 
an  European  fort,  viz.  Soko  under  the  Englijh 
fort  James ;  Little  Acra  under  the  Dutch  fort 
Crevecceur ;  and  Orfaky  under  that  of  St. Fran¬ 
cis  Xaverius^  now  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  but  before  to  the  Danes.,  and  by  them 
called  fort  Chrijliaenburg  \  all  three  of  them 
reckoned  among  the  belt  on  the  coaft. 

Thefe  three  fortreffes  are  fituated  in  tF^Theirfim- 
compafs  of  lefs  than  a  league  and  a  half 
ground,  each  on  a  rocky  headland,  advan¬ 
cing  a  little  way  upon  the  ftrand,  where  it 
is  very  dangerous  landings  except  at  Acra., 
at  which  place  it  is  not  fo  difficult,  at  the 
firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  with  the 
help  of  bar-canoes* 

The  three  European  forts  have  but  little 
authority  over  the  Blacks.,  and  ferve  only  to 
fecure  the  trade,  the  Blacks  here  being  of  a 
temper  not  to  luffer  any  thing  to  be  impofed 
on  them  by  Europeans  j  which,  if  they  ffiould 
but  attempt,  it  would  certainly  prove  their 
own  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  confideringff^'a/W- 
the  boldnefs  and  warlike  difpofition  of  thofe^’^f"^^ 
Blacks.,  it  is  ftrange  they  ever  permitted  Eure- 
peans  to  build  three  fuch  good  forts  fo  clofe 
together :  but  fo  great  is  the  power  of  mo¬ 
ney,  as  well  in  that  golden  country,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  late 
Acra,  about  forty  years  fince,  being 
gained  by  confiderable  prefents  the  Danes 
and  Dutch  made  him,  and  by  the  kindnefs 
his  fubjedts  ffiowed  to  white  men,  granted 
the  liberty  at  firft  afleed  of  him,  for  each  of 
them  to  build  a  ftone  houfe,  to  fettle  a  faftor 
in,  under  the  obligation  of  feven  marks  of 
gold  yearly,  for  each  houfe.  The  houfes 
being  thus  built,  the  Danes  and  Dutch  never 
gave  over  carefling  the  natives,  and  infinua- 
ting  to  them,  that  whereas  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  aflaulted  in  their  own  country  by  the 
reftlefs  Aquamboes,  their  mortal  enemies,  it 
would  be  for  their  fifety  to  permit  them  to 
turn  thofe  houfes  into  forts,  which  would 
protedl  them  and  their  families  with  their 
cannon  againft  thofe  bold  and  incroaching 
Blacks.  By  thefe  means  they  prevailed  to 
have  thofe  places  put  into  the  condition  they 
now  are.  The  firft  that  obtained  this  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  king  of  Acra  were  the  Dutch, 

A  a  a  who 
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BATinoT.vvho  bought  a  proper  place  for  a  fort  of  him» 
which  they  built  with  a  ware-houle  of  rock 
ftones,  fixty-twofoot  in  length  and  twenty- 
four  in  breadth,  with  plank  floors  laid  on 
joyft-s,  and  the  roof  cover'd  with  tiles;  all 
the  buildings  encompafled  with  bulwarks, 
and  the  walTs  made  with  port-holes  for  guns. 
Some  time  after,  the  Danes->  and,  at  laid, 
the  Engli/h  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  al¬ 
low'd  building  of  forts  there.  To  fay  the 
truth,  thofe  forts,  upon  fome  occafions, 
have  proved  a  good  refuge  to  the  natives ; 
efpecially  when  the  king  of  Aquamhoe  con- 
quer’d  yfrriz,  in  the  year  1680,  when,  had 
they  wanted  that  fecure  retreat,  few  or  none 
of  them  had  been  left  alive,  or  at  befl,  in 
any  condition  to  drive  the  trade  they  now 
have  ;  which  is  confiderable,  notwithfdand- 
ing  the  great  number  of  families  that  have 
removed  thence  to  Lay^  Popo,  and  Fida,  as 
their  king  Fourri  has  done  to  Fetu^  being  a 
near  relation  to  Ahen  Pen'in  AJhrive^  king 
of  Fdu,  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  of  the  king  of  Aquamhoe^ 
whofe  foldiers  frequently  plunder  this  and 
other  countries  ;  being  countenanc’d  by  their 
haughty  fovereign,  who  never  fails  to  efpoufe 
all  their  quarrels. 

Unity  of  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  the 

tfjree  com-  three  feveral  companies  trading  there,  might 
Be  apt  fo  to  clalh  among  themfelves,  that 
the  confequences  would  be  fatal  to  each  in 
particular,  and  to  the  whole  commerce  in 
general ;  but  experience  fhow's  the  contrary, 
here  being  fuch  plenty  of  gold  and  flaves, 
that  none  of  them  is  in  danger  of  wanting. 
Befides,  that  each  fort  is  flock’d  wdth  com¬ 
modities,  which  the  other  has  not ;  and  that 
often  helps  to  promote  trade,  which  is  here 
io  confiderable,  notwithftanding  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war,  or  famine,  this  country 
has  long  labour’d  under,  that  it  may  well 
be  faid,  this  place  alone  furniflies  more  gold 
and  flaves,  than  the  whole  coaft  befides. 
And  could  the  Akim  and  Aquamhoe  Blacks  a- 
gree,  as  they  are  continually  at  variance,  a- 
boLit  the  annual  tribute  the  former  demand 
of  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  their  feudal  right 
over  them,  the  trade  would  be  yet  greater, 
at  Acra^  than  it  is ;  but  the  Aquamloes  will 
by  no  means  fubmit  to  it,  left  a  conceflion 
of  this  nature  might,  in  time,  coft  them  the 
lofs  of  their  whole  country  ;  and  their  king 
is  fuch  a  politician,  as  to  fow  difeord  be¬ 
tween  the  governors  of  Akim^  by  means  of 
fair  words  and  large  gifts,  whereby  he  pre- 
ferves  his  country  in  peace,  and  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  a  beneficial  trade. 

To  fay  fomething  more  particular  of  each 
of  thofe  maritime  villages  and  forts  at  Acra. 

Soko,  ^oko  is  to  the  weflward  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  lefs  confequence,  being  only  a  par¬ 
cel  of  about  an  hundred  fcattered  houfes,  at 
a  diflance  from  one  another. 


Little  Acra,  which  Is  about  half  a  mile  Little 
eaft  of  Soko,  was  pretty  handfome  and  com- 
modious,  being  a  market-town  well  go¬ 
vern’d,  and  much  reforted  to  *,  but  the  A- 
quamhoes  burnt  it  a  few  years  fince,  fcarce 
fixty  houfes  being  left  {landing.  Fourri, 
king  of  Acra,  chofe  rather  to  live  at  this 
place,  than  at  Great  Acra,  which  is  up  the 
inland ;  and  I  was  there  feveral  times  with 
him  in  1 679.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  mien, 
a  great  friend  to  Europeans,  but  of  tooreft- 
lels  a  fpirit,  which  at  laft  occafion’d  his  ruin, 
having  too  powerful  a  nation  to  contend 
with:  as  were  x.\\q  Aquamboes,  who,  in  con- 
clufion,  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  domi¬ 
nions,  as  has  been  faid. 

Orfaky  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  I  have  for-  Oi^aky. 
merly  feen  it,  the  Aquamboes  having  alfo 
deftroy’d  and  ruin’d  it.  Moft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  three  villages  have  left  them,  , 

fince  the  irruptions  of  the  Aquamboes,  and 
fettled  themfelves  and  families  at  Pofo,  near 
Fida.  The  three.  European  forts,  2.t  Acra,  j 

are  built  much  after  the  fame  manner,  and  j 

alike  in  bignefs :  but  to  fay  fomething  of 
them  more  particular. 

James  Fort  belonging  to  the  English, 

T  Soko  is  a  fquare,  having  four  hditte-  strengti^i 
ries,  the  walls  high  and  thick,  efpe-8cc.  i 
cially  on  that  fide  which  is  next  the  Dutch  j 

fort,  being  of  rock-ftone  and  lime;  but  too  j 

nightly  built  to  refift  the  exceflave  rains  of 
the  wetfeafon.  The  lodgings  are  clofe  to-  | 

gether,  being  a  fort  of  platform,  with  a  - 

fquare  tower,  and  a  little  fpire  on  it,  where  1 

the  flag  ishoifted.  I  faw  only  eigh-  j 

teen  little  iron  guns  mounted  on  the  batte¬ 
ries.  The  garifon  confifts  of  twenty  white 
and  thirty  black  men.  1 

Its  fituation  is  very  advantageous,  being  i 

on  a  large  rocky  head-land,  out  in  the  fea,  j 

as  you  fee  it  here  reprefented  in  the  cut,  Plate  14/ 
having  the  village  of  Soko  on  the  north,  at  . 

a  fmall  diflance.  It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  land  BadlanJ-  * 
dry  here  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  fea  ing. 
perpetually  rolling  and  breaking  on  the 
ftrand ;  fo  that  you  muft  of  neceflaty  be 
wafli’d,  if  not  overfet. 

The  DutchFortCrevecoeur, 

Hereof  we  here  give  a  profpedl  in  Palte  1 /•  1 
the  cut,  is  feated  about  half  a  can- 
non-fliot  from  James  Fort ;  and,  like  it,  on 
another  large  rocky  head-land,  which  jutting  * 

out  into  the  fea,  renders  it  the  ftronger  on 
that  fide :  and  tho’  boats  and  pinnaces  can  ! 

come  up  to  the  ftrand  in  fafety,  almoft  ditaccefs. 
any  time,  yet  the  landing  is  well  defended  , 

by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  fmall 
arms  of  the  garifon. 

It  is  fquare  built,  with  four  batteries, 
which,  as  well  as  the  curtins,  are  of  rock- 
ftone  and  lime,  but  neither  very  thick  nor 
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high,  fo  that  it  cannot  endure  much  bat¬ 
tering;  and  the  Engli/h^  from  Jamei  Fort^ 
might  foon  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  rubbifli 
with  their  cannon,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  tho’  it  is  much  lar- 
tnveni-  ger  than  their  fort.  Within  it,  is  a  large 
hat  fquare  houfe,  with  a  platform,  and  on 
it,  a  turret  with  a  cupola,  on  which,  the 
Dutch  flag  is  difplayM,  as  at  all  other 
forts  on  the  coaft,  as  foon  as  any  fhips  ap¬ 
pear  at  fea;  The  lodgings  are  pretty  neat 
and  convenient,  both  for  the  officers  and 
garifon,  which  confiils  of  fifteen  white,  and 
twenty-five  black  men.  It  has  a  good 
handfome  gate  towards  the  north,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  village  of  Little  Acra,  and  the  road 
that  leads  to  Great  Acra.  The  gate  is  fe- 
cured  by  a  Corps  de  Giiarde  and  two  barriers, 
but  no  ditch  or  pallifadoes  before  it,  which 
is  the  fault  of  all  the  forts  along  the  coaft, 
none  excepted.  The  Blacks  being  wholly 
unfkill’d  at  taking  of  ftrong  holds,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  running  away,  or  lying  down  flat 
when  the  cannon  is  fired,  thofe  outward  de¬ 
fences  are  look’d  upon  as  unneceffary  char¬ 
ges.  There  are  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  fome  pattareroes  on  the  batteries.  The 
fituation  of  the  fort  is  fuch,  that  it  enjoys 
a  better  air  than  the  other  two  eaft  and  weft 
of  it. 


I 


Fort  St.  Franc. is  Xaverius, 

S  the  only  place  the  Portuguefe  have  on 
the  coaft,  and  that  but  of  late,  being  at 
the  village  of  Orfak'j^  a  fhort  league  eaft 
from  Acra^  built  much  after  the  fame  form 
and  manner  as  the  other  two,  to  the  weftward 
of  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  much  ftronger, 
and  more  fpacious,  the  curtins  and  batte¬ 
ries  more  folid  and  lofty.  The  tower  and 
lodgings  are  alfo  larger,  with  a  good  Corps 
de  Guarde  ;  and  a  fpur  at  the  gate,  which 
overlooks  the  village.  The  Portuguefe  have 
rais’d  the  faid  curtins  and  batteries  three  foot 
higher  than  they  were  when  poflefs’d  by  the 
Danes.  It  has  twenty-four  iron  guns  moun¬ 
ted,  and  a  few  pattareroes ;  and  the  garifon 
confifts  of  forty-five  white  men :  for  they 
will  admit  of  no  Blacks  among  them,  being 
Portu-  hated  by  them  here,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
gude  wof  places  on  the  coaft.  Several  families  are 
removed  from  the  village  to  feveral  other 
parts,  either  on  their  account,  or  becaufe 
of  the  Aquamhoe  wars. 

chappel  They  have  alfo  built  a  chappel  in  the 
and  fait-  fort^  where  mafs  is  faid  by  a  black  prieft, 
ordain’d  by  the  bifhop  of  6’/.  Thome.  Befides, 
they  have  much  improved  the  lake,  lying 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fort,  and  parcel’d 
it  out  into  divifions,  to  make  fait,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  they  do  ^tSetubaf  and  in 
oflier  parts  of  Portugal.  This  lake  was  for- 
in  rly  a  confecrated  place,  and  one  of  the 
ieicies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orfaky^  which 


may  be  one  caufe  of  their  averfion  to  theBAREor. 

Portuguefe.  I  have  here  given  a  profpedl 
c  t  11  Flate  15** 

or  the  whole. 

The  built  this  fort,  as  was  faid  a- Danifli 

bove,  and  named  it  Chrifiaenburg,  in 
nour  of  their  king  then  reigning.  In  1679; 
it  was  governed  by  John  Olricks  of  Gluckfiad^ 
a  worthy  perfon,  with  whom  I  was  very- 
intimate  :  him  the  treacherous  Blacks  inhu¬ 
manly  murder’d,  at  the  inftigation  of  a 
Greek.,  who  had  liv’d  there  fome  years  un¬ 
der  him.  That  villain,  fome  time  after, 
fold  the  place  to  Julian  de  Campo  Barreto^ 
formerly  governor  of  the  ifland  (A St.  Thome, 
for  a  fum  of  money,  not  exceeding  feven 
marks  of  gold.  Barreto  was  the  fame  per¬ 
fon  I  had  known  three  years  before  at  Ilha 
de  Principe  or  the  prince’s  ifland,  in  the  gulph 
of  Guinea).  Ho!w  he  behaved  himfelf  to¬ 
wards  his  garifon,  I  cannot  well  fay  ;  but 
when  I  was  at  Acra,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1682,  they  had  revolted,  and  keptPortu- 
him  confined  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
of  his  fort.  He  being  much  a  gentleman, 
and  known  to  me  before,  as  I  have  juft  ob- 
ferv’d,  I  caus’d  myfelf  to  be  carry’d  thither 
by  Blacks  in  a  hammock,  from  the  Dutch 
fort,  to  pay  him  a  vific  ;  but  the  Portuguefe 
chief  fa(ftor,  who  commanded  then  in  the 
place,  would  not  allow  me  the  liberty  of 
any  difcourfe  with  him,  or  any  more  than 
to  falute  him  at  the  window  of  the  room  he 
was  confined  to  above-ftairs,  from  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  without  admitting  me  into 
the  fort.  The  Portuguefe  fadlor  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  out  of  the  fort,  to  tell  me  he  could 
anfwer  for  what  he  had  done,  and  if  thepri- 
foner  were  willing  to  go  over  to  Europe  with 
me,  he  might  do  it ;  but  Bareto  fent  word 
by  a  Black,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  poft 
without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  defired  me  to  take  care  of  his  let¬ 
ter  he  fent  to  that  court,  which  1  promis’d, 
and  perform’d  fome  time  after,  w'hen  I  re¬ 
turn’d  to  prince’s  ifland.  He  alfo  fent  word, 
he  hourly  expefted  a  Portuguefe  man-of- 
war  from  Lifhon. 

The  Portuguefe  garifon  was  then  in  a  mi-  'Jtheir  mi- 
ferable  condition,  in  want  of  all  forts  of 

*  r*  j  1  j  Jill  j  coTiUittoitt 

vilion,  and  even  bread  ;  and  all  the  goods 
in  their  warehoufe  did  not  amount  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  fixty  pounds,  as  I  was  told  at  the 
Dutch  fort ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe  gave 
out,  they  had  fpent  above  an  hundred  marks 
of  gold,  to  put  the  fort  into  the  good  con¬ 
dition  it  then  was.  I  was  alfo  inform’d,  that 
the  Danes  of  Frederickjbiirg,  near  cape  Cor- 
fo,  had  in  vain  follicited  the  Portuguefe  to 
reftore  the  place  to  them,  paying  them  what 
it  coft,  and  reafonable  charges,  which  could 
not  amount  to  near  what  they  pretended  ; 
but  the  Portuguefe  would  not  hearken  tcJ 
their  propofals,  and  ftill  keep  pofleffion  of 
the  forti 
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Advan¬ 
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this  place. 


Scarcity. 


fare  gold. 


Plenty  of 
flaves. 


The  Dariijh  company  might  have  made 
very  conliderable  profit  by  its  trade  here, 
were  it  not  for  the  revolutions  which  have 
hapi^ened  at  feveral  times,  and  the  infide¬ 
lity  of  their  fervants,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d  for  this  fort  being  the  Lift  place  on 
the  Gold  Coajly  where  there  is  a  brilk  trade, 
and  much  gold,  moft  of  the  European  fhips 
generally  part  with  the  remainder  of  their 
goods  at  any  rate :  which  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  company’s  fervants  to  drive  an 
advantageous  underhand  trade  for  them- 
felves,  during  the  vacancies  of  the  poft, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  a  governour,  or  chief 
fadlor. 

The  three  forts  of  Acra  are  fubfifted 
by  the  provifions  they  fetch  from  cape 
Corfo.,  Matifrou.,  Anamabo.,  and  Cormentin  \ 
the  country  all  about  them,  for  a  great  way, 
lying  wafte,  having  been  ruin’d  by  the  wars 
with  the  Aquatnboes ;  which  occafion’d  fuch 
a  fcarcity  of  corn,  that  a  cheft  of  maiz,  of 
two  buftiels,  was  rais’d  to  ten  pieces  of  eight. 

The  gold  of  Acra  is  of  the  pureft  fort, 
much  like  that  at  Axvn.,  which  comes  from 
Egweira.  Moft  of  it  is  brought  down  thi¬ 
ther  from  the  country  of  Abonee,  and  that 
of  E^iakoe,  which  is  beyond  the  ether,  and 
very  rich  in  gold  i  the  natives  whereof,  paf- 
fing  through  Aquamboe  in  their  way  down, 
drive  the  greateft  part  of  that  trade.  In 
time  of  war,  it  furnifhes  fo  great  a  number 
of  ftaves,  that  it  amounts  to,  at  leaft,  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  are  fold  all  along  the  reft  of  the  coaft. 
This  country  is  continually  in  war  with  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  are  very 
populous,  and  from  whom  they  take  very 
many  prifoners,  moft  of  whom,  they  fell 
to  the  Europeans.  The  flaves  are  commonly 
piirchafed  for  coefvelt  linen,  flyziger,  ly- 
wat,  fheets,  fayes,  perpetuanas,  firelocks, 
powder,  brandy,  bugles,  knives,  top-fails, 
nicannees,  and  other  goods,  according  to 
the  times.  The  natives  carry  thofe  com¬ 
modities  to  Abonee  market,  which  is  four 
leagues  beyond  Great  Acra  northward,  for 
the  Accanez  people,  who  refort  thither  three 
times  a  week  •,  as  do  other  Blacks  from  the 
country  of  Abonee,  Aquamboe,  and  Aqubtie- 
ra,  who  all  buy  thofe  goods  of  the  Acra 
men,  at  fuch  rates  as  they  think  fit  to  put 
upon  them,  the  king  refufing  to  permit 
thofe  ftrangers  to  go  down  themfelves  to 
the  European  warehoufes  on  the  coaft  j  for 
which  reafon,  thofe  Blacks  pay  often  double 
the  value  for  what  they  buy.  The  king  has 
there  an  overfeer,  who  has  the  power  to 
fet  the  price  on  all  goods,  between  buyer 
and  feller.  This  general  overfeer  is  aflifted 
by  feveral  officers  to  adl  for  him,  where  he 
cannot  be  prefent  himfelf.  Thofe  employ¬ 
ments  are  much  fought  after  there,  as  being 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  *,  be- 
caufe,  both  the  king’s  and  their  perquifites 
are  very  confiderable* 


The  principal  town  of  Great  Acra  lies  a*  Great 
bout  four  leagues  up  the  country,  at  the^*^"^*^ 
foot  of  the  hilly  land,  which  is  feen  at  a 
great  diftance  off  at  fea. 

The  land,  from  the  fea-fiiore,  to  about 
three  leagues  inland,  is  pretty  level  and  even, 
and  a  good  fporting  ground  for  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  fquirrels,  wild- boars,  red  and  fallow 
deer,  wild  goats,  pintado  hens,  and  other 
fowl.  What  large  and  fmall  cattle  they 
have,  is  brought  from  Labade,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  eaftward.  There  is  fuch  plenty 
of  hares  among  fhrubs  and  bufhes,  which 
grow  very  thick,  that  the  Blacks  kill  them 
with  flicks,  and  the  Europeans  take  them 
with  fpaniels  •,  but  their  flefh  is  very  infipid. 

The  foil  is  a  pale  red  and  fat  mould,  pro-j’oj'l. 
ducing  little  or  no  fruit,  and  very  few  trees  ; 
but  it  yields  yams,  and  feveral  forts  of  beans 
and  peafe.  The  country  beyond  the  fiat 
is  hilly. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  in  the 
country,  beyond  the  European  forts,  there 
are  abundance  of  ants  nefts,  which  thofe  in- 
duftrious  infedls  have  rais’d  above  the  reft 
of  the  ground  in  a  moft  amazing  manner, 
feveral  of  them  riflng  like  fugar-1  oaves,  three 
foot  high,  or  better ;  of  which,  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  fpeak  more  at  large.  Thefe  ant-hills, 
not  improperly  deferving  to  be  call’d  tur¬ 
rets,  look,  at  a  diftance,  like  the  fait  heaps 
in  the  ifle  of  Rhe  in  France,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  falt'feafon. 

Fht  Blacks  here  do  not  much  regard  fifli- 
ing,  or  boiling  of  fait,  tho  the  country  zf-regarded, 
fords  great  plenty  of  it  *,  leaving  that  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  others  along  the  coaft,  who 
neverthelefs  find  time  enough  to  trade  with 
the  European  fliips  repairing  to  their  roads. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  thefe 
people  are  continually  at  war  with  fome  one 
or  other  of  their  neighbours it  muft  not  be 
therefore  concluded,  that  they  make  it  their 
whole  employment,  but  only  one  part  of  it. 

All  the  Blacks  in  general  are  foldiers,  as  long 
as  the  war  lafts,  if  they  are  able  to  bear 
arms,  or  have  any  given  them  by  their  chiefs  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  war  is  ended,  every  man 
returns  to  his  peculiar  employment.  Among,  i 

the  fifhermen,  there  are  but  few  foldiers,  be- 
caufe  they  living  under  the  protedlion  of  the  j 

forts,  are  not  fo  frequently  attack’d  by  the 
enemies,  and  therefore  feldom  provided  with  ' 

arms. 

The  Blacks,  who  are  of  a  turbulent  na¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  care  to  live  without  war, 
when  they  want  employment  in  their  own 
country,  becaufe  it  is  at  peace,  go  ferve  in 
any  other  neighbouring  country  where  there 
is  war  j  and  thefe  are  more  pardicularly 
accounted  foldiers  by  profeffion. 

Before  I  leave  Acra,  I  muft  warn  failors 
to  weigh  their  anchors  in  the  road  every 
two  or  three  days,  becaufe  the  ground  being 
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full  of  rock-flones,  the  buoy  ropes,  and 
the  cables  are  apt  to  be  cut,  about  eight 
or  nine  foot  from  the  anchor.  Thus  we  loif 
a  flieet-anchor  in  that  road  ;  and  many  o- 
ther  fhips,  before  and  after  me,  have  had 
the  fame  fortune.  The  frefh  SW.  gales, 
which  generally  blow  from  morning  till 
night,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  May 
till  September.,  caufe  the  fea  to  fwell  high, 
and  the  tide  fetting  eaft  ward  very  rapid  with 
the  wind,  fhips  work  very  hard  on  the  ca¬ 
bles,  and  render  it  very  tedious  andtrouble- 
fome  to  get  up  the  anchor  in  the  day-time 
which  is  much  eafier  done  in  the  nightj  the 
weather  being  calmer. 

In  the  wet  feafon,  the  tide  fets  as  the 
wind  and  moon  rule  it ;  for  two  or  three 
days  before  and  after  the  new  and  full  moon, 
the  tide  fets  up  to  the  weftward,  as  it  alfo 
does  after  it  has  blown  hard  at  N  E.  and 


ENE.  and  the  wind  returns  to  SSW.  and  By^Rl3()T. 
SW.  Then  the  tide,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
will  run  upwards  againft  the  wind,  as  has 
been  found  by  experience,  lying  before 
Corfo,  Anamabo.,  Cormentin^  and  Acra. 

The  king  and  chief  Blacks  of  Acra  were,  Rich 
in  my  time,  very  rich  in  flaves  and  gold,  Blacks, 
through  the  vaft  trade  the  natives  drove  with 
the  Europeans  on  the  coaft,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  up  the  country.  Thefc 
people,  in  their  flourilhing  peaceful  times, 
poffefs  more  wealth  than  moll  of  thofe  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of  put  together  j  and  yet  thefe 
natives  of  Acra  being  much  addidled  to  war, 
with  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Aquatnboes^ 
have  been  at  lafl  overcome  by  them,  and 
their  country  ruin’d  and  finally  reduced  to 
a  province  in  the  years  1680  and  1681,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  its  place. 


CHAP.  XI.  . 

kingdom  of  Labade  defcrlbed.  That  <^Ningo.  Of  the  inland  countries. 
The  kingdoms  of  Igwira.  Great  Incallan.  Incaffia-Iggina.  The  terri-' 
tory  of  Tabeii.  The  kingdom  of  Adorn  5  and  countries  of  Mompa,  WalTahs, 
Vanqui,  Quy-Foro,  Bonoe,  Atti,  Accany,  Akam,  Aqua,  Sanquoy,  Abonee, 
Kuahoe,  Tafoe,  Aboera,  Quakoe,  Cammanach,  Bonoe,  Equea,  Lataby, 
Acarady,  and  Infoko. 


L  A  B  A  D  E  kingdom, 

S  fo  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  the  whole 
circumference  of  it  being  but  four  leagues, 
that  it  fcarce  deferves  any  notice  Ihould  be 
taken  of  it,  in  this  defcription  of  the  Gold 
Coajiy  but  for  its  touching  upon  the  fea,  be¬ 
twixt  Acra  and  Ningo,  and  that  only  for 
one  league  in  length  along  the  fhore  ;  in 
which  fpace  there  are  two  villages  Orfou,  and 
Labade.  This  laft  is  a  large  populous  place, 
enclofed  with  a  dry  Hone- wall.  The  fitua- 
tion  is  pleafant,  betwixt  fine  meadows  and 
plains.  The  inhabitants  of  both  villages 
are  generally  hufbandmen,  tilling  their 
ground,  and  looking  to  their  Iheep  and 
fwine,  which  they  bring  from  Lay  poor, 
then  fat  and  fell  them  to  the  people  of  the 
Gold  Coaji,  and  at  Acra,  with  confiderable 
profit.  They  make  fait  of  the  fea-water  for 
their  own  ufe ;  but  few  of  them  apply  them- 
felves  to  trade,  which  is  inconfiderable  a- 
mong  them,  as  having  little  gold  to  difpofe 
of.  The  country  is  govern’d  by  its  petty 
king. 

Lhe  kingdom  0/  N  i  n  g  o, 

Y  the  French,  is  call’d  Lempi ;  and,  by 
the  Englijh,  Alampoe  ;  the  prince  of  it 
bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Ladingcour,  tho’ 
he,  and  his  fubjefts,  have  an  entire  depen- 
dance  on  the  king  of  Aqiiatnboe,  who  lords 
it  over  them  fo  abfolutely,  that  the  High  tell 
faults  are  often  punifli’d  with  death.  This 
country  borders  weftward  on  Labade  and 
'  VoL.  V. 


Great  Acra,  at  Equea  ;  eaft  ward,  on  Soko  ; 
and  fouthward,  on  the  fea  of  Guinea  ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  thirteen  leagues  along  the 
coaft  N  E  by  E.  from  Labade  to  Lay.  Its 
principal  villages  on  the  coaft,  are  Ningo 
the  Lejfer,  Tetna,  Cincho,  Brambro,  Pom-' 
pena  or  Ponny,  Great  Ningo,  Lay  or  Alempy, 
and  Occa,  all  barr’d  places,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  land  at. 

I  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  fpeak  only  of 
Cincho,  Great  Ningo,  and  Lay,  which  are 
generally  places  of  commerce,  the  others 
having  little  or  none  ;  tho’  in  1680,  the 
Dutch  ufed  to  trade  to  Pema  or  Letnina. 

Cincho  is  five  leagues  eaft  from  Acra,  a  Cjncho 
place  reforted  to  from  the  beginning  of  the*^^^^^^^* 
laft  century  •,  tho’  now  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  much  to  fiftiing,  to  fupply 
the  market  at  Spice,  which  is  a  large  town 
up  the  inland,  for  which  they  pay  no  duty 
to  the  king.  The  Blacks  here  commonly 
buy  much  linnen,  and  feveral  forts  of  cloth 
for  the  country  trade ;  as  do  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  from  hence  to  Rio 
da  Volta.  Their  language  differs  from  that 
of  Acra.  The  land  affords  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  abundance  of  fine  large  oranges. 

Great  Ningo  lies  five  leagues  farther  eaftQj.^_jj, 
again,  and  can  fcarce  be  feen  from  the  road,  Ningo. 
no  more  than  Cincho  *,  nor  does  the  land  af¬ 
ford  any  notable  mark  to  know  it  by,  be- 
fides  the  high  mount  call’d  Redondo,  (landing 
due  north  from  Lay  up  the  country,  which 
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Barbot.  being  brought  to  bear  north  as  you  go  from 
Cincho,  you  will  be  then  exadlly  in  Ningo 
road  •,  which  will  be  confirm’d  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  commonly  ufe  to  come  out  in 
canoes  as  foon  as  they  difcover  a  fail  coming 
from  the  weftward.  This  place  fometimes 
affords  a  brisk  trade  of  flaves  and  gold,  for 
coefvelts,  printed  callicoes,  i^c.  The  gold 
is  generally  brought  to  the  Blacks  of  Ningo 
and  Lay  from  ^akoe,  a  country  lying^  a- 
bove  them  up  the  inland,  and  abounding 
in  that  precious  metal.  The  Blacks  of  this 
village,  and  the  country  about  it,  drive  a 
trade  of  cattlcj  Which  they  fatten  in  their 
pafture-grounds  ;  and  either  the  Gold  Coaji 
Blacks  come  for  it,  or  they  carry  it  along 
the  faid  coaft,  and  to  Acra,  where  they 
make  thirty  crowns  of  a  bullock. 

Lay  vil-  The  town  of  Lay  is  two  leagues  eaftfrom 

Uge.  Great  Ningo,  and  appears  from  the  road  at 
N  N  W.  of  mount  Redondo,  fix  leagues  up 
Plate  if.  the  country,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  profpedt 
thereof  in  the  cut  here  adjoin’d.  The 
mount  is  very  large,  and  in  the  lhape  of  a 
fugar-loaf. 

Clifts  and  The  fliore  about  Lay,  is  all  nothing  but 
fir  and.  high  fteep  cliffs  near  the  fea,  in  feveral  pla¬ 

ces  rent  afunder,  and  in  fome,  adorn’d  with 
palm  and  other  trees  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other  •,  and  before  the  cliffs,  runs  a  fine 
white  fandy  ftrand  of  a  moderate  breadth. 

The  town  ftands  on  the  afcentofa  little  hill, 
looking  towards  the  north,  fo  that  very  few 
of  the  houfes  can  be  feen  from  the  road.  The 
inhabitants  are  pretty  civil  and  fair  traders, 
mtives  but  fo  fufpicious,  that  they  will  fcarce  ven- 
yealoHs.  ture  aboard  any  Ihips  without  hoftages  firff; 
fent  alhore. 

When  the  Aqiiamboes  are  at  war  with  the 
Achim  Blacks,  thefe  people  have  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  good  flaves  to  difpofe  of ; 
for  whilft  thofe  two  inland  nations  make 
war,  moft  of  the  prifoners  are  convey’d  to 
Lay  and  Acra,  and  fold  to  the  Europeans, 
who  relbrt  thither.  The  Achim  Blacks  com¬ 
monly  carry  their  prifoners  to  Lay,  and  the 
Aqiiamboes,  theirs  to  Acra,  where  they  fell 
them  to  Europeans  for  cauris  or  bouges, 
fayes,  perpetuanas,  coefvelt  cloths,  fliziger 
linnen,  bugles  red  and  yellow,  knives,  fire¬ 
locks,  powder,  chints,  falampores, 
r  One  Santi,  a  famous  Black,  ufed  to  ma- 
trading.  the  commerce  by  the  king  of  Lay\  ap¬ 

pointment;  he  fettled  the  prices  of  flaves 
according  to  their  fex  and  age,  as  alfo  of  the 
European  goods ;  then  hoftages  being  gi¬ 
ven  on  both  fides,  he  fends  the  flaves  aboard 
the  fliips  by  degrees,  as  they  are  brought 
down  from  the  inland  country  to  the  town, 
and  receives  goods  from  the  Europeans  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Blacks  (hipp’d 
off  at  each  time,  and  thus  a  fhip  is  often  fur- 
nifh’d  with  four  or  five  hundred  Blacks  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  In  my  time,  a 


good  male  flave  might  be  bought  there  from 
fifty-five  to  fixty  pounds  of  cauris  or  fliells, 
and  fometimes  they  advanced  to  feventy. 

The  French,  Englijh,  and  Portuguefe  fliips 
ply  moft  at  this  coaft,  to  purchafe  flaves  ^ 

and  provifions.  '  Notwithftanding  the  great 
numbers  of  flaves  I  have  mentioned  to  be 
tranfported  from  thefe  parts,  it  fometimes 
happens,  when  the  inland  country  is  at  peace, 
that  there  are  none  at  all ;  as  it  happen’d 
to  me  in  the  year  1682,  when  having 
lain  three  days  before  Lay,  I  could  not 
get  one,  nor  was  there  any  likelihood  of  i 

it  at  that  time,  as  the  abovementioned  - 

Santi  told  me  ;  and  yet,  but  two  months  * 

before  my  arrival  there,  one  of  the  men  of 
war  of  our  little  fquadron  got  three  hundred 
flaves  in  a  very  fliort  time,  which  fhows  that 
the  trade  is  very  uncertain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ningo  and  Lay  have  a  ,  .  i 
good  trade  at  Spice,  a  large  inland  town.  ^  • 
They  have  alfo  a  peculiar  way  of  catching  ’  ’ 

fifli  in  the  night-time;  along  the  ftrandj  by 
means  of  round  wicker  bafkets  faftened  to 
long  poles,  holding  the  pole  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other,  a  lighted  torch,  made  of  * 
a  fort  of  fierce  burning  wood.  The  fifli  ge-  ^ 

nerally  make  towards  the  light,  and  fo  are 
taken  in  the  bafkets.  Among  other  forts  of 
fifli  taken,  there  are  extraordinary  large 
thornbacks. 

The  beft  riding  before  Lay,  is  when  mount 
Redondo  bears  NNW.  the  ground  fandy 
mixt  with  very  fmall  ftones. 

The  country  Ningo,  Lempy,  or  Alampoe,  cmlei 
is  flat  and  low,  populous  and  fertile,  and 
particularly  ftored  with  cattle,  viz.  cows, 
flieep,  and  fwine,  befides  poultry,  which 
are  continually  bought  up  there,  to  be  car¬ 
ry ’d  along  the  Gold  Coajl. 

The  fifhery  on  the  fea  is  inconfiderable, 
becaufe  the  fliore  is  high  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs  ;  but  the  want  of  fea-fifli  is  abundantly 
made  amends  for  by  the  great  plenty  there 
is  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

Inland  Countries. 

Aving,  from  my  firft  entering  upon  this 
work,  refolv’d  to  give  a  compleat  de- 
fcription  of  North  and  South  Guinea,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  to  us ;  I  now,  in  purfuance 
thereof,  dcfign  to  give  fome  fliort  account 
of  the  inland  countries  lying  farther  up  above  1 

thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaft  already  defcribed ; 
tho’  in  treating  of  the  maritime  countries, 
fomething  has  been  occafionally  faid  of  the 
others,  as  matters  offer’d  themfelves ;  and 
in  the  map  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  I  have  given 
the  pofition  of  the  moft  noted  inland  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  defire  the  reader  will  accept  of  what  I 
offer  in  good  part,  and  put  the  beft  con- 
ftruftion  upon  it,  if  any  thing  fliould  feem 
to  him  extravagant  or  prepofterous,  none 

of 
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of^the  Europeans  dwelling  along  the  coaft, 
having  ever  ventured  far  up  the  land,  that 
I  could  hear  of  *,  fo  that  what  account  can 
be  given  of  it,  is  taken  from  the  moft  intel¬ 
ligent  Blacks^  particularly  as  to  the  remotefl: 
countries,  it  being  extraordinary  difficult 
and  dangerous,  if  not  altogether  impoffible, 
for  Europeans  to  venture  fo  far  into  fuch  wild 
favage  countries,  where  the  roads  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  narrow  and  hard  to  find,  be¬ 
ing  in  moft  parts  hid  with  woods,  and  over¬ 
grown  with  ffirubs :  befides,  being  every 
where  pefter’d  with  robbers,  in  many  places 
quite  defart,  without  any  dwellings  or  fub- 
fiftance  to  be  found,  or  any  carriage  of  hor- 
fes,  carts,  or  the  like  •,  all  Which,  together 
with  the  treacherous  difpofition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  days 
I  in  the  fummer-feafon,  being  the  propereft 

I  time  for  travelling,  and  the  cOntinual  heavy 

rains  in  the  winter,  is  in  my  opinion  fufficientj 
adding  the  danger  of  ravenous  wild  beafts, 
which  fwarm  in  thofe  countries,  to  deter  the 
boldeft  and  moft  refolute  man  from  under¬ 
taking  fuch  jourrieys,  efpecially  confidering 
they  are  to  be  perform’d  a-foot. 

To  proceed  methodically  in  this  defcrip- 
tion,  I  muft  return  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Gold  Coajl,  as  far  as  Awine,  which  I  take 
to  be  near  Adom^  the  firft  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
The  Blacks  of  that  country  ufually  return 
large  quantities  of  fine  and  pure  gold  to  If- 
feny,  and  other  parts  along  the  coaft.  They 
are  very  civil,  and  the  faireft  dealers  of  all 
the  Blacks  i  fo  that  it  is  a  pleafure  to  trade 
with  them. 

The  kingdom  of  I  G  w  i  r  a. 

Orders  fouthward  on  that  of  Atzym  or 
vtalth.  ^  Axim^  and  Little  Incaffan  *,  northward, 
on  Great  Incaffan  ;  and  eaftward,  on  Mo7n- 
pa.  It  is  accounted  extraordinary  rich  in 
gold,  and  that  of  the  pureft  fort,  commonly 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  taken  from 
;  the  bottom  of  rivers,  moft  whereof  come 

down  in  fmall  ftreams  or  torrents  from  the 
vaft  high  hills,  feparating  Incaffan  and  Ig- 
I  wira^  which  ftreams  are  form’d  by  the  ex- 

I  ccffive  rains  of  the  wet  feafon,  walking  the 

ground,  and  carrying  down  what  gold  lies 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth  *,  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Igwira  being  all  choak’d  with  rocks 
)  and  falls,  bearing  away  the  mould  with  great 

fwiftnefs,  the  rich  metal  which  is  among  it, 
by  its  natural  weight  finks  to  the  bottom, 
and  fbr  the  moft  part  among  the  aforefaid 
rocks  and  falls ;  wh^re  the  commonly 
dive  for  it,  becaufe  there,  in  procefs  of  time, 
it  gathers  into  little  heaps. 

''mtgoU.  Moft  of  this  fine  Igwira  gold  is  convey’d 
to  Axm,  or  to  Iffeny^  as  occafion  offers ; 
for  which  reafon,  thofe  two  maritime  places 
have  generally  the  fineft  gold  of  all  the 
coaft  ;  either  becaufe  it  palfes  through  few 


hands  before  it  comes  thither,  Igwira  con-  Barbot. 
fining  on  thofe  territories  ;  or,  for  that  the 
Blacks  in  general  are  more  honeft,  and  lefs 
covetous  than  at  many  other  trading  places 
on  the  coaft,  where  the  my  fiery  of  adulte¬ 
rating  gold,  is  known  to  perfedion. 

T wo  Blacks  of  Commendo  went  fome  years  Bangers  in 
ago  into  Igwira,  with  European  goods,  to 
trade,  and  made  a  very  good  hand  of  them, 
as  they  reported  •,  but  the  roads  between 
Commendo  and  that  country,  being  very  fel- 
dom  free  from  robbers,  and  the  diftance 
greatj  and  feveral  nations  being  in  the  way, 
which  always  guard  the  paffes  through  their 
liberties,  and  extort  heavy  duties  for  the 
liberty  of  trading;  thefe  things,  I  fay,  con- 
fider’d,  there  are  few  who  care  to  venture 
frequently  between  Co7nmendo  and  Igwira. 

I  obferv’d,  in  the  defcription  of  the  river 
Cohra  near  Axm,  that  the  Portuguefe,  in 
former  times,  made  a  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  trade  in  this  Igwira  country. 

How  the  Dutch  fa<5lory  at  Axm,  having 
driven  the  Portuguefe  from  thence,  manages 
that  affair  now,  is  a  fecret  to  all  the  world 
befides  themfelves;  but  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  they,  who  are  fuch  cunning  tra¬ 
ders,  muft  find  a  very  confiderable  return 
there. 

The  kingdom  Great  Incassam 

AS  for  its  boundary,  on  the  fouth,  that 
of  Igwira  •,  on  the  eaft,  thofe  oiWaf- 
fahs  and  Vanqui :  and  unknown  countries  on 
the  weft.  The  natives  of  it,  are  almoft  un¬ 
known  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  only  a  few  of  them 
now  and  then  coming  down  through  the 
country  of  Ado7n,  to  trade  at  Little  Co7n- 
mendo  or  Iffeny ;  and  oftner  to  the  latter,  as 
being  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  other. 

The  ktngdofn  Incassia  Iggina, 

N  the  fouth,  reaches  to  that  of  Great 
^  Incaffan  ;  on  the  eaft,  to  thofe  of  Waft 
fah's  and  Vanqui ;  but  to  what  parts  it  ex¬ 
tends  north  and  weft,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
natives  have  no  manner  of  correfpondence 
with  the  Europeans  at  the  coaft  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  quite  unknown  beyond  the  next 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  Utile  territory  of  T  ab  zv 

AS  Anta  on  the  fouth  ;  Ado7n  on  the 
weft  and  north  ;  and  Commendo  or 
Guaffo  on  the  eaft  •,  being  feparated  there 
from  it  by  a  little  river.  The  Blacks  gf  Ta- 
heu  drive  their  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  Sa7nay 
carrying  thither  corn,  poultry,  fruit,  plants, 
and  other  things  of  the  produdl  of  their 
country.  The  Portuguefe  of  Mina  ufed  for¬ 
merly  to  draw  the  fubfiftance  of  their  gari- 
fon  from  thence,  as  well  as  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Axm, 
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The  Kingdom  0/  A  d  o  m 
x\S  Tabeu  on  the  weft,  Guaffo  on  the 
fouth,  Wajfahs  on  the  north,  and  A- 
hndTnboe  on  the  li  N  E.  ft  he  Blucks  of  this 
country  generally  turn  their  trade  to  Little 
Commendo^  when  the  paffes  are  not  open, 
and  the  rocks  clear  from  robbers  between 
them  and  the  coaft,  either  to  Axim  or  Bou- 
iroe-t  whither  they  otherwife  refort. 

The  Country  c/  M  o  m  p  a, 

IS  utterly  imknawn,  but  faid  to  extend 
weftward  to  Igwira  ;  northward  to  Great 
Inccijfdn-)  TVciJfdhs  and  Adorn  j  and  eaft- 
ward  to  Ant  a. 

That  of  Wa  s  s  a  h  s, 

Ha S  Vanqui  on  the  north  ;  ^ly-Foro 
and  Abramboe  on  the  eaft  ;  Great  In- 
caffan  on  the  weft,  and  Incajfa-Iggina  on 
the  north-weft.  It  is  famous  for  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  brought  out  of  it,  tho* 
it  has  but  few  rivers  *,  and  therefore  fome 
lay  the  natives  bring  that  metal  from  other 
remoter  parts.  The  land  ^  is  generally  bar¬ 
ren,  and  produces  nothing  confiderable, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  moft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  make  it  their  chief  bufinefs  to  gather 
gold,  to  purchafe  European  goods,  and  fo 
drive  a  trade  with  their  neighbours. 

The  Territory  c/  Va  n  q^u  Ij 

TS  bounded  on  the  weft  by  IncaJfia~Iggina\ 
on  the  fouth  by  Wajfahs ;  on  the  north 
by  Bonoe.  The  natives  have  the  art  of 
weav  ng  fine  ftuffs  with  gold,  which  they 
fell  to  the  people  of  Accany^  who  again  fell 
them  to  the  Arabs ^  inhabiting  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  Niger^  as  alfo  to  the  people  of 
Gago  and  Akam^  north  of  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  A  a  m  b  o  e, 

Tj'Xtends  to  Adom2.ndL  Wajfahs  on  the  weft; 
^  to  Guaffo  on  the  fouth  ;  to  Ac  cany  on 
the  north  to  Atty  on  the  eaft,  and  to  Fetu 
on  the  fouth- weft.  *Tis  a  very  populous 
country,  and  of  great  commerce ;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  natives  conftantly  reforting  to 
Mouree  to  exchange  their  gold  for  linnen 
and  iron  ;  and  fome  of  them  keep  their 
families  there  altogether,  ading  themfelves 
as  brokers  for  many  of  their  countrymen, 
who  are  confiderable  dealers. 

Thefe  Aquamboes  are  naturally  brave,  re- 
iolute  and  warlike,  and  for  the  moft  part  at 
variance  with  the  Accanefe^  by  whom  they 
for  many  years  paft  had  been  much  in- 
tefted  ;  they  having  made  feveral  inroads 
into  Aquamboe^  deftroying  all  with  fire  and 
Jword.  They  are  now  at  peace,  which  *tis 
likely  will  not  laft  long,  there  being  fuch  a 
natural  averfion  to  each  other. 
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The  Land  of  Quy-Foro, 

Ouches  Wajfahs  weftward ;  Abramboe 
fouthward  ;  Bo7we  northward  ;  and  Ac- 
cany  eaftward.  ’Tis  a  very  barren  country, 
and  the  people  generally  of  a  fmall  capacity 
and  fimple,  having  no  trade  on  the  coaft. 

That  of  Bonoe, 

Eaches  weftward  to  Vanqui ;  fouthward 
to  FJyy-Foro  ;  eaftward  to  Accany  and 
Inta.  The  natives  never  go  down  to  tke 
coaft;  any  more  than  thofe  of  Mompa. 

The  Territory  of  Atti, 

A  S  Abramboe  on  the  weft,  Fetu^  Saboit 
and  Fantin,  on  the  fouth,  and  Dahoeon 
the  north.  Thefe  people  had  formerly  a 
great  trade  with  the  Dutch ;  but  being  em- 
poverilh’d,  and  almoft  exhaufted  by  their 
long  wars  agalnft  Sabou,  their  main  em¬ 
ployment  now  is  tillage,  the  country  being 
naturally  very  fertile.  They  have  fome  fort 
of  dependance  on  Accany^  whofe  inhabitants 
can  hinder  them  from  trading  on  the  coaft, 
when  they  thinlc  it  for  their  advantage,  and 
they  are  a  people  fufficiently  inclined  to  en- 
grofs  all  the  traffick  of  thofe  countries.  To 
this  effeft,  they  have  fettled  a  great  market 
at  Accany,  on  certain  appointed  days  in 
the  year,  whither  a  multitude  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  ufually  reforts  to 
buv  :iron,  which  the  Accaneje  bring  from 
the  coaft. 

The  Kingdom  of  Accany, 
tS  commonly  diftinguifh’d  by  the  names 
of  Accany-Grande,  or  the  Greatj  and  Ac- 
cany-Pequeno,  or  the  Little. 

Accany-Pequeno,  or  the  Little,  is  faid  to  Little  Ac^ 
extend  on  the  weft  to  ^y-Foro  and  Bonoe  ; 
on  the  fouth  to  Daboe,  Atti,  and  Abramboe ; 
on  the  north  to  Inta ;  and  on  the  eaft  to 
the  'kingdom  of  Akim,  or  Atchim.  The 
great  town  of  Dahoe  is  near  the  frontiers, 
next  to  Atti. 

Thefe  Accanefe  are  famous  for  the  trade 
they  drive  not  only  on  the  coaft,  but  up 
the  inland.  Thefe  Blacks,  in  company  with 
thofe  of  Cabeferra,  a  country  between  them 
and  Saboe,  ufed  to  bring  down  the  gold  of 
AJfante  and  Akim,  together  with  fome  of 
their  own,  to  trade  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  | 

that  which  they  fold  there,  was  fo  pure  and 
fine,  that  to  this  day  the  beft  gold  is  by 
the  Blacks  from  Commendo  to  Wiamba, 
called  Accany  Chica,  or  Accany  gold  ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  never  any  way  mixt,  like  that 
of  Dinkiara. 

Thefe  people  are  naturally  of  a  tnrhnlent  nr^rllke  » 
temper,  haughty  and  warlike,  which  makes  Blacks, 
them  either  much  fear’d  or  loved,  by  their 
neighbours  round  about,  and  every  where 
entertain’d  coft-free  by  them,  when  they 

travel 
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travel  through  their  countries.  Their  ufual 
weapons  are  an  AJfaga-^a^  or  javelin,  a  buck¬ 
ler  and  afcymiter.  The  language  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  Fetu^  Attu  Saboe,  A- 
hramhoe  and  Fantin^  only  fomewhat  fofter 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Merchants.  The  Accanefe  merchants  carry  all  the 
goods  they  buy  at  the  coaft  by  land,  on 
their  (laves  backs,  to  the  markets  at  Atti-) 
Saboe,  and  other  places  up  the  country,  pay¬ 
ing  the  duties  at  the  paffes,  to  the  refpec- 
tive  governors  of  thofe  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories,  through  which  they  travel.  Many 
of  them  can  (till  fpeak  fome  few  words  of 
Porluguefe,  and  the  Lingua  Franca  they 
learnt  of  their  fore-fathers,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  the  whole  commerce  on  that 
coaft.  T\us  Lingua  Franca  is  a  corruption 
of  Italian.^  Latin.,  French.,  and  Portuguefe. 
Dinkira  The  country  of  Dinkira.,  or  Dunkira.,  lies 
country,  above  ten  days  journey  by  land  from  Axbn., 
and  five  from  Mina.,  due  north,  having 
Cabefterra  on  the  eaft.  Adorn  on  the  weft, 
and  Accany  on  the  north.  The  roads  to  it 
from  Axim  and  Mina,  are  very  bad  and 
winding,  which  makes  it  double  the  diftance 
in  travelling  thither,  that  it  would  be,  were 
they  good  and  ftrait :  whether  the  Blacks 
will  not  or  cannot  remedy  that  inconve-^ 
niency,  is  uncertain. 

It  was  formerly  a  country  of  a  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  not  very  populous  ;  but  the  na¬ 
tural  valour  of  the  natives  has  enlarged 
its  borders,  and  raifed  its  power  fo  high, 
that  its  people  are  fear’d  and  honour’d  by 
all  the  nations  round  about,  except  thofe 
of  Affiante  and  Akim,  who  are  ftill  more 
potent  than  they. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dinkira  are  vaftly  rich 
in  gold,  as  well  brought  from  other  parts 
as  what  their  own  mines  afford  the  firft 
fort  whereof  they  get,  either  by  plunder, 
or  by  trade,  wherein  they  are  infinitely 
more  expert  than  any  other  Blacks. 

When  the  roads  to  the  coaft  are  free 
and  open,  the  Dinkira  merchants  come  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  Accanefe,  as  I  faid  before, 
either  to  Sama,  Commendo,  Mina,  or  cape 
Corfo  caftle,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the 
places  where  they  live  at  home.  If  the 
palfes  happen  to  be  ftop’d  in  the  inland 
country,  they  go  farther  up  the  coaft  ;  by 
which  means,  thofe  upper  faftories  have  a 
bride  trade  in  their  town,  and  plenty  of 
gold,  when  it  falls  ftiort  at  the  middle  forts 
of  the  coaft. 

T ho.  Dinkira  gold  is  commonly  very  fine, 
but  too  often-  mix’d  with  Fetiche  gold, 
which  is  a  fort  of  compofition  of  feveral 
ingredients,  in  fome  very  odd  (hapes,  as  I 
ftiall  particularly  deferibe  hereafter. 

Inti  terri-  The  territory  of or  Affiant e,  which 
a  modern  author  fuppofes^  to  be  one  and  the 
fime,  is  limited  on  the  weft  by  Mandinga  *, 
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on  the  north  by  unknown  regions.;  on  theBARsoT. 
eaft  by  Akhn  and  Acbam  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Accany.  Nothing  can  be  faid  of  this 
country,  which  is  utterly  unknown,  for 
want  of  correfpondence  ;  but  that  it  is  very 
rich  in  gold,  fome  parcels  whereof  are 
brought  down  to  the  Gold  Coafl,  in  peacea¬ 
ble  times,  by  the  Accanefe  who  trade  thi¬ 
ther,  when  the  roads  are  open.  It  lies  well 
for  the  trade  of  Iffieny  and  Axim,  as  being 
feated  towards  the  head  of  the  river  of 
Suiero  da  Cojia. 

Akam,  Akhn,  or  Ahim,  or  Accany-Grande,  Great 
the  Great  Accany,  borders  weftward  on  Ac-  cany. 
cany-Pequeno,  or  Little  Accany  ;  on  Aqua, 
and  Sonqua  fouthward  ;  on  Inta  and  Achara 
northward  ;  and  on  Aquamboe  and  ^akoe 
eaftward. 

If  we  may  credit  fome  of  the  Accanefe 
Blacks,  it  is  of  fo  great  an  extent,  that  it 
reaches  to  the  Barb  ary  coaft,  which  muft 
be  miftaken  for  the  river  Niger ;  becaufe 
being  very  wide,  the  Blacks  may  perhaps 
look  upon  it  as  a  fea  ;  and  it  runs  from  eaft; 
to  weft,  juft  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  about  two 
hundred  feventy  leagues  from  the  Gold-Coajl, 
direftly  northward :  for  ftiould  they  really 
extend  to  the  Barbary  coaft,  properly  16 
called,  this  country  muft  reach  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  acrofs  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa., 
above  fix  hundred  leagues  diredtly  north 
from  the  Gold-Coaf  to  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
gier,  through  the  countries  of  Gago  and 
Guber,  placed  by  the  beft  geographers  be- 
between  the  Accanefe  lands,  and  that  famous 
river  ;  and  thefe  countries  are  reckon’d  very 
populous,  and  to  have  a  great  trade.  This 
country  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  and  now 
a  commonw'ealth,  after  feveral  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  government,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  lefs  formidable  to  its  neighbours, 
becaufe  of  the  fadlions  and  divifions  the  re¬ 
publican  government  is  fubjedt  to  ;  and  ef- 
pecially  among  the  Blacks,  where  intereft  is 
no  lefs  prevailing  than  in  other  parts,  and 
many  love  to  fifh  in  troubled  waters:  and 
therefore  this  country,  for  want  of  unity 
and  a  good  underftanding  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  is  not  fo  powerful  as  formerly. 

Moft  of  the  gold  of  this  country,  is  pf^regoU. 
nerally  convey’d  to  Acra,  and  thence  to  the 
weftern  roads  and  forts  of  the  coaft,  very 
fine  and  pure,  without  any  mixture  or  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  Blacks  of  Akim  are  very  proud  and 
haughty,  and  as  rich  again  in  gold  and 
flaves,  as  the  Little  Accanefe  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  pretend  to  fome  fuperiority  over 
them.  T he  natives  drive  moft  of  their  com¬ 
merce  towards  the  countries  lying  along  the 
Niger,  being  thofe  of  Gago  and  Meczara 
on  the  north  of  them.  Gago  is  a  large  king- 
dom,  abounding  in  gold,  a  great  quantity 
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Barbot.  whereof  is  fent  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
with  caravans,  by  the  way  of  T^omhut.  The 
Accanefe  trade  alfo  with  their  other  neigh¬ 
bour  nations,  as  AJfiante  and  Akam,  this 
latter  lying  north,  the  other  north-weft  from 
them,  where  they  fell  abundance  of  their 
Ihort  cloths  and  other  goods  for  gold.  They 
alfo  fomctimes  repair  to  the  markets  at  A- 
honee,  near  Acra,  and  there,  as  well  as  at 
Little  Accan'j  buy  European  goods  thofe 
BUicks  carry  from  the  coaft, 

'The  territory  of  A  k  a  m  , 

T  T  A  S  Inta,  or  AJfiante  on  the  weft  *,  A- 
hm  on  the  fouth  j  unknown  lands  on 
the  north  *,  and  on  the  eaft  ^akoe  and  Ea- 
foe.  The  Europians  on  the  coaft  are  utter 
ftrangers  to  the  natives  of  this  country. 

Kqjj  A, 

'C'Xt^ends  to  Atti  and  Dahoe,  on  the  weft  ; 
^  to  Fantin  on  the  fouth  ;  and  to  Akim  on 
the  north.  It  is  a  fmall  country,  and  has 
fome  dependance  on  the  king  of  Fantin. 
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San  qjj  ay, 

•  Orders fouthward  on.  Fantin’,  northward 
on  Akitn  *,  and  eaftward  on  Augwina. 
The  Blacks  of  this  nation  ufe  to  come  down 
to  Monte  del  Diablo,  or  the  devil’s  mount 
and  Dajou,  on  the  coaft,  to  buy  fea-fifti,  to 
fupply  their  markets,  and  are  very  conft- 
Romnfijl}  durable  gainers  by  that  trade  tho’  the  fifh 
fold.  is  commonly  rotten,  before  it  can  be  carry’d 
fo  far  up.  This  land  pays  fome  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  king  of  Augwina. 

Aq^u  A  M  B  o  E, 

TT  A  S  for  its  boundaries,  Abonee  and  A- 
boera  on  the  eaft  •,  Akim  on  the  weft  ; 
Ffiakoe  on  the  north  j  and  Agwana  on  the 
fouth.  They  have  no  commerce  with  the 
Europeans. 

Abonee, 

TS  a  territory  of  a  very  fmall  compafs,  ftiut 
in  on  the  weft  by  Aquamboe  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Augwina  *,  on  the  north  by  Aboera  •,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Great  Acra,  and  part  of 
Aboera.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  market  held  at  Great  Aera, 
where  the  natives  give  conftant  attendance, 
as  does  a  great  throng  of  Blacks  from  the 
other  neighbouring  parts. 

K  U  A  H  O  E, 

JS  confin  d  weftward  by  Akani  *,  fbuthward 
by  Aquamboe  and  Akim  *,  northward  by 
*Tafoe  and  eaftward  by  Aboera,  and  Cam- 
manach.  We  know  nothing  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  but  that  they  are  reputed  a  treache¬ 
rous  falfe  people. 
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T  A  F  OE, 

Joins  on  the  weft  to  Akam ;  on  the  fouth 
to  Kuahoe  *,  and  on  the  eaft  to  Camnia- 
nach  and  Kahoe.  *Tis  a  rich  country  in 
gold,  which  they  fometimes  carry  to  Abonee 
market,  and  fometimes  to  Mouree. 

Aboera, 

TV/TEETS  with  Aquamboe  in  the  weft* 
with  Cammanach  and  Kuahoe  in  the 
north  *,  with  Abonee  and  Great  Acra  in  the 
fouth  j  and  with  Bonoe  in  the  eaft.  The 
natives  are  rich  in  gold,  which  they  difpofe 
of  at  Abonee  market. 

QjJ  A  K  O  E, 

TiOrders  on  Cammanach  and  Little  Acra 
fouthward  j  and  on  Fafoe  weftward.  The 
inhabitants  carry  much  gold  to  Abonee, 
Acra,  and  Great  Ningo. 
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Cammanach, 

X tends  on  the  weft  to  Kuahoe  j  on  the 
north  to  Ffuakoe  ;  on  the  fouth  to  A- 
boera  and  Bonoe  and  on  the  eaft  to  Equea, 
Eatab’j,  and  Little  Acra.  The  natives  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  moftly  to  tillage,  and  difpofe 
of  the  produdt  of  their  land,  particularly 
the  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  among  their 
neighbours. 

Bonoe, 

TS  limited  by  Aboera  on  the  weft;  by 
Cammanach  on  the  north  ;  hyAgrana  and 
Acra  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Equea  and  Ningo 
on  the  eaft.  The  main  bufinefsof  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  husbandry,  efpecially  fowing  of 
Indian  wheat. 

E  Q^tJ  E  A, 

TS  bounded  weftward  by  Bonoe ;  north- 
•**  ward  by  Cammanach  ;  and  fouthward  by 
Ningo  and  Lataby.  They  alfo  fow  Indian 
wheat,  which  is  their  foie  bufinefs  and  trade. 

L  ATA  B  y, 

the  weft  touches  Equea  and  Camma^ 
nach  on  the  north-eaft  Little  Acra ; 
Ningo  and  Labbade  on  the  fouth.  This 
country  is  renowned  for  its  markets,  tho* 
they  are  not  quite  fo  confiderable  as  that  of 
Abonee ;  but  very  great  quantities  of  goods 
from  many  parts  are  fold  in  them. 

A  C  A  R  A  DY, 

|_J  A  S  Cammanach  on  the  weft ;  F^akoe 
on  the  north  ;  and  Lataby  and  Ningo 
on  the  fouth.  The  Blacks  from  this  country 
carry  much  gold  to  Abonee  market,  and 
it  is  reckoned  as  fine  and  pure  as  that  of 
Aecany. 

I  N  S  O  K  O, 

A  Ccording  to  the  account  the  Accanefe 
f  give  of  it,  is  a  country  diftant  five  days 
journey  from  the  coaft ;  its  fouthern  borders 

little 
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little  known,  becaufe  fcarce  frequented,  by 
feafon  the  roads  generally  (warm  with 
thieves  and  robbers.  The  natives  of  it  are 
notable  weavers,  making  curious  fluffs  and 
Ihort  cloths,  which  yield  a  good  profit,  fold 
to  the  neighbouring  nations;  who  purchafe 
them  for  plate  and  pieces  of  eight,  as  alfo 
for  Haerlem  cloth.  The  Accanefe  fay,  that 
thofe  Blacks  know  not  what  copper  or 
gold  are,  having  never  feen  thofe  two  metals 
in  their  country. 

All  the  abovementioned  kingdoms  and 
territories  in  general,  are  not  fo  Woody,  as 
the  country  about  Cormentin,  and  the  others 
higher  on  the  gold  coaft,  nor  fo  fruitful. 
By  what  I  have  faid  of  them,  it  may  well  be 
concluded,  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
extraordinary  rich  in  gold  ;  but  particularly 
Inta^  or  AJfiante,  Awine,  Iguird,  Dinkira, 
Akam,  and  Accdn'j  afford  vafl  quantities ; 
moft  of  the  gold  traded  for  along  the  whole 


coaft  coming  from  thofe  parts,  Where  there  Barbot* 
are  many  rich  mines  of  that  metal,  befides 
what  the  natives  draw  from  their  neighbours, 
by  Way  of  trade,  which  is  a  very  confidera- 
ble  quantity.  Mandinga^  Gago^  and  Tafoe^ 
furnifh  them  with  very  much  in  exchange 
by  goods,  or  by  way  of  plunder  ;  and  thefe 
again, befides  what  their  own  land  produces, 
receive  it  from  many  unknown  countries 
northward,  on  both  fides  of  the  Niger : 
thofe  places,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
all  authors  and  travellers,  producing  an  im- 
menfe  ftore  of  gold. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gold,  and  the  ways  of  digging, 
gathering  and  trying  of  it ;  but  have  thought 
fit  to  refer  that  to  another  place,  where  it 
will  be  as  proper,  that  I  may  not  interrupt 
the  defcription  of  thefe  countries,  efpecially 
thofe  along  the  fea-coaft,  as  beft  known  to 
Europeans. 


CHAP.  XII. 

TBe  land  along  the  coaft  tti  general,  Seafons  and  unhealthinefs  of  the  Gold-* 
Coaft.  Tornadoes  j  ftinking  fogs^  harmatans.  Cold  in  Guinea.  The  country 
fatal  to  Europeans. 


^he  Land  in  general. ' 

HIS  country  for  the  moft  part, 
near  the  coaft,  may  be  reckoned  wild 
'  and  favage,  being  very  woody,  and  covered 

i  with  fhrubs  and  bufhes ;  and  particularly 

about  Axim.,  Sama.,  and  Commendoy  where 
the  roads  are  fo  crooked  and  narrow,  that 
o»ds.  men  cannot  travel  a-breaft  ;  and  the 

woods  fo  thick,  that  they  ftrike  a  horror  in¬ 
to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  them,  the  light 
of  the  fun  fcarce  penetrating  through  them : 
not  to  mention  the  multitudes  of  defperate 
villains  and  robbers,  which  commonly  pef- 
ter  the  ways.  However,  in  many  places 
there  are  very  large  pleafant  fields  and  vales, 
fit  to  breed  all  forts  of  cattle.  The  foil 
is  generally  fat,  of  a  pale  brick-colour,  very 
proper  to  fow  Indian  wheat.  In  other  places 
it  is  alfo  fandy  and  gravelly,  as  about  cape 
Corfo. 

roiluii.  The  country  along  the  coaft,  from  cape 
Tres-Pontas,  to  ne^rAcra,  is  moft  hilly,  gra¬ 
dually  rifing  more  and  more  up  the  inland,  till 
it  becomes  almoft  mountainous.  The  foil  is 
for  the  moft  part  extraordinary  fertile,  and 
produces  abundance  of  Indian  wheat,  millet, 
rice,  potatoes,  yams,  oranges,  lemons,  coco¬ 
nuts,  palm-wine,  bananas,  plantans,  and 
ananas  ;  but  leaft  of  the  laft. 
himds.  There  is  plenty  of  four-footed  beafts, 
and  fowl,  both  of  thofe  natural  to  the 
country,  and  others  tranfported  thither  by 
the  Portiiguefe  from  Brazil  and  St.  Thome, 
which  have  multiplied  exceedingly  in  the 


fpace  of  two  centuries ;  of  which  creatures^ 
more  ftiall  be  faid  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  land  is  here  and  there  water’d  with 
large  and  fmall  rivers,  fome  of  the  former 
very  pleafant ,  and  beautiful ;  as  the  river 
Cobra,  thofe  of  Boutrou,  Satna,  and  others 
farther  eaftward,  which  fupply  the  natives 
with  vaft  quantities  of  good  frelh  fifh,  be¬ 
fides  furnilhing  them  with  much  gold. 

The  fea  along  the  coaft,  affords  no  left 
variety  and  plenty  of  excellent  filh,  and 
yields  abundance  of  fait,  by  boiling  its 
water  to  a  confiftence  ;  both  which  turn  to  a 
very  confiderable  profit  and  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  Blacks  inhabiting  the  coaft,  but 
to  innumerable  multitudes  for  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  farther  up. 

Having  propos’d  to  myfelf  to  treat  here¬ 
after,  by  way  of  fupplement,  of  the  feafons 
and  monfoons  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  alfo  of  the  winds,  rains,  fffc.  I 
lhall  at  prefent  only  fay  fomething  of  the 
feafons  and  unwholefomenefs  of  xhtGold-CoaJb 
in  particular,  as  it  lies  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which 
occafions  fome  fpecial  difference  to  be  here 
taken  notice  of. 

Seafons  and  unhealthinefs  of  the  Gold-Co  ast. 

HE  year  is  generally  divided  into  tvvoTwfea- 
feafons,  fummer  and  winter,  good  and/«»^. 
bad,  or  high  and  low  feafons,  according  to 
the  feveral  ways  ufed  by  the  Europeans,  who 

live 
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Barbot.  live  there,  to  e^xprefs  themlelves ;  none  of 
them  taking  notice  of  any  autumn  orfpring  j 
becaufe  the  heats  continue  more  or  lefs 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the  plants 
and  trees  are  perpetually  green. 

Summtr.  The  fummer  ufually  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  Sej)tember,  and  lafts  the  five 
muter,  following  months  •,  and  the  winter  holds  the 
other  fix  months  of  the  year,  which  are  alfo 
fubdivided,  into  two  rainy,  two  mifty  and 
rainy,  and  two  windy  and  rainy  months. 
Not  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  every  two 
of  thofe  months  are  altogether  rainy,  mifty, 
or  windy  ;  but  becaufe  during  each  of  thofe 
fubdivifions,  the  winds,  mifts,  or  rains  are 
predominant  in  their  turns.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
obferv’d,  that  thefe  feafons  do  fo  alter  fome 
years,  that  the  mifty  or  rainy  months  may 
fall,  perhaps,  a  whole  month  later  than  is 
ufual  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  alfo  reckon’d 
that  the  fummer  feafon  commences  at  the 
latter  end  of  Sepember.,  and  the  winter  in 
April  following. 

The  Englijh  call  thefe  two  feafons  winter 
and  fummer;  xht  French  xht  high  and  the 
low  feafon  ;  and  the  Dutch,  the  good  and 
bad  times. 

tfhen  the  The  beft  obfervation  of  the  time  when  the 
feafons  rains  begin  on  the  Gold-Coajl,  is  made  by 
commence,  agent  Greenhill,  who  brings  it  to  about  the 
lo^**  of  April.  “  This,  fays  he,  may  be 
“  generally  obferv’d,  from  fifteen  degrees 
“  north,  to  the  fame  number  of  fouth  lati- 
“  tude,  that  they  follow  the  fun,  with  five 
“  or  fix  degrees,  and  fo  proceed  with  him, 
“  till  he  has  touch’d  the  tropick,  and  re- 
“  turns  to  the  like  ftation  again.”  This  he 
makes  out  by  the  following  inftance,  viz. 
cape  Corfo  caftle  is  in  four  deg.  and  fifty 
five  min.  north  ;  about  the  12^''  of  April, 
the  fun  has  there  about  twelve  deg.  north 
declination  ;  at  that  time  the  rains  begin 
and  continue  in  that  latitude,  till  he  has 
perform’d  hiscourfe  to  the  greateft  obliquity 
from  the  equator,  and  return’d  to  the  like 
pofition  louth.  The  fame  he  fuppofes  may 
be  underftood  of  other  places  within  the 
tropicks. 

Length  of  The  days  and  nights  are  there  all  the  year 
about  much  of  the  lame  length  ;  the  fun  al- 
moft  at  all  times  rifing  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  fetting  at  fix  in  the  evening  ;  but 
he  has  been  up  almoft  half  an  hour  before 
he  is  perceived  by  the  people  there,  who  at 
his  fetting  alfo  lofe  fight  of  him  almoft  half 
an  hour  before  he  is  quite  under  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

}{eat.  During  the  fummer,  thus  reckoned  to  be¬ 
gin  with  October,  and  to  end  with  March, 
the  heat  is  very  violent  and  fcorching,  but 
particularly  In  December  and  'Januar'jt  which 
are  commonly  the  dryeft  months  in  the  fum¬ 
mer,  and  conlequently  the  heat  more  intenfe : 
and  indeed  it  could  not  be  endur’d,  efpeci- 


ally  by  fuch  as  are  newly  arriv’d  there  from  I 

England  or  Holland,  whofe  bodies  are  not  I 

fo  well  difpos’d,  as  thofe  who  have  lived  ■ 

upon  the  fpot  fome  time,  were  it  not  for  the 
frefh  gales  pf  wind,  blowing  regularly  every 
day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  night, 
when  a  north-eaft  breeze,  by  the  Blacks 
call’d  Bofoe,  takes  place  ;  being  a  hot  air 
from  the  land,  which  caufes  people  to  fweat 
exceffively  in  their  beds,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  it,  fpeaking  of  the  fttips  in  the  roads. 

February  and  March  now  and  then  af¬ 
ford  gentle  rains,  and  fometimes  heavier 
fhpwers,  attended  with  tornadoes,  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  thefe  than  in  the  other  four  Rum¬ 
mer  months. 

April,  May,  and  June  have  the  moft  o^'^phealthj  i 
thofe  tornadoes,  and  are  therefore  the  moft  * 

hurtful  months  to  the  Blacks,  as  are  thofe  of  I 

July  and  Auguji  for  their  thick  and  ftinking 
fogs,  which  occafion  more  ficknefs  at  that 
time  than  in  fummer ;  for  the  long  violent 
rains,  falling  like  floods,  more  particularly 
in  thofe  months,  attended  with  frequent 
tornadoes,  lightning,  and  dreadful  claps  of 
thunder,  alternatively  intermixt  with  thick 
mifts  and  fogs,  do  fo  corrupt  the  air,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  ftench  that  is  in  and  about  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Blacks,  as  I  have 
before  obferv’d,  do  all  together  much  pre¬ 
judice  the  ftate  of  health  ;  infomuch,  that 
not  only  new  comers,  but  even  thofe  who 
have  been  long  on  the  coaft,  cannot  pofli- 
bly  avoid  partaking  of  thofe  malignant 
effects. 

As  for  new-comers,  few  of  them  at  firft 
fill  of  being  feiz’d  by  a  ficknefs,  which  car¬ 
ries  off  very  many,  tho’  perhaps  fewer  in 
fome  places  than  in  others :  for  where  the 
wind  blows  continually  very  frefh,  and  the 
Blacks  make  the  leaft  ftench,  fuch  places  are 
certainly  moft  wholefome  ;  as  for  inftance, 

Boulroe,  Zacundee,  the  Danijh  mount  at 
Manfrou,  kViamba,  and  Acra.  As,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  places  which  are  generally 
moft  fubjeft  to  rains,  as  particularly  Axim  1 

is  reckoned  to  be  fo  more  than  any  other 
place  along  the  coaft,  are  the  moft  un-  ^ 
healthy. 

The  Tornadoes, 

H I C  H  the  Portuguefe  call  Fravados ;  Horrid 
the  Blacks,  Agrombretou ;  and  the  forms. 
French,  Travades ;  commonly  follow  the 
fun,  which  attradls  them.  They  are  fierce 
ftorms  of  wind,  rifing  on  a  hidden  from  the 
eaft  and  fouth-eaft: ;  and  fometimes  from  the 
north,  with  fome  points  of  the  weft,  but 
not  fo  frequent,  intermix’d  with  dreadful 
repeated  claps  of  thunder,  and  terrible  light¬ 
ning,  vaft  fhowers  of  rain  falling  like  a  flood, 
and  an  extraordinary  darknefs  even  at  noon¬ 
day.  Some  of  thefe  laft  an  hour,  others 
two  or  more  ;  and  as  (bon  as  over,  the  wea¬ 
ther  immediately  becomes  as  clear  and  fair 
2  as 
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as  before.  If  any  happen  in  the  good  fea- 
fon  or  fummer,  as  there  do  now  and  then, 
tho’  generally  not  fo  violent  as  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  yet  they  are  more'  incommodious  both 
to  land  and  fea-faring  people,  being  com¬ 
monly  follow’d  by  cold  rains,  fo  heavy  and 
violent  for  feveral  days  fucceffively,  that 
they  feem  to  threaten  a  fecond  deluge. 

Thefe  tornadoes,  if  not  timely  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Ihips  under  fail,  will  certain  over- 
fet  any  large  or  fmall  veffel ;  or  drive  them 
afhore,  if  not  well  moored  ;  or  at  leaft,  fplit 
their  fails,  or  bring  the  malfs  by  the  board. 
^nscf  But  they  never  fail  to  give  warning  time 
ornadoes.  enough  to  prepare  againft  them ;  yet  they 
do  not  always  follow  after  that  warning. 
The  manner  of  it  is  thus :  a  very  black 
cloud  appears  far  off,  in  which,  if  there 
be  feveral  white  fpots,  the  wind  will  be 
moft  j  if  nor,  the  rain  will  prevail.  This  is 
the  faying  of  the  failors,  and  therefore  not 
always  infallible.  This  is  certain,  that  the 
tornadoes  very  much  help  fuch  fhips  as  are 
bound  to  the  windward,  if  they  are  not  too 
violent  *,  for  then  they  can  (leer  by  them  a 
diredt  courfe,  whereas  otherwife,  they  muft 
ply  it  up,  continually  tacking,  which  proves 
very  tedious.  The  fame  advantage  is  made 
of  a  Harmatan^i  of  which,  and  the  tornadoes, 
I  lhall  fay  more  in  the  fupplement. 
Unwholefome  Fogs. 

HERE  being  a  continual  chain  of  hills 
and  mountains  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther  of  the  Gold  Coaji,  there  rifes  every  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  valleys  betwixt  them,  a  thick, 
Finking,  and  bituminous  milt  or  fog,  efpe- 
cially  near  rivers  or  watry  places,  which 
Ipreads  itfelf  all  over,  and  falls  fo  thick  on 
the  earth,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for 
roEurd-  Enropeam  to  efcape  the  infedlion,  whilft 
^  ’  they  deep,  their  bodies  being  more  fufcep- 

tible  of  it  than  the  natives.  Thefe  unwhole¬ 
fome  mifts  rife  every  night  throughout  the 
whole  year  ;  but  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon,  and  then  moft  in  July  and  Augujf 
as  was  faid  above.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
fuch  fogs,  together  with  the  intolerable 
ftench  about  the  habitations  of  the  Blacks,, 
and  all  the  abovemention’d  intemperances  of 
the  climate,  the  continual  rains,  exceffive 
heats  of  the  day,  the  fierce  lightning,  and 
the  horrid  frequent  claps  of  thunder  j  it  is 
no  wmnder,  I  lay,  that  all  thefe  united, 
Ihould  make  the  air  unhealthy  and  perni¬ 
cious  to  human  conftitutions,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Europeans. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  though,  during 
the  fix  months  of  the  fummer  leafon,  the 
heat  is  very  violent,  and  fometimes  fcorching 
and  intolerable  *,  yet  the  other  fix  months 
of  the  winter  feafon  are  fo  different,  that 
fometimes  a  fire  could  be  well  endur’d,  the 
weather  being  often  much  like  September  in 
France  or  England,  and  evenings  pretty  cool, 
VoL,  V. 


which  happens  alfo  even  in  the  fummer  fea-BARBoT.' 
fon,  more  efpecially  at  the  time  of  an  Har~ 
matan,  which  is  a  dry  north  or  north-eaft 
wind,  call’d  by  the  PortuguefeFerrei^o  ;  that 
is,  the  land-wind,  becaufe  it  comes  from 
the  landward  and  overpowers  the  fea-breeze. 
Harmatans. 

N  Harmatan  will  laft  two  or  three  days, 
and  fometimes  four  or  five,  but  feldom 
fo  long:  yet  fuch  a  one  we  had,  lying  off 
Boutroe,  in  January  1682.  It  blew  a  fharp  riercing 
piercing  cold  air,  no  fun  appearing  all  the 
while  j  but  the  weather  was  thick,  clofe, 
cold,  and  raw,  which  very  much  affedled 
the  eyes,  and  put  many  into  an  aguifh  tem¬ 
per,  fo  violently  piercing  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  Blacks,  that  I  obferv’d  many  I  had  then 
on  board,  look’d  at  a  diftance  as  if  they  had 
been  all  over  ftrew’d  with  meal,  and  fhiver’d 
as  in  an  ague.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  natives,  who  are  ufed  moft  of  the  year, 
and  even  of  their  lives,  to  a  fcorching  air, 
fhould  be  fo  tender  and  fenfible  of  a  fiiarp 
piercing  wind,  coming  fo  fuddenly  on  them, 
when  the  Europeans  themfelves,  who  are  ufed 
to  cold  climates,  can  fcarce  endure  it,  but 
are  fenfible  of  the  effedts  thereof,  tho*  dole 
confined  to  their  chambers,  with  a  gentle  fire 
and  ftrong  reftoratives  to  keep  up  the  fpirits. 

The  latter  end  of  December,  all  January,  whenit 
and  part  of  Februar'j,  are  fubjedf  to  thefe 
Harmatans,  as  the  Blacks  call  them  5  but 
January  moft  of  all.  Thofe  which  happen 
in  February,  do  not  commonly  continue 
long  ;  and  they  are  never  known  before  or 
after  the  times  here  mention’d. 

During  the  time  of  an  Harmatan,  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever,  white  or  black,  without 
any  exception,  are  obliged,  by  the  fharp- 
nels  of  the  air,  to  keep  confined  to  their 
houfes,  or  chambers,  without  ftirring  a- 
broad,  unlefs  upon  very  urgent  occafions : 
for  the  air  is  fcarce  to  be  endur’d,  becaufe 
it  fuffocates,  obliging  people  to  draw  their  DifficHlt) 
breath  often,  and  fhort  •,  and  they  are  forced  iy  breathr^ 
to  corredt  the  acutenefs  of  it  with  fome  fweet 
oil ;  without  which,  it  would  be  difficult 
breathing  as  at  other  times. 

This  fharp  piercing  air  is  as  prejudicial,  wonJerfn} 
if  not  more,  to  beafts  or  cattle,  than  it  is  to  effeas. 
men  ;  and  certainly  deftroys  many  of  them 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  if  not  drawn  together 
betimes  into  fome  clofe  cover’d  place:  which, 
for  this  reafon,  the  Blacks  generally  provide 
before-hand,  being  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  of  thefe  Harmatans,  and  know¬ 
ing  they  never  mifs  coming,  fooner  or  later. 

An  experiment  was  made  at  cape  Corfo,  of 
the  ffiarpnefs  of  the  air,  on  two  goats ; 
which  were  not  expofed  to  it  above  four 
hours,  before  it  kill’d  ,them.  Befides,  the 
joints  of  floors  in  chambers,  and  the  decks 
and  fides  of  fliips,  as  far  as  they  are  above 
water,  did  open  fo  wide,  that  a  cauUving- 
D  d  d  iron. 
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BARBOT.iron  Coiild  be  thruft  in  deep  between  the 
feams,  continuing  fo  all  the  time  the  Har- 
matan  lafted ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  over, 
thofe  joints  and  feams  clofed  again  of  them- 
felves,  as  if  they  had  never  open’d. 

Ai-jcin-  Thefe  Harmatans  generally  blow  from 
tage  of  to  ENE,  and  are  the  moll  fteady  frelh. 

gales  that  are  obferv’d  to  blow,  never  at¬ 
tended  with  thunder,  lightening,  or  rain,  or 
at  leaft  very  rarely.  They  generally  -turn 
the  tides  from  their  conftant  courfe,  which 
is  eaft,  to  the  weft,  and  impel  them  with  a 
great  force  •,  which  change,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  'Tornadoes  before-mentioned,  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  ftiips  bound  from  the  eaft  part 
of  the  coaft  to  the  weft  ward ;  which  is  here 
i\\t  upper  coaflj  as  the  eaftern  part  is 
named  the  lower. 

The  land-wind  is  feldom  known  to  blow 
here  in  the  winter  feafon  ;  that  which  then 
conftantly  reigns,  and  pretty  frelh,  is  from 
the  SW.  to  the  WSW.  along  the  coaft 
downward  *,  which  drives  the  tide  ftrongly 
to  the  Eaft,  and  ENE.  rendeiing  the  navi¬ 
gation  tedious  and  toilfome  to  thofe  who 
are  bound  from  Fida  mdArdra^  to  crofs  the 
equinodlial.  Being  once  in  the  bight  or 
gulph  of  Guinea.,  upon  fuch  a  voyage,  I  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  that  when  we  fteer’dSSE.  we  made 
but  an  ENE.  courfe. 


Cold  in  Guinea. 


high  winds  which  blow  fiercely  in 
^  July  and  Augufi^  occafton  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  tho’  coming  from  the  South  and  SS  W. 
as  they  then  generally  do,  caufing  a  lharp, 
raw,  foggy  air,  with  a  great  ftench  on  and 
near  the  land.  The  fea  then  runs  high,  and 
Grent  rough.  Some  years  there  are  fuch  fierce 
fiorms.  boifterous  ftorms  in  the  country,  that 

thoulands  of  trees  are  either  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  or  fplit. 

iroji.  The  cold  is  alfo  faid  to  be  fo  lharp  at 

night,  that  many  have  been  perfuaded  it 
froze  •,  the  earth,  which  is  commonly  very 
moift,  by  reafon  of  the  dew,  appearing  on 
the  contrary  dry  and  whitilh,  and  ink  found 
frozen  in  the  houfes.  This  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  •,  for  I  have  met  with  fuch  cold 
weather  under  the  line,  that  one  of  our  men 
madeufe  ofhis  gloves  and  a  muff  he  happen’d 
to  have  among  his  apparel. 
mfenioHs  In  the  good  feafon,  I  have  obferved  the 
effedt  of  the  corrupted  evening  air  to  be 
fuch,  that  in  two  hours  it  corrupted  a  piece 
of  frelh  meat,  fo  that  the  next  morning  it 
fwarm’d  with  maggots,  as  foon  as  the  fun 
came  to  Ihine  upon  it ;  and  even  on  woollen 
clothes,  that  lay  out  all  night,  the  vermin 
would  breed  :  nor  could  we  keep  the  fifh 
juft  taken  out  of  the  water,  fweet  above 
four  hours.  By  this  we  may  guefs  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  air  of  the  high  feafon,  or  winter, 

,  may  have  on  fuch  bodies,  and  confcquently 
on  human  nature. 


Notwithftanding  I  have  before  faid  fome- 
thing  to  the  fame  purpofe,  I  think  iriyfelf^^^"^" 
oblig’d  here  again  to  warn  failors,  that  they 
do  not  lie  down  on  the  decks  uncover’d,  as 
they  are  too  apt  to  do  after  working  hard  ;  or 
perhaps  drinking  brandy,  punch,  or  any 
other  ftrong  liquor,  which  may  occafion 
them  to  Qeep  fo  all  the  night :  for  it  is  ten 
to  one,  but  that  in  the  morning  they  will  find 
themfelves  fo  ftiff  and  cold,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  ftir  from  the  place  *,  which  cafts 
them  into  fluxes,  of  which  few  or  none  re¬ 
cover.  It  behoves  them  therefore  carefully 
to  avoid  lying  abroad,  and  uncover’d  in  the 
night  j  and  mafters  of  fhips  ought  ftridtly 
to  forbid  it,if  they  value  the  fuccefs  of  their 
voyages,  many  flout  and  brave  men  having 
perifh’d  miferably  after  this  manner  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea :  and  thus  voyages,  whlfh 
might  otherwife  have  been  advantageous,  i 
have  prov’d  deftpudive  to  the  adventurers, 
for  want  of  hands  to  carry  the  fhips  home 
with  all  diligence,  which  is  a  main  point 
towards  a  good  voyage.  But  of  this  more 
in  another  place. 

In  September  the  winds  ufually  blowSeptem* 
from  the  fouth  during  the  day,  driving  a- 
way  the  ftench  up  the  inland;  and  the^J^/^** 
north  wind  returning  commonly  at  night, 
carries  it  off  again  to  fea.  This  month  of 
September,  by  degrees  drives  away  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  and  generally  concludes  with  fine 
clear  weather,  and  great  heats. 

The  gold  coaft  lying  between  the  tro-  Brea^i 
pick  and  the  line,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  what^^-S^^^*'”” 
dreadful  thunder  it  muft  be  fubjeft  to, 
which  is  moft  in  the  winter  feafon.  The 
lightening  is  fometimes  fo  frightful,  that  it 
really  looks  as  if  the  world  were  going  to 
be  confum’d  by  fire.  The  fheets  of  lead  ! 

nailed  on  the  fides  of  a  gallery,  over  the  ’  t 
feams  of  the  Ihip  I  was  in,  were  in  fome  f 

places  almoft  reduc’d  to  nothing  ;  and  it  is  ' 

recorded  at  Mina,  that  in  the  year  1651,  ; 

gold  and  filver  were  melted  in  bags,  which  i 

remain’d  untouch’d. 

y 

\ 

Guinea  fatal  to  Europeans.  j 

’^Hefe  things  confider’d,  it  is  no  v^ondtrwantsmk 
that  the  coaft  of  Guinea  fhould  yearly 
confume  fo  many  Europeans  living  afhore  ;  ; 

efpecially  if  we  confider  their  way  of  living,  |j 

being  utterly  unprovided  of  what  fhould 
comfort  and  nourifh  them  ;  having  wretched 
medicines,  unskilful  furgeons,  and  no  fup- 
port  of  nourifhing  diet  and  reftoratives.  'j 

The  common  fort,  at  beft,  can  get  nothing  ij 

but  fifh,  and  fome  dry  lean  hens,  and  were  S 

they  able  to  pay  for  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ,] 

had  ;  for  all  the  oxen,  cows,  fheep  and 
poultry,  are  lean,  tough,  and  dry  ;  nothing  ej 
being  good  but  fpoon-meats.  As  for  the 
chief  officers,  they  are  commonly  pretty 
well  fupported  with  better  food ;  as  either 

having 
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having  it  fent  by  their  friends  in  Europe^  or 
buying  it  of  European  (hips  that  trade  on 
the  coaft,  or  elfe  receiving  prefents  of  good 
poultry,  fait  meat,  French  and  Madera 
wine,  neats  tongiies,  gammons,  all  forts  of 
pickles,  preferves,  fruit,  fweet  oil,  fine 
flower,  choice  brandy,  fsfr.  with  good  frefh 
medicines  and  reftoratives.  Befides,  they 
are  not  oblig’d  to  be  expos’d  to  all  forts  of 
weather,  either  to  the  fcorching  air  of  the 
day,  or  cold  evening-  dew  ;  nor  to  hard  la¬ 
bour,  or  going  from  one  place  to  another 
in  canoes  j  or,  which  is  worfe,  pafllng  over 
bars,  and  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  wherein,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  there  is  a  hazard  befides  that 
of  drowning  ;  or  if  they  have  occafion  to  do 
this  fometimes,  they  are  prefently  fliifted 
I  and  comforted  with  reftoratives :  whereas 

the  common  fort,  efpecially  canoe  men,  la¬ 
bourers  and  foldiers,  are  expos’d  to  all  forts 
of  fatigues  and  hardfhips  upon  every  com¬ 
mand,  without  thofe  comforts  andfupports 
'Excefei  which  officers  have.  Befides  all  this,  they 
o/Euro-  are  generally  men  of  no  education  or  prin- 
ciples,  void  of  forefighc,  carelefs,  prodigal, 
addidled  to  ftrong  liquors,  as  palm- wine, 
brandy  and  punch,  which  they  will  drink  to 
excefs,  and  then  lie  down  on  the  bare  ground 
in  the  open  air,  at  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
without  any  other  covering  but  a  Angle 
fhirt  *,  nay  fome,  and  perhaps  no  fmall  num¬ 
ber,  are  over-fond  of  the  black  women, 
whofe  natural  hot  and  leud  temper  foon 
waftes  their  bodies,  and  confumes  that  little 
fubftance  they  have:  tho*  fuch  proftitutes 
are  to  be  had  at  a  very  inconfiderable  rate, 
yet  having  thus  fpent  their  poor  allowance, 
thofe  wretched  men  cannot  afford  to  buy 
themfelves  convenient  fuftenance,  but  are 
forced  to  feed  on  bread,  oil,  and  fait,  or,  at 
beft,  to  feaft  upon  a  little  fifh.  Thus  ’tis 
not  to  be  admir’d  that  they  fall  into  feveral 
diftempers,  daily  expofing  their  lives  to 
danger,  very  many  being  carry’d  off  thro* 
thefe  exceffes,  in  a  very  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  by  fevers,  fluxes,  cholicks,  confump- 
tions,  afthma’s,  fmall-pox,  coughs,  and 
fometimes  worms  and  dropfies :  of  all  which 
difeafes,  I  ftiall  fay  more  in  another  place. 

'  But  it  is  not  only  the  inferior  fort  who  are 

guilty  of  this  irregular  courfe  of  life ;  there 
I  are  too  many  of  the  officers  and  heads,  who, 

the  greater  their  falaries  and  profits  are, 
the  more  eager  they  are  to  fpend  them  ex¬ 
travagantly,  in  exceflive  drinking,  and  o- 
ther  vices,  never  minding  to  keep  fome- 
thing  by  them  to  procure  freffi  provifions 
at  all  times  for  their  fupport.  Nay,  fome  of 
them  run  fo  deep  in  debt,  to  gratify  their 
diforderly  appetites,  that  their  pay  is  flop¬ 
ped,  or  made  over  by  bond,  before  it  be¬ 
comes  due  •,  fo  that  feveral,  who  do  not  die 
there,  return  home  as  empty  in  the  purfe 


as  they  firft  went  out:  and  it  very  feldom  Barbot. 
happens  that  any  make  their  fortunes,  ex- 
cept  the  commanders  in  chief  of  forts,  who 
have  the  beft  opportunity  of  laying  up  *,  or 
thofe  who  make  no  account  of  the  folemn 
oaths  they  have  taken,  not  to  trade  for  their 
own  proper  account,  directly  or  indireclly  ; 
which  oath  is  generally  adminifter’d  to  every 
perfon  employ’d  by  any  of  the  African  com¬ 
panies  in  Europe.  Yet  many  of  them  open¬ 
ly  profefs  they  went  not  thither  for  bare 
wages ;  and  I  fear  the  number  of  fuch  is 
not  fmall  in  every  nation. 

How  unwholefome  foever  the  Gold  Coafi 
is,  the  Europeans  who  do  not  rcfiJe  afhore, 
but  are  conftantly  aboard  the  fhips,  are  no¬ 
thing  near  fo  liable  to  the  malignity  of  the 
corrupted  and  infeftious  air,  provided  they 
be  any  thing  cautious  and  careful  of  them¬ 
felves  j  and  efpecially  if  they  avoid  the  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  which  offer  afhore,  of 
hard  drinking,  and  having  to  do  with  black 
women  •,  and  if  they  take  heed  to  fhift  them¬ 
felves  often  aboard,  after  being  wet,  or  ha¬ 
ving  work’d  hard  in  the  hold  of  the  Ihip ; 
to  which  purpofe  moft  of  them  wear  only  a 
pair  of  drawers,  or  thin  breeches,  leaving 
the  reft  of  their  bodies  quite  naked. 

The  fea-breeze,  during  the  day,  is  ^Advan- 
great  refrefhment  to  them,  notwithftandingf^^*’^'’/^^^ 
the  fcorching  heat  then  reigning  *,  and  the 
fhips  generally  riding  two  or  three  Englijh 
miles  from  the  fhore,  the  ftench  of  the 
town,  and  the  mift  of  the  night,  is  feldom 
carry’d  fo  far  from  the  land,  by  the  north 
wind  which  then  blows.  Befides,  they  are 
much  better  fed  aboard  than  the  common 
people  are  afliore. 

The  natives  are  feldom  troubled  with  ^^atives 
any  diftempers,  becaufe  being  born  in 
unhealthy  air,  and  bred  up  in  floth,  and 
that  ftench,  thofe  things  little  affeft  them  ; 
and  when  the  Fornadoes  happen,  which  are 
attended  with  great  claps  of  thunder,  flafhes 
of  lightning,  and  violent  rain,  by  them 
very  much  dreaded  ;  they  keep  very  clofe 
within  doors,  and  under  fti el  ter,  if  poffible, 
being  fenfible  of  their  dangerous  effedls  on 
human  bodies  :  or  if  they  cannot  avoid  be¬ 
ing  expofed,  their  fkins  are  fo  fuppled  by 
daily  anointing  with  palm-oil,  that  the 
weather  can  make  but  little  impreflion  on 
them,  the  pores  being  ftopped,  and  not  fo 
open  as  In  white  men. 

The  common  difeafes  of  the  Blacks  along  Bifeafes  cf 
the  whole  coaft,  are  the  fmall  pox  ^ndBUch. 
worms  *,  the  firft  of  which  fweeps  away 
great  numbers  every  year,  and  the  latter 
grievoufly  afflidls  them  in  feveral  parts  of 
their  bodies  ;  but  more  efpecially  in  the  legs, 
and  occafions  extraordinary  pains.  I  fhall 
fay  more  of  thefe  and  other  diftempers  the 
Blacks  are  fubjetft  to  in  another  place. 
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Husbandry,  maiz,  or  Indian  -wheat,  and  other  gram;  rooty  gardening-, 
fugar-canes ;  fruit ;  f  aim-wine  trees ;  -wild  trees  j  and  making  of  fait. 

like  materials;  tho’  this  they  do  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  millet,  or  other  fmaller  grain 
than  the  Indian  wheat ;  and  in  it  they  keep 
fome  of  their  children  or  Haves  all  the  day, 
till  harveft-time,  to  fcare  away  the  birds, 
who  other  wife,  being  fo  very  numerous  in 
that  country,  would  fpoil  and  deftroy  the 
millet,  whofe  reed  is  not  fo  thick,  nor  co¬ 
ver’d  with  leaves,  as  the  Indian  wheat  is ; 
and  therefore  much  more  expofed  to  thofe 
grain-devouring  birds  than  the  other.  When, 
?hey  think  it  is  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  with  a 
fort  of  Tickles  or  hooks,  and  let  it  dry  on 
the  ground  for  above  a  month  ;  after  which, 
they  lay  it  up  in  heaps  or  fmall  reaks,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  the  dry  leaves  of  the  corn,  which, 
are  long  and  broad,  either  within  their  houfes 
or  without. 


Husband  rv. 

They  have  generally  two  feed  and 
two  harveft-feafons  on  the  GoU  Coajl. 
The  firft  feed-time  is  at  the  latter  end  of 
March,  and  the  Hrft  harveft  in  Jugujt. 
The  fecond  feed-time  is  immediately  after 
the  firft  harveft  *,  but  they  do  not  fow  much 
at  this  time,  becaufe  of  the  dry  weather 
w'hich  follows  it,  till  the  next  harveft,  which 
is  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year :  for  the 
Indian  wheat  does  not  come  up  well  with¬ 
out  much  rain. 

When  the  feed-time  is  at  hand,  every 
marks  out  the  fpot  he  likes,  which  is 
ufually  on  rifing  grounds,  near  their  towns 
and  Villages:  and  having promifed  to  pay 
the  ufual  rent  to  the  officers  appointed  to 
that  purpofe,  the  kings  being  lords  of  all 
the  lands ;  the  head  of  a  family,  affifted  by 
his  wives,  children,  ftaves,  if  they  have  any, 
fets  fire  to  the  ftirubs  and  bufhes,  which  for 
the  moft  part  overfpread  the  earth,  or  elfe 
cut  them  clofe  to  the  ground ;  for  they 
will  feldom  beftow  the  pains  of  grubbing 
up  the  roots,  for  which  reafon  they  foon 
fprout  up  again  :  yet  they  think  it  fufficient 
for  fowing  their  feed  to  turn  up  the  afties  of 
the  ftirubs  and  buffies  with  the  earth  {light¬ 
ly,  which  they  do  with  a  fort  of  tool  or 
fpade,  call’d  Coddon,  and  are  fo  dextrous  at 
managing  it,  that  two  men  will  digas  much 
land  in  a  day,  as  one  plow  can  turn  over  in 
England.  This  being  done  after  the  fame 
manner  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
they  let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which, 
all  perfons  being  thus  prepar’d,  and  the  day 
for  fowing  appointed,  which  is  always  on  a 
tuefday,  that  being  their  feftival  or  fabbath, 
they  begin  that  day,  by  fowing  the  land  of 
the  Braffo^  or  chief  of  the  town,  he  being  pre- 
fent  *,  and  when  it  is  done,  treating  the  Blacks 
with  a  ftieep  and  abundance  of  palm-wine,  in 
the  field,  which  is  done  in  honour  of  their  deity, 
fpilling  a  great  deal  of  wine  on  the  ground, 
to  be  a  plentiful  crop.  The  next  day,  and 
fo  the  reft  fucceffively,  are  fpent  in  fowing 
their  own  corn,  one  ground  after  another, 
till  all  is  done  •,  ftill  feafting  one  another  by 
turns,  and  drinking  all  the  while  in  the 
fields.  They  plant  this  corn,  as  we  do 
beans,  making  little  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  putting  feed  into  them. 

This  grain  commonly  fprings  out  in  eight 
c  or  ten  days  after  ’tis  fow’d.  When  ’tis  grown 

'  '  up  to  a  man’s  height,  and  begins  to  blof- 
fom,  they  commonly  build  a  hut,  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  made  of  reeds,  or  fuch 


hirJi, 


Maiz  ^  on  Indian heat,  and othen Gn am, 

'Y'HIS  fort  of  wheat,  generally 

produces  one,  two,  three,  and  fome- 
times  four  ears,  each  of  them  containing 
four,  or  five  hundred  grains,  more  of  lefs  ; 
fo  that  according  to  this  prodigious  increafe, 
one  grain  yields  a  thoufand,  fifteen  hundred, 
and  fometimes  two  thoufand  grains.  It  is 
very  ftrange,  confidering  this  increafe,  that 
the  Blacks  ftiould  ever  know  any  fcarcity,and 
fometimes  a  famine  ;  but  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  occafion’d  by  their  ftoth,  they  being 
generally  carelefs,  void  of  forefight,  and 
not  providing  for  cafualties. 

In  peaceable  times,  a  thoufand  ftalks  of  price  of 
Indian  corn  are  fold  for  about  five  ftiillingsfcr». 
Englijh^  and  in  fome  parts  for  a  third  or 
fourth  part  lefs.  ^ 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  corn,  red  and 
white,  the  latter  moft  beautiful,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  accounted  the  beft ;  and  when  beaten 
fmall  and  cleanfed,  it  makes  indifferent 
good  bread,  tho*  fomewhat  heavy  for  want 
of  yeaft,  or  leven.  If  it  were  well  ground, 
boulted,  and  baked,  as  is  done  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Bearn-,  and  fome  other  parts  of  France^ 
who  ufe  this  fort  of  corn  very  much,  the 
bread  would  be  good.  The  leaves  of  the 
maiz  or  Indian  wheat  dry’d,  are  proper  food 
for  cattle  in  winter,  and  fo  ufed  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bearn  aforefaid.  ,  , 

The  Portiiguefe  firft  enrich’d  thefe  ylfrican^^^^^^J!^^^^^ 
countries  with  the  Indian  wheat,  or  maiz, 
bringing  the  feed  from  the  iftand  of  St.  'Tho¬ 
mas,  in  the  bight  of  Guinea,  to  the  Gold 
Coafl  •,  where  the  foil  proved  fo  proper  tor 
it,  that  it  has  been  ever  fince  the  main  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  Blacks-^  not  only  on  the  coaft, 
j  but 
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but  far  up  the  Inland :  befides  the  vaft  profit 
thofe  people  yearly  make,  by  felling  it  at 
the  European  and  to  the  Have  Ihips; 

as  alfo  to  all  the  other  nations  about  them. 

The  name  of  Maiz  is  properly  Indian^ 

it.  given  to  this  grain  by  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica.^  where  is  great  plenty  of  it.  ThePor- 
tuguefe  call  it  Milho  Grande^  that  is,  great 
miller,  and  Indian  wheat  i  the  Italians^  Tur- 
kijh  wheat ;  and  the  French.,  Spanijh  wheat. 
It  is  pofitively  aflerted,  that  before  the  P^^r- 
tuguefe  came  to  this  coaft,  the  natives  nei¬ 
ther  ufed,  nor  fo  much  as  knew  of  bread, 
made  of  any  fort  of  corn  ;  but  only  fuch  as 
they  made  of  yams  and  potatoes,  and  a  fev/ 
roots  of  trees :  which  may  be  credited,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  becaufe  it  is  well  known, 
that  to  this  day  there  are  feveral  countries  in 
Guinea,  which  have  very  little  or  no  Indian 
corn,  or  millet,  the  Blacks  there  feeding  on 
the  aforefaid  roots. 

'diet.  The  fecond  fort  of  grain,  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  call’d  Milho  Pequeno, which,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  millet,  is  alfo  very  plentiful  on  the  Gold 
Coafi,  being  like  coriander-feed,  as  I  have 
fully  defcribed  it,^  in  the  firft  book  of  this 
work,  chap.  4.  and  fiiall  now  only  add,  that 
it  is  here  made  into  bread,  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  fomewhat  refembles  the  fmaller 
Ibrt  of  rye  in  England.  It  is  well  tailed  and 
very  nouriihing ;  but  not  fo  much  fown  as 
the  Indian  Wheat,  for  which  reafon  it  is  one 
half  dearer. 

Both  thefe  forts  are  fow’d  along  the  Gold 
Coaft,  but  leaft  of  all  at  Axim,  as  I  obferv’d 
in  the  defcription  of  that  place,  and  therefore 
always  dear  there :  but  the  countries  of  Anta, 
Anamaho,  and  Augwina,  in  fruitful  years 
and  peaceable  times,  yield  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  i  infomuch,  that  at  Anta  a  thoufand 
items,  or  italics  of  Indian  wheat,  are  fold  for 
fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  Fakoes  of 
gold,  each  F akoe  being  about  four-pence  far¬ 
thing  Englijh  and  a  fack,  at  moil,  does 
not  exceed  twenty-two  pence. 

On  the  contrary,  in  time  of  war  it  is 
deareit  *,  fometimes  yielding  an  ounce  of 
gold,  which  is  four  pounds  ilerling:  a  very 
exceifive  rate,  and  might  eafily  be  remedy’d, 
would  the  Blacks  fow  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceifary  for  the  year’s  confumption :  but  their 
natural  ilothfulnefs  is  fuch,  that  they  feldom 
exceed  that  quantity. 

’Tis  generally  obferv’d,  that  Indian  corn 
rlfes  from  a  crown  to  twenty  ihillings  be¬ 
twixt  February  and  harveil,  which  I  fuppofe 
is  chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  great  number  of 
European  flave  ihips  yearly  reforting  to  the 
coait,  efpecially  Englijh  and  French,  the 
Dutch  being  generally  better  vidlual’d  than 
they,  and  being  obliged  to  buy  corn,  which 
carries  off  fome  thoufands  of  cheits  yearly. 

The  third  fort  of  grain  on  the  Gold  Coaft 
is  rice,  but  not  common  all  over  it  5  there 
VoL.  V. 


being  very  little  near  the  ihore,  and  the  Barbot 
moft  at  Axim  and  Anta.  Higher  up  the 
coait,  towards  IJfeny,  and  farther  weilward 
about  cape  Palmes  and  Seftro,  a  ihip  may 
be  eafily  loaded  with  it,  perfedly  clean,  un¬ 
der  a  penny,  and  even  three  farthings  a 
pound  :  whereas  what  is  at  Axim,  Anta,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  foul  and  un- 
fifted  yields  above  a  penny  a  pound.  It  is 
well^  for  the  inhabitants  of  Axim,  that  their 
foil  is  fo  proper  for  rice,  to  make  fome  a- 
mends  for  their  want  al  Indian  wheat,  and 
that  they  lie  not  fiir  from  Abocroe,  Ancober, 
and  Anta,  which  are  able  to  fupply  them 
with  that  grain. 

The  rice-harveit  is  ufually  in  Septetnher, 
tho’  it  be  fow’d  in  January.  I  have  been 
told,  it  was  firft  brought  from  India  to  the 
coait:  I  have  faid  more  of  it  in  the  firft  book, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

The  Blacks  of  this  coaft  make  bread  o^Brenl. 
thefe  feveral  forts  of  grain,  either  of  Indian 
corn  alone,  or  mix’d  with  millet  i  and  fome¬ 
times  they  put  rice  to  it,  or  make  their 
bread  of  this  laft  alone :  but  they  have  not 
the  true  art  of  baking,  fo  that  their  bread 
is  generally  clammy  and  heavy ;  for  they 
have  neither  yeaft  nor  leven  to  make  it  light 
and  pleafant :  But  of  this  I  ihall  fay  more 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  employments 
of  the  women. 

The  bread  made  of  rice  only,  is  very 
white,  but  heavy.  That  which  is  made 
with  millet,  is  the  browneft  of  all,  but  clam¬ 
my,  and  not  very  pleafing.  That  which  is 
made  of  maiz  only,  after  the  Portuguefe 
falhion,  is  pretty  good  ;  but  if  mix’d  with 
millet,  *tis  incomparably  more  grateful,  and 
eats  much  like  rye-bread  in  Europe,  as  I 
have  faid  before ;  and  is  of  the  fort  moft 
ufed  on  the  coaft. 

The  Negro  Blacks  in  fome  places,  have  a 
particular  way  of  baking  this  fort  of  bread  ; 
fo  that  it  will  keep  fweet  two  or  three 
months. 

The  boys  and  girls  ufually  eat  the  maiz 
in  the  ear,  roafted  a  little  over  the  coals, 
or  laying  the  loofe  grains  on  a  very  hotlarge 
(tone.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ufe  of 
this  grain  thus  roafted,  heats  the  blood,  and 
caufes  a  fort  of  itching  and  fcabbinefs  in  fuch 
as  have  not  been  long  ufed  to  it.  We  fee 
in  holy  fcripture  pretty  often  mention  made 
of  the  ufe  of  roafted  grains  or  corn  among 
the  Ifraelites. 

Roots. 

Efides  maiz,  millet,  and  rice,  the  Blacks 
ufe  yams  *,  a  root  which  grows  in  the 
earth  like  carrots,  commonly  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  thick- 
nefs  or  circumference,  and  others  more,  ha¬ 
ving  feen  fome  that  weigh’d  eight  and  ten 
pounds  a-piece.  They  are  here  of  a  reddilh 
yellow  colour  without,  'and  fnow-white 

E  e  e  within  *,  *  ^ 
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Barbot.  within  ;  they  fhoot  out  a  long  green  leaf, 
V/\^  near  the  form  of  French  beans,  with  little 
prickles.  The  Blacks  fo  order  this  leaf, 
that  it  twines  up  poles  appointed  for  that 
ufe  ;  and  by  it  they  know  when  the  fruit  is 
at  maturity,  at  which  time  they  dig  it  out 
of  the  earth  i  and  it  will  keep  fweet  for 
r4ms,  a  confiderable  time.  The  Tams  never 
grow  without  fome  of  the  fruit  it  felf  be 
planted. 

This  root  either  boil’d  or  roafted,  ferves 
the  Blacks  inftead  of  bread ;  and  even  the 
Euro^.eans,  The  natives  commonly  boil  it, 
and  when  peel’d,  eat  it  with  fait  and  oil. 
Its  tafte  is  much  like  that  of  earth-nuts,  and 
is  dryer  and  firmer,  tho’  not  quite  fo  fweet. 

The  country  of  Anta^  is  well  provided 
with  this  kind  of  roots.  But  that  of  Saboe 
hath  the  greateft  plenty,  and  they  are  fent 
in  the  feafon  by  thoufands  at  a  time  to  the 
other  places,  about  it.  Comendozxi^Mouree 
are  alfo  pretty  well  ftored  j  they  coft  there 
about  fourteen  fhillings  a  hundred,  but  at 
other  places  where  they  are  fent  for  from 
thence,  they  yield  much  more. 
lot/itotj.  Potatoes,  a  root  of  an  oval  form,  as 
large  commonly  as  turneps  in  Europe^ 
fliooting  forth  green  leaves,  running  along 
the  ground,  are  plenty  enough  on  fundry 
parts  of  the  coaft,  but  efpecially  at  Saboe. 
And  next  to  it  in  the  lands  of  Anta,  and  I 
think  at  Comendo  alfo,  but  dare  not  be  po- 
fitive.  This  root,  which  is  perfedly  white 
within,  is  very  fweet,  and  eats  much  like 
our  good  chefnuts  of  fome  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  call’d  Marrons,  being  boil’d  or 
roafted  under  embers  *,  and  I  think  their 
fweetnefs  here  exceeds  that  of  the  Barbadoes 
potatoes,  fo  much  praifed  in  the  Leward 
iflands  of  America.  From  the  branches  of 
this  root  .planted  in  the  ground,  in  a  little 
time  grow  potatoes  :  the  Blacks  eat  them 
as  heartily  as  bread. 

Beans. 

HERE  are  five,  if  not  fix  forts  of 
Beans  *,  three  of  which  are  the  moft 
remarkable,  in  that  they  grow  under  the 
earth. 

Thretforts.  "^iie  firft  fort  of  beans  then,  is  in  figure 
and  tafte,  fomething  like  our  garden-beans 
in  Europe.  The  fecond  fort,  is  a  fize  larger, 
growing  in  cods,  about  half  an  ell  long  ; 
the  beans  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
third  fort,  is  almoft  like  thofe  very  fmall 
beans,  call’d  princefTes,  but  of  a  deeper 
red:  this  fort  is  very  good,  nourifhing 
and  delicate  food.  Thefe  three  forts  grow 
like  French  beans  in  or  England^  ei¬ 

ther  prapt  up,  or  creeping  up  by  a  hedge. 
subterra-  firft  fort  of  the  pretended  fubterra- 

nrous  neons  beans,  is  fmall,  and  call’d  there,  by 
the  Dutch,  Jojooties,  running  along  the 
ground,  enclofed  in  .long  flender  hulks. 
They  eat  well,  when  green  and  young. 
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The  other  fort  grows  on  bufocsiike  our 
goofeberries,  are  fhell’d  like  green  peas, 
and  require  a  good  quantity  to  make  up  a 
difh,  but  are  neither  foft  nor  fweet. 

Another  fort,  which  is  call’d  Gohbe-Gcb- 
bes,  grow  together  in  a  cod  under  the 
earth,  fhooting  out  a  fmall  leaf  above  its 
furface,  and  are  accounted  the  worft  of 
beans,  tho*  eaten  by  many. 

The  fecond  fort  of  earth-beans,  call’d 
Angola  beans,  as  being  but  of  late  brought 
over  from  thence,  and  tranfplanted  hither, 
if  fryed  like  chefnuts,  is  a  very  agreeable 
fort  of  eatable. 

The  laft  fort,  growing  under  the  earth 
alfo,  are  the  beft  of  all  the  above  fpecies  of 
beans,  if  they  muft  pafs  for  beans,  rather 
than  for  earth-nuts  ;  being  eaten  raw  out  of 
hand,  and  tafte  not  much  unlike  hazle-nuts. 

Thefe  pretended  forts  of  beans  are  commonly 
broken  in  pieces,  foaked  in  water,  and 
fqueez’d  in  a  cloth.  Their  liquor  boil’d 
with  rice,  paffes  every  where  in  this  country 
for  milk,  and  when  feafon’d  with  butter, 
cinamon’  and  fugar,  will  not  eafily  be  taken 
for  any  other  thing  by  thofe  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

Garde  n-W  are. 

H  E  ^alad  Herbs  and  Cabbage,  which 
the  European  gardens  afford.,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Coaji,  are  of  the  feeds  brought 
from  thence  ;  and  thrive  pretty  well  in  fome 
grounds,  if  well  cultivated  and  look’d  aftetj 
efpecially  Roman  lettuces,  melons,  and 
cabbage,  which  are  very  delicious. 

The  wild  purflain  is  very  plenty  every 
where,  and  a  good  refrefhment  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  efpecially  fiilors,  to  make  broth ; 
more  particularly  to  the  French,  who  gene¬ 
rally  are  fond  of  pottage,  wherever  they 

go. 

Here  is  alfo  a  fort  of  Pulfe,  called  T ctie, 
the  plant  and  leaf  not  unlike  that  of  Rape. 

It  has  fomething  of  the  fourifli  tafte  like 
Sorel,  and  is  very  ftomachical. 

There  are  above  thirty  feveral  forts 
of  green  herbs  extraordinary  wholefome, 
which  are  the  principal  remedies  in  ufe 
among  the  Blacks,  as  being  of  wonder¬ 
ful  efficacy  ;  as  likewife  fome  forts  of  Roots, 

Branches  and  Gums  of  trees,  which  if  well 
known  in  Europe,  would  perhaps  prove 
more  fuccefsful  in  the  praftice  of  phyfick,  ) 

than  other  things  in  common  ufe;  or  at  leaft 
the  ufe  of  thefe  herbs,  ^c.  would  prove 
more  fuccefsful  'here  on  the  fick  Europeans,, 
frequenting  this  coaft,  than  our  phyfical 
preparations  brought  from  Europe  can  do., 
becaufe  they  have  loft  moft  of  their  virtue, 
before  they  reach  the  coaft,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  corrupted.  It  were  therefore  to  be 
wiffied,  that  fome  phyfician  would 

take  a  voyage  into  Guinea,  to  enquire  into 

the 
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the  nature  of  thefe  plants,  no  other  perfon 
being  fo  proper  for  it. 

S  U  G  A  R-C  A  N  E  S, 

R  E  found  here  and  there,  growing 
wild  and  uncultivated,  fome  twenty 
foot  high  or  more  •,  but  not  fo  fweet  nor  fo 
full  of  juice,  as  they  are  commonly  in  the 
Leward  iflands  of  America^  becaufe,  as  I 
fuppofe,  they  are  not  rightly  managed  and 
planted  as  they  fhould  be.  The  country  of 
Anta^  as  I  faid  before,  has  the  moft  of  that 
fweet  plant,  and  undoubtedly  as  the  foil  is 
of  its  nature,  the  fugar-canes  would  im¬ 
prove  to  advantage,  if  well  cultivated. 

Pepper  and  Ginger. 

H  E  Malaguetta^  or  Guinea  pepper,  of 
which  I  have  fpoken  at  large,  in 
the  defcription  of  the  river  of  Sejlro,  in  the 
firft  book  of  this  volume,  grows  alfo  here, 
but  not  in  any  quantity  ;  either  on  Ihrubs  in 
red  Ihells  or  hulks,  or  on  another  different 
figure  of  plant,  not  unlike  large  grafs- reeds. 

Ginger  is  not  fo  common  on  the  coaft ;  it 
grows  only  at  fome  places,  but  in  very  in- 
con  fider  able  quantity. 

The  Pimento,  or  Spanijh  pepper,  is  very 
plenty  here,  and  of  two  forts,  great  and 
fmall ;  it  grows  on  fiirubs,  fomewhat  like, 
tho*  little  lefs,  than  goofeberry  bulhes  in 
Europe,  Both  forts  are  firft  green,  but 
afterwards  change  colour,  the  fmall  to  a 
beautiful  red  and  the  large  to  a  red  and 
black.  They  are  both  much  hotter  than 
common  pepper,  efpecially  the  fmaller  fort, 
which  is  not  above  the  quarter  part  of  the 
fize  of  the  other  :  but  the  plant  or  bulh  on 
which  it  grows  is  fix  times  as  high,  and  wider 
extended,  than  the  other.  This  Pimento 
keeps  well  pickled  in  vinegar,  but  in  lime- 
juice  is  as  good  again,  being  more  corrobo¬ 
rating  to  the  ftomach,  and  very  wholefome. 

Here  is  another  fruit  on  Ihrubs,  much 
like  Cardamum,  in  figure  and  tafte  ;  if  it  be 
not  really  the  right  fort. 

Stinking  Tobacco. 

''  ''Y'Arragon,  and  Tobacco  plants,  are  in 
^  great  plenty,  efpecially  tobacco,  but 
of  a  very  forry  fort  generally  :  for  it  ftinks 
fo  abominably,  when  ufed  in  the  pipe,  that 
’tis  almoft  impofllble  even  for  thofe  who 
are  not  very  nice,  to  ftand  long  by  the 
Blacks  when  they  fmoke :  and  yet  they  like 
it  wonderfully,  ft  is  moftly  fpent  by  the 
inland  people  i  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft  have  frequent  opportunity  to  get 
Brazil  tobacco,  from  the  Portuguefe  trading 
there  *,  and  this  tobacco,  tho*  not  very 
pleafant,  and  very  ftrong,  is  far  more  tole¬ 
rable  than  that  of  Guinea. 

The  Blacks  of  both  fexes,  are  fo  very 
fond  of  tobacco,  that  they  will  part  with 
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the  very  laft  penpy,  which  fiiould  bijy  them  Barsgt- 
bread,  and  fuffer  hunger  rather  than  be 
without  it.  The  Portuguefe  know  how  tg 
make  their  advantage  of  this  people’s  greedi^ 
nefs  of  tobacco,  as  do  the  Frencki  whg 
bring  to  the  coaft  fome  quantity  of  St. 
mingo  tobacco;  both  forts  being  twifte# 
like  cords  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  finger, 
of  which  they  often  make  five  fiiillings  per 
pound,  tho’  it  is  fold  commonly  by  the  fa* 
thorn  meafure,  one  fathom  of  weight¬ 
ing  about  a  pound. 

Another  thing  the  French  efpecially  bring 
moft  to  the  coaft,  is  Garlick  \  ’tis  fearce  tg 
be  conceived  how  greedy  the  Blacks  gene* 
rally  are  of  it,  fo  that  they  purchafe  it  at 
any  rate,  for  fijfh  or  even  gold  ;  and  I  can 
aver  I  have  my  felf  made  five  hundred  per 
Cent,  by  it  :  but  not  in  any  quantity.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  will  grow  in  this  country  or  not,  I 
am  ignorant,  as  well  as  concerning  onions. 

It  never  came  to  my  thought^to  enquire  into 
it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  not,  any 
more  than  feveral  other  fruits  and  green 
herbs  common  in  Europe,  which  never  come 
there  to  perfection. 

.Fruit. 

H  E  fruit  Kola,  by  the  inhabitant?  of  Kola, 
the  coaft,  call’d  Boeji,  grows  here,  as 
in  North^Guinea :  but  not  fo  plentifully. 

The  Europeans  of  the  coaft  call  it,  cabbage- 
fruit.  I  refer,  for  a  farther  defcription  of  it, 
to  what  I  have  treated  thereof  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  book,  fpeaking  of  Sierra  Leona.  The 
Blacks  are  of  opinion  here,  as  well  as  there, 
that  chewing  of  it  helps  to  relifii  water,  and 
palm-wine.  They  do  alfo  commonly  eat 
this  Kola,  with  fait  and  malaguetta  ;  the 
foie  virtue  of  that  forry  fruit,  is  its  being 
diuretick  :  but  otherwife  it’s  very  harfii,  and 
almoft  bitter  ;  and  draws  the  chewer's  mouth 
almoft  clofe.  Some  pretend  this  Kola  agrees 
exactly  with  the  tafte  and  virtue  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Be  tele  or  Anca. 

The  Ananas  is  a  fruit  common  to  this  Ananas, 
country,  as  well  as  to  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  generally  much 
commended  for  its  lufcioufncfs  and  flavour, 
and  I  think  muft  be  accounted  the  beft  of 
the  fruits  of  Guinea. 

The  natives  of  xBt  Canary  IJlands  where 
it  grows  moftly  to  perfection,  call  it  Ananofa', 
the  Brazilians,  Nava  ;  thofe  of  St.  Domingo, 

Jajama  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  about  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Pinas,  in  regard  of  the  form  it  has 
of  a  pine-apple.  There  are  two  forts  of 
ananas,  at  Brazil.  But  we  know  only  of 
one  fort  here  on  the  coaft,  which  is  nothing 
near  fo  delicious  and  large  as  the  ananas  of 
the  Carihhe  IJlands,  efpecially  of  Dominica, 
one  of  the  Antilles,  or  Leward  iflands  of 
America, 
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Barbot.  This  fruit  is  commonly  at  maturity  in 
March^nd  April',  and,  as  it  happens  to  other 
fruits,  fome  are  large  and  others  fmall: 
here  they  are  about  a  fpan  long,  and  about 
the  lame  thicknefs,  which  is  much  fmaller 
than  I  have  feen  many  in  the  Leward  iflands, 
where  I  dare  affirm  they  are  twice  as  big  as 
thofeof  Guinea. 

The  plant  there  grows  not  above  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  ftalk  half  a 
foot.  It  fomewhat  refembles  the  large  Sfm- 
per-vivum,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ana¬ 
nas  Ihoot  their  leaves  upwards,  being  nei¬ 
ther  lb  broad,  fo  thick,  nor  fo  green  as  the 
S eynper-vivutn,  which  is  always  of  a  very 
beautiful  green  ;  belides  that  the  leaves  are 
garnifh’d  on  each  fide  with  ffiarp  prickles,  and 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  incli¬ 
ning  to  green,  and  fomewhat  like  Ake- 
1  eaves. 

Betwixt  the  Ananas  leaves,  before  the 
fruit  appears,  grows  a  bloffom,  about  as 
big  as  a  man’s  fill,  which  is  very  green,  but 
adorned  with  an  extraordinary  beautiful  red 
crown,  and  furrounded  with  fmall  leaves, 
that  render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  fight. 
This  bloffom  by  degrees  grows  into  an  Ana¬ 
nas  *,  which  at  firft  is  green,  accompanied 
with  yellow  leaves,  but  in  ripening  changes 
to  a  perfect  yellow :  when  the  Ananas  is  to 
be  eaten,  the  faid  leaves  that  furround  it, 
are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fiiell,  or  rind. 
The  crown,  or  at  leaft  a  partof  it,  remains 
firmly  fixed  to  the  fruit,  tho*  changed  to  a 
yellowiffi  colour.  Before  and  round  about  the 
Ananas  fmall  fprigs  fhoot  out, which  are  plan¬ 
ted  to  continue  the  fpecies  of  this  vegetable. 

The  people  in  the  hot  countries  of  the 
Eaft  and  IVeJl-Indies,  account  the  Ananas 
to  be  a  great  refrefhment  and  delicacy,  when 
eaten  with  cinamon,  fugar  and  wine  ;  the 
fruit  being  cut  into  dices,  the  molt  agreeable 
and  healthful  way  to  ufe  it,  tho’  reckoned 
hot  of  its  own  nature  *,  befides,  if  frequently 
eaten  alone,  it  naufeates.  Some  pretend  it  is 
rather  of  a  cold  quality,  than  indaming  ;  but 
experience  proves  the  contrary,  the  hot  juice 
of  it  forcing  blood  from  the  throat  and  gums. 

It  has  been  alfo  a  mod:  general  opinion 
for  a  long  time  pad:,  that  the  juice  of  this 
fruit  isfo  corrofive,  as  todiffolve  a  knife  that 
remains  duck  in  it  but  half  an  hour,  much 
like  Aqua-fortis  •,  whereas  we  find  that  tho’ 
the  knife  diould  remain  many  months  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  not  be  diffolved,  but  only 
be  blunted,  as  it  happens  in  the  cutting  of 
fome  forts  of  apples  in  Europe,  or  of  le¬ 
mons  or  oranges,  but  more  particularly  ol 
green  Bananas  or  Plantans.  So  that  this 
acidity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ananas.  The 
French  in  the  Wefi-Indies  eat  the  Ananas 
with  fugar  and  water,  and  the  Indians  by 
Flate  i6.  themfelves.  I  have  given  a  true  draught 
of  this  fruit,  taken  by  my  felf. 


Book  III 

As  for  pomgranates  and  vines,  I  have.Pew^rA- 
feen  but  very  few  along  the  Gold  Coajl. 

There  are  a  few  pomgranate  trees  in  the 
gardens  of  Mina,  Danijh-mount ,  Manfrou, 
and  Mouree,  but  they  have  been  tranfplan- 
ted  thither  from  Eus'ope ',  the  fruit 
whereof  is  commonly  fmall  and  more  luf- 
cious  than  ours  in  France,  befides  that  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  maturity,  they  frequently 
rot  or  fall  off  •,  fo  that  they  feldom  ripen  to 
any  perfedlion. 

The  vine  is  alfo  brought  hither  from  vines. 
Europe,  and  thrives  very  well,  I  was  told 
of  that  which  I  faw  in  the  Danes  garden  at  ' 

M.anfrou,  that  it  bore  grapes  almod  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  but  the  bunches  never  ri¬ 
pen’d  all  at  once,  there  being  at  the  fame 
time  green,  ripe  and  rotten.  I  have  eaten 
grapes  in  that  manner  two  or  three  times, 
which  were  pretty  fweet. 

The  Dutch  of  Mouree,  boad:  much  of 
their  vine  there,  which  exactly  produces 
grapes  twice  a  year,  commonly  in  January 
and  Augujl,  and  call  it  the  Mourefe  vine, 
becaufe  there  is  no  other  on  the  coad,  like 
it,  as  they  fay  ;  and  according  to  them, 
would  doubtlefs  yield  a  vad  quantity,  if 
feafonably  and  rightly  pruned  by  a  fkilful 
hand :  but  as  it  is  managed  by  ignorant 
Blacks,  not  half  the  grapes  come  toper- 
fediion,  but  wither  or  rot  before  they  are 
half  ripe.  The  Portuguefe  planted  this 
vine  fird,  having  brought  it  from  Brazil, 
the  fruit  whereof  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
Europeans,\W\n^atx\\^  coafr.  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  vines  will  not  grow  any  where,  but 
at  this  place  of  Mouree  ;  for  at  Mina,  Man- 
frou  and  other  places,  they  do  not  thrive  near 
fo  well  as  there. 

Here  is  no  other  fort  of  apple,  but  of  ^ppUs. 
one  imperfed  kind,  commonly  call’d  the 
Corment^n  apple,  becaufe  it  abounds  mod 
in  that  country.  It  is  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
with  its  green  huflc  on,  its  rind  is  yellow, 
fomewhat  inclining  to  red  :  in  the  core  are 
four  large  flat  black  kernels,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  by  the  pulp  or  the  fruit  it  felf, 
which  is  red  and  white,  and  of  a  fort  of 
fharp,  fweet  tade  but  mod  inclining  to 
acid.  ’Tis  accounted  here  a  very  agreeable 
refreffiing  fruit,  very  comfortable  for  the 
fick,  particularly  thofe  afflided  with  the 
bloody-flux,  being  very  adringent ;  and 
boiled  with  wine  and  fugar,  is  not  only  more  ) 
ufeful,  but  more  agreeable  than  tamarinds. 

There  are  in  the  country  feveral  other 
fruit-trees,  not  only  nrd^mo'f^n.  to  Europeans, 
but  eaten  by  very  few.  Amongd  them  is  a 
fort  of  fruit,  like  our  blue  and  white  plums, 
in  fliape  as  well  as  colour,  but  not  very 
well  taded,  as  being  fweet,  mealy  and  dry. 

The  papay-trees  abound  exceedingly  all  Vapuy- 
along  the  GoldCoafi,  and  are  of  two  forts, 
male  and  female,  as  didinguifli’d  there  ; 
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becaufe  the  male  bears  no  fruit,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  full  of  blolToms,  which  are  long 
white  flowers.  The  female  bears  the  fame 
bloflToms,  but  not  fo  long  nor  fo  numerous ; 
fome  have  obferved,  that  the  females  yield 
much  more  fruit  when  they  grow  near  the 
males  *,  let  every  one  think  thereof  as  he 
pleafes,  as  well  as  what  is  reported  much 
like  this,  of  the  male  and  female  palm- 
trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  papay-tree,  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  foot  high,  and  very  thick  ;  com- 
pofed  of  a  fpungy  wood,  or  rather  root, 
which  it  moft  refembles.  It  is  hollow,  and 
may  very  eafily  be  cut  through  the  middle 
with  a  hatchet.  The  fruit  at  firfl:  grows  at 
the  top  of  the  trunk  without  any  branches 
but  as  the  tree  grows  older,  it  fhoots  out 
branches  towards  the  top,  refembling 
young  ftocks  *,  on  which  the  fruit  alfo 
grows.  At  the  very  top  of  the  trunk,  and 
of  the  branches,  flioot  other  fmall  fprigs 
almofl:  like  reeds ;  a  little  crooked  and  hol¬ 
low  :  and  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  fprigs, 
grow  very  fine  broad  leaves,  frequently 
cleft,  not  much  unlike  vine-leaves,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fize  only. 

The  papay-fruit  is  about  half  as  big  as 
the  coco- nut,  of  an  oval  fliape,  green  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within  ;  but  in  time  it  turns 
very  red  within,  and  is  full  of  numerous 
white  kernels,  which  are  the  feed  from 
whence  it  is  propagated.  The  papays  tafte 
rather  worfe  than  pompions.  You  may 
Plate  1 6.  fee  the  figure  of  this  tree  in  Plate  16.  as 
they  are  found  in  the  Leward  iflands ; 
next  to  or  under  which  letter,  is  another 
fort  of  papay-tree  of  that  country,  much 
different  from  the  former,  as  to  the  branches 
and  leaves,  and  the  place  where  commonly 
it  bears  fruit. 

Thepizang,  or  fig-trees,  are  common  at 
the  coaft,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Banana  and  fig-trees  ;  the  French  follow 
that  denomination  after  the  Spaniards,  The 
Englijh  call  them  Plantansz.V].^  Banana  trees; 
the  Dutch,  Baccoven  and  Banana,  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  two  fpecies  thereof, 
rig-utt.  The  pizang-tree  has  been  fo  well  known 
in  both  the  Eaji  and  JVeji-Indies,  for  a  long 
time,  and  fo  much  has  already  been  writ¬ 
ten  concerning  the  fame,  that  I  judge  it 
needlefs  now  to  enter  upon  the  particular 
defcription  of  each  fpecies  ;  referring  it  to 
fome  more  proper  place  hereafter.  It  (hall 
fuffice  for  the  prefent  to  fay,  that  their  fruits, 
efpecially  the  Planian,  or  Indian  fig,  are 
very  good,  that  they  bear  in  a  year,  tho* 
but  once  in  all,  for  then  the  ftock  is  cut 
down,  and  from  the  root  there  Ihoot  out 
five  or  fixfrefli  ftocks. 

•  The  ftock,  if  it  may  be  fo  call’d,  grows 

to  once  and  a  half  or  twice  a  man’s  height, 
about  four  foot  about.  The  leaves  of  the 
Vql.  V. 


tree  are  about  eight  or  nine  foot  long,  and  Barrot’ 
about  three  foot  broad,  and  end  in  a  round 
point.  The  fruit  grows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaf  on  a  great  ftalk,  in  a  cod  of  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  the  bignefs  of  a 
black-pudding.  The  cod  is  of  a-fine  yellow 
colour,  often  fpeckled  with  red,  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  off,  the  infide  of  it  is  white  ;  but 
the  Plantan  it  felf  is  yellow  like  butter,  and 
as  foft  as  a  ripe  pear.  Sometimes  fifty  or 
fixty  grow  upon  one  ftalk,  and  five  or  fix 
ftalks  upon  a  tree  :  they  are  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  fruit,  very  ufeful  to  mankind  in 
moft  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  IVefl-Indies, 
where  there  is  great  plenty  of  them,  as  I 
have  already  faid.  In  ftridnefs  this  plant 
cannot  be  well  call’d  a  tree :  the  colour  of 
its  leaves,  its  ftatelinefs  and  beauty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  admired  *,  when  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  it  is  pleafant  and  agreeable. 

The  Banana-irtt  is  much  the  fame,  only  ^anam* 
the  fruit  is  not  fo  long  as  the  Plantan',  which,  tne, 
as  I  faid  before,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  the  Banana  not  above  fix.  It  grows  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Plantan,  fifty  or 
fixty  in  a  clufter,  upon  one  ftalk.  The 
fruit  is  fomewhat  pafty  or  doughy,  yet 
pretty  fweet,  delicate  and  lufcious. 

Both  forts  of  fruit,  if  gather’d  when  yet 
fomewhat  green,  will  keep  pretty  well, 
hanging  up  the  clufter  to  the  deling  of  a 
houfe,  or  in  a  fhip  ;  where  they  ripen  by 
degrees,  the  figs  being  cut  into  dices,  the 
figure  of  a  crofs  appears  on  each  dice,  fo 
exadly  imprinted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit,  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  very 
fcrupulous,  if  not  fuperftitious  in  many 
things,  never  cut  thefe  figs,  but  break  or 
bite  them,  thinking  they  cannot  cut  them 
with  a  knife  or  other  tool,  without  lofing 
the  veneration  they  bear  to  the  crofs. 

This  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  Eafl  and 
Weft-Indies,  is  eaten  inftead  of  bread,  roafted 
or  boil’d,  juft  at  the  time  it  is  come  to  its 
full  bignefs,  fomewhat  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  or  turn’d  yellow,  as  I  have  my  lelf 
eaten  it  thus  prepared  at  the  prince’s 
idand  in  the  bight  of  Guinea.  It  eats  well 
alfo,  with  a  fauce  made  with  pimento  or 
malaguetta,  fait  and  lemon-juice,  andtaftes 
better  than  dry  bread  in  France.  It  is  like- 
wife  very  agreeable  dew’d  with  wine,  cina- 
mon  and  fugar,  and  alfo  made  into  tarts, 
baked  in  an  oven,  or  raw,  or  boil’d  into 
puddings,  as  I  fhall  more  fully  obferve  here¬ 
after. 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  leaves 
of  this  tree,  were  the  leaves  with  which  our 
firft  parents  covered  their  nakednefs,  are  not 
fo  much  out  of  the  w'ay,  partly  becaufe 
thefe  leaves  are  long  and  broad  enough  for 
that  fervice  ;  for  two  leaves  few’d  together 
will  make  a  frock  for  any  man,  almoft  to 
his  ankles  ;  and  partly,  by  reafon  they  are 
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Barbot.  called  fig-leaves,  and  thefe  trees  bear  the 
.'•✓^^name  of  Indian  figs.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  own’d,  that  they  are  very 
unfit  for  clothing  or  covering,  becaufe  a 
touch  of  the  finger  makes  a  hole  in  them  j 
befides  that,  it  is  faid  Gen.  3.  6.  It  was  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eyes,  and  pleafant  to  the  fight.  If 
hereby  is  meant  the  fruit,  it  does  not  fuit 
with  the  plantan-fig,  whofe  form  is  long, 
and  refembles  a  large  pudding,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  green,  and  has  nothing  in  it  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  beautiful.  Howfoever  that  may 
be,  this  fruit  is  a  very  good  refrefhment  in 
the  hot  climates,  being  of  its  nature  fome- 
what  cooling,  laxative,  and  very  nourifhing. 
Having  obferv’d,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
Eaf  and  IVeJi-Indies,  where  the  authors  have 
drawn  the  figure  of  this  plant,  that  it  was 
not  exactly  done,  I  thought  proper  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  true  draught  in  Plate 
Plate  17. 17.  Letter  N. 

Here  are  two  forts  of  coco-nut  trees,  the 
one  called,  for  diftinftion,  the  right  coco¬ 
tree,  which  fhoots  up  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty,  or  fometimes  fifty  foot,  generally 
(lender  and  {freight,  bears  its  fruit  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  lives  fifty  years  and 
longer. 

Two  forts  branches  or  leaves,  are  like  thofe  of 

trees^'  the  palm,  excepting  that  the  coco-branches 
are  not  fo  long  or  fit  for  the  ufes  the  other 
are  put  to.  The  leaves  are  fome  three,  fome 
four  fathoms  long,  and  it  produces  that 
we  call  the  coco-nut  *,  which,  with  the 
outer  rind  on,  is  bigger  than  a  man’s  head. 
The  outer  rind  being  taken  off,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  fhell,  fome  of  which  will  hold  near 
a  quart.  Within  the  fhell  is  the  nut ;  and 
within  the  nut,  is  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  nut  is  larger  or  fmaller, 
of  pure,  clear,  fweet,  and  refrefhing  water, 
which  is  very  cool  and  pleafant.  The  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  nut  is  alfo  very  good  ;  when  pret¬ 
ty  old,  it  is  fcraped  or  diced,  and  the  fcra- 
pings  being  fet  to  foak  in  about  a  quart  of 
frelh  water,  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  drain’d,  has  the  colour  and  tade 
of  milk  *,  and,  if  it  dands  a  while,  will  have 
a  thick  fcum  on  it  not  unlike  cream.  This 
milk  being  boil’d  with  any  poultry,  rice,  or 
other  meat,  makes  a  very  good  broth,  and 
is  reckoned  very  nourifhing,  and  often  gi¬ 
ven  to  fick  perfons.  Every  fhip  ought  to 
provide  a  quantity  of  thefe  nuts,  when  they 
can  get  them,  to  help  their  fick  men  in  the 
padage.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  ferve  to 
thatch  houfes  *,  the  outer  rind  of  the  nut, 
to  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  and  ropes,  rigging, 
cables,  The  fhell  of  the  nut  makes 

pretty  drinking  cups  *,  it  alfo  burns  well,  and 
makes  a  very  fierce  and  hot  fire.  The  ker¬ 
nel  ferves  indead  of  meat,  and  the  water 
therein  contain’d  indead  of  drink  j  and  if 


the  nut  be  very  old,  the  kernel  will  of  itfelf 
turn  to  oil,  which  is  often  made  ufe  of  to 
fry  with,  but  mod  commonly  to  burn  in 
lamps.  So  that  from  this  tree  it  may  be  faid, 
they  have  meat,  drink,  clothing,  houfes, 
firing  and  rigging  for  their  diips.  But  there, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  Blacks,  no  o- 
ther  advantage  is  made  of  them,  than  what 
the  nut  affords,  both  the  kernel  and  the 
milk  within  it,  being  very  pleafant,  as  has 
been  faid,  when  at  its  full  maturity.  Whild 
the  nut  grows,  it  is  full  of  liquor  within  ; 
but  as  it  ripens,  by  degrees  the  flefh  or  ker¬ 
nel  begins  to  form  itfelf  on  the  infide  of  the 
fhell  •,  and,  by  little  and  little,  that  white 
fubdance  grows  thick  and  hard.  I  prefent 
y^ou  with  my  own  drawing  of  this  tree,  in 

Plate  17.  Letter  Plate  i 

The  wild  coco  or  palm-trees  growing  here, 
bear  a  fruit  which  but  very  few  of  the  Euro-  tne. 
peans  t2X,  tho’  the  Blacks  do.  This  tree  is 
very  much  thicker  than  the  right  coco- tree, 
efpecially  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  of  a  vad 
bignefs  *,  and  what  adds  to  the  oddnefs  of 
its  figure,  is,  that  the  top  and  bottom  are 
one  half  fmaller.  At  the  top  grows  a  fruit, 
which  feems  to  be  the  pith  of  the  tree,  and 
is  call’d  palm-cabbage,  becaufe  it  has  a  fort 
of cabbagy -tade,  or  rather  that  of  bot¬ 
toms  of  artichoaks  ;  iteats  very  well,  either 
boil’d,  and  afterwards  put  into  butter  fauce 
and  nutmeg  •,  or  raw,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
as  green  artichoaks  are  eaten.  See  the  figure 
in  Plate  17.  Letter  O.  The  branches  Plate  17. 
are  commonly  about  nine  or  ten  foot  long 
and  about  a  foot  and  half  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  they  fhoot  forth  leaves  four  foot 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad:  thefe 
leaves  grow  fo  regularly,  that  the  whole 
branch  feems  but  one  entire  leaf.  ITe  cab¬ 
bage,  when  it  iS  cut  out  from  amongd  the 
branches,  is  commonly  fix  inches  about,  and 
a  foot  long,  fome  more  fome  lefs,  and  is 
as  white  as  milk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  grow  great  bunches  of  berries,  of  about 
five  pound  weight,  in  the  diape  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  •,  their  colour  is  red  like  a  cherry, 
and  the  berries  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
black  cherry,  with  a  large  done  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  j  and  they  tade  much  like  Englijh  haws. 

They  never  climb  up  to  get  the  fruit  or  cab¬ 
bage,  becaufe  the  tree  is  fo  high,  and  there 
is  not  any  thing  to  hold  by  *,  and  therefore 
’tis  a  hard  matter  fora  man  to  get  up,  tho* 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  made  up  outwardly 
with  feveral  knots  or  joints,  about  four  in¬ 
ches  from  each  other,  like  bamboe  cane, 
void  of  any  leaves  except  at  the  top. 

Befides  the  coco-nut- trees  and  the  WAdioisr other 
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coco-trees  above  deferibed,  this  country 
furnifh’d  with  four  other  fpecies  or  kinds  of^^.^!”’ 


palm-trees,  tho’  not  fo  plentifully  about  the 
diore,  as  farther  up  inland. 
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Pal  m-W  ine  Trees. 

,  firft  fpecies  is  the  genuine  palm- 

irjjor .  i  which  affords  the  inhabitants 

both  wine  and  oil. 

The  fecond  is  the  palm -wine  tree,  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Fnntin  country,  for  it  grows 
no  where  elfe  ;  the  wine  of  which,  is  there 
call’d  quaker-wine,  for  reafons  given  here¬ 
tofore. 

The  third  fort  is  the  pardon-wine  tree, 
which  grows  no  where  but  in  the  lands  of 
Axm.i  Ancoher^  and  Ahocroe  ;  and  fome,  but 
not  many,  in  the  country  of  Anta. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  criffia-wine  tree, 
which  is  only  peculiar  to  the  countries  of 
Anta.,  Jahs  or  Jahi,  and  Adorn. 

A  fingle  palm-wine  tree,  when  once  at 
maturity,  which  is  at  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
years,  affording  but  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
gallons  of  wine  to  be  drawn  out  of  it,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground 
in  which  the  tree  is  planted,  and  being  af¬ 
terwards  cut  down,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  fewel,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  there 
muft  be  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in 
the  country,  confidering  what  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  that  wine  come  daily  to  the  coaft- 
markets  and  elfewhere,  or  elfe  the  wine 
would  be  foon  at  an  end,  being  commonly 
fold  at  two  Ihillings  the  half  anchor  of  five 
gallons,  or  thereabouts  and  at  fome  times 
and  places,  it  is  one  half  cheaper  than  at  o- 
ther. 

The  right  palm-wine,  being  drank  frefli 
when  it  comes  from  the  tree,  is  delicious, 
and  more  agreeable  than  the  fineft  me- 
theglin  •,  but  withal  fo  ftrong,  that  it  foons 
'a,lm-mne  gets  into  the  head,  and  intoxicates.  But  that 
which  the  country  people  bring  daily  to  the 
coaft,  or  to  markets,  is  nothing  near  fo  a- 
greeable  and  ftrong,  becaufe  of  the  large 
mixture  of  water  they  put  into  it,  tho*  it 
ftill  retains  an  inebriating  quality  ;  which  is 
the  thing  that  renders  it  moft  acceptable  to 
the  Blacks,  who,  from  their  infancy,  are  ufed 
to  ftrong  hot  liquors  :  for  otherwife  this  a- 
dulterated  wine  would  not  be  fo  taking  as  it 
is  generally,  not  only  among  the  meaner 
fort,  but  even  among  thofeof  a  higher  fphere. 

The  quaker-wine  of  Fantin  exceeds  the 
former  fomewhat  in  plealantnefs  of  flavour, 
and  very  much  in  ftrength  *,  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  this,  as  of  the  other,  working  the 
fameefled.  The  trees  whence  *tis  extraded, 
are  commonly  not  much  above  half  as  big 
as  the  genuine  pal m-wine  tree. 

The  pardon- wine  Axim,  and  other  ad¬ 
jacent  places,  is  not  fo  ftrong,  but  has  as 
pleafant  a  tafte. 

Thecriflia-wine  has  no  manner  of  ftrength, 
and  a  very  different  flavour  from  all  the  o- 
ther  abovementioned.  This  wine,  when 
drank  frelh,  taftes  like  milk,  but  can  hardly 
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keep  fweet  above  ten  hours  after  ’tis  drawn  ;  Barbot. 
for  after  that,  it  becomes  quite  four  and 
good  for  nothing. 

The  Blacks  fay,  that  the  frequent  excefles 
thereof  inflames  and  fwells  the  mafculine 
member  prodigioufly :  and  thence  it  muft 
proceed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Anta,  Jabs, 

^.nd  Adorn,  are  much  more  troubled  with 
that  difeafe  than  any  of  the  other  people  a- 
bout  the  fhore. 

The  pardon  and  criflia- wines  are  drawn 
from  the  trees  whilft  they  are  growing,  from 
four,or  five,  or  moreftalks,  every  tree  gene¬ 
rally  (hoots  out.  But  the  right  palm  and 
quaker-wines  are  diftill’d  when  the  trees  are 
old  enough  to  be  cut,  which  is  done  after 
this  manner : 

They  ftrip  the  tree  of  all  its  branches,  and  wine,  ho-a 
when  it  has  ftood  a  few  days,  they  horQ2.Z^ibered. 
little  hole  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  trunk, 
into  which  they  drive  a  fmall  bulrufh  or 
reed  ;  thro’  which,  the  liquor  drops  into  a 
pot  fet  under,  and  tied  to  the  trunk  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Thus  the  wine  diftils,  but  fo  very 
(lowly,  that  it  fcarce  fills  a  pottle  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  this  manner,  it  yields  wine 
for  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fometimes  more 
days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
the  tree  is  planted  in  *,  and  when  it  is  almoft 
exhaufted  of  its  juice,  they  kindle  a  fire  at 
the  bottom  or  (bot  of  it,  in  order  to  draw 
with  a  greater  force,  what  little  liquor  may 
be  ftill  left  in  it.  In  fome  places,  when  the 
pardon  and  criffia-wine  trees  are  drawn 
whilft  yet  growing, and  are  almoft  exhaufted, 
they  cut  them  down,  and  kindle  a  fire  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  hold  a  pot  at  the  other  end  to  receive 
the  liquid  lubftance,  the  force  or  power  of 
the  fire  forces  out. 

This  way  of  extrabling  palm-wine,  (hews 
what  a  multitude  of  palm-trees  there  muft 
be  in  thefe  parts  j  whereas  in  the  Indies, 
they  don’t  draw  off  all  the  wine  at  once, 
but  leave  a  remainder  for  the  nourilhmenc 
and  maintenance  of  the  trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  is  commonly 
five  foot  about,  and  as  high  as  a  man.  The 
quaker-wine  tree  is  not  above  half  fobig. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  palm-trees  (hoot  their 
branches  upwards,  fome  of  which  exceed 
twenty  foot  in  length,  and  are  call’d  bam- 
boes,  much  ufed  for  covering  of  houfes, 
and  for  hedges.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  bam- 
boes  grow  fmall  long  flips,  which  are  their 
leaves. 

The  pardon  and  criflla-trees  grow  much 
like  the  coco-nut  trees,  but  have  a  much 
flenderer  (talk, and  abundantly  (hotter ;  efpe- 
cially  the  crKTia-rrees,  which  are  not  half  fo 
high  as  the  pardon-trees.  All  the  forts  of 
the  wine  aforefaid,  provoke  urine,  and  are 
reckoned  very  good  againft  the  gravel  or 
ftone  in  the  bladder  •,  and  thence  it  muft  be, 

that 
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Barbot.  that  few  or  none  of  the  Blacks  are  troubled 
with  thofe  diftempers  ;  and  tho*  it  will  foon 
make  a  man  drunk,  yet  the  fumes  of  them 
do  not  laft  very  long,  and  caufe  no  head- 
ach.  It  is  a  great  bleffing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  to  be  fo  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  very  little  trouble  and  charges, 
with  fo  comfortable  and  pleafant  a  drink, 
which,  with  the  help  of  bread,  fifh  and  fait, 
fubfiftsmoftof  the  people  on  the  coaft,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  nuts  and  oil,  the  palm-trees 
furnilh  them  with  befides. 

•  Palm-Oil. 

The  nuts  of  genuine  palm-trees,  when 
old,are  cover’d  with  a  black  and  orange- 
colour  Ihell,  and  contain  the  palm-oil  j 
which  is  extradted  by  expreflion,  as  that  of 
olives. 

Thefe  nuts  grow  feveral  of  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  clufter,  at  the  upper  end  or  top  of 
the  trees,  commonly  as  large  as  pigeons-eggs 
clofe  fet  together,  which  at  a  diftance  look 
like  a  large  bunch  of  grapes. 

This  oil  is  naturally  red,  but  if  kept 
fome  years,  turns  almoft  white,  and  may 
be  preferv’d  fweet  twenty  years  or  more, 
if  rightly  potted  and  look’d  to.  It  is  a  little 
naufeous  at  firft,  to  fuch  as  are  unacquainted 
with  it  j  but  to  thofe  who  are,  is  no  defpi- 
cable  fauce,  efpecially  when  new :  it  is  alfo 
very  ftrengthning  and  wholefome,  in  fo 
much  that  fome  prefer  it  there,  in  feveral 
dilhes  before  olive-oil. 

The  pulp  of  thefe  nuts,  after  prefling 
out  the  oil,  is  a  delicate  meat  for  the  Blacks t 
and  when  kept  till  old,  is  extraordinary  good 
to  fatten  hogs,  and  render  their  flelh  very 
Stone  of  firm.  The  ftone  of  the  nut,  is  almofl:  as 
the  nut.  ijjg  as  a  common  walnut,  and  hard  as  iron, 
having  three  very  fmall  holes  or  openings  at 
one  end :  this  ftone  contains  three  fmall  ker¬ 
nels,  as  big  as  fmall  almonds,  and  have  no 
favour. 

Uji  of  This  palm-oil  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  feveral  refpedts  j  for  befides 
its  ferving  to  feafon  their  meat,  fifli,  (^c. 
and  to  burn  in  their  lamps  to  light  them  at 
night,  it  is  an  excellent  ointment  againft 
rheumatick  pains,  winds  and  colds  in  the 
limbs,  or  other  like  difeafes,  being  applied 
very  warm.  The  Blacks  in  general  anoint 
their  bodies  almoft  every  day,  all  over  with 
it  5  which  foftens  and  renders  their  fkin 
fmooth  and  almoft  fhining,  and  thereby 
more  capable  of  bearing  the  intemperances 
of  rain  and  weather. 

I  have  been  very  prolix  in  the  defeription 
of  all  thefe  different  forts  of  palm,  coco¬ 
nut,  and  of  the  pizang-trees,  plantans  and 
bananas.  But  I  thought  it  a  fervice  to  fuch 
as  fhall  frequent  that  part  of  Guinea^  the 
produdions  of  the  aforefaid  plants  being 
of  fo  great  ufe  and  benefit  to  the  travellers. 
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which  has  been  the  principal  motive  of  my 
undertaking  fo  laborious  and  tedious  a  work 
as  this  is. 

Here  are  very  few  or  no  orange-trees,  ex-  orm^e^ 
cept  in  the  country  of  Ax'im^  which  is  richly  . 
ftored  with  the  fweet  as  well  as  four.  The 
fweet  are  pretty  good,  and  of  an  agreeable 
tafte  ;  there  are  fome- of  thefe  orange-trees, 
in  each  of  the  gardens  of  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
lijh  and  Danes  chief  forts,  and  on  the  hill 
near  Boutry  fort,  but  efpecially  at  Mina, 

There  the  general’s  large  garden  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  full  of  them,  fome  little  ftiort  of  China, 

The  lemon,  or  rather  lime-trees,  lemon^ 
all  over  the  coaft,  but  efpecially  at 
where  in  favourable  feafons,  they  make 
above  two  hundred  cafks  of  lime-juice,  be-* 
fides  great  quantities  of  the  fmalleft  lemons 
pickled.  The  lemon-juice  fells  there  com-- 
monly  at  about  twenty  or  twenty  five  Ihil- 
lings  Englijh  xht  cAk.  The  lemons  or  limes 
are  generally  no  larger  than  a  fmall  egg, 
very  crabbed  and  four.  The  juice  is  ufed 
by  the  Blacks  for  fauces,  as  alfo  to  wafli 
their  teeth,  to  preferve  them  from  fcorbu- 
tick  humours :  and  fuch  fliips  as  carry  flaves 
to  America,  provide  a  quantity  of  that  juice 
for  their  flaves  and  failors  againft  the  feurvy. 

I  think  there  is  fome  made  at  Axim,  Man- 
frou  and  Bouiry,  but  not  in  any  quantity. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  w2Lter-mter- 
melons,  an  agreeable  and  rich  fruit,  becaufe  melom. 
there  is  no  plenty  of  them  there,  through 
the  lazinefs  of  the  Blacks ;  for  there  might 
be  abundance  along  this  coaft,  the  climate 
being  proper  for  them,  as  appears  by  what 
the  gardens  of  the  Europeans,  and  efpecially 
the  Dutch,  afford  of  this  fruit. 

They  grow  in  the  fame  manner  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  but  bear  a  different  leaf ;  and  are 
about  twice  as  big  as  melons  in  France^ 
being  in  their  prime  in  July  and  Augujl : 
and  in  feafonable  years  they  have  them  twice 
a  year. 

This  fruit  is  lefs  injurious,  and  much 
healthier  for  a  feverifli  perfon,  than  the 
Anana. 

The  water-melon  being  yet  unripe,  and 
not  at  its  full  bignels,  is  green  without  and 
white  within  ;  but  when  come  to  maturity, 
the  green  rind  becomes  fpeckled  with  white, 
and  the  whitenefs  that  was  within,  is  then 
fomewhat  intermix’d  with  red  :  the  more  | 
red  it  has,  the  riper  and  the  more  delicious 
it  is,  being  watry,  refrefhing  and  cooling. 

The  prsecoce-melon  is  eaten  like  a  falad, 
after  the  manner  of  cucumbers,  which  it 
fomewhat  refembles,  having  fuch  kernels ; 
which  when  the  fruit  is  full  ripe,  turn  black, 
and  are  then  fit  to  plant.  The  flefli  of  this 
Iruit,  is  a  watry  congealed  fubftance,  which 
melts  in  the  mouth,  as  foon  as  chew’d,  and 
therefore  a  man  may  eat  a  whole  melon, 
without  much  difficulty. 

Wild- 
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W  I  L  D-T  REES. 

S  to  the  wild-trees,  the  beft  part  of 
the  whole  coaft  is  well  furnifh’d  with 
them  of  all  fizes,  but  efpecially  towards  the 
inland  countries,  where  the  ftately  woods, 
and  fweet  charming  groves  ferve  to  render 
the  malignity  of  the  place  more  fupportable; 
for  ’tis  a  perfeft  delight  to  travel  the  inland 
countries  up  land,  tho’  the  roads  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  incommodious  and  bad,  as  has 
been  already  obferved.  The  countries  of 
and  about  Mina  and  are  more  bare 

of  trees  than  other  places  of  the  GoM  Coajt. 
Zotm-  Molt  of  the  forts  and  fpecies  of  wild-trees, 
rees.  of  another  kind  than  what  Europe  com¬ 

monly  produces,  and  therefore  it  is  not  eafy 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  them.  Amongft  the 
feveral  fpecies  thereof,  only  one  is  properly 
named  •,  and  that  is  the  capot-tree,  or  the 
cotton -tree,  becaufe  on  them  grows  a  fort 
of  cotton-wool,  there  call’d  capot,  which 
is  very  ufeful  in  that  fcorching  climate,  for 
filling  of  beds,  feathers  being  much  too 
hot. 

Some  of  thefe  trees  are  fo  high,  that  their 
branches  and  top  are  fcarce  to  be  reach’d,  by 
a  common  mulket-fliot.  The  wood  of  this 
capot-tree,  is  light  and  porous,  and  fcarce 
proper  for  any  other  ufe,  but  to  make  ca¬ 
noes.  And  the  great  ones  made  at  Axim  and 
Cormentin-,  where  the  Blacks  are  dextrous 
artifts  at  fuch  work,  being  generally  better 
than  thirty  foot  long,  and  proportionably 
broad,  made  of  a  ftrait  piece  of  wood,  e- 
qually  thick  all  over  •,  and  confidering  few 
trees  grow  diredlly  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  canoes  do  not  amount  to  above  half 
the  bulk  of  the  tree,  and  thence  to  infer 
how  prodigious  high  and  large  fuch  trees 
muft  needs  be. 

The  inhabitants  do  not  ftick  to  affirm, 
there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees,  in  the  country 
large  enough  to  fhelter  or  cover  twenty 
thoufand  men  under  them. 

There  is  one  tree  at  Axim^  which  ten  men 
could  fcarce  fathom,  for  the  prodigious 
fprouts,  which  clofely  furround  it. 

Thefe  trees  are  full  of  thorny  prickles. 
Some  grow  up  in  fuch  a  wonderful  manner, 
that  it  furpaffes  what  the  moft  Ikilful  artift 
could  do  ;  others  grow  fo  thick,  and  their 
ffiady  boughs  are  fo  wide  extended,  that 
they  form  entire  alleys  ;  which  afford  an 
amazing  frdsfadtion  to  any  who  are  inclined 
to  take  the  pleafure  of  walking  along  them. 

The  capot-trees  commonly  grow  to  the 
greateft  height  and  widenefs,  when  planted 
on  moift  grounds,  and  near  the  lides  of  ri- 
I  vers  and  watry  places. 

It  is  very  likely  there  are  good  large  trees, 
fit  to  make  mails,  if  not  for  the  greateft 
ffiips,  at  leaft  for  barks,  yachts  and  floops. 
But  as  yet,  I  have  not  heard  that  any  £«ro- 
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peans  have  made  any  ufe  of  them  ;  for  had  BAiiiio-r. 
Inch  trees  fit  for  larger  or  Imaller  mails, 
been  found  up  the  country,  it  would  be- a 
very  difficult  talk  to  bring  them  down  to 
the  fhore,  the  ways  being  every  where  fo 
very  narrow  and  crooked. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  trees,  very 
fit  for  curious  works  in  wood,  and  particu- 
larly  the  country  of  Anta,  and  that  of  Acron, 
have  abundance  of  fine  yellow  wood,  where¬ 
of  very  neat  tables,  chairs,  and  fuch  other 
neceffaries  may  be  made. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  difeourfe  of  trees, 
with  obferving  that  the  Blacks^  in  all  parts 
of  this  country,  have  fet  a  fide  and  confe- 
crated  fome  peculiar  trees,  as  they  do  moun¬ 
tains,  rocks,  the  fea,  and  other  inanimate 
beings,  under  which  they  perform  their  re¬ 
ligious  worlhip-,  thefe  being  generally  fuch 
as  nature  has  given  the  greateft  perfeftion 
to,  as  I  lhall  farther  relate  in  the  courfe  of 
this  defeription. 

Salt  made. 

HERE  the  land  is  fo  high,  that  By  boiling. 
the  fea,  or  falt-rivers  cannot  overflow 
it,  the  natives  boil  fait  water  fo  long  in  cop¬ 
pers,  or  earthen  pots  or  pans,  made  on  pur- 
pole,  till  it  comes  to  the  confluence  of  fait ; 
but  this  is  neither  the  fhorteft,  nor  the  moft 
profitable  way. 

At  thofe  places  where  the  fea,  or  falt-ri-  By  the  fun. 
vers  frequently  overflow,  they  dig  pits  to 
receive  that  water  ^  as  at  Corfo.,  Anamahou., 
and  Acra :  afterwards  the  fun  dries  up  the  li¬ 
quid  part,  and  the  fait  remains  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  much  help’d  by  the  nitrous 
quality  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  trouble,  any  farther  than  looking 
to  it  now  and  then,  and  gathering  it  when 
made. 

Such  Blacks  as  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
have  copper  boilers,  ufe  the  earthen  pots 
above-mention’d,  fetting  ten  or  twelve  of 
them  clofe  to  one  another,  in  two  rows,  all 
cemented  together  with  clay,  as  if  done  by 
a  bricklayer,  keeping  a  fire  under  them, 
continually  fed  with  wood.  This  is  a  te¬ 
dious  and  toilfome  way  of  making  fait,  and 
the  quantity  it  produces  is  lefs  confiderable. 

The  fait  made  or  boil’d  along  the  coaft,  jy/hUe. 
is  generally  very  white,  except  at  Acra  \ 
but  that  made  in  the  Fantin  country  is  like 
the  very  fnow. 

The  fait  produced  in  the  pits,  is  generally 
more  fharp  and  tart  than  that  which  is  n\:iditbefl. 
by  boiling,  which  on  the  other  hand  is 
commonly  more  pleafant  and  better  tafted, 
and  confequently  more  valuable. 

The  proper  feafon  of  the  year  to  make 
fait,  efpecially  in  the  pits,  is  from  the  latter 
end  of  November,  till  the  beginning  of 
March  *,  the  fun  being  t-hen  in  the  Zenith, 
and  confequently  his  force  greater  than  at 

G  g  g  any 
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Barbot.  any  other  time  of  the  jear.  The  fame  is 
alfo  the  feafon  to  carry  it  into  all  the  inland 
countries,  for  then  the  Blacks  come  down 
from  thofe  parts  in  great  numbers,  to  buy 
it  of  the  falt-boilers,  and  carry  it  away  in 
round  reed  baflcets,  made  like  fugar-loaves, 
and  cover’d  with  the  leaves  of  the  fame  reeds 
the  bafkets  are  made  of,  to  keep  the  fait 
from  any  wet,  and  from  the  fcorching  heats ; 
which  were  it  not  for  the  clofe  packing  of 
thofe  balkets,  would  foon  turn  the  fait  very 
black.  The  faid  baflcets  are  carry’d  on  the 
backs  of  flaves,  tho*  never  fo  far,  or  in  fo 
great  number. 

It  is  fcarce  credible  how  the  fait  will  har¬ 
den,  by  lying  any  time  in  thofe  balkets, 
where  it  confolidates  into  one  entire  lump, 
fo  hard  and  firm,  that  it  requires  a  great 
force  to  break  it.  The  Blacks  call  fait  Inkin. 


The  fait  of  the  coaft  in  general,  does 
not  keep  its  favour  very  long,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  the  meat  faked  w'ith 
it,  which  grows  fharp  and  bitter. 

The  Blacks  all  along  the  coafl  are  en¬ 
rich’d  by  boiling,  or  making  of  filt,  and 
might  kill  make  a  much  greater  advantage, 
if  they  were  not  fo  often  at  war  among 
themfelves ;  becaufe  all  the  inland  people, 
from  very  remote  parts,  mull  fetch  it  from 
the  coafl,  and  the  carriage  fo  far  up  the  in¬ 
land,  being  very  chargeable,  the  poorcft 
fort  of  the  natives,  are  forc’d  to  make  ufe 
of  a  faltifh  fort  of  herb,  inflead  of  fair, 
which  is  there  fo  exceflive  dear,  that. in  fome 
places  far  up  from  ^cra,  they  fay,  a  Have, 
and  fometimes  two,  are  given  for  a  handful  ^ 
of  fait. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  wild  and  tame  creatures  ;  elephants^  buffaloes^  tygers,  jackals,  crocodiles, 
wild-boars,  civet-cats,  wild-cats^  deer,  antelopes,  apes,  monkeys  and  ba¬ 
boons  i  the  fluggard,  fnakes  and  ferpents,  lizards,  cameleons,  porcupines, 
field-rats ;  cows,  fieep,  fwine,  goats,  horfes,  ajfes,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice 


and  weafels. 
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lev  at  f“|  1  HIS  part  of  fouth  Guinea,  tho*  not 
A;  altogether  deflitute  of  elephants,  ef- 
pecially  up  the  inland  country,  which  is 
moft  fliady  and  wooded  ;  yet  is  nothing 
near  fo  abundantly  flock’d  with  thofe  vail 
creatures,  as  are  all  the  lands  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Gold  Coaji,  from  IJfeny  to  cape 
Pahnas,  and  fo  onward  that  fame  way, 
which  is  infer’d  from  the  great  multitude 
of  teeth,  which  has  been  there  traded  for, 
every  year  fucceflively,  from  almoft  time 
out  of  mind  ;  and  particularly  on  the  ^la- 
qua  coafl,  whither,  thofe  immenfe  numbers 
of  the  faid  teeth,  are  in  all  probability 
brought  down  from  the  adjacent  inland 
countries  of  Augwina,  Jummora,  and  others 
unknown.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Gold  Coafi,  there  is  no  manner  of  trade 
for  teeth,  that  I  ever  could  hear  of ;  or  if 
there  be  any  at  fome  particular  time,  it 
muft  be  towards  the  weft  end  of  it,  and 
they  mull  be  brought  down  thither  from 
the  abovemention’d  inland  countries,  and 
from  thofe  of  Igwira,  Ahocroe,  Ancoher, 
and  Axim,  in  which  there  is  a  much  greater 
number  of  elephants,  than  in  all  the  other 
countries  from  cape  ’Pres  Pont  as,  to  the  far- 
theft  end  of  the  coaft  eaftward.  The  rea- 
fon  given  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  faid 
countries,  efpecially  thofe  between  Anta 
and  Acra,  have  been  long  well  peopled  ; 
and  it  is  rare  that  any  elephant  is  feen  about 
the  fhore,  tho*  it  may  now  and  then  happen, 
fome  one  happening  to  ftray  from  the  inland 


countries.  This  is  very  fortunate  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  the  elephants  being 
fo  mifchievous  to  the  fruits  and  plants,  as 
they  are-,  for  they  beat  down  Hone  or  brick-  Cajldown 
walls,  without  much  exerting  their  ftrength, 
and  feeming  only  to  touch  them  lightly. 

Much  lefs  do  they  find  any  difficulty  in 
tearing  the  coco-nut  trees,  which  they  do 
with  as  much  eafe  as  alufty  man  can  over¬ 
throw  a  child  of  three  years. of  age  and  be¬ 
ing  lovers  of  figs,  bananas,  and  ocher  forts 
of  fruit,  they  would  deftroy  all  the  trees 
which  bear  them,  devouring  not  only  the 
fruit,  but  the  branches,  and  of  fome  the 
very  ftem.  The  fame  they  would  do  with 
the  corn,  could  they  come  at  it.  For  this 
reafon,  if  any  elephants  happen  to  appear 
near  the  fhore,  the  country  people  all  gather 
to  affault  them  with  their  fire-arms,  either 
to  kill,  or  drive  them  up  the  country  into 
the  woods,  which  are  their  natural  refuge 
and  ftielter.  Thefe  encounters  with  ele¬ 
phants  feldom  happen  without  the  death  of  ' 

one  or  more  Blacks,  either  trampled  under  ’ 

feet,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  them,  as  has  i 

been  often  feen,  when  any  of  them  have  f 

come  in  fight  of  the  forts  or  towns. 

The  Guinea  elephants  are  not  Smaller 

near  fo  large  and  monftrous  as  travellers'^'*"  ■ 
fpeak  of  in  the  Eajl-lndies  for  in  Guinea 
they  feldom  exceed  thirteen  foot  in  height, 
whereas  in  India  they  are  reported  to  be 
twenty,  or  upwards.  Nor  are  there  white 
elephants  known  here,  as  is  faid  to  be  there. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice,  that 
I  fome 
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fomc  relations  Inform  us,  there  are  white 
elephants  farther  up  in  Africa,  along  the 
river  Niger,  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  country  of 
Zanguehar. 

Swift.  Such  as  the  elephants  are  in  Guinea,  they 
are  certainly  ftrong  and  fwift  creatures.  I 
have  already  faid  fomething  of  their  ftrength, 
and  as  for  fwifcnefs,  tho’  of  fo  great  bulk, 
no  horfe  can  out-run  them.  The  Blacks 
Mina  call  an  elephant  OJfon. 

Their  qua-  This  creature  is  fo  well  known  almoft 
litiei.^  throughout  Europe,  that  it^will  be  abfolutely 
needlefs  to  proceed  to  a  defcription  of  its 
form  and  figure  ;  much  lefs  to  repeat  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  reported  of  its  natural  do¬ 
cility,  wonderful  inftind,  if  we  may  not 
call  it  underftanding,  and  many  other  lin¬ 
gular  qualities,  which  naturalifts  aflign  it, 
as  well  as  Indian  travellers.  That  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  many  furprifing  mo¬ 
tions  and  actions,  has  been  fufiiciently  made 
known  in  Europe,  by  fuch  of  them  as  have 
been  expofed  to  publick  view  in  feveral 
.  cities,  as  Paris,  London,  Amfterda7n,  &c. 

As  to  their  ftrength  and  fury,  when  en¬ 
raged,  after  being  made  drunk  with  wine, 
and  mulberry  juice,  read  i  Maccab.  vi.  34. 
and  3  Maccab.  v.  i,  and  30.  There  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  elephants  in  that  condition  did 
mighty  execution  in  a  battle,  particularly 
if  the  mulberry  juice  and  wine  were  mix’d 
with  a  quantity  of  frankincenfe. 

I  fuppofe  the  faid  elephants  mentioned  in 
the  Maccabees,  were  fent  from  Nubia,  or 
Abijjinia  into  Egypt,  fince  king  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  could  get  five  hundred  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  to  ferve  him  in  his  battels,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  texts  •,  for  he  could  not  fo 
conveniently  have  got  fuch  a  number  out 
of  Afia. 

...  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  argue  about  the 
length  of  their  life,  which  is  fo  varioufly 
reprefented.  As  to  this  particular,  I  lhall 
only  infer,  by  way  of  confequence,  that 
they  live  very  long,  confidering  we  fee 
many  of  their  teeth  which  weigh  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  each,  that  is,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds  the  two  teeth,  each 
elephant  having  two  of  an  equal  weight 
and  bignefs  ;  and  it  muft  be  fuppos’d,  that 
fuch  prodigious  heavy  teeth  cannot  grow 
to  that  bulk  and  folidity  under  many  years. 
This  exceffive  weight,  in  my  opinion, 
hdueth,  refutes  another  opinion  fufficiently  receiv’d 
among  fome  people,  that  this  beaft  fheds 
thofe  teeth  *,  for  if  they  did,  how  could  we 
find  fuch  monftrous  teeth,  without  the  ani¬ 
mal  liv’d  very  many  years  after  fuch  fhed- 
ding  ?  But  where  is  the  perfon  that  has 
lived  long  enough  to  make  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  to  its  age,  copulation,  pregnancy, 
bringing  forth,  i^c.  That  knowledge  muft 
be  had  in  the  woods  where  thofe  creatures 
conftantly  live ;  and  it  is  moft  likely  that 


no  perfon  ever  refided  long  enough  in  thofe  Barbot. 
defarts  to  fatisfy  his  own,  or  other  men’s 
curiofity  as  to  thofe  particulars. 

I  have  heard  ol  another  queftion  ftarted 
by  Camerarius,  who  follows  the  opinion  of 
Bodin  and  is,  whether  it  be  proper  to  call 
thefe  excrefcencies  teeth,  or  horns,  and  de¬ 
fences,  it  being  well  known,  fays  Bodin, 
that  the  animal  makes  no  other  ufe  of  them, 
but  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  tear  and  rend 
whatfoever  oppofes  it  befides,  that  it  is 
againft  the  courfe  of  nature  for  teeth  to 
grow  out  from  the  skull,  as  thefe  do,  but 
out  of  the  jaws.  I  leave  this  to  be  decided 
by  naturalifts. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  elephants,  ass^w^? 
the  Lybian,  the  Indian,  the  marfh,the  moun-'/’^**' 
tain,  and  the  wood  elephant.  The  marfli 
has  blue  and  fpungy  teeth,  hard  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  difficult  to  be  wrought 
and  bored,  being  full  of  little  knots. 

The  mountain  are  fierce  and  ill  condition’d, 
their  teeth  fmaller,  but  whiter  and  better 
fhaped.  The  field  elephant  is  the  beft, 
good-natured,  docible,  and  has  the  largeil 
white  teeth,  eafier  to  be  cut  than  any  other, 
and  may  by  bending  be  fhaped  into  any 
form,  according  to  Juvenal. 

The  female  excels  the  male  in  dtength, 
but  is  more  timorous.  It  has  two  teats, 
not  on  the  breaft,  but  backwards,  and  more 
concealed.  In  bringing  forth,  their  pains 
are  very  great,  and  they  are  faid  to  fquat 
down  on  their  hinder  legs.  Some  fay,  tliey 
bring  but  one  young  one  at  a  time,  others 
fay  four  *,  which  fee  and  go  as  foon  as  come 
into  the  world,  and  fuck  with  the  mouth, 
not  with  the  trunk. 

The  male’s  pizzleis  fmall,  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  creature,  and  like  a  ftal- 
lion’s  ;  his  tefticles  appear  not,  but  abfcond 
about  the  reins,  which  renders  them  the 
fitter  for  generation.  Their  feet  are  round 
like  horfes  hoofs,  not  hard,  but  much 
larger ;  the  fkin  is  rough  and  hard,  but 
more  on  the  back  than  the  belly.  They 
have  four  teeth  to  chew  with,  befides  the 
tufks  which  fticlc  out  at  their  jaws,  which 
are  crooked,  but  thofe  of  the  females 
ftrait. 

Whether  the  Blacks  value  the  elephants 
flelli  as  good  food,  or  whether  they  do  it 
to  rid  their  land  of  fuch  mifchievous  crea¬ 
tures,  or  for  the  advantage  of  their  teeth, 
they  often  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  hunt 
them,  efpecially  in  the  inland  countries, 
beyond  Anta,  and  even  at  Anta,  where 
abundance  of  elephants  are  killed,  being 
fo  numerous  up  the  country,  that  they  often 
come  down  to  the  coaft  and  near  the  forts, 
where  they  do  much  harm. 

The  common  way  of  killing  them  is,  by 
fhooting  with  bullets,  which  are 
doing  execution  immediately,  that  fome- 

times 
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Barbot.  times  two  hundred  fhall  be  fpent  upon  one 
of  thofe  creatures,  without  making  it  fall, 
the  leaden  bullets  being  quite  flatted  when 
they  hit  their  bones,  without  breaking  or 
piercing  them  •,  and  fome  parts  of  their  fkin 
are  fo  hard,  that  they  are  not  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  them,  tho’  fometimes  they  are 
hurt  and  will  bleed  very  much.  There¬ 
fore  thofe  who  are  more  expert  make 
ufe  of  iron  Hugs,  the  leaden  bullets  be¬ 
ing  too  foft  to  break  their  bones,  or  pe¬ 
netrate  fome  parts  of  their  fkin.  However 
it  fometimes  happens,  that  one  leaden  fhot 
will  kill  an  elephant,  when  it  hits  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  tho’  even  there  the 
bullet  is  flatted.  Some  pretend  that  is  the 
only  place  where  an  elephant  is  vulnerable  ; 
but  we  read  in  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees, 
chap.  vi.  ver.  43,  and  46,  that  Eleazar, 
furnamed  AbaranX^\\^<^  a  mighty  elephant, 
which  carry’d  thirty  arm.’d  men^  by  thruf- 
ting  a  fword  or  fpear  into  his  belly,  which 
fliows  that  there  the  fkin  is  eafily  pierced  J 
but  that  zealous  Jew  being  obliged  to  get 
under  that  monftrous  beaft,  to  wound  it, 
which  loft  him  his  life,  being  cruflied  to 
death  by  it ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  fo  pe¬ 
netrable  every  where,  but  only  in  fome 
particular  part. 

Their  pf}  When  the  elephant  is  thus  killed,  or 

eaten.  rnortally  wounded,  they  immediately  cut 
off  the  trunk,  that  being  the  moft  offenfive 
member  *,  which  is  fo  hard  and  tough,  that 
they  can  fcarce  feparate  it  from  the  head  at 
thirty  ftrokes.  If  the  beaft  be  yet  alive, 
that  makes  it  roar  dreadfully,  and  as  foon  as 
the  trunk  is  off,  it  dies.  Then  every  man 
cuts  off  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  flefh  to 
carry  home  and  eat.  The  tail  is  much  va¬ 
lued  to  make  fans,  which  fome  ufe  in  fcorch- 
ing  calm  weather. 

When  the  elephant  efcapes  from  the 
hunters,  he  generally  makes  to  the  next 
water,  river,  or  brook,  to  wafh  and  cool 
himfelfj  efpecially  if  he  bleeds,  and  then 
hafles  away  to  the  woods.  He  is  not  foon 
provoked  when  fet  upon  *,  but  once  enraged, 
will  tear  and  deftroy  wh?Toever  ftands  in 
his  way,  and  if  a  man  happens  to  be  with¬ 
in  reach,  will  lay  hold  of  him  with  his  trunk, 
and  trample  on  him,  and  perhaps  tear  his 
body  in  pieces  ;  then  ftand  flill  unconcerned, 
and  fometimes  take  up  a  muflcet,  and  beat 
it  into  fhivers. 

They  fwim  The  Blacks  affirm,  that  the  elephants 

never  fet  upon  any  man  they  meet  acciden¬ 
tally  in  the  woods ;  but  if  provoked  by 
hunting,  will  purfue  them  even  into  the 
water :  for  notwithflanding  their  vafl:  bulk, 
they  fwim  very  well,  as  has  been  feen  in 
Gamboa  river,  where  they  have  purfued  men 
in  canoes,  and  would  have  deflroyed  them, 
w’ere  it  not  that  they  had  the  good  fortune 


to  kill  them  at  one  fhot,  hitting  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  has  been  obferved. 
However  that  is,  I  would  not  advife  any 
man,  who  values  his  life,  to  come  fo  near 
an  elephant  ;  for  tho’  fome  have  pafs’d  by 
unmolefted,  yet  others  have  found  much 
difficulty  to  efcape  them,  and  many  have 
perifhed. 

I  have  been  told  another  way  of  hunting  Taken  m 
elephants  up  the  inland,  where  the  ufe 
fire-arms  is  not  fo  common.  There  the 
Blacks  dig  large  pits  in  the  ground,  which 
they  fill  with  water,  and  lay  acrofs  it  flight 
wood,  or  bamboes,  fo  clofe  as  to  bear  a- 
bundance  of  leaves,  or  other  greens  to  cover 
the  mouth,  only  leaving  fo  much  open,  as 
that  the  elephant  may  fee  the  water,  to 
which  he  foon  makes  to  drink  or  cool  him- 
felf,  and  fo  drops  into  the  pit.  Then  the 
Blacks  who  lie  hid  to  obferve  it  in  the 
thickets,  fall  upon  the  beafl:  thus  fecured 
and  kill  it,  without  any  danger  to  themfelves, 
with  their  javelins  and  arrows. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  authors, 
that  when  the  elephant  finds  himfelf  near 
death,  he  commonly  makes  into  the  woods, 
and  thickets,  which  is  fuppofed,  becaufe 
their  fkeletons  are  often  found  in  fuch 
places  j  but  it  being  certain  that  their  con- 
ftant  abode  is  in  the  woods,  as  is  ufual  with 
all  wild  beafls,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  obfervation ;  for  where  they  always 
live,  there  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  com¬ 
monly  die.  That  they  delight  in  fhady 
and  watery  places,  is  exprefs’d  by  Job  in 
his  noble  defcription  of  the  elephant,  chap, 
xl.  ver.  10,  to  19,  and  ver.  21,  22.  He 
lieth  under  the  Jhady  trees,  in  the  covert  of 
the  reed  and  fens.  ‘The  Jhad'^  trees  cover  him 
with  their  Jhadow ;  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compafs  him  about. 

The  inftance  I  have  brought  above  of 
Eleazar  the  Maccabee,  killing  a  monftrous 
elephant,  by  thrufting  his  fword  or  fpear  into 
his  belly,  ffiews  that  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  wound  this  vaft  creature,  call’d  by  Job, 
chap.  xl.  ver.  16.  the  chief  of  the  ways 
of  God  the  fkin  being  there  thinner  and 
tenderer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  more  eafily  enter’d  by  any 
weapon. 

The  Blacks  here  are  not  like  the  Eaf-  Elephants  ■{ 
Indians,  efpecially  thofe  of  who  tame  ' 

elephants  in  lefs  than  a  month,  and  make 
ufe  of  them  to  travel,  or  in  their  wars  ;  and 
yet  in  Guinea  they  are  much  fmaller,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  ;  but  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  to  eat  their  flefh  and  trade  with  their  ' ! 

teeth.  j 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  rhinocerots  in^*’ 
thefe  parts  of  Africa,  and  fuppofe  there  are  | 

none  ;  which  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  they  be¬ 
ing  the  elephants  greateft  enemies. 

B  U.F- 
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B  U  F  FA  L  O  E  S. 

'‘T^  HEY  are  not  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  one  is  fcarce  Teen  in  two 
or  three  years,  tho’  in  other  parts  they  are 
numerous,  efpecially  to  the  eaftward,  along 
the  bight  of  Guinea.  They  are  of  a  reddifh 
hair,  much  about  the  fize  of  an  ox,  with 
ftrait  horns,  lying  backwards,  and  run  very 
fwift.  Their  flefh  is  good,  when  they  are 
fed  on  fat  meadow  ground.  Thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  if  lliot,  and  not  mortally  wounded, 
will  run  at  men  and  kill  them  ;  to  avoid 
which  dangers,  the  Blacks  get  upon  trees 
and  Ihoot  from  thence,  continuino-  there, 
if  they  do  not  kill,  till  the  beaftTs  gone, 
and  thus  they  defbroy  many  of  them. 

T  Y  G  E  R  s, 

ARE  wonderful  numerous,  and  by 'the 
Blacks  called  Bohen.  They  are  a  great 
plague  to  the  country.  Axim,  Acra,  and 
Anta  are  full  of  them',  but  more  efpecially 
Anta.  There  are  four  or  five  forts  of  them, 
each  differing  in  fize  and  fpots.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  tygers,  panthers, 
leopards,  ounces,  (Ac.  all  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  tygers.  I  can 
give  no  juft  account  of  the  feveral  forts. 
They  are  very  mifchievous  to  the  Blacks, 
as  well  as  to  cattle  •,  but  they  will  not 
affault  men,  as  long  as  they  can  find  beafts 
to  feed  on,  which  failing,  whatfoever  hu¬ 
man  creature  falls  in  their  way,  is  in  great 
danger. 

1  he  common  fort  of  tygers  along  the 
coaft  are  as  big  as  an  ordinary  calf,  furnifh’d 
with  large  feet  and  talons,  their  fkin  all  over 
diverfily’d  with  curious  black  fpots,  the  reft 
of  the  hair  being  of  a  pale  yellow.  They 
are  fo  frequently  carry’d  about  from  one 
town  to  another  in-.Europe  to  fhow,  that  it 
will  be  needlcfs  to  be  more  particular  in 
their  defcription,  moft  perfons  having  ob- 
ferved  that  they  very  much  refemble  a  cat, 
and  are  bearded  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ravenous  creatures  very  often  come 
at  night,  not  only  near,  but  into  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  forts,  and  much  more  to  the  houfes 
of  the  Blacks,  where  they  do  much  harm, 
and  will  leap  over  a  wall  feveral  foot  high. 
They  carry  away  into  the  woods  cows, 
fwine,  ftieep,  goats,  dogs,  or  any  other 
beafts,  and  for  want  of  them,  feize  on  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  as  I  have  faid,  which  often 
occafions  difmal  accidents.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  the  Blacks  have  made  it  a  law,  in  thofe 
parts,  which  are  moft  pefter’d  with  tygers, 
and  particularly  at  Axim,  that  whofoever 
takes  or  kills  one,  fhall  have  the  privilege 
of  feizing  all  the  palm- wine  which  is  brought 
to  the  market  in  eight  days,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  thing  for  it  *,  and  they  commonly 
feaft  during  thofe  eight  days,  fhooting, 
VoL.  V. 


dancing,  and  indulging  all  manner  of  fports  Barbot. 
and  paftimes. 

They  have  feveral  ways  to  catch  or  kill 
the  tygers.  Some  Ihoot  them  with  fire¬ 
arms,  which  thofe  fierce  creatures  are  not 
afraid  of ;  but  if  the  man  mifies  his  mark, 
he  is  in  extreme  danger  of  his  life,  for  the 
tyger  will  fcarce  fail  to  feize  him  about  the 
ftioulders  with  his  fore-feet,  and  with  his 
teeth  tear  him  in  pieces,  beginning  generally 
at  his  fide,  unlefs  fpeedily  relieved  by  fome 
wonderful  accident.  Several  of  the  Blacks 
going  out  together  to  deftroy  the  tygers  af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  it  often  happens  that  fome 
one  of  the  company  is  kill’d  by  their  ran¬ 
dom  fhots. 

Others  up  the  inland  countries,  make  ufe  Traps  for 
of  traps  to  catch  them,  not  unlike  thofe  we 
ufe  for  mice,  only  proportionable  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  creature,  as  here  reprefented 
in  the  cut,  laying  a  confiderable  weight  on  Plate  1-, 
the  trap,  to  keep  it  fteady  on  the  ground,  fig.  E. 
and  baiting  it  with  fome  large  piece  of  flefh, 

^  or  a  fmall  fwine  or  goat,  in  the  night.  Thus 
they  take  fome,  if  men  be  at  hand  to  kill 
them  there,  before  they  have  time  to  tear 
the  cage  or  trap  in  pieces  with  their  teeth. 

When  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  is  prefented  a- 
gainft  them,  they  furioufly  take  it  in  their 
mouth,  by  which  means,  it  iseafier  to  kill 
them,  firing  the  gun  into  their  bodies. 

The  inland  Blacks  eat  the  flefh  of  tygers,  Tcttn’d. 
and  make  feveral  ornaments  of  their  fkins. 

In  fome  parts  they  keep  the  young  ones, 
and  breed  them  up  fo  tame,  that  they  play 
with  them  like  cats ;  but  there  is  no  trufting 
to  them  when  grown  up,  for  nature  at  laft 
prevails,  and  they  become  mifchievous. 

Jac  KAL  s, 

jn  Y  fome  reckon’d  wild  dogs,  are  as  shape,  fze 
and  ravenous  as  the  tygers,  but  not  fo 
common  on  the  Gold  Coajl ;  yet  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  lands  ofA- 
era  z.Vidi  Aquamhoe.  They  are  generally  as 
big  as  fheep,  with  longer  legs,  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  are  very  thick, 
having  terrible  talons ;  and  are  very  ftrong  ; 
their  hair  fhort,  and  fpotted  ;  their  head 
flat  and  broad  ;  the  teeth  fliarp. 

Thefe  creatures  are  fo  bold,  that  they  How  m\i. 
will  feize  on  any  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way,  whether  men  or  beafts;  and  come, 
as  well  as  the  tygers,  under  the  walls 
of  the  forts,  to  feize  fheep,  hogs,  cows,  ^c. 

Several  of  them  are  kill’d  as  follows :  they 
lay  feveral  mufkets,  well  loaded,  with  the 
locks  cover’d  by  fmall  boxes,  and  a  cord 
faftned  to  the  triggers,  and  a  piece  of  mut¬ 
ton  fo  faftned  to  it,  that  as  foon  as  the  beaft 
feizes  it,  the  piece  goes  off,  and  very  often 
fhoots  them. 

There  are  many  ftrange  inftances  of  the 
boldnefs  of  this  creature.  One  of  them 

Hhh  coming 
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coming  into  a  Black^s  houfe,  laid  hold  of  a 
girl,  caft  her  on  his  back,  and  holding  fall 
by  one  leg,  was  carrying  her  off,  hut  her 
cries  waking  the  men,  they  came  feafonably 
in  to  her  relief;  and  the  bead  dropping  her, 
made  its  efcape,  leaving  her  behind,  hurt  by 
the  claw  that  held  her. 

Crocodiles  or  Alligators. 

The  crocodile  or  alligator  may  well  be 
reckon’d  among  the  ravenous  creatures, 
and  the  rivers  in  this  country  are  full  of 
them  ;  but  efpecially  at  Boutroe  and  Lama, 
where  fometimes  fifty,  or  more,  appear  in 
a  day,  many  of  them  near  twenty  foot  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  In  Gamboa,  iome 
are  thirty  foot  long,  and  will  fwallow  a  buck 

'^hole.  ^ 

I  was  prefented  by  the  Danijh  general  at 

Acra  with  a  young  one  alive,  being  about 
feven  foot  long,  which  he  kept  m  a  large 
far,  and  had  defign’d  to  bring  it  over  into 
Europe  ;  but  confidering  the  great  quantity 
of  frefli  water  that  would  be  fpent  in  fo  long 
a  paffage,  as  from  thence  to  the  French 
Leward  iflands  of  Atnerica,  and  thence  into 
France,  I  order’d  it  to  be  kill’d,  and 
of  my  men  and  the  Blacks  eat  it,  as  a  deli¬ 
cate  bit.  It  tailed  much  like  veal,  but  very 
lufeious,  and  had  aftrong  feent  of  mUsk. 

The  body  of  this  creature  is  cover’d  with 
fuch  a  hard  skin,  and  fquare  fcales,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  that  there  is  no  poffibi- 
lity  of  killing  it  with  a  musket-ball ;  where¬ 
fore  the  Blacks  make  caps  of  its  skin,  which 
cannot  be  cut  with  a  hanger,  being  as  hard 
as  a  land-tortoife  fhell.  The  belly  is  fofter, 
which  they  therefore  take  care  not  to  expofe 
to  danger ;  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  any  way 
of  killing  them  but  at  the  head,  and  fo  it 
was  we  ferv’d  the  young  one  that  was  given 
me  at  Acra,  A  flout  Black  fat  aftride  on 
'  the  head  of  the  fat  the  crocodile  was  kept 
in,  with  a  large  hammer  in  his  hands,  and 
two  other  Blacks  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
firfl,  holding  a  couple  of  iron  bars  athwart 
the  head  of  the  cask ;  another  Black  knock’d 
out  the  head  of  the  fat,  through  which  the 
alligator  advancing  his  head,  with  flaming 
eyes,  to  get  out,  but  being  ftopt  by  the 
two  iron  bars  acrofs,  the  Black  who  fate  on 
the  head  of  it,  gave  him  two  or  three  fuch 
ftrokeson  the  forehead,  with  the  hammer, 
that  it  died  immediately. 

This  is  well  known  to  be  an  amphibious 
animal,  living  for  the  mofl  part  in  or  under 
water,  and  fometimes  Coming  out  to  feed 
on  the  land,  or  on  very  hot  days  basking  on 
the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  as  foon  as  it  per¬ 
ceives  any  perfon  coming  near,  it  ffeals  a- 
way,  and  plunges  itfelf  into  the  water.  It 
does  not  feem  to  be  fwift  enough  to  purfue 
and  overtake  a  man,  who  runs  from  it,  tho’ 
he  fhould  not  make  any  windings  in  his 


courfe,  as  fome  pretend  it  is  requifite  he 
fhould  do,  to  efcape  that  creature  ;  yet  the 
fafcfl  way  is  to  keep  far  enough  out  of  its 
reach,  either  by  land  or  water .  Fhefe  are 
very  deformed  animals,  as  may  appear  by 
the  cut ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  ever  Plate  ijv 
devour’d  man  or  beaft  in  thefe  parts:  there- A. 
fore  if  the  accounts  given  by  fevcral  authors 
and  travellers  of  the  crocodiles,  or  alliga¬ 
tors,  in  the  Eafi  and  kVeft-Mies,  and  in 
Egypt,  are  true,  thofe  muff  be  of  a  more 
fierce  and  ravenous  nature  than  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  is  in  Guinea. 

They  have  a  great  ftrength  in  their  tail.  Their 
with  which  they  will  overfet  a  fmall  canoe. 

Their  mofl  ufual  food  is  fifh,  which  they 
are  continually  chacing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rivers. 

There  is  another  fmaller  fort  of  alligators 
call’d  Leguaen,  almoft  of  the  fame  fhape  as/®''^- 
the  great  ones,  but  feldom  above  four  foot 
long.  The  body  is  fpcckled  black,  the 
fkin  very  tender,  and  the  eyes  round.  Thefe 
hurt  no  creature  but  hens  and  chickens, 
which  they  deflroy  wherever  they  can  come 
at  them.  The  Pi^hites,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tives,  all  agree,  that  the  flefh  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  much  finer  than  any  fowl. 

A  third  fort  of  alligators  there  is,  ^h\ch  Land aUS- 
always  live  on  land,  by  the  Blacks  call’d 
Latigadi. 

The  alligators  bury  their  eggs  in  the  fand, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  hatch’d,  the  young 
ones  run  into  the  water  or  the  woods.  Na¬ 
varette,  in  his  fupplement,  fays,  that  in /;/- 
dia,  fkulls,  bones,  and  pebbles  were  found 
in  the  belly  of  an  alligator ;  and  that  he 
was  told,  they  fwallow’d  pebbles  to  ballafl 
themfelves.  He  adds,  zndF. Colins  a  mif- 
fioner  affirms,  that  they  have  four  eyes  and 
no  tongue ;  that  the  females  devour  as  many 
of  their  own  young  as  they  can,  either  as 
they  come  into  the  water,  or  running  down 
the  ftream,  and  that  two  bags  of  pure  mufk 
had  been  found  in  an  alligator,  where  the 
two  ffiort  legs  join  to  the  body. 

Wild  Boars, 

WHich  in  Europe  we  reckon  among  the 
ravenous  beafts,  are  not  fo  fierce  along 
the  coafl,  where  there  are  but  few  of  them, 
but  many  more  in  the  countries  flrerching 
out  to  the  bight  or  gulph  of  Guineas  which 
there  afford  great  diverfion  to  fuch  as  are 
addifled  to  hunt  them,  being  in  herds  of 
three  Or  four  hundred  together.  They  are 
very  fwift,  and  make  a  good  chace'.  1  heir 
flefli  is  delicate  tender  food,  the  fat  being 
extraordinary  pleafant.  The  Blacks  at  Mi¬ 
na  call  them  Porpor,  and  at  other  places 
Cottoccon. 

Civet-Cats, 

nY  t\vt  Blacks  cnWd  Can-Can,  and  by  the 
^  Poriuguefe  Gaios  de  Algalia,  may  be  pro- 
I  perly 
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perly  reckon’d  among  the  ravenous  crea¬ 
tures  i  and  there  are  many  oF  them  in  thofe 
parts,  efpecially  at  Manfrou  and  Anamabo^ 
in  Fetii.  They  are  much  like  our  foxes  in 
(ize  and  diape,  but  longer  legg’d,  and  the 
tail  exaftly  like  our  European  cats,  but  ra¬ 
ther  longer,  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  •, 
their  hair  grey,  full  of  black  fpots.  They 
feed  better  on  raw  flelh  and  entrails  of 
beafts,  than  on  boil’d  millet  or  any  other 
grain  *,  and  being  fo  fed,  afford  much  more 
civet  than  otherwife :  efpecially  the  males, 
becaufe  the  females  cannot  avoid  piffing  in¬ 
to  the  civet-bag,  which  fpoils  it.  I  carry’d 
fome  very  .fine  civet-cats  into  France^  which 
were  much  admired  there,  and  afforded  ex¬ 
cellent  civet. 

Ravenous  Thefe  creatures,  when  very  hungry,  will 
when  hun-pYty  ^hing  that  comes  in  their  way, 

/7*  which  they  can  mafter.  I  had  one  at  Gua~ 
daloupeyVfhich  was  kept  in  the  next  chamber 
tome:  my  man  having  negleftcd  to  feed  it 
a  whole  day,  it  came  into  my  chamber  the 
next  morning,  and  immediately  leap’d  at  a 
curious  talking  parrot  of  the  Amazons  river, 

I  had  brought  from  Cayenne,  laying  hold  of 
it  by  the  head,  tho’  it  was  perch’d  above  fix 
foot  high  from  the  floor,  and  tore  the  neck 
quite  off  before  I  could  relieve  it. 

I  have  often  obferv’d,  that  thefe  cats  will 
always  roll  and  tumble  themfelvcs  feveral 
times  on  the  flefh  they  are  to  feed  on,  before 
clean-  they  eat  it  i  and  are  fo  cleanly,  as  always  to 
Imp.  eafe  nature  clofe  up  in  the  corner  of  the  cage 
they  are  kept  in  and  when  hungry,  gnaw 
the  very  wood  of  the  cage  to  get  out  for 
provifion.  They  are  generally  fo  well  known 
in  all'  trading  places  in  Europe,  that  I  fhall 
forbear  adding  any  more  of  them  than  this, 
that  they  muff  be  much  fretted  and  vexed, 
before  the  civet  is  taken  out  of  the  bag,  be¬ 
caufe  the  more  it  is  enraged,  the  more  it 
affords,  and  the  better.  The  befl:  way  of 
taking  it  out,  is  with  final  I  leaden  fpoons, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  creature  in  that  part, 
which  is  very  tender. 

Wild  Cats. 

Firfifort.  H  E  R  E  is  a  fort  of  them  in  Guinea, 
'*■  as  fierce  as,  and  fpotted  like,  the  civet- 
cat,  which  deltroy  all  the  cocks  and  hens 
they  can  come  at. 

Second forti  Another  fort  of  them  is  much  fmaller  than 
the  laft  above  mention’d,  their  fnout  much 
flharper,  bat  the  body  fpotted  like  the  ci¬ 
vet-cats.  Thefe  the  Blacks  call  Berhe. 
ihirdfort.  A  third  fort  of  thefe  cats,  call’d  Kokeboe, 
reddifb,  about  twice  as  big  as  a  common 
houfc-rat,  is  very  mifchievous,  bites  dan- 
geroufly,  and  flies  either  at  man  or  beaft  if 
provoked.  They  are  great  devourers  of 
cocks  and  hens,  and  flrong  enough  to  carry 
them  off  very  nimbly. 


th-Guinea. 

There  is  ftill  a  fourth  fort,  no  bigger  than  Barrot 
our  foll-grown  rats,  of  a  reddifo  grey,  mix’d 
with  fmall  white  fpecks  the  tail,  which  has^^’f 
very  long  hair,  is  about  three  fingers  broad,^""^*' 
fpeckled  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  long, 
that  it  reaches  back  to  their  heads,  much 
after  the  manner  of  our  fquirrels.  Thefe 
creatures  are  very  fond  of  palm-wine,  and 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be  call’d  fquir¬ 
rels. 

Deer. 

HERE  are  at  leaft  twenty  forts 
deer  in  this  country,  fome  of  them  as-^^''^''* 
large  as  fmall  cows-,  others  no  bigger  than 
fheep  and  cats,  moft  of  them  red,  with  a 
black  lift:  on  the  back,  and  fome  red  cu- 
rioufly  ftreak’d  with  white.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  them  all  along  the  coaft:  ;  but 
particularly  at  Anta  and  Acra,  where  they 
go  in  droves  of  an  hundred  together.  Thty  Delicate 
are  all  very  fweet  and  good  meat ;  but  two'^'^^^- 
forts  particularly  exceed  the  reft:  in  delicacy. 

The  firfl:  fort  is  of  a  pale  moufe-colour,  fob- 
divided  into  two  kinds,  fomewhat  differing 
in  their  fhape,  the  feet  of  the  one  being  a 
little  higher  than  thofe  of  the  other  but 
both  of  them  about  two  foot  in  length. 

The  other  fort  is  not  above  halffo  big,  of 
a  reddifli  colour,  and  extraordinary  beauti¬ 
ful  beafts,  having  fmall  black  horns  and 
flender  legs,  indifferent  long  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies,  yet  fome  of  them  no  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  goofe-quill  however  they 
will  leap  over  a  v/all  or  enclofure  twelve 
foot  high. 

There  is  ftill  another  fort  of  deer,  of  a  jinother 
flender  fhape,  and  about  four  foot  long, yor/. 
their  feet  of  an  unufual  length,  as  are  the 
head  and  ears  j  being  of  an  orange-colour, 
ftreak’d  with  white. 

All  thefe  feveral  forts  of  deer  are  fo  very 
fwift,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  imagin’d,  efpecially 
thofe  whofe  legs  are  no  bigger  than  a  goofe- 
quill  i  and  for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  for  its 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  Blacks  call  it  the 
king'  of  deer.  The  natives  give  the  fame 
account  of  the  mighty  fubtlery  and  cau- 
tioufnefs  of  all  thefe  forts  of  deer,  as  is  re¬ 
ported  of  ours  in  Europe  ;  which  is,  that  they 
generally  detach  one  of  their  body  as  a  fen- 
tinel,  to  give  notice  to  the  others  of  any  ap¬ 
proaching  danger. 

The  \n\And  Blacks  hunt  deer  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  fometimes  only  with  their 
javelins  •,  at  which,  they  are  very  dextrous, 
as  to  kill  many  of  them  in  the  chace. 

Antelopes, 

R  E  fometimes  feen  and  hunted  at  Acra, 
their  flefh  being  very  good,  and  they 
incredible  fwift,  generally  keeping  within 
the  hilly  country  beyond  the  European  forts. 

The  fhape  of  them  is  between  a  goat  and  a 
flag,  their  horns  like  the  goats  and  buffaloes, 

lying 
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Barbot.  lyin^  towurtis  tlicir  biickj  3.nd  3.  little  bow  dj 
l/'VNJ  but  commonly  longer  than  a  goat’s. 


A’ 


Firfl  fort 
baboons. 


Second  fort 
monkeys. 


Strange 


fancy. 

Apes. 


Bearded 

monkeys. 


Fe.'t/ants. 


Other  forts. 


Apes,  Monkeys,  and  Baboons, 

RE  innumerable  throughout 
and  of  more  forts  than  can  eafily  be  ob- 
ferv’d ;  wherefore  we  fhall  only  mention 
fome  of  them  which  are  moft  known. 

The  firft  fort,  call’d  by  the  natives  Smit- 
ten.y  are  of  a  light  moufe-colour,  and  pro¬ 
digious  large,  fome  of  them  almoft  five  toot 
long,  frequently  feen  about  the  country  of 
Augwina.,  being  fo  bold  as  to  affault  aman, 
and  fometimes  prove  too  hard  for  him,  put- 
tingout  hiseyes  with  fticks  they  will  endeavour 
tothruft  into  them.  They  are  very  ugly  crea¬ 
tures  to  look  at,  and  no  lefs  mifehievous. 
Their  tail  is  very  Ihort,  and  when  (landing 
up  on  their  hinder  legs,  they,  atadiftance, 
have  a  great  refemblance  of  man.  Their 
heads  are  the  moft  deform’d,  being  fhort, 
round,  and  large,  not  unlike  our  great  maf- 
tifts. 

Another  fort  is  like  that  above  in  fhape, 
but  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  bulk,  and 
eafily  taught  many  comical  tricks  and  gef- 
)tures,  as  alfo  to  turn  a  fpit.  The  fame  is 
done  by  another  kind  fomewhat  larger,  by 
the  French  call’d  Marmots^  and  are  the  com¬ 
mon  monkeys,  their  heads  very  ugly,  and 
have  little  or  no  tail. 

The  natives  fancy  that  thefe  brutes  can 
fpeak,  but  will  not  do  it  for  fear  of  being 
made  to  work,  which  they  abhor. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  forts  of  apes, 
all  alike  in  fize  and  handfomenefs,  but  about 
half  as  little  as  the  laft  above  fpoken  of,  ha¬ 
ving  fhort  hair  of  mix’d  colour,  black, 
grey,  white,  and  red  j  fome  of  a  fine  light 
grey  fpotted  •,  others  without  fpots,  with  a 
white  breaft  and  a  fliarp-pointcd  white  beard, 
a  fpot  of  white  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe, 
and  a  black  ftreak  about  the  forehead.  I 
brought  one  of  this  fort  from  Boutroe.,  which 
was  all  fport  and  gamefomenefs,  valu’d  at 
Paris  at  twenty  Louis  d’Or.,  for  its  tamenefs 
and  beauty  •,  and  I  muft  own  I  never  faw 
any  other  like  it  in  all  my  travels. 

Another  beautiful  fort  are  about  two  foot 
high,  their  hair  as  black  as  jet,  and  about 
a  finger  in  length,  and  have  a  long  white 
beard  *,  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
Little-bearded  Men.,  of  whofe  fkins  fine  caps 
are  made.  Thefe  being  fomewhat  fcarce, 
are  fold  upon  the  fpot  for  twenty  (hillings 
each. 

Another  fort  are  called  Peafanls^  becaufe 
of  their  ugly  red  hair  and  figure,  and  their 
natural  (link  and  naftinefs. 

Befides  thefe  here  mentioned,  there  are 
feveral  other  forts  of  very  fine  and  gentle 
apes  and  monkeys,  but  naturally  fo  tender, 
that  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  preferve 
them  alive  in  fo  long  a  paflage,  as  it  is  from 
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Guinea  to  Europe.,  efpecially  confidering  that 
our  carrying  flaves  over  from  thence  to  A- 
ynerica  lengthens  it  confiderably. 

So  much  might  be  faid  of  the  {undry  Addicted  n 
forts  of  apes  and  monkeys  in  thofe  parts 
as  would  require  a  particular  volume  ;  we 
fhall  only  add,  that  they  have  an  uncom¬ 
mon  inclination  and  fubtilty  in  ftealing 
not  only  of  fruit,  corn,  and  the  like,  but 
even  things  of  value,  whereof  I  will  give 
an  inftance.  That  very  beautiful  monkey 
or  ape  I  had  at  Boutroe  above  mention’d. 

Hole  out  of  my  cabbin  aboard  the  fhip  a 
cafe,  in  which  I  had  a  filver-hafted  knife, 
fork  and  fpoon ;  and  opening  it,  threw  each 
of  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  fea, 
which  was  then  very  calm,  fkipping  and 
dancing  about  very  merrily,  as  each  of  them 
went  over- board. 

It  has  been  obferv’d,  that  when  they  How  they 
fteal  corn,  they  pick  and  cull  the  beft  ears, 
throwing  away  thofe  they  do  not  like,  and 
pulling  others,  taking  one  or  two  in  each 
paw,  two  or  three  in  their  mouths,  and  one 
or  two  under  each  arm,  or  fore-leg,  and  (b 
go  off,  leaping  upon  their  hinder  legs  ; 
but  if  purfued,  the  crafty  creatures  drop 
what  they  have  in  their  paws  and  under 
their  arms,  ftill  holding  faft  what  they  have 
in  their  mouth,  and  fo  make  their  efcape, 
with  wonderful  celerity.  Being  very  nume¬ 
rous,  this  their  ftealing,  and  nicety  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  beft  ears,  throwing  away  the  others, 
is  infinitely  mifehievous  to  the  Blacks. 

The  natives  catch  them  in  gins  and  fnares",  How  taken. 
made  faft  to  the  boughs  of  trees,  where 
they  are  continually  fkipping  about ;  or  elfe 
take  them  when  very  little,  before  they 
can  make  their  efcape. 


A- 


Lhe  Sluggga  rd, 

S  the  Europeans  call  it,  and  the  Blacks  ^  ^ 

■  Potto.,  is  an  hideous  deform’d  creature,  thre. 
as  any  in  the  world,  having  a  head  difpro- 
portionably  large,  the  fore-feet  much  like 
hands,  of  a  pale  moufe-colour  when  very 
young,  hut  turning  red  as  it  grows  old, 
the  hair  of  it  as  thick  as  wool.  This  hor¬ 
rid  animal,  they  tell  us,  when  once  climb’d 
up  into  a  tree,  flays  there,  till  it  has  eaten  up, 
not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  very  leaves,  and 
then  goes  down  very  fat,  in  order  to  climb 
another  tree :  but  being  naturally  fo  heavy  and 
fluggiffi,  that  it  can  fcarce  advance  ten  fteps 
on  plain  ground  in  a  day  •,  it  becomes  again 
very  poor  and  lean,  before  it  can  get  up  the 
next  tree :  and  if  the  trees  happen  to  be 
very  high,  or  the  diftance  between  them 
confiderable,  and  there  happens  to  be  no 
food  in  the  way,  it  certainly  ftarves  to  death. 
This  I  deliver  upon  the  credit  of  fome 
writers,  and  the  Blacks  feem  to  believe 
fomething  of  it. 


Snakes 


( 
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Snakes  and  Serpents. 

Numerous.  /^Uinea  is  very  much  infefted  with  them, 
fome  monrirous  big,  others  of  fmaller 
fizes  ;  but  fo  numerous,  that  not  only  the 
woods  are  full,  but  even  the  houfes  of  the 
natives,  and  the  very  forts  and  lodgings  of 
the  Europeans  are  not  exempted,  moft  of 
them  being  venomous,  and  fome  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

Monjlrous  Of  the  larger  fort  fome  exceed  twenty-two 

foot  in  length,  and  it  is  believed  there  are 
fome  much  bigger  up  the  inland  ;  {omtBlacks 
affuring  me  they  were  to  thirty  foot  long. 
They  alfo  told  me  there  are  winged  fer- 
pents  or  dragons,  having  a  forked  tail  and 
a  prodigious  wide  mouth,  full  of  fharp  teeth, 
extremely  mifchievous  to  mankind,  and 
more  particularly  to  fmall  children.  If  we 
may  credit  this  account  of  the  Blacks^  thefe 
are  of  the  fame  fort  of  winged  ferpents, 
which,  fome  authors  tell  us,  are  to  be  found 
in  Abijfmia,  being  very  great  enemies  to  the 
elephants.  Some  fuch  ferpents  have  been 
feen  about  the  river  Senega^  and  they  are 
ador’d  and  worfhipp’d,  as  fnakes  are  at 
Wida  or  Fida,  that  is,  in  a  moft  religious 
manner. 

Thefe  monfters  devour  not  only  all  forts 
of  beafts,  as  deer,  goats,  fheep,  but 
even  men,  which  have  all  been  found  in 
their  bellies,  the  Blacks  killing  many  of 
them  almoft  every  day,  in  one  place  or 
other. 

Earnei  There  is  another  fort  of  fnakes,  which 
'mke,  are  offenfive  neither  to  man,  nor  beaft,  any 
otherwife  than  by  means  of  a  fmall  horn, 
or  tooth,  running  irregularly  from  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  quite  through  the  nofe  of  it  •,  being 
white,  hard,  and  as  fharp  as  a  needle.  Thefe 
are  frequently  taken  or  killed,  becaufe,  when 
full,  they  lie  down-  and  fleep  fo  found,  that 
the  Blacks  tread  on  them  with  their  bare 
feet,  as  they  commonly  go  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  will  fcarce  awake.  Their 
bodies  are  about  five  foot  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  arm,  party-colour’d,  being  all 
over  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white  ftreaks 
very  curiouQy  mixed. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  ferpents 
twenty  two  foot  long  have  been  killed  at 
Ax'm,  and  being  opened,  a  full-grown  deer 
found  in  their  bellies.  One  was  once  kill’d 
at  Boutry^  not  much  fhorter  than  the  laft, 
and  the  body  of  a  Black  found  in  it. 
ftnomdus.  At  Mouree^  a  great  fnake  being  half  un¬ 
der  a  heap  of  ftones,  and  the  other  half 
out,  a  man  cut  in  two,  as  far  as  was  from 
under  the  ftones  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  heap 
was  removed,  the  reptile  turning,  made 
up  to  the  man,  and  fpit  fuch  venom  into  his 
face,  as  quite  blinded  him,  and  fo  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  days,  but  at  laft  recovered 
his  fight. 

V  o  L.  V. 


It  has  been  obferv’d,  that  fome  Blacks  Barbot. 
who  have  been  hurt  by  ferpents,  have 
fwelled  extremely,  but  it  foon  fell  again, 
and  they  returned  to  their  former  condition  i 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  venomous  qua¬ 
lity  in  fnakes  and  ferpents  is  very  different, 
the  bite  of  fome  being  mortal,  that  of  others 
but  a  common  wound,  and  that  there  are 
fome  altogether  harmlefs,  as  it  is  with  our 
fnakes  in  Europe. 

The  ferpents  are  very  great  enemies  lo'^ight  por- 
the  porcupines,  and  there  are  fharp  en-'^'^f*^* 
gagements  between  them,  when  they  meet, 
the  ferpent  fpitting  its  venom,  and  the 
porcupine  darting  his  quills,  which  are  two 
fpans  long  ;  they  being  very  large,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

Another  fort  of  ferpents  are  about  four¬ 
teen  foot  long,  having  the  lower  part  of 
their  belly  within  two  foot  of  the  tail,  and 
two  claws  like  thofe  of  birds,  fuppofed  to 
ferve  them,  either  to  rear  up,  or  to  leap. 

One  of  this  kind  fluffed,  hangs  up  in  the 
hall,  at  the  caftle  of  'Mina.,  taken  by  a 
Black  with  his  bare  hands,  tho’  fourteen  foot 
long,  in  the  garden  beyond  Santiago's  hill, 
and  brought  alive  by  him  to  the  caftle.  The 
head  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  pike,  and  has 
much  fuch  a  row  of  teeth. 

Some  ferpents  have  alfo  been  found  wixh  Two-head-^ 
two  heads,  but  whether  both  ferviceable  to 
the  body,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  All 
the  Blacks  in  general  eat  the  fnakes  and  fer-  2nter^ 
pents  they  can  catch,  as  a  very  great  dainty ; 
and  I  have  feen  French  gentlemen  eat  them 
at  Martinico. 

L  I  Z  A  R  D  S. 

H  E  country  every  where  abounds  in 
them,  in  fome  places  thoufands  toge¬ 
ther  ;  efpecially  along  the  walls  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  forts,  whither  they  refort  to  catch 
flies,  fpiders  and  worms,  which  are  their 
food. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  fome  two 
foot  long,  the  flefh  whereof  is  delicious,  and 
has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  veal.  Others  are 
venomous,  and  others  of  the  largeft  flze  have 
a  tail  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  handful  broad, 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  part  of  their  head 
red.  Moft  of  thofe  are  extraordinary  ugly. 

Some  other  forts  are  more  tolerable  salatmn* 
the  former,  being  of  agreenifh  colour,  zndder. 
about  half  their  bignefs  i  and  others  half  as 
big  as  thefe,  and  grey,  which  creep  about 
in  the  rooms  and  lodgings,  and  are  there 
called  falamanders,  cleanfing  the  houfes 
from  all  fmall  vermin.  Thefe  are  the  coldeft 
of  all  the  lizards,  tho’  they  are  all  naturally 
cold,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  hold  them  long  in  a  man’s  hand ;  and 
perhaps  the  exceflive  coldnefs  of  that  fort 
of  lizards  there,  call’d  falamanders,  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  notion  of  thefalamander’s  being 
able  to  live  in  the  fire.  tioL 

I  i  i  The 
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Barbot.  The  other  vulgar  conceit,  that  lizards 
have  fuch  a  love  for  man,  as  to  give  him 
warning  of  the  approach  of  any  venomous 
fnake,  or  other  creature,  I  take  to  be  of 
the  lame  ftamp,  and  as  falfe  as  the  falaman- 
der’s  living  in  the  fire. 


^he  Cam  eleons, 


AR  E  of  two  forts,  the  one  green,  fpeckled 
with  grey,  or  a  pale  moufe'Colour  ;  the 
other  green,  grey,  and  fire-colour  mix’d 
together,  not  frequently  feen  in  Guinea. 
Their  Ikin  is  very  thin,  fmooth,  and  almoft 
transparent  •,  their  eyes  round,  very  black 
and  fmall,  turning  them  one  up  and  one 
down,  or  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  fee 
two  \yays  at  once.  They  are  much  of  the 
fize  of  fmall  lizards,  but  longer  legg’d,with 
a  longjfli  tail,  which  they  turn  into  a  ring  in¬ 
wards  as  they  walk. 

Their  food  ^^ey  feed  upon  flies  for  the  moft  part, 
their  tongue  being  almoft  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  they  dart  out  with  an  incredible  fwift- 
n.efs,  and  catch  the  flies  upon  the  point  of  it, 
dpiwing  them  into  tlieir  large  wide  mogth. 
They  feem  to  take  moch  delight  in  fucking 
in  the  air,  ftretching  open  their  wide  mouths, 
and  have  no  guts  like  other  preatgres.  Their 
fkin  being  fo  very  fmooth  and  tranfparent, 
they  are  moft  apt  tochange  to  a  lizard-cologr, 
but  do  not  take  the  colour  of  every  thing  that 
is  fet  about  them,  as  is  fa|fely  reported  j  for 
they  will  never  be  red,  nor  of  feveral  other 
colours,  tbo’  they  haye  been  pbferv’d  to 
change  three  or  four  times  in  half  an  hpur. 
They  live  in  Guinea^  ftve  years  or  longer, 
being  kept  on  trees  and  fome  are  fent  over 
into  fur  ope.  Th.eir  eyes  are  about  as  half 

as  big  as  thofe  of  fmall  lizards,  and  join’d 
together  as  if  they  were  threaded  j  pot  co¬ 
vet’d  with  any  hard  ftiell,but  only  with  afoft 
pliable  film,  like  thofe  of  our  fnails  in  Eu¬ 
rope^  or  thofe  of  lizards,  fnakes,  and  tor- 
toifes. 


Their 

UHllls. 


Po  RCUPINES, 

ARE  not  very  common  on  that  coaft,  I 
-  law  one  at  liififiinq,  about  two  foot 
high,  fome  being  two  foot  and  a  half,  and 
brought  oyer  fome  of  its  quills,  about  as 
thick  as  a  goofe’s,  two  fpans  long,  and  fome 
three,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  beaft, 
divided  at  diftances  with  black  ftreaks ;  as 
Plate  17.  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  of  this  creature, 
here  inferted. 

Thefe  are  much  like  tfie  porcupines  1  have 
feen  in  France^  brought  over  from  Morocco. 
Teeth  and  They  have  fuch  fliarp  and  long  teeth,  that 
Jirenph.  if  kept  in  a  wooden  box  or  fat,  they  will 
cat  their  way  through  in  a  night  *,  and  when 
provoked,  flioot  out  their  lo/ig  Ifiarp  quills 
with  fuch  lury  and  dexterity,  that  they  will 
wound  any  other  creature  at  a  reafonable 
diftance,  piercing  pretty  deep  into  th?  bpi 


a 


dy  of  ferpents,  or  other  its  enemies,  and  will 
ftick  into  a  board.  They  are  fo  bold  as  to 
attack  the  greateft  ferpent,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before.  The  Blacks.,  and  fome  Eu¬ 
ro  feans,  reckon  their  flefh  very  nice  food. 

Thete  is  another  fort  of  animal,  not  un¬ 
like  our  hedgehog,  only  that  they  cannot 
roll  tfiemfelyes  as  thofe  do. 

Fi  eld-Rats. 


H  E  R  P  is  along  the  epaft  a  fort  of  Firjl fm.  j 
heafts,  lil^e  rats  in  ftiape,  but  bigger 


'  I.  ' 

than  cats,  and  call’d  field-rats,  becaufe  they 
lie  in  tfie  corn-fields,  where  they  do  much 
mifehief ;  but  both  Whites  and  Blacks  reckon 
their  flefti  very  delicious,  being  fat,  tend.er, 
and  yery  agreeable  ;  and  may  well  pafs  for 
fuch  with  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them ; 
for  its  difagreeable  figure  and  Ipathfomo 
name,  are  fuffi.cicnt  to  give  a  loathing  and 
averfion  5  for  which  reafon,  fome  cut  off 


the  head,  feet,  and  tail,  before  they  are  fer-  : 

ved  up  to  table. 

At  Axim  they  have  another  fort  of  Second fmh 

rats,  as  long  as  the  former,  but  much  fien- 
derer,  which  they  call  Boutees^  eaten  only 
by  tlie  Blacks.  Thefe  do  infinite  damags 
among  the  ftores  of  rice  and  Indian  wheat 
laid  up  in  the  fioufes  of  the  Blacks ,  fpoiling 
naore  corn  in  a  night,  than  an  hundred  of 
our  houfe-rats  could  dp :  for  befides  what 
they  eat  and  carry  off,  they  damage  aU 
the  reft  they  can  come  at. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  very  fmall  mice,^Br(f«« 
whofe  fkins  have  a  mufky  feent,  much  like  mice. 
the  odoriferous  Penfilvania  rat-fkins, 

In  the  woods  is  an  animah  call’d  Afompouzte- 
or  Bdqn-eqier.,  having  a  long  flender  body  eater, 
and  a  long  tail,  with  a  fort  of  brufli  at  the 
end  pf  it )  is  of  a  lightifh  brown  colour  and 
long  hair’d.  The  natives  fay,  it  wifi  very 
foon  throw  up  the  earth,  where  a  man  has 
been  buried,  to  devour  the  dead  body,  but  ! 

walks  round  feveral  times  before  it  touches 
the  corps ;  which,  the  Blacks  fay,  denotes 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  making  ufe  of  any  thing 
that  is  not  our  owp,  before  we  have  taken 
pains,  or  done  fomething  to  earn  it ;  but  we 
may  more  rationally  conclude, it  is  done  out 
of  fear,  which  is  natural  to  moft  brutes,  and 
that  they  only  look  round  to  fee  whether 
there  be  any  man  near  to  take  the  prey  from 

them* 

The  hares  in  Guinea  are  much  like  oursn^rf^; 
in  Europe.,  but  tfieir  ftefh  is  not  fo  well  re-  i 

lifti’d.  Very  few  or  none  are  any  where  to  j 

be  feen,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  country  of  y/rre;? ; 
and  more  efpecially  at  Acra,  that  land  be-  ' 

ing  low,  flat,  and  gravelly. 

The  hunt  them  with  flicks,  many 
men  going  about  the  country,  where  they  ' 

ufe  to  Ifielter,  fhouting,  and  beating  their 
flicks  ope  againft  another,  which  makes 
fuch  a  noife  as  frights  the  poor  timorous 

crea- 


J 
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tures,  who  run  for  their  lives,  and  the  Blacks 
having  made  a  ring  about  them,  {landing 
pretty  clofe  together,  with  the  flicks  in  their 
hands,  kill  many. 

Of  ^ame  Animals,  and  j^ry?^KiNE. 

H  E  inland  countries  abound  much  more 
in  kine,  than  thofe  near  the  Tea  ^  Aldm^ 
Dankira,  and  AJfiante^  which  have  great 
plenty  of  them,  being  fo  remote  from  the 
Ihore,  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  fent 
down for  which  reafon,  only  a  few  bulls 
and  cows  come  from  thence  ;  and  what 
tittle  on  cattle  they  have  at  the  coafl,  is  generally 
the  conji.  brought  from  Acra,  where  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  them  fromLahhadee,  Lampi^  or La- 
dingcour,  and  Ningo,  to  the  eaflward  of 
Acra,  and  from  the  country  of  Aquamhe, 

;  which  are  all  flocked  with  cattle,  wherewith 

the  natives  of  thofe  parts  drive  a  great  trade 
at  Acra,  and  all  along  the  Gold  Coaji,  as 
has  been  hinted  before. 

The  fa  id  cattle,  tho*  brought  from  thence 
fat  and  in  good  cafe,  foon  grows  poor  on 
the  coafl,  for  want  of  good  paflure,  which 
is  every  where  wanting,  except  at  Acra, 
Pocqcfon,  or  Crema  and  Axim,  it  being  there 
indifferent,  and  will  keep  them  up  feme 
time ',  but  at  Mina,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
coafl,  both  eaft  and  weft,  the  beafts  foon 
fall  away,  and  their  flefh  becomes  dry  and 
infipid,  declining  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
cow,  at  full  growth,  feldom  weighs  above 
I  three  hundred  weight,  and  generally  not 

above  two  hundred  and  a  half ;  and  yet 
they  are  of  fuch  a  bulk,  that  they  feem  to 
I  be  double  that  weight.  That  lightnefs  muft 

certainly  be  occafioned  by  the  ferry  paflure, 
which  makes  not  the  flefh  firm  and  felid, 

I  but  loofe,  fpungy,  and  tough,  and  of  an 

.  ungrateful  tafte,  both  in  cows  and  bullocks. 

I  The  cows  are  no  where  milked,  but  at 

I  ^  *  Mina,  I  fuppofe  for  want  of  fkill  in  the 
Blacks,  and  even  at  Mina  the  milk  is  bad, 
and  the  quantity  very  fmall. 

At  my  laft  voyage  to  the  caftle  of  Mina, 
I  prefented  the  then  Butch  general  with  a 
hogfhead  of  French  wine,  and  a  fine  cow  I 
had  taken  aboard  at  Goeree,  which  ufed  to 
afford  milk  aboard  the  fhip,  in  a  tolerable 
I  quantity,  and  was  extraordinary  well  re¬ 

ceiv’d  by  him  ;  and  in  return,  juft  as  I  was 
under  fail,  he  fent  me  four  of  the  country 
'  fheep,  which  prov’d  but  very  ferry  meat, 

even  a^mong  the  raeaneft  failors. 

No  oxen.  Xhe  calves,  as  well  as  other  cattle,  by 
reafon  of  the  ferry  milk  they  fuck  from 
their  dams,  are  but  very  wretched  meat. 
They  make  no  oxen,  the  Blacks  being  very 
unfkilful  at  gelding  their  fleers.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  generally  fold  for  three 
ounces  of  gold,  worth  about  twelve  pounds 
flerling.  The  Blacks  call  a  cow  Name-hoe- 
Wejfia  i  a  bullock  Nanne-Bainin^  and  the 
oxen  Ennan, 


Barbot. 

Sheep, 

R  Every  numerous  all  along  the  coafl, 
and  yet  very  dear  •,  the  price  in  gold 
being  generally  about  twenty  eight  fliillings^'’'^' 
fterling  :  an  extravagant  rate,  confldering 
that  mutton  is  nothing  near  fe  fweetand 
tender  as  ours  in  ',  for  in  reality,  it  is 

fcarce  eatable,  unlefs  gelt  young,  andfat- 
ned  with  fry’d  barley-meal. 

In  my  account  of  Seflro  river,  1  gave 
the  defcription  of  the  fheep  there,  to  which 
the  reader  is  refer’d,  they  being  much  alike. 

They  have  no  wool,  but  only  hair  like 
goats,  and  are  not  much  bigger  than  Eng- 
lijh  lambs.  Their  horns  turn  towards  the 
back,  femewhat  bow’d,  and  their  legs  are 
fomewhat  longer  in  proportion  than  thofe 
of  our  European  fheep. 

Goats, 

R  E  not  fe  large  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  ^^cheaf  and 
in  Europe  ;  in  other  refpeifts,  they 
much  like  them,  and  generally  are  more  fat 
and  flefhy  than  the  fheep ;  for  which  reafon, 
feme  will  rather  chufe  to  eat  the  he-goats 
gelt  young,  which  foon  grow  much  fatter 
and  larger  than  thofe  which  are  not  gelt  *,  be- 
fides,  that  a  goat  bears  not  above  half  the 
price  of  a  fheep. 

All  the  three  fpecies  of  fheep,  goats  and 
fwine,  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  carry’d 
over  to  the  coafl  by  the  Portuguefe  from 
St.  Thome,  who  at  firft  ufed  to  fatten  them 
with  Indian  wheat. 

There  is  an  infinite  number  of  goats  ;  feme  TooUJh 
of  the  are  of  opinion,  that  the  flrong 

offenfive  fcent  which  is  natural  to  them, 
efpecially  the  males,  was  given  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  having  requefted  of  a  certain  deity, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  anoint 
themfelves  with  a  precious  fort  of  fweet  oint¬ 
ment,  fhe  ufed  herfelf;  infteadof  which, 
fhe  took  a  box  of  a  {linking  naufeous  com- 
pofition,  with  which  fhe  anointed  their  bo¬ 
dies,  which  caus’d  them  to  fmell  fo  flrong 
ever  fmce. 

Swine, 

RE  plentiful  enough  in  Guinea,  and 
call’d  EWio  by  the  Blacks,  who  breed 
great  numbers  of  them,  but  v/hether  for 
want  of  fkill  in  the  people,  or  proper  food 
for  them,  they  are  good  for  little,  their  flefh 
being  flabby,  and  the  fat  as  bad  ;  and  yet 
fuch  as  they  are,  a  hog  of  about  an  hundred 
weight,  is  commonly  fold  for  the  value  of 
three  pounds  flerling  in  gold. 

They  are  neither  of  the  fhape  or  bulk  ol^kape  and 
our  European  fwine,  being  feort  body’d-^''""!^"^' 
and  legg’d,  and  generally  all  black  or  fpot-”^"^^* 
ted  •,  but  the  fews  are  very  fruitful,  and 
when  with  pig,  their  bellies  hang  down  al- 
moft  to  the  ground. 

The 
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Barbot.  The  hogs  which  are  fatted  by  tht  fVbites 
along  the  coaft,  are  more  tolerable,  but 
nothing  near  fo  delicate  as  thofe  at  Fida,  and 
'  in  the  French  Lewcird  illands^  which  are  of 

the  fame  fpecies,  and  for  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  firm  fat,  certainly  much  exceed  ours 
in  Europe. 

Horses. 

There  are  abundance  of  them  up  the 
inland  countries,  but  fcarce  one  to  Be 
feen  along  the  coaft.  They  are  very  ill 
fiiaped,  their  necks  and  heads,  which  they 
always  hang  down,  much  refembling  thofe 
of  alTes ;  being  perfedt  jades,  fubjedt  to 
Humble,  and  will  fcarce  move  without  much 
beating  i  not  unlike  the  Norway  horfes  in 
fize,  and  fo  low,  that  when  a  man  rides 
them,  his  feet  almoft  touch  the  ground. 

Asses, 

ARE  generally  pretty  numerous  along 
the  coaft,  higher  than  the  horfes,  and 
handfomer  in  their  kind  ;  but  do  not  live 
long  there,  for  want  of  proper  food.  Their 
ears  are  for  the  moft  part  longer  than  thole 
of  ours  in  Europe.  The  Blacks  do  not  ufe 
them  to  carry  burdens,  but  only  to  ride  on, 
being  full  as  proper  for  that  purpofe  as  their 
horfes. 

Dogs, 

Plate  i  8. HOSE  figure  fee  in  the  cut,  are 
'  ^  faid  to  have  been  firft  carry’d  thither 
from  Europe^  and  in  procefs  of  time  fo 
'  chang’d  to  that  fhape  and  form  we  now  fee 
they  generally  bear  *,  their  colour  and  heads 
being  much  like  foxes,  with  long  upright 
ears  j  their  tails  long,  fmall,  and  fharp  at 
the  end,  without  one  hair  on  their  bodies, 
Naked  and  blit  a  naked  bare  fkin,  either  plain  or  fpot- 
hideoHs.  and  never  bark,  but  only  howl.  They 

always  run  away  at  the  leaft  ftroke  or  lafh 
given  them  ;  but  will  purfue  fuch  as  are 
afraid  and  fly  from  them,  and  bite  defpe- 
rately.  They  are  difagreeable  to  look  to, 
but  much  more  to  handle,  their  fold  bald 
fkin,  being  unpleafant  to  the  touch. 

Eaten.  Blacks  C2i\\cidLO^Cabra  do  which 

in  Portuguefe  fignifiesa  wild  fheep,  becaufe 
they  eat  them,  and  value  their  fiefh  beyond 
mutton  ;  fo  that  infome  places,  they  breed 
them  for  fale,  and  carry  them  to  the  publick 
markets,  ty’d  two  and  two,  where  they  yield 
a  greater  price  than  their  fheep.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  as  great  lovers  of  dog’s  fiefh,  as 
the  Chinefe  are  faid  to  be,  and  look  upon  a 
meal  ot  it  as  the  beft,  treat  they  can  give 
or  receive  •,  and  therefore,  when  they  go 


aboard  fhips,  they  will  offer  to  buy  the  dogs 
they  fee  there.  I  remember  one  of  our 
cabin  boys  had  three  Aquiers  of  gold,  at 
cape  St.  Apollonia^  for  an  ugly  one  he  had 
kept  fome  time  ;  the  Black.^  who  bought 
him,  intending  to  put  him  into  his  barking, 
or  dog-fchool,  out  of  which  they  commonly 
fell  puppies  at  a  very  high  rate. 

The  Blacks.,  who  have  abundance  of  very  Newr 
ridiculous  notions,  generally  fancy,  that'^^''^* 
our  European  dogs  fpeak,  when  they  bark  ; 
and  their  reafon  for  it  is,  becaufe  their  dogs 
never  bark,  but  only  howl,  as  has  been  faid. 

It  is  always  obferv’d,  that  European  dogs, 
when  they  have  been  there  three  or  four 
years,  always  degenerate  into  ugly  crea¬ 
tures,  and  in  as  many  broods,  their  barking 
turns  into  a  howl. 

Cats, 

Y  the  Blacks  call’d  Amhayo,  whofe  breeds 
came  from  Europe,  retain  their  firft  form 
and  fhape,  and  do  not  alter  in  their  nature. 
Some  of  the  Blacks,  but  more  efpecially 
the  meaneft  fort  and  flaves,  often  kill  and  eat 
them  ;  however,  this  is  frequently  done  for 
want,  they  being  generally  much  valu’d  by 
the  Blacks  for  clearing  their  houfes  of  rats 
and  mice. 

Rats  and  Mice, 

R  E  prodigioufly  numerous,  efpecially 
the  firft  of  them,  doing  much  harm 
to  the  inhabitants,  by  devouring  and  gnav/- 
ing  all  they  can  come  at.  They  are  exactly 
like  ours  in  Europe,  as  to  fhape,  colour  and 
mifchievoufnefs. 

The  weafels  are  alfo  alike  in  all  refpeds, 
and  thefe  with  the  cats,  make  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  hunt  rats. 

The  Blacks  do  not  fcruple  to  eat,'  either 
rats  or  weafels,  as  did  feveral  of  our  failors 
aboard,  our  fhip  being  full  of  them  ;  and 
they  did  us  fuch  confiderable  damage,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  voyage,  that  to  encourage 
the  deftroying  of  them,  I  allow’d  a  pound 
of  fait -butter,  for  every  fcore  of  rats  they 
catch’d.  It  is  worth  obferving  in  this  place, 
that  the  rats  were  fo  ravenous,  as  to  eat  fe¬ 
veral  of  our  parrots  alive,  and  even  to  fteal 
away  our  breeches  and  ftockings  in  the  night, 
and  to  bite  us  feverely. 

This  is  the  beft  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  wild  and  tame  creatures  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  Europeans, 

I  doubt  not,  but  that  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  animals  up  the  inland,  which,  for  want  of 
communication  and  conveniency  of  travel¬ 
ling,  remain  yet  unknown  to  us. 
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Of  the  tame  fowl^  [cocks  and  hens,  ducks,  turkeys,  pidgeons,  wild fowl,  herons, 
portuguefe,  wild-ducks,  pheafants,  partridges,  turtle-doves^  eagles,  kites, 
and  fever  al  other  namelefs  birds,  fame  of  them  very  beautiful infers  and 
reptiles,  frogs  and  toads,  fcorpions,  millepedes,  bees,  fpiders, 


'och  and 
ms. 


Tam  e-F  owl. 

h  forts.  r|"^  H  E  feveral  forts  of  tame-fowl,  con- 
fift  properly  in  hens,  ducks,  turkeys 
and  pigeons  •,  the  two  former  whereof  are 
not  common  to  the  Blacks,  but  only  to  be 
found  in  or  about  the  European  forts  and 
fadories. 


Cocks  and  Hens, 

A  R  E  very  plentiful  all  over  the  coaft, 
when  the  Blacks  can  peaceably  breed 
them  at  home  *,  but  when  they  are  at  war, 
thefe  fowls  grow  fcarce. 

Aaim  has  always  the  better  fort  of  fowls, 
they  being  there  generally  good  and  fat  *, 
though  fmall.  But  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
Gold  Coaji,  they  are  commonly  fo  dry  and 
lean,  and  of  fo  little  flefh,  that  a  man  with 
a  good  ftomach  may  very  well  eat  three  of 
them  or  more  at  a  meal. 

They  are  generally  nothing  near  fo  large 
as  commonly  our  fowls  in  France ;  their 
eggs  are  fcarce  bigger  than  thofe  of  our  tame 
pigeons,  yet  a  pair  of  fuch  fowls,  yields, 
even  in  time  of  plenty,  about  two  Ihillings 
Englt/h,  and  double  that  price  in  time  of 
war.  They  are  much  like  ours,  in  lhape 
and  feathers,  the  Blacks  commonly  feed  them 
with  broken  maiz,  or  millet.  But  to  make 
them  foon  fat  and  fit  to  eat,  they  muft  be 
crammed  with  meal. 


Ducks. 

Largo  and  H  E  breed  was  brought  over  from  Bra- 
mfi^id.  X  or  other  parts  of  America,  not  many 

years  fince,  for  they  are  exadtly  alike,  in 
form  and  feathers ;  and  nothing  like  thofe 
of  Europe,  being  there  as  large  again,  and 
commonly  white  or  black,  or  white  and 
brown  mixt.  The  drakes  have  a  large  red 
knob  on  their  bills,  almoft  like  the  turkeys ; 
only  it  doth  not  hang  fo  low,  nor  fo  loole, 
but  firmer,  and  is  pretty  like  a  red  cherry. 

The  young  ducks  are  eatable,  but  the  old 
ones  are  tough  and  infipid. 

T  u  R  K  E  Y  s. 

HERE  are  only  a  few  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Europeans  forts, 
which  are  nothing  near  fo  tender  and  pala¬ 
table  as  ours  in  Europe  commonly.  The 
Blacks  breed  none  at  all,  perhaps  becaufe 
they  are  very  tender,  and  require  much  care 
to  bring  them  up. 

V  o  L.  V. 


A’ 
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Pigeons, 

R  E  pretty  numerous,  at  fome  of  the 
•  forts  on  the  coaft,  efpecially  at 
and  all  of  the  common  fort  of  field,  or  wild 
doves,  and  are  pretty  fweet,  when  young. 
The  Blacks  call  them  Ahronama,  which  im¬ 
ports,  a  bird  brought  up  by  the  Whites,  or 
Europeans,  for  fo  the  Blacks  call  us. 

The  pintado-hens,  which  may  be  accoun¬ 
ted  of  the  tame,  as  well  as  wild  forts  of 
fowls,  are  feen  no  where  but  at  Acra,  where 
they  breed  a  few.  Whether  they  are  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  country,  or  of  the  breed  of  cape 
Ver  do- Pint  ados,  I  am  not  certain,  but  they 
are  fine  curious  birds^much  bigger  than 
common  poultry,  and  delicate  meat,  if  fed 
properly,  as  I  have  faid  heretofore. 

Wild-Fowl,  and firft  of 'EI'E'rons. 

ERE  are  two  forts  of  herons,  fome 
blue,  others  white,  exadlly  of  the  form 
and  fize  of  herons  in  Europe,  Several  people 
eat  them  there. 

The  natives  alfo  eat  a  fort  of  bird  un¬ 
known  to  us,  called  the  Portuguefe,  which 
has  the  body  of  a  goofe,  and  is  moftly 
white. 

W  I  L  d-D  u  c  k  s, 

are  commonly  plentiful  enough  on  the 
^  coaft,  being  exadlly  like  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  only  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  of  two 
forts  but  the  people  are  not  induftrious  to 
get  them.  There  have  been  fome  ftiot  a- 
bout  Mina,  of  a  very  beautiful  green,  with 
fine  red  bills  and  feet,  of  a  deep  charming 
colour.  Another  fort  there  is,  whofe  feet 
and  bill  are  yellow,  and  the  body  mixt  with, 
green  and  grey  feathers  ;  This  fort  is  not  fo 
beautiful  as  the  former. 

Pheasants, 

are  plentiful  enough  along  the  Gold 

^  Coaft,  but  particularly  at  and  about 
Acra.  In  the  Aquamhoe*^  country,  and  at 
Acron,  near  Apam,  commonly  of  the  fize 
of  an  ordinary  hen  i  their  feathers  fpeckled 
with  a  bright  blue  and  white,  with  a  fky- 
colour  ring  round  their  necks,  about  two 
fingers  in  breadth  i  and  a  black  tuft  on  their 
heads.  To  compleat  the  beauty  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  very  well  ranked,  in 
that  refpedt,  amongft  tire  wonderful  works 

Kkk  of 
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B.m  HPT.  of  nature,  in  the  fpeclcs  of  birds,  and  is  the  eat  them  alive,  feathers  and  fie  fh.  Thefe 
fineft  of  any  in  Guinea.  little  creatures  commonly  build  their  nefts 

The  pheafant,  whereof  there  are  but  amongll  the  corn, 
few  in  this  country,  but  a  great  number  at 

Fida.,  is  grey  and  white,  a  little  fpeckled  Sparrows, 

with  blue  i  his  head  is  bald,  and  covered  ARE  innumerable  all  along  the  coaft, 

with  a  hard  callous  fkin,  which  is  all  over  and  differ  little  or  not  at  ail  from  ours 
knotty  *,  his  bill  is  yellow  *,  frorn  whence  to  mEur&pe  ;  doing,  as  well  as  the  others,  much 


the  head  grows  out  on  each  fide  a  red 
jollop. 

Partridges, 

Bound  every  where,  but  much  more  at 
Acra  j  yet  for  want  of  good  fhooters, 
hut  few  are  killed  ;  which,  when  in  proper 
age  and  feafon,  are  good  meat,  particularly 
the  young  ones. 

T  u  R  T  L  e-D  o  V  e  s, 

R  E  of  three  forts,  the  firft  is  fmaJl,  of 
a  bay  colour,  which  eat  very  agreeable 
and  tender. 

The  fecond  fort  is  of  a  much  brighter 
colour,  but  the  flelh  is  tough. 

The  third  fort  is  as  tough  again,  and 
large  as  the  former.  Thefe  are  of  a  very 
line  green,  their  bills  and  feet  yellow,  and 
have  a  few  red  feathers  *,  the  eyes  encircled 
with  large  fpeckled  rings,  fome  intermixt 
with  blue. 

Others  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  turtles  have 
a  black  ring  or  circle  about  their  neck. 
Of  the  fecond  and  third  forts  of  turtles, 
thoufands  commonly  harbour  every  evening 
in  the  underwoods,  which  are  thick  grown, 
on  the  large  rock,  or  rather  ifland,  lying 
about  half  a  gun  lliot  from  the  Dutch  fort 
at  Axim.^  and  fly  from  thence  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  look  for  food  j  but  the  woods  that 
cover  the  little  ifland  all  over,  being  fo  very 
thick  grown,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fhoot 
at  thefe  turtles,  or  rather  to  find  them, 
when  killed. 

QjJ  E  E  s  T  s, 

A  R  E  alfo  very  common  in  the  woods.^ 
within  the  country. 

Thrushes, 

'~F  here,  much  refemble  ours  in 
rope. 

Beccaficos, 

QR  fig-eaters,  a  dainty  little  bird,  of  a 
gold  colour,  which  perch  and  build 
their  nefts  at  the  very  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
the  better  to  fecure  themfelves  and  brood, 
from  the  injuries  of  venomous  creatures, 

Corn-Eaters. 

ERE  is  alfo  another  fort  of  very  lit- 
tic  birds,  which  are  very  numerous, 
.in  wafte  the  corn  in  the  fields  lb  extremely, 
that  the-  Blacks,  tliey  lay,  in  revenge,  will 


damage  to  the  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the 
earth,  they  can  come  at. 

There  are  many  different  forts  of  little 
pranivorous  birds,  which  alfo  do  the  fame 
injury  to  the  inhabitants  fields  and'  fruits  ; 
there  being  fome  all  red,  others  all  black, 
and  others  of  variety  of  colours  intermix^. 

The  natives  catch  great  numbers  of  thefe 
birds  with  nets,  and  fhoot  many,  and  eat 
them,  as  well  as  feveral  large  birds,  all 
which  it  is  impoffible  particularly  to  dif- 
tinguifh. 

*The  Swallow, 

TS  here  fmaller  in  fize,  and  of  a  ligllter 
black  colour  than  ours  in  Europe. 

Snipes,  Woodcocks,  Crookbills, 

ARE  very  numerous,  the  former,  molt 
in  marlhy  grounds,  and  are  lilce  ours 
of  Europe,  but  much  more  tough,  and 
therefore  not  fo  valuable,  altho’  in  the 
main  they  are  good  food. 

Cranes,  Bitterns,  Magpies,  and 
Sea-M'ews. 

E  lafi:  of  them  are  grey.  The  Blacks 
look  upon  the  bittern  as  a  foreteller  of 
things  to  come. 

Eagles, 

R  E  not  wanting,  nor  do  they  differ 
from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe  j  yet 
fome  are  not  altogether  alike :  the  print  plateiS 
reprefents  one  of  this  latter  fort,  which  is 
pretty  fcarce  to  be  found  any  where,  unleis 
in  the  province  of  Acra  ;  and  is  there  call’d 
the  crowned  eagle. 

^  I  faw  once,  at  Caho  Corfo  caflle,  a  tall 
bird,  feather’d  much  like  a  peacock,  its 
legs  like  thofe  of  a  ftork,  and  the  bill  near 
upon  that  of  a  heron,  having  a  tuft  of  plumes 
on  its  head,  in  the  nature  of  a  crown  ; 
which  they  reckoned  there  to  be  another 
fpecies  of  eagle:  but  I  could  not  be  fatisfied 
of  the  appellation  ;  for  eagles  are  not  thus 
fhaped,  and  long  legged. 

They  reckon  here,  for  a  third  fpecies  of 
eagles,  a  large  bird,  whofe  head  is  much 
like  that  of  a  mrkey  *,  and  call  them  Pajfara 
de  Deos,  or^God’s  bird,  to  which  the  Blacks 
pay  fuch  a  veneration,  that  it  is  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  one  ;  tho’  it  is  a  creature  that 
deftroys  all  their  poultry  and  corn,  where- 
ever  it  comes,  is  difagreeable  to  behold, 
and  has  a  naufeous  feent,  is  perpetually 
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keeping  in  muddy  nafty  places ;  and  yet  is  rec¬ 
koned  a  deity  among  the  natives :  who,  to 
feed  and  ferve  it  every  day,  boil  meat,  lay 
it  On  the  hills,  and  promontories,  where  it 
haunts  the  moll. 

Birds  like  There  is  another  fort  of  ravenous  bird, 
a  falcon,  much  like  a  filcon  ;  and  tho’  but  a  little 
bigger  than  a  dove,  ftrong  enough  to  fly 
away  with  the  largeft  poultry, 

The  Kites, 

TEAL  all  the  chickens,  flefh,  or  fifli; 
they  can  fpy,  even  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Black  women^  as  they  go  along  the 
ftreet,  or  fit  in  the  market  5  but  ofpecial- 
ly  jfldh. 

There  is  a  fowl  about  as  large  as  a  hen, 
the  upper  part  of  its  body  fpeckled  brown 
"  "  or  black,  with  white  *,  and  the  under,  either 
red  of  orange  colour  *,  having  a '  tuft  of 
fpeckled  feathers  rifing  like  a  comb.  Its 
bill  in  proportion  to  the  body,  is  extraor- 
din'ary  thick  and  long. 

Uo  larks,  I  nOver  heard  of  any  peacocks  or  larks 
nor  pea-  in  this  counti'y. 

1  cocks. 

Crow  n-B  i  r  d. 

ERE  is  fometimes  feen  a  fine  bird, 

'  of  many  various  colours,  as  White, 
black,  brown,  red,  green,  fky-coloui*,  blue', 
having  adong  tail,-  the  feathers  whereof 
thz  Blacks  v/e2Lr  on  their  heads. 

This  curious  rare  bird  is  called  the  croWn- 
bird,  becaufe  fome  have  a  gold  colour,  or 
a  charming  blue  tuft  on  their  heads,  much 
in  the  form  of  the  tufts  we  have  feen  on  the 
Virginia  nightingales.  Some  call  this  bird 
the  Guinea  peacock.  It  is  common  at 
Fida.,  and  is  a  bird  of  prey,  of  which  more 
•  hereafter. 

I’he  P  o  K.  K  o  E, 

Plate  17.TS  a  bird  as  ugly  as  rare  to  come  at,  ex- 
fig.E.  -*•  adly  the  fize'  of  a  goofe  ;  its  wings  ex¬ 
traordinary  long  and  broad,  of  dark  coloured 
feathers.  The  under  part  of  its  body  covered 
with  afh  coloured  feathers,  or  rather  hairs, 
for  they  are  as  like  the  one  as  the  other  ;  ha¬ 
ving  under  his  neck  a  maw,  about  a  fpan 
long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  like  a  red 
fkin,  in  which  it  lays  up  its  food,  as  the 
monkeys  do  in  their  chops.  The  neck, 
which  iS'  pretty  long,  and  the  red  knob  on 
the  nape,  is  garnifh’d  with  the  fame  fort  of 
feathers,  or  hairs,  as  the  under  part  of  the 
body  in  proportion  to  which,  the  head  is 
miich  too  large,  and  excepting  a  very  few 
hairs  it  has,  is  very  bald.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  black,  the  bill  extraordinary  long 
and  thick. 

This  creature  feeds  commonly  on  fifh, 
which  when  toifed  it  catches  very  nimbly, 
and  fwallows  down  whole  into  its  crop  or 
maw  i  and  will  at  once  devour  as  much  fifh 
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as  would  ferve  four  men.  It  is  likewdle  a  Barrot, 
lover  of  rats,  fwallows  them  wliolc,  and 
fometimes  they  will  fpring  up  half  digeited 
out  of  the  crop. 

When  a  boy  or  dog  is  fet  on  them,  they 
will  make  a  good  defence,  pecking  and 
ftriking  them  with  their  bills  very  fmartly, 
which  makes  a  noife,  as  if  two  (ticks  were 
ftrikih'g  one  upbn  another. 

There  is  another  fine  bird,  Avery  tall 

like  the  former  in  fhape,  its  feathers  inter- 
mixed  all  over  the  body,  red,  white,  black, 
blue,  and  feveral  other  colours;  its  eyes 
large  and  yellow  ;  (landing  on  its  legs, 
which  are  very  long,  as  well  as  the  neck, 
and  firetching  it  upward,  it  is  near  fix  foot 
high.  Some  of  thefe  tall  birds  are  found 
in  the  country  of  Acron.,  near  the  rivers, 
and  ’tis  likely  they  feed  on  fifli. 

Another  bird  has  all  the  feathers  eshoul  che/puered 
its  body  chequered  yellow  and  light  blue 
its  bill  long,  and  pointed  (harp ;  a  black 
femi-circle  round  the  neck  ;  a  long  tail  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  black  feathers  ;  and  a 
few  feathers  on  its  head  ;  it  feeds  upon  corn 
and  other  grain. 

Another  bird  of  the  fame  fpecies  and 
form  as  the  daft,  differs  only,  in  that  its  Bill 
is  thick,  fhort,  and  blatk  *,  the  under  part 
of  its  body  black  *,  the  back  of  a  curious 
fine  yellow  ;  and  the  feet  again  black. 

Another  fort  is  much  like  the  former, 
but  grey  and  yellow,  having  a  (Harp  bill, 
and  long  feet  and  claws,  in  proportion  to 
its  fize. 

There  is  another  fmall  bird,  fhaped  al-  Beautiful 
mofl  like  a  fp;irrow,  his  head  and  breafl: 
black  as  jet  *,  his  wings  and  feet  grey  ;  the 
reft  of  his  body  of  a  bright  red.  This  bird 
is  very  fine. 

Another  curious  bird  is  yet  finer  than  the 
laft  ;  the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
entirely  blue,  inclining  to  fl<y,  as  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  his  pretty  long  neck,  and  the  tuft 
on  his  head  *,  his  breaft  is  of  a  dark  yellow, 
mixt  with  fome  red  and  blue  feathers  ;  his 
feet  and  bill  very  thick  and  long,  both  of  a 
bright  reddifh  colour;  it  harbours  com¬ 
monly  about  the  rivers,  and  there  feeds  011 
fifh.  This  bird  may,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft  pheafant,  have  the  pre-eminence  for 
beauty  overall  the' feathered  kind  jn  Guinea^ 
and  perhaps  of  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  grain-de¬ 
vouring  bird,  whOfe  neck,  breaft,  and  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  kind  of  orange- 
colour  ;  the  head  all  black,  only  on  the 
fore-part  of  it,  a  lively  yellow  fpot  *,  the 
wings,  and  upper  pirt  of  the  body,  are 
black  and  his  tail  is  intermix’d  with  red, 
yellow,  and  black  feathers. 

Another  bird,  about  as  big  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  has  a  beaufiful  red  breaft,  and  under 
pare  of  his  body  ;  the  upper  part,  wings, 
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BARBoT.and  tail,  as  black  as  jet  ;  and  the  top  of  his 
head  of  a  bright  yellow  *,  and  a  fliarp  bill, 
fomewhat  crooked. 

The  Blacks  talk  much  of  a  bird  twice  as 
big  as  a  fparrow,  having  a  few  fmall  fpecks 
on  his  feathers,  which  lome  call  ftars  ;  his 
cry  or  voice  is  hollow  and  piercing.  If 
the  Blacks  are  upon  a  journey,  and  chance 
to  hear  him  on  the  left  hand,  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther,  but  return  home  as  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Plate  i8.  I  have  drawn  the  figure  of  a  fmall  parro- 
?arro-  quet,  which  fome  call  the  Guinea  fparrow  *, 
for  no  other  reafon,  1  fuppofe,  but  becaufe 
thefe  little  birds  are  as  numerous  and  mif- 
chievous  to  the  corn,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country,  as  the  fparrows  properly  fo  call’d, 
which  I  have  faid  to  be  infinite  all  over  the 
country,  for  the  form,  and  feathers  of  the 
parrokeets,  is  as  different  from  that  of  a 
right  fparrow,  as  a  black  man  is  from  a 
white.  The  Blacks  call  them  Aburonce\2acs^ 
they  are  generally  fold  for  a  piece  of  eight 
per  dozen. 

Mouree^  Anamaho^  Cormentin^  Acron^  Ber- 
ku^  and  Acra^  are  full  of  thefe  fine  pretty 
birds. 

They  ply  about  thofe  places  in  prodigious 
fwarms,  as  the  ftarlings  do  in  fome  parts  of 
France^  doing  much  harm  to  the  corn. 

They  are  very  beautiful  creatures,  of  a 
lovely  light  green,  mix’d  with  a  charming 
red  •,  and  fome  have  alfo  a  few  black  and 
yellow  feathers  :  one  half  of  the  head,  from 
the  eye  to  the  bill,  which  is  white,  and 
exaftly  framed  like  a  parrot’s,  of  a  curious 
orange-colour  i  their  tail  intermixt  with 
black,  yellow,  and  orange-colour  Breaks 
athwart  the  feathers,  which  arc  there  pretty 
long. 

The  trading  fhips  on  the  coaft,  feldom  fail 
of  taking  many  of  thefe  lovely  creatures 
aboard  in  cages,  but  they  are  fo  tender,  that 
moft  of  them  commonly  die  in  their  paffage 
to  France^  England^  or  Holland^  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  of 
them.  Of  all  the  great  numbers  I  ufed  to 
carry  away  from  the  coaft  every  voyage, 
I  could  fave  but  very  few  alive  when  arrived 
in  France.  The  change  of  climate  and  food, 
or  what  I  believe  aff'ecffs  them  moft,  the 
cold  weather,  is  infupportable  to  them. 

I  alfo  obferv’d  that  the  firing  of  great  guns 
aboard  fhip,  was  fo  dreadful  to  them,  that 
feveral  of  mine  would  drop  down  dead  at 
the  noifc. 

Thefe  rare  birds  cannot  be  taught  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  diftindl  words  in  any  language, 
at  leaft,  that  I  did  ever  hear  or  know,  tho* 
I  took  all  the  pains  1  could  take  to  teach 
fome  yet  there  are  perfons  who  affirm,  they 
had  fome  who  would  utter  a  few  words  in 
French,  which  I  will  not  contradid :  but 


feveral  of  them  kept  together  in  a  cage  in 
good  dry  hot  weather,  will  make  a  pretty 
fweet  pleafant  natural  chanting.  I  obferv’d 
that  the  hen  ufually  perches  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  cock,  and  feldom  offers  to  eat  but 
after  him.  The  cock  is  generally  fomewhat 
larger  in  fize  and  bulk  than  the  hen,' and 
has  a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  his  fea¬ 
thers,  and  the  green  fomewhat  deeper. 

I  am  forty  the  engraver  has  not  been  nice  e- 
nough  in  his  cut,  foas  to  rcprefent  this  bird  as 
my  drawing  did  ;  but  there  being  few^  pla^ 
ces  in  Europe,  where  thefe  creatures  are  not 
pretty  common,  what  they  appear  to  every 
body,  will  redlify  the  defedl  of  the  print. 

There  is;inother  fort  of  parroquets,  fome-  offjer^ar- 
what  larger  than  the  former,  but  not  com-  roquets. 
monly  to  be  had  on  the  coaft  ;  their  whole 
body  is  of  a  curious  deep  red,  with  only  a 
black  Break  acrofs  the  back,  and  the  tail 
entirely  black. 

The  parrots  are  not  much  feen  about  the  parrots. 
coaft,  unlefs  here  and  there  one  that  wanders 
from  the  inland  countries,  where  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  woods. 

They  are  all  over  blue,  only  fome  have  a 
few  red  feathers  in  their  wings  or  tails.  No 
green  ones  are  to  be  found  on  the  coaft,  nor 
along  farther  eaftward  round  the  gulph  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  cape  Lope-Gonzalez. 

This  bird  is  fo  well  known  all  over  Europe, 
whither  great  numbers  are  tranfported  every 
year,  tho’  formerly  much  more  than  is  now 
pradlifed,  that  I  forbear  mentioning  any 
thing  more  of  it  ;  and  ffiall  only  take 
notice,  that  at  the  coaft  they  bear  a 
greater  price,  and  are  more  efteem’d  than 
in  Europe :  for  fome  will  there  give  almoft: 
an  ounce  of  gold,  in  goods,  for  a  pratling 
parrot.  Every  body  knows  the  young  ones 
are  moft  apt  to  learn  to  talk,  and  of  fuch, 
the  traveller  has  choice  at  prince’s  ifland  in 
the  gulph,  where  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  bought  raw  and  unlkill’d  for  a  piece  ot 
eight.  Of  thefe,  we  had  once  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  aboard  the  ffiip,  and  twice  as 
many  monkeys  ;  of  both  which,  but  few 
remain’d  alive  when  we  arrived  in  France. 

There  are  many  bats  and  owls  in  the 
country  ;  and  very  large  ones,  which  are 
nothing  different  from  thofe  we  have  in  Eu- 
rode. 

i _ 

This  is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  birds  and  fowls  of  that  country  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  infer’d  that  there  are  no  other 
forts,  for  thofe  we  have  mention’d  do  not, 
perhaps,  amount  to  the  third  part  of  what 
are  feen,  but  do  not  fall  into  our  hands. 

Reptiles  and  Insects. 

E  will,  in  the  next  place,  fay  fome- 
thing  of  reptiles  and  infeeffs,  or  what¬ 
ever  has  a  relation  to  either. 
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As  for  ferpents  and  fnakes,  I  have  already 
faid  enough  of  them  in  the  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  book,  to  which  I  refer. 


Toads  and  Frogs^ 


A  R  E  as  numerous  and  common  at  the 
coaft,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  Europe,  and  of  the  fame 
fhape  i  but  the  toads  are  there,  in  fome 
places,  of  fo  prodigious  a  bulk  and  bignefs, 
that  they  may  eafily  be  taken,  at  a  diftance, 
for  land-tortoifes. 

Titp  toads,  betwixt  Mouree  and 

Cormentin,  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  toads 
of  that  immenfe  fize,  commonly  as  large  as 
table-plates,  which  are  very  hideous. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon,  at 
cape  Corfo  there  is  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 

I  have  obferv’d  before,  that  this  ugly  crea¬ 
ture  has  a  natural  antipathy  for  fnakes, 
and  many  perfons  have  been  eye-witnelTes 
of  feveral  combats  betwixt  them. 


The  Scorpion, 

generally  of  the  fize  and  forni  you  fee 
^  in  the  print,  which  is  drawn  as  big  as  the 
life  ;  but  there  are  fome  as  lai'ge  as  fmall 
lobflers :  and  all  of  them  have  two  large 
claws  and  feet,  and  their  whole  body  co¬ 
vered  with  long  hair. 

Some  have  a  fmall  bladder  full  of  venom, 
of  half  a  finger’s  breadth,  at  the  end  of  their 
tails,  adjoining  to  the  fharp  crooked  prick  or 
horn  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail  ;  with 
which,  if  they  ftrike  or  prick  either  at  men 
or  brutes,  the  hurt  is  certainly  mortal,  if 
not  fpeedily  remedied. 

The  moft  certain  cure  is  to  bruife  the 
fame  fcorpion,  if  it  can  be  catched,  on  the 
wounded  part  of  the  body  •,  as  our  chief 
furgeon  cured  one  of  our  men  at  prince’s 
ifland,  who  being  at  felling  of  wood,  was 
thus  prick’d  by  a  fcorpion  in  the  heel. 

At  Acapulco,  in  Wefl- Mexico  in  America, 
where  there  are  abundance  of  terrible  fcor- 
pions,  they  ufe,  when  going  to  bed,  to  rub 
all  about  the  beds  with  sarlick. 

Another  certain  remedy  againft  this  ftingj 
and  the  pain  of  it,  is  to  ftroke  the  part  that 
was  hurt  with  a  child’s  private  member, 
which  immediately  takes  away  the  pain, 
and  then  the  venom  exhales.  The  moifture 
that  comes  from  a  hen’s  mouth,  is  good  for 
the  fame. 


Millepedes. 

nr  H  E  infed  here  call’d  Millepedes,  and  by 
^  the  Portuguefe  Centipedes,  of  which  there 
is  a  multitude  in  the  country,  is  alfo  very 
troublefome  to  man  i  for  tho’  it  does  not 
fting  fo  dangeroufiy  as  the  fcorpion,  yet  it 
certainly  caufes  very  fiiarp  pains  for  three  or 
four  hours  ;  after  which,  they  quite  ceale 
without  the  lead:  remains  of  uneafinefs. 

VoL.  V. 


This  infedt  is  about  a  fpan  long  when  at  BARBor. 
full  growth  •,  fiat,  fpeckled  like  other  worms: 
having  two  fmall  horns  or  claws,  with  which 
it  ftrikes.  It  has  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on 
each  fide  of  the  body,  more  or  lefs.  There 
is  no  place  on  the  coaft  free  from  thefe  ver¬ 
min. 

Bees, 

ARE  not  very  plenty  at  the  Qold  Coafi^ 
in  comparifon  of  what  there  are  about 
Rio  de  Gabon,  Cape  Lopez,  and  farther  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea:  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  obferve.  They  harbour  there 
in  the  woods,  and  make  their  honey  and 
wax  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  Both  the 
honey  and  wax  are  very  good,  but  not  like 
ours  in  France:  however,  they  afford  the 
Blacks  great  profit  by  trade  with  the 
Europeans. 

Cl  G  A  R  R  A  S, 

A  RE  a  thick,  broad-headed,  mouthlefs 
fort  of  flies,  which  commonly  fit  on 
trees,  and  fing,  after  a  fhrieking  manner,, 
day  and  night,  and  live  only  on  the  dew  of 
heaven,  which  they  fuck  in  by  a  long  fharp 
tongue,  placed  on  thebreaft. 

There  are  alfo  frogs,  and  fuch  prodigious 
numbers  of  grafhoppers,  or  rather  locuftsj 
coming  in  fwarms  like  thick  clouds,  from 
the  far  inland  countries,  as  fome  fuppofe 
from  the  defarts  of  LyVia  and  Zara,  to  this 
part  of  Guinea,  where  they  brouze  all  the 
plantations  of  corn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  caufes  almoft  a  famine  in  the  land. 

There  are  landrcreviees,  which  eat  very 
fweet,  being  much  of  the  tafte  of  the  land- 
crabs  in  the  French  iflands  of  America.  Thefe 
crevices  harbour,  like  thofe,  under  ground. 

There  are  alfo  large  black  flies,  which  in 
a  dark  night  give  a  kind  of  light ;  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  glow-worms,  crickets,  caterpillars, 
and  many  fpecies  of  worms,  fpiders,  butter¬ 
flies,  gnats,  ants,  and  beetles  j  but  of  ants 
and  gnats  moft  prodigious  numbers  all  over 
the  coaft:  and  more  particularly  at  and  a- 
bout  Acra,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  le¬ 
vel.  The  ants  are  of  various  forts,  great  and 
fmall,  white,  red,  and  black  *,  the  fting  of 
the  red  inflames  to  a  great  degree,  and  is 
more  painful  than  that  of  the  millepedes. 

The  white  are  as  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and 
bite  fo  forcibly,  that  in  the  fpace  of  one 
night  they  can  eat  their  w'ay  through  a 
wooden  cheftj  and  make  it  as  full  of 
holes,  as  if  it  had  been  fhot  through 
with  hail-fliot. 

Thefe  infefts  make  nefts  ten  or  twelve 
foot  high  in  the  earth,  which  they  won¬ 
derfully  raife  up  in  the  fields  and  hills,  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  fo  firm  and  folid,  that 
they  are  not  eafily  beaten  dowm  *,  and  when 
they  are,  it  is  very  furprifing  to  obferve  the 
number  of  divifions  and  apartments,  that 
are  within  thofe  nefts,  correfponding  exadly 

L 1 1  one 
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BARBoT.one  to  another-,  fomp  of  thofe  rooms  are 
filled  with  their  provifions,  which  the  pru¬ 
dent  animal  gathers  from  the  fields  ;  others 
are  filled  with  their  excrements,  and  others 
are  dwelling-rooms. 

From  thofe  nefts,  (one  of  which,  fee 

Plate  iS. In  the  figure  I  drew  at  they  range 

all  about  the  country,  and  come  into  the 
forts  and  chambers  of  the  Europeans,  in 
fuch  fwarms,  that  they  oblige  them  to  quit 
their  beds,  in  the  night,  biting  very  fharply  ; 
and  are  of  fo  devouring  a  nature,  that  if 
they  attack  a  live  flieep,  or  goat,  in  the 
night,  it  is  found  a  perfedt  fkeleton  in  the 
morning  :  and  this  they  do  fo  nicely,  that 
the  beft  anatomift  could  not  perform  it 
more  artificially  than  they  do.  Chickens, 
and  even  rats,  tho’  fo  nimble,  cannot  efcape 
them  -,  for  as  foon  as  one  or  more  attacks  a 
rat,  he  is  aflaulted  on  all  fides  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  them,  till  fo  many  fall  on,  that 
they  over-power,  and  never  leave  him,  till 
they  grow  to  a  body  ftrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move  him  to  a  fafe  place. 

It  is  really  a  great  diverfion  to  obferve  the 
fmgular  inftindt  of  fo  fmall  a  creature  in  all 
their  proceedings  and  performances,  and  it 
would  almoft  perfuade,  that  they  had  a 
fort  of  language  among  them,  confidering 
what  harmony  and  order  they  obferve :  for 
if  you  place  a  beetle,  or  a  worm,  where 
only  two  or  three  of  thefe  infedlsare,  they 
immediately  depart,  and  return  in  a  minute, 
bringing  with  them  above  a  hundred  ;  and 
if  that  number  is  not  fufficient,  in  another 
moment,  more  are  called  :  after  which  they 
fall  all  together  on  their  prey,  and  march  off 
with  it  very  regularly,  aflifting  each  other 
in  carrying  off  the  burden.  Hence  it  muft 
be,  that  fome  are  of  opinion,  and  affirm, 
that  the  ants  have  a  king,  who  is  as  large 
as  a  cray-fifh. 

The  gnats  are  another  inconvenience  to 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  night-time,  efpecially 
near  the  woods  and  marfhy  grounds.  Their 
fling  is  very  fharp,  and  caufes  fwellings  and 
violent  pains  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
with  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ants,  and  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  climate,  what  a  trou- 
blefome  life  people  muft  lead,  where  ’tis 
fcarce  poffible  to  have  an  hour  of  quiet 
fleep;  and  provifions  are  but  very  indif¬ 
ferent. 


Book  II 

I  fhall  conclude  this  defcription  of  infefts, 
with  fomething  of  fpiders,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts  -,  but  I  fliall  confine  my  felf 
to  one,  called  by  the  Blacks  Ananfe. 

This  animal  is  monftrous  large,  his  body 
long,  his  head  fharp,  broader  before  than 
behind,  and  not  round,  as  moft  fpiders  are  ; 
his  legs  hairy,  ten  in  number,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  a  little  finger.  Which  far  fur- 
paffes  the  largenefs  of  the  ‘Tarantula,  a  kind 
of  field-fpider,  of  Abrujfo,  Calabria^  Tuf- 
cany  and  Romania  in  Italy,  commonly  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  acorn  :  fo  dangerous  to 
mankind,  that  a  perfon  flung  by  it,  changes 
an  hundred  ways  in  a  moment,  weeping, 
dancing,  vomiting,  quaking,  laughing, 
growing  pale,  fainting  away,  feeling  horrid 
pains,  and  finally  dies  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
if  not  fpeedily  relieved.  The  effeflual  cure 
is  by  fweating,  and  antidotes  but  the  grand 
and  only  remedy  is  mufick,  as  is  affirmed 
by  feveral  phyficians,  and  travellers,  eye- 
witneffes  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  cure  thereof. 

This  wonderful  infedl  has  four  legs  on  each 
fide,  like  the  common  large  fpiders,  in  form 
and  length.  As  to  the  African  fpiders,  I  never 
learnt  any  thing  of  their  natural  qualities, 
good  or  bad.  I  fuppofc  there  are  but  few 
luch  hideous  infedts  in  the  country  about, 
and  in  the  bay  of  Campeche  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica^  is  a  fort  of  fpiders  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
fome  as  big  as  a  man’s  fift,  with  long  fmali 
legs,  like  ours  in  Europe  *,  but  have  two 
teeth,  or  rather  horns,  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long,  and  of  a  proportionable 
bignefs,  which  are  as  black  as  jet,  fmooth 
as  glafs,  and  their  fmall  end  fharp  as  a 
thorn  :  They  are  not  ftrait,  but  bending, 
and  preferved  for  tooth-pickers,  and  to  pick 
pipes  in  fmoaking  tobacco. 

The  Blacks,  who  have  always  ftrange 
notions,  as  has  been  faid  of  them  elfewhere, 
believe  the  firft  man  was  made  by  this  hor¬ 
rid  infedt ;  and  few  can  be  made  fenfible,  by 
our  way  of  reafoning  with  them  on  this 
head,  of  their  folly  and  ftupidity. 

At  Cabo-Corfo,  in  the  rainy  months  of 
June  znd  July,  they  have  a  fort  of  infedts, 
which  are  a  kind  of  fpiders,  about  the  big¬ 
nefs  of  a  beetle,  the  form  neareft  to  a  crab- 
fiffi,  with  an  odd  kind  of  orifice,  vifible 
in  the  belly,  whence  the  web  proceeds. 


A  Defcription  of  the 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  feveral  forts  of  ffh  in  the  fea  of  Guinea  j  as  the  king-fifh,  fetijfo, 
and  many  more  generally  eaten  ;  as  alfo  of  the  grampnjfes^  fjjord-fifh^  and 
fbarks of  the  porpoife^  the  remora^  and  the  flytngfifh. 

Fish  in  general.  are  very  light,  and  that  the  forry  food  they 

By  what  I  have  before  obferved  of  the  have,  inftead  of  a  firm,  produces  only  a 
nature  of  the  flefh  of  tame  cattle,  chic-  fpongy,  loofe  and  tough  flefh,  of  an  un¬ 
kens,  and  other  tame  fowl  j  it  appears,  grateful  tafte  :  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  tho*  they  be  indifferent  large,  yet  they  that  it  were  almoft  impoffible  for  men  in 

general. 


Coajis  o/South-Guinea. 
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Chap.  16. 

general,  and  much  more  for  FMropeam  to 
lubfift  there  ;  if  the  want  of  good  flefh  and 
other  neceffary  provifions,  were  not  very 
happily  fupply’d  by  the  fea,  which,  by  a 
particular  providence  daily  affords  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  very  good,  large  and 
fmall  fifli  of  feveral  forts,  as  well  as  the 
rivers ;  fo  that  abundance  of  Blacks  and 
Whites  alfo  can  live  tolerably  upon  bread, 
fifh,  and  palm-oil,  tho’  that  food  has  the 
fame  effedl:  on  them,  rendring  their  bodies 
poor  and  light,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 
lUrti  There  are  above  thirty  forts  of  fea-fifh, 
commonly  taken  and  eaten,  befides  many 
other  kinds  accidentally  caught  at  fome  par¬ 
ticular  feafons.  I  lhall  firft  Ipeak  of  fome  of 
the  largeft. 

Fhe  Kin  g-F  i  s  h, 

Plate  18.  "D  Eprefented  in  the  cut,  is  reckoned  by 
the  Engli/h  at .  cape  Corfo,  one  of  the 
beft  fifhes  in  thofe  parts,  when  in  feafon. 
It  is  extraordinary  fat  and  delicious,  and 
when  boiled,  taltes  fomewhat  like  eels ; 
but  gutted  and  dry’d,  is  eaten  inftead  of 
falmon.  At  full  growth,  it  is  about  five  foot 
long,  and  at  fome  times,  there  arevaft  fhoals 
along  the  coaft,  when  abundance  are  taken. 
C<i//ysaf-Some  call  it  the  Saffer^  and  others  the 
kxand  Negro^  for  its  black  fkin*  It  common- 
ly  harbours  among  rocks,  and  fometimes 
comes  into  fuch  fliallow  water,  that  the 
Blacks^  when  they  go  to  ftrike  fifh  at  night, 
with  a  light,  as  I  have  obferv’d  before,  will 
fometimes  kill  thefe  with  an  iron  tool,  or 
with  a  three-pointed  harping  iron,  or  morlin. 

Fetisso  Fish. 

T  my  firft  voyage,  whilft  we  lay  before 
Comendot  fome  fifliermen,  near  our 
fhip,  took  a  fifh  about,  feven  foot  long, 
fhaped  as  exactly  reprei'ented  in  the  figure. 
The  Blacks  call’d  it  Fetijfoy  but  for  what  rea- 
fon  I  cannot  determine,  unlefs  it  be  to  exprefs, 
»  A  delicms  that  it  is  too  rare  and  fweet  for  mortals  to  eat, 

I  and  only  fit  for  a  deity  :  the  word  Fetijfoy 

which  in  Portuguefe  fignifies  forcery,  being  by 
the  Blacks  apply’d  to  all  things  they  reckon 
facred,  becaufe  the  Portugnefe  gave  the  name 
;  of  forcery  to  all  their  fuperftitions.  It  was, 

i  indeed,  amoft  beautiful  fifh,  tho’  thefkin  is 

brown  and  fwarthy  about  its  back,  but 
grows  lighter  and  lighter  the  nearer  it  comes 
to  the  ftomach  and  belly.  It  had  a  ftrait 
I  fnout,  with  a  fort  of  horn  at  the  end  of  it, 

very  hard  and  fharp  pointed,  above  three 
fpans  long ;  and  another  fmall  ftrait  horn 
on  the  upper  part  of  its  mouth.  The  eyes 
large  and  bright,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
body,  beginning  at  the  gills,  four  longiih 
cuts,  or  openings.  As  I  remember,  the 
Blacks  would  not  fell  it  at  any  rate,  but 
only  allowed  me  the  liberty  of  drawing  its 
Plate  18.  figure,  as  it  appears  in  the  cut  *,  and  were 
much  amazed  to  fee  it  fo  well  reprefented. 


Nor  was  that  aftonifhment  peculiar  to  them,  Barbot. 
for  many  others  there,  on  the  Gold  Coaji,  at 
Sierra  Leona,  Sejlro  x’wtv,  and  other  places, 
very  much  admired  to  fee  me  make  the 
gure  of  any  creature  upon  paper. 

I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Blacks  look  upon  Adoring  of 
this  fifh,  as  a  fort  of  deity  •,  tho’  I  did  notfijhes. 
hear  they  paid  it  any  religious  worflfip.  If 
they  do,  there  is  nothing  new  in  paying 
adoration  to  a  fifh  ;  for  the  Pkilijlines  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world  adored  T)a<ipn,  which 
was  an  idol,  half  man,  and  half  fifh ;  the 
word  Dagon,  in  their  language,  fignifying  a 
fifh  ;  and  that  thofe  Gentiles  look’d  upon 
as  the  great  God,  Judges  xvi.  23.  Dagon 
cur  God  has  delivered  Sampfon  our  enem^  into 
our  hands.  Dagon  xtTfvtknttd  Neptune,  the 
god  of  the  fea,  and  by  him  perhaps  was 
meant  Noah.  The  Syrians,  according  to 
Cicero  and  Xenophon,  ador’d  fome  large  tame 
fifhes,  kept  in  the  river  Chains,  and  would 
not  fuffer  any  perfon  to  go  about  to  difturb 
them.  The  Syro-Phenicians,  according  to 
Clemens  Alenandrinus.,  adored  thofe  fifhes 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  Elians  worfliip- 
ped  Jupiter  and  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms, 
the  Syrians  did  noteat  fifh,  but  ador’d  them 
as  gods.  Plutarch  mentions  the  Oxindrites 
and  Cynophites,  Egyptian  nations,  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  at  war  about  killing  a  fifh  they 
efteemed  facred,  were  fo  weakned,  that  the 
Romans  fubdued  and  made  them  flaves. 

The  Brazilian  cod,  is  a  delicate  fat  fifh, 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  Newfoundland  cods, 
and  plentiful  enough. 

There  are  Pikes  and  Jacks,  great  and^^*^^^* 
fmall,  which,  when  in  feafon,  are  fat  and 
better  than  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 

Flounders  are  very  plentiful,  differing  ikunden. 
confiderably  from  ours,  in  fhape,  thicknefs, 
and  goodnefs,  wherein  they  far  exceed  them. 

Plaife  are  not  altogether  like  ours,  nor 
are  they  plentiful.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
they  are  the  fame  fort  of  fifh  the  French  at 
Goeree  call  the  Caho  Verde  half-moon,  the 
figure  whereof  is  in  the  cut.  Plate  20. 

There  are  alfo  dorados,  corcobados,  or 
gilt-heads,  and  other  large  fifh;  as  black 
and  white  carabins,  which  are  very  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  commonly  ferve  the  meaner 
fort  of  people,  who  reckon  them  good 
food  ;  but  the  dorados,  when  in  feafon,  are 
very  good. 

There  are  three  or  four  forts  of  bream  ^rtam. 
in  great  abundance,  two  forts  whereof  par¬ 
ticularly  are  very  fat  and  delicate.  The 
Dutch  there  call  it  Roejend  and  Jacob  E~ 
vertzen. 

The  fea-toad,  is  a  fifh  of  a  fmall  fize, 
eaten  by  the  common  fort  of  Blacks,  the 
fins  of  them  very  curious,  as  appears  by  the 
figure  in  the  cut.  The  head  of  it  is  much  Plate  iS. 
like  that  of  a  frog,  or  toad,  whence  it  has 
the  name, 

Thf 
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Carbot.  The  plfie-p^rnpU^r?  is  a.  foit  of  fmall 
fiat  filli,  which  in  delicacy  furpafies  all  o- 

In  June,  July,  and  Jugu/l,  at  Comendo 
and  Mina  they  catch  a  prodigious  quantity 
Plate  i8.  of  a  fmall  fifh,  reprefented  in  the  cut,  which 
is  very  good,  and  taftes  much  like  our  pil¬ 
chards  3  but  is  full  of  fmall  bones.  It 
bites  quick,  and  five,  fix,  or  eight  of  them 
are  taken  at  a  time  •,  if  there  be  fo  many 
hooks  to  one  line.  The  hooks  are  always 
kept  playing  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  the  fifii  generally  fwims. 

Another  fort  of  filh,  is  much  larger 
Plate  i8  than  the  lafi,  which  fee  in  the  cut. 

Coverer.  ’  The  coverer  is  fiat,  and  rounder  than  the 
pifie-pampher. 

Mackaret.  There  are  mackarel  at  fome  feafons,  but 
few  caught,  nor  are  they  exadtly  fhaped 
like  ours  in  England  *,  therefore  the  French 
call  them  Frezahar',  looking  as  beautiful 
in  the  fea,  as  our  mackarel,  of  a  fine  eme¬ 
rald  green,  mixed  with  a  filver  white  on 


the  back. 

uiacha-  The  machorans,  fo  called  by  the 
tans,  or  and  by  the  Dutch  Baerd  Maneties,  from  five 
horn-fiF.  pretty  long  excrefcencies,  which  hang  at  the 
end  of  their  chops,  like  a  beard,  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  mouth,  juft  under  the  eyes, 
Plate  Ip.  one  much  longer,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure.  At  the  upper  fin  on  its  back,  and 
at  the  under  one  on  the  belly,  is  a  long  hard 
lharp  horn,  the  prick  whereof  caufes  violent 
pains  and  great  fwellings,  as  if  there  were 
fome  venomous  nature  in  it,  as  many  failors 
have  experienc’d  to  their  coft,  when  acci¬ 
dentally  hurt  by  it ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
many  do  not  care  to  eat  of  the  fifh  in  the 
Leward  iflands  of  America,  where  there  is 
great  plenty  of  them  and  very  large  ;  as  alfo 
becaufe  they  feed  there  among  the  Manza- 
nilla  trees,  which  produce  a  fort  of  poifo- 
nous  apples,  tho*  very  beautiful,  and  of  a 
charming  red.  This  fifh  feeding  in  Ame- 
^  rica  on  that  fruit,  it  can  not  but  be  dange¬ 
rous  to  eat  *,  but  being  caught  out  at  fea  in 
Africa,  and  there  being  no  fuch  trees  on  the 
coaft,  I  cannot  think  it  is  any  way  hurtful ; 
bcfides  that  experience  fhows  the  contrary, 
they  being  commonly  eaten  and  found  good 
wholefome  fifh.  Thofe  of  the  coaft  of 
America,  are  generally  larger,  and  mix’d 
yellow,  fky-colour,  and  brown:  the  Eng- 
liflj  call  it  the  horn-fifh,  and  when  firft 
caught,  it  feems  to  groan, 

^hotu  Among  the  fmall  fifh  is  the  Ahoei,  fomc- 

what  like  our  trouts,  but  much  firmer  and 

more  delicate.  Thoufands  of  them  are 

caught  every  day  along  ihe  coaft. 

Tlojn-  'fihere  is  no  lefs  plenty  of  thornbacks,  both 

backs.  great  and  fmall,  which  differ  not  in  lhape 

trom  ours  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  blue,  all 

Plate  io  over  fpotced,  as  in  the  print  drawn  at  cape 

Verde,  The  feafon  for  them  is  in  Ma'^ :  the 
•  •  •» 

}  I 


Blacks  ftrike  them  with  harping  irons. 

Soles  are  extraordinary  good,  but  longer  Soles. 
and  narrower  than  ours  in  Europe,  as  in  the 
figure.  Plate  zoI 

Dabs  are  nothing  inferior  to  them  in  irabs. 
goodnefs. 

In  Odtoher  and  November  they  catch  near 
the  fiiore,  with  long  nets,  abundance  of  a 
fort  of  pikes,  which  the  French  call  Begune, 
fhaped  as  in,  the  plate.  Plate  6. 

In  December  they  take  the  fifh  call’d  Ca- 
rangoues,  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  xFt  goues. 
one  having  large  round  eyes,  and  the  other 
fmall  ones,  as  in  the  fame  plate.  They  Plate 
have  large  forked  fins  on  their  backs,  and 
very  thick  forked  tails. 

There  are  alfo  two  forts  of  fprats,  great 
and  fmall,  mighty  plentiful,  both  very  fat 
when  in  feafon  ;  but  the  larger  ftringy,  and  ' 

therefore  not  valu’d.  The  fmaller  are  very 
agreeable  fifh,  broil’d,  or  pickled,  or  dry’d 
like  herrings ;  all  which  ways  the  Europeans 
preferve  great  quantities. 

Lobfters,  crabs,  prawns,  fhrimps,  zndishell-fijh: 
muflels  are  very  common  ;  the  lobfters  dif¬ 
fering  fomewhat  in  figure  from  ours  :  fee 
X.\\t  ceapt  Verde  lobfter  in  the  plate.  The  Plate  zoi 
oifters  are  commonly  extraordinary  large.  ' 

The  Bonilo,  an  excellent  fifh,  is  feldom  -Bonm. 
taken  there,  for  it  comes  not  near  the  fhore ; 
but  there  are  prodigious  fhoals  of  them  play¬ 
ing  in  the  deep  fea,  and  particularly  about 
the  equinodlial.  See  the  figure  of  them  na¬ 
turally  drawn  in  the  plate.  Plate  iS.' 

There  are  three  other  forts  of  fifh,  which 
come  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftay  in  rivers. 

The  isa  white  fifh,  the  largeft  ofcarmo», 

the  kind  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm.  It  would  be 
very  delicious,  if  not  too  fat  and  oily. 

The  mullet,  whofe  figure  fee  in  the  plate,  ^dullet. 
differs  from  ours  in  that  it  has  not  fo  thick  Plate  20.' 
a  head,  but  is  very  near  as  good  food. 

The  Batavia,  when  at  full  growth,  is  Batavia,' 
different  good  meat,  if  it  does  not  tafte 
muddy,  as  it  is  apt  to  do. 

In  December  there  is  great  plenty  of  Corco-  Corcova- 
vados,  or  moon-fifh,  of  colour  whitifh,  al-  dos. 
moft  flat,  and  pretty  thick  about  the  back, 
but  near  round,  for  which  reafon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fea-faring  men  call  it  the  moon.  See 
the  figure.  The  proper  bait  for  them  is  Plate  20: 
bits  of  fugar-canes.  Theflelh  is  fomev/hat 
fulfome. 

There  are  many  other  forts  of  fifh  about 
the  coaft,  which  I  think  needlefs  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  having  already  taken  notice  of  the 
principal  forts :  fo  that  a  lover  of  fifh  may 
there  pleale  his  appetite,  and  make  a  good 
meal  for  fix-pence  at  moft  ;  and  fuch  as 
cannot  afford  fo  much,  may  eat  their  fill  at 
half  the  charge  in  the  ftimmer-feafon,  for  at 
that  time  there  is  alway  one  fort  of  fifh  or  ' 

other  in  the  market  very  cheap  •,  but  in  the 

winter- 
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winter-feafon,  or  foul  weather,  the  fcarcity 
of  filh  is  fuch,  that  the  poor  foldiers  and 
labourers,  as  alfo  the  meaner  fort  of  na¬ 
tives,  are  fcarce  able  to  fubfift. 

Befides  the  feveral  forts  of  fea  and  river- 
filhes,  which  I  have  already  mention’d,  ge¬ 
nerally  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  country  ; 
they  often  fee  about  the  coaft,  three  other 
very  large  kinds,  viz.  a  fort  of  fmall  whales, 
known  by  the  name  of  grampuffes  ;  the 
fword-filh,  and  the  fhark :  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  each. 

'The  Gram  PUSSES, 

Sfmtini  oY  the  French  are  call’d  Souffleurs^  that 
i  is,  blowers,  or  fpouters,  from  their  blow¬ 

ing  as  it  were  fpouts  of  water  out  at  their 
noftrils  when  they  rife  upon  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  holding  up  their  fnouts,  as  I  have 
feen  thoufands  of  them  together  in  a  flioal, 
for  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference  *, 

'  cither  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea^  or  to  the 

!  fouthward  of  the  Line  :  which  at  a  diftance 

i  in  calm  fcorching  weather  look  like  huge 

blocks  fwimming  on  the  ocean. 

Thtlf  Dutch  call  them  Noord-Kapers,  and 

they  are  commonly  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
foot  long,  and  fometimes  longer  •,  being  of 
the  fpecies  of  whales,  tho’  fomewhat  longer, 
and  not  fo  thick  in  proportion,  as  near  as  I 
could  difcern  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  ;  for 
they  would  fometimes  come  within  piftol- 
fhot  of  our  fhips,  in  the  open  fea. 

..  .  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  motions,  and 
rmpnefs.  almoft  incredible  how  nimble  they  ap¬ 
pear,  confidering  their  prodigious  length 
and  bulk  •,  and  tho’  we  often  Ihot  at  them 
with  muskets,  and  certainly  hit  fome,  we ' 
could  not  perceive  they  were  fo  wounded  as 
to  ftand  ftill. 

Thefe  creatures,  in  fine  weather,  when 
/mil fijh.  the  fifhermen  are  at  the  height  of  their 
i  fport,  about  the  coaft,  come  towards  the 

1  Ihore,  and  put  all  the  fmaller  fifh  into  fuch 

a  fright,  that  they  all  immediately  fly  out 
to  fea,  and  even  the  next  day  there  is  fcarce 
one  to  be  feen  about  the  land,  by  which  it 
appears  that  thefe  monfters  devour  them. 

The  Sword-Fish, 

^  wh  /■  fo  call’d,  on  account  of  a  flat  bone  it 
^  bears  at  the  end  of  the  fnout,  about  a 
yard  or  an  ell  long,  and  a  hand  broad  ;  along 
which  there  are  about  feventeen  or  nineteen 
points,  like  teeth,  as  long  as  a  man’s  fin¬ 
ger,  on  each  fide,  for  the  moft  part  rugged, 
and  one  more  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the 
other.  I  fhould  think  this  might  be  as  well 
call’d  the  comb-fifh. 

Inemy  to  ^^d  ex- 

vhdlet.  traordinary  thick  in  proportion  *,  and  it  is 
generally  affirm’d,  that  it  drives  away 
the  whales  with  the  fword  in  the  fnout  *, 
which  I  report  not  of  my  own  knowledge, 
Vo  L.  V. 


but  the  Greenland  failors  fay  they  have  often  Barbot. 
feen  inftances  of  the  enmity  between  the 
whale  and  the  fword-fifli,  obferving  them 
to  fight  and  ftrike  at  one  another  fo  fu- 
rioufly,  as  to  make  the  water  fly  about  like 
rain,  fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the 
other  getting  the  better ;  but  for  the  moft 
part,  they  cannot  ftay  to  fee  the  end  of  the 
battel. 

The  Shark, 

Y  the  French  call’d  Requien^  which  \BAvenoHs, 
have  drawn  by  the  life  in  the  cut  in  the 
fupplement,  is  an  extraordinary  ravenous 
creature,  of  a  vaft  fize,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  twenty,  and  fome  thirty  foot  long,  very 
large  and  thick,  their  head  broad  and  flat, 
and  the  fnout  lharp-pointed.  If  a  man  hap¬ 
pens  to  fall  over-board,  and  thefe  monfters 
are  at  hand,  they  foon  make  him  their  prey  i 
and  I  have  often  obferv’d,  that  when  we 
threw  a  dead  flave  into  the  fea,  particularly 
about  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  prince’s 
ifland,  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea^  one  lhark 
would  bite  off  a  leg,,  and  another  an  arm, 
whilft  others  funk  down  with  the  body  5 
and  all  this  was  done  in  lefs  than  two  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  they  dividing  the  whole  corps  among 
them  fo  nicely,  that  the  leaft  particle  of  it 
was  not  to  be  feen,  not  even  of  the  bowels. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleafant  enough  Tight  m 
to  obferve  what  ftrange  motions  there  are«««A«r. 
among  them  upon  fuch  occafions :  for  if 
one  happens  to  come  too  late  for  his  fhare 
of  a  dead  body  thrown  overboard,  he  is 
ready  to  devour  the  reft,  and  feldom  fails 
to  attack  one  or  other  of  them  with  the 
greateft  violence,  when  rearing  their  heads 
and  half  their  bodies  above  the  furface  of 
the  water,  they  give  one  another  fuch  ter¬ 
rible  blows,  that  they  make  the  fea  about 
them  foam. 

Providence  has  fo  order’d  it,  that  this  ra¬ 
venous  creature  has  its  mouth  far  behind 
the  fnout,  and  low  ;  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to 
turn  on  its  back  to  bite  at  any  thing :  and 
were  it  not  for  this,  the  creature  would  be 
much  more  dreadful. 

It  is  fo  well  known  to  moft  failors,  and  Defirip- 
has  been  fo  often  defcribed  by  other  tra.-tionofit, 
vellers,  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  give  a 
larger  account ;  befides  that,  the  figure  of 
it  exactly  drawn,  as  I  have  faid  above,  will 
give  full  fatisfa61;ion :  but  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  never  feen  any,  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  its  eyes,  tho’  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  round, 
look  like  a  bright  flaming  fire.  The  jaw¬ 
bones  or  chops  are  fo  wonderfully  framed  or 
join’d  together,  that  when  occafion  requires 
to  prey  on  fomething  that  is  very  large,  they 
can  open  a  mouth  of  a  prodigious  width  and 
bignefs,  within  which  are  three  rows,  above 
and  below,  of  very  fharp  and  ftrong  teeth, 
which  at  once  cut  off  a  man’s  arm,  leg, 

M  m  m  head. 
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head,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  oblerv’d,  that  miffing  the  bait,  it 
will  return  three  times,  tho’  before  torn  by 
the  hook  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there 
was  found  in  the  belly  of  one  of  them  a 
knife  and  fix  pounds  of  bacon. 

It  does  not  fpawn  like  other  fiffi,  nor  lay 
eggs  as  tortoifes  do,  but  brings  forth  young 
as  the  beads  do,  having  a  matrix,  and  all 
the  reft  like  a  fifh  *,  as  has  alfo  the  feal-fifh, 
which  fomewhat  refembling  a  fmall  ftiark, 
has  by  fome  been  taken  for  another  fort  of 
them  ;  but  when  well  examin’d,  as  I  have 
done  feveral  times,  it  appears  very  different, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  cut  in  the  fupple- 
ment,  reprefenting  a  feal-fifh,  which  the 
French  call  Fouffette.^  and  whereof  I  fhall 
fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter  in  the  fupple- 
ment. 

To  return  to  the  fhark,  there  are  every 
where  vaft  multitudes  of  them  between  the 
tropicks  ',  and  more  particularly  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.,  or  Arguin.,  on  the  coaft  of 
Genehoa.,  corruptly  call’d  Barbary^  to  the 
northward  of  Senega.^  down  to  Angola.,  and 
farther  fouth,  either  out  at  fea  or  near  the 
ffiore,  ail  along  thofe  coafts  ;  and  they  are 
of  all  fizes,  fome  vaftly  big,  and  others 
fmall,  according  to  their  ages. 

Their  fkins  are  of  a  dark  brown,  almoft 
over  all  the  body,  and  whitifh  juft  under 
the  belly,  having  neither  fcales  nor  ffiells, 
but  a  thick  oily  fat  roughnefs  like  fhagreen 
adorn’d  with  ftreaks  acrofs  very  orderly 
down  on  each  fide  of  the  back.  It  fwims 
incredibly  fwift,  and  great  multitudes  of 
them  ufually  follow  our  flave-fhips  fome 
hundred  leagues  at  fea,  as  they  fail  out  from 
the  gulph  of  Guinea',  as  if  they  knew  we 
were  to  throw  fome  dead  corps  over  board 
almoft  every  day.  They  are  feldom  feen 
far  out  at  fea,  unlefs  in  a  calm,  following 
Blips  to  catch  whatfoever  is  thrown  out. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  a  fort 
of  little  fiffies,  about  as  big  as  pilchards, 
but  fomewhat  rounder  fhaped,  fwimming 
before  them,  without  ever  being  hurt  by 
thofe  ravenous  monfters,  which  through  a 
particular  inftindt  never  devour  them,  as 
they  do  all  other  fifties  they  can  mafter. 
Thefe  fmall  ones  are  call’d  Pilot-Fifies,  from 
their  fwimming  before  the  others  *,  and  it  is 
obferv’d,  that  very  often,  when  a  ffiark  is 
taken  with  a  hook,  and  drawn  aboard  a 
Blip,  this  Pilot-Fijh  clings  to  his  back,  and 
is  taken  with  him:  and  I  have  heard  that 
fome  fliarks  have  been  taken  with  the  Re¬ 
mora  fifh  flicking  to  them. 

Thofe  days  we  threv/  no  dead  bodies  over 
board,  and  when  the  weather  was  moderate, 
we  diverted  ourfelves  with  catching  of 
Biarks,  with  long  thick  iron  hooks,  faft- 
ned  to  an  iron  chain,  having  a  large  piece 
of  bacon,  or  ftinking  meat,  for  a  bait  i 


which  way  we  foon  caught  fome :  but  in 
haling  them  aboard  with  a  rope,  or  tackle, 
were  always  fain  to  keep  clear,  becaufe  be- 
fide  the  danger  of  their  Biarp  teeth,  they 
ftrike  with  the  tail ;  which  is  fo  prodigious 
ftrong,  that  ftiould  it  hit  a  man,  it  would 
not  fail  to  break  an  arm  or  a  leg,  if  not 
worfe. 

No  creature  is  harder  to  kill ;  for  'whtn  Brain  good 
cut  in  pieces,  they  will  all  move.  They.^’’^^'^^<’- 
have  a  fort  of  marrow  in  the  head,  which  * 
hardens  in  the  fun,  and  being  powder’d  and 
taken  in  white  wine,  is  very  good  for  the 
cholick. 

Notwitliftanding  thefe  creatures  are  fo  _  , 
ravenous,  as  has  been  faid,  they  are  not 
in  the  fame  degree  on  the  Gold  Coajl  as  elfe-Gold 
where  *,  tho’  abundance  of  them  fwarm  a-  Coaft. 
long  that  fliore,  and  are  frequently  taken : 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fifh  it  always  finds  thereabouts,  to 
fatiate  its  greedy  appetite.  In  confirmation 
of  which  opinion  it  is  obferved,  that  at  Fida 
and  Ardra,  where  there  is  much  fcarcity  of 
fifti  on  the  coaft,  the  Biarks  are  more  rave¬ 
nous  after  any  dead  corps,  or  other  fleBi  that 
is  thrown  over  board. 

The  flefh  of  a  large  Biark  is  commonly  Large,  net 
tough,  and  therefore  not  much  liked  by 
Europeans ;  but  the  Blacks  in  general  eat  it 
as  a  dainty,  after  it  has  lain  rotting  and 
ftinking  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to 
their  cuftom  ;  and  a  great  trade  of  it  is 
driven  into  the  inland  country. 

The  fmaller  Biarks,  of  about  fix  or  eight  fmall, 
foot  long,  are  the  beft  to  eat,  boil’d,  and 
prefs’d,  and  then  ftew’d  with  vinegar  and 
pepper  ;  which  way  many  European  feamen 
eat  it,  when  they  are  in  want. 

To  conclude  this  difcourfe  concerning 
fifti,  I  Biall  mention  three  other  forts.  The 
firft  is 

fhe  Porpoise, 

F  which  there  are  fwarms  in  this  Guinea 
ocean,  and  they  often  appear  near  the 
Biore.  This  fifh  is  univerfally  fo  well  known, 
that  I  fhall  not  fpend  much  time  upon  it, 
having  given  the  figure  of  it  in  the  cut.  Plate  19. 

The  French  call  it  Marfouin.  It  is  v^on- shoals  of 
derful  to  fee  how  fwift  they  are,  and  what^^^^- 
vaft  Bioals  there  are  of  them  in  the  gulph 
of  Guinea,  playing  about  in  a  brisk  gale  of 
wind,  and  skipping  about  a  Blip  that  has  a 
good  run.  We  one  day  there  ftruck  five  j 

of  them  with  our  harping-irons,  and  had 
leifure  enough  to  view  them  exa6lly. 

They  were  about  five  foot  long,  and  vtry  good 
fleftiy,  or  rather  all  fit,  except  the  head,  meat. 
which  is  tolerable  good  meat,  being  firft 
well  faked  fome  days,  then  boil’d  and  well 
feafon’d,  yet  it  is  afterwards  uneafy  upon 
the  ftomach,  being  too  fat  and  oily.  The 
flefh  of  their  bodies  was  cut  into  Bices,  and 
after  it  had  lain  feveral  days  in  a  ftrong 

brine, 


O 
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brine,  or  pickle,  our  men  hung  it  up  fora 
time,  expos’d  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
then  eat  it ;  but  it  was  ftill  naufeous,  the 
fat  being  ill-tafted.  The  ribs  and  entrails 
are  like  thofe  of  a  hog,  bating  that  they 
have  two  ftomachs,  the  one  at  the  end  of 
the  oefophage,  the  other  clinging  to  one 
fide,  almoft  as  large  as  the  firft  ;  and  this 
laft  has  a  little  opening,  which  is  the  com¬ 
munication  between  them  both.  It  is  full 
of  little  cells,  like  thofe  in  the  wax,  before 
the  honey  is  taken  from  it.  The  duodenum 
has  its  rife  in  the  laft. 

\  Hot  blood.  Thofe  fifties,  when  firft  laid  upon  the 

deck,  made  a  fort  of  groaning  till  they 
expired.  Their  blood  is  as  hot  as  that 
which  comes  from  any  beaft,  and  there  is  a 
good  quantity  of  it  ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  other  fifties.  We  took  both 
males  and  females,  each  fex  having  its  di- 
ftinft  parts  of  generation  ;  and  they  engen¬ 
der  by  copulation. 

\ Shape.  The  skin  is  all  over  like  a  whale’s,  of  a 
pitchy  colour,  and  the  body  round  and 
plump.  The  fnout  is  pretty  long,  and  in 
the  mouth  are  rows  of  very  fmall  fharp  teeth, 
looking  at  a  diftance  like  a  faw.  This  fiftl 
will  not  meddle  with  a  man. 

T’he  Re  MORA, 

T  S  reprefented  in  the  cut  in  the  fupplement, 
of  which  the  antients  have  writ,  that  it  will 
flop  a  ftiip  under  fail.  I  ftiall  only  fpeak  of  its 
head  ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  quite  flat,  with 
twelve  fmall  cuts  or  dents  reaching  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  by  means  whereof  it 
cleaves  faft  to  any  piece  of  timber  or  ftone, 
as  the  lampreys  do  ;  fo  that  the  whole  body 
hangs  down :  and  hence  perhaps  proceeded 
Abfurdno-^^'^^  abfurd  opinion  fome  men  in  former  ages 
tlon  of  it.  conceiv’d,  that  it  could  ftop  a  fhip  under 
fail  •,  fome  part  whereof  might  be  poflible, 
if  a  floop  or  fmaller  veflTel  had  a  thoufand  or 
more  flicking  to  its  fides  and  ftern,  they  be¬ 
ing  commonly,  at  full  growth,  about  three 
foot  long  or  better,  for  then  they  might 
confiderably  retard  the  failing  of  fuch  a  vef- 
fel  i  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  fay  they  can  have 
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any  power  over  great  fhips  under  fail,  as  is  Barbot. 
pretended, 

I  obferv’d  for  feveral  days,  both  in  the 
gulph  of  Guinea^  and  about  the  line,  that 
we  were  follow’d  by  great  numbers  of  thefe 
fifties,  and  they  appear’d  ve  y  greedy  of 
men’s  excrements,  which  they  were  conti¬ 
nually  gaping  after  as  they  fell  to  the  water  ; 
and  therefore  the  flave  fhips  are  well  attended 
by  them  in  thofe  parts. 

They  are  neverthelefs  tolerable  good  Copnla- 
meat,  when  well  dreft  and  feafon’d.  The^^^*”* 
under  chop  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  up¬ 
per  ;  and  I  believe  they  engender  by  copu¬ 
lation,  as  feveral  other  forts  of  fifti  do,  par^ 
ticularly  whales,  fliarks,  porpoifes,  and  fea- 
dogs. 

The  French  call  this  fifti  Suffet.,  or  Re-Names, 
mora.^  or  Arrete-nef the  EngliJhj  the  Sea^ 

Latnfre^. 

Fhe  Flying  Fish, 

T  S  the  third  of  the  three  laft  I  promis’d  to 
mention,  there  being  fuch  plenty  in  thofe 
feas,  that  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  it  hereafter  ;  and,’  for  the  prefent, 
only  obferve,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  o{ 
it,  and  refer  you  to  the  two  figures  of  the  Plate  19.' 
fineft  I  met  with  in  my  travels,  as  exadlly 
reprefented  in  the  cut. 

They  are  both  excellent  meat,  tfytch\\f(^*odmeat, 
broil’d  on  a  quick  fire,  and  very  fine  crea¬ 
tures  to  look  to,  being  about  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long. 

Thefe,  when  purfued  by  the  ftioals  of  Bo- 
nitos.,  or  other  greater  fifties,  which  greedily 
devour  them,  take  their  flight  above  water ; 
but  generally  not  very  high,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  fmall  low  veffels  catch  more  of 
them  than  the  greater  and  loftier.  They 
fly  as  long  as  there  is  any  nioifture  left  in 
their  wings,  and  then  plunge  again  in  the 
ocean  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  diverfion,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ocean,  to  fee  millions  of  flying 
fifties  purfued  by  the  vaft  ftioals  of  Bonitos 
in  the  water  *,  and  out  of  it,  aflaulted  by 
many  large  fea-fowl :  whereof  I  will  give  a 
particular  account  in  another  place,  with  a 
draught  of  the  fame. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  feveral  places  and  ways  for  gathering  of  gold ;  on  mountains.,  in  river  Sy 
and  on  the  fea-foore.  Of  gold  mines.  Several  forts  of  gold.  Falfifying  of 
it.  How  to  difeover  that  cheat.  Advice  to  dealers.  Love  and  efteem  of 
gold.  Gold  weights.  Long  meafure.  European  fraud. 


IHave  already,  in  my  defeription  of  the 
inland  country  beyond  the  Gold  Coaji., 
taken  notice  which  country  was  richeft  in 
gold  ;  and  that  the  belt  and  moft  of  that 
metal  was  brought  down  to  the  coaft  from 
Dinkira.^  Accanez.,  Akim.,  Awine,  Igwira, 
and  Fluakoe. 


I  am  now  to  ftiow  the  feveral  ways  the  Miflaken 
Blacks  have  to  get  this  gold,  to  refute  the  notion. 
opinion  receiv’d  among  many  perfons  in 
Europe,  who  have  been  perfuaded  that  the 
moft  of  it  is  dug  out  of  mines  ;  and  perhaps 
believe  it  is  here  as  with  the  Spaniards2X  Po- 
tofiy  that  it  is  only  fetting  ftaves  to  work 

thefe 
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Barbot.  thefe  mines,  and  that  each  of  i\\t  European 
nations  trading  on  the  Gold  Coafl^  has  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  fuch  mines,  whence  they  dig  that 
metal. 

Where ^  and  how  Gold  is  found. 

Three  toays  H  E  Blacks  have  three  ways  to  get  gold, 

mJplaces,  X  three  feveral  forts  of  places  where 
they  find  it.  The  firft,  where  the  beft  gold 
is  found,  is  on  or  betwixt  fome  particular 
hills  j  the  fecond  is  in  and  about  fome  rivers 
and  water-falls ;  and  the  third  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  where  there  are  little  rivulets,  into 
which  the  gold  is  driven  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  into  the  great  rivers. 

Mines  con-  As  for  the  gold  mines,  the  Blacks  either 
ceded,  through  ignorance,  or  policy,  efteem  them 
facred,  and  keep  all  perfons  in  fear  of  open¬ 
ing,  or  working  them  ;  fo  that  it  may  well 
be  affirm’d,  that  from  the  firft  times  when 
the  Europeans  began  to  trade  thither  to  this 
day,  no  European  ever  faw  any  of  thofe 
gold  mines:  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
were  the  Blacks  willing  to  open  any  of  them, 
they  know  not  how  to  go  about  it. 

Flrfi  places  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  places,  above  men- 
(?/</.  {-ion’d,  the  Blades  having  once  found  where 
any  gold  is,  dig  at  random,  \yithout  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  the  veins,  and  feparate 
the  metal  from  the  earth  which  comes  up 
with  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  much  more 
muft  be  thus  loft,  for  want  of  skill  in  fepa- 
rating  the  metal. 

Seeondfert.  In  the  fecond  fort  of  places,  the  violence 
and  rapidity  of  the  water-falls,  waffies  down 
great  quantities  of  earth,  carrying  the  gold 
along  with  it,  from  the  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  where  it  is  generally  thought 
the  gold  is  produced,  rather  than  in  low 
flat  grounds,  as  the  natural  philofophers  and 
reafon  itielf  informs  us.  To  evince  this, 
the  Blacks  often  told  me,  they  found  much 
more  of  that  metal  in  the  rainy  feafon  of  the 
year,  than  at  other  times ;  and  hence 
fprings  their  cuftom,  of  praying  to  their 
deities  to  fend  heavy  and  long  Ihowers  of 
rain,  that  they  may  grow  rich  the  fooner. 
Diving  fir  T he  inhabitants  of  Igwira  and  about  Cohra 
river,  fetch  their  gold  from  under  and  a- 
bout  the  rocks  that  are  under  water  in  their 
rivers,  where  there  are  greateft  water-falls 
and  torrents.  They  plunge  and  dive  under 
the  moft  rapid  ftreams,  with  a  brafs  bafon, 
or  wooden  bowl  on  their  head,  into  which 
they  gather  all  they  can  reach  to  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  j  and  when  full,  return  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  with  the  bafon  on  their  head  a- 
cl^ns'd.  where  other  men  and  women  are  rea¬ 

dy  to  receive  andwafh  it,  holding  their  ba- 
fons  or  bowls  againft  the  ftream,  till  all  the 
drofsand  earth  is  wafh’d  away  :  the  gold,  if 
there  is  any  in  the  bafon,  by  its  own  weight 
finking  down  to  the  bottom.  When  thus 
cleanfed  and  feparated,  they  turn  it  into 
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another  veflel,  till  quite  clear  of  fand  or 
earth.  The  gold  comes  up  fome  in  fmall  ! 

grains,  fome  in  little  lumps  as  big  as  peafe,  ! 

or  beans,  or  in  very  fine  duft.  This  is  a  i 

very  tedious  and  toilfome  way  of  gathering  j 

gold;  for  I  have  been  affured,  that  the  moft 
dexterous  diver  cannot  get  above  the  value 
of  two  ducats  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

The  third  fort  of  places  for  finding  o^Third  firt.^ 
gold,  as  at  cape  S.  Apolonia.,  Mancu.,  Axim 
and  Mina.,  are  the  rivers  or  fmaller  ftreams, 
which  run  there  into  the  fea ;  and  in  their 
courfe  downwards  carry  away  fmall  particles, 
or  bits  of  gold,  but  moftly  the  dufty  part  of 
that  metal,  into  the  ocean  ;  and  that  again 
being  in  perpetual  agitation  by  the  S  S  W, 
and  S  W.  winds,  the  waves  are  continually 
beating  upon  the  ft  rand,  which  motion  of 
theirs  drives  up  the  fand,  and  among  it  the 
gold  that  was  before  carry’d  out  by  the  ri¬ 
vers,  the  beach  being  there  very  flat. 

After  a  violent  night  of  rain,  in  the  morn-  Gold  found* 
ing  hundreds  of  black  women  and  boys  re- i 
pair  to  thofe  places,  ftark  naked,  except-^'''*”'^* 
what  modefty  requires  ffiould  be  covered ; 
every  one  carrying  a  larger  or  fmaller  tray, 
which  they  fill  full  of  earth  and  fand,  and 
then  waffi  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  frefti 
water  till  quite  cleans’d,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  I  mention’d  to  be  done  in  Igwira^ 
and  other  inland  parts.  This  employment 
generally  holds  them  till  noon,  at  which 
time  fome  of  them  can  not  get  above  the 
value  of  fix-pence  ;  fome  may  perhaps  find 
bits  worth  fix  or  eight  fhillings,  which  is  very 
rare,  and  fometimes  they  lofe  all  their  la¬ 
bour. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  gold  that  is  yearly 
exported  from  that  coaft  to  Europe,  is  ga-  exported. 
ther’d  ;  which,  if  I  may  credit  fome  very 
underftanding  gentlemen,  who  have  lived 
long  there,  amounts  to  8000  marks,  be- 
fides  what  is  fent  about  to  other  parts  of  the  1 

world.  Of  this  quantity,  the  Dutch  gene-  \ 

rally  have  one  fourth  part,  when  there  is  a  ■ 

general  peace  among  the  Blacks,  and  all  the  | 

pafles  are  open  and  free.  The  Englijh  have  ' 

about  a  fifth  or  better.  The  reft  is  divided 
among  the  thtDanes,  tht  Branden- 

burghers,  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  interlopers 
of  thofe  nations. 

Thus  we  may  fay,  the  whole  quantity 
carry’d  away  from  the  Gold  Coajl,  amounts 
to  12000  marks  one  year  with  another  ;  I 

which  being  reckoned  at  30  /.  fterling  per 
mark,  amounts  to  240000/.  fterling,  or 
little  lefs,  according  as  the  price  is  higher  or 
lower  in  the  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  dif- 
pofed  of. 

0/Gold  Mines. 

ROM  what  has  been  faid  of  the  three 
feveral  ways  the  Blacksh'xve  to  get  gold, 
from  the  earth  and  rivers,  how  tedious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  gather  fuch  quantities  as  I  have 

mention’d 
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mention’d  are  carried  yearly  from  the  Gold 
Coafi^  and  the  prodigious  quantity  which  ah 
ways  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Blacks ;  it  is 
natural  to  believe, as  I  do,  notwithftanding  the 
general  receiv’d  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
i|  that  up  the  inland  it  may  be  gathered  out 

!i  of  mines,  tho*  perhaps  they  have  not  the 

i  fkill  of  working  them  in  perfection.  Did 

I  that  country  belong  to  Europeans^  they 

would  undoubtedly  find  it  to  produce  much 
greater  treafure  than  the  Blacks  draw  from 
it ;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  fhould  ever 
I  liberty  there,  and  muft  therefore 

!  reft  fatisfied  with  what  they  can  get  by 

I  v/ay  of  trade. 

I  I  will  not  be  too  pofitive  in  this  aflertion^ 

,  Blacks  ^5  being  only  my  own  private  conjeClure ; 

I  but  on  the  other  hand,  all  thofe  who  are 

■  *  ^*of  the  contrary  opinion  have  no  better 

I  grounds  for  it  than  their  own  notions.  For 

no  European  whatfoever  has  been  fo  far  up 
the  country,  as  to  fee  whether  the  inland 
Blacks  do  not  o^en  and  work  their  mines  ; 
and  we  hear  of  very  large  pieces  of  gold, 
that  are  there  in  the  hands  of  particular 
perfons  as  for  inftance,  the  king  of  Igwira^ 
who  the  natives  fay  has  at  the  door  of  his 
houfe  Or  palace,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  a 
lump  of  that  rich  metal,  as  big  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wine  hogfhead,  which  is  confecrated 
and  fet  apart,  as  that  monarch’s  deity,  to 
which  he  afligns  many  hidden  prerogatives 
and  virtues :  yet  1  can  never  believe,  that 
!  fuch  a  lump  of  gold,  as  that  is  reported  to 

be,  could  ever  be  dug,  or  worked  out  from 
a  mine  as  it  is,  but  rather,  that,  if  there  be 
I  any  truth  in  the  faid  report,  it  muft  have 

been  made  of  melted  gold  :  for  as  far  as  I 
could  be  there  informed,  by  the  moft  under- 
ftanding  perfons,  gold  is  feldom  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  or  found  in  rivers  in  any  larger 
pieces  or  lumps  than  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s 


fift. 


In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  gold 
may  be  dug  out  of  mines  up  the  inland 
countries,  I  give  here  the  account  I  had 
from  fome  rational  and  judicious  Blacks-^  of 
the  inland  parts,  who  unanimoully  agreed 
in  this  particular  *,  that  they  had  gold  mines 
in  their  countries,  and  thofe  not  very 
remote  from  the  coaft  *,  but  would  never 
’  tell  where,  nor  how  they  did  work  them  : 

!  fo  politick  and  difcreet  they  are  in  that 

I  point,  left  foreigners  fhould  know  them, 

and  be  tempted  to  invade  their  country,  for 
I  the  fake  of  thofe  fubterraneous  treafures. 

I  The  kings  and  rulers  of  thofe  gold  coun¬ 

tries  make  ufe  of  this  policy  not  only  in 
i  regard  of  foreigners,  from  whom  they  would 

i  conceal  their  gold  mines  *,  but  even  extend 

it  to  the  commonalty  of  their  own  people, 
to  whom  they  inculcate  ftrange  ridiculous 
notions  of  them,  that  they  may  be  afraid  to 
offer  at  breaking  up  any.  As  for  inftance, 


they  confecrate  and  make  deities  of  thofe  Barbot 
hills  and  mountains,  w'hich  afford  moft  off>>p/^ 
the  precious  metal,  and  the  Blacks  being 
naturally  precife  and  fcrupulous  in  religious 
affairs,  that  alone  is  fufficient  to  deter  them 
from  making  the  leaft  attempt  upon,  or 
fo  much  as  removing  one  ftone  from  fuch 
fan6tify’d  places.  Secondly,  as  if  that  were 
not  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  avarice  of  thofe 
people,  their  priefts  tell  a  thoufand  extra¬ 
vagant  ftories  of  thofe  gold  mines  ;  as  for 
example,  they  make  believe  fuch  a  horrid 
noife  is  heard  in  the  mines,  that  the  moft 
undaunted  man  cannot  continue  there  a  mo¬ 
ment,  without  being  frighted  to  death. 
Thirdly,  that  whofoever  is  fo  bold  as  to 
enter  the  mines,  is  cruelly  beaten  by  mali¬ 
cious  fpirits ;  and  others  affirm,  there  is  a 
golden  dog  that  walks  about  to  guard  them. 
Whether  it  be  the  policy,  or  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  prime  men  and  priefts,  which  makes 
them  give  out  fuch  abfurdicies,  is  hard  to 
decide  j  the  better  fort,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
monalty,  being  fuperftitious  and  void  of  all 
knowledge. 

After  all,  the  Blacks  own,  that  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  country  gold  mines  is 
often  fatal  to  thofe  that  work  in  them,  for 
want  of  (kill,  they  being  often  buried  alive, 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  or  elfe  fuffb- 
cated  by  the  damps  and  exhalations  rifing 
under  ground. 


Another  argument  to  believe,  that  there 
are  fuch  gold  mines  in  the  countries  not 
very  remote  from  the  coaft,  is,  that  in  the 
year  1622,  the  king  of  Guaffo  caufed  a  hill, 
which  is  juft  behind  cape  Aldea  des  Tdorres^ 
near  little  Commendo^  to  be  dug,  and  at  firft 
found  much  gold  ;  but  the  miners  not  un- 
derftanding  the  bufinefs,  the  earth  fell  in,  ^ 
and  fmothered  a  great  number  of  labourers 
whereupon  the  king  ordered,  that  for  the 
future,  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhould  open 
any  gold  mine,  and  that  law  has  been  ever 
fince  obferved  there.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  whatfoever  tales  are  told  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Blacks  have  opened  mines,  and 
are  deterred  from  it  rather  by  the  fear  of 
their  falling  in,  than  any  religious,  or  fu¬ 
perftitious  conceits :  and  perhaps  farther  up 
I  the  country,  there  may  be  lefs  danger  in 
digging  in  fome  places,  or  more  art  in 
managing  of  the  work  ;  for  in  thofe  things 
we  have  no  better  authority  than  the  im- 
perfe61;  accounts  of  Blacksy  moft  of  whom 
have  not  been  themfelves  far  up  the  inland, 
but  only  traded  for  the  gold  they  bring 
down  to  the  fea,  at  the  nearer  markets. 

But  Igwira  and  Dunkira,  very  rich 
countries  in  gold,  are  not  very  diftant 
from  the  fhore  ;  and  ^uakoe^  whence  a 
very  great  quantity  comes  down  every 
year  to  Acra^  is  not  above  thirty  leagues 
from  the  coaft. 


N  n  n 
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Mines 
n'roH"ht, 


Barbot.  a  Damjh  gentleman  at  Manfrou  affirmed 
to  me,  that  gold  was  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
in  the  countries  of  Accanez  and  Fetu^  at  both 
which  places  he  had  been  upon  the  fervice 
of  the  company  and  that  it  is  a  law  there, 
that  wholbever  difcovers  a  gold  mine,  has 
the  one  half  of  the  gold  it  affords,  and  the 
king  the  other  half.  That  he  faw  very  large 
pieces  of  gold  there,  as  they  came  from  the 
mines,  each  of  thofe  kings  having  a  lump 
of  gold,  of  the  circumference  of  a  buffiel, 
which  they  kept  as  a  deity,  and  which  lie 
Iwore  to  me,  he  faw  and  touched  *,  and  to 
what  pLirpofe  that  gentleman  ffiould  for- 
fwear  himfelf,  I  cannot  fee. 


Tneo forts.  J 


The  finefl. 


Coxrfer, 


Gold  ditjl. 


In  grains 
or  lumps. 


lofs  in  melting. 


Several  Sorts  of  Gold. 

Come  now  to  treat  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  gold,  in  thofe  parts,  for  it  is  not 
every  where  of  the  fame  finenefs,  as  fome 
perhaps  may  imagine. 

It  is  generally  of  two  forts,  as  it  comes 
naturally,  either  from  the  mines,  or  rivers. 
That  which  is  found  neareft  the  furface  of 
the  earth  is  the  fineft,  as  being  more  refin’d 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  whom  this  metal 
is  fiid  to  be  produced,  according  to  our 
natural  philofophers  ;  being  found  in  veins, 
running  through  the  earth,  like  the  branches 
of  trees. 

The  lower  gold  produced  by  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  fun,  in  procefs  of  time 
much  deeper  and  lower,  is  not  fo  much  re¬ 
fin’d  as  the  uppermoft  i  for  generally  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  coarfer  it  rifes,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nearer  to  filver. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  mines 
afford  better  gold  than  others. 

Of  thefe  two  forts  one  is  called  gold  duff, 
being  almoff  as  fmall  as  meal, and  is  the  very 
belt,  bearing  the  greateff  price,  not  only 
m  France.,  but  all  over  Europe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  in  bits,  or  pieces  of 
feveral  fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  fpangles, 
fome  like  peafe,  fome  as  large  as  French 
beans,  and  fome  as  big  again,  like  fmall 
rocky  pointed  ftones,  of  about  the  value 
of  three  guineas  in  v/eight,  and  fome  again 
weighing  twenty,or  thirty  guineas  :  there  are 
but  very  few  of  thefe  large  lumps  to  be  feen. 

Thofe  lumps  or  pieces  of  gold,  are  there 
called  mountain  goldy  which  being  melted, 
touch  better  than  gold  duff  ;  but  the  many 
fmall  ftones  that  flick  to  them,  caufe  much 


Falsifying  of  Gold. 

Blacks  ik-  TT  Aving  fpoke  of  the  two  forts  of  natural 
(ntful.  gold,  I  am  next  to  treat  of  the  feveral 

forts  of  bafe  and  counterfeit  gold,  fo  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  trading  on  that  coaft  ; 
the  Blacks  in  general  being  crafty,  knavifh 
and^  deceitful,  and  letting  flip  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cheating  an  European  or  one 


another,  rather  than  fail.  A  Man  of  inte¬ 
grity,  that  may  be  depended  on,  is  among 
them  as  rare  as  the  Phcenix ;  fo  that  it  is 
not  to  be  admir’d  that  they  daily  offer 
great  quantities  of  bafe  and  counterfeit 
gold,  in  trading  with  the  Europeans^  having 
attain’d  the  art  of  fophifticating  it,  which 
was  firft  taught  them  by  the  Portuguefcy 
when,  after  having  been  for  a  whole  century 
in  poffeflion  of  all  the  trade  on  the  Gold 
Coajl.,  they  found  the  French.,  Englifh  and 
Dutch  putting  in  for  a  fhare  with  them,  and 
thought  there  could  be  no  better  way  to 
difcourage  them,  than  by  teaching  the  Blacks 
to  debafe  and  falfify  their  gold,  they  were 
to  furnifli  the  new  intruders  with  by  way  of 
trade.  The  Dutch  alfo,  when  they  had  I 

driven  the  Portuguefe  from  their  fettlements  I 

on  the  coafts,  as  has  been  already  mention’d,  ' 

pradifed  the  fame  methods  the  Portuguefe 
had  before  contriv’d,  to  put  their  other 
European  riva^ls  by  this  trade  ;  not  only  en¬ 
couraging  and  inftruiffing  the  natives  in  the 
way  of  fophifticating  the  gold,  but  furnifli- 
ing  them  with  the  proper  tools  and  metals 
for  the  doing  of  it  the  more  mafterly  ;  and 
to  that  purpofe  ufed  formerly  to  fell  the 
Blacks  long  brafs  pins,  and  filver  melted  in¬ 
to  little  bars  and  wire,  which  in  time  proved 
as  mifchievous  to  themfclves,  as  to  other 
Europeans  ;  the  Blacks  being  grown  fo  expert 
and  Ikilful  at  falflfying  gold,  and  doing  it 
fo  many  different  ways,  that  they  are  as 
often  cheated  themfelves  as  any  others :  fo 
that  it  may  very  well  be  faid,  the  Blacks 
have  learnt  to  cheat  the  cheater. 

The  dexterity  of  the  Blacks  in  fophiftica¬ 
ting  their  gold  being  fcarce  imaginable,  and 
that  metal  being  one  of  the  principal  returns 
Europeans  can  have  for  their  goods  on  the 
Gold  Coajl ;  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought 
tedious  if  I  am  fomewhat  particular  on  this 
head  •,  my  defign  being  no  other  than  to 
inform  all  that  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion 
to  trade  in  thofe  parts,  how  they  may  a- 
void  being  impofed  upon,  and  know  the 
counterfeit  gold  from  the  true. 

The  firft  fort  of  falfe  gold  is  mix’d  with 
filver,  or  copper,  and  caft  into  fundry  fhapes/«/A  gold. 
and  fizes,  which  fome  there  call  Fetijfos.,  fig- 
nifying  in  Portuguefe  charms,  becaufe  that 
nation  gave  the  faid  name  to  whatfoever 
belonged  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Blacks. 

You  may  fee  them  reprefented  in  the  cut.  Plate  7*| 
Thefe  are  generally  fome  forts  of  toys  com¬ 
monly  ufed  there  by  the  women  for  orna- 
ment>asalfo  by  young  men, and  worn  in  their 
hair,  or  byway  of  necklaces  and  bracelets.  'I 

Thefe  pieces  of  gold  are  by  the  Blacks  ! 

cut  into  fmall  bits  worth  one,  two,  orcoldoflit^  j 
three  farthings,  ufed  as  coined  money  in  the  'value,  t 
markets,  to  buy  provifions,  as  bread,  fruit, 
fifli,  flefti,  kAc.  The  Black  women  are  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  thofe  bits, 

which 
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which  they  call  Kakeraas^  or  Krakraas,  a. 
word  fignifying  a  very  little  value,  that  they 
are  never  miftaken,  and  tell  them  to  one 
another  without  weighing,  as  we  do  farth¬ 
ings  or  half-pence  in  England.  And  this  fort 
of  money  is  more  generally  found  at  Com- 
mendo.,  Mina.,  cape  Corfo.,  and  the  adjacent 
parts,  than  qlfe where.  Thofe  are 

indeed  worth  very  little,  for  that  gold  in  any 
part  of  Europe.,  will  not  yield  above  forty 
ihiliings  an  ounce  •,  and  yet  it  palfes  current 
aJl  over  the  coafb,  and  the  European  garri- 
fons  are  paid  their  fubfidence  in  it,  and  can 
with  it  buy  all  forts  of  eatables  oiiht  Blacks, 
who  mix  It  with  other  gold,  and  carry  it  a- 
gain  to  the  European  forts  and  Ifiips. 

\emh  of  it  What  is  thus  purchafed  at  the  forts  on  the 
x^orted.  coaft,  as  foon  as,  received,  is  by  the  clerks 
picked  out  from  among  the  other  better 
gold,  with  which  it  has  been  mixed  by  the 
Blacks  •,  fo  that  very  much  of  it  palTes  there 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  Blacks  to 
x.\\ct  V/ bites,  and  from  them  again  to  the 
Blacks,  without  diminution:  but  the  other 
part,  which  the  Blacks  trade  with  aboard 
the  fhips,  feldom  or  never  returns  to  them, 
but  is  carried  away  into  Europe,  by  the 
French,  Faigli/Jj,  Danijh,  Portuguefe.  Bran-' 
denhurg,  and  Dutch  interlopers  •,  and  that  is 
no  inconfiderable  quantity.  But  the  Blacks 
continually  making  thefe  Krakraas,  fafter 
than  they  are  exported,  this  falfe  gold  is 
like  to  be  found  there  as  long  as  the  trade 
to  the  coaft  ftiall  endure. 
econdfort  The  feco^d  fort  of  falfe  or  counterfeit 
ffulfe  gold,  is  that  of  the  mountains  counterfeited, 
by  which  feveral  unexperienced  traders  are 
frequently  deceived.  Some  pieces  of  moun¬ 
tain  gold  are  fo  artificially  imitated  by  the 
Blacks,  that  all  the  outfide  to  the  thicknefs 
of  an  half-crown  is  all  fine  gold,  and  the 
infide  filled  up  with  copper,  or  iron,  which 
is  a  new  cheat  of  theirs.  The  common 
mountain  gold,  is  a  mixture  of  filver,  cop¬ 
per,  and  fome  gold,  very  high  coloured, 
which  helps  the  cheat ;  efpecially  when  a 
pound  or  two  is  to  be  received  together,  in 
which  there  are  many  pieces,  and  every  one 
of  them  cannot  well  be  touched  by  it  felf, 
and  the  appearance  being  fo  fair,  it  paffes  un- 
fufpeded, 

bird  fort.  The  third  fort  of  falfe  gold,  grown  pretty 

common  among  the  Blacks,  is  a  compofition 
they  make  of  a  certain  powder  of  coral, 
which  they  caft  and  tinge  fo  artificially,  that 
it  is  impoflable  to  diftinguifli  it  any  way  but 
by  the  weight. 

Of  this  powder  the  Blacks  make  gold  duft ; 
but  more  of  the  filings  of  copper  pins,  or 
wire,  to  which  they  give  a  very  good  tinc¬ 
ture  :  but  all  that  falfe  tinged  gold,  lofes  its 
luftre  in  a  month  or  two,  and  then  begins 
to  appear  falfe  which  cannot  happen  in 
thofe  pieces  that  are  cafed  with  gold,  for 


they  continue  as  when  firft  received,  tho’BARBor. 
ever  fo  long  kept,  without  any  alteration, 
and  therefore  the  cheat  is  the  more  mif- 
chievous. 

Howto  difcover falfe  Gold* 

IT  A  V  I N  G  fhown  the  difeafe,  it  will  be 

-*■  proper  to  prefcribe  the  proper  remedy; 
that  is,  how  to  difcover  this  counterfeit 
gold,  efpecially  if  offered  at  night  or  in  the 
morning. 

Firft,  as  for  the  large  lumps,  or  pieces 
of  gold,  they  being  artificially  quite  cafed 
with  fine  gold,  tho’  within  there  is  nothing 
but  caft  copper  or  iron,  the  touch-ftone  is 
of  no  ufe  to  difcover  the  cheat,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  piece  muft  be  cut  clear  through 
withachizzle  and  hammer  made  for  that 
purpofe,  knives  being  too  weak  to  do  it  fo 
fpeedily ;  and  thus  you  will  difcover  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  cheat. 

As  for  the  fmall  pieces  of  mountain  ^o\di,Thefecond. 
lay  them  on  a  hard  ftone  and  beat  them 
with  a  hammer  if  they  are  made  of  coral, 
they  will  moulder  away  into  duft  *,  but  if 
they  fhould  ftand  the  beating,  you  may 
afterwards  try  them  with  a  knife. 

To  try  the  fmalleft:  bits  and  gold-duft, 
which  tl)e  Blacks  commonly  call  Chica  Fetu, 
that  is,  Fetu  gold,  the  word  Chica  fignify¬ 
ing  gold  put  it  into  a  copper,  or  tin  bafon, 
and  winnow  it,  lotting  it  run  through  your 
fingers  and  blowing  hard :  and  thus  all  the 
falfe  gold  will  fly  away,  and  the  true  remain 
in  the  bafon  *,  and  this  being  repeated  feveral 
times,  nothing  will  at  laft  be  left  but  the 
pure  gold. 

The  gold  duft  may  alfo  be  tried  with-Thefowth. 
aqua-fortis,  which  difcovers  the  falfe  by  e- 
bullition,  or  bubbling  up  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  falfe,  by  turning  black  :  but  this 
tryal  is  not  fo  effedtual  as  that  before  pre- 
fcribed.  p'or  example,  if  you  take  an 
ounce  of  fuch  gold,  whereof  a  fixth,  fe- 
venth,  or  eighth  part  is  falfe,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  glafs,  or  earthen  veflfel,  pouring  the 
aqua-fortis  upon  it,  the  faid  aqua-fortis  will 
have  the  fame  effed;,  tho*  in  a  lefs  degree, 
as  if  the  whole  parcel  were  falfe,  which 
renders  the  proof  very  uncertain.  Befides 
that  this  fort  of  tryal  is  too  tedious,  as  well 
as  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  becaufe  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  refufe  the  good  gold,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fixth,  an  eighth,  or  a  tenth 
part  that  is  falfe,  efpecially  when  the  trade 
is  dull,  either  for  want  of  dealers,  or  by 
reafon  of  many  fhips  lying  at  once  on  the 
coaft.  In  thefe  cafes,  fuch  nicenefs  cannot 
be  allowed  of.  Befides,  the  Blacks  who 
have  good  gold  will  fcarce  fufter  it  to  be 
fo  tried  by  aqua-fortis,  becaufe  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  drying  it  again  ;  which  is  alfo  tedi¬ 
ous,  unlefs  done  by  holding  the  bafon  o- 
ver  a  charcoal  fire. 


It 
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Barbot.  It  is  the  part  of  an  underftanding  flidtor, 
after  tryal  thus  made,  to  make  a  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  gold  duft  fo  mixed,^ 
from  a  fixth  to  an  eighth,  or  a  tenth  ot 
falfe,  in  proportion  to  the  value  ot  the 
pure  gold,  for  expedition  in  bufinefs,  or 
elte  it  would  be  endlefs.  All  thofe  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  tryal  by  aqua-fortis  is 
bell,  may  remember  it  b,  a  proverb,  that 
there  is  no  gold  without  drofs  •,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  follow 
the  method  of  winnowing  gold-dull  in  a 
copper  bafon,  as  has  been  faid  above,  and 
to  leave  the  tryal  by  aqua-fortis. 

The  fifth.  Some  people  try  the  Krakra  gold  by  the 
touch-llone,  fpreading  a  parcel  of  it  thinly 
on  a  fmall  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  rubbing 
it  over  with  the  Hone  *,  and  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  colours  left  on  it,  an  expert  man  may 
pretty  well  guefs  at  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  gold,  by  the  rule  of  proportion  :  but 
the  molt  certain  method  as  to  Krakra  gold 
by  itfelf,  is  to  obferve  what  has  been  laid 
before  concerning  it,  that  it  commonly 
yields  not  above  the  rate  of  natural  gold, 
and  therefore  muff  be  taken  at  that  rate,  or 
returned  again.  But  the  Black  may  be  alfo 
defired  to  pick  it  himfelf,  and  feparate  the 
bafer  Krakra  from  the  beff,  becaufe  they  are 
not  all  of  the  fame  equal  value*,  but  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  toys  they  were  cut  from, 
had  more  or  lefs  mixture  of  filver,  or  cop¬ 
per.  The  Blacks^  who  generally  know  the 
difference  by  fight  only,  will  pick  them' 
very  nicely,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The  fixth.  Another  method  to  prevent  being  cheated 
in  gold,  efpecially  on  fhipboard,  tho’  not  al¬ 
together  to  be  depended  on,  but  only  in 
general,  is  nicely  to  obferve  the  behaviour 
of  x.\\t  Blacks.)  which  I  have  done  myfelf; 
for  generally  a  cheat,  who  knows  his  gold 
is  falfe  and  counterfeit,  is  very  impatient, 
uneafy  and  in  haffe  to  be  gone,  under  fomc 
colour  or  other,  befides  he  commonly  bids 
a  higher  price  than  ufual  for  goods,  and 
takes  them  in  a  hurry  without  much  exa¬ 
mination  *,  and  if  not  found  out,  will  pad¬ 
dle  away  to  fhore  with  the  goods,  as  faff 
as  his  canoe  can  carry  him.  Nay,  I  have 
obferv’d  fome  of  them  to  ftand  trembling 
and  quaking,  whilff  their  gold  was  upon 
tryal ;  and  fuch  their  behaviour  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  indication  to  fufpeiff:  fome  fraud, 
efpecially  when  there  is  a  croud  of  dea¬ 
lers,  for  then  they  expe6l  to  find  the  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  of  impofing  on  the  purcha- 
fers,  and  then  the  European  facffor  ought 
to  be  niceff  in  examining  every  parcel  of 
gold.  When  I  met  with  any  fuch  knaves, 
and  had  difcover’d  the  cheat  by  tryal,  I 
always  ufed  them  very  roughly,  even  to 
cocking  of  an  unloaded  piffol  at  their 
breaff,  or  elfe  threatned  to  throw  their 
falfe  gold  over  board,  which  deterr’d  many 


of  them  from  offering  the  like  to  me  a- 
gain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Black  who  - 

knows  his  gold  is  pure  and  fine,  appears 
always  calm,  ftands  hard  about  the  price 
of  goods,  and  is  curious  in  examining  e- 
very  piece,  whether  it  is  truly  good  in  its 
fort.  j 

There  is  another  fure  way  to  try  gold,  The  fe^  j 
which  may  be  ufed  by  merchants  and  b'ventE  j 
very  plain,  by  twenty  four  artificial  needles, 
made  with  alloy  of  metals  from  the  loweff 
fort  of  gold  to  the  fineft  of  twenty  four 
carats  fine,  having  exad  rules  for  valuing 
of  it,  according  to  the  degrees  of  finenefs  ! 

or  coarlenels.  | 

I  will  farther  add  this  advice  to  all  fea-  i»f 

faring  men,  trading  on  that  coaft  aboard | 
ffaips,  that  when  they  fee  many  Blacks  come 
aboard  together,  to  trade  with  gold,  they 
admit  but  two  or  three  at  moff,  into  the 
great  cabbin,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Ihip, 
at  one  time,  and  always  keep  about  them 
four  or  five  of  their  own  men  to  be  upon 
the  watch,  left  the  Blacks  embezzle  any 
goods  *,  that  fo  they  and  their  goldfmith,  if 
there  be  one  aboard,  as  commonly  there  is 
aboard  French  fhips,  may  have  leifure  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  gold :  for  it  is 
common  there  for  one  Blacky  moff  of  thofe 
on  the  coaft  being  faflors  or  brokers  for  the 
inland  people,  to  have  twenty  or  more  fe- 
veral  fmall  parcels  of  gold,  wrapt  up  in 
rags,  or  in  little  leather  bags,  to  purchafe 
goods  for  fo  many  feveral  perfons ;  and 
thofe  parcels  muff  be  all  examined  one 
after  another,  which  takes  up  a  long  time  : 
and  if  they  admit  of  a  croud  of  Blacks  a- 
bout  them,  they  cannot  fo  well  examine  all 
their  different  parcels,  fo  as  to  be  fure  they 
take  none  but  what  is  good,  Befides  that  ^ 

the  Blacks^  when  in  a  croud,  are  always  ; 

prating  together.  i 

Take  heed  of  fuch  as  come  with  ru^’^hitvijb  i 
bafkets,  as  I  have  feen  five  or  fix  of  them  ®hcks.  i 
together,  with  every  one  fuch  a  bafket, 
which  are  generally  defigned  to  conceal 
what  they  can  fteal.  So  thofe  who  talk 
much,  and  make  a  noife,  are  to  be  fuf-  , 

pedled,  and  it  may  be  obferv’d  they  will 
never  agree  to  any  price  of  goods  ;  for  the 
Blacks  being  generally  inclin’d  to  fteal  from  .  i 

one  another,  make  much  left  fcruple  of  ' 

robbing  the  Europeans,  alledging  for  their 
excufe,  that  the  Europeans  are  rich  and  they  J' 
poor.  Therefore  they  think  it  a  left  crime 
in  themfelves  to  rob  us,  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  than  for  an  European  to  fteal 
from  them  :  and  in  one  refpecft  they  may  ' 

be  faid  to  be  in  the  right,  fince  Europeans 
have  the  law  of  God  for  their  guide,  which 
commands  them  not  to  fteal,  which  is  un-  j 

known  to  the  Blacks,  who  have  no  other 
law  but  that  of  nature. 


Another 
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rhg  fecond  Another  rule  I  obferved,  was  to  keep  in 
idvice.  t;|^e  great  cabbin,  where  I  ufed  to  trade  with 
the  Blacks,  only  one  fingle  piece  of  each 
fort  of  my  goods,  for  a  fample  ;  and  when 
I. had  ftruck  a  bargain  with  a  Black,  I  fent 
him  with  my  note  to  the  ftorekeeper,  fpe- 
cifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods 
he  had  contraded  to  pay  for. 
r^e  third.  Another  method  to  be  ufed  in  Ihips,  is 
feverely  to  puniih  any  Black,  that  has  been 
taken  ftealing  i  for  tho’  the  perfon  fo  fer- 
ved  does  not  perhaps  much  value  a  few 
blows  he  may  receive,  yet  it  is  a  great  dif- 
grace  among  themfelves,  not  on  account  of 
the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime  of  Healing,  molt 
of  them  being  ready  enough  and  well  in¬ 
clined  to  do  the  fame,  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  but  becaufe  he  is  feoff ’d  at  by 
his  countrymen  for  being  fo  unfleilful  as  to 
be  taken  in  the  fa6l. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  Blacks 
who  had  been  pretty  well  drubb’d  with  a 
knotted  rope’s  end,  were  afterwards  more 
tr.i61;able  and  better  to  deal  with  which 
makes  out  that  they  are  like  fpaniels,  that 
the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  they  love 
you. 

In  this  manner,  as  I  have  faid  above,  our 
bufinefs  was  done  orderly,  and  fafely,  with¬ 
out  trouble,  or  confufion,  and  at  night  I 
entered  all  my  notes,  in  my  book  of  fale, 
and  weighed  all  the  gold  I  had  received  that 
day  in  the  lump,  to  fee  whether  it  anfwered 
the  particulars  for  which  it  was  received, 
and  alfo  caufed  it  to  be  entered  in  the  fame 
book  by  my  under-fador,  obferving  to  keep 
the  faid  gold  in  feparate  boxes,  that  at  my 
return  into  France  I  might  have  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  at  Paris,  or 
elfewhere,  to  know  which  of  the  chief  places 
of  trade  on  the  Gold  Coaji  afforded  the  fineft, 
and  which  the  worft  gold. 
where  the  accordingly  obferved  by  the  of- 

fineft  gold  ficers  of  the  mint  at  Paris,  that  the  Ijjen'j, 
is  hud.  cape  St.  Apolonia  and  Axim  gold,  was  from 
twenty  two  to  twenty  three  carats  fine-, 
which  gold  is  commonly  brought  thither 
from  the  countries  of  Awine  and  Egwira. 
That  from  cape  Fres  Pont  as  to  Sacunde,  a- 
bout  twenty  two  carats  fine,  being  com¬ 
monly  carried  to  thofe  places,  Egwira, 
Adorn,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 
The  gold  of  Acra,  which  ufually  comes 
from  Fafoe,  Fluakoe  and  fome  other  adjacent 
5  parts,  was  between  twenty  two  carats,  and 


twenty  two  and  a  half.  The  Acra  gold  is 
commonly  mixed  with  fome  fine  fand,  and 
very  fmall  gravel,  which  muff  be  blown 
away  in  a  bafon,  as  I  have  fliown  above ; 
or  if  they  be  ftones,  they  are  to  be  pulled 
out  with  fmall  nippers  fit  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

ff'heremfi  There  is  a  great  alteration  in  the  quality 
falffed.  of  gold  from  about  Sacunde  to  the  eaft- 
VoL.  V. 


ward,  as  far  as  Manfrou,  in  Fetu  ;  theBARBoT- 
people  of  all  the  places  lying  between  thofe 
two,  being  the  moft  fubtil  artifts,  at  falfi- 
fying  and  counterfeiting  this  metal,  as  I 
have  before  obferved  ;  tho’  the  gold  they 
commonly  have  there  is  brought  from  Ac- 
canez  and  Fetu,  which  is  of  its  own  nature 
good  i  but  fophifticated  by  the  Accanez 
Blacks  themfelves. 

However,  of  all  thofe  places,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Commendo,  Mina,  and  fo  down 
the  coaft  to  Mouree,  are  the  greateft  cheats 
for  bad  gold,  and  above  all,  thofe  of  the 
above-named  two  places,  who  fo  much  de- 
bafe  it,  that  lome  is  not  worth  twenty 
fhillings  an  ounce.  Nay,  fome  of  thofe 
knaves  are  fo  impudent  as  to  offer  our 
feafaring  men,  bare  filings  of  .copper  for 
gold-duff.  Thus  a  French  captain  of  a  French 
man  of  war,  called  the  Fyger,  was  ferved, 
being  formerly  fent  to  the  coaft  as  a  guard- 
fhip,  and  brought  home  about  twenty 
marks  of  that  drofs  inftead  of  good  gold: 
which  ffiows  that  gentleman  had  little  or 
no  fkill  in  gold;  for' had  he  but  obferved 
the  bulk  of  twenty  marks  of  copper  fi¬ 
lings,  as  all  his  parcel  was,  it  would  foon 
have  convinced'  *him  how  notorioufly  he 
was  cheated,  it  being  well  known  that 
twenty  marks  of  fuch  filings  will  Ihow 
twice  as  large,  as  the  fame  weight  of  gold, 
this  being  fo  much  more  ponderous.  When 
any  of  thofe  cheats  were  fo  bold  as  to  offer 
me  fuch  filings,  as  I  remember  one  did,  I 
made  no  difficulty  to  throw  it  over  board, 
and  had  the  fellow  well  drubbed  with  a 
rope’s  end,  in  the  prefence  of  his  comrades, 
to  deter  him  and  them  from  being  fo  im¬ 
pudent  for  the  future. 

The  gold  purchafed  at  Cormentin  and 
Anamabou,  tho’  it  alfo  comes  from  Ac^ 
canez  and  Fetu,  is  feldom  better  than  at 
the  places  laff  mentioned. 

That  of  Fantonqueny  and  Berqu,  farther 
eaft,  is  ft  ill  worfe. 

From  Acra  to  Lay,  ftill  eaftward,  it  is 
alfo  pretty  much  adulterated,  and  requires 
a  nice  proof  :  for  the  principal  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blacks  of  Labbadee,  Ningo  and 
other  places  on  as  far  as  Lay,  being  to 
fell  their  cartel  to  the  weftern  Blacks  along 
the  coaft,  as  far  ■SisCotnviendo,  they  either  car¬ 
rying  it  thither,  or  the  others  reforting  to 
them  for  it  ;  thefe  Blacks  are  often  paid 
for  their  faid  cartel  in  bad  gold,  and  eafily 
impofed  upon  by  the  others,  as  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  that  rich  metal : 
whence  it  follows,  that  they  receive,  and 
confequently  tender  to  Europeans,  by  way 
of  trade,  much  the  fame  forts  of  bad  gold 
that  are  found  at  Commendo,  Mina  and  o- 
ther  places  adjacent. 
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Love  and  Lsteem  <j/Ltold. 

Blacksj5»r-  y  sj^Quld  not  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  pro- 

Tueditnot.  weights,  but  muft  firft  ob- 

ferve  as  to  the  gold  itfelf,  that  the  Blacks 
in  former  times,  as  appears  by  the  accounts 
of  the  moft  rational  perfons  among  them, 
had  nothing  near  fo  great  a  value  for  it  as 
they  have  now.  The  greedinefs  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fhowed  for  it,  whilft  they  were  the 
foie  traders  on  that  coaft,  for  above  an 
hundred  years  together,  as  I  have  before 
obferved ;  and  the  fame  eagernefs  for  it 
in  the  other  Europeans^  who  have  fince 
expelled  them,  by  degrees  brought  the 
natives  to  have  more  efteem  for  it :  and 
this  increafing  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other  fucceffively,  they  have  now  fo  great 
an  opinion  of  its  worth,  that  their 
whole  ftudy  in  all  places  on  the  coaft,  is 
either  to  fetk  for  it  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  in  rivers,  or  to  purchafe  it  by 
trading,  with  all  the  induftry  and  applica¬ 
tion  imaginable  *,  and  many  of  them  are 
thus  by  their  labour  and  craftinefs  grown 
rich,  which  has  fo  raifed  their  minds  and 
thoughts,  as  is  too  cornmon  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  ol  mankind,  that  it  may  be  well 
faid  of  them,  they  are  grown  proud  and 
haughty  to  excefs,  in  comparifon  of  their 
former  fimplicity  and  meeknefs. 

Good  m-"  Talking  to  this  purpofe  with  fome  Blacks^ 
fwer  (f  and  reproaching  them  for  their  pride  and 
Blacks,  define  of  growing  rich  in  gold,  and  for 
undervaluing  our  goods  as  they  did,  as 
fcarce  bidding  the  firft  coft,  without  con- 
fidering  the  hazards  and  expences  we  were 
at  in  bringing  them  from  fuch  remote 
parts  of  the  world  ;  they  very  pertinently 
anfwered.  That  confidering  the  great 
eagernefs  the  Europeans  had  always  fhown 
in  fetching  gold  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
world,  they  were  apt  to  believe  it  was 
their  principal  deity,  and  that  our  country 
muft  be  very  poor,  fince  we  left  it,  ex- 
pofing  ourfelves  to  fo  many  perils  and  fa¬ 
tigues  to  fetch  it  from  among  them,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance. 


Gold  Weights. 
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H  E  proper  weights  ufed  there  for 
gold,  in  trading  with  the  Blacks^  or 
among  Europeans^  are  either  pounds, 
marks,  ounces,  or  angels,  fixteen  of  thefe 
to  an  ounce ;  but  the  Blacks  do  not 
weigh  their  gold  by  pounds,  or  marks, 
but  commonly  by  the  Benda,  which  is  two 
ounces,  and  thus  ,they  weigh  one,  two,  or 
more  Bendas  fuccefilvely,  four  Bendas  being 
a  mark  ;  each  of  them,  as  has  been  faid, 
Several  ounces  troy  weight ;  yiffa  is  an  ounce, 

forts.  and  Eggeba  halt  an  ounce :  fo  thofe  weights 

are  called  by  almoft  all  the  Blacks  of  the 
Cold  Coafi. 


The  ounce  troy  weight  is  divided  mtoSubdivi- 
fixteen  Angels,  or  Akyes,  four  of  which  make-^'^* 
a  Pefo  i  and  an  Angel  or  Akye  is  again 
divided  into  twelve  faccoes.  A  Damba  is 
two  Eaccoes,  the  Damba  being  a  little  red 
berry,  with  black  fpots.  The  Taccoes  are 
little  peafe,  black  on  the  one  fide,  and 
red  on  the  other. 

About  Mina,  the  Damba  is  reckoned  a  Names'ef 
two  penny-weight,  and  twenty  four  of  them 
make  an  Angel,  or  Akye.  The  Taccoe  is  four 
penny  weight  there,  being  white  beans  with 
black  fpots,  or  all  black.  There  are  fome 
of  them  that  rife  to  ten  penny  weight, 
and  others  to  twenty  ;  but  thofe  large 
beans  are  not  looked  upon  as  fure  weights, 
and  only  ufed  at  pleafure,  or  for  fraud. 

Again,  in  the  language  of  the  Blacks, 
an  AJfuwa  is  five  Ackyes  ;  a  Sirow  three 
Ackyes  \  an  Emj'ayo  two  Ackyes  :  a  ^lentay 
an  Ackye  and  an  half,  or  eighteen  Taccoes 
an  Aquiraguer  is  one  Ackye ;  a  Medra- 
tabba  is  fix  Taccoes, 

Weighing  gold  by  the  fmall  weights  short 
the  Blacks  above  mentioned  in  feveral  par- 
cels,  to  make  up  four  Bendas,  or  a  mark 
troy  weight,  there  will  fall  fhort  almoft  an 
ounce  of  the  due  weight  of  a  mark. 

The  inhabitants  of  Acra,  commonly 
make  ufe  of  two  forts  of  weights  for  gold,  tw  forts 
the  one  larger  than  the  other,  and  of  mights, 

of  them  proportionably  divided,  fo  that 
each  contains  fixteen  Angels  or  Aclf^es  *,  and 
in  trading  they  make  their  bargain  to  pay 
in  gold  by  the  greater  or  leffer  weight,  and 
value  the  goods  accordingly! 

There  the  greater  Benda  i^  two  ounces 
and  eight  Ackyes  of  the  fmall  weight,  and  tiorss. 
that  Benda  they  call  Ta,  which  is  worth  in 
gold  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  French 
livres.  The  half  Benda  is  called  OJfuar- 
hian,  which  is  twenty  Ackyes,  of  the  fmall 
weight.  Ten  Angels  or  Ackyes,  are  called 
OJfuanon  five  Ackyes,  Offer ou  *,  four  Ac- 
kyes,  Exyckbas ;  three  Ackyes,  Sanna  •,  two 
Ackyes,  Jarnika  •,  and  one  Ackye,  Metabbe, 
or  Medratabba. 

All  the  weights  the  Blacks  ufe  on  tht  mights 
coaft,  among  themfelves  in  trade,  are  ei-  boto  made. 
ther  made  of  copper,  or  tin  ;  which  they 
caft  in  fand  moulds,  and  file,  which  they 
divide  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
ours ;  but  being  reduced,  they  are  brought 
to  agree  exaftly  with  them.  It  is  only  up 
the  inland  country,  that  they  ufe  great 
weights  of  a  yellow  fort  of  wood. 


Long  Measure. 
meafure  the  Blacks  have  for 


^  H  E  _  _ 

cloth,  linen,  or  any  wove  ftuffs  is  cal¬ 
led  Jefiam,  being  about  nine  foot  long. 
In  fome  parts  of  Guinea  the  Jebiam  is  rec¬ 
koned  twelve  foot,  or  two  fathom,  which 
they  cut  in  the  middle,  and  fo  they  fell 

their 
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gold  in  trade,  never  confider,  that  on  theBARBor. 
other  hand  they  are  themfelves  guilty  of  a 
notorious  cheat  and  fraud,  in  ufing  two  forts 
of  weights  there,  the  heavier  to  receive 
gold  by,  and  the  lighter  to  pay  it  away 
again  ;  which  is  frequently  pradlifed  by  too 
many,  and  is  a  great  dilhonour  to  chri- 
ftianity,  being  contrary  to  the  golden  rule, 

To  do  as  we  would  he  done  by.  Such  bafe 
dealing  rather  ferves  to  confirm  thofe  pagans 
in  their  ill  principles,  inftead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  convert  them.  But  felf-interefi:  and 
covetoufnels,  which  is  called  the  root  of 
all  evil,  are  vices  too  common  to  all  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  either  chriftiansor 
pagans.  But  chriflians  ought  to  remember 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,,  to  the  Roman  chri- 
ftians  in  his  days,  on  the  like  occafion  : 
chap,  ii,  V.  24.  That  for  their  evil  pradlices 
the  name  of  God  is  blafphemed  among  the 
Gentiles.  And  double  weights  and  double 
meafures  are  an  abomination  to  God.  Levit. 
xix.  36.  and  Prov.  xi.  r. 
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Stuture,  features  y  &c.  of  the^\zQ]iimen  ^  their  nature  and  qualitieSytheir  habit* 
Black  women,  their  features,  &c.  their  habit.  Marriages^  births,  education, 
names,  circumcifoni  punifhment  of  adultery  up  the  inland cotmtry . 

Stature,  FEATUREs,fffc.o/BLACK  Men. 

H  E  Blacks,  in  this  part  of  Guinea, 
are  generally  well  limb’d  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  being  neither  of  the  higheft  nor  of  the 
loweft  fize  and  flature;  they  have  good 
oval  faces,  fparkling  eyes,  fmall  ears,  and 
their  eyebrows  lofty  and  thick.  Their 
mouths  not  too  large  ;  curious  clean,  white 
and  well-ranged  teeth,  frelh  red  lips,  not  fo 
thick  and  hanging  down  as  thofe  of  Angola, 
nor  their  nofes  fo  broad.  For  the  moft  part 
they  have  long  curled  hair,  fometimes  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  their  fhoulders,  and  not  fo  very 
coarfe  as  theirs  at  Angola  \  and  very  little 
beards  before  they  are  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  elderly  men  wear  their  beards  pretty 
long.  They  are  commonly  broad-fhoulder’d, 
and  have  large  arms,  thick  hands,  long 
fingers,  as  are  their  nails,  and  hooked,  fmall 
bellies,  long  legs,  broad  large  feet,  with 
long  toes  ;  ftrong  waifts,  and  very  little  hair 
about  their  bodies.  Their  fkin,  tho’  but 
indifferent  black,  is  always  fieekand  fmooth. 

Their  ftomach  is  naturally  hot,  capable  of 
digefting  the  hardeft  meat,  and  even  the 
raw  entrails  of  fowls,  which  many  of  them 
will  eat  very  greedily.  They  take  parti¬ 
cular  care  to  wafli  their  v/hole  bodies  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening ;  and  anoint  them  all  over 
with  palm-oil,  which  they  reckon  wholefome, 
and  that  it  preferves  them  from  vermin, 
which  they  are  naturally  apt  to  breed. 

ready 


Breaking  of  wind  either  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  is  very  loathfome  to  them.  In  fliort, 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  well-fet,  hand- 
fome  men  in  outward  appearance  j  but  in¬ 
wardly  very  vicious. 

Their  Nature  and  Qualities. 

for  their  natural  parts,  they  are  forf^^^«^„^ 

the  moft  part,  men  of  fenfe  and  "wit  ingenious. 
enough  of  a  ftiarp  ready  apprehenfion,  and 
an  excellent  memory,  beyond  what  is  eafy 
to  imagine  ;  for,  though  they  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  they  are  always  regular  in 
the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  trade, 
and  feldom  in  confufion.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  extremely  flothful  and  idle, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  the  ut- 
moft  neceflity  can  prevail  with  them  to 
take  pains  very  little  concerned  in  mif- 
fortunes,  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  perceive  any 
change  in  them  either  in  profperity  or  ad- 
verfity,  which  among  Europeans  is  reckoned 
magnanimity,  but  among  them  fome  will 
have  it  to  pafs  for  ftupidity. 

To  inftance  in  this  particular,  when  they 
have  obtained  a  vidory  over  their  enemies,  adverfity. 
they  return  home  dancing  and  flcipping,  and 
if  they  have  been  beaten,  and  totally  routed, 
they  ftill  dance,  feaft  and  make  merry. 

The  moft  they  do  in  the  greateft  adverfity, 
is  to  ftiave  their  heads,  and  make  fome  al¬ 
teration  in  their  garments ;  but  ftill  they  are 


their  linen  to  one  another.  Thofe  two  fa¬ 
thoms  the  Dutch,  upon  examination,  make 
-their  Stork  2ind  three  quarters.  In  woollen 
they  meafure  none  but  pieces  about  a  hand- 
iul  ibtoad,  which  they  cut  out  fo,  and  ufe 
diem  'for  girdles,  to  tie  about  them  •,  and 
fell  among  themfelves,  and  have  no  other 
meafure  of  that  kind,  calling  it  Paw,  which 
is  three  quarters  of  a  yard  Englijh. 

The  ftaves  are  generally  fet  at  fiuch  a 
price,  as  are  all  European  goods;  then  they 
compute  fo  much  gold  tor  a  flave,  or  fo 
much  gold  for  goods,  and  fo  ballance  ac¬ 
counts.  But  of  this  I  ftiall  fpeak  in  another 
place,  as  alfo  of  their  way  of  reckoning, 
or  counting  ;  for  there  is  not  one  that  can 
write  or  read,  not  even  their  very  priefts. 

European  Fraud. 

T  Shall  conclude  this  long  difcourfe  of  gold, 
'*■  with  an  obfervation  I  often  made  there ; 
which  is,  that  n\2iny  Europe ans,^sn]\o^o\o\^(^\y 
exclaim  againft  the  perfidioufnefs,  and  de¬ 
ceitful  nature  of  the  Blacks,  in  offering  falfe 
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Barbot.  ready  to  feafl  about  graves,  and  fliould  they 
their  country  in  a  flame,  it  would  not 
difturb  their  dancing,  flnging,  and  drinking-, 
fo  that  it  may  well  be  faid,  according  to 
fome  authors,  that  they  are  infenfible  to 
grief  and  want  fing  till  they  die,  and 
dance  into  their  graves. 

Tho’  I  have  faid,  they  are  fo  very  cove¬ 
tous  and  greedily  inclined  to  heap  up  gold 
and  other  wealth  yet  after  all  they  fet 
their  hearts  fo  little  upon  it  that  thegreatefl: 
lofs  they  can  meet  with  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  their  behaviour,  as  never  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  one  hour’s  reft  but  they  fleep 
wholly  undifturbed  by  any  melancholy 
thoughts. 

I  have  faid  elfewhere,  that  the  Blacks 
all  generally  fubtle,  deceitlul,  andaddiefted 
to  thieving  *,  to  which  I  muft  add  covetoul- 
nefs,  .  flattery,  drunkennefs,  gluttony,  envy 
and  felflihnefs.  They  conceive  a  hatred 
againft  one  another  upon  very  flight  occa- 
fions ;  will  quarrel  for  a  trifle  and  are 
luftful  to  fuch  an  excefs  as  is  fcarce  credible, 
and  confequently  much  troubled  with  ve¬ 
nereal  diftempers.  They  are  bad  paymafters, 
and  wonderful  proud  and  haughty,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  carriage  :  for  if  a  man  by  his 
fubtilty  or  induftry  has  raifed  himfelf  fo  as 
^  to  become  rich,  or  be  in  confiderable  ofHce, 

^  he  never  goes  about  the  ftreets  without  a 
tute  mefs.  carries  his  wooden  ftool,  to  reft 

him  wherefoever  he  makes  a  ftop.  He 
feldom  moves  his  head  to  look  at  any  ocher 
perfon,  unlefs  it  be  one  above  himfelf,  in 
wealth  or  place  or  if  he  happens  to  fpeak 
to  his  inferiors,  it  is  done  in  a  lofty,  dif- 
dainful  way  ;  always  excepting  White  mtn, 
for  whom  they  feem  to  have  a  particular 
refpeft,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  belong  to 
the  fortrefs,  under  whofe  protection  they 
live.  They  will  feldom  offer  to  approach, 
much  lefs  to  fpeak  to  any  of  them,  or  to 
the  officers  of  our  ffiips,  when  afhore,  un¬ 
lefs  bare-headed  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
expeCt  to  be  civilly  treated  by  them,  which 
is  a  fure  way  to  gain  their  affeCtion.  After 
all  that  has  been  faid,  I  cannot  but  own, 
that  if  we  look  at  home,  we  (hall  find  much 
the  fame  folly  among  ourfclves ;  our  wealthy 
men  are  fubjeCl  enough  to  defpife  thofe 
whom  fortune  has  kept  below  them,  we 
have  our  fhire  of  pride,  vanity  and  envy 
and  fome  European  nations,  inftead  of  treat¬ 
ing  ftrangers  with  refpeCl,  as  xho^tBlacks  do, 
are  proud  of  the  brutality  of  infulting  and 
abufing  them. 

Lying.  They  will  ftand  boldly  in  a  lye  upon  trivial 
occafions,  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
theft ;  but  make  a  mighty  difturbance  if  a 
White  man  happens  to  take  any  thing  of 
theirs  and  indeed  that  is  no  wonder,  for  it 
is  a  great  rarity  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to 
find  a  thief  that  will  be  willing  to  confefs 
his  crime. 


Cruelty. 


They  make  no  great  account  of  breaking 
their  contraCls  with  the  Europeans.^  upon  any 
frivolous  humours,  or  if  they  find  them  not 
to  their  advantage  j  but  feem  to  be  fome- 
what  more  obfervant  among  themfelves. 

In  war  they  are  very  cruel  towards  their 
enemies,  whofe  blood  they  will  fuck  and 
drink  ;  and  very  fubjeCl  to  commit  murders, 
as  fhall  be  obferved  hereafter.  To  finifli 
their  charaCler,  they  have  outdone  the  former 
Gentiles^  whom  St.  deferibes,  Rom.  i. 

29,  30,  31,  and  32;  for  thefe modern  Pfz- 
gans  have  not  only,  like  thofe  of  ancient 
times,  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorrupted 
God,  into  an  image  made  like  birds  and 
four-footed  beafts,  and  creeping  things, 
ibid.  V.  23.  but  even  into  that  of  inanimate 
beings,  as  lhall  be  fhown  in  another  place. 

Their  youth  are  extraordinary  vain,  and  vanity. 
ambitious  of  palfing  for  perfons  of  great 
birth,  though  fome  of  them  perhaps  but 
flaves  i  and  are  nice  in  adorning  their  bodies 
to  the  utmoft,  after  their  manner. 


'Eheir  Habit.  | 

TH  E  habit  and  drefs  of  the  richer  fort  i 

of  people,  as  merchants,  faClors,  f 

others,  is  various ;  and  in  fome  attended  '  f 

with  vanity  and  affedlation,  efpecially  the  ' 

ornament  of  the  head,  in  which  they  take 
the  greateft  pride  ;  and  it  is  generally  or¬ 
dered  by  their  wives.  Some  wear  very  long 
hair,  curled  and  platted  together,  and  tied 
up  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Others  turn 
their  hair  into  very  fmall  curls,  fmeared  with 
palm-oil,  and  a  fort  of  dye,  which  they  : 

order  in  the  fhape  of  a  rofe,  or  of  a  crown, 
and  adorn  it  with  gold  toys,  or  a  kind  of 
coral,  called  on  the  coaft,  Conta  de  T ?rray  ;j 

which  they  fometimes  value  three  times  be-  ‘  I 

yond  the  fineft  gold.  They  will  alfo  fet  j 

them  off  with  another  fort  of  blue  coral,  j 

by  the  Europeans  called  Agrie^  and  by  the  s 

Blacksy  which  is  carried  thither  from  ! 

Benin ;  and  when  any  thing  large,  they  value  I 

as  much  as  any  gold,  and  will  purchafe  it  j 

weight  for  weight.  | 

Others  will  lhave  all  their  hair,  leaving  | 

only  one  part  about  an  inch  broad,  and  in  j 

the  fliape  of  a  crofs,  or  of  a  half-moon,  or  1 

in  a  circle,  and  fome  in  feveral  little  rounds. 

They  alfo  wear  in  their  hair,  efpecially  thofe 
who  plat  in  the  fhape  of  a  rofe,  or  a  crown, 
one  or  more  fmall  narrow  combs,  of  two,  | 

three,  or  at  moil  four  long  lharp  teeth,  as 
you  fee  them  reprefented  in  the  cut  j  being 
like  a  fork,  without  a  haft  or  handle,  which 
they  thruft  through  their  crowns,  or  rofes  of 
hair,  when  they  are  bit  by  vermin,  and 
they  are  feldom  free  from  them  ;  fcratch- 
ing  their  heads  after  this  manner,  without 
difcompofing  their  crowns,  or  rofes,  which 
require  much  time  to  make  up. 
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HMts.  Many  of  the  Blacks  wear  our  hats,  which 
they  will  buy  at  great  rates,  tho’  very 
coarfe  ;  or  elfe  hats  made  of  rufhes,  or  of 
goats,  or  dog’s  fkins,  which  they  make 
upon  wooden  blocks,  the  fkins  being  firft 
well  moiftned,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fun  adorning  all  thefe  feveral  forts  of  hats 
and  caps,  with  fome  fmall  goat’s  horns, 
gold  toys,  and  little  firings  of  the  bark  of 
their  confecrated  tree,  and  fome  add  mon¬ 
key’s  tails  to  all  the  reft. 

Or£cr  -  They  adorn  their  necks,  arms,  legs,  and 
9Mmms.  waifts,  with  firings  of  the  fineft  forts  of 
bugles,  intermixt  with  gold,  and 
the  above-mentioned  forts  of  corals.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  who  wore  whole  bunches 
of  bugles  hanging  at  their  necks,  athv/art 
after  the  manner  of  fcarves,  intermixt  with 
abundance  of  their  gold  toys,  and  fome 
firings  of  the  aforefaid  confecrated  tree,  or 
chains  of  gold,  with  coral  amongft  it,  fome 
of  wnich  Hand  them  in  above  a  hundred 
pounds  fterling.  Thofe  are  only  worn  by 
perfons  of  great  note,  as  are  golden  brace¬ 
lets,  collars,  necklaces,  and  large  rings 
for  the  arms  and  legs  :  all  which  ornaments 
feem  to  have  been  ufed  by  eminent  perfons 
in  ancient  times,  as  we  find  in  many  places 
of  iacred  hiftory  as  for  inftance,in  Gen.xxw. 
22.  Ezech.xvi.  II.  Ifaiabnu  from  v.  18, 
to  22.  Judilbx.  &c.  And  the  Hebrew 
hiftorian,  Jofepbus^  fpeaks  of  the  like  orna¬ 
ments,  in  feveral  places  of  his  hiftory  of 
the  Jews ;  as  for  inftance,  lib.  6.  cap.  1 5. 
the  young  Amalekite.,  after  he  had  killed 
king  SauU  by  his  own  command,  took  from 
him  his  golden  bracelets,  and  his  diadem, 

They  alfo  wear  large  ivory,  gold  or  filver 
collars,  and  rings  on  their  arms,  and  take 
gre-at  pride  in  them  ;  and  the  latter  they 
call  Manillas.,  fome  having  three  or  four  of 
thofe  ivory  rings,  one  above  another,  on 
an  arm  :  and  they  are  very  artificially  made 
by  them  of  elephant’s  teeth,  generally  car¬ 
ried  thither  from  the  ^aqiia  coaft,  befides 
what  they  have  from  the  inland  country. 
The  women  wear  moft  of  the  fame  orna¬ 
ments  ;  all  which  you  will  find  reprefented 
Plate  21. in  the  cut,  having  drawn  them  myfelf  for 

ithe  fatisfadion  of  the  curious. 

®**'®«*^'*  The  common  habit  of  the  men  confifts 
of  three  or  four  ells,  either  of  fattin,  cloth, 
{Xfrpetuanas,  fayes,  India  chints,  or  other 
fort  of  fluff ;  which  without  any  help  of 
laylors  they  throw  about  their  body,  roll 
it  up  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  make  it  fall, 

'  fo  that  it  hangs  from  the  navel  downwards, 

covering  all  the  legs  half  way.  This  fort 
of  wrapper  feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with 
the  thirty  ftieets,  and  thirty  changes  of 
I  garments,  which  Sampfon  offer’d  to  give  the 

;  Fhiliftines  Fmnaibj  if  they  could  expound 

V  0  L.  V. 


the  riddle  he  propofed  to  them,  Judg.  xiv.  1 2.  Batbot. 
Thofe  ffieets  might  probably  be  made 
there  in  the  nature  of  a  cloak,  fo  that  one 
end  could  cover  the  ffioulders,  and  the  other 
go  acrofs  under  the  arms,  hanging  down¬ 
wards  ;  whence  they  were  alfo  called  change 
of  garments,  becaufe  they  were  ready  to 
throw  off  when  they  came  home,  and  to 
put  on  again  when  they  went  abroad,  as 
we  do  with  our  cloaks :  and  it  feems  the 
mentioning  of  the  thirty  changes  of  gar¬ 
ments  was  only  mentioned  to  explain  the 
thirty  ffieets. 

T  he  batchelors,  called  Manceros,  do  not 
drefs  themfelves  pompoufly. 

The  Caboceros,  or  prime  Blacks.,  Ivomofthe 
cape  Ferde,  and  on  the  Fluaqua  coaft, 
only  a  fine  clout  about  their  waift,  a  cap 
made  of  fine  deer’s  skin  on  their  heads, 
and  a  ftaff  in  their  hands,  with  a  firing  of 
coral  about  their  necks  j  by  this  their  habit 
looking  rather  like  poor  than  rich  men  : 
but  I  know  not  for  what  rcafon,  they  being 
as  haughty  as  any  other  men  in  office. 

The  drefs  of  the  common  fort,  3.s  dfhtr- common 
men,  canoe-men,  fellers  of  wine,  and  other/orr. 
handicrafts,  is  alfo  various  ;  but  very  or¬ 
dinary  and  poor :  fome  of  them  wearing 
an  eli  or  two  of  coarfe  fluff,  or  their  own 
country  cloth  *,  others  only  a  fort  of  wrapper 
drawn  through  between  their  thighs,  to 
hide  the  immodeft  parts.  The  fiffiermen 
commonly  wear  a  cap,  or  bonnet,  made  of 
ruffies,  or -deer-fkins  j  and  fometimes  an  old 
rufty  hat,  fuch  as  they  can  get  from  the 
fea-men,  for  fiffi,  or  other  eatables.  The 
hat  is  of  good  ufe  either  in  the  hot  fcorching, 
or  in  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

Others  wear  finer  fluffs,  as  fayes,  perpe- 
tuanas,  or  ^aqua  cloths,  made  faff:  about 
their  waills,  and  drawn  through  between 
their  legs  ;  fo  that  the  two  ends  hang  down 
before  and  behind,  fome  to  their  knees,  and 
fome  to  their  feet.  This  fort  of  habit  is 
common  to  moft  men,  of  what  condition 
foever,  when  they  are  at  home,  or  upon  a 
journey  :  but  when  rich  perfons  go  about 
the  town,  or  a  vifiting,  they  put  on  theirf>jy7„-„^^ 
beft  apparel,  as  has  been  mentioned  above  ; 
or  wrap  about  their  necks  and  ffioulders, 
two,  three,  or  four  ells  of  fayes,  perpetu- 
anas,  or  richer  ftuffs,  as  fattin,  chints,  (Ac. 
one  end  paffing  under  their  arms,  like  a 
cloak,  holding  a  long  rod,  or  javelin  in 
one  hand,  with  a  grave  mien,  and  follow’d 
by  a  Have,  carrying  a  little  low  wooden 
ftool,  as  I  faid  above.  When  returned 
home,  they  undrefs  again,  and  lay  up  their 
fine  clothes  in  deal  chefts,  which  they  buy 
of  the  Europeans  for  that  purpofe. 

The  flaves  are  generally  poorly  habited, 
and  always  bare-headed. 
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Black  Women,  their  Features,  oc. 

H  E  women,  I  alfo  obfcrved  to 

^  be  ftraic,  and  of  a  moderate  ftacnre, 
pretty  plump,  having  Imall  round  heads, 
fparkling  eyes,  for  the  moll  part,  high 
nofes,  fomewhat  hooked,  long  curling  hair, 
little  mouths,  very  fine  well-let  white  teeth, 
full  necks,  and  handfome  breafts.  They  are 
very  fliarp  and  witty  very  talkative, ^  and 
rices.  by  Europeans  reprefented  as  extraordinary 
laicivious,  very  covetous,  addicted  to  fteal, 
and  proud  to  a  high  degree  •,  which  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  coftly  drefs,  as  if  women 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  did  not  clothe 
themfelves  according  to  their  ability. 
Hoiifewpy.  If  h  Certain  they  are  very  great  houfe- 
wives  at  home,  where  they  take  all  the 
pains  of  drefiing  the  corn  and  meat,  and 
breeding  up  their  young  daughters  to  it 
betimes  *,  very  fond  and  tender  of  their 
children,  frugal  in  their  diet,  tight  and 
cleanly,  and  nice  in  wafhing  themfelves  all 
over  in  the  lea,  or  rivers. 

Their  El  a  bit. 

HeA-drefs.^  hi'?,  coilimon  drcfs  of  women  of  qua- 
^  lity  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the 
men  *,  they  plat  their  hair  very  artificially, 
after  it  is  moiftned  with  palm-oil  and  dye*, 
adorning  it  with  their  coral,  and  ivory  rings, 
and  gold  toys,  as  alfo  bugles  and  red  fhells  i 
all  which  is  done  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
to  the  beft  advantage,  as  appears  by  the 
Plate zi.  figures  in  the  cut. 

They  ddub  their  foreheads,  eyebrows  and 
cheeks,  with  fome  white  and  red  paint  mixt, 
often  making  Imall  incifions  on  each  fide 
of  their  fices,  and  fometimes  imprinting 
Figures  in  figures  of  flowei's,  on  their  faces,  fhoulders, 
the  skin,  j^rms,  breafls,  bellies  and  thighs,  with  fuch 
art,  that  at  a  diftance  it  looks  as  if  their 
bodies  were  carved  ;  for  thofe  figures  rife 
above  the  reft  of  the  fkin,  like  a  half-re¬ 
lief,  which  1  have  obferved  in  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Sejlro,  and  fome  men  adorn  their 
faces  and  arms  in  the  fame  manner,  it  being 
all  done  with  hot  irons. 

Strings  of  About  their  necks  they  wear  gold  chains, 
gold,  See.  firings  of  coral  of  fcveral  forts,  befides  ten 
or  twelve  other  firings  of  gold,  or  coral, 
which  adorn  their  arms,  waift,  and  legs, 
fo  thick,  efpecially  about  their  waifi,  that 
had  they  no  other  clothes  or  girdles  about 
it,  they  would  fuffice  to  cover  what  modefty 
ought  to  conceal. 

clothing.  The  lovv^cr  part  of  the  body  is  clothed 
with  a  fine  long  cloth,  very  often  two  or 
three  times  as  long  and  broad  as  that  of  the 
men.  1  his  long  cloth  they  wrap  about 
their  waift,  binding  it  on  with  a  flip  of 
red  cloth,  or  other  fluff,  about  half  an  ell 
broad,  and  two  ells  long,  to  make  it  fit 
clofe  to  the  body  *,  both  ends  of  that  gird¬ 


ing  flip, hanging  down  over  the  petticoat 
cloth,  which,  when  worn  by  women  of 
hierh  rank,  is  enriched  witlt  gold  and  filver 
laces. 

The  upper  part  of  their  body  they  cover  F«h. 
with  a  veil  of  filk,  or  other  fine  fluff,  or 
callicoe  ^  for  which  ufe  the  green  and  blue 
colours  are  moft  in  requeft.  Their  arms 
are  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  ivory 
rings,  or  bracelets ;  as  alfo  with  ribbands, 
when  they  go  a  vifiting,  or  feafting  *,  and 
thus  they  go  about  the  town  or  roads, 
with  much  ftate  and  gravity.  Thefe  Eorts 
of  ornanhents  feem  to  me  to  have  much  af¬ 
finity  with  thofe  of  the  I[raelitiJ}j  women, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.,  chap.  xvi. 

V.  lo,  to  14.  and  to  the  fame  may  be  re- 
ferr’d  what  is  faid  in  Judges  viii.  26,  of  the 
ear-rings  of  gold,  the  ornaments,  collars, 
feV.  that  were  plundered  by  army, 

of  the  kings  of  Midian.,  &c.  which  were  all 
of  gold  :  for  the  Midianites  were  moftly 
Arabs.,  and  follow’d  their  fafhions  •,  and  it 
feems  they  were  of  the  pofterity  of  Abrabaniy 
and  owned  Ifhmael,  his  fon,  by  Hagar,  for 
the  head  of  their  nation,  or  tribe  ;  agreeing 
in  manners  and  fafhions  with  the  Hagare- 
nians,  or  IJhmaelites,  who  adorned  themfelves 
with  rings,  collars,  and  jewels,  vid.  Gen,  xxv. 

13.  and  xxxvii.  25. 

At  a  feaft  the  Danijlj  agent  made  at  Acra.^ 
to  entertain,  and  fliew  me  the  pomp  of  the 
Black  ladies,  I  faw  feveral  of  them  richly 
adorned,  and  could  not  but  own  they  were 
very  ingenious  in  dreffing  themfelves,  in 
fuch  manner  as  might  prove  fufficiently 
tempting  to  many  leud  Europeans ;  who  not  Fondofhx- 

regarding  complexions,  fay,  all  cats  are  grey 

in  the  dark.  And  indeed  there  were  feveral 
genteel  perfons  of  that  fex,  not  only  curious 
and  rich  in  their  drefs,  but  extraordinary 
good-humour’d,merry  and  diverting  *,  which 
did  much  attradl  the  eyes,  not  to  niention 
many  lafcivious  looks  and  geftures,  at  which 
they  are  very  dexterous,  and  fpare  no  pains 
or  art  to  allure  an  European  gentleman, 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  either  in  publick  or  private. 

Some  of  thofe  women  wrap  the  aforefaid 
long  pieces  of  fluffs  about  their  bodies, 
clofe  under  their  breafts,  and  fo  let  them 
hang  down  half  way  their  legs,  and  lower  ; 
about  the  back  part  of  their  waift,  place  a 
thick  wreath  of, cloth,  fayes  or  perpetuana, 
ihftead  of  a  girdle,  to  the  one  fide  whereof 
hangs  a  purfe  full  of  Krakra.,  which  is  their  ^^mments. 
gold  money,  and  to  the  other  fide,  a  long 
firing  with  many  keys  ;  which  is  dorre  eVen 
by  the  daughters  of  kings,  thofe  being  a 
part  of  their  ornaments,  tho’  they  have  not 
above  one  or  two  trunks  at  home  to  lay 
up  their  wearing  apparel.  Some  alfo  add 
to  the  purfe  or  keys  feveral  firings  of  the 
facred  tree. 
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/Jlrsamen  As  fooii  as  ever  rhofe  Black  ladies  return 
vork.  home,  they  take  off  all  their  rich  apparel, 
which  they  lay  up  in  their  trunks,  and  in- 
ftead  of  it  wrap  about  them  a  country 
cloth,  reaching  only  from  the  waift  to  the 
knees,  that  they  may  be  the  lefs  encum¬ 
bered  to  attend  their  work,  or  houfewifry, 
as  the  meaneft  flaves  might  do:  for  there 
the  women  of  the  greateft  quality  muff  fet 
their  hands  to  the  work  of  the  houfe,  even 
to  the  meaneft  drudgery,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  quality  •,  the  only  exception  being, 
that  thofe  who  are  rich,  exempt  two  of  their 
wives,  the  chief  wife  and  the  fecond,  called 
BoJJutn.,  who  is  confecrated  to  their  deities, 
and  thofe  two  are  free  from  work,  and  as  it 
were  houfekeepers,  commanding  over  all 
the  reft,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Thus 
it  appears,  thole  females  are  not  fo  lazy 
and  haughty  as  fome  would  reprefent 
them. 

The  meaner  fort  of  women,  wear  a  veil 
or  mantle,  made  of  four  or  five  ells  of  Ley¬ 
den  lerge,  to  kecqi  them  from  the  cold  and 
rain-,  adorning  their  arms  and  legs,  with 
tin,  copper,  and  ivory  rings,  and  fome  of 
iron,  of  which  fort  they  alfo  wear  many 
on  their  fingers-,  and  when  they  go  to 
market,  they  walk  very  gravely,  holding 
up  their  arm  with  a  pewter  bafon,  or 
wooden  platter,  on  the  palm  of  their  hand. 
In  fhort,  there  are  many  other  dreffes  ufed 
among  the  women,  which  would  be  too 
tedious  to  recite  in  particular. 

The  yoLingeft  people  of  both  fexes,  a- 
bout  the  coaft,  are  feldom  cloathed  till 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  but  go  ftark 
naked,  playing,  bathing,  and  fwimming  to¬ 
gether,  without  any  diftindfion,  in  the  fea 
and  rivers,  as  fhall  be  again  taken  notice  of 
hereafter. 

The  women  on  the  coaft  are  more  lafci- 
vious  than  thofe  of  the  inland  countries, 
which  is  attributed  to  their  frequent  com¬ 
merce  with  Europeans.,  who  commonly 
keep  many  of  them  and  their  example  has 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  young  girls,  that 
they  are  foon  brought  to  comply  ;  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  are  put  to  dancing-fchools,  where 
they  are  taught  many  indecent  poftures. 
Thus  we  fee  the  Europeans  are  the  occafion 
of  that  leudnefs  they  feem  to  find  fault 
with,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  dancing- 
fchools  fhould  make  women  unchafte  there, 
fince  we  fee  them  to  produce  the  fame 
effed;  in  England. 

Few  women  there  have  above  five  or  fix 
children,  which  thofe,  who  find  fault  with 
all  things  abroad,  afcribe  to  their  lafciviouf- 
nefs*,  tho*  it  is  not  very  common  in  Europe 
to  have  above  that  number,  and  it  may  ra¬ 
ther  be  imputed  to  the  mens  having  fo 
many  wives. 
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M  A  R  R  I  A~G  E  S, 

ARE  there  concluded  without  the  pre-No  court- 
vious  formalities  of  courtfhip,  difputes.^^*^^^/^^' 
about  fettlements,  or  nicety  about  the  dif-  ^ 
parity  of  perfons-,  the  higheft  quality  mar¬ 
rying  their  own  flaves,  or  other  inferiors, 
according  as  they  fancy,  in  which  there  is 
no  oppofition,  or  difgrace.  The  methods 
are  feveral,  whereof  I  fhall  mention  two 
or  three. 

Firft,  When  a  Black  fettles  his  inc\in:i- Flrjl  way 
tion  on  a  young  woman,  to  marry  her,  he^/"?’ 
applies  himfelf  to  her  father,  mother, 
neareft  relations;  and  is  very  feldom  refufed 
by  them,  if  the  maiden  is  willing  to  con> 
ply.  Then  he  takes  her  home  with  him, 
if  marriageable,  or  leaves  her  for  a  time 
with  her  parents,  if  too  young,  tho’  this 
laft  is  not  always  done.  The  bridegroom, 
according  to  his  ability,  defrays  the  eXpence 
of  the  wedding-day  -,  being  a  fmall  prefent 
of  gold  to  the  father  and  mother,  or  neareft 
relations  of  the  bride,  and  wine,  brandy, 
and  a  flicep  to  treat  them,  as  alfo  new 
clothes  for  the  bride  -,  of  all  which  he  keeps 
an  exadt  account,  that  he  may  demand  it 
again;  and  it  muft  be  made  good  to  him,  in 
cafe  Ihe  ever  takes  fuch  a  diflike  as  to  leave 
him,  or  he  can  ftiow  fufficient  reafon  for  leav¬ 
ing  of  her. 

There  is  no  very  great  feafting  on 
wedding-day,  but  the  bride  is  dreffed  very 
fine,  and  fet  off  with  gold  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  either  bought  by  the  bridegroom, 
or  borrowed,  as  is  frequently  done  upon  fuch 
occafions  :  for  the  bride  brings  no  other  for^ 
tune  but  her  perfon,  nor  does  the  man  re¬ 
quire  much.  At  night  fhe  is  conduced  to 
the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  attended  by  a  young 
woman  of  her  familiar  acquaintance,  who 
ftays  there  a  whole  week,  to  bear  her  com¬ 
pany,  and  by  degrees  to  make  her  new  con¬ 
dition  agreeable. 

'Fhe  fecond  method  is,  when  a  man  dt- Second  way 
figns  to  marry  his  fon,  he  pitches  upon  fuch 
a  young  woman  as  he  thinks  moft  accepta-*”*^' 
ble  to  him;  and  having  obtained  the  con- 
fent  of  her  parents,  they,  if  rich,  pay  her 
portion,  commonly  amounting  to  about 
thirty  pounds  fterling  in  gold,  with  one 
Have,  to  attend  on  her,  when  married  ; 
the  kings  feldom  allowing  their  daughters  a 
greater  fortune. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  parents  on  both 
fides  meet,  and  caufe  the  bride  to  fwear  fhe 
will  always  be  very  fubmiffive  and  obedient 
to  her  husband,  and  never  wrong  him  with 
any  other  man.  The  bridegroom  is  alfo 
obliged  to  promife,  that  he  will  take  fpe- 
cial  care  of,  and  ufe  her  kindly,  till 
death,  unlefs  fhe  fhould  give  him  juft 
grounds  to  be  divorced.  The  reft  is  much 
as  above. 


The 
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BAnnoT.  The  third  method*,  in  my  time,  2XAcra  a 
Black  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  married 

The  third.  ^  g||  |  eight,  at  moil.  On  the  wedding- 
day,  all  the  kindred,  on  both  fidcs,  met  at 
the  bride’s  father's  houfe,  and  had  a  great 
feaft,  with  much  rejoicing,  abundance  of 
their  mufick,  and  no  lefs  dancing.  When 
that  was  over,  the  young  bride  was  again  a- 
dorned  with  more  gold  toys  and  firings  of 
coral,  about  her  head,  neck,  arms,  and 
kg<  *,  and  then  the  bridegroom  made  Che 
declaration  as  above,  in  the  prefence  of 
their  prieft.  After  which,  the  bride  was 
carried  to  his  houfe,  and  bedded  between 
two  v/omen,  in  the  bed  where  he  lay  ;  and 
this  to  prevent  his  offering  to  meddle  with 
her,  by  reafon  of  her  tender  years.  This 
was  repeated  three  nights  fuccelfively,  after 
which  the  man  lent  her  back  to  her  father’s 
houfe,  to  be  kept  there  till  Ihe  was  of  age 
to  confummate  the  marriage. 

I  was  informed,  that  when  that  time 
came,  all  the  young  women  of  the  place, 
in  their  richeft  apparel,  would  accompany 
the  bride  to  her  husband’s  houfe, fhe  being 
as  coftly  dreflcd  as  polfible  *,  and  then  each 
of  thofe  attendants,  tho*  they  were  fifty  in 
number,  was  to  be  prefented  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  with  the  value  of  half  an  Ack'je  in 
gold,  which,  as  has  been  faid  above,  is  the 
fixteenth  part  of  an  ounce.  Then  they 
were  all  to  dance  moft  part  of  the  night  a- 
bout  the  houfe  of  the  new-married  couple. 

The  fourth.  The  fourth:  At  Manfrou  they  commonly 
marry  people  thus;  when  a  Black  thinks  his 
Ton  marriageable,  he  picks  out  the  young 
maid  he  thinks  propereft  in  the  village,  and 
fends  his  fon  to  court  her.  If  the  damfel 
admits  of  his  addreffes,  for  there  the  women 
are  left  at  their  own  difpofal  in  this  point, 
the  Manceroe^  or  young  man,  acquaints  his 
father,  who  applies  himfelf  to  her  parents, 
in  behalf  of  his  fon.  If  they  approve  of  the 
match,  the  wedding-day  is  appointed;  and 
then  the  bride,  in  the  prefence  of  the  prieft, 
is  made  to  fwtar  on  the  toys  given  them  by 
the  faid  prieft,  as  their  nuptial  gods,  that 
fhe  will  be  loving  and  faithful  to  her  huf- 
band,  as  long  as  fhe  lives :  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  on  his  part  fwears,  he  will  love  and 
maintain  her  all  the  days  of  his  life,  iAc. 
This  being  done,  the  parents  on  both  fides 
prefent  one  another,  according  to  their  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
is  fpent  in  feafting,  dancing,  and  fuch 
drinking,  that  many  of  the  company  re¬ 
turn  home  drunk. 

There  are  feveral  other  cuftoms  and  for¬ 
malities  obferved  among  the  Blacks  on  the 
coaft,  in  their  marriages,  which  differ  in 
fome  particulars,  according  to  the  countries 
and  places ;  but  are  much  the  fame  in  the 
main,  as  what  has  been  mentioned,  for  which 
reafon  I  think  w  hat  is  faid  may  fuffice. 


The  marriages  of  the  [fraelites  were  not  M*friaget\ 
attended  with  any  religious  ceremonies  that 
I  know  of,  except  the  prayers  of  the  father 
of  the  family  and  the  company  prefent,  to 
implore  a  bleffing  on  the  woman.  Such 
were  the  marriages  of  Rebecca  with  Ifaac, 
of  Ruth  with  Boaz,  of  Sara  with  Tobias. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  offerings  or  la  ori¬ 
fices  were  made,  that  any  went  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  or  that  the  priefts  were  called  to  them. 

All  the  bufinefs  was  tranfadled  between 
the  parents  and  friends ;  fo  that  it  looked 
but  like  a  civil  contract,  attended  with  fe¬ 
veral  days  of  feafting. 

Kings  and  prime  men  there  marry  their 
daughters,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  high 
birth  or  quality,  all  perfons  being  at  liberty  ^ 

to  do  therein  as  they  think  fit ;  and  thofe 
women  having  abfolute  liberty  in  their 
choice,  will  not  fcruple  or  be  afhamed  to 
marry  a  Have,  as  frequently  happens ;  as  it 
does,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  a  king’s  fon 
marry  a  woman  fluve :  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  children  a  king’s  daughter 
has  in  wedlock  by  a  flave  are  free,  whereas 
thofe  a  king’s  fon  has  by  a  female  flave,  are 
reputed  flaves,  becaufe  the  children  muft 
follow  the  mother. 

Married  people  in  thefe  parts  have  no  ^oods  not 
community  of  goods,  but  each  their  ey^nin commons 
property  ;  the  man  and  his  wives  agree  the 
matter  together,  both  bearing  the  charges 
of  houfekeeping  ;  but  the  clothing  of  the 
whole  family  is  at  the  man’s  expence. 

Every  man  there  marries  as  many  vtivtS-Tolygumj. 
as  he  can  keep,  feldom  exceeding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty,  and  when  any  one  takes  fo 
many,  it  is  to  appear  very  great ;  the  more 
wives  and  children  a  man  has  among  x.\\q  Blacks  ^ 
the  greater  is  his  reputation,  and  the  relpedt 
paid  hini  :  but  the  moft  common,  is  to  have 
from  three  to  ten  wives,  belides  concubines, 
whom  they  often  prefer  before  their  wives  ; 
but  their  children  are  counted  illegitimate, 
and  not  reckoned  among  the  relations. 

Moft  of  thofe  women  fo  married  to  one  Women 
man,  muft  till  the  ground,  fow  Indian^‘*l^^**’’- 
wheat,  or  miller,  plant  yams,  or  work  fome 
other  way  for  their  husbands,  and  each  of 
them  is  fure  to  do  her  beft  to  pleafe  him, 
and  gain  his  affedlion  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  that  flie  may  be  by  him  preferred 
above  the  reft,  and  have  the  moft  of  his 
company ;  which  altogether  depends  on  the 
man’s  pleafure,  tho’  the  common  method 
is  to  oblige  every  wife  in  her  turn,  that 
there  may  be  no  controverfy.  If  fhe  whole  turn 
it  is  happens  to  be  a  favourite,  fhe  lies 
with  her  husband  all  the  night ;  if  not,  when 
her  turn  is  over,  fhe  muft  withdraw,  whe¬ 
ther  (he  will  or  no. 

Thus  there  are  rich  merchants,  and  of- MultituJt 
ficers  of  towns,  who  have  twenty,  or  thirty  <’/ 
wives,  according  to  their  circumitanccs  ; 

but 
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but  the  kings  and  great  governours,  take 
ibme  eighty,  fome  an  hundred  and  more, 
with  as  many  concubines  or  flaves  to  wait 
on  them» 

TAch  Tvife  E.ich  of thefe  wives  has  her  particular  hut, 

adjoining  to  the  husband’s  houfe,  where  Ihe 
lives,  lying  on  a  mat  of  ruflies,  with  a 
piece  of  wood  for  her  boulfter  and  thither 
the  man  repairs,  to  lie  with  them  in  their 
turns  •,  or  if  it  happens  that  his  inclination 
leads  him  to  be  more  frequent  in  his  vifits 
of  love  to  one  than  to  the  reft,  he  muft  be 
cautious  that  they  do  not  know  it,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  difcord  that  would  enfue  if 
they  knew  it. 

The  Hebrews  coveted  to  have  many  chil¬ 
dren,  becaufe  in  their  country  thofe  were 
accounted  fortunate  and  happy,  who  had  a 
children  numerous  iftlie,  as  in  Prov.  xxvii.  6.  Chil~ 
nveteJ.  dren^s  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men^ 
The  pagans  had  the  fame  notion,  and  the 
poets  talk  much  of  Priam  %  fifty  children  •, 
the  Greeks  being  very  fond  of  fruitful  wo¬ 
men,  and  barrennefs  being  fo  ill  looked  on, 
that  even  maids  were  accounted  unhappy 
for  dying  before  they  were  married.  The 
daughter  of  Jephtha  bemoaned  her  unhap- 
pinefs  in  that  particular.  Therefore  it  was 
that  the  Hebrews  took  fo  many  wives,  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  as  great  and  honourable.  It  is 
not  to  be  admired  that  God  tolerated  poly¬ 
gamy,  which  was  in  ufe  even  before  the  flood, 
tho’  contrary  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  ma¬ 
trimony,  which  was  firft  inftituted  in  para- 
dife,  before  concupifcence  was  known,  and 
ever  fince  has  been  honoured,  and  highly 
favoured  *,  but  during  thofe  intervals  when 
grace  was  fuppreflTed,  and  fin  prevailed,  it 
was  God’s  goodnefs  to  allow  a  greater  indul¬ 
gence,  and  polygamy  was  permitted  after 
the  fame  manner  as  divorce,  concerning 
which  Jesus  Christ,  Matth.  xix.  8. 
tells  the  Jews^  Mofes  fuffered  them  to  put  a- 
way  their  wives^  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of 
their  hearts  j  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
ml  fo. 

Befides  the  wives,  it  was  alfo  permitted 
to  have  concubines,  which  were  commonly 
flaves.  The  difference  between  them  and 
the  lawful  wives  was,  that  the  children  of 
the  latter  were  to  inherit;  fo  that  the  name 
of  concubinage  did  not  fignify  living  in 
leudnefs,  as  with  us,  but  was  only  a  lefs 
folemn  marriage. 

felygamy  However,  this  liberty  rather  made  the 
income-  yoke  of  matrimony  heavier  than  eafier  •,  for 
wW.  married  man  could  not  divide  his  affec¬ 
tion  fo  equally  among  all  thofe  women,  as 
to  pleafe  them  all,  and  was  therefore  ob¬ 
liged  to  govern  them  with  an  abfolute 
power,  as  they  ftill  do  in  the  Levant,  and 
thus  in  matrimony  there  was  no  equality, 
true  friendfhip  or  fociety.  It  was  ftill  more 
difficult  for  the  rivals  to  agree  among 
VoL.  V. 


themfelves,  but  there  were  prepetually  di-  Barbot. 
vifions,  animofities,  and  domeftick  broils 
among  them.  Every  woman’s  children  had 
as  many  ftep-mothers  as  his  father  had  o- 
ther  wives :  every  one  fided  with  his  own 
mother  ;  and  looked  upon  the  children  of 
the  others  as  ft  rangers  and  enemies.  We  have 
an  inftance  of  thefe  domeftick  jars  in  Da¬ 
vid's  family,  and  a  greater  in  Herod's. 

The  rich  Blacks,  as  I  have  hinted  above.  Two  prhi- 
have  two  wives,  who  are  exempted  from^^'^ 
labour,  the  principal  called  Mother  Grande,^^'^^^' 
which  is  the  Portuguefe  name,  not  of  the 
language  of  the  Blacks,  which  fignifies  the 
great  wife,  who  has  the  charge  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  houfe  and  family.  The  fecond  pri¬ 
vileged  wife  is  called  Boffum,  becaufe  ftie 
is  confecrated  to  their  deity,  which  bears 
that  name.  The  husband  is  very  jealous 
of  thofe  two  principal  wives,  but  more  ef- 
pecially  of  the  latter,  and  will  be  enraged 
and  almoft  diftradled,  if  any  man  kiffes  her; 
and,  could  he  do  it  privately,  would  punifti 
her  feverely  for  permitting  it.  As  for  his 
other  wives,  he  is  nothing  near  fo  much 
concerned,  tho*  they  do  not  live  altogether 
regularly,  efpecially  if  it  yields  him  any 
profit  or  advantage. 

The  Bojfum  wives  are  commonly  ?^aves,friviUge 
purchafed  on  purpofe  to  be  confecrated  to°f 
their  deity,  and  for  the  moft  part  of  an 
greeable  face  and  mien  •,  and  with  them 
they  lie,  either  out  of  a  religious  notion,  or 
fior  the  fake  of  their  beauty,  on  certain 
fixed  days,  as  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the 
day  of  the  week,  dedicated  and  fet  apart 
for  their  religious  duties,  which  is  Puefday. 

This  preference  makes  the  Bojfums  efteem 
their  condition  above  that  of  the  other  wo¬ 
men  ;  who,  as  has  been  faid,  muft  till  the 
ground,  fow  corn,  plant  yams,  and  do  all 
other  work  for  their  husbands,  and  have  the 
trouble  of  dreffing  his  meat ;  tho’,  as  they 
eat  very  poorly,  that  work  is  foon  done. 

The  husband  (pends  moft  of  his  time  very 
idly,  either  talking,  or  drinking  of  palm- 
wine,  which  thofe  women  are  forced  very 
often  to  get  with  hard  labour,  to  fatisfy  the 
greedy  appetite  of  thofe  flothful  drones ;  I 
mean  many  of  them,  for  the  wine-drawers 
and  fifliermen  are  laborious  enough,  the 
firft  in  getting  and  felling  their  wine,  the 
others  in  fifhing,  or  hiring  themfelves  to  the 
factors  on  the  coaft,  as  occafion  offers,  to 
row  or  paddle  their  canoes.  Thefe,  by  their 
own  toil  and  induftry,  fave  their  wives  much 
labour  at  home. 

The  principal  wife  has  the  keeping  of  xheofthe 
husband’s  money,  to  lay  it  out  as  the  h-firfi. 
mily  has  occafion ;  and  thefe  are  fo  far 
from  being  jealous  of  their  husband’s  tak¬ 
ing  too  many  women,  that  they  often  prefs 
them  fo  to  do,  becaufe  there  is  a  fee  of  four 
or  five  Ackyes  of  gold  due  to  them,  from 
Q.q  q  every 
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Barbot.  every  one  of  thofe  women  he  takes,  as  a 
prefent ;  belidcs,  the  fuperiority  over  them, 
in  every  particular,  even  to  lying  with  the 
husband  three  nights  together  to  their  one, 
and  that  by  turns,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  when  they  were  married. 

Onetofuc-  When  this  principal  wife  is  grown  very 
ceedher.  old,  or  fickly,  the  man  by  her  confent, 
chufes  one  of  the  others,  whom  he  likes 
bell,  to  fucceed  in  the  fundtions  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  former,  and  then  fhe  is.  to 
meddle  no  more  with  any  concerns  of  the 
family.  This  new  governefs,  thus  prefer¬ 
red,  if  fhe  has  been  formerly  ill  ufed  by  her 
that  is  laid  afide,  will  then  fhow  her  re- 
fentment,  ufing  the  other  in  a  haughty 
manner,  and  almoft  like  a  flave. 

Merchants  Thefe  wives  cannot  be  put  away  unlefs  in 
viveshap-  cafe  of  adultery  ;  but  in  general  the  wives 
of  merchants  and  traders  are  the  happieft,  as 
not  being  obliged  to  labour  without  doors, 
and  on  the  contrary  well  kept  by  their  huf- 
bands. 

tfrive:  ex-  There  are  other  Blacks^  who  marry  many 
pofedfor  Only  to  get  money  by  them,  allow- 

ing  them  to  lie  with  other  men  for  gain  ♦, 
and  efpecially  with  ftrangers,  whom  thofe 
women  allure  by  many  fubtilties,  perfua- 
ding  them  they  are  not  married  ;  and  when 
got  into  the  net,  and  in  the  height  of  their 
familiarity,  the  husband,  who  is  upon  the 
watch,  furprizes  them,  and  makes  him  pay 
dear  to  get  off. 

Gallants  ^t:hers,  whofe  gallants  know  they  are  mar- 
enfnared.  will  promife  upon  oath  to  keep  the  fe- 

cret,  but  yet  betray  them  to  their  husbands  ; 
which  in  reality  they  cannot  well  avoid, 
becaufe  it  would  go  hard  with  them,  fhould 
he  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  any  other 
way.  Thus  they  catch  them  together  and 
receive  the  man’s  compofition,  which  he 
pays  to  avoid  attoning  for  his  offence  by  a 
greater  fine. 

Tine  for  ff  the  perfon  is  rich,  who  has  had  to  do 
adultery,  with  the  principal  wife  of  fome  man  of  note, 
the  fine  is  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  woman  is  turned  off,  unlefs  fhe  had  the 
husband’s  confent  to  proftitute  herfelf  for 
money.  If  this  happens  between  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  meaner  fort,  the  fine  does  not 
exceed  four,  five,  or  fix  pounds  fterling  ; 
the  caufe  being  nicely  tried  before  the  pro¬ 
per  judges  of  the  country,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Women  When  a  man’s  wife  appears  to  be  with 
vith  child,  child,  fhe  is  much  more  regarded  by  him 
and  taken  care  of  than  before ;  and  if  it 
be  her  firft,  rich  offerings  are  made  to  their 
deities,  for  her  fafe  delivery.  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  obferved  upon  fuch  occafions  are  very 
foolifh  and  ridiculous,  one  of  them  being, 
that  as  foon  as  the  woman  finds  fhe  has  con¬ 
ceived,  fhe  is  conduded  to  the  fea-fhore,  a 
great  number  of  boys  and  girls  following 


and  throwing  all  manner  of  filth  and  dirt  at 
her,  as  fhe  is  going  thither,  and  there  fhe 
is  plunged  and  wafhed  clean  -,  being  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  this  were  not  done,  the  infant 
in  her  womb,  or  fome  of  the  kindred  would 
certainly  die  very  foon. 


Births. 


HE  N  a  woman  is  in  labour,  abun-^;„eg^ 
~  ’  dance  of  the  neighbours  refort  to  labour 
houfe  without  diftinftion  of  fex  or  age,  to^'?^- 
attend  and  help  her  in  cafe  of  need,  for  it 
is  no  fhame  there  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
croud  of  men  and  boys  prefent  at  her  la¬ 
bour.  As  foon  as  flie  is  delivered,  which  is 
generally  within  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour, 
without  any  flirieking  or  crying  out,  they 
make  her  drink  a  calabafh,  -  or  gourd  full  of 
a  fort  ofliquormadeof  Indian  Beep¬ 

ed  in  water,  wine,  and  brandy,  tempered 
with  Guinea  pepper  *,  and  then  cov^ering  her 
warm,  that  flie  take  no  cold,  they  let  her 
reft  and  fteep  for  three  hours,  after  which 
fhe  gets  up,  wafhes  the  new-born  babe,  and 
fills  to  her  houfliold  work,  as  fhe  did  be¬ 
fore,  without  the  leaft  fliov/  of  pain,  or  un- 
eafinefs :  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ftrength  of 
their  conftitution. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  woman  (lave,  inf  anct « 
who  was  delivered  aboard  our  fhip,  on  the^- 
bare  deck,  between  the  carriages  of  two 
guns,  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  who,  the 
very  next  moment,  took  the  infant  herfelf, 
carried  it  to  a  tub  of  water,  wafhed  it,  and 
having  refted  about  an  hour,  fell  to  work, 
as  bufily  as  ever  ;  helping  our  cook, 
which  was  her  peculiar  bufinefs,  carrying 
the  babe  at  her  back,  wrapped  up  in  a 
clout. 

Thus  child-bearing  is  there  very  little 
trouble  to  the  men,  and  it  is  very  rare  ^Q^Gaboun 
hear  of  any  woman  dying  in  child-bed,  or 
being  fo  ill  as  to  keep  up  fome  days.  There 
is  no  goffiping,  nor  groaning  feaft,  nor  any 
provifion  made  of  clouts  or  other  neceffaries 
for  the  new-born  babes,  and  all  their 
limbs  grow  as  ftrong  and  proportionable  as 
any  in  Europe  *,  only  they  fiave  longer  na¬ 
vels  than  our  children,  which  muft  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  mother’s  fault,  or  ignorance. 

Thofe  children  are  for  the  moft  part  olinfuntsof* 
fo  ftrong  a  conftitution,  that  they  require^T^."”* 
little  care  to  be  taken  of  them :  for  as  foon-^'^^^''”’ 
as  they  have  been  wafhed,  either  in  the  fea 
or  rivers,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  fmall 
piece  of  fluff,  and  laid  down  on  a  mat,  or 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  left  to  themfelves 
to  roul  about,  which  is  pradlifed  for  five 
or  fix  weeks;  after  which,  their  mothers 
carry  them  hanging  at  their  back,  in  a  piece 
of  fluff,  as  our  gypfies  or  beggars  do,  and 
keep  them  there  moft  part  of  the  day,  not- 
withftanding  the  hard  labours  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  themfelves  j  and  thus  they  fuckle 

them 
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them  from  time  to  time,  lifting  up  the 
children  to  their  Ihoulder,  and  turning  the 
breafts  up  to  them.  And  fome  women,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  grow  old,  have  their 
breafts  fo  long,  that  the  children  will  hold 
them  with  both  their  hands,  without  lean¬ 
ing  far  over  the  mother’s  neck  *,  as  is  alfo 
reported  of  the  women  of  Chilis  in  America, 
who  are  faid  to  have  very  long  breafts.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange,  thofe  women 
never  wearing  any  thing  to  ftay  up  their 
breafts,  which  occafions  their  own  weight, 
efpecially  when  full  of  milk,  to  extend  them-j 
and  if  we  did  obferve  it  in  Europe,  we 
ftiould  find  women  enough  in  every  country 
that  might  do  the  fame. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  women  nur^ 
fing  their  infants  after  this  manner,  is  to  be 
underftood  of  the  meaner  fort,  or  flaves : 
for  the  women  of  a  higher  rank,  and  more 
wealthy,  never  carry  their  children  about 
with  them,  but  leave  them  at  home,  when 
they  go  abroad. 

children  is  very  rare  to  fee  any  of  thofe  chil- 

jlraip,  Wdrenlame,  crooked,  or  ricketty  ;  but  they 
go  foon.  are  all  found,  healthy,  ftrait  and  well  limb¬ 
ed,  and  before  they  are  eight  months  old, 
their  nurfes  let  them  crawl  about  alone 
ftark  naked,  on  all  fours,  feeding  heartily 
on  dry  bread,  and  as  well  fatisfied  as  ours 
with  all  their  dainties  j  generally  growing  fo 
lufty  and  ftrong,  that  they  begin  to  go  and 
talk  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Nor  are 
their  mothers  much  troubled  with  them, 
but  do  their  work  either  at  home  or  abroad 
without  any  interruption  from  them  :  and 
this  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  cufto- 
mary  way  of  breeding  them  up,  than  any 
want  of  tendernefs  in  the  parents  •,  who  up¬ 
on  all  occafions  fufficiently  make  it  appear, 
that  they  are  as  fond  of  their  offspring  as 
other  people.  Some  women  will  fuckle 
them  three  years,  tho*  others  do  it  not  a 
^  quarter  of  the  time.  They  take  great  de- 

'  light  in  adorning  them  with  feveral  forts  of 

gold  toys,  firings  of  beads,  ivory  rings, 
and  fome  of  the  facred  tree  about  their 
necks,  arms,  waifts,  and  legs  *,  but  they 
are  particularly  careful  to  make  them  wear 
feveral  firings  of  the  facred  trees,  which 
’  they  have  from  their  priefts,  who  are  fent 

for  as  foon  as  an  infant  comes  into  the 
world,  and  bind  a  parcel  of  firings,  coral, 
and  other  baubles  about  their  heads,  bodies, 
arms,  and  legs,  and  then  ufe  exorcifms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  manner,  believing  thefe  to 
be  extraordinary  perfcrvatives  againft  all 
accidents  and  difeafes  but  in  particular  they 
think  they  hinder  the  devil  from  doing  them 
any  harm  :  and  as  the  children  grow  up, 
they  buy  other  new  firings  of  thofe  for- 
i  cerers,  or  priefts,  or  as  they  call  them  Con- 

foes»  They  fancy  each  firing  has  its  pecu¬ 
liar  property  and  virtue  j  fome  to  prevent 


vomiting,  which  they  put  about  the  child’s  Barbot. 
neck,  others  about  its  hair,  to  keep  them 
from  falling ;  others  are  to  hinder  bleeding 
at  the  nofe ;  others  to  make  the  child  fleep 
well,  and  others  to  fecure  them  againft  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures.  There  every  mother 
fuckles  her  own  child,  and  each  infant 
knows  its  own  mother. 

Education. 

HUS  they  breed  them  up  till  they  are 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  ags»fmr»T/ 
wholly  in  idlenefs  and  play,  learning  nothingy,^/;^,. 
all  that  while  but  to  fwim  well,  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  as  I  have  laid  before,  ftark  naked, 
as  they  come  out  of  their  mothers  wombs  *, 
boys  and  girls  daily  running  about  the  town, 
or  market-place,  in  fome  places  many  hun* 
dreds  together.  It  was  fometimes  very  di¬ 
verting  to  me  to  fee  great  numbers  of  both 
fexes,  indifferently  mixed  together,  play¬ 
ing  with  much  aftivity  and  dexterity,  among 
the  furgesof  thefea,  about  the  fliore,  fome 
on  pieces  of  timber,  others  on  bundles  of 
rufhes,  made  faft  under  their  ftomachs,  the 
better  to  learn  to  fwim  *,  others  ducking  un¬ 
der  the  water,  and  continuing  there  for  a  con- 
fiderable  ume,the  Blacks  on  thecoaft  looking 
on  it  as  a  great  perfediion  in  a  boy  or  girl  to 
fwim  well,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  them 
fome  time  in  their  life  The  inland  Blacks 
are  not  fo  expert  at  fwimming,  as  being 
far  from  the  fea,  and  having  few  great  rivers 
in  their  countries,  which  makes  them  little 
regard  it. 

One  great  fault  in  thefe  Blacks  is,  to  letE^^ 
their  boys  and  girls  eat  all  manner  of  carrion 
they  find  abroad,  as  they  commonly  do, 
and  will  often  fight  among  themfelves  de- 
fperately  about  dividing  of  it ;  but  confi- 
dering  that  the  old  Blacks  are  generally  fo 
filthy  and  nafty  in  their  way  of  feeding,  and 
greedy  of  ftinking  flelli  and  rotten  fifli,it  is  no 
wonder  the  young  ones  fhould  be  of  the 
fame  temper. 

They  rarely  correft  or  punifii  their 
children,  for  any  other  faults,  than  wound- 
ing  of  others,  or  fuffering  themfelves  to  be 
beaten  •,  in  which  cafes  I  have  feen  fome  fo 
feverely  beaten  with  a  ftick,  that  I  was 
amazed  their  limbs  were  not  broken,  and 
no  lefs  at  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  boys, 
who  were  fo  far  from  amendment,  that  they 
immediately  were  guilty  of  the  fame  offences. 

When  the  children  are  come  to  feven,  or%^ 
eight,  and  fometimes  nine  years  of 
they  hang  before  them,  at  their  waift,  \\3iE ther'l fro- 
a  yard  of  ftuff,  or  the  country  cloth,  Wk^fejjton. 
an  apron,  and  then  by  degrees  they  are 
brought  to  work.  If  the  father  is  a  fifher- 
man,  or  husbandman,  or  of  any  other 
trade,  as  a  merchant,  or  a  fadtor,  &c.  he 
brings  up  his  boys  to  his  own  profefiion. 

When  a  youth  is  grown  up  to  a  competent 

age, 
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BARBoT.age,  he  muft  fhift  for  himfelf,  and  as  op- 
V/^W>  porCLinity  offers,  lays  up  all  he  can  conve¬ 
niently  get  againft  that  time,  which  the 
parents  feldom  or  never  obftruft.  Being 
thus  brought  up  to  their  feveral  profeffions 
to  about  twenty  years  of  age,  two  or 
three  of  thefe  youths  will  affociate  and 
keep  houfe  together,  working  for  them- 
felves  the  father,  if  he  is  able,  fometimes 
giving  his  Ton  a  flave  to  help  him  in  his 
calling. 

The  women  breed  their  daughters  to  beat 
or  pound  the  corn  and  rice,  to  bake  bread 
and  drefs  meat,  to  clean  the  houfe,  to  take 
care  of  their  parents  clothes,  as  well  as  their 
own  ;  and  in  general,  to  all  parts  of  good 
houfewifry.  If  they  are  market-women, 
to  fell  their  provifions  ;  others  to  weave  mats, 
and  make  baskets  of  ftain’d  ruflies  of  various 
colours,  bedding,  coarfe  cloth  of  the  hairy 
bark  of  palm-trees,  fpin,  and  many  other 
forts  of  works  *,  which  thofe  girls,  having 
good  natural  parts,  foon  learn,  and  become 
perfedl  in  them :  for  it  is  obferv’d,  that 
the  female  fex  are  there  generally  more 
ingenious  and  induftrious  than  the  males  ;  fo 
that  the  maidens,  tho’  married  very  young, 
are  capable  of  houfekeeping,  and  helping 
their  husbands  with  fomething  of  what  they 
had  got  by  their  work  before. 


Names. 

children  A  S  foon  as  the  Confoe,  or  prieft,  has  blefs’d 
of  note  *1.  child,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  or  hung 
ave  three  jj-  thofe  prefervati ves  above-mention’d, 
the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  a  name.  Ir  the 
family  be  above  the  common  rank,  the 
infint  has  three  names  given  it ;  the  firll  is 
the  name  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  is  born  •,  the  next,  if  a  fon,  is  the  grand¬ 
father’s  name  j  and  if  a  girl,  the  grand¬ 
mother’s-,  others  give  their  own  name,  or 
that  of  fome  of  their  relations. 

At  Acra^  the  parents  having  call’d  toge¬ 
ther  all  their  friends,  take  the  names  of  all 
the  company,  and  give  the  child  that  which 
is  born  by  molt  in  the  company. 

The  names  for  boys  are  commonly, 
Adom^  ^laqou^  Corbel^  Coffin  &c. 

and  for  girls,  Canow^  Jama^  Aquouha^  Hiro^ 
Accafiaffa.,  and  many  more.  Befides  thefe 
names  of  their  own  for  boys,  they  frequently 
add  our  chriftian  names,  as  John^  Antony^ 
Feter^  Jacoby  Ahrahatn^  &c.  being  proud 
of  thofe  European  names ;  but  that  is  prac- 
tifed  only  by  thofe  that  live  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  forts  on  the  coaft. 

Names  Befides  thofe  two  or  three  names  given 
from  them,  as  foon  as  born  and  confecrated  by 
aStions.  the  prieft,  they  take  feveral  others  as  they 
advance  in  years ;  for  if  a  man  has  behaved 
himfelf  bravely  in  war,  he  receives  a  new 
name,  derived  from  thence ;  if  he  has  killed 
a  ravenous  beaft,  he  has  a  name  to  that  ef¬ 


fect  ;  as  was  pradtifed  by  the  ancient 
who  had  performed  any  great  exploits,  as 
in  Africanus^  Britannicus^  Parthicus^t  Afia- 
ticus^  See.  The  fame  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  ftill  among  the  New-England 
Indians^  who  call  themfelves  Sa-Ga-Teath, 
Rua-Geth^Fon^  being  feveral  names  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  man. 

The  titles  given  to  our  nobility  are  T\ot  Names  of 
known  among  thofe  Africans.,  nor  were  they  HracUtes 
to  the  Ifraelites  ;  but  the  names  of  thefe  laft 
had  fome  great  fignification,  as  thofe  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  name  of  God  entered  into  the 
compofition  of  moft  of  them,  as  Elias  and 
Joel  are  compofed  of  the  two  names  of  God 
feverally  joined.  Jehofaphat,  or  Sephanie  fig- 
nifies  God’s  judgment  5  Jofedeck  oc  Sedechiah 
his  juftice  Johanan  or  John  and  Hananiah, 
his  mercy  Nathanael,  Elnathan,  Jonathan 
and  Nathania,  import  all  four,  given  of 
God,  or  the  gift  of  God.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  God  was  implied,  or  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  in  Nathan.  David,  Ohed,  Ozah, 

Ezra,  as  appears  by  Eliezer,  Oziel,  Ahdias, 

&c.  where  it  is  exprefled.  There  were  alfo 
fome  myftical  and  prophetical  names,  as 
JoJhua,  or  Jefus,  and  thofe  which  Ofeah 
and  Ifaiah  impofed  on  their  children  by 
God’s  fpecial  command.  Other  names  de¬ 
noted  the  piety  of  their  parents,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  names  of  David's  brethren, 
and  his  fons.  Such  are  the  names  which  our 
ignorance  of  the  language  makes  us  think 
barbarous;  and  certainly  much  better  than 
the  extravagant  furnames  of  godfathers,  now 
frequently  given  to  children  for  chriftian 
names,  fo  much  pradifed  in  England. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recite 
all  the  names  given  to  Blacks,  and  the  oc- 
cafions  of  them,  fome  of  them  having  at 
leaft  twenty  ;  the  principal  and  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  of  which,  is  that  given  to  every 
one  in  the  market-place,  when  they  are  there 
drinking  palm-wine  together.  However,  the 
common  name  they  goby,  is  that  which  was 
given  them  at  their  Hrth.  There  are  fome 
alfo  who  take  their  name  from  the  number 
of  their  mother’s  children,  as  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  the  tenth,  which  is  never  done 
unlefs  the  number  exceeds  fix  or  feven. 

Circumcision, 

I  S  ufed  at  no  place  on  the  whole  coaft, 

but  only  at  Acra,  where  infants  are  cir- 
cumcifed  by  the  prieft,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  receive  their  names;  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
relations  of  both  fexes,  and  ends  with  danc¬ 
ing  and  feafting. 

Matrimonial  State  up  the  Inland, 

TLJ  Aving  given  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riages,  births,  and  education  of  the 
Blacks  along  the  coaft ;  it  remains  that  I  fay 

fome-' 
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SoptKfta^  "/rraSrfo 

S*.  :he  ctafttvetli7wivefwM^^^^^  ']?  '^' 

praaifed  up  the  inllnd  country  Its  ^1!':  *« 

multitude  of  wives  being  looked  upon  as  dreadinJrhf  ^*’^7 

the  chiefeft  glory  and  grandure  of  the  to  comply^itrthem”''Xch”DuL 
husbands,  as  their  wealth  confifts  in  the  upon  ftulying  means 'and  rnm  ' 
number  of  Oaves,  tho’  this  often  proves  alLe  them  i^and  foLtiLs Tth? "T’  “ 

make  gor^  ^pd.Zgt  bySve!  wilftlr\rdfuttr‘ftuff 

the  whole,  bccaufe  it  is  ufual  for  the  rela-  ftity.  And  tho’  he  lere  as  chlfte  1^  4'' c  l' 

tribudottv:-;  oTa^rdi^gThltt  a:r:f  rt^letlt  crmt’^^n^^  T"{ 

s£:s‘,±':;  :rd 

M/ery.  ^  married  woman  is  not  only  his  life,  in  horrid  tormenfc  ;f  •  u 

ru^d  ti'mfelf,  but  his  relations  fuffer  with  nor  his  relations  were  able’ to  attone^h  h^’ 
him.  If  the  man,  whofe  wife  is  fo  de-  .crrpar  finpc  sttonc  it  by 
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bauched  is  nch,  or  in  fome  confiderable  Others  of  thofe  lewd  wnmsa  -ii  u 
^ft,  he  will  not  be  latisfied  with  ruining  ferve  the  place  where  the  perfon  0^11,°^" 
the  criminal,  but  will  do  his  utmoft  to  they  call  their  luftful  eve^  nfpd  r"  Y*'®™ 

have  him  made  away.  If  the  offender  be  theh  Heal  to,  and  lie  fofX  dnw^  h°  ^  ’ 

a  nave,  his  death  is  inevitable,  and  that  after  which  aw^kinLliim  Xe  r^^ii^f-* 
m  the  moll  cruel  manner,  but  his  mailer  arts  to  bring  him  I0  fa^fy  tL^f  “ 

mull  alfo  pay  a  fine  :  and  the  woman  is  and  the  more  to  allure  him^  will  fw^  *°''i 

n  great  danger  of  her  life,  unlefs  her  re-  alTure  him,  no  perfon  w^’r  7 
lations  do  pacify  her  husband  with  a  con-  their  coming  to  him  and  that  rL  °'^' 
fiderable  fum  of  money.  But  if  Ihe  has  tire  without  the  Xaft  futvf^  ^  ?V-‘ 

committed  adultery  with  her  husband’s  husband,  or  any  o  rer  perfon  .  X 

nave,  Ihe  IS  without  appeal  condemned  to  he  Hill  proves  fnSe  „  ’  X  &  ' 

die  with  her  adulterer,  and  her  parents  ob-  defires,  that  thev  w  II  LI  f 

For  here' wry'’fuch"tLfeb^^^  gether.^tJpn  wLh  proSion  ^ 

fee  reparation  made  him,  his  friends  familiarity  can  be  kep^  fome 'tiL  f 

Thofe  mrh  being  much  richer,  than  aforetfo 
the  others  that  live  near  the  coafl,  and  that  men^here  are  verv  tl 
amongft  the  Europeans^  the  fines  are  car-  wives,  and  ad  in  this  nartinlnr^  o  theif 
ned  to  fou^r  or  five  thoufand  pounds  fter-  much  partiality  and  injuftice  asnoi^^^ 
ling,  for  the  crime  of  adulterv  Whereas  it  recinroml  wu  making 

at  the  GoUCf,  no  man  ^LtfoVverT cU'S  cemLl'^L foXupf^^^^ 
ven  a  king  tho’  he  Ihould  fell  all  he  has  or  daughters  of  other  mL  ^ 
m  the  world,  could  raife  fuch  a  fum  of  For  how  jealous  foeLr  the  women 
money  on  any  account  whatfoever,  ex-  have  caufe  there  to  be  of  ther?^,gh 
cepting  the  kings  of  rfrrwi,  and  A^uam-  they  have  no  other  fatilffi™  for  rf  ’ 
which  pofiTefs  great  riches,  and  itrfheir  many  infidelities,  than  to  ftuL  m 
wealth  was  joined  would  amount  to  a  them  from  that  vice  bv  foft  and  r”'?" 
greater  fum,  than  that  of  all  the  others  on  admonitions  or  endeai  no^fof  L  / 
the  coall  could  make  up  together.  women,  except  The  Tef  wT  T 

The  great  punifiimentinflided  here  on  WO-  to  chide  them  for  it  wTirl^ 
men  for  adultery, being  either  a  cruel  death,  lar  prerogative  of  the  chie7w  fo 

theTlr  fh" “  opportunities  d^offer  ’  Zjn" 
‘fmmn.  ,  being  of  a  nature  fo  much  them  feverely  on  that  head  ard  rlirp.m®  “ 

hotter  than  the  men,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  toforfakethLhoLLLdrnmL  tT® 
twenty  married  all  to  one  husband ,  it  is  Continue  that  vidoL 'courft7;erit‘'S 

R  r  r  be 
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BARBOT.be  done  at  fuch  time  as  the  husband  feems 
U/VNJ  to  be  in  a  good  temper,  elfe  it  would  avail 
little,  and  (he  might  perhaps  find  him  too 
hard  for  her,  or  give  little  ear  to  her  re- 
monftrances. 

When  married  women  have  their  ufual 
courfes,  they  are  reputed  fo  unclean,  that 
they  muft  be  feparated  from  their  husbands, 
and  kept  in  a  fmall  hut  near  theirs,  or  their 
own  father’s  houfe. 

If  a  man  gets  a  child  by  his  Have,  whe¬ 
ther  married  to  her  or  not,  his  heirs  will 
look  upon  it,  and  keep  it,  only  as  a  flave  •, 
for  which  realon,  thofe  who  have  a  tender 
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affeftion  for  their  fiaves,  will  take  care  to 
make  their  children  free,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  before  they  die  *,  after  which, 
fuch  children  are  treated  as  free  perfons,  in 
every  particular,  amongft  the  people. 

I  defire  to  be  excufed,  if  the  variety  of 
fubjedts,  which  occur  to  my  memory,  makes 
me,  perhaps,  not  treat  of  them  in  that 
order  as  is  requifite ;  and  being  now  upon 
giving  an  account  of  women  in  general, 
either  married  or  unmarried,  concubines,  or 
harlots,  I  fhall  refer  what  more  is  to  be 
faid  of  them  to  the  next  chapter. 
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Ceremony  with  Fruitful  Women. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  of  Anta^ 
when  a  woman  has  born  ten  children, 
to  keep  feparate  from  her  husband  in  a  fmall 
hut,  remote  from  the  concourfe  of  people, 
fora  whole  year,  where  fhe  is  very  carefully 
provided  with  all  manner  of  neceflaries  to 
maintain  her.  When  that  time  is  elapfed, 
and  all  ceremonies,  ufual  on  that  occafion, 
perform’d,  Ihe  returns  to  her  fpoufe’s  houfe, 
to  live  with  him  as  fhe  did  before.  This 
pradlice  is  fo  fingular  in  it  felf,  that  it  muft 
needs  proceed  from  fome  fuperftitious  no¬ 
tion,  which  we  can  give  no  account  of  5 
but  only  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Anta. 


Single  Men  and  Women. 


CEveral  cf  both  fexes  here  live  fingle,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time  ;  tho’  commonly 
j^ggj-g  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  fingle 

livers.  men  i  becaufe  they  live  more  pleafant  and 

free  unmarried,  than  they  fhould  if  wedded: 
and  perhaps  have  the  more  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  men.  Women  of  that 
temper,  afterward  ufually  marry  among  the 
common  people,  with  whom  they  may  more 
fafely  continue  this  vicious  courfe  of  life  ; 
the  meaner  Blacks  being  lefs  provok’d  at  the 
infidelity  oftheir  wives  than  the  better  fort. 
More  wo-  Another  reafon  alfo  may  be,  that  there 
men  thun  being  very  many  more  women  than  men, 
they  muft  wait  the  opportunity  of  being 
asked,  to  marry.  And  in  the  mean  while, 
they  fatisfy  their  fenfuality,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  fcandalous  name  of  whores,  but  are 
rather  look’d  upon  as  the  better  fitted  for 
wedlock,  by  many  Blacks  are  not  rich  ; 
and  thus  they  can  wail  the  opportunity  of 
being  asked  in  marriage,  with  more  latis- 
fadtion. 

Few  of  the  men  die  unmarried,  unlefs 
very  young  ;  but  commonly  take  a  wife  as 
foon  as  they  can  raife  money  to  defray  the 
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wedding-charges  *,  which,  as  I  have  faid 
before,  being  fo  very  inconfiderable,  they 
foon  fpeed.  But  the  children  of  the  chief, 
or  rich  fort  of  people,  are  generally  miexvitd  infants 
before  they  are  able  to  make  diftindlion 
fexes  •,  when  the  parents  or  relations  are  in¬ 
clined  to  it,  and  want  no  money.  There 
are  alfo  feverai  families,  which  interchange¬ 
ably  marry  their  children,  almoft  as  foon 
as  they  are  born,  without  any  other  forma¬ 
lities,  bur  the  confent  and  agreement  of  both 
parties,  willing  to  be  more  nearly  allied. 

PuBLicK  Harlots. 

oEveral  women  never  marry,  but  take  the 
charadler  and  profeflion  of  publick 
whores,  for  the  Manceroes  or  batchelors  ; 
as  is  commonly  feen  in  the  countries  of  If- 
feny^t  or  Awine.,  Egivira.^  Abocroe^  Ancober., 

Axiniy  Anta.,  and  Adcm  -,  where  feverai  wo¬ 
men  in  each  country  are  initiated  in  that 
trade,  after  this  manner. 

The  Manceroes.,  or  batchelors,  having  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Caboceiroes.,  or  rulers  of  their 
towns  or  villages,  to  fet  up  publick  whore  set  up  by 
for  their  ufe  •,  the  Caboceiroes  accordingly, 
or  fometimes  the  Manceroes.,  with  their  con¬ 
fent,  buy  a  beautiful  woman  Have,  who  is 
brought  to  the  publick  market-place,  ac¬ 
companied  with  another  already  of  that  pro- 
felfion,  to  inftrudt  her  in  the  myfteries  of 
her  trade:  after  which, the  novice  is  fmeared 
all  over  with  earth  ;  and  then,  they  make 
feverai  offerings  for  her  good  fuccefs,  and 
better  performances  in  the  courfe  of  her  em¬ 
ployment  thereafter.  This  being  done,  a 
little  boy,  yet  unripe  for  adts  of  love,  makes 
a  reprefentation  of  lying  with  her  in  the 
fight  of  all  the  people  there  prefent  *,  and 
then  it  is  declared  to  her,  that  thenceforth 
fhe  is  obliged  to  receive  all  perfons  with¬ 
out  diftindlion,  even  boys,  that  fhall  defire 
her  company.  Then  the  harlot  is  condudled 
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to  a  fmall  hut,  built  for  her,  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  and  there,  for  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  lies  with  every  man  that 
comes  to  her :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  fhe  has  the  name  of  her  profefiion, 
Ahrakrees^  or  Abdecre^  which  imports  Com- 
mon  IVhore  ;  and  has  a  dwelling-place  af- 
figned  her,  near  one  of  her  mafters,  or  in 
a  particular  place  of  the  town,  where,  during 
her  life,  fhe  is  obliged  to  deny  no  perfon  the 
ufe  of  her  body,  tho’  he  offers  never  fo 
fmall  afum  for  her  reward  *,  which  fum  fel- 
dom  is  above  a  penny  :  if  any  give  more,  it 
is  their  free-will  or  civility,  becaufe  fome, 
perhaps,  may  be  better  pleafed  with  her 
company  than  others. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  towns  has 
two  or  three  fuch  Ahrakrees,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  money 
thofe  wenches  get,  by  their  fordid  proftitu- 
tion,  they  carry  to  their  mafters,  who  allow 
them  as  much  out  of  it  as  is  neceflary  to 
fubfift  and  clothe  them. 

In  the  countries  along  the  Coajl  from  ^ia- 
qua  to  Axim^  they  have  three  fuch  Abra- 
krees  in  each  town,  fet  up  by  the  governors, 
and  yielding  them  confiderable  profits. 
Tll/Si  Black,  who  paftes  through  the  mar- 

*  ket-place,  where  thefe  whores  dwell,  being 
obliged  to  give  them  fome  few  gold  Kra- 
kra  there  thefe  publick  women  have  alfo 
the  privilege  to  take  what  provifions,  or 
clothes  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  without 
impunity  *,  nor  are  they  to  be  denied  it,  in 
fo  great  favour  and  efteem  they  are. 

Among  the  other  ceremonies  praffifed 
for  inftalling  them  in  that  profefiion,  which 
are  like  thofe  already  mention’d,  the  of¬ 
fering  to  be  made  is  a  hen,  which  when 
killed,  they  cut  the  bill  of  it,  and  fo  let 
it  bleed  on  the  woman  *,  but  to  what  pur- 
pofe,  I  know  not,  only  that  the  Blacks  fay 
it  fignifies,  fhe  will  not  be  afhamed  of  her 
profefiion,  of  which  fhe  maketh  a  publick 
declaration,  to  all  the  people  prefent. 

'ontemn'd  Thefe  common  women  daily  poftituting 
henun-  themfelves  to  abundance  of  men  found,  or 
unfound  *,  live  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
infected  with  the  foul  difeafe,  which  they 
feldom  efcape  ;  and  when  once  they  have 
it,  no  body  takes  any  care  of  them,  nor 
the  mafters  they  belong  to  ;  who  feeing 
their  profit  at  an  end,  neglefl  them  :  and 
thus  forfaken,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  live 
as  miferable  a  life  for  a  while,  as  their  end 
is  deplorable. 

On  the  contrary,  as  long  as  thefe  women 
are  in  their  prime,  frefh,  and  healthy 
they  are  much  regarded  and  efteemed  by 
all  perfons  ;  infomuch  that  when  the  fadfor 
at  Axim,  for  inftance,  has  any  controverfy 
with  the  Blacks  there,  he  has  no  better 
way  to  bring  them  to  a  reafonable  com- 
pofition,  than  by  taking  one  of  thofe  Ahe- 
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lecres,  into  his  cuftody,  in  the  fort.  ForBARBor. 
as  foon  as  the  Manceroes  hear  it,  they  wait 
with  great  eagernefs  on  the  Cahoceroes,  to 
require  him  to  give  the  faftor  fatisfadfion, 
that  he  may  fet  their  harlot  at  liberty  a- 
gain  :  urging  for  their  reafon,  that  during 
her  confinement,  fuch  as  have  no  wives 
will  be  prompted  to  run  the  danger  of  ly¬ 
ing  with  married  women.  And  it  has  been 
feen  there  on  the  like  occafion,  that  the 
whole  town  came  upon  their  knees,  to 
increat  the  fadlor  to  releafe  them  5  and  a- 
mong  them,  feveral  who  had  no  particular 
intereft  in  it.  And  it  may  truly  be  faid, 
that  it  is  not  pofiible  to  afflid  a  land  or 
town  more  fenfibly  than  by  feizing  their 
Abrakrees.  Whereas  it  alfo  happened 
there,  that  when  the  fador  had  feized  and 
confined,  five  or  fix  Caboceiroes  in  the  fort, 
tho’  they  are  the  magiftrates  among  the 
Blacks,  fcarce  any  body,  befides  their  own 
relations,  was  concerned  for  them. Through- 
out  all  thb  lands  of  Fid^^  they  have  a  vaft 
number  of  thofe  publick  women :  there  you 
may  fee  an  incredible  number  of  huts,  mot 
above  ten  foot  long  and  fix  broad,  near 
the  great  roads,  through  the  whole  coun- 
try,  in  which,  on  certain  appointed  days,/?/r«j /<- 
thofe  women  wait  for  any  body  that^^^^*^^- 
has  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and 
they  are  very  many,  the  country  being  ex- 
treamly  populous,  both  in  freemen  and 
flaves,  and  the  married  women  kept  up 
very  ft  rid.  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  thefe 
women  on  fuch  days  have  very  much  bufi- 
nefs  upon  their  hands  -,  and  it  is  reported 
there  for  a  certain  truth,  that  fome  of  them 
have  had  the  company  of  thirty  men  in  a 
day,  at  the  common  price  of  three  Boef- 
jes  (or  Cauris)  a  fort  of  little  white  fhells, 
of  the  Maldivy  i Bands  in  the  Eajl -Indies, 
which  are  there  the  current  money,  and 
thofe  three  Cauris  may  perhaps  coft  us 
about  a  farthing  ;  and  this  is  the  fet  price, 
for  every  man  that  wants  the  company  of 
thofe  harlots,  and  their  fubfiftance,  befides 
what  they  can  earn  on  other  days,  by 
more  honeft  induftry  and  work  :  for  being 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  not  folemnly  in¬ 
itiated  to  this  profefiion,  as  at  the  Gold 
Coajl,  fo  they  have  no  overfeers  to  account 
with  ;  but  they  are  generally  appointed  for 
the  publick  ufe,  by  fome  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  women,  as  legacies  on  their  death¬ 
bed:  it  being  ufual  for  them  to  buy  fome 
fine  female-flaves  to  that  purpofe,  out  of 
a  charitable  defign,  as  is  fuppofed,  believ¬ 
ing  they  fhall  receive  their  reward  in  the 
other  world  ;  and  confequently  the  more 
of  fuch  harlots  they  prefent  to  the  publick, 
the  greater  their  reward  fhall  be. 

Thefe  harlots  having  jnore  bufinefs  on 
their  hands  there  commonly,  than  the  others 
on  the  Gold  Coajl,  of  confequence  involve 
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BAUBoT.cbemfelves  in  nrore  mifery  than  they  ;  by 
having  to  do  with  more  unfound  men,  and 
accordingly  like  them  come  to  a  wretched 
miferable  end,  and  fometimes  very  young 
too :  feldom  any  arriving  to  a  moderate 
age. 

This  infamous  pradice  of  publick  profti- 
tutesrs  of  a  very  ancient  date,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  hiflrory  of  Jtidab^  and 
mar  his  eldeft  fon  £r’s  widow,  {Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  to  23.)  Tmnar  put  her  wi¬ 
dow’s  garments  off  from  her,  and  covered 
her  with  a  vail,  and  wrapped  herfelf,  and 
fat  in  an  open  place,  which  is  by  the  way 
to  "Timnath :  and  Judah  feeing  her,  thought 
her  to  be  an  harlot,  becaufe  fhe  had  covered 
her  face.  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the 
way,  and  having  agreed  with  her  for  her 
price,  and  given  her  his  fignet,  bracelets, 
and  ftaff,  for  a  pledge  of  the  kid  from  the 
flock,  he  had  agreed  to  give  her,  and  fo 
came  in  unto  her,  and  Ihe  conceived  by 
him,  &c.  In  which,  l!amar  followed  the 
ufage  of  the  common  harlots  amongft  the 
Adullamites.,  a  f^gan  nation,  amongft 
whom  Judah  and  ‘Utamar  dwelt ;  in  whofe 
country  Hebron  was  fituated,  who  allowed 
lof  publick  harlots,  to  fet  with  a  vail  on  the 
high  roads,  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  Aduilamite  idolaters 
accounted  fornication  as  a  thing  difhoneft, 
vicious,  and  infamous,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  expreffion  of  Judah  himfelf,  after 
his  friend  and  own  god-father  Hira  the 
Aduilamite.,  by  whom  he  had  fent  the  pro- 
mifed  Kid  to  "Tamar,  whom  he  all  along 
thought  a  publick  harlot ;  and  he  had  re¬ 
ported  to  hun,  he  could  not  find  the  woman, 
Ihe  being  gone  away,  and  having  laid  by 
her  vail :  Let  her  take  it,  (meaning  the 
pledges  he  had  given  her)  to  her,  leji  we  be 
ajhamed.  As  if  he  would  have  faid,  left  by 
making  too  ftritft  inquiry  after  her,  to  have 
the  aforefaid  things  returned ,  we  difcover 
die  vicious  a6t  I  have  committed  with  a 
publick  haVlot  on  the  high  way,  which 
rvould  turn  to  my  difhonour,  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  cuftom  of  the  Adullamites  publick 
harlots,  was  to  beautify  their  faces,  and 
being  covered  with  a  vail,  to  fit  on  a  high 
way  where  two  roads  parted.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent  by  the  paflages  of  the  firft  of  Kings 
chap.  XV.  12.  and  chap.  xxii.  47.  that  in 
the  reigns  of  Afa,  and  of  Jehofaphat,  kings 
of  Judah,  the  Ifraelites  allowed  men  to 
make  a  trade  of  a  publick  proftitution  of 
tliemfelves  to  Sodomy :  which  is  yet  far 
more  criminal.  It  is  true,  Afa  took  away 
the  greateft  part  of  chefe  Sodomites  out  of 
the  la' d,  and  Jehofaphat,  the  remnant  of 
them. 


IrQHERlTANCE, 

H  E  right  of  inheritance  all  over  the 
Gold  Coaji,  except  at  Acra,  is  very 
ftrangely  fettled-,  for  the  children  born  legi¬ 
timate,  never  inherit  their  parents  effects. 

The  brothers  and  fifters  children  are  the 
lawful  heirs :  and  all  that  the  fon  of  a  king 
or  Braffo,  or  Caboeeiro,  has  of  right,  is  his 
deceafed  father’s  office,  his  ftiield  and  cymi*- 
ter,  but  no  goods,  chattels,  or  money  :  un-'- 
lefs  his  father,  which  feldom  happens,  out  of 
his  tender  affe(5lion  in  his  life-time  beftow 
fomcthing  on  him  very  fecretly  ;  for  if 
it  comes  to  be  difcovered  after  his  dcceafe, 
they  will  force  the  fon  to  return  it  to  the 
laft  penny. 

The  brothers  and  fifters  children  do  not 
jointly  inherit,  but  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  is  heir  to  his  mother’s  brother,  or  her 
fon,  as  the  eldeft  daughter  i^.  heirefs  of  her 
mother’s  fifter  or  her  daughter.  The  father 
himfelf  nor  his  relations  as  brothers,  fifters, 
iic.  have  no  claim  to  the  goods  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed. 

In  fome  piaoes,  the  wife  of  the  deceafed 
is  obliged  to  give  over  to  his  brother,  if 
any,  or  his  father,  if  living,  all  the  effodls 
he  had,  without  referve  for  herfelf  or  his 
children  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  married  woman’t 
death,  her  husband  muft  refund  all  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  parents  for  her  portion. 

Thus  whatfoever  way  it  is,  the  children  are 
left  fo  unprovided,  that  they  muft  hire 
themfelves,  as  fhall  be  faid  hereafter,  to 
fubfift  :  for  there  no  body  is  allowed  to  beg, 
therefore  the  father  in  his  life-time,  if  he 
has  any  paternal  affeffion,  tho*  ever  fo  rich, 
will  have  them  trained  up  to  fome  profef- 
fion,  to  ferve  them  in  that  extremity. 

Acra,  as  I  faid  above,  is  the  only  place, 
where  the  children  are  the  foie  lawful  heirs 
to  their  father’s  or  mother’s  effeffs  ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  point  of  fucceflion  of  the  crown, 
which  by  law  devolves  to  the  deceafed  king’s 
eldeft  brother,  or  fifter’s  husband,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  the  former. 

It  is  fupppofed  the  Blacks  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  follow  the  maxim  of  fome  eaftern 
nations  of  the  Indies,  which  adopt  their 
fifters  children,  to  inherit  their  dignity  and 
effedts  ;  becaufe  they  cannot  quettion  fuch 
being  of  their  own  blood  :  whereas,  they  | 

can  have  no  pofitive  certainty  that  their 
own  wives  have  not  committed  adultery  at 
one  time  or  other,  and  born  children  of  a 
ftrange  blood  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter, 
concerning  fucceflion  to  the  regal  office. 

Language, 

H  O’  the  Gold  Coaft  be  but  of  a  fmall  seven  or  < 
^  extent,  as  has  been  fhown,  yet  have"^-^^^ 
they  feven  or  eight  languages,  fo  differentf^^// 
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from  one  another,  that  three  or  four  of  them 
are  unintelligble  to  any  but  the  refpeclive 
natives.  The  people  of  the  country  called 
Jumnore^  twelve  leagues  weft  of  Axm^ 
cannot  underftand  the  language  of  Egwira^ 
Ancoher,  Abocroe^  and  Axtm  and  thofe  be¬ 
tween  Corment’^n^  and  Acrn^  have  aifo  four 
feveral  dialedts,  tho’  there  are  but  twenty 
leagues  diftance  from  the  former  to  the 
]  latter. 

j  ssrrn  ucry  •  The  Axini  idiom  has  a  very  difagreeable 
I  brutifli  found  •,  that  of  Anta  is  fweeter  and 

I  more  pleafing,  tho’  not  very  beautiful  nei- 

I  ther.  But  that  of  Acra  is  the  worft  of  all, 

and  the  moft  fhocking,  and  nothing  like 
any  of  the  reft. 

ITe  languasie  of  the  inland  Blacks  of 
Dinkira,  Akim,  Adorn,  and  Accan-j,  is  much 
pleafanter,  and  more  agreeable  •,  as  any 
perfon  of  but  indifferent  judgment  may 
I  foon  difcern  ;  and  not  only  better  found- 

ins:,  but  more  intelligible,  and  mi9;ht  be 
I  learned  very  well  in  a  few  years  :  where¬ 

as  thofe  on  the  coaft  can  fcarce  be  attained 
in  ten  years,  to  any  perfection  ;  the  found 
of  fome  words  being  fo  ftrange,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  exprefs  them  by 
European  letters,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  Englijh  alphabet  :  the  pronunciation 
of  letters  being  in  EngjAJJo  of  another  found, 
than  they  are  in  all  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  fince  the  Blacks  can  neither 
I  write  nor  read,  and  have  no  ufe  of  any 

;  charadters,  it  is  confequently  impoftible  to 

I  exprefs  their  faults,  and  as  difficult  to  learn 

their  language,  in  two  or  three  years,  of 
conftant  pradtice  amongft  them;  for  many 
have  lived  there  ten  years,  and  yet  could 
not  underftand  and  fpeak  it  to  perfedtion, 
nor  fcarce  hit  the  pronunciation. 

The  Fetu  language  being  moft  general¬ 
ly  underftood  at  the  Gold  Coajl  amongft 
the  Blacks,  as  I  have  faid  before  I  have 
made  a  colledlion  of  fome  familiar  words 
and  phrafes,  which  fliall  be  found  in  the 
fupplement  :  and  if  the  letters  and  vowels 
are  pronounced  as  in  French,  I  doubt  not 
but  a  Black  will  underftand  it,  when  fo 
founded  and  exprefled.  Had  I  lived  any 
confiderable  time  among  them,  I  had  col- 
I  ledted  a  much  greater  number  of  phrafes 

and  words,  to  help  fea-faring  men  in 
their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coajl ;  befides  the  other  languages, 
in  which  we  can  talk  to  them :  for  many 
of  the  coaft  Blacks  fpeak  a  little  EngliJfj, 
or  Dutch  ;  and  for  the  moft  part  fpeak 
to  us  in  a  fort  of  Lingua  Franca,  or  bro¬ 
ken  Portuguefe  and  French. 

Degrees  0/ Blacks, 

Efore  I  proceed  any  farther  in  deferibing 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Blacks, 
both  in  civil  and  religious  refpedts  ;  I 
VoL.  V. 
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think  it  convenient,  firft,  to  make  fomeBARBor. 
general  obfervations  of  the  feveral  degrees 
they  have  among  them,  which  are  five. 

In  the  firft  rank,  are  their  kings  or  CTp-  xi„g,  gy 
tains,  the  word  being  there  fynonimous  *,  captains. 
for  as  I  have  before  obferved,  the  Blacks 
never  ufed  to  give  their  chiefs  or  princi¬ 
pals  uny  other  title  than  that  of  colonel 
and  captian,  before  the  Europeans  came  a- 
mong  them. 

The  fecond  rank,  muft  be  given  to  their 
chief  governours  or  magiftrates,  in  civil  ^f-ftrates. 
fairs  whofe  province  it  is  only  to  adminifter 
juftice,  and  fee  order  kept  under  their 
kings,  in  the  refpedlive  towns  or  villages. 

Thefe  are  called  Caboceiroes,  or  chief  men. 

The  third  degree,  is  of  thofe,  whoei-R?V^  mn 
ther  by  inheritance  or  their  own  induftry 
in  traffick,  are  poffeffed  of  much  money, 
and  many  flaves:  fuch  are  improperly  the  no¬ 
bles  of  their  country  ;  and  tho’  it  cannot 
be  very  well  made  out,  that  they  have  any 
particular  fenfe  or  knowledge  of  nobility, 
in  the  manner  as  it  .is  acquired  amongft 
the  polite  nations  of  the  world,  by  fome 
heriock  aftions,  or  eminent  fervices-  per¬ 
formed  for  the  advantage  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  yet,  I  fh^ll  not  fcruple  to  call  thefe 
rich  Blacks  nobles ,  tho’  fome  perfons 
feem  to  ridicule  it. 

The  fourth  order  of  Blacks,  muft  ht  Commons. 
the  common  people  ;  that  is,  fiftier-menj 
husband-men,  wine-drawers,  weavers,  and 
other  mechanicks. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  rank,  I  place  tkit  slaves. 
flaves,  whether  become  fo  by  poverty,  or 
fold  by  their  relations,  or  taken  in  war. 

As  to  the  firft  degree,  the  dignity  of  king  Defrent  of 
or  captain,  in  moft  countries  defeends  by  crown. 
inheritance  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and 
in  default  of  fuch  ifllie,  to  the  next  heir- 
male.  In  fome  other  countries,  the  richeft 
man  in  flaves  and  money,  will  be  prefer¬ 
red  before  the  right  heir,  if  he  is  poor. 

I  fliall  fpeak  of  the  inaugurations  of  thefe 
kings  hereafter. 

The  fecond  degree,  viz.  the  Cabo-  choke  of 
ceiroes,  or  magiftrates,  are  generally  limi-  ujagi- 
ted  to  a  certain  fet  number,  chofen  from-^^’’^^^'^' 
among  the  commonalty,  and  are  generally 
perfons  pretty  well  advanced  in  years 
young  men  are  feldom  or  never  put  into 
fuch  an  office.  According  to  the  cuftom 
at  Axim,  the  candidates  for  fuch  office, 
muft  be  natives  of  the  country,  and  liv¬ 
ing  or  at  leaft  keeping  a  houfe  there,  in¬ 
habited  by  one  or  more  ol  his  wives,  or 
by  fome  of  his  family,  and  he  himfelf 
refiding  there  alfo.  Sometimes  there,  on 
occafion  of  adding  one  or  more  Cabocei¬ 
roes  to  the  aflembly  or  common-council 
of  the  town,  he  or  they  are  brought  to  the 
Dutch  fadlor  in  the  fart  ;  with  a  requeft 
that  fuch,  or  fuch,  may  be  admitted  into 
S  f  f  their 
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Barbot.  their  faid  common-council,  Dutch  there 
having  the  right  of  fovereigny  over  thofe 
Blacks.  If  the  fadtor  has  nothing  to  obje6t 
againft  the  perfon,  he  adminillcrs  an  oath  to 
him  on  the  bible,  to  be  ever  true  to  ihtDulch 
nation  in  every  refpe6f,  and  to  aid  and  affift 
them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  againft 
all  their  enemies  whatfoevcr,  Europeans  or 
Blacks^  like  a  loyal  fubjed.  After  which 
the  fadlor  caufes  him  to  take  another 
oath,  refpefting  his  own  country-men  an.d 
nation  :  which  being  done,  he  obliges  him 
to  confirm  and  ratify  thefe  two  formal 
oaths,  by  this  imprecation :  ‘Ehat  God 
would  Jirike  him  dead.,  if  he  fwore  contr ary 
to  his  intentions,  or  doth  not  keep  his  oath. 
Then  the  bible  is  held  on  his  breaft,  and 
laid  on  his  head,  by  way  of  farther  con¬ 
firmation  of  all  the  former  obligatory 
oaths  and  imprecation.  After  which,  his 
name  is  regiftered,  and  the  Dutch  gover- 
noLir  acknowledges  him  a  member  of  their 
aflembly,  and  admits  him  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  there¬ 
to  :  and  having  made  the  due  prefents  to 
his  brethren,  he  is  a  Caboceiro  during 
lifc% 

At  other  places  not  fubjedf  to  the  Dutch 
government,  fome  of  their  Caboceiroes  dy¬ 
ing,  and  the  vacancies  not  being  filled, 
when  in  their  affembly  they  find  the  num¬ 
bers  of  them  too  fmall,  they  chufe  others, 
as  has  been  faid,  out  of  the  commonalty, 
perfons  in  years,  and  fo  put  them  into 
office.  The  perfons  thus  nominated,  are 
to  treat  their  brethren  of  the  common- 
council,  with  a  cow,  and  fome  drink  ; 
which  being  done,  they  are  ipfo  faSio  ad¬ 
mitted  and  confirmed. 

Creation  of  As  to  the  third  rank  of  Blacks,  whether 

nobles.  confider  them  as  nobles,  tho’  they  may 

not  be  properly  fo  call’d,  as  having  no  no^ 
tion  of  that  true  nobility  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  great  publick  fervices,  or  barely 
as  rich  men,  by  inheritance,  or  induftry  ; 
it  is  to  be  obferved,thac  the  Blacks  in  general 
do  all  they  can  to  acquire  a  reputation,  or 
great  name  among  their  countrymen.  At 
fome  places,  when  a  Black,  who  thinks  he 
has  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences 
iifually  made  at  the  inftalling  himfelf  into 
this  third  order,  and  has  propofed  his  defign 
to  the  king  or  Caboceiroe  of  his  village  or 
town,  the  principal  men  appoint  a  day  for 
the  publick  ceremony  *,  at  which  time,  the 
man  brings  a  cow  to  the  market-place,  or, 
if  he  is  not  rich  enough,  a  dog,  or  a  goat. 
Then  he  fends  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
place,  and  to  his  other  friends,  a  little  gold, 
and  a  hen,  to  each  of  them  :  thofe  who  are 
fo  invited  to  affift  at  the  ceremony,  drefs 
tltemfelves  as  fine  as  they  can,  and  repair  to 
the  market-place,  where  the  Black  waits 
for  them,  as  richly  adorned  as  he  can  pof- 
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fibly  ;  follow’d  by  a  little  boy,  who  carries 
his  wooden  feat  or  ftool,  and  many  flaves, 
with  all  the  other  men  and  women  of  the 
village,  great  and  fmall,  armed  after  the 
Moorijh  faftiion,  finging,  dancing  and  fkir- 
miffiing,  men  againft  men,  to  the  found  of 
their  horns  or  trumpets,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  their  mufick,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  company  •,  at  which  is  the  Braffo,  or 
Caboceiroes  if  the  king  be  not  there  himfelf 
in  perfon,  with  their  javelins  and  fhields. 

After  which, they  proceed  to  the  ceremonial, 
in  this  manner. 

They  feat  the  Black  on  fome  ftraw,  fo 
that  he  may  not  touch  ground,  the 
people  wifliing  him  all  happinefs ;  the  wives 
of  the  other  nobles,  or  rich  Blacks,  at  the 
fame  time,  wifhing  much  joy  to  his  wife. 

When  the  felicitations  are  ov'er,  the  man 
is  adorned  with  abundance  of  gold  toys 
about  his  head  ;  a  gold  ring  about  his  neck, 
and  another  on  his  left  arm,  having  two 
round  clafps,  one  at  each  fide.  They  put  into 
his  left  hand,  an  elephant’s,  or  a  horfe’s 
tail  v  then  all  the  affiftants,  placing  them- 
felves  each  in  his  proper  rank,  the  men  on 
one  fide,  the  women  on  another,  and  the 
king,  Caboceiroes,  and  nobles,  in  another 
body  ;  fome  Blacks  lead  the  beaft,  defin’d 
for  facrifice,  all  over  garnifh’d  with  toys, 
and  boughs  of  the  facred  tree  ;  and  fome 
bugles,  or  green  glafs  beads :  and  after  it  is 
carried  on  four  other  men’s  fhoulders, " 
the  perfon  who  occafions  the  ceremony  fit¬ 
ting  on  his  ftool ;  having  two  flaves  under 
him,  to  hold  his  legs  and  feet:  and  at  the 
head  of  them,  his  horn-blowers  or  trum¬ 
peters.  After  him,  follow  all  the  people  ; 
and  with  this  equipage  and  attendance  he 
is  carried  all  about  the  town,  and  round 
the  market-place,  that  every  body  may  for 
the  future  honour  him,  as  a  perfon  of 
diftindtion. 

The  women  of  the  town,  with  thofe  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  which  as  well  as  the 
men  commonly  refort  to  fuch  fpeclacles, 
walk  alfo  two  and  two,  in  order,  before  the 
man’s  wife ;  throwing  flower  of  Indian 
wheat  at  her  face.  When  the  proceflion  is 
over,  he  is  carried  to  his  houfe,  where  a  treat 
is  prepared  for  the  chief  of  the  people*,  and 
a  white  flieet  difplayed,  on  the  top  of  the 
houfe,  in  fign  of  honour. 

Thefe  formalities  are  repeated  for  three 
days  fucceffively  ;  and  being  expired,  the 
publick  executioner  of  the  place,  kills  the 
beaft  appointed  to  be  facrificed  to  their 
God,  with  all  the  others  the  invited  gentry 
ufe  commonly  to  bring  on  the  like  occa¬ 
fions,  which  are  kept  for  three  days  before 
in  the  market-place.  Thefe  being  thus 
flaughtered,  they  are  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  men  invited,  the  head 
being  ufually  referved  for  the  founder  of 
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the  feaft,  efpecialJy  if  ic  be  of  a  cow  or 
an  ox,  to  he  kept  in  his  houfe,  as  a  tefti- 
monial  of  his  nobility,  and  of  the  right  he 
has  thereby  acquired  to  traffick  every  where, 
to  buy  and  fell  flaves,  ^c.  to  keep  drum¬ 
mers  and  horn-blowers  of  his  own,  which 
the  common  people  are  not  permitted  to 
do  *,  but  if  they  are  inclined  to  divert  them- 
felves,  my  ft  borrow  them ;  which  makes 
thofe  Blacks^  who  have  purchafed  the  faid 
privilege,  as  proud  as  any  of  our  upftart 
quality  i  and,  like  them,  will  fcarce  I'peak 
to  the  common  fort,  looking  on  them  as 
unworthy  of  their  converfation.  The  new 
couple  of  nobles  muft  not  eat  of  the  flelli 
of  the  beaft  facrificed  on  their  account,  b 
lieving  if  they  did,  they  fliould  certainly 
die  that  very  day. 

When  the  feaft  is  over,  both  man  and 
wife  take  new  deities,  and  having  wafhed 
and  dried  the  cow  or  goat’s  head,  hang  it 
up  in  their  houfe,  as  an  enfign  of  their  no¬ 
bility  *,  and  it  is  accounted  the  principal  or¬ 
nament  of  the  houfe. 

The  expence  of  this  ceremonial  commonly 
tofts  them  feven  or  eight  Bendas  of  gold  ;  or 
about  fixty  pounds  fterling,  more,  or  lefs : 
but  the  prefents  they  receive  from  all  their 
friends,  often  defray  one  half.  But  fuch  is 
the  vanity  of  the  Blacks  in  general,  that  if 
they  can  but  raife  fo  much  money  as  to 
clear  thefe  expences  of  the  ceremonial,  to 
be  inftall’d  among  the  rich  or  nobles,  they 
care  for  no  more  *,  and  fometimes  thofe  poof 
fellows  are  obliged,  the  very  next  day  after 
their  promotion,  to  go  a  filhing  to  main¬ 
tain  their  family ;  and  will  neverthelefs, 

I  upon  all  pccafions,  entertain  the  Europeans 

they  have  the  opportunity  to  converfe  with, 
with  their  wealth  and  abilities. 

Uhficid  fome  places  the  blowing  horns,  which 

^«rns,  thofe  diftinguifhed  Blacks  are  allowed  to 
have,  are  about  feven,  made  of  fmall  Ele¬ 
phant’s  teeth,  curioufly  wrought  with  fe- 
veral  odd  figures  of  beafts,  and  other  things, 
cut  all  over  them,  as  reprcfented  in  the 
Plate  22.cur. 

On  thofe  horns  they  caufe  their  family  to 
be  taught  all  forts  of  tunes  ufual  among 
the  Blacks^  which  when  they  have  learnt, 
they  inform  all  their  relations  and  acquain¬ 
tance,  that  they  intend  to  Ihow  their  blow¬ 
ing  horns  publickly,  that  they  may  come 
and  make  merry  with  them  for  feyeral 
days  together ;  whilft  they,  their  wives 
and  flaves  appear  with  all  the  pomp 
poflible  ;  borrowing  gold  and  coral  of  tfieir 
friends,  to  make  the  greater  ftiow  ;  and 
diftributing  prefents  amongft  them,  fo  that 
this  ceremony  becomes  very  expenfive,  but 
when  over,  they  are  free  to  blow  their  horns 
at  pleaftire.  I  muft  not  omit,  being  upon 
this  fubjedf,  to  take  notice  of  a  moft  horrid 
pradtice  amongft  the  Blacks  of  Fetu^  when 


any  one  has  new  drums  or  horns,  they  there 
confecrate  them  with  human  bloods  To  this^^’V^ 
effiect,  the  flave  appointed  to  be  facrificed 
is  made  to  drink  and  dance  merrily  all  the 
day,  and  at  night  they  throw  him  down, 
with  his  face  in  the  fand,  then  cut  his  head 
off,  and  in  four  or  five  hours  after,  they 
drink  palm-wine  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  fkull,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people. 

The  pretended  new  nobleman,  thus  in- 
ftall’d,  commonly  purchafes  firft  one,  and 
then  another  buckler  or  fliield  ;  of  which 
he  makes  as  publick  and  pompous  a  fhow 
as  that  of  the  horns ;  and  is  obliged  to  lie 
the  firft  night,  with  all  his  retinue,  in  the 
open  air,  to  exprefs  that  he  will  dread  no 
dangers,  nor  fpare  any  hardlliips  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  familyn  After  which  he  fpends 
the  next  and  the  remaining  days  of  the 
feaft,  which  commonly  laft  about  eight 
days,  in  fhooting  and  warlike  exercifes,  as 
well  as  dancing,  and  all  forts  of  mirth  ; 
himfelf,  his  wives,  and  family,  being  as 
richly  dreft  as  they  polTibly  can,  expofing 
all  he  has  in  the  world  to  publick  view, 
and  removing  from  place  to  place  :  but 
this  feftival  is  not  fo  expenfive  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  for  inftead  of  making  prefents,  as 
ufual  in  that,  at  this,  on  the  contrary,  he 
receives  very  valuable  gifts  •,  and  when  he 
defigns  to  go  to  the  -  war,  he  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  carry  two  fhields,  which  men  of 
the  inferiour  rank  are  not  permitted  to 
do. 

Thefe  nobles  are  generally  very  una-No^/« 
nimous,  and  live  friendly  together,  being/^'^^>'* 
ready  upon  all  occaftous  to  help  one  an¬ 
other,  and  feafting  amougft  themfclves, 
from  time  to  time,  by  turns.  They  have 
commonly  two  fuch  publick  feafts,  the 
firft  is  to  celebrate  the  anniverffry  of  their 
inftallation,  each  in  his  order,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  On  that  day  they  confecrate  new 
idols,  and  adorn  the  cow’s  heads  with  them, 
making  great  rejoycings,  ifc. 

The  other  is  a  general  feaft,  falling 
ufually  on  the  fixth  day  of  Julj-,  during 
which  they  all  have  one  and  the  fame 
idol  to  which  they  facrifice.  On  that 
day  each  of  thofe  nobles  wears  a  green 
bough  of  the  facred  tree,  platted  about 
his  neck,  in  the  manner  of  a  collar,  or 
garland,  their  bodies  being  fmeared  v/ith  a 
red  and  white  dye,  and  then  change  the  toys 
about  their  cow’s  heads.  This  feaft  ends 
the  night,  when  the  Cahoceiroe^  or  chief  of 
the  to-wn,  treats  them  all  ;  and  wkh  fuch 
plenty  of  liquor,  that  they  all  go  home 
very  drunk. 

Whatever  notions  the  Blacks  may  have 
of  this  their  gentility,  feveral  Enrpj^ean 
fadlors  can  boaft,  that  for  feveral  years  they 
have  beet!  waited  on  by  fbme  of  thefe  nobles, 
in  the  capacity  of  their  footman,  or  Valet  de 

Chamhre. 
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^^'^r.or.Chamhre.  However  it  is  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  generally  there,  thofe 
gentlemen  are  put  into  offices  and  places  of 
truff,  next  after  the  king’s  relations,  as  oc^ 
cafion  ofiers. 

The  Blacks  of  the  three  chief  orders  I 
have  deferibed,  will  not  be  called  or  looked 
upon  as  Moors^  which  they  fancy  implies 
flaves,  or  fome  wretched  poor  creatures  ; 
but  defite  to  be  called  Pretos,  which  in 
Portuguefe  fignifies  Blacks. 

Of  the  Fourth  and  fifth  forts  of  Blacks 
above-mention’d,  I  flaall  fpeak  more  parti¬ 
cularly  hereafter,  and  repeat,  for  the  prefent, 
that  they  are  commmon  people  and  flaves. 

Mulattoes. 

Efides  the  above  five  orders  of  men,  in¬ 
habiting  thofe  countries,  there  is  a  fixth> 
which  muft  be  taken  notice  of  and  is, 
the  Mulattoes  or  ‘Tapo€)ers.,  as  tho  Blacks  call 
them  being  begotten  by  Europeans  upon 
the  Black  or  Mulatto  women,  of  a  tawny, 
yellow-brown  complexion,  neither  white  nor 
black,  who,  when  young,  are  far  from  hand- 
fome  and  when  old,  frightful ;  efpecially 
the  old  women,  who  look  as  lean  and  poor 
as  envy  it  felfcan  be  reprefented.  In  procefs 
of  time  the  bodies  of  Mulattoes  become 
fpeckled  with  white,  brown  and  yellow 
fpots,  like  leopards,  and  refembling  them 
in  their  barbarous  nature  j  which  all  who 


have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  own.  They  are  generally  profligate 
villains,  a  baftard  race,  as  unfaithful  to  the 
Europeans,  as  untrue  to  the  Blacks,  and  very 
rarely  agreeing  among  themfelves  and  ' 

tho’  they  affume  the  name  of  chriftians,  are 
as  fuperftitious  idolaters  as  any  of  the  Blacks 
can  be  :  and  whatever  is  in  its  own  nature 
worft  in  the  Europeans  and  Blacks,  is  united 
in  them.  Moft  of  the  women  are  common  ; 

whores,  publickly  to  the  Whites,  and  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  Blacks.  The  men  are  for  the 
moft  part  foldiers,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans  j  clothed  like 
them  •,  but  the  women,  different  from  the 
Black  women’s  drefs:  for  they  prink  up 
themfelves  after  a  particular  manner.  Such 
of  them  as  pretend  to  any  faftiion,  wear  a 
fine  ftiift,  and  over  that  a  ftiort  jacket 
of  filk  or  fluff,  without  fteeves ;  which 
reaches  from  under  the  arms  to  their  hips, 
faften’d  only  at  the  fhoulders.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  feveral  caps  one  over  the 
other  ;  the  uppermoft:  of  which  is  of  filk, 
pleated  before,  and  round  at  the  top,  to 
make  it  fitfaft:  over  all  which,  they  have 
a  fort  of  fillet,going  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
head,  which  drefs  makes  a  great  fhow :  their  I 

lower  parts  are  clothed  like  the  Black  wo-  | 

men.  Thofe  who  are  poor,  have  the  upper  I 

part  of  their  body  naked. 
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Roads,  towns  and  houfes,  ^iet.  Rain  much  dreaded.  Civility.  Merchayits  ; 
jifl^ermen ,  blackfmiths  i  goldjmiths.  Arms  j  tools,  and  mufical  injtru- 
ments.  Husbandry  5  canoes ;  f  otters ;  thatchers.  Markets  and  flaves. 


Ro  ADS,  Towns  and  Houses. 

HE  Blacks,  in  building  their  towns 
or  villages,  have  very  little  regard 
to  the  pleafantnefs,  or  conveniency  of  the 
ficuation,  either  for  fine  profpedl,  pleafant 
walks,  or  other  advantages  ;  which  they 
might  procure  to  themfelves,  if  they  were 
fenfible  of  fuch  benefits,  fince  they  have 
many  noble  rivers,  pleafant  valleys,  and 
well-planted  hills ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  build  them  in  dry  and  dif- 
agreeable  places.  Nor  are  they  any  wifer 
or  more  curious  in  the  making  of  roads 
and  paths,  from  place  to  place,  as  I  have 
before  hinted  :  for  they  are  generally 
Bad  roads,  crooked,  rough,  and  uneven  *,  fo  that  the 
diftance  between  places  is  made  almoft 
double  •,  nor  will  they  be  perfuaded  to 
mend  or  alter  them,  as  they  might  very  well, 
with  little  labour;  to  fave  to  themfelves 
the  inconveniency  of  fuch  crooked,  into¬ 
lerable  roads. 

Irregular  Their  towns  and  villages  are  compofed 
torens.  of  feveral  huts,  ftanding  in  parcels,  and 


fcattering  *,  which  by  their  difpofition,  or 
fituation,  form  many  little  lanes,  crooked, 
and  very  irregular ;  all  of  them  ending  at 
the  wide  open  place,  which  they  commonly 
leave  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  call  it 
the  market-place :  ferving  daily  both  to 
hold  the  market,  and  to  divert  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  the  inland 
countries,  are  generally  much  larger  than 
at  the  Gold  Coafl,  and  confequently  much 
more  populous.  But  neither  the  inland 
towns,  nor  thofe  at  the  coaft,  have  any 
walls  or  pallifadoes,  like  thofe  of  the  Moors, 
dwelling  about  the  river  Niger  ;  which  are 
fenced  round  with  elephant’s  teeth,  to  keep 
off  the  wild  ravenous  beafts. 

The  ftrength  of  their  villages,  in  fome 
parts,  confifts  in  their  being  fituated  on 
fome  fteep,  barren,  high  ground  or  rocks, 
or  in  a  marfhy,  fwampy  place,  and  but 
rarely  on  a  river,  or  brook  ;  accelfible  only 
by  fome  narrow,  uneven  paths,  or  crooked 
lane  ;  or  through  fome  large  thick  woods : 

and 
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and  fome  alfo  in  the  midft  of  a  wood.  At 
the  coaft,  they  are  commonly  placed  on 
a  dry  barren  ground,  or  on  a  flat  rock, 
or  fome  gravelly  fandy  place. 

The  houl'es  are  generally  fmall  and  very 
low,  looking  at  a  diftance,  more  like 
baracks  in  a  camp  than  dwelling-houfes, 
except  fome  of  thofe  about  the  European 
forts,  which  arc  fomewhat  larger  and  more 
commodious  *,  the  natives  there  having 
learnt  of  us  how  to  order  them  to  a 
greater  advantage  than  others  *,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  at  Mina^  and  fome  other 
places  on  the  coaft,  they  are  one  or  two 
Itories  high,  with  feveral  ground  rooms, 
and  fome  of  them  have  flat  roofs. 

Houfeshovo  The  Blacks  generally  build  their  houfes 

huiLp.  on  four  pofts  or  trunks  of  trees,  drove  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  at  fuch  diftance  as  they 
defign  the  largenefs  of  the  houfe  to  be, 
and  about  fix  or  feven  foot  high.  To 
thofe  main  corners  of  the  houfes  they 
faften  three  or  four  long  poles  athwart, 
at  equal  diftances  one  above  another,  and 
again  others  acrofs  them  downwards,  from 
the  uppermoft  to  the  ground.  The  houle 
being  thus  framed,  they  lay  on  a  fort  of 
clay  or  plaiftering  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  about  eight  inches  in  thicknefs  •,  which 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  becomes  almoft  as  hard  and  folid  as 
a  ftone  wall,  leaving  a  few  fmall  lights 
or  holes  in  the  wall,  and  a  very  low  and 
narrow  door,  or  paflage,  to  go  in  or  out 
at.  Laftly,  they  for  the  moft  part  colour 
the  infide  of  the  wall,  white  and  red,  or 
black  and  yellow,  as  every  one  likes  beft. 

The  roof.  On  thofe  mud  and  timber  walls  they  lay 
fmall  quarters  acrofs  both  ways  for  the  roof-, 
and  inltead  of  tiles,  cover  them  with  palm 
tree,  or  rice  leaves,  or  bulruflres,  as  the 
place  they  live  in  aflbrds.  In  moft  houfes 
the  roof  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  opens  at  the 
top,  to  let  in  air,  when  the  weather  is  hot. 

Doors.  I'he  door-way  is  fo  low,  that  no  man 
can  go  in,  without  bowing  himfelf  almoft 
double  i  and  for  a  door,  fome  plat  bulruflies 
flat  and  very  thick  together  j  others  have 
fome  forry  pieces  of  boards,  hung  .  with 
ropes  inftead  of  hinges,  and  both  Ibrts  of 
them  open  either  out  or  in,  as  they  think  fit. 

floors.  The  ground-floor  of  the  houfe  is  of  the 
fame  fort  of  hard  clay,  as  the  walls,  and  in 
the  midft  of  it  is  a  hole,  to  hold  a  pot  of 
palm-wine,  when  they  meet  to  make  merry. 

Out-houfes.  Adjoining  to  the  houfes  of  the  common 
fort  of  people,  they  build  two  or  three  fmall 
huts  for  offices  *,  the  houfes  of  the  richer 
fort  having  generally  feven  or  eight  fuch 
huts  fomewhat  diftant  from  each  other,  fome 
of  them  for  their  wives  to  live  in,  fome  for 
their  children,  and  others  to  drefs  their  meat, 
keep  their  provifions  and  the  like.  Moft 
of  thofe  huts  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
VoL.  V. 


parts  by  partitions,  made  of  ruffies  bound  Barbot. 
clofe  together.  The  better  fort  of  houles 
are  commonly  enclofed  with  all  their  faid 
fmall  huts,  or  out-houfes  by,  as  it  were  a 
hedge,  made  of  ruffies,  made  faft  together, 
of  a  good  thicknefs,  and  as  high  as  the 
walls  ot  the  houfes,  to  which  there  is  no 
door,  the  only  palTage  out  into  the  ftreet 
being  through  the  main  houfe. 

The  houfes  of  the  kings  and  other  great  of 
men,  are  generally  built  by  themfelves  near.^^^^^ 
the  market-place,  being  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  having  more  out-houfes  and 
offices,  but  all  of  the  fame  materials  as 
thofe  already  deferibed  of  the  inferior  peo¬ 
ple,  difpofed  without  any  order.  In  the 
midft  of  them  is  a  kind  of  pavillion,  where 
the  king  or  chief  man  holds  his  court,  and 
before  the  door  are  two  large  earthen  pots, 
fet  in  the  ground,  full  of  freffi  water,  for 
their  deities  ^  and  by  them  a  few  fentinels 
or  guards,  armed  with  javelins,  who  do 
duty  there  continually,  and  are  lodged  and 
maintained  in  the  palace,  as  are  the  owner’s 
wives. 

A  houfe  is  there  built  in  feven  or  eight 
days,  and  with  a  fmall  charge,  as  feldom  bmUing. 
cofting  above  forty  ffiillings  to  pay  mafons 
and  carpenters-,  for  the  materials,  either  tim¬ 
ber,  clay,  or  leaves  to  thatch  them,  are 
taken  where  they  can  be  found  about  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  bufmefs  of  the 
flaves. 

Every  family  has  commonly  a  fort  o^store- 
ftore-houfe,  or  granary  without  the  town,  koufts> 
or  village,  where  they  keep  their  Indian 
wheat,  miller,  or  rice,  for  the  year’s  pro- 
vifion. 

The  houfes  in  every  village,  or  town,  ht- 
ing  thus  built  near,  tho’  not  joining  to  one  lanes. 
another,  and  as  it  were  in  a  heap,  v/ithout 
allowing  fpacious  ftreets it  is  very  ill  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  faid  tovvns,  efpecially  in 
rainy  weather,  becaufe  the  lanes  being  fo 
narrow,  they  who  have  occafion  to  go  along 
them  in  rainy  weather,  cannot  avoid  receiv¬ 
ing  all  that  runs  off  the  eves  of  the  thatched 
houfes  :  but  the  ftench  of  the  towns  is  much 
more  inlupportable,  for,  as  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore,  the  Blacks  commonly  eafe  themfelves  in 
thofe  very  lanes,  only  throwing  a  little  earth 
upon  their  excrement,  as  was  enjoined  in 
the  Mofaicallim,  Deut.  xxiii.  13.  thou Jhalt 
have  a  paddle.,  and  when  thou  wilt  eafe  th’j- 
felf  abroad.,  thou  JJoalt  dig  therewith,  and  Jhalt 
turn  hack  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from 
thee.  Some  of  the  principal  houfes  there  have 
a  fmall  fort  of  neceflTary  houfe  without  for  that 
ufe,  but  they  take  fo  little  care  to  bury  it  well 
when  full,  that  it  rather  increafesthe  ftench, 
efpecially  in  the  hot  fcorching  weather  ; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  guefs,  what  a  fuflbeating pn^h. 
naufeousair  men  breath-there.  Add  to  this  the 
vaft  quantity  of  fiffi  kept  about  their  towns 
T  t  t  rotting. 
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Barbot.  rotting,  for  Eve  or  fix  days,  as  I  have  be- 
fore  obferved  they  like  it  beft  when  lb 
putrified  •,  and  all  together  produces  fuch  a 
violent  llink,  that  it  is  very  offenfive  a 
fhip-board,  particularly  in  the  night  time, 
when  the  land-breezes  carry  it  off  from  the 
fhore,  two  or  three  Englijh  miles,  for  fo 
fir  from  the  land  the  fliips  ride ;  the  ill 
favour  being  the  more,  the  greater  the 
towns  are. 

Nopaving.  Another  great  inconveniency  is,  that  the 
fireetsor  lanes  in  the  towns  not  being  pav’d, 
are  very  muddy  in  rainy  weather  ;  for  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  any  places  pav’d, 
except  the  markets  at  Mina  and  Corfo. 

Nor  are  the  Blacks  at  all  curious  in 
planting  trees  in  their  villages,  to  fiade 
their  houfes,  as  they  might  eafily  do,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Axm^  where  they  have  many  fine 
lofty  trees  let  about,  and  in  the  town, 
which  are  a  great  eafe  to  the  people  againft 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

HouJJjold  They  are  as  little  nice,  even  among  the 
goods.  higheft  rank,  in  furnilliing  their  houfes  with 
proper  goods ;  for  all  they  have  in  them  is 
only  a  few  wooden  feats  or  ftools,  fome 
wooden  or  earthen  pots,  to  hold  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drefs  their  meat;  fome  cups  and 
troughs,  and  their  arms  hanging  about  the 
walls.  The  topping  people  have  tables, 
and  beds  or  quilts  made  of  ruffes,  on  which 
they  lay  a  fine  mat  at  night,  to  lie  on, 
with  a  bolfter  much  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
by  it  a  large  brafs  kettle,  with  water  to 
wafh  them.  The  meaner  fort  have  no 
quilts,  but  lie  upon  a  mat  laid  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  one  arm  under  their  head, 
inflead  of  a  bolfter,  or  elfe  have  a  little 
block  for  that  purpofe,  without  any  veffel 
of  water  ftanding  by  it,  but  always  go  out 
of  the  houfe  to  wafli  themfelves.  All  the 
faid  goods,  among  perfons  of  diftindtion, 
are  generally  placed  in  the  houfes  of  their 
wives,  the  men  keeping  nothing  in  their 
own,  but  their  arms,  feats  and  mats  ;  but 
among  the  common  fort  all  is  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  diforderly  manner,  with  the  tools 
and  inftruments  of  their  profeffion. 

Alleat  The  conftant  employment  of  the  women  is 
apart.  doing  the  work  of  the  houfe,  and  drefllng 
the  meat  for  the  family,  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  chief  wife,  whilft  the  husbands  are 
about  their  bufinefs,  or  fit  idly  drinking ; 
and,  which  is  very  odd,  the  husband  com¬ 
monly  eats  by  himfelf,  in  his  own  hut, 
and  every  one  of  the  wives  in  hers,  with 
her  own  children,  unlefs  by  chance  fome  of 
them  agree  to  join  together,  and  fometimes 
the  husband  happens  to  eat  with  her  he 
likes  beft,  or  with  his  chief  wife. 

Good  ma-  I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice,  that  com- 
nagement.  monly  the  chief  wife  is  entrufted  with  the 
husband’s  money,  as  he  earns  it  by  his 
labour  or  induftry,  that  file  may  fubfift  the 


whole  family;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
how  well  thofe  women  manage  it,  divert¬ 
ing  none  to  any  other  ufe,  fo  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  hear  of  any  mifpent. 

Diet. 

Aving  in  another  place  mention’d  what 
poor  and  flender  food  thofe  people  al¬ 
low  their  children,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
being  ufed  to  eat  fo  meanly  from  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  they  are  afterwards  fo  frugal 
and  temperate  in  their  diet,  when  come  to 
age.  Two-pence  a  day,  or  lefs,  is  fufficient 
to  feed  a  Black  ;  but  this  frugality  is  not 
the  effedl  of  virtue,  or  becaufe  they  do  not 
defire  better,  but  only  proceeds  from  ab- 
folute  covetoufnefs :  for  when  any  of  the 
better  fort  are  admitted  to  eat  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  they  will  fill  themfelves  for  three 
days  to  come,  and  that  of  the  beft  which 
comes  to  the  table. 

The  common  food  of  the  meaner  people 
is  a  pot  of  Indian  wheat  boil’d  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  pudding  ;  or  clfe  yams  and''^^^' 
potatoes,  over  which  they  pOur  a  little 
oil,  with  a  few  boil’d  herbs,  to  which 
they  add  fome  ftinking  fifh,  and  this  they 
reckon  a  nice  difh:  for  it  is  but  feldom 
that  they  can  get  fifli  and  herbs,  efpecially 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

On  their  feftivals  they  live  better,  pro¬ 
viding  for  thofe  times,  either  oxen,  fheep, 
goats,  dogs,  or  poultry,  as  fiiall  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter. 

Europeans,  having  never  been  ufed  to  Diferm 
fee  dogs  flefh  eaten,  are  apt  to  admire,  t]\d.lfood  of 
the  Blacks  fliould  be  fo  fond  of  it ;  but  they 
would  wonder  lefs,  did  they  obferve  what 
is  pradtifed  in  other  nations.  Throughout 
all  China  affes  flefh  is  valued  above  any  other, 
tho’  there  are  capons,  partridges,  pheafants, 
and  all  other  rarities  we  efteem  moft.  Dogs 
flefli  is  the  next  in  value,  and  horfeflefli 
is  accounted  extraordinary  good,  efpecially 
with  a  little  milk.  Snakes  are  alfo  eaten  ; 
and  even  toads,  one  fort  whereof  is  much 
more  deformed  than  ours,  are  reckoned  a 
morfel  for  a  prince.  A  pound  of  frogs  is 
worth  two  of  any  fifli  whatfoever  ;  and  mice 
are  alfo  ferved  up  at  table.  The  Iroquois 
Aguies,  a  nation  of  North-  America,  near 
New-York,  boil  frogs  entire,  without  flea- 
ing  them,  to  feafon  tlieir  Sagamite^  which  is 
a  fort  of  pottage  made  of  Indian  wheat.  | 

In  Prance  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  are  com¬ 
monly  eaten  fricaffeed,  not  for  want,  as  ig¬ 
norant  people  imagine,  but  becaufe  they 
are  an  excellent  difh,  little  or  nothing  infe¬ 
rior  in  goodnefs  to  chickens  legs,  and  fervM 
up  at  the  tables  of  rich  perfons.  ThzYar- 
tars  eat  horfe-flefli  ;  the  Indians  crocodiles 
and  ferpents.  In  the  Philippine  iflands  rats  are 
good  meat.  Rooks  and  jackdaws  are  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  in  many  countnes.  Oleafter  on 

the 
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the  feventh  of  Gen,  arguing  whether  any 
creature  be  unclean  by  the  law  of  nature, 
defines  and  proves  there  is  none. 

Toodofthe  The  Blacks  of  higher  rank  do  not  fare 
better  fort,  better  than  the  others  *,  only  they  al¬ 

low  themfelves  a  little  more  fifh,  and  more 
herbs  for  their  common  diet  :  and  for  an 
extraordinary  difh, which  they  call  Malaguet-, 
they  boil  fome  fifli,  and  a  handful  of  Indian 
wheat,  as  much  dough  and  fome  palm-oil 
in  water,  which  they  reckon  a  princely  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  indeed  it  is  notdifagreeable, 
when  once  ufed  to  it,  and  wholefome  enough. 
Other  Others  boil  their  fifh  in  water  feafon’d 
difJtes.  -vvith  fait,  and  their  pepper  *,  and  roaft  the 

yams  and  potatoes  under  the  embers,  and 
then  make  a  fort  of  pap,  and  fo  eat  it. 
They  bake  green  unripe  figs,  which  ferve 
inftead  of  bread,  as  does  Indian  corn  toafied 
over  the  fire. 

They  boil  rice  with  fowls,  or  mutton, 
which  is  a  Boriuguefe  difii,  or  only  with 
lalt  and  palm-oil ;  as  alfo  herbs  and  beans 
feafon’d  with  fait  and  oil,  and  fome  of  them 
eat  elephant’s  and  buffalo’s  flefh  boil’d. 

The  richer  people,  who  converfe  moft 
with  Europeans,^  have  learnt  of  them  how 
to  drefs  beef,  mutton,  pork,  goat’s  flefh, 
venifon  and  fowl  *,  and  even  to  make  foup, 
or  pottage,  with  cabbage  and  other  herbs  ; 
befides  feveral  other  forts  of  difhes,  which 
they  manage  very  indifferently  after  their 
way,  and  teach  them  10  othax  Blacks  about 
:  the  country,  their  pepper  being  always  the 

predominant  feafoning.  Some  are  alfo  fo 
far  improv’d  by  converfing  with  the  Whites., 

I  that  they  will  have  their  meat  ferved  upon 
a  table,  and  fit  about  it,  with  their  flaves 
waiting  •,  but  the  common  fort  generally  fit 
to  their  meat  on  the  bare  ground,  crofs- 
legg’d,  like  our  tailors,  and  leaning  to  one 
fide,  or  elfe  vdth  both  their  legs  ftrait  under 
them,  and  fitting  on  their  heels. 

'mner  They  generally  eat  very  greedily,  and 
em-ng.  ^  dilagreeable  filthy  manner,  which  I 

could  not  bear  with,  when  I  happened  fome- 
times  to  be  treated  by  any  of  the  prime 
men  ;  for  they  ufe  neither  table-cloths,  nor 
napkins :  what  meat  or  fifla  they  drefs,  is 
always  half  rotten,  and  moft  difhes  are  fea¬ 
fon’d  with  palm-oil,  which,  tho’  pretty 
good  to  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  it,  has  a  fharp- 
ifh  taffe,  and  a  fmell  very  naufeous  to  firan- 
gers,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  power  of 
habit  and  cuftom  in  thofe  people,  who  were 
wonderfully  pleafedwith  the  moft  corrupted 
ftinking  food,  and  fed  on  it  moft  greedily  *, 
for  till  they  have  fitisfied  their  ftomach, 
their  hands  are  never  ftill,  either  tearing  the 
meat  with  their  long  nails,  or  elferowling 
up  the  gobbets  in  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
as  I  have  faid  to  be  pracftifed  by  the  Blacks 
at  cape  Verde,  and  at  Ruffco  •,  and  then  tof- 
fingthem  into  their  mouths,  open’d  as  wide 


as  they  can  gape  -,  fo  that  every  morfel  isBA-iT^o^  , 
thrown  down  to  the  very  gullet.  Then 
they  fhake  their  greafy  fingers,  as  they 
come  from  their  mouths,  over  the  diflies  the 
meat  is  ferved  up  in. 

They  make  two  meals  a  day,  the  firft 
the  morning,  the  other  towards  night, 
drinking  water  and  brandy  at  their  firft 
meal.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  palm- 
wine  comes  from  the  fields  into  the  marker, 
they  muft  have  it,  coft  what  it  will  *,  and 
for  brandy,  or  any  other  ftrong  liquor,  they 
will  fell  all  they  have,  or  do  any  thing, 
tho’  ever  fo  vile,  for  it.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  wonderful  fond  of  it,  for  which 
reafon  the  Europeans  in  the  forts  muft  take 
fpecial  care  of  their  cellars  at  night,  thofe 
people  knowing  very  well  how  to  come  at 
them. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  in  the  morning 
drink  a  fort  of  beer  of  their  own  brewing, 
call’d  Pitow,  and  made  of  Indian  wheat. 

They  never  drink  any  palm-wine  in  the^’^^>»* 
morning,  becaufe  too -ftale,  if  left  from  the 
day  before,  and  not  fermented,  when  juft 
drawn  from  the  tree  ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
that  wine  drawn  in  the  morning  is  in  its 
perfedion.  As  foon  as  ever  the  country 
people  bring  it  into  the  market-place,  three 
or  four  Blacks  club  for  a  pot,  and  fit  round 
it,  with  their  chief  wives,  till  near  night,  all 
of  them  drinking  out  of  a  calabafh,or  gourd, 
after  this  manner:  the  perfon  that  is  to 
drink  fits,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  company 
ftand  up,  with  their  hats  or  caps  in  their 
hands,  crying,  Eautoffi,  Eautojfi,  whilft  the 
other  drinks  j  who  when  he  has  done,  an- 
fwers,  I,  o,  u,  and  at  the  fime  timefpills 
a  fmall  quantity  of  wine  on  the  ground  for 
their  deity. 

Some  of  them,  before  they  drink,  x.d\<,tVtl>atms. 
a  little  of  that  wine  into  their  mouth,  and 
fpurt  it  upon  their  arms  and  legs,  when 
they  are  adorn’d  with  their  fuperftitious 
toys  j  believing  their  deities  would  be  very 
angry  with  them,  if  they  fhould  omit  that 
ceremony. 

The  ceremony  of  fpilling  a  little  wine  on  « 
the  ground  is  very  ancient  in  China,  and^^"^=‘- 
obferved  to  this  day,  as  it  is  among  the 
Blacks.  For  the  better  underftanding  where¬ 
of,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  infert  in  this 
place,  what  Navarette,  in  his  account  of 
China,  fays  to  that  purpofe.  After  what 
F.  Profper  Intorceta  writes  in  his  Sapieniia 
Sinica,  p.  73.  §.  4.  fpeaking  of  Confucius, 
he  fays,  tho'  he  fed  on  the  coarfer  rice,  '^et 
pouring  one  part  upon  the  ground,  he  facri- 
feed  to  thofe  dead  perfons,  who  in  former  ages 
had  taught  the  way  of  tilling  the  earth,  dref 
Jing  meat,  &c.  And  this  was  the  cujlovi  of 
the  ancients,  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  he  per-‘ 
formed  thofe  things  with  ^much  gravity  and 
reverettce.  Thus,  adds  the  author,  it  ap¬ 
pears. 
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BARBoT.peArs,  that  the  fliedding  any  part  of  meat 
or  drink  on  the  ground,  is  in  China  called 
a  facrifice,  and  is  no  civil  or  political 
adlion. 

The  hi  me,  in  my  opinion,  may  well  be 
laid  of  the  cuftom  of  the  Blacks^  general¬ 
ly  to  fpill  a  little  wine  on  the  ground  for 
their  deities. 

Nothino  can  be  more  mean  that  the  diet 
and  food  of  thefe,  and  all  other  Blacks^ 
nor  more  naufeous  than  their  way  of  eating. 
Tood  of  Xhe  moft  ufual  provifions  of  the  Ifrae- 
Ifraehtes,  bread,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  meal 

of  all  forts  of  grain,  beans,  lentils,  peafe, 
raifins,  dried  figs,  honey,  butter,  oil,  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal  ;  but  moft  efpecially 
grain  and  pulfc,  as  appears  by  the  account 
of  the  provifions  David  received  at  feveral 
times  from  Abigail,  Siha  and  Berzellai,  and 
thofe  brought  him  to  Hebron. 

This  was  alfo  the  common  food  of  the 
Eygptians,  and  the  Romans,  in  their  foberer 
times,  and  when  they  applied  themfelves 
to  tillage.  The  great  names  of  Fabius, 
Pifo,  Cicero  and  Le?2tulus  are  well  known 
to  be  derived  from  feveral  forts  of  grain, 
or  pulfe.  What  ufe  the  Ifraelites  made  of 
milk,  may  be  known  by  the  advice  of  the 
wife  man  :  Let  the  milk  of  your  goats  fujjice 
for  your  nourijhnient,  and  for  the  wants  of 
your  houfe.  Tho’  they  are  allowed  to  ufe 
fifti,  I  do  not  find  it  pradifed  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  ages. 

It  is  thought  the  ancients  defpifed  it,  as 
too  dainty  for  hardy  men  *,  Homer  takes 
no  notice  of  it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  v/hat 
the  Greeks  writ  of  the  heroick  times.  Nor 
do  we  read  that  the  Hebrews  regarded 
fauces,  or  fine  difhes,  their  feafts  and  ban¬ 
quets  confifted  of  folid  fat  meat.  They 
looked  upon  milk  and  honey  as  the  greateft 
dainties ;  and  indeed  before  fugar  was 
brought  from  the  IVeJl- Indies,  nothing  was 
fo  much  valued  as  honey.  Fruits  were 
preferved  with  it,  and  there  was  no  fine 
paftry  without  it.  The  cream  was  often 
called  by  the  name  of  butter,  as  being  the 
moft  delicious  part  of  it.  The  offerings 
enjoined  by  the  law  fhow,  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Mofes,  they  had  feveral  forts  of 
paftry,  fome  kneaded  with  oil,  and  fome 
fried  in  oil. 

Employment  Women. 

Come  now  to  the  employment  of  the 
women  at  home.  In  the  evening  they 
fet  by  the  quantity  of  corn,  which  is 
thought  neceffary  for  fubfifting  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  the  next  day,  which  is  brought  by  the 
flaves  from  the  houfe  or  barn  where  it  is 
ufually  kept,  without  the  village,  as  before 
mentioned  ;  tho*  others  have  their  ftore- 
houfe  at  home.  That  corn  the  women 
beat  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree  made  hollow  for 


that  purpofe,  like  a  mortar  ;  Or  elfe  in  deep 
holes  in  rocks  appropriated  for  that  ufe, 
having  wooden  peftles  to  beat  it  with  ; 
then  they  winnow  and  afterwards  grind  it  on, 
a  flat  ftone,  much  as  our  painters  do  their 
colours.  Laftly,  they  mix  it  with  flower 
of  millet,  and  knead  it  into  a  fort  of 
dough,  which  they  divide  into  fmall  round 
pieces,  as  big  as  a  man’s  lift,  and  boil  it  in 
a  large  earthen  pot  full  of  water,  in  the 
nature  of  a  dumplin.  ! 

That  fort  of  bread  is  indifferent  good,  BreU. 
but  very  heavy  on  the  ftomach.  The  i 

fame  fort  of  dough  baked  on  very  hot 
ftones  is  much  better  and  that  which  is 
made  at  Mina  exceeds  any  other  of  that 
coaft,  the  women  being  there  more  expert 
at  making  of  it. 

They  alfo  bake  it  into  a  fort  of  biflcet, 
which  will  keep  very  good  three  or  four  ,1 

months,  to  victual  the  large  canoes,  in 
which  they  make  coafting  voyages,  as  ftr 
as  Angola.  Befides,  they  make  a  fort  of 
round  twifted  cakes,  called  there  ^canquist 
which  are  fold  at  the  markets,  to  fupply 
fuch  people  as  are  unprovided  at  home. 

Thofe  ^anqiiis  are  agreeable  enough. 

Tho’  this  way  of  beating  and  dreffing 
the  corn  is  hard  and  toilfome  ;  yet  the 
wpmen  perform  it  merrily,  in  the  open 
fcorching  air,  many  of  them  at  the  fame 
time  having  their  infants  at  their  backs. 

The  aged  or  lame  people  are  put  loAgedmd  j 
fome  labour,  or  work  fuitable  to  their  con- 
dition  j  fome  to  blow  the  bellows  at  the^^^-^^^*  > 

fmith’s  forge  ;  others  to  prefs  the  palm- 
oil,  or  to  grind  colours  to  make  mats, 
or  to  fit  in  the  markets  with  provifions 
to  fell,  according  as  the  governours  di- 
reft  •,  it  being  one  part  of  their  care,  to  fee  | 

fuch  people  employed,  that  they  may  I 

earn  their  bread.  The  youth  are  lifted  in  ^ 

the  foldiery  of  the  country,  and  thus  no 
perfon  goes  about  begging  ;  which  is  a 
thing  highly  commendable  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Blacks. 

Some  poor  Blacks,  who  know  not  how 
to  fubfift,  will  bind  themfelves  for  a  cer-  j 

tain  fum  of  money,  or  have  it  done  by 
their  friends  :  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  fo  bound,  fupplies  them  with  all  | 

neceflfaries,  employing  them  about  fome 
work  that  is  not  flavifh  ;  particularly  they 
are  to  defend  their  patron,  or  mafter  up-  j, 

on  occafion,  and  in  fowing-time  they 
work  as  much  as  they  pleafe  themfelves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Blacks,  tho’  ne¬ 
ver  fo  rich,  and  even  their  kings  are  not 
afliamed  to  beg  any  thing  they  have  a 
mind  to,  tho’  of  never  fo  little  value  ; 
and  are  fo  importunate  in  it,  that  there  is  | 

no  getting  rid  of  them  without  giving  : 

fomething  :  but  of  this  more  in  another  j 

place. 


Rain 
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Rain  much  Dreaded. 


JFrrfJ  in 
f*in]f  Txren- 
ther. 


Anatnt 

tkfttffi. 


T  T  isfcarce  credible  how  much  thofe  Blacks 
in  general  dread  the  rain  fhould  fall  upon 
their  bodies.  As  foon  as  ever  a  heavy 
fhower’begins  to  fall,  they  quake,  and  clap 
their  arms  acrofs  over  their  llioulders,  to 
keep  it  olf  as  much  as  poITible,  if  they  can¬ 
not  get  under  fhelter  •,  and  this  apprehen- 
fion  is  ftill  much  greater  at  the  time  of  the 
tornadoes,  when  they  fhiver,  as  if  they  had 
an  ague  upon  them  ;  tho’  the  rain  is  com¬ 
monly  luke-warm,  the  air  being  violently 
hot.  The  beft  reafon  they  can  give  for 
being  fo  ftrangely  fearful  of  the  rain  is,  that 
the  water  which  falls  is  very  pernicious  and 
unhealthy.  For  the  fame  reafon,  during  the 
rainy  feafon  they  all  keep  fires,  during  the 
whole  night  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  in  the  defcription  of 
Seftro^  lying  about  it  in  a  ring,  with  their 
feet  to  it,  to  extrafl  the  moifture  contraded 
by  walking  on  the  wet  ground  ;  and  in  the 
morning  they  commonly  anoint  their  body 
and  legs  with  palm-oil,  and  the  very  foies 
of  their  feet,  the  better  to  repel  the  fup- 
pofed  malignity  of  the  wet. 

Herein  they  feem  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  all  eaflern  nations. 
For  this  reafon  the  fcripture  fpeaks  fo  much 
of  their  walking  their  feet,  when  they  went 
into  their  houfes  or  tents,  to  walk  off  the 
duft  that  clung  to  their  feet  and  legs,  be- 
caufe  they  wore  only  findals,  open  and 
made  faft  at  the  inftep  with  latchets,  with¬ 
out  any  ftockings.  The  fame  they  pradifed 
when  lying  down  to  their  meals,  as  was  then 
ufed,  and  going  to  bed :  and  in  regard  that 
walking  dries  up  the  fkin  and  hair,  there¬ 
fore  they  afterwards  anointed  it,  either  with 
plain  oil,  or  elfe  with  fome  aromatick  balfam, 
fomewhat  like  oUr  effencei 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  natitre  and 
unwlaolefomenefs  of  the  rains  in  the  Winter 
feafon  on  that  coaft,  we  may  conclude  the 
Blacks  to  be  in  the  right  in  being  appre- 
benfive  of  it,  being  the  beft  judges  of  its 
perhicious  effeds,  by  conftant  experience  of 
all  ages. 


Civility. 


the  people  of  Guinea  are  thought 
^  to  know  little  of  ceremony  and  cour- 
UhUi  thofe  particularly  who  converfe 

molt  with  Europeans,  when  they  meet  one 
another  take  off  their  hats  or  caps  *,  but  the 
inland  people  do  not  look  upon  that  as  any 
ad  of  courtefy  or  refped.  Next,  they  take 
one  another  by  the  arms,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  wreftle,  and  then  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
as  if  they  w'ould  pinch  them  ;  laftly,  when 
they  let  them  go,  they  fnap  them  together, 
fo  as  to  make  a  noife,  three  feveral  times, 
V  o  L*  V. 


bowing  their  heads  towards  each  other,  and  Barbot. 
faying  Auzy^  Auzy,  which  imports  as  muchCO^(8 
as  good-morrow,  or  good-day  to  you.  Then 
the  one  afl<s,  how  did  you  deep  The  other 
anfwers,  very  well ;  and  then  aflcs  the  fame 
queftion  of  the  firft  ;  who,  if  he  has  flept  well 
tells  him  fo.  Whence  may  be  imply’d,  that 
they  look  upon  found  deep  to  be  a  lure 
token  of  health.  When  the  Blacks  of  the 
coaft  meet  with  an  European,  they  only  take 
off  their  hat,  or  cap,  and  drawing  back 
one  foot,  as  we  call  making  a  leg,  fay, 

Aqui  Segnor.  Some  will  alfo  take  him  by 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand^  and  nip  them 
with  their  fore- finger  and  thumb,  making 
a  fnap,  as  they  do  among  themfclves. 

Others,  as  about  Mina,  being  men  o{Otherforts^ 
any  note,  when  they  falute  one  another, 
after  the  univerfal  ceremony  of  taking  by 
the  hand,  and  then  withdrawing  it  with  a 
Flapping  of  the  fingers,  fay,  Bere,  Bere% 
that  is,  peace,  peace.  Inferiors  falute  their  fu- 
periors  after  this  manner;  they  firft  wet  their 
finger  in  their  mouth,  .then  rub  it  bn  their 
ftomach,  and  that  done,  prefent  it  to  the 
fuperior. 

Upon  vifiting,  the  perfon  vifited  takes 
his  gueft  by  the  hand,  and  nipping  his  two 
middle  fingers  together,  only  bids  him 
welcome  ;  if  it  be  his  firft  vifit :  but  if  he 
has  been  there  before,  and  is  making  ano¬ 
ther  vifit,  he  bids  him  welcome,  faying  ; 

Tou  went  out  and  are  returned.  To  which 
the  other  anfwers,  /  am  come  again.  This 
is  the  police  behaviour  and  manner  of  fa- 
luting  among  then. 

When  vifited  by  perfons  of  knothzv  civility  to 
country, they  fliow  them  very  much  civility  \ftr*ngers. 
and  as  foon  as  the  compliments  are  over  on 
both  fides,  the  wives,  or  female  llaves  bring 
water,  palm-oil,  or  a  fort  of  ointment  like 
greafe,  to  walk  and  anoint  the  ftranger  : 
as  was  pradlifed  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world  by  the  eaftern  nations,  who  ufed  to 
walla  and  anoint  the  feet  of  their  guefts ;  as 
for  inftance,  in  Abraham,  walking  the  hea¬ 
venly  guefts  that  were  fent  to  him;  Gen, 
xviii.  4.  and  our  Saviour  wafhing  the  feet 
of  his  difciples. 

When  a  king,  or  other  Black  of  the  high- 
eft  rank  defigns  to  vifit  another  of  the  fkme  kinp,?^c4' 
degree,  and  is  come  to  or  near  the  village 
or  place,  where  the  perfon  to  be  vifited  re- 
fides,  he  commonly  fends  fome  of  his  re¬ 
tinue  to  compliment  him  ;  who  fends  one 
of  his  own  train  back  with  the  other  that 
came  to  him,  to  return  the  compliment  to 
the  vifitor,  and  aflfure  him  of  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  In  the  mean  time  his  foldiers,  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four  hundred  are  drawn 
up  in  the  market-place,  or  before  the  palace, 
to  do  honour  to  his  gueft,  who  advances 
but  llowly,  attended  by^  a  great  number  of 
armed  men,  who  all  leap  and  dance  with  a 
fort  of  martial  cadence  and  noife. 

U  u  u 


Being 
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Barrot.  Being  thus  cOme  to  the  place  where  the 
perlbn  vifited  fits,  expefling  his  coining, 
he  detaches  all  his  armed  attendants  of  any 
diftindlion  to  prefent  their  hands,  by  way 
of  filutation  to  the  others  men,  that  are 
about  him,  as  well  as  to  the  mafter.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  the  two  kings,  or 
great  men,  each  carrying  his  fhield,  ap¬ 
proach  one  another.  If  the  vifiter  be  of 
a  higher  degree  than  the  other,  or  the  latter 
inclin’d  to  give  him  an  extraordinary  re^ 
ception,  he  embraces  and  bids  him  wel¬ 
come  three  times  fuccelTively  ;  but  if  he  who 
vifits  be  of  an  inferior  rank,  then  the  vifited 
makes  three  feveral  advances  to  welcome 
him,  each  time  only  prefenting  his  hand, 
and  filliping  his  middle  finger.  This  done^ 
the  vifitant  fits  down,  with  his  retinue,  di- 
reftly  before  the  other,  expelling  his  com¬ 
ing  to  welcome  him,  with  his  attendants  *, 
which  the  vifited  prefently  performs,  by 
three  circular  advances,  and  then  returns 
to  his  own  place  and  fits  down,  fending 
fome  officers  to  falute  the  reft  of  the  vifit- 
ing  company,  to  enquire  after  their  health, 
and  the  occafion  of  their  coming,  which  the 
chief  generally  anfwers  by  mefiengers  of 
his  own. 

Tedious  ^  This  ceremony  commonly  lafts  an  hour 
or  till  the  vifited  rifes,  and  defires 
his  friend  to  go  into  his  houfe,  where  he 
caufes  him  to  be  prefented  by  the  great 
men  of  the  village,  with  ffieep,  fowls, 
yams,  potatoes,  or  other  acceptable  things  *, 
befides  which,  there  are  many  other  cere¬ 
monies  too  tedious  to  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned. 

Trofejjions.  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Blacks 
on  the  Gold  Coajl  were  naturally  inclinable 
to  feek  their  eafe,  and  averfe  to  labour  i 
it  is  certain  never thelefs,  that  there  are  very 
many  who  induftrioufly  apply  themfelves 
to  fome  particular  profeffion,  or  handicraft, 
as  merchants^  fadfors  or  brokers,  gold  and 
hlack-fnUhs,  fijhermen,  canoe,  or  houfe  car^ 
penters,  falt-^boilers,  potters,  mat-makers,  huf- 
bandmen,  porters,  watermen  ox  padlers,  and 
foldiers  in  each  of  which  profeffions  they 
not  only  endeavour  to  live,  but  to  grow 
rich,  being  much  encouraged  fo  to  do  by 
the  example  of  the  Europeans,  to  whom 
they  are  now  nothing  inferior  in  covetouf- 
nefs  j  whereas  formerly  they  were  fatisfied 
with  bare  neceflaries  to  fupport  life. 

Having  from  the  beginning  of  this  de¬ 
fcription  refolved  not  to  omit  any  minute 
circumftance  that  ffiould  occur  to  my  me¬ 
mory,  I  ftiall  now  give  fome  account  of 
each  of  the  aforefaid  profeflions  on  the 
Gold  Coaji  *,  tho’  fome  perhaps  may  think  it 
too  trivial,  yet  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
others  no  lefs  judicious,  wherefore  I  ffiall 
take  them  in  the  fame  order  as  mentioned 
above. 


Merchants. 


T  Have  before  obferved,  that  trading  isvirfitrade 

the  employment  of  the  prime  Blacks,^^^^^- 
both  in  rank  and  riches.  The  French,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  having  been  pof- 
feflfed  of  the  caftle  of  Mina,^ox  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years,  without  interruption,  from  their 
firft  founding  of  it  in  the  year  1383,  and  the 
Portuguefe  having  fupplanted  them  in  1484  5 
each  of  thofe  two  nations  had  in  a  manner 
the  foie  trade  on  that  coaft,  during  thofe 
former  centuries,  furnifiiing  the  natives  with 
many  things  they  had  never  before  feen 
or  heard  of;  which  prov’d  fo  acceptable 
and  ufeful  to  them  all  in  general,  as  well 
on  the  faid  coaft  as  far  up  the  inland,  that 
thofe  near  the  fea  embraced  the  commerce 
from  the  firft  coming  of  the  French  among 
them  ;  buying  their  goods  to  fell  again  to 
the  inland  people  neareft  to  them,  who 
again  carried  thofe  goods  to  others  more 
remote  ;  and  fo  from  hand  to  hand  they 
convey’d  them  even  beyond  the  river  Niger, 
the  prices,  as  may  be  imagin’d,  advancing 
the  farther  they  were  carried,  and  yet  the 
commodities  were  every  where  acceptable, 
as  being  not  only  new,  but  alfo  ufeful. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  myftery  of  Trade 
was  well  eftablifii’d  among  thofe  people, 
in  every  part  of  it,  many  of  them  applying 
themfelves  wholly  to  it,  and  the  profit 
being  confiderable,  many  from  the  inland, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  come  down  to 
the  coaft,  to  buy  European  goods  of  the 
Portuguefe  and  other  Whites,  to  furniffi  the 
markets  in  their  feveral  provinces ;  others 
fettling  there  with  their  families,  as  brokers 
and  factors  for  their  correfpondents,  re- 
fiding  in  remoter  parts,  great  numbers  of 
which  fort  are  to  be  found,  fettled  at  many 
places  under  the  European  forts,  efpecially 
at  Commendo,  Mina,  Corfo,  Mouree,  Cor- 
mentin,  and  Acra,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before.  Thus  in  procefs  of  time,  from  ge¬ 
neration  to  generation,  the  refort  of  trading 
Blacks  has  been  greater  and  greater,  as  the 
feveral  European  fettlements  at  the  coaft 
have  encreafed  the  plenty  of  goods,  and 
confequently  leflened  their  prices ;  which 
has  been  a  greater  encouragement  to  thofe 
people  to  drive  the  greater  trade  in  the  re¬ 
mote  inland  countries,  and  by  it  very  many 
have  been  vaftly  enriched,  and  fo  eafily  in¬ 
duced  to  perpetuate  fo  beneficial  a  profeffion 
in  their  pofterity. 

I  have  been  told,  that  when  the  Euro  Blacks 
peans  firft  came  acquainted  with  thofe  people,-^^^^^-^ 
many  of  the  inland  Blacks,  who,  as  well  ^ 
out  of  curiofity  as  for  profit,  ventured  to 
come  down  to  the  coaft,  to  {eeWhiu  men, 
a  thing  wholly  new  to  them,  they  were 
afraid  to  come  near  them  becaufe  of  the 
whitenefs  of  their  complexion;  and  much 
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lefs  would  they  venture  to  go  aboard  their 
Ihips,  being  frighted  at  the  fwelling  and 
breaking  of  the  waves,  and  becaufe  fuch 
as  ever  did  hazard  themfelves  were  fea  Tick, 
having  never  been  ufed  to  that  element, 
which  had  fuch  violent  operation  on  them, 
that  fome  died  of  it.  This  fo  much  daun¬ 
ted  thofe  inland  people,  that  when  return¬ 
ed  home,  they  thought  it  befl:  to  employ 
as  faftors  or  brokers,  either  fome  of  thofe 
Blacks  living  on  the  coaft,  or  fome  of  their 
own  kindred  or  country- men,  fent  to  fettle 
there  and  do  bufmefsfor  them, allowing  them 
a  competent  profit  out  of  the  goods  they 
fhould  buy,  for  their  account.  Thence  as 
the  trade  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more,  the  number  of  thofe  fadlors 
Or  brokers  has  alfo  multiplied  to  what  they 
now  are  •,  as  has  the  number  of  fairs  and 
markets  in  many  parts  of  that  vaft  coun¬ 
try. 

Thofe  Guinea  merchants  and  fadtors  com¬ 
monly  go  aboard  the  Europeans  Ihips  and 
to  the  forts,  or  fadtories,  to  buy  fuch  goods 
as  they  have  occafion  for,  either  for  their 
proper  account,  or  by  commifiion. 

Thofe  who  go  aboard  the  flaipSj  which 
many  do  as  foon  as  they  fee  them  at  an¬ 
chor,  often  going  out,  when  they  only 
hear  of  their  being  near  their  places  of  a- 
bode,  in  fmall  neat  canoes,  paddled  by 
two  Blacks.^  the  merchant  or  fadtor  fitting 
in  the  middle  of  it  on  a  little  v/ooden 
feat,  or  ftool,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
his  cymiter  by  him,  and  a  bafket  of  rufhes 
or  ftraw  to  hold  the  things  he  intends  to 
buy  *,  and  for  fear  the  canoe  fliould  over-fet. 
Trading  HS  often  happens,  he  keeps  the  gold  which 
aioard.  is  to  purchafe  the  goods  he  defigns  to  buy 
in  a  little  leather  bag,  or  a  fmall  box, 
made  faft  to  the  girdle  that  is  about  his 
waift,  or  in  a  fort  of  handkerchief  well  tied 
about  his  neck,  fo  as  it  may  be  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  him  in  fwimming,  if  he  fliould 
have  occafion,  till  the  paddlers  have  turned  it 
up  again,  and  thrown  out  the  water,  which 
they  do  very  deXteroufly,  and  in  a  ihort 
time,  tho’  the  fea  runs  never  fo  high  ;  as  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Blacks  The  quantity  of  gold  a  fadtor  commonly 
carries  aboard  Ihips,  confifls  of  fifteen,  twen- 
memortes.  j-y^  qj.  jjjore  fmall  parcels,  wrapped  up  in 
bits  of  Huff,  or  linen,  or  leather,  tied  at 
the  top,  like  a  purfe  and  tho*  I  never 
could  obferve  any  mark  on  any  of  the 
many  I  had  thus  brought  aboard,  yet 
thofe  fadtors  exadfly  know  whofe  every 
parcel  is,  and  what  goods  they  are  ordered 
to  purchafe  with  it,  and  that  without  any 
other  help  than  ftrength  of  memory  *,  the 
Blacks,  as  I  have  faid,  being  utter  ftrangers 
to  writing  and  reading. 


Each  perfon  that  employs,  gives  them  Barbot. 
his  gold  by  weight  afliore ;  and  if  that 
weight  falls  fhort  aboard,  or  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fadlories,  when  they  go  thither  to  buy 
goods,  he  makes  it  up  out  of  fome  of  the 
other  parcels,  taking  notice  of  the  quantity, 
to  be  accountable  to  the  owners. 

The  difference  in  weight  often  occafions  European 
great  contefts  between  the  fupercargo  of  the/''^”'^- 
Blip  and  the  African  fadtors  •,  becaufe  many 
of  our  Europeans  miking  no  fcruple  to 
weigh  the  gold  by  a  heavier  weight  than 
they  ought,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the 
Blacks  can  fcarce  fubmit  to  be  fo  bafely 
impofed  upon,  and  fome  will  rather  return 
to  fhore  without  purchafing  any  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  took  notice  of  fe-  cheats  of 
veral  of  thofe  fadtors,  who,  either  to  make^^^^^^^^^* 
the  parcel  of  gold  anfwer,  or  exceed*  would 
(lily  blow  upon  the  fcale  it  was  in  ;  others 
making  a  fhow,  as  if  they  added  more 
gold*  would  take  it  up  between  their  nails, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  very  long, 
and  the  tops  of  their  fingers. 

They  are  generally  very  cautious  in  nh^Cautionf 
choice  of  the  wares  they  are  to  buy,  whe-”^-^* 
ther  well  conditioned,  and  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  famples,  or  of  the  ufual 
ftandard  :  and  this  ever  fince  the  Europeans 
were  fo  bafe  as  to  difgrace  themfelves 
formerly  feveral  times  by  impofing  on  thofe 
people  j  for  till  then  the  Blacks  having  an 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  candor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  IVhite  men,  took  whatfoever  they 
fold  them  upon  content,  without  any 
ferutiny  or  examination. 

I  fhall  hereafter  fet  down  at  length  the 
feveral  forts  of  European  goods,  common¬ 
ly  fold  at  the  Gold  Coajl^  and  the  ufes  they 
are  put  to. 

The  Blacks,  who  buy  goods  aboard  fifips,  Merchants 
for  their  proper  account,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  in  the  fummer  feafon,  for  the  molt  part 
keep  them  to  difpofe  of,  when  the  bad 
Weather  comes  on,  there  being  fewer  tra¬ 
ding  fhips  at  that  time. 

I'hc  profit  of  the  brokers,  or  fadtors,  \‘s>Taclors. 
alfo  considerable  \  for  the  inland  people, 
who  by  reafon  of  their  remotenefs  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ufual  prices  thofe  goods 
are  fold  at,  are  generally  impofed  on  by 
thofe  brokers,  or  defrauded  by  them  in  the 
weight  or  meafure  :  and  tho’  fome  of  thofe 
who  employ  brokers  to  buy  for  them,  are 
themfelves  at  times  prefent  aboard  the  fliips, 
yet  thofe  crafty  faftors  will  cheat  them  to 
their  faces,  either  in  concert  with  tlie  fuper¬ 
cargo,  or  by  amufing  them  with  fome  flam, 
whilft  another  broker  or  Black,  who  is  in 
the  fecret,  cuts  olh  fome  part  of  the  linen 
and  fluff  he  has  bought  for  them,  or  alters 
the  weight  of  what  is  weighable,  or  mixes 
liquors  with  water.  As  for  inftance  of  this/r4«</. 
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BARROT.f|-^^y(_|  in  liquids-,  1  have  feen  fome  in  cape 
Cor  jo  roadj  who  by  that  means  gained  three 
anchors  of  brandy  at  one  time,  on  a  parcel 
they  had  bought  for  others.  The  better  to 
conceal  their  knavery,  they  leave  that  aboard 
till  night,  which  they  have  defrauded  others 
of  in  the  day,  and  then  return  aboard  to 
x::onvey  it  privately  afliore,  running  it  in  the 
dark,  to  prevent  its  being  feized  by  the 
Dutch  ftdfors,  at  fuch  places  as  are  under 
their  jurifdiftion,  or  at  other  places  exempt 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  to  five 
the  king’s  cuftom  or  duties. 

Another  way  thofe  factors  have  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  principals,  is  in  the  weighing  of 
the  gold  they  are  to  be  intruded  with  to 
buy  goods:  when  the  crafty  knaves  will 
put  their  hands  into  the  fcales,  as  it  were 
to  pick  out  fome  gravel  or  fmall  ftones, 
that  happen  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  it, 
and  fome  of  the  gold  never  fiils  to  be 
lodged  under  their  long  hooked  nails, 
whence  they  convey  it  into  their  mouth, 
nofe,  or  ears,  and  fometimes  between  their 
toes.  In  fhort  they  are  mod  expert  thieves, 
and  perhaps  ’  in  that  dexterity  outdo  the 
mod  fkilful  of  the  ancient  Lacede7nomans. 

Frefents  They  alfo  are  confiderable  gainers  by  the 

maJe  dady  or  prefent,  which  the  Europeans,  either 

them.  aboard  their  fhips,  or  in  the  forts  or  fac¬ 

tory  mud  unavoidably  make  them,  when 
they  have  agreed  for  any  parcel  of  goods 
which  leads  me  to  fay  fomething  in  particu¬ 
lar  concerning  thofe  prefents. 

Introduced  The  Dutch  fitd  brought  up  that  difagree- 

h  the  aPie  and  burdenfome  cudom.  Their  defign 
at  fird  was  only  to  draw  off  the  Blacks  from 
trading  with  the  Portuguefe ;  but  thofe 
people  having  once  found  the  fweet,  could 
never  be  broke  of  it,  tho’  the  Periuguefe 
were  adlually  expelled  all  the  places  of  trade 
they  had  been  poffeiTed  -of  on  the  coad ; 
but  it  became  an  inviolable  cudom,  for  all 
Europeans  as  well  as  the  Dutch.  Some  of 
thofe  people  are  fo  very  eager,  that  they 
will  demand  it  with  much  importunity,  e- 
ven  before  they  bargain  for  any  thing,  which 
is  a  great  trouble  and  lofs,  becaufe  it  lowers 
the  profit  upon  goods,  by  four  or  five  per 
Cent,  and  occafions  great  conteds  and  cla¬ 
mours;  many  of  the  Blacks  not  reding  fii- 
tisfied  with  what  is  offered  them,  efpecially 
the  poorer  fort. 

Other  Another  encumbrance  introduced  alfo  by 
the  Dutch,  before  they  were  fettled  in  a  com¬ 
pany,  exclufive  to  all  others  of  their  nation, 
and  which  is  alfo  extended  to  all  other 
Europeans  trading  thither,  is,  that  feveral 
fliips  happening  in  thofe  times  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  on  that  coad,  each  particular  com¬ 
mander,  or  fuper-cargo,  offered  fome  par¬ 
ticular  gratification  to  fuch  broker  or  fac¬ 
tor,  as  would  prefer  him  in  the  fale  of  his 
cargo,  and  procure  him  mod  buyers  ;  and 


promifed  them  dill  greater  rewards,  if  they 
would  bring  them  fome  of  the  rich  inland 
traders,  becaufe  thofe  generally  buy  much  •: 

greater  quantities  of  goods,  than  any  of  \ 

thofe  living  on  the  fhore.  This  pradtice  is  j 

dill  more  and  more  in  ufe  at  this  time,  ; 

when  the  number  of  trading  fhips  from 
many  parts  of  Europe,  is  far  greater  than 
it  was  formerly,  and  confequently  obliges 
every  agent  oi  commander,  to  procure 
what  cudomers  he  can  by  fuch  promifes 
and  gratifications. 

The  merchants  and  fadtors  generally  come 
aboard  the  fhips,  a  little  after  fun-rifing, 
with  the  land-breeie,  which  makes  the  fea 
pretty  calm  ;  and  return  again  afhore  a- 
boLitnoon,  with  the  fea- breeze,  which  they 
call  Agombretou,  before  it  blows  too  frefh  Going  d~  1 
and  the  fea  runs  high.  If  they  have  board  md\ 
of  the  inland  people  with  them,  they  will  I 

return  afhore  about  eleven  of  the  clock, 
jud  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeze,  before 
the  fea  is  rough  ;  becaufe  thofe  inland 
Blacks  cannot  endure  it ;  and  at  their  land¬ 
ing  on  the  beach,  they  are  met  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  young  Blacks,  who  ufually  wait 
there  about  that  time,  for  the  return  of 
the  canoes,  fome  to  unlade  the  goods  they 
are  loaded  with,  and  others  to  carry  the 
canoes  afhore,  and  lay  them  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  upwards  on  fome  fhort  pods  duck  in 
the  ground  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  may 
dry  the  fooner  ;  and  for  that  fervice  the 
owners  of  the  canoes  allow  them  a  certain 
reward,  either  of  the  faid  goods  in  fpecie, 
or  in  gold  Krakra.  Their  bufinefs  is  alfo  to 
help  when  canoes,  either  empty  or  laden, 
chance  to  be  over-fet,  as  it  often  does,  when 
they  come  near  the  beach,  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  waves.  Upon  fuch  occafions 
they  are  not  eafily  fatisfied  with  what  is 
given  them,  pleading  great  merit. 

Thofe  who  come  from  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries,  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  either  a- 
fhore,  or  aboard  their  Ihips,  are  for  the 
mod  part  flaves  ;  one  of  which  number,  in 
whom  the  mader  confides  mod,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  the  chief  of  that  caravan  a-foot, 
the  goods  bought  being  carried  by  thofe 
flaves  to  their  habitations  up  the  country,  ried  by 
as  ufing  neither  carts  nor  horfes.  Thefe/a'vw- 
flaves  carry  all  on  their  fhoulders  or  backs, 
fo  that  if  there  be  any  confiderable  parcel 
of  goods,  it  requires  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  flaves  to  tranfport  it  fo  far,  efpecially 
when  the  goods  are  ponderous,  as  lead,  iron, 
or  tin ;  two  or  three  hundred  weight  where¬ 
of,  requires  fifty  men  or  more.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  commonly  fliow  much  civility  to  the 
chiefs  of  Inch  companies  of  daves,  and  are 
fo  far  from  treating  them  according  to  their 
fervile  condition,  that  they  dudy  all  ways  to 
oblige  them,  well  knowing  they  are  in  fpe- 
cial  favour  with  their  maders,  and  may  go 

to 
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to  other  European  forts  or  fhips  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  often  better  ufed  than  their 
mafters  would  be  if  prefent. 

Hen  hired.  Thole  inland  Blacks.,  who  come  down 
without  Haves  of  their  own  to  carry  back 
the  commodities  purchafed,  hire  either 
free-men  or  Haves,  who  commonly  live 
under  the  forts,  at  fuch  rates  as  they  can 
agree  upon,  according  to  the  diftance  of 
the  places  the  goods  are  to  be  carried  to  ; 
which  is  a  confiderable  advantage  to  thofe 
at  the  coaH,  tho’  the  money  is  hardly 
enough  earned,  thofe  poor  wretches  having 
high  hills  to  climb,  and  bad  ways  to  pais. 

The  caravans  go  generally  well  armed 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  robbers,  and 
wild  beafts. 

Slaves  fold.  The  merchants  and  fadbofs  on  that  coail 
pay  for  the  commodities  they  buy,  not  only 
in  gold,  but  in  Haves,  wliich  they  call  by 
the  Portuguefe  name  Ccitivos.,  carrying  two, 
three,  or  more  aboard  together  in  a  canoe. 
Sometimes  they  in  that  manner  carry  great 
numbers  of  Haves  aboard,  at  other  times 
fewer,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  at 
peace  or  war  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
year  1682,  I  could  get  but  very  few,  be- 
caufe  there  was  at  that  time  almoH;  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace  among  the  Blacks  along  the 
coafl:  •,  and  confcquently  they  were  two  or 
three  pieces  of  eight  a  man  dearer  than 
at  my  former  voyage.  I  Hrall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  Haves, 
confider’d  as  a  peculiar  commodity. 

Nffwory.  There  are  very  few  elephant’s  teeth  fold 
along  the  coaH;,for  tho’  the  natives  have  them 
from  the  inland  countries,  or  from  thecoafts 
of  Efuaqua  and  Congo.,  brought  in  canoes, 
they  commonly  make  ufe  of  them  to  make 
blowing  horns,  or  trumpets,  and  in  other 
ways,  as  for  rings  about  their  arms,  iEc. 

Nor  is  there  any  quantity  of  wax  to  be 
had,  unlefs  it  be  accidentally,  though  there 
is  enough  of  it ;  but  the  natives  having  learnt 
to  make  candles  of  it,  ipend  it  that  way. 

Fishermen^ 

'^redtoit.  bufinefs  of  fifhing  is  there  look’d 

'  upon  as  next  to  trading,  and  thofe 

who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  fort  of  people.  Thofe  who  follow 
that  profeHion  bring  up  their  fons  to  it  from 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  at  Anta,  Commendo., 
Mina.,  Corfo.,  Monree,  Cormenlin.,  and  fome 
other  fea-towns  to  the  eaftward  ;  but  the 
greateft  number  is  at  Commendo,  Mina, 
and  Cormentin. 

ftflmg  From  each  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  places 
Uckle,  there  commonly  go  out  every  morning  in 
the  week,  except  fuefday,  which  is  their 
fabbath,  or  day  of  reft,  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  eight  hundred  fmall  canoes,  each  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  foot  long,  and  three 
or  four  in  breadth  j  and  put  out  about  two 
VoL;  V. 
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leagues  to  fea,  commonly  with  one  paddler,BARBOT. 
or  rower,  befides  the  fiftiermen  i  and  fomel^'^V^# 
with  two,  as  alfo  their  fifhing  tackle,  con- 
Hfting  of  great  and  fmall  hooks,  and  harp¬ 
ing  irons,  which  they  ufe  dexterouHy  when 
the  hooks  have  caught  a  fifh  too  big  for 
the  line  to  bear.  They  are  alfo  furniHied 
with  calling,  and  other  large  nets,  fome 
twenty,  and  others  twenty  four  fathom  long, 
made  of  the  coco  thread  or  yarn  which 
they  fpin,  and  of  which  their  lines  are 
alfo  made.  They  place  their  nets  in  the 
fea  over  night,  not  far  from  the  Ihore,  in 
the  months  of  Odloher  and  November,  fe- 
curing  the  two  ends  with  Hones,  and  draw 
them  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  com¬ 
monly  full  of  all  forts  of  fifh  ;  the  coaft 
being  every  where  plentifully  ftored,  as  I 
have  already  obferved. 

Every  filherman  always  carrries  a  kf- Manner  vf 
miter  in  his  canoe,  with  fome  bread,  WAZec,  fiJJnng. 
and  a  little  fire,  on  a  flat  large  ftone,  to  roaft 
fifti,  when  he  has  occafion.  The  rower,  or 
paddler  commonly  fits  at  the  ftern, paddling 
very  Howly,  and  the  other  ftands,  both  of 
them  plying  the  fifh  with  long  and  Brort 
lines^  fome  of  which  have  five  or  fix  hooks 
hanging  at  them.  Some  make  faft  a  line 
about  their  heads,  others  holding  it  in  their 
hands ;  and  thus  I  have  often  feen  them 
draw  up  five  or  fix  fifties  at  one  call  of  a 
line.  They  labour  thus  till  about  noon, 
and  feldom  later,  becaufe  then  the  wind 
begins  to  blow  very  frefh,  and  fo  they  re¬ 
turn  aftiore  with  the  fea-breeze,  each  canoe 
being  generally  well  ftor’d  with  fifti,  there 
being  fuch  plenty  in  that  fea,  as  has  been 
faid.  Thofe  who  flay  out  later,  defign  to 
difpofe  of  their  fifti  aboard  the  fhips  for 
brandy,  garlick,  hooks,  and  other  inconfi- 
derable  things  ;  as  thread,  needles,  pipes^ 
pins,  tobacco,  bugles,  ordinary  knives,  old 
hats,  old  coats,  fmall  ordinary  looking- 
glafles,  (Ac. 

Thefe  men,  by  conftant  pradice,  are  be¬ 
come  very  dexterous  at  their  trade  of  fifti- 
iiig,  and  ’tis  no  fmall  diverfion  to  fee  fo 
great  a  number  of  canoes  at  that  fport.  If „  rn 

a  fword-fifh,  or  any  other  of  the  greateft 
bulk, happens  to  be  in  the  net  they  have  laid 
in  the  fea  over  night,  it  is  certainly  torn  to 
pieces  *,  but  if  the  owner  of  the  net  has 
notice  of  it  in  time,  he  defires  the  aftiftance 
of  his  friends,  and  two  or  three  canoes  go 
out  together,  provided  with  ftrong  harping- 
irons  to  ftrike  it,  and  the  Blacks  being  fond 
of  that  fifti  above  any  other,  one  of  them 
makes  amends  for  two  or  three  nets  torn,  by 
the  price  it  yields. 

They  catch  the  Machoran,  by  the  t)utch 
call’d,  B aerd- Manet ie,  and  by  the  Englijh,  ^ 
Cat-fijh,  with  nets  fpread  floating,  and 
faftened  to  two  little  poles,  to  which  they 
tie  iron  bells,  like  thofe  put  about  the 

X  X  X  necks 
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Barbot.  necks  of  cows  in  feveral  parts  of  FMrope^ 
which  being  fhaken  by  the  waves,  make 
a  tinkling  noife,  that  attra6ls  this  fort  of 
fifh,  and  brings  it  into  the  net.  I  have 
been  told,  that  cod  is  taken  after  that  man¬ 
ner  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  but  do  not  re¬ 
member  wherek 

They  alfo  take  river  filTa  with  proper 
nets,  and  feveral  forts  of  inifruments,  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  but  notin  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  fea  affords.  They  are  generally 
indefatigable  at  this  employment,  at  the 
proper  times  and  feafons. 

Night-  T here  are  feveral  ways  of  fifhing  by  night, 
both  up  the  country  and  at  the  coaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety  of  places.  Some  of 
the  Blacks  at  the  coaft,  in  the  night  hold  in 
one  hand  a  piece  of  combuftible  wood 
flami  g,  having  firft  eiipped  it  in  oil  or 
rofin  •,  and  in  the  other  a  fmall  dart  or 
fpear,  with  which  they  ftrike  the  fifh, 
which  commonlv  makes  to  the  light.  Others 
have  a  gentle  fire  always  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe,  the  fides  whereof 
being  bor’d  through,  at  certain  diftances, 
the  light  ftrikes  through  upon  the  water, 
and  attrafts  the  fifli,  which  they  alfo  ftrike 
with  their  fpears. 

Another  Others  go  into  the  water  up  to  their 
middle,  with  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bafket  in  the  other,  which  they  clap  upon 
the  fifh,  and  take  it  ;  but  this  way  of  fifli- 
ing,  being  fubjedt  to  unlucky  accidents 
from  the  fharks,  often  playing  near  the 
beach,  few  dare  follow  it,  for  fear  of  being 
devour’d  by  thofe  ravenous  monfters. 
shark-  When  they  defign  to  take  fharks,  which 
fifhing-  is  often  done,  as  well  to  deftroy  the  fpecies, 
having  a  particular  hatred  to  it,  for  the 
mifehief  it  does,  as  for  the  benefit  they 
reap  by  felling  them  to  the  inland  people, 
who  arc  fond  of  it  dried  in  the  fun,  they 
ufe  proper  hooks  and  lines  and  when  one 
of  the  larger  fize  has  fwallowed  the  bait, 
they  help  one  another  to  tow  it  aftiore,' 
and  diftribute  it  among  the  people,  by 
whom  it  is  eaten  in  revenge,  as  has  been 
elfev/here  obferved. 

Fifimg  in  They  alfo  take  abundance  of  very  good 
Jhoal-  large  and  fmall  fifh,  between  the  rocks,  near 
the  fliore,  where  the  water  is  fliallow  enough, 
killing  them  with  a  fort  of  iron  tool,  fhaped 
much  like  that  with  which  the  country 
people  of  Aulnix  in  France,  and  the  ifle  of 
Rhe  kill  congers.  Among  the  various  forts 
of  fifh  they  catch,  is  that  they  call  the 
King-fi/h,  very  good,  and  of  a  delicious  tafte. 
Mufcles.  They  there  get  great  ftnre  of  mufcles,  as 
fweet  as  thofe  of  Charon  near  Rochel,  and 
accounted  excellent  food  in  their  proper 
feafon. 

oifiers.  They  have  alfo  fi.ich  large  oifters,  that 
two  or  three  of  them  will  fill  a  man,  but 
they  are  commonly  tough,  and  the  beft 


way  of  eating  them  is  boil’d,  and  then  cut 
in  pieces  and  fry’d. 

Small  fifli  is  alfo  taken  there  with  small j 

of  canvas,  or  other  coarfe  fluff,  holding 
the  ends  of  it  with  both  hands,  underwater, 
and  raifing  it  up  haftily,  when  they  fee  any 
fifh  fwimming  over  itk 

B  L  A  C  K-S  M  I  T  H  S. 

HE  chief  handicraft  at  which  thefe 
Blacks  are  beft  fkilled,  is  fmithery  ;  of 
which  I  fhall  now  fpeak.  The  black-fmiths 
there,  many  of  whom  are  at  Boutroe,  Com- 
mendo,  Mina,  Berku^  and  other  places, 
with  fuch  forry  tools  as  they  have,  can 
make  all  forts  of  martial  weapons  they 
have  occafion  for,  guns  only  excepted ; 
they  alfo  make  whatfoever  is  requifite  for 
husbandry,  and  for  their  houfhold  ufes. 

Tho  ’they  have  no  fteel,  yet  they  make  their 
cy miters,  and  other  cutting  inftruments. 

Their  principal  tools  are  a  hard  ftone, 
inftead  of  an  anvil,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a 
fmall  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  four 
noffels,  an  invention  of  their  own,  and 
blows  very  ftrong.  Their  files  of  leverai 
fizes,  are  at  leaft  as  well  temper’d  as  we 
can  make  them  in  Europe.  Hammers  of 
all  fizes  they  have  from  the  Dutch.  Their 
forges  are  commonly  fmaller  than  ours. 

G  o  L  D-S  M  I  T  H  s. 

HEY  outdo  the  blackfmiths  in  their curiouj  \ 
performances,  as  having  been  taught 
their  art  by  the  French,  Portuguefci  and 
Dutch,  in  former  times,  and  now  make  of 
fine  gold,  breaft-plates,  helmets,  bracelets, 
idols,  hunting-horns,  pattins,  plates,  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  neck,  hatbands,  chain  and 
plain  rings,  buttons,  and  fliell-fifh ;  they 
alfo  caft  very  curioufly  all  forts  of  wild 
'  nd  tame  beafts  •,  the  heads  and  flceletons  of 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  oxen,  deer,  mon¬ 
keys,  goats,  kFc.  which  ferve  them  by  way 
of  idols,  either  in  plain  work,  orfiligrene,  all 
caft  in  moulds  ;  of  which  fort  I  brought  * 

over  feveral  pieces  of  figures,  but  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  a  perwinkle,  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  goofe-egg  ;  which  were  all  much 
admired  at  Rochel  and  Paris,  and  even  by 
the  beft  goldfmiths.  The  thread  and  con-  ’ 
texture  of  their  hatbands  and  chain-rings  | 

is  fo  fine,  that  I  am  apt  to  believe,  our  ' 

ableft  European  artifts  would  find  it  difficult  | 

to  imitate  them.  For  the  fatisfadtion  of  t 

the  reader  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  draw  I 

moft  of  the  pieces  of  both  gold-fmiths  and  \ 

black-fmiths  work  in  the  cut ;  which  being  Ptate  i: 
divided  into  three  parts,  I  lliall  here  give 
a  fiiort  account  of  them. 

In  the  firft  divifion  of  the  cut,  I  repre- 
fent  all  forts  of  martial  weapons,  as  alfo 
the  inftruments  for  tillage  and  houffiold 
ufes  •,  in  the  fecond,  under  it  all  the  varieties 

of 
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of  gold-fmiths  works ;  and  in  the  third 
again,  on  the  right  hand,  the  whole  variety 
of  their  mufical  inftruments,  either  for  di- 
verfion  or  war,  with  the  various  forts  of 
feats,  or  wooden  (tools. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  firft  divifion  : 

Arms,  Tools,  Musical  Instruments 
and  Ornaments  i 

sfear.  T  S  a  javelin  or  fpear,  with  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  the  javelin  having  a 
ring  in  the  middle  to  fallen  it  to  their  body 
when  they  travel. 

ioart.  L.  An  AJfaga'ja^  a  Moorijh  word  ufed 
in  Portuguefe^  and  thence  taken  by  the 
Blacks,  being  a  long  dart,  to  be  caft  at  a 
diftance,  with  another  fort  of  quiver,  and 
three  arrows  in  it.  The  quiver  they  hang 
about  their  (boulders,  at  a  leather  thong, 
or  belt,  as  mark’d  T.  Thefe  darts  are 
commonly  about  two  yards  long,  and  pretty 
large,  the  end  pointed  with  iron,  like  a 
pike,  and  fome  of  them  covered  with  iron 
a  fpan  or  two  in  length.  This  weapon 
ferves  them  inftead  of  a  cymeter  ;  that 
holding  their  fhield  in  the  left  hand,  they 
may  the  more  conveniently  dart  it  with 
the  right  for  they  have  commonly  fome 
body  to  carry  it  after  them,  when  they 
cannot  well  hang  it  on  their  fhoulders. 

Bom  and  Reptefents  their  bows  and  arrows,  at 

arrom.  prefent  not  much  ufed  by  them  at  the  coaft, 
excepting  tht  Aquaynhoe  Blacks,  who  are  molt: 
dexterous  at  (liooting  thofe  arrows,  which 
have  feathers  at  the  head,  and  are  pointed 
with  iron.  The  people  of  Afwine  ufed  to 
poifon  them  >  but  on  the  coaft  they  do 
not,  being  utter  ftrangers  to  poifon. 
Smalldm,  L.  0.  A  (mail  dart  to  be  caft  by  hand, 
about  a  yard  long,  and  very  fiender. 

Mz.ors.  O.  Razors,  with  which  they  ftiave  their 
beards. 

svords.  N.  Three  different  forts  of  fwords  or 
cymiters,  with  iron,  or  wooden  hilts,  or 
a  monkey’s  head  caft  in  gold,  and  look’d 
upon  as  facred,  or  a  fpell.  Two  of  the 
fwords  fhaped  like  chopping-knives,  being 
about  two  and  a  half,  or  three  handfuls  broad 
at  the  end,  about  one  at  the  hilt  ;  and 
three  or  four  fpans  long  at  moft,  bowing 
a  little  at  the  top.  Thofe  cutlaces 
are  very  ftrong,  but  commonly  fo  blunt, 
that  it  requires  two  or  three  ftrokes  to 
cut  off  a  head.  They  have  a  wooden  hilt 
and  guard,  adorned,  fometimes  on  the  one, 
and  fometimes  on  both  fides,  with  (mall 
round  knobs,  covered  with  a  fort  of  (kin, 
or  a  rope  black’d  with  the  blood  of  fome 
tame  bead.  Others  alfo  adorn  it  with  a 
tuft  of  horfediair.  Perfons  of  note  cover 
the  hilt  with  thin  plates  of  gold.  The 
leather  fcabbard  is  almoft  open  at  one 
fide,  to  which  they  hang,  by  way  of  or¬ 


nament  a  tyger’s  head,  or  a  large  red  (hell,  Barbot: 
to  enhance  the  value  of  it.  They  hano- 
thefe  cutlaces  at  their  left  hip,  byabelt^ 
girt  about  them  ;  or  elle  they  (lick  them’ 
in  the  clout  they  wrap  about  their  body, 
and  between  their  legs,  that  they  may  run 
the  fwifter,  when  they  go  to  war  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  and  have  alfo  about  them 
a  bandelier  belt,  with  about  twenty  bande- 
liers  hanging  to  it. 

M.  Another  fort  of  cy miter,  part  of  the 
edge  whereof  is  made  like  a  faw,  to 
off  the  bones  of  their  enemies.  The  pom¬ 
mel  is  the  muzzle  of  a  bead,  caft  in  gold, 
for  an  idol  or  fpell.  * 

This  fort  of  cymiter  or  cutlace,  muft 
be  a  particular  weapon,  ufed  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Ammonlt es ,  who  being  abo¬ 
minable  bloody  idolaters,  in  the  days  of 
David,  and  ufing  to  facriiice  their  own 
children  to  Moloch,  or  JVlalcheu,  making 
them  pafs  through  the  fire,  or  burning 
them  in  a  barbarous  manner,  as  we  read  in 
2  Kings  3.  andxxiii.  10.  and  AmV.xviii. 

21.  and  XX.  2,  lAc.  were  peculiar  at  invent¬ 
ing  of  horrid  torments  for  their  enemies, 
and  ufed  to  put  them  under  laws,  and  under 
iron  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron  •,  and  made 
them  pafs  through  the  brick-kilns,  as  may 
be  reasonably  conjectured  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  punifhments  David  infliCled  on  all  the 
towns  of  that  execrable  nation,  when  he 
had  taken  Rabbah,  their  royal  city,  by  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  caufing 
all  the  Ammonites,  according  to  the  equita¬ 
ble  rule,  call’d  Ley:  Lalionis,  to  be  put  to 
death,  by  the  fame  forts  of  torments  they 
had  put  others  to,  as  we  read,  ^Sam.  xii.  31. 

So  that  it  is  not  unlikely  thofe  lavage  Ammo¬ 
nites  might  alfo  have  invented  this  fort  of 
cymiter,  or  fword,  like  a  fiw  on  the  one 
fide;  which  by  the  their  neighbours, 

might,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  carried  into 
Africk,  and  by  degrees  convey’d  down  to 
the  Blacks  of  Guinea,  living  near  them. 

Some  of  thofe  exquiflte  torments  anciently 
ufed,  are  ftill  known  in  the  eaftern  parts  ; 
we  have  an  account  that  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
was  faw’d  in  two,  by  order  of  king  ManaJ- 
feh,  with  a  wooden  faw,  which  muft  have 
been  a  more  grievous  torture  than  if  it  had 
been  of  iron. 

P.  A  Ponyard,  or  Bayonet,  after  their 
manner. 

^  A  round  ax,  with  a  blunt  edge  on 
the  one  fide. 

R.  An  ax  of  another  form  ;  both  thefe  Axes. 
for  hufbandry. 

V.  An  ax  of  a  third  make,  to  hew,  or 
fell  timber. 

S.  A  fhield,  or  buckler,  of  drefs’d  shields. 
ther,  ufed  by  the  Blacks  of  note,  in  war, 

or  on  feftivals  ;  or  when  they  vifit  others  of 
an  equal  rank.  Thefe  (hields  are  four  or  five 

foot 
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BARBoT.foot  long,  and  three  in  breadth,  the  under 
par  t  made  of  oliers,  fome  of  th.em  cove¬ 
red  with  gilt  leather,  or  with  tygers  flcins, 
or  the  like.  Some  alfo  have  broad  thin 
copper-plates,  made  faft  to  each  corner, 
and  in  the  middle,  to  ward  off  arrows  and 
darts,  as  well  as  the  ftrokes  of  cutlaces  *, 
but  they  are  not  proof  againft  muflcet  balls. 
They  are  wonderful  dexterous  at  managing 
of  thefe  fl:iields,  which  they  hold  in  their 
left  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  right,  and 
Ikirmi filing  with  them  both  \  they  pht 
their  bodies  into  very  uncommon  poftureS) 
covering  themfelves  fo  nicely,  that  there 
is  no  pofTibility  of  touching  them,  2  Chrcn. 
xlv.  8.  Jj a  Judah ^  had  an  army  of 

three  hundred  thoufand  men,  armed  with 
hiields  or  bucklers  and  javelins,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  with 
fhields  and  arrows,  againft  the  king  of  E- 
thio'pia. 

S.  Another  fort  of  ftiield,  made  of  ofiers 
or  bulrufties,  for  the  common  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

Bums.  The  royal  drum,  ufed  when  a  king 

takes  the  field  and  heads  his  army,  adorned 
with  fpells,  fliells,  and  jaw-bones  of  their 
enemies  flain  in  battel.  The  found  of  it  is 
not  unlike  that  of  our  kettle-drums.  The 
body  of  it  is  a  piece  of  wood  made  hollow, 
covered  at  one  end  with  a  fheep-ftcin,  and 
left  open  at  the  other,  v>?hich  is  fet  on  the 
ground.  It  is  beaten  with  two  long  fticksj 
like  hammers,  and  fometimes  round,  as  in 
the  figure.  They  alfo  fometimes  beat  with 
a  ftrait  ftick,  or  with  their  hands.  To  be 
intrufted  with  this  drum,  is  looked  upon  as 
an  office  of  honour. 

They  have  above  ten  ftveral  forts  of 
drums,  moft  of  them  being  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed,  of’feveral  degrees  and  fizes. 
They  generally  beat  thefe  drums  in  con- 
fort  with  the  blowing  horns,  made  of  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  which  together  make  a  hide¬ 
ous  noife  ;  and  to  help  it  out,  they  fet  a  boy 
to  rattle  on  a  hollow  piece  of  iron,  with 
a  ftick  :  and  this  addition  is  fo  far  from 
rendring  the  noife  more  agreeable,  that  it  ra¬ 
ther  becomes  more  unfuppcrtable  to  our  ears. 

Tools.  4^  4.  Two  forts  of  tools  for  tillage. 

A  musket,  fv.  Such  a  mufket  as  they  buy  from 
Europeans.  They  handle  their  fire-arms 
very  cleverly,  difeharging  them  feveral 
ways,  when  drawn  up,  one  fitting  and  an¬ 
other  lying  down,  never  hurting  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Abundance  of  fire-arms,  gun-pow¬ 
der  and  ball  are  fold  there  by  all  the  tra¬ 
ding  Europeans.,  and  are  a  very  profitable 
commodity,  when  the  Blacks  of  the  coaft 
are  at  war  *,  yet  were  it  to  be  wifhed  they 
had  never  been  carried  thither,  confidering 
how  fatal  they  have  been,  and  will  ftill 
be  upon  occafion  in  the  hands  of  the  Blacks, 
to  Europeans,  who  for  a  little  gain  fur- 


niffi  them  with  knives  to  cut  their  own 
throats,  of  which,  each  nation  is  fenfible 
enough,  and  yet  none  will  forbear  to  carry 
that  commodity,  which  proves  fo  dange¬ 
rous  in  the  hands  of  thofe  Blacks  •,  and  the 
beft  excufe  we  have  for  this  ill  pradtice  is, 
that  if  one  does  not,  ftill  the  other  will  fell 
them  ;  if  the  French  do  not,  the  Dutch 
will  *,  and  if  they  ffiould  forbear  it,  the 
Englijh  or  others  would  do  it. 

In  the  fecend  and  under  Division. 

N  earthen  pot,  as  they  are  generally 
made  of  feveral  fizes,  large  and  fmall. 

Juft  under  the  pot,  a  woman’s  necklace, 
of  Contas  da  Ferra  and  Ap^ri,  adorned  with 
gold  fpells,  and  flips  of  the  facred  tree;  i 

inch  necklaces  are  reckoned  there  very  orna-  j 

mental,  and  coft  a  confiderable  I'um  of  j 

money. 

9.  A  gold  hat-band,  of  curious  rntbund.  j 

man-fhip.  J 

From  A.  to  B.  fundry  forts  of  their  j 

gold  toys  worn  as  fpells,  or  things  [xcred,  bracelets. 
and  bracelets  of  fix  forts,  one  of  them  fo 
Ions',  that  it  reaches  to  the  elbow  ;  and 
over  them  two  forts  of  flat  arm-rings.  Un¬ 
der  thofe  rings  fome  caft  heads  of  beafts,  ; 

ufed  alfo  as  fpells,  or  holy  things,  and 
near  the  biggeft  head  a  gold  bracelet, 
which  can  be  contracted,  or  extended,  as 
narrow,  or  as  wide  as  they  pleafe  on  the 
arm .  j 

Above  thofe  rings,  a  fmall  blowing  horn  norns.  i 
of  gold  ufed  by  the  better  fort.  I 

7.  A  piece  of  natural  gold  near  an  ounce  Natural 
in  weight,  which  I  have  ftill  by  me,  he-i^l^- 
ing  like  a  piece  of  a  ffiarp-pointed  rock. 

8.  A  large  whilk,  or  perwinkle,  caftcoW  per-  { 
in  gold  filigrene  work,  a  very  curious 

piece. 

6.  Two  Boufies,  or  Cauries,  Eaji-India 
fliells,  which  ferve  for  ornaments  in  neck¬ 
laces,  and  go  for  money  at  Fida  and  Ar- 
dra. 

4.  A  great  iron  pin,  with  a  fmall  femi-  Monep 
circle  at  the  end,  like  a  half  moon,  which 

is  current  money  at  fome  places,  for  a 
certain  value. 

1.  Small  fcalesof  their  making,  to  weigh 
gold. 

3.  The  beans,  or  peafe,  with  which  xhej  H'eights.  • 
weigh  gold  duft,  as  has  been  faid  before. 

5.  Little  wooden  fpoons  to  put  goUU/>oo»^.  . 
into  the  fcales,  or  take  it  out,  to  adjull  the 
weight. 

2.  Gold  Krakra,  which  is  their  fmall  Krakra 
money. 


In  the  third  Division,  on  the  right-hand. 


H.  Three  feveral  forts  of  wooden  ftools,  i'W/. 
or  feats,  as  commonly  ufed  by  the  better 

fort 
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fort  of  people,  and  cari'ied  about  with 
them,  when  they  go  a  vifiting. 

Others.  -2.  Two  different  forts  of  fmall  feats  or 
ftools,  which  they  always  carry  in  their 
fmall  canoes,  to  fit  on  in  the  middle  of  them. 
Horns.  G.  Blowing  horns,  made  of  elephants 
teeth,  of  feveral  fizes,  the  biggeft  of  which 
weigh  about  thirty  pounds  ;  they  have  a 
peculiar  art  to  hollow  them  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  At  the  lower  end  of  them  is  a 
piece  of  rope,  blacked  with  flieep  or  hens 
blood,  and  a  fquare  hole,  blowing  into 
which  makes  a  prepofterous  noife,  by  them 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  tone  and  meafurej 
and  altered  at  pleafure.  Sometimes  the 
tone  is  more  tolerable,  according  to  their 
fkill.  On  it  are  carved  many  figures  of 
men  and  beafts,  and  others  only  the  pro- 
ducl  of  fancy. 

mils.  F.  Three  forts  of  tinkling  bells,  which 
make  up  part  of  their  mufick. 

Cafiagnets.  E.  Two  forts  of  caflagnets  ufed  in  dancing. 
ilntes.  D.  Two  Hates,  dilfering  from  ours,  by 
having  ihore  holes. 

cittern.  C.  A  fort  of  cittern,  made  of  a  cala- 
bafh,  or  gourd,  over  which  is  a  long  nar- 
!  *  row  piece,  made  of  reeds  fet  clofe  to  one 

another  athwart  *,  and  over  all,  four  firings, 
which  give  the  found,  when  play’d  upon 
with  the  fingers,  after  the  manner  that  the 
Portuguefe  touch  the  guittar  *,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  the  Blacks  made  this  infirument  in 
imitation  of  that. 

mult.  B.  A  brafs  kettle,  with  two  flicks,  to 
beat  it,  in  mufical  manner. 
liTums.  A.  Two  feveral  forts  of  drums,  with 
their  flicks,  the  round  one  ufed  at  feafis 
and  in  war  *,  the  long  one  alfo  ferves 
fometimes  for  the  fame  ufes,  and  fome- 
times  in  religious  worfhip  to  honour  their 
deities,  or  upon  other  extraordinary  oc- 
cafionSi 

Tongs.  B.  A  pair  of  tongs,  with  a  flick  to  beat 
and  rattle  them,  being  another  of  their 
mufical  infiriiments. 

Of  thefe  and  all  other  things  reprefen- 
ted  in  the  figures,  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

In  relation  to  the  above-mentioned  houf- 
'  hold  goods  and  arms  of  t\\Q  Blacks,  it  may 

be  here  obferved,  as  to  their  weapons,  that 
i  they  are  much  like  thofe  ufed  by  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  being  fwords,  bows,  arrows, 
darts  and  lances  made  like  half-pikes ;  for 
the  lances  of  the  ancients  were  not  like 
Annm  t^ofe  of  our  former  horfemen,  with  large 
and  mo-  butt  ends ;  and  their  fwords  were  broad 
and  fhort.  It  is  faid  that  king  Saul  com- 
veapons.  nionly  held  a  lance  in  his  hand,  as  Homer 
gives  one  to  his  heroes,  and  the  Romans 
to  Efuirinus  and  their  other  Gods ;  which 
lances  exadtly  anfwer  the  Ajfagayas,  or  jave¬ 
lins  ufed  by  the  people  of  Guinea,  and 
many  other  Africans. 


The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  neverBARBor. 
wore  offenfive  arms,  but  in  war ;  nor  did 
the  Ifraelites,  who  had  the  fame  fort 
weapons.  David  commanding  his  men  to  peace. 
march  againfi  Nabal,  bid  them  take  their 
fwords,  tho*  they  were  then  fubjed:  to  per¬ 
petual  alarms.  The  cufiom  of  wearing 
fwords  at  all  times,  was  peculiar  to  the 
Gauls  and  Germans. 

The  defenfive  arms  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  Befenfive 
Romans,  and  Ifraelites  were  fhields,  and'*'''”^* 
bucklers,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  fome¬ 
times  greaves,  or  armour  for  the  thighs, 
which  was  very  rare  among  the  Ifraelites,  and 
much  more  among  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  houfes  among 
the  Ifraelites,  the  Leviticnl  law  often  men-^*’^'^^* 
tions  veflTels  of  wood  and  earth,  and  car- 
then  veflTels  were  mofi  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  before  luxury  had 
prevailed  among  thofe  nations.  Such  uten- 
fils  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
refrelhments  brought  to  David,  during  the 
war  with  Abfaloiti.  We  lee  what  was  rec¬ 
koned  neceflary  furniture  in  the  words  of 
the  Shunamite,  a  wealthly  woman,  who 
harboured  the  prophet  EUfoa  ;  Let  us  make 
a  little  chamber,  with  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and 
a  (loot,  and  a  candleftick,  for  the  prophet  *,  2 
Kings  iv.  lo.  The  candlefiick  there 
mentioned  mull  have  been  a  lamp,  for 
then  and  long  after  candies  were  not 
ufed,  and  all  people  burnt  oil  in  lamps. 

The  beds  were  commonly  mats,  or  car¬ 
pets  of  Dedan,  in  Arabia,  brought  by  the 
Arabs  to  Tyre ;  and  the  Tyrians,  who  drove 
a  great  trade  of  fifh  and  other  commodities 
with  the  Ifraelites,  conveyed  them  to  Jerifa- 
lem.  Thofe  beds  were  without  curtains,  and 
generally  placed  againfi  the  wall,  as  may 
be  obferved  by  the  account  of  Hezekiah. 

Perfons  of  the  highefi  rank  had  beds  of 
ivory,  perfumed  and  adorned  with  rich 
fiufis,  as  the  prophet  reproaches  the 
rich  Jews,  his  contemporaries. 

The  houfes  were  flat  roofed  and  ttrcul- Anchni 
fed,  the  windows  having  only  curtains  ox  houfes. 
lattices  before  them  :  and  there  were  no 
hearths  or  chimneys;  the  people  for  the 
mofi;  part  living  altogether  on  the  ground-^ 
floor. 

H  u  s  B  A  N  D  R  V. 

I  Have  already  fpoken  of  their  husban- 
bry,  which  is  but  indifferently  managed; 
which  fomc  will  attribute  to  their  fioth- 
ful  temper,  tho’  we  fee  in  other  things, 
by  what  has  been  faid,  they  are  as  in- 
dufirious  as  any  other  people  *,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  aferibed  to  the  frequent  wars 
among  them.  Whatfoever  the  reafon  may 
be,  they  are  very  often  in  want  of  corn, 
and  fometimes  come  almofi  to  a  famine; 
which  may  proceed  from  other  caufes,  fince 
Y  y  y  we 
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Bareot.  we  fee  the  fame  happens  in  the  moft  fruit- 
ful  countries  of  Europe^  where  people  might 
perifh,  if  not  fupplied  frorii  other  places. 

Canoes. 

A  X  /  Af,  Ackuon^  Boutroe^  Tacorarp 
^  Cotnmendoy  Corfnentin  and  JVineha^  are 
the  moll:  noted  places  for  canoes  *,  the  na- 

S\x.es.  tives  there  making  and  vending  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  yearly,  of  all  fizes,  both  to 
Europeans  and  their  neighbours.  The  lar- 
geft  are  forty  foot  long,  fix  in  breadth 
and  three  in  depth,  and  fo  from  this  fize 
down  to  the  fmalleft  fort ;  which,  as  has 
been  faid,  are  about  fourteen  foot  long, 
and  three  in  breadth,  few  reaching  to  four 
foot. 

■iheUr-  The  largelt  canoes  are  commonly  made 
at  Ax'im  and  Eacorary^  and  carry  eight, 
rarely  twelve  tun  of  weighty  goods,  be- 
fides  the  crew.  Thefe  canoes  ferve  either 
Whites  or  Blacks  to  tranfport  any  fort  of 
goods  and  cartel  from  place  to  place,  over 
bars  and  breaking  waters  •,  and  are  more 
particularly  neceffiry  at  Fida  and  Ardra^ 
above  any  other  parts  of  Guinea,  as  I  fliall 
obferve  hereafter.  The  Mina  men,  who 
are  the  moft  ficilful  of  all  the  Blacks  in  row¬ 
ing  and  managing  this  fort  of  Canoes,  over 
the  moft  dangerous  bars  and  raging  waters, 
venture  to  fail  in  the  largeft  all  about  the 
biglit  of  Guinea,  and  even  to  Angola. 

Uizn.  They  navigate  them  with  mafts  and  fails, 
and  with  oars  and  paddles,  when  the  wind 
proves  contrary,  or  in  a  calm  i  being  com¬ 
monly  manned  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hands,  according  to  their  bulk  and  cargo. 

fuddles.  The  rowers  or  paddlers  fit  two  and  two, 
on  benches,  or  boards  nailed  athwart  the 
canoe,  at  equal  diftances,  each  of  them 
having,  inftead  of  an  oar,  a  paddle,  made 
like  a  fpade,  about  three  foot  long,  with  a 
fmall  round  handle,  about  the  fame  length, 
with  which  they  paddle  the  water,  ufing 
both  hands  to  it,  and  all  ftriking  together, 
they  give  the  canoe  a  very  fwift  motion, 
thofe  boats  being  very  light.  The  fteerf- 
man  fits  quite  at  the  ftern,  with  a  paddle 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  others  for  rowing. 

Thofe  canoes  laden  with  goods  and  men, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Mina  Blacks  over  the 
worft  and  moft  dreadful  beating  feas,  all  a- 
long  the  coaft,  efpecially  at  Fida  and  Ar- 
dra,  where  no  manner  of  trade  could  be 
carried  on  between  the  Ihore  and  the  road, 
without  that  help.  Thofe  Blacks  manage 
them  with  fuch  extraordinary  dexterity  in 
the  moft  dangerous  places,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  admired  *,  and  if  ever  the  canoe  happens 
to  be  overfet,  the  fea  fwelling  and  break¬ 
ing  more  than  ordinary  with  fome  violent 
wind,  thofe  people  being  ufed  to  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  excellent  fwiinmers  and  divers, 
foon  turn  it  up  again,  without  any  other 


damage  than  what  the  goods  may  receive 
by  the  fea-water,  according  to  their  na¬ 
ture  •,  for  they  are  always  fo  well  ftowed, 
and  fo  firmly  made  faft  with  ropes  to  the 
canoe,  that  there  are  feldom  any  loft  by 
itsoverfetting  *,  there  being  alfo  crofs  pieces 
of  wood  in  thofe  bar  canoes,  for  fo  they 
are  there  called,  at  certain  diftances,  which 
fecure  the  cargo  upon  fuch  occafions. 

The  canoes  for  war,  commonly  cixryWarc.%- 
ty  men,  befides  ammunition  and”'’^^- 
for  fifteen  days,  if  it  be  requi- 

When  the  bar  canoes,  or  any  other  fmaller 
fizes,  are  to  ftand  in  for  the  land,  through 
the  breaking  waters  ;  the  crew  narrowly  ob- 
ferves  to  have  the  three  high  furges,  which 
ufually  follow,  one  upon  the  back  of  an¬ 
other,  pafs  over,  before  they  enter  upon 
beating  waters.  The  Blacks,  who,  at  thofe  Manner  of 
times  always  wait  on  the  beach,  either 
fuccour  the  canoes  coming  in,  if  any  acci-  ^ 
dent  befals  them,  or  to  unlade  them  as  foon 
as  they  are  lafely  arrived  on  the  ftrand, 
give  a  ftiout  from  the  fliore,  which  is  a 
fignal  to  thofe  in  the  canoe,  that  the  three 
great  furges  are  over;  which  they  can  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  from  the  land,  as  being  higher 
above  the  water.  Then  the  canoe  men  all  to¬ 
gether,  with  wonderful  concert,paddle  amain, 
and  give  the  canoe  fuch  fwift  way  through 
the  beating  water,  which  foams  and  roars 
in  dreadful  manner  on  both  fides,  that  it  is 
got  halfway  through,  before  the  fucceeding 
furges,  which  commonly  rife  and  fwell  pro¬ 
digious  high,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
beating,  can  overtake  it:  and  thus  the 
canoe  holding  that  rapid  courfe  in  the 
midft  of  the  foaming  waves,  runs  itfelf  at 
once  almoft  dry  on  the  fandy  beach  ; 
many  of  thofe  Blacks,  who  continually  at¬ 
tend  there  for  that  purpofe,  running  into 
the  water  up  to  the  knees,  or  middle,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  touched  the  ground,  and  Uike  out 
the  paffengers  on  both  fides,  whom  they 
carry  alhore ;  tho*  often  very  wet  with 
the  waves  breaking  into  the  canoe.  After 
that,  they  alfo  take  out  the  goods,  and 
carry  them  where  commanded. 

As  to  the  launching  and  running  out  of  putting 
thofe  canoes  over  the  bars,  and  through  the 
breaking  waves ;  they  generally  lade  them 
firft,  with  goods  or  paffengers,  as  they  lie 
dry  on  the  beach  ;  and  when  ready,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  proportionable  to  the  bignefs 
of  the  veffel,  befides  its  crew,  taking  hold 
on  each  fide,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
hale  'it  into  the  water,  making  a  difmal 
cry,  and  when  afloat  in  the  breaking  wa¬ 
ter,  they  leave  it  to  the  crew,  who  hold¬ 
ing  it  on  each  fide,  with  the  head  diredtiy 
to  the  furges,  fwim  along  with  one  hand, 
till  it  is  fo  carried  as  far  as  they  think  fit 
into  the  water,  when  they  all  leap  into  it 
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from  both  Tides,  and  fitting  on  their  benches, 
paddle  with  all  their  might,  through  the 
foiling  furges,  keeping  the  head  of  the 
canoe  directly  to  them :  for  fhould  they 
mifs  of  fo  doing  in  the  leaft,  the  waves, 
which  run  as  high  as  mountains,  would  foon 
fill  it  up,  beat  it  to  fhivers,  or  at  leaft 
overfet  it.  Thus  either  going  in  or  out  the 
canoe  is  lifted  up,  and  let  down  by  the  waves, 
with  a  frightful  noife. 

'mngerom  The  danger  is  much  greater  in  the  months 
imesand  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  and  ftill 
more  at  the  new  and  full  moons,  efpecially 
at  Fida^nd  Ardra,  as  I  fhall  obferve,  when 
I  come  to  the  defcription  of  thofe  countries. 
There  difmal  accidents  are  very  frequent, and 
great  quantities  of  goods  are  loft,  and  many 
I  men  drown’d  i  whereas  at  the  Gold  Coajl 

'  thofe  things  happen  but  feldom,  tho’  they 

ufe  fmaller  canoes,  the  landing  being  nothing 
near  fo  bad  as  at  thofe  other  places.  I  have 
gone  fever al  times  afhore  at  the  Gold  Coajl, 
both  in  great  and  fmall  canoes,  without  any 
ill  accident,  by  reafon  of  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paddlers,  who  were  all  chofen 
men,  and  becaufe  it  was  always  at  the  beft 
feafons  :  yet  I  muft  own,  that  fometimes 
1  efcaped  narrowly,  and  wifh’d  my  felf 
elfewhere,  being  in  a  fmall  canoe,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  better,  waiting  be¬ 
tween  two  dreadful  waves,  and  rolling 
furges,  for  a  proper  minute  to  launch  thro* 
the  breaking  fea,  before  Cormentin,  which 
is  generally  the  moft  dangerous  landing- 
place  of  all  the  Gold  Coajl  j  in  fuch  manner, 
that  it  almoft  made  my  hair  ftand  up  an 
end  with  horror.  At  another  place,  I  think 
k  was  Mouree,  I  ventured  to  go  afhore  in 
the  pinnace,  and  landed  pretty  well ;  but 
the  worft  was  tO  get  off  again  :  to  which 
purpofe  I  hir’d  feveral  Blacks,  who,  with 
my  own  men,  all  fwimming  with  one 
hand,  kept  the  head  of  the  pinnace  right 
asairtft  the  rolling  waves,  but  could  not 
prevent  my  being  thoroughly  wet. 

^^(xterity  I  have  often  admir’d  the  dexterity  of  the 
0  fiflxr-  hniermen,  when  fome  of  them  happened 
to  come  afhore  later  than  is  ufual,  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  time  the^  fea-breeze 
makes  the  fea  fwell  confiderably  near  the 
land  :  I  obferved  how  two  or  three  men, 
in  fo  fmall,  folow,  fo  narrow,  and  fo  light 
a  boat,  in  which  he  who  fits  at  the  ftern  to 
fteer  feems  to  have  his  pofteriors  in  the 
water,  could  fo  fwdftly  carry  the  canoe 
through  the  breaking  fea,  without  any 
misfortune, and  with  little  or  no  concern ;  but 
this  muft  proceed  from  their  being  brought 
up,  both  men  and  women,  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  to  fwim  like  fifties  ;  and  that,  with 
the  conftant  exercife,  renders  them  fo  dex¬ 
terous  at  it,  that  tho*  the  canoe  be  over* 
turn’d,  or  fplit  in  pieces,  they  can  either 
turn  it  up  again  in  the  firft  cafcj  Or  fwim 


afhore  in  the  fecond,  tho’  never  fo  diftantBARBor. 
from  it.  The  Blacks  of  Mina  out-do  all''^'vp^ 
others  at  the  coaft  in  dexterity  of  fwim-S^^^”^^ 
ming,  throwing  one  after  another  forward, 
as  if  they  were  paddling,  and  not  extend¬ 
ing  their  arms  equally,  and  ftriking  with 
them  both  together,  as  Europeans  do.  There, 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  may  be  feen  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  of  boys  and  girls  fporting  to¬ 
gether  before  the  beach,  and  in  many  places 
among  the  rolling  and  breaking  waves, 
learning  to  fwim,  on  bits  of  boards,  or 
fmall  bundles  of  rufhes,  faften’d  under 
their  ftomachs,  which  is  a  good  diverfion  to 
the  fpeftators. 

I  would  advife  thofe,  who  are  to  go  aftiore,  Advice  for 
to  fend  their  beft  clothes  before  them,  in  ^^lunding. 
trunk  ;  for  I  have  often  fpoil’d  good  appa¬ 
rel  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  efpecially 
when  the  Blacks  lift  a  man  out  of  the  canoe 
juft  when  it  reaches  the  beach,  as  has  been 
faid  before  :  for  they  being  always  anointed 
all  over  with  greafe,  or  palm-oil,  certainly 
leave  the  impreffion  of  it  on  his  clothes, 
wherefoever  they  touch  them,  and  it  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  got  out.  There  every 
European  of  any  note,  commonly  wears 
fine  filk,  or  woollen  fuits,  and  often  adorned 
with  gold,  or  filver  galoons ;  according  to 
the  poft  he  is  in,  each  ftudying  to  exceed 
another  *,  befides  that  the  Blacks,  as  well 
as  other  nations,  ftiow  moft  refped  to  thofe 
who  are  beft  dreffed. 

There  is  another  fort  of  very  fine  canoes,  fUaJure 
of  about  five  or  fix  ton  burden,  which 
every  commander  of  an  European  fort  keeps 
for  a  pleafure-boat,  to  pafs  with  his  atten¬ 
dants,  as  occafion  offers,  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  Danifh  general  in  my  time, 
had  the  fineft  of  that  fort.  In  the  midftof 
it  was  a  large  aiming,  of  very  good  red 
and  blueftuffs,  with  gold  and  filver  fringes, 
and  under  it  handfome  feats,  covered  with 
furkey  carpets,  and  curious  curtains  to  draw 
on  iron  rods.  At  each  end  of  the  auning 
was  a  ftaff,  bearing  a  little  ftreamer,  and 
another  at  the  head  of  the  canoe,  and  un¬ 
der  it  the  Danijh  flag.  Thefe  canoes  are 
reprefented  in  the  cut  of  the  profpeft  of 
fort  Fredericksburg,  at  Manfrou,  near  Corfo  j 
where  is  alfo  another  canOe,  which  was  for 
the  Danijh  general’s  fervants  and  foldicrs, 
which  ufually  attended  his  own  canoe.  In 
the  cuts  of  the  caftle  of  St.  George  of  Mina, 
cape  Corfo  and  Chrijliaenburg  2xAcra, 

are  exaeft  draughts  of  the  great  canoes, 
ufed  by  the  EngliJhTCod  Dutch  to  carry  goods 
and  paftengers  along  the  coaft  •,  to  which 
prints  I  refer,  as  to  the  form  of  the  canoes, 
and  the  manner  of  fitting  and  rigging  them.^^-/^ 

But  I  muft  take  notice,  that  the  fails  thofer%_^/«^. 
people  ufe,  are  commonly  made  of  rufli 
mats,  or  a  fort  of  cloth  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  having  long  hairy  threads,  like  the 

Coco- 
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BARBoT.C'?tri7-/r/’/*,  wliich  they  fpin  and  weave  into  a 
of  canvas,  and  their  rigging  is  of  the 
palm-tree  yarn.  The  European  canoes  have 
commonly  European  canvas  and  cordage. 
or  The  canoes  are  alfo  commonly  painted, 
Uols.  both  within  and  without,  as  well  as  they  can 
do  it,  and  adorn’d  with  abundance  of  their 
toys,  or  idols,  fore  and  aft,  which  they 
look  upon  as  patrons  and  protestors  of 
them  ;  and  con  fill,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  ears  of  Indian  corn,  among  feveral  dry 
heads,  and  muzzles  of  lions,  tygers,  goats, 
monkeys,  and  other  animals.  The  canoes 
which  are  to  make  a  long  voyage,  com¬ 
monly,  befides  all  thofe  fpells,  carry  a 
dead  goat,  hanging  out  at  the  head  of  the 
velTel. 

CAnoes  all  By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  bignefs 
of  one  piece.  Qf  large  canoes,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  what 

prodigious  bulky  trees  there  are  in  that 
country,  confidering  that  thofe  boats  are 
made  of  one  piece  or  trunk  ;  as  alfo  to 
conceive,  what  tedious  work  it  is  to  fell 
fuch  trees,  and  work  them  into  that  form, 
all  being  done  with  only  a  fort  of  crooked 
large  knives  thofe  people  make ;  and  it 
were  fcarce  praSlicable,  but  that  the  Capot 
trees,  of  which  they  always  make  the  canoes, 
are  very  porous  and  foft,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  before. 

Horomade.  When  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  cut  to  the 
length  they  defign  the  canoe,  they  hollow 
it  as  much  as  they  can,  with  their  crooked 
knives,  and  then  burn  it  out  by  degrees, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  the  intended  cavity  and 
thicknefs,  which  then  they  ferape  and  plain 
with  other  fmall  tools  of  their  invention, 
both  within  and  without,  leaving  it  thick¬ 
nefs  enough,  that  it  may  not  fplit  when 
heavy  loaded. 

shape.  The  bottom  is  made  almoft  flat,  and  the 
fides  fomewhat  rounded,  fo  as  that  it  is 
fonaewhat  narrower  juft  at  the  top,  and 
bellies  out  a  little  lower,  that  they  may 
carry  the  more  fail :  the  head  and  ftern 
are  raifed  long,  and  fomewhat  hooked, 
very  fliarp  at  the  end,  that  feveral  men  may 
lift  at  both  ends,  upon  occafion,  to  lay  it 
up  afhore,  and  turn  it  upfide  down,  the 
better  to  preferve  it  from  the  weather,  and 
efpecially  from  rain,  and  therefore  they 
make  it  as  light  as  poflible. 

Small  The  leflfer  canoes,  which  the  Blacks  call 
canoes.  Eke7n,  and  the  Portuguefe,  Almadias,  are 

reckoned  to  be  beft  made  by  the  people  of 
Commendot  and  a  great  number  is  made  at 
Agitafi  and  Commani.,  in  the  country  olCom- 
mendo.  The  nameof  is  properly  of 
the  kFeJi-Indies,  where  fuch  boats  are  ufed  ; 
and  from  thofe  people  the  Spaniards  learnt 
it,  and  all  other  nations  have  taken  it  from 
them. 

This  fort  of  little  canoe  is  exacSlIy  re- 
prefented  in  its  proper  form  and  ftiape  in 


the  print,  fhowing  five  or  fix  hundred  of  ' 
them  abroad  a  fifhing,  at  Mina  and  juft  j 

under  it  is  the  other  fort  of  canoe,  carry-  I 

ing  flaves  aboard  the  fhips,  both  of  them  ; 

differing  much  from  the  bar  canoes,  and  j 

thofe  made  to  perform  voyages.  The  latter 
is  exactly  drawn  in  all  its  parts,  to  give  ! 

the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  it,  and  the  way  ; 

of  rowing  and  fteering,  arid  therefore  it  i 

will  be  needlefs  to  fay  more  of  it.  * 

I  have  before  fpoken  of  carpenters  and  i: 
houfe-builders,  as  well  as  of  porters.  ' 

P  O  T  T  E  R  Si 

HERE  is  not  much  to  be  faid  of  them.  Taught  j 
but  that  they  were  formerly  taught  by^^^®P®H 
tht  Portuguefe  to  prepare  the  clay,  to  form  ‘ 

and  mould  it  into  jugs,  pipkins,  pots  and  ] 

troughs  of  feveral  fizes  ;  and  then  to  bake  1 

it  in  proper  ovens,  fo  that  the  earthern 
ware  made  there,  tho*  very  thin,  is  yet  ! 

extraordinary  hard,  and  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world  to  boil  meat,  or  other  provifions,  ! 

or  for  any  ufe  whatfoever.  The  clay  they 
generally  have,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
veflfels  made  of  it  will  endure  the  moft 
violent  heat. 

Thatchers. 

HESE  have  a  peculiar  way  of  rang¬ 
ing  and  ordering  the  leaves  of  palm- 
trees,  or  of  Indian  wheat,  or  ruflies,  one 
over  another,  all  bound  and  faften’d  toge-  ' 

ther,  on  round  poles  of  feveral  fizes ;  which 
they  expofe  to  fale  in  the  markets,  where 
any  one,  who  is  to  build  or  repair  a  houfe, 
has  the  choice  of  what  is  moft  for  his  pur- 
pofe.  I 

The  inland  Blacks  have  alfo  feveral  trades,  Several 
and  abundance  of  hulbandmen  among  them.  ^^‘^des. 
Befides,  they  have  many  that  make  various 
forts  of  caps  and  hats  of  the  fkins  of  beafts, 
and  with  ftraw  and  rufhes ;  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  weavers,  who  work  cloths  very 
artificially,  in  little  portable  looms,  to  be 
carried  about,  as  at  cape  Verde,  fpinning 
the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and  dying  it  of 
feveral  colours.  The  people  of  JJfeny,  and 
the  country  about  them,  are  the  moft  Ikil- 
ful  at  it  of  any  on  the  Gold  Coajl, 

Markets. 

Have  elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  the  Blacks 
have  publick  markets  or  fiirs,  appointed 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  on  certain  | 

days  of  the  year,  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade  *,  befides  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  village  for  provifions. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  to  deferibe 
each  of  thofe  publick  fairs  or  markets,  as 
well  up  the  inland,  as  at  the  coaft  ;  and  I 
think  it  will  fuffice  to  fpeak  of  one  for  all, 
which  is  that  of  cape  Corfo,  accounted  the 
moft  confiderable  of  all  the  coaft,  and  even 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 


It 
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CapeCorCo  It  is  kept  every  day,  except  '^uefdays^ 
markH.  which  are  holy,  or  their  fabbath,  in  a  large 
place  at  the  end  of  the  town,  whither  great 
numbers  of  all  the  neighbouring  people  re¬ 
fort  every  morning  very  ,  early,  with  all 
forts  of  goods  and  eatables  the  land  affords  ; 
befides  the  European  goods  carried  by  us. 
'Oiodorder.  This  place  is  fb  difpofed,  and  the  rules 
I  preferib'd  for  the  more  orderly  keeping  of 

I  the  market  fo  religioufly  obferv’d,  that  all 

I  who  are  of  one  trade,  or  fell  the  fame  fort 

I  of  things,  fit  in  good  order  together  ;  and 

I  they  are  moftly  women,  who,  as  has  been 

I  hinted  before,  are  commonly  employ’d  to 

I  keep  market,  being  looked  upon  as  fitter 

I  for  it  than  the  men,  and  commonly  fharper 

I  than  they  for  gain  and  profit.  They  come 

I  thither  by  break  of  day,  from  five  or  fix 

I  leagues  round  aboutj  loaded  like  horfes, 

I  with  each  of  them  one,  or  more  forts  of 

I  goods  ;  as  fugar-canes^  I  ananas^  figs^  yams., 

I  lemons,  oranges,  rice,  millet,  Indian  wheat, 

I  malaguette,  or  Guinea  pepper,  bread,  kan- 

I  kies,  fowl,  fijh  raw,  boiled,  roafted,  and 

I  fried,  palm-oil,  eggs,  pompions,  earthen- 

I  ware,  beer  called  Petaw,  wood  for  fuel, 

I  thatch  for  houfes,  tobacco  of  the  growth  of 

I  the  country,  i^c.  The  Blacks  of  the  coaft 

I  alfo  carry  thither  feveral  forts  of  European 

I  goods;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  palm- 

I  wine  drawers  carry  that  liquor,  frefh  from 

I  the  fields,  and  the  fifhermen  the  filh  they 

I  have  caught  in  the  morning.  There  the 

I  country  women  barter  or  exchange  their 

I  provifions  for  filh,  or  other  neceflaries,  and 

I  about  three  of  the  clock  return  to  their  re- 

I  fpedlive  dwellings,  feveral  of  them  toge- 

I  ther  in  a  company,  very  merrily,  finging  and 

I  fporting  all  the  way,  tho’  it  be  ever  fo 

I  far,  and  that  they  are  loaded  with  as  much 

I  as  they  can  well  carry  ;  befides  fometimes 

I  an  infant  tied  at  their  back,  which,  as  has 

I  been  faid,  they  always  carry  wherefoever 

I  they  go,  as  long  as  it  fucks.  Where  any 

I  of  their  idols  are  fet  up  in  the  roads,  and 

I  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  through- 

I  out  all  the  country,  they  never  pafs  by, 

I  without  leaving  fome  fmall  part  of  what 

I  they  carry,  by  way  of  offering. 

Kalm^  Of  all  the  forts  of  goods,  or  provifions 
liWBe.  fold  at  this  market,  the  palm-wine  has  the 
I  greateft  vent,  becaufe  of  the  great  number 

I  of  fifhermen  and  fadlors,  reforting  thither 

I  as  foon  as  they  come  afhore  from  trading 

I  or  fifhing  at  fea  in  the  forenoon ;  who 

I  having  earn’d  fome  money,  are  very  free  to 

I  fpend  it  in  that  liquor,  and  drink  plentifully 

I  the  reft  of  the  day,  with  their  friends  and 

I  neighbours,  till  fupper-time,  when  moft  of 

I  them  go  home  drunk  :  and  notwithftanding 

I  thofe  exceffes,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  quar- 

I  rel  or  diforder  committed,  by  reafon  of  the 

I  good  government  of  the  Cahoceiros,  or  ma- 

I  giftrates,  during  the  market. 

I  VoL.  V. 


At  this  market,  not  only  the  neighbour- Barbot* 
ing  inhabitants,  but  alfo  the  crews  of  F.uro-'^'^’V^ 
pean  fhips  riding  in  the  road,  are  plentifully 
^applied  v/ith  many  neceffiries  and  refrefli- 
ments ;  the  latter  commonly  bartering  with 
the  rnarket  women,  for  garlick,  pins,  fmall 
looking-gkflTes,  ^  ribbands,  flints  and  fteels, 
and  fuch  like  trifles. 

At  other  places  up  the  inland  they  have  Tuirs, 
fet  fairs,  at  fome  once,  and  at  others  twice 
a  year ;  but  fo  that  no  two  fairs  may  fall 
out  at  the  fame  time,  left  the  one  be  an 
hindrance  to  the  other.  There  they  alfo 
expofe  to  fale  all  forts  of  things  they  have 
of  the  produft  either  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
and  there  is  a  mighty  concourfe  of  people, 
from  all  parts,  tho’  very  remote  from  the 
place  where  the  faid  fair  is  kept. 

Informer  times  thofe  people  had  no  other  Mo.vej. 
way  of  vending  their  commodities  among 
themfelves,  than  by  bartering  or  exchange  ; 
but  fince  the  French  firft,  and  after  them  the 
Portuguefe,  taught  them  the  way  of  cutting 
coarfe  gold  into  very  .fmall  bits,  by  them 
call’d  Kra-kra,  to  facilitate  the  buying  and 
felling  of  fmall  things,  the  Blacks  have  fo 
well  improv’d  that  fort  of  money,  that 
now  pretty  large  fums  are  paid  in  it,  all 
along  the  Gold  Coafi,  except  at  Acra,  where 
it  is  little  ufed  ;  but  inftead  of  it,  for  the 
conveniency  of  buying,  fmall  things  in  the 
market,  they  have  a  fort  of  large  iron  pin, 
with  a  femicircle,  or  half-moon  at  one  end 
of  it,  exactly  of  the  form  and  bignefs  as 
reprefented  in  the  cut  of  their  fmithery.  Plate  22 

Having  already  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the 
Kra-kra  money,  and  of  the  manner  of  the 
I'cales  and  weights  they  ufe  to  weigh  it,  or 
any  gold  duft,  I  refer  the  reader  back  to  it ; 
as  well  as  for  what  I  have  there  alfo  faid  of 
their  way  of  meafuring  all  forts  of  linnen, 
cloth,  or  ftuffs,  by  a  meafure  a] moft  nine 
foot  long,  by  them  called  JeAam,  and  of 
their  manner  of  valuing  flaves,  at  a  fet  rate, 
but  alterable  according  to  the  times. 

I  have  alfo  given  an  account  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  among  themfelves,  and  in  what  fort 
of  dialed!  they  converfe  and  trade  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  and  that  they  know  nothing  of 
writing  or  reading,  tho’  fome  Blacks  of 
cape  Verde,  and  Rufifeo,  are  acquainted  With 
both.  They  only  make  to  themfelves  fome  of 
rules  for  memory,  the  better  to  manage 
their  affairs,  fo  that  they  are  rarely  guilty 
of  omitting,  or  forgetting  the  leaft  thing 
that  is  material.  For  their  way  of  cafting 
up  any  numbers,  they  commonly  tell  frona 
one  to  ten,  and  then  tally  on  their  fingers, 
or  by  Taccoes,  and  fo  fucceffively  other  tens, 
till  they  come  to  an  hundred,  which  they 
tally  or  fcore  down  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  begin  again  from  one  to  ten.  Some  of 
the  better  lort  of  Blacks  -hecvei  proper  names 
for  numbers  to  an  hundred,  iVc.  as  may  be 

Z  z  2  feen 
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BARBOT.feen  let  down  in  tlie  vocabulary  of  their  fa- 
miliar  words  and  phrafes  hereafter  inferted. 

Slaves, 

“DEing  one  part  of  their  riches,  and  pro- 
^  perly  a  commodity  in  this  coungry,  as 
they  were  in  ancient  times  at  Tyre,  Ezech. 
xxvii.  13.  Javan,  Tubal  and  Mejhech,  they 
were  thy  merchants  ;  they  traded  the perfons  of 
men,  &c.  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fay 
fomething  of  them. 

They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  people  taken 
chiUrea^^'^^  war  but  fometimes  fold  into  bondage 
by  their  own  relations,  in  this  particular, 
like  the  Chinefe,  who  fell  their  Tons  and 
daughters  when  they  pleafe,  and  praftife  it 
frequently.  The  Sclavonians  had  the  fame 
cuftom,  and  were  alfo  free  to  kill  them. 
The  Perfians  kept  them  as  Haves.  Vid.  Na¬ 
varette,  pag.  5 1 . 

Others  are  fometimes  ftolen  aw'ay,  out 
of  their  own  countries  by  robbers,  orfpirit- 
ed  by  kidnappers,  who  often  carry  away 
many  children,  of  both  fexes,  as  they  find 
them  about  the  country,  being  fet  to  watch 
the  corn-fields  of  their  relations,  as  has  been 
faid  in  its  place.  Some  alfo  through  extreme 
want  in  hard  times,  alfo  infolvent  debtors, 
and  fuch  as  are  condemn’d  to  fines  they 
are  not  able  to  pay,  fell  themfelves  willing¬ 
ly  for  (laves,  to  others  of  their  country 
people,  and  there  are  of  both  fexes  and  all 
ages  •,  but  the  much  greater  number  of 
(laves,  as  has  been  faid,  are  taken  in  war, 
either  in  battle,  or  by  making  excurfions 
into  the  enemies  country. 

The  trade  of  (laves  is  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  the  bufinefs  of  kings,  rich  men, 
and  prime  merchants,  exclufive  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  fort  of  Blacks. 

B«,rbarmi  Thefe  (laves  are  feverely  and  barbaroufly 
ufAge,  treated  by  their  mafters,  who  fubfift  them 
poorly,  and  beat  them  inhumanly, as  may  be 
feen  by  thefcabs  and  wounds  on  the  bodies  of 
many  of  them  when  (bid  to  us.  They  fcarce 
allow  them  the  leaft  rag  to  cover  their  naked- 
nefs,  which  they  alfo  take  off  from  them 
when  fold  to  Europeans  ;  and  they  always 
go  bare-headed.  The  wives  and  children  of 
(laves,  are  alfo  (laves  to  the  mafter  under 
whom  they  are  married  ;  and  when  dead, 
they  never  bury  them,  but  call  out  the 
bodies  into  fome  by  place,  to  be  devoured 
by  birds,  or  beads  of  prey. 

Thofeinthe  This  barbarous  ufage  of  thofe  unfortunate 
Ueft-in-  wretches,  makes  it  appear,  that  the  fate  of 
fuch  as  are  bought,  and  tranl'ported  from 
the  coad  to  America,  or  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  Europeans,  is  lefs  deplorable,  than 
that  of  thofe  who  end  their  days  in  their 
native  country  •,  for  aboard  fhipsall  polTible 
care  is  taken  to  preferve  and  fubfid  them 
for  the  intered  of  the  owners,  and  when  fold 
in  America,  the  fame  motive  ought  to  pre¬ 


dies  hap¬ 
pier. 


vail  with  their  mafters  to  ufe  them  well,  ; 

that  they  may  live  the  longer,  and  do  them 
more  fervice.  Not  to  mention  the  inedi- 
mable  advantage  they  may  reap,  of  be¬ 
coming  chriftians,  and  faving  their  fouls, 
if  they  make  a  true  ule  of  their  condition 
whereof  fome  inftances  might  be  brought :  | 

tho’  it  mud  be  owned,  they  are  very  hard 
to  be  brought  to  a  true  notion  of  the  chri- 
dian  religion,  and  much  lefs  to  be  prevail’d 
on  to  live  up  to  its  holy  rules  ;  being  na-  ' 

rurally  very  dupid  and  fenfual,  and  fo  apt 
to  continue  till  their  end,  without  the  leaft 
concern  for  a  future  date  of  eternal  blifs, 
or  mifery,  according  as  they  have  lived  in 
this  world. 

It  mud  alfo  be  own’d,  that  the  chriftians  slaves 
in  America  are  much  to  be  blamed  in  he  . 

particular  and  more  efpecially  the  pro- : 
teftants,  which  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice  anity. 
of  with  fome  concern,  take  very  little  care  J 

to  have  their  flaves  inftrufted  in  the  chriftian  | 

religion  ;  as  if  it  were  not  a  pofitive  duty 
incumbent  on  them,  by  the  precepts  of 
chriftianity,  to  procure  the  welfare  of  their 
fervants  fouls,  as  well  as  that  of  their  bodies. 

This  has  been  exprefily  declared  by  two 
fynods  of  the  proteftant  churches  of  France, 
the  one  held  at  Roan,  the  other  at  Alenfon, 
in  1637.  upon  the  queftions  put  in  thofe 
alTemblies  by  over-fcrupulous  perfons,  who 
thought  it  unlawful,  that  many  proteftant 
merchants,  who  had  long  traded  in  flaves 
from  Guinea  to  America,  fhould  continue 
that  traffick,  as  inconfiftent  with  chriftian 
charity.  The  fynod  thereupon,  after  a  long 
difculTion  of  the  point,  decreed  as  follows : 

Tho’  flavery,  as  it  has  been  always  acknow'- 
ledged  to  be  of  the  right  of  nations,  is  not 
condemned  in  the  word  of  God,  and  has 
not  been  abolifhed  in  mod  parts  of  Europe, 
by  the  manifeftation  of  the  gofpel,  but 
only  by  a  contrary  practice,  infenfibly  in¬ 
troduced  ;  neverthelefs,  fihee  feveral  mer¬ 
chants,  trading  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  Indies,  where  that  traffick  is  permit¬ 
ted,  acquire  flaves  of  the  Barbarians,  either 
in  exchange,  or  for  money,  the  poffelTion 
of  whom  they  tranlinit  to  others  by  formal 
I'ales,  or  exchange  ;  this  affembly,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  rule  made  on  that  Ibbjecl  in  Nor- 
mandy,  exhorts  them,  not  to  abufe  that 
liberty,  contrary  to  chriftian  charity,  and 
not  to  difpofe  of  thofe  poor  infidels,  but  | 

to  fuch  chriftians,  as  will  ufe  them  with 
humanity  -,  and  above  all,  will  take  care 
to  inftru6l  them  in  the  true  religion. 

But  how  far  mod  proteftant  planters  and  o- Neglect  of  ■ 
ther  inhabitants  of  European  colonics,  vnAmeA^^^' 
rica,  are  from  following  fuch  reafonable  ad¬ 
vice,  every  perfon  that  has  converfed  among 
them  can  tell.  There,  provided  that  the  flaves 
can  multiply,  and  work  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  their  mafters,  mod  men  are  well  fatisfied, 

with- 
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without  the  lead  thoughts  of  ufing  their 
authority  and  endeavours  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  poor  wretches. 
In  this  particular  I  mud  fay,  the  Roman- 
Catholicks  of  the  American  plantations  are 
much  more  commendable  •,  for  at  Marti- 
nico.,  one  of  the  French  Carihhee  iflands,  all 
who  have  been  there  may  have  obferved, 
that  every  Sunday  morning  early  there  is  a 
mafs  celebrated  in  the  chappel  of  the  Je- 
fidts,  called  the  mafs  of  the  Blacks^  as  being 
particularly  appointed  for  thofe  flaves  in 
the  ifland ;  and  every  planter,  who  lives 
within  a  reafonable  didance  of  it,  is  obliged 
to  fend  his  Blacks  to  be  prefent  at  it,  and 
at  other  devotions,  according  to  the  fervice 
of  the  Roman  church. 

It  is  alfo  notorious,  with  what  applica¬ 
tion  the  Portuguefe  have  endeavoured,  for 
thefe  two  lad  centuries,  to  propagate  their 
religion  amongd  the  Blacks  in  general,  at 
Guinea.^  Congo  and  Angola.^  by  keeping  a 
great  number  of  mifiioners  there,  in  feveral 
places :  and  even  in  Brafil.,  what  care  they 
rake  to  indruft  fo  many  thoufands  of  Black 
flaves,  as  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  plantations,  as  fhall  be  farther  declar’d 
when  I  lhall  treat  of  thofe  peoples  fenfe,  or 
belief  of  religious  worfhip. 
kxcujes  of  Before  I  leave  this  fubjecd,  I  lhall  mention 
:/;<  Engliili  two  principal  reafons,  to  pafs  by  feveral 
r«T  others  of  lefs  moment,  which  protedant 
laves.  ^  planters  ufually  alledge,  in  the  EngUJh  co¬ 
lonies  of  America.^  to  excufe  this  negledl : 
the  fird,  the  great  incumbrance  it  would 
be  to  a  planter,  who  has  a  great  number  of 
flaves,  fome  one,  others  two  hundred  and 
more,  fird  to  have  them  learn  EngUJh,  and 
afterwards  to  indrucd  every  one  of  them  in 
the  principal  articles  of  the  protedant  be¬ 
lief,  thofe  flaves  being  generally  of  a  bru- 
tifh  temper,  and  prepodefled  with  fantadi- 
cal  fuperditious  practices  of  the  groffed  and 
mod  abfurdpaganifm  •,which,in  reality, mod 
of  them  always  adhere  to,  tho*  they  have 
lived  ever  fo  long  among  protedants.  The 
other  argument,  on  which  many  leem  to 
lay  much  drefs,  is,  that  if  their  flaves  were 
made  chridians  by  baptifm,  fsfr.  they 
Ihould,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Britijh 
nation,  and  the  canons  of  its  church,  imme¬ 
diately  lofe  the  property  they  had  before 
in  thofe  flaves  *,  it  being  inconfident  with 
the  protedant  religion,  that  any  of  its  pro- 
felTors  fliould  be  kept  in  bondage  for  life. 
But  this  is  a  falfe  notion,  for  neither  the  laws 
erf  the  nation,  nor  the  canons  of  the  church 
oi England,  nor  of  any  other  chridian  people 
in  Europe,  that  I  could  ever  hear  of,  do 
difeharge  any  Black  flave,  that  has  received 
baptifm,  from  continuing  fo  till  death.  I 
have  in  this  point  had  the  opinion  of  very 
learned  Englijh  and  French  divines,  alledging 
one  indance  of  the  like  cafe  in  Onefimm^  a 


chridian  flave,  in  whofe  behalf  St.  P aul^ aeeot. 
writes  to  Philemon,  his  mader,  in  fo  affedli- 
onate  a  manner;  vid.  his  epidle:  by  all  which 
it  is  apparent,  that  in  thofe  times,  the  pri 
mitive  chridians  had  many  flaves  among 
them,  who  were  alfo  chridians. 

To  conclude  on  this  head,  it  chriftimU 

be  affirmed,  that  if  the  protedants  were  (v 
careful  to  have  their  Barbarian  flaves  bap-^^^f 
tized,  and  well  indrufted  in  the  principles  ’ 
and  maxims  of  true  chridianity,  many  of 
thofe  poor  wretches  would  behave  thejn- 
felves  much  more  humanely  and  dutifully 
towards  their  maders  and  fellow-flaves  than 
they  do,  for  want  of  fuch  indrudions ;  and 
confequently  we  fliould  not  fo  often  hear  of 
their  mutinying  and  deferting,  as  has  been 
known  at  Barbadoes,  and  other  colonies. 

The  maxims,  of  chridianity  would  doubtlels 
be  a  curb  to  their  rude  temper,  and  the 
planters  might  expe6l  the  bleffing  of  heaven 
on  their  plantations,  as  a  reward  of  their 
charitable  endeavours  to  convert  thofe  grofs 
pagans  from  their  deplorable  date  of  depra¬ 
vation,  in  all  malice  and  vilenefs  towards 
God  and  man. 

The  Gold  Coaft,  in  times  of  war  between 
the  inland  nations,  and  thofe  nearer  the 
fea,  will  furnifh  great  numbers  of  flaves 
of  all  fexes  and  ages-,  fometimes  at  one 
place,  and  fometimes  at  another,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  war,  and  the  fituation  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  between  which  it  is  waged.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  to  this  purpofe,  that  in  the  year  168 1, 
an  Englijh  interloper  at  Commendo  got  three 
hundred  good  flaves,  almod  for  nothing, 
befides  the  trouble  of  receiving  them  at  the 
beach  in  his  boats,  as  the  Commendo  men 
brought  them  from  the  field  of  battle, 
having  obtained  a  vi6lory  over  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation,  and  taken  a  great  number  of 
prifoners. 

At  other  times  flaves  are  fo  fcarce  there, 
that  in  1682,  I  could  get  but  eight  from 
one  end  of  the  coad  to  the  other  ;  not  only 
becaufe  we  were  a  great  number  of  trading 
fliips  on  the  coad  at  the  fame  time,  but  by 
reafon  the  natives  were  every  where  at  peace. 

At  another  time,  I  had  two  hundred  flaves 
at  Acra  only,  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
time  ;  and  the  upper  coad  men,  underdand- 
ing  I  had  thofe  flaves  aboard,  came  down 
to  redeem  them,  giving  me  two  lor  one, 
of  fuch  as  I  underdood  were  their  near  re¬ 
lations,  who  had  been  dolen  away  by  inland 
Blacks,  brought  down  to  Acra,  and  fold  - 
to  us. 

I  alfo  remember,  that  I  once,  among  my  a  Me 
feveral  runs  along  that  coad,  happened  to  family 
have  aboard  a  whole  family,  man,  wife,-^'*'^^^- 
three  young  boys,  and  a  girl,  bought  one 
after  another,  at  feveral  places  *,  and  cannot 
but  obferve  liere,  what  mighty  fatisfaCtion 

thofe 
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BARROT.thofe  poor  creatures  exprefled  to  be  fo 
come  together  again,  tho’  in  bondage. 
For  feveral  days  fucceflively  they  could 
not  forbear  fliedding  tears  of  joy,  and  con¬ 
tinually  embracing  and  carefTing  one  ano¬ 
ther  •,  which  moving  me  to  compafTion,  I 
ordered  they  fhould  be  better  treated  a- 
board  than  commonly  we  can  afford  to  do 
it,  where  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  in 
a  fliip*,  and  at  Marlinico^  I  fold  them  all 
together  to  a  confiderable  planter,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  I  might  have  expe<5led, 
had  they  been  difpofed  of  feverally  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  that  gentleman’s  good¬ 
nature,  and  having  taken  his  word,  that 
he  would  Life  that  family  as  well  as  their 
circumitances  would  permit,  and  fettle  them 
in  fome  part  by  themfelves. 

I  have  elfewhere  fpoke  of  the  manner  of 
valuing  and  rating  the  flaves  among  the 
Blacks^  and  fhall  conclude  this  chapter, 
which  proves  to  be  one  of  the  longeft, 
with  an  odd  remark;  which  is,  That  many  •» 
of  thofe  flaves  we  tranfport  from  Guinea 
to  America  are  prepofleffed  with  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  carried  like  flieep  to  the 
flaughter,  and  that  the  Europeans  are  fond 
of  their  flefh  ;  which  notion  fo  far  prevails 
w'ith  fome,  as  to  make  them  fall  into  a 
deep  melancholy  and  defpair,  and  to  refufe 
all  fuftenance,  tho’  never  fo  much  com¬ 
pelled  and  even  beaten  to  oblige  them  to 
take  fome  nourifhment:  notwithftandingpall 
which,  they  will  flarve  to  death  ;  whereof  I 
have  had  feveral  inftances  in  my  own 
flaves  both  aboard  and  at  Guadalupe. 
And  tho’  I  muft;  fay  I  am  naturally  com- 
paflionate,  yet  have  1  been  neceffitated 
lometimes  to  caufe  the  teeth  of  thofe 
wretches  to  be  broken,  becaufe  they  would 
not  open  their  mouths,  or  be  prevailed 
upon  by  any  intreaties  to  feed  themfelves ; 
and  thus  have  forced  fs  me  fuftenance  into 
their  throats. 

At  the  end  of  the  fupplement  to  this 
defcription,  may  be  feen  how  I  ordered  the 
flaves  to  be  ufed,  and  managed,  in  our 
paflTage  from  the  coaft  to  the  Weft -Indies-, 
which  if  it  were  well  obferved  by  other 
Europeans  following  that  trade,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fave  the  lives  of  many  thoufands  of 
thofe  poor  wretches,  every  year,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  voyages  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  owners  and  adventurers ;  it  being 


known  by  a  long  courfe  of  experience  that 
the  Englijh  particularly  every  year  lofe 
great  numbers  in  the  paftage,  and  fome 
ftiips  two, , three,  and  even  four  hundred 
out  of  five  hundred  fhipped  in  Guinea. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjedt,  the  follow- 
ing  obfervation  may  not  be  unacceptable,  anctm  ; 
The  Ifraelites  had  the  power  of  life  and^'^”^'^* 
death  over  their  flaves,  and  that  right 
was  then  common  to  all  nations;  for 
captivity  was  derived  from  the  right  of 
war,  when  inftead  of  killing  the  enemies 
it  was  judged  more  advifeable  to  fave  their 
lives,  and  make  ufe  of  their  fervice.  It  was 
then  fuppofed,  that  the  conqueror  always 
referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  taking 
their  lives,  if  they  became  unworthy  of  ' 
his  mercy ;  that  he  acquired  the  fame 
riglat  over  the  children  of  flaves,  fince  they 
could  never  have  been  born,  had  not  he 
p referved  the  father,  and  that  he  tranf-  ' 

ferred  that  right,  in  difpofing  of  his  flave.  1 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  abfolute  <>/  ' 
authority  of  the  mafters,  and  it  v/as  ' 

rare  that  they  would  abufe  it;  their  own 
intereft  obliging  them  to  preferve  their 
flaves  which  were  a  part  of  their  wealth. 

That  is  the  reafon  in  the  law  of  God,  for 
not  punifliing  him,  who  had  beaten  his 
flave  fo  unmercifully,  that  he  died  in  a 
fev/  days  after.  *Tis  his  money,  fays  the 
law ;  to  flaow  that  his  lofs  was  a  fufficient 
punilhment :  and  it  might  be  prefumed  in 
that  cafe,  the  mafter  only  intended  to  cor- 
re6t  him.  But  if  the  flave  aftually  died 
under  the  blows,  it  was  an  inducement  to 
believe  that  the  mafter’s  defign  was  to 
kill  him,  and  therefore  the  law  declared 
him  guilty  ;  wherein  it  was  more  merci-  ' 

fill  than  the  laws  of  other  nations.  The 
Romans  for  above  fifty  years  had  the  right  [ 

of  putting  their  flaves  to  death  ;  of  lay¬ 
ing  their  debtors  in  irons,  for  non-pay¬ 
ment,  and  of  felling  their  own  children 
three  feveral  times  fucceflively,  before  tliey 
were  out  of  their  power.  All  this  was 
purfuant  to  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
which  they  brought  from  Greece,  about  j 

the  time  when  the  Jews  were  again  re- 
eftablifhing  themfelves,  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  and  about  a  thoufand  years  -l 

after  Mofes.  More  of  thefe  remarks  may  ! 

be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  defcription 
treating  of  flaves.  n 


CHAP.  XXI. 

European  goods  for  Guinea  ;  nfes  they  are  put  tO',  duties  paid  for  goods. 
Safe  riding  at  the  coaft.  Merry-making  and  dancing.  Feaft  made  by  the 
Danifh  general.  Manner  of  taking  an  oath. 

European  Goods  for  Guinea.  tbeir  refpe<5live  countries  afford  ;  and 

AS  to  the  different  forts  of  goods  the  home  for  well  alfort- 

Europeans  generally  carry  thither  for  cargo,  they  buy  in  other  parts  of 

trade  ;  each  nation  commonly  fiipplies  the  Europe .  For  inftance, 
coaft,  as  much  as  is  convenient,  with  fuch 
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The’  French  commonly  carry  more 
brandy,  wine,  iron,  paper,  firelocks, 
than  the  EngliJJd  and  Dutch  can  do,  thofe 
commodities  being  cheaper  in  France',  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  fupply  the 
Guinea  trade  with  greater  quantities  of 
linen  cloth,  bugles,  copper  bafons,  alld 
kettles,  wrought  pewter,  gun-powder, 
fayes,  perpetuinis,  chints,  cawris,  old 
flieets,  i^c.  than  the  French  *,  becaufe  they 
muft  get  thefe  wares  from  England  or 
Holland:  ■■ 

What  the  The  French  commonly  compofe  their 
French  cargo  for  the  Gold  Conjl  trade,  to  purchafe 
^^''7-  flaves  and  gold-dull  i  of  brandy  inollly, 
white  and  red  wine,  ros  folis,  firelocks, 
mulkets,  flints,  iron  in  bars,  white  and 
black  contecarbe,  red  frize,  looking-glalTes, 
fine  coral,  farfaparilla,  bugles  of  fundry 
forts  and  colours,  and  glafs  beads,  pow¬ 
der,  flieets,  tobacco,  tafieties,  and  many  o- 
ther  forts  of  filks  wrought,  as  brocardels, 
velvets,  i^c.  fhirts,  black-hats,  linen,  pa¬ 
per,  laces  of  many  lorts,  beads,  lliot,  lead, 
muflcet-balls,  flints,  callicoes,  ferges,  (luffs, 
Gdc.  befides  the  other  goods  tor  a  true 
affbrtment,  which  they  have  commonly  from 
Holland. 

Dutch  Xhe  Dutch  have  Coefueld  linen,  fleyfiger 
lading.  ly^at,  old  ffieets,  Leaden  ferges,  dyed  in- 
digo-blue,  jperpetuanas,  green,  blue,  and 
purple  :  Konings-Kieederen,  annabas,  large 
and  narrow^  made  at  Haerlem,  Cyprus  and 
Turkey  fluffs,  Turkey  carpets,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  cloths,  green,  red  and  white  Leyden 
rugs,  filk  fluffs,  blue  and  white  j  brafs  ket¬ 
tles  of  all  fizes  ^  copper  bafons,  pans, 

barbers  bafons,  foine  wTOught,  others  ham¬ 
mered  •,  copper  pots,  brafs  locks,  brafs 
trumpets,  pewter,  brafs,  and  iron  rings, 
hair  trunks,  pewter  difhes,  and  plates  (of 
a  narrow  brim  deep  porringers,  all  forts 
,  and  fizes  of  fifhing-hooks,  and  lines,  lead 
in  flieets,  and  in  pipes,  three  forts  of 
Dutch  knives  ;  Venice  bugles,  and  glafs 
beads,  of  fundry  colours  and  fizes-,  Sneep- 
flcins,  iron  bars,  brafs  pins,  long  and 
fliort brafs  bells,  iron  hammers,  powder, 
mufkets,  cutlaces,  cawris,  chints,  lead  bails, 
and  (hot,  of  fundry  forts  j  brafs  cups, 
with  handles,  cloths  of  Cabo-Verdo.,  Vfua- 
qua.,  Ardra,  and  of  Rio-Forcado ;  blue 
coral,  alias  akory,  from  Benin  ftrong  wa¬ 
ters,  and  abundance  of  other  wares,  being 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  as  a  Dutch¬ 
man  told  me. 

Pnglifh  Xhe  Englijh,  befides  many  of  the  fame 
goods  abovementioned,  have  tapfeils  broad 
and  narrow,  nicanees  fine  and  coarfe  ; 
many  forts  of  chints,  or  Indian  callicoes 
printed,  tallow,  red  painting  colours  Ca¬ 
nary  wine,  fayes,  perpetuanas,  inferior  to 
the  Dutch,  and  fack’d  up  in  painted  til- 
VoL.  V. 


lets,  with  the  Englijh  arms :  many  forts  Barbot. 
of  white  callicoes ;  blue  and  white  linen, 

China  Barbadoes  mm,  oraqua-vit^, 

made  from  fugar,  other  ftrong  waters,  and 
fpirits,  beads  of  all  forts,  buckftiaws,  kVelJh 
plain,  boyfades,  romberges,  clours,  ginga- 
rus  taffeties,  amber,  brandy,  flower,  Ham¬ 
burgh  brawls,  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
and  red  chequer’d  linen,  narrow  Guinea 
(luffs  chequer’d,  ditto  broad,  old  hats,  pur¬ 
ple  beads. 

JTote,  d  hat  all  the  iron  for  Guinea,  is  of 
the  very  (lime  fize  .md  weight  as  deferibed 
in  the  deferipcion  of  Nigritia  and  is  called 
at  London  by  the  name  of  V y age- Iron,  and 
is  the  only  fort  ufed  all  over  the  coafts 
ol  North  and  South  Guinea,  and  in  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

1  he  Danes,  Brandenhurghers,  and  Portu-  I^anej, 
guefe,  provide  their  cargoes  in  Holland,'^^^^^^^ 
commonly  confifting  of  very  near  the  farne^^^Pmu- 
fort  of  wares,  as  I  have  obferved  the  Dutch,  guefe. 
make  up  theirs  •,  the.  two  former  having 
hardly  any  thing  of  their  own,  proper  for 
the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coajl,  befides  copper 
and  filver,  either  wrought  or  in  bullion,  or 
pieces  of  eight,  which  are  a  commodity 
alfo  there. 

The  Portuguefe,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
have  mod  of  their  cargoes  from  Holland, 
under  the  name  of  Jews  refiding  there, 
which  confifts  in  many  of  the  fame  forts 
of  goods,  mentioned  in  the  article  concern¬ 
ing  the  Hollanders  to  which  they  add 
fome  things  of  the  produff  of  Brazil,  as 
tobacco,  rum,  tame  cattle,  St.  Tome  cloths, 
and  others  from  Rw-Forcado,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumjacent  places  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea. 

1  he  Blacks  of  the  Gold  Coajt  having  traded  Blacks 
with  the  Europeans,  ever  fince  the  beginning  examine 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  very  well  ^^7 
flvilled  in  the  nature  and  proper  qualities 
of  all  the  Europeans  wares,  and  merchan¬ 
dize  vended  there  ;  but  in  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  manner,  fince  they  have  fo  often  been 
impoled  upon  by  the  Europeans,  who  in 
former  ages  made  no  fcruple  to  cheat 
them  in  the  qualities,  weight  and  meafure 
of  their  goods  which  at  firft  they  received 
upon  content,  becaufe  they  fay  it  could 
never  enter  into  their  thoughts,  that  kVhite 
men,  as  they  call  the  Europeans,  were  fo 
bafe  as  to  abufe  their  credulity,  ard  good 
opinion  of  Us.  But  now,  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  on  their  guard  in  that  particular,  exa¬ 
mine  and  fearch  very  narrowly  all  our 
merchandize,  piece  by  piece,  to  fee  each 
be  of  the  quality  and  meafure  contraffed 
for  by  famples  :  for  inftance,  if  the  cloth 
or  fayes  are  well  made  and  ftrong,  whe¬ 
ther  dyed  at  Haerlem  or  at  Leyden  ;  if  the 
knives  be  not  rufty,  if  the  bafons,  kettles, 
and  other  utenfils,  of  brafs  or  pewter,  are 
A  a  a  a  not 
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Barbot.  not  crack’d  or  otherwife  faulty,  or  ftrong 
enough  at  the  bottom.  They  meafure  iron 
bars  with  the  foie  of  the  foot  ;  they  tell 
over  the  ftrings  of  contecarbe,  tafte  and 
prove  brandy,  rum,  or  other  liquors,  and 
will  prefently  difcover  whether  it  is  not  a- 
dulterated  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  or  any 
other  mixture  ;  and  in  point  of  French 
brandy,  will  prefer  the  brown  colour  in 
it.  In  fliort,  they  examine  every  thing 
with  as  much  prudence  and  ability  as  any 
European  trader  can  do. 

Trices  nn-  All  the  before-iTientioned  forts  of  Euro- 

certain,  goods  yield  here  a  price,  higher  or 

lower,  according  to  the  briflcnefs  or  dul- 
nefs  of  trade,  which  is  more  or  iefs  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  quantity  they  know  is 
at  a  time  on  the  coaft,  either  in  the  forts 
and  fadlories,  or  aboard  fhips  in  the  roads; 
or  according  as  they  are  at  peace  or  war 
amongft  themfelves,  up  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries,  as  alfo  anfwerable  to  the  winter  and 
fummer  feafons.  So  that  I  cannot  fay  any 
thing  precifely  of  the  price  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  commodity. 

Rdtes  fet  The  Dutch  general,  at  Mina.,  fetsa  price 

at  times,  current  on  all  the  Dutch  goods,  of  which 
he  fends  copies  to  all  his  officers,  of  the 
out-forts  and  fadlories  of  his  dependence 
on  the  coaft,  to  difperfe  it  all  about  the 
inland  people  in  their  feveral  diftridfs  ;  and 
for  ought  I  know,  the  Englijh  do  the  fame 
in  their  feveral  fettlements. 

Interlopers  The  goods  fold  by  the  Englijh,  Dutch, 

fell  cheap,  Brandcuhurghers,  &c.  affiore  out  of 

their  fettlements,  are  generally  about  25 
per  Cent,  dearer  4:o  the  Blacks,  than  what 
they  get  aboard  fliips  in  the  roads ;  the 
fuper-cargoes  of  the  fhips  commonly  fall¬ 
ing  low,  to  get  the  more  cuftomersf  and 
make  a  quicker  voyage :  for  which  rea- 
fon,  the  forts  have  very  little  trade  with 
the  Blacks  during  the  fummer  feafon,  which 
fills  the  coaft  with  goods  by  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  fhips  at  that  time  from  feveral 
ports  of  Europe  ;  and  as  the  winter  feafon 
approaches,  moft  of  them  withdraw  from 
the  coaft,  and  fo  leave  elbow-room  to  the 
fort  fidlors,  to  trade  in  their  turn,  at  a 
greater  rate,  during  that  bad  feafon. 

In  the  year  1682,  the  gold  trade  yield¬ 
ed  hardly  45  per  cent,  to  our  French  fhips, 
clear  of  all  charges,  but  that  might  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  great  number  of  trading  flfips 
of  feveral  European  nations,  which  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  on  the  coaft  ;  where¬ 
of  I  counted  forty  two  in  lefs  than  aMmonth’s 
time :  had  the  number  been  but  half  as 
great,  that  trade  would  have  cleared  60 
per  Cent,  or  more  ;  and  if  a  cargo  were 
properly  compofed,  it  might  well  clear  70 
per  Cent,  in  a  fmall  ffiip,  failing  with 
little  charge,  and  the  voyage  diredtly 


home  from  this  coaft,  not  to  exceed  feven 
or  eight  months,  out  and  home,  if  well 
managed. 

Ufe  7nade  0/ European  Goods, 

Shall  here  mention,  as  briefly  as  pofil-  I 

ble,  what  ufe  the  Blacks  make  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  European  goods  they  buy  at  the 
coaft.  I 

The  broad  linen  ferves  to  adorn  them¬ 
felves,  and  their  dead-men’s  fepulchers  . 

within  *,  they  alfo  make  clouts  thereof.  The  I 

narrow  cloth  to  prefs  palm-oil  ;  in  old  ' 

fheets,  they  wrap  themfelves  at  night  from 
head  to  foot.  The  copper  bafons  to  waffi 
and  ffiave,  the  Scotch  pans  ferve  in  lieu  of 
butchers  tubs,  when  they  kill  hogs  or 
flieep  ;  from  the  iron  bars  the  fmiths 
forge  out  all  their  weapons,  and  country 
and  houffiold  tools,  and  utenfils.  Of 
frize,  and  perpetuanas,  they  make  girts, 
four  fingers  broad,  to  wear  about  their 
waift,  and  hang  their  fword,  dagger, 
knife,  and  purfe  of  money  or  gold  ;  which 
purfe  they  commonly  thruft  between  the 
girdle  and  their  body.  They  break  Venice 
coral  into  four  or  five  parts,  which  after¬ 
wards  they  mould  into  any  form,  on  whet- 
ftones,  and  make  ftrings  or  necklaces, 
which  yield  a  confiderable  profit.  Of  four 
or  five  ells  of  Englijh  and  Leyden  ferges, 
they  make  a  kind  of  cloak  to  wrap  about 
their  fhoulders  and  ftomach,  as  has  been 
obferved  before.  Of  chints,  perpetuanas, 
printed  callicoes,  tapfeils  and  nicanees,  are 
made  clouts  to  wear  round  their  middles. 

The  wrought  pewter,  as  difhes,  bafons, 
porringers,  i^c.  ferve  to  eat  their  victuals 
out  of  Mufkets,  firelocks,  and  cutlaces,  ’ 

they  ufe  in  war.  Brandy  is  moft  common¬ 
ly  fpent  at  their  feafts.  Knives  to  the 
fime  purpofes  as  we  ufe  them.  With 
tallow  they  anoint  their  bodies  from  head  to  ^ 
toe,  and  even  ufe  it  to  ffiave  their  beards, 
inftead  of  foap.  Fiffiing-hooks  for  the 
fame  ufe  as  with  us.  Venice  bugles,  glafs 
beads,  and  contacarbe,  ferve  all  ages  and 
fexes,  to  adorn  their  heads,  necks,  arms,  ^ 

and  legs,  very  extravagantly,  being  made 
into  ftrings,  as  has  been  obferved  :  and  ] 

farfaparilla  is  ufed  by  fuch  as  are  infefted 
with  the  venereal  difeafe.  French,  Madera  ' 

and  Canary  wine,  are  little  ufed  by  the  na-  || 

tives,  but  commonly  bought  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  refiding  there.  j 

Duties  paid  for  Goods.  '! 

L  L  the  goods  the  Blacks  buy  of  us,  are 
liable  to  certain  duties  or  taxes,  z-coafi.  | 
mounting  to  about  3  per  Cent,  paid  to  the  j 

proper  officers,  the  kings  of  the  land  have 
at  each  port-town  *,  and  even  fiffi,  if  it  ^ 
exceeds  a  certain  quantity,  pays  one  in 

five. 
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five.  Thefe  duties  are  paid  either  in  kind 
or  value. 

inland,  they  pay  no  duty  for 
the  inland.  but  are  liable  to  a  capitation  of 

one  Ihilling  per  head  for  the  liberty  of  paf- 
fing  down  to  the  fea-fhore,  either  to  traf- 
fick  or  attend  the  markets  with  their  pro- 
vifions,  or  other  forts  of  the  produft  of 
the  land,  and  pay  nothing  at  their  return 
home,  goods  or  no  goods,  unlefs  they 
chance  to  leave  their  arms  in  a  village  ; 
then  the  perfon  fo  doing,  is  to  pay  one 
fhilling. 

How  col-  The  colleAors  account  quarterly  with 
leciors  their  kings,  and  deliver  up  what  each  has 
comt.  received  in  gold  at  his  refpedfive  poll: 

but  the  fifth  part  of  the  fifh  they  collect 
is  fent  to  the  king  as  they  have  it,  and 
ferves  to  feed  his  family. 

No  nibcrman  is  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
the  firft  fifli  he  has  caught,  till  the  duty 
is  paid,  but  are  free  to  do  it  aboard  fhips  ; 
which  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  fo 
many  of  them  daily  fell  fuch  quantities  of 
their  fifli  to  the  fea-faring  men,  for  fe- 
veral  toys,  as  has  been  obferved. 

Good  riding  at  the  Coast. 

ANY  fort  of  fliips  may  fafely  ride  at 
^  all  times  of  the  year,  before  the  Gold 
Coajl  there  being  very  good  anchorage, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  except  at  Acra., 
where  the  ground  is  rocky,  as  has  been 
mentioned  heretofore  :  but  in  the  months 
of  Augtijl  and  Sefternher.,  the  fierce  torna¬ 
does  blow  horribly  from  the  fea,  on  the 
land,  and  unlefs  a  veffel  be  well  fecured 
v/ith  feveral  good  cables  and  anchors, 
may  force  it  afliore,  as  we  heard  of  one 
fo  caft  away  at  Pdackorar^.^  and  another 
at  Cornmendo.,  in  the  year  1679.  and  I  was 
like  to  have  had  the  lame  fate  in  my 
yacht,  before  Infiama.,  in  the  year  1682, 
by  a  tempefluous  foutherly  wind,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  tho’  but  in  the 
month  of  April.,  when  I  made  a  coafting 
voyage  from  Acra.,  where  I  left  the  man 
of  war  I  was  in,  to  fome  leagues  above 
cape  dt.  Aj-'olonia.,  at  the  upper  coaff. 

Merry-Making  and  D  g. 

TWr  E  N  and  women  there  being,  as  I 
have  before  obferved  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  inclined  to  fing  till  they  die,  and 
dance  into  the  grave  *,  they  fcarce  mifs  one 
day  in  their  lives  without  fome  fports  and 
dancing,  efpecially  the  female  fex  are  moft 
particularly  eager  for  it  i  infomuch  that  if 
amidfl;  their  hardeft  toils  and  work  at 
home  or  abroad,  they  do  but  hear  any 
one  fing,  or  play  on  their  rnufical  inftru- 
ments,  they  will  fall  a  dancing  :  which 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  enter  on  the 
fubjedl  of  their  dances  and  paftimes. 


^7? 

It  is  a  cuftom  from  time  out  of  mind,  Barbot. 
amongfl:  them,  for  the  greateft  part  of^^’V^»<# 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  village,  to 
meet  together  every  evening,  at  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  there  to  dance  and  be  merry, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  before  they  lie  down 
to  fleep.  The  women  make  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  dreflfed  in  their  beft  garb  *,  ha¬ 
ving  abundance  of  tinkling  fmall  bells, 
tied  about  their  legs :  and  after  them  the 
men,  in  the  beft  equipage  they  can  con¬ 
trive  ;  each  carrying  in  his  hand  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  tail,  gilt  at  the  end.  The  muH- Meetings 
cians  ftand  by,  at  one  corner  of  the  place, 
fome  with  brafs  bafons,  others  with  drums 
of  two  or  three  different  forts  and  tones, 
on  which  they  commonly  fit  aftride  ;  others 
have  wooden  fnappers,  our  boys  ufe  them 
in  imitation  of  caftanets,  and  others  with 
reeds,  flutes,  and  flagelets  ;  others  with  a 
hand  flat  drum,  made  up  with  fmall  belts 
round  it  *,  and  others  with  their  gittern, 
the  beft  inftrument  they  have  •,  which  isj 
a  hollow  piece  of  wood  of  two  handfuls 
long,  and  one  in  breadth.  From  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  this  a  ftick  comes  acrofs  to  the 
fore-part,  and  upon  the  inftrument  are  fix 
extended  firings  j  fo  that  it  bears  fome  fort 
of  refemblance  to  a  fmall  harp,  and  affords 
much  the  moft  agreeable  found  of  any  they 
have.  To  thefe  are  adjoined  the  horn- 
blowers,  or  trumpeters. 

All  thefe  inftruments  make  a  loud, 
ftrange  harmony,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  vocal  muficians  ;  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  compofe  the  dance, 
divide  themfelves  into  equal  numbers  and 
couples,  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  and  form¬ 
ing  a  general  dance,  meet  and  fall  back 
again,  leaping,  beating  their  feet  hard  on 
the  ground,  bowing  their  heads  to  each 
other,  and  fnapping  their  fingers,  mutter¬ 
ing  fome  words  at  times,  and  then  fpeak- 
ing  loud  •,  then  whifpering  in  each  other’s 
ears,  moving  now  wery  flowly,  and  then 
very  fall  •,  men  and  women  running  againft 
each  other,  breaft  to  breaft,  and  knocking 
bellies  together  very  indecently;  clapping 
their  hands  together,  throwing  their  ele-^^"”^' 
phant’s  tail  at  one  another,  or  tolling  it 
about  their  fhoulders,  and  uttering  fome 
dirty  myfterious  words. 

The  women  throw  a  little  hoop  on  the 
ground,  dance  round  it,  then  take  it  up 
again  with  their  foot ;  others  tofs  up,  as 
high  as  they  can,  a  fmall  bundle  of  linen 
bound  up  hard  together,  and  catch  it  again 
as  it  falls ;  others  recite  aloud,  certain  im- 
modeft  verfes,  to  which  the  other  dancers 
anfwer  much  in  the  nature  of  a  choir  of 
mufick.  This  fort  of  dance,  is  much  like 
that  we  call  in  France,  La  danfe  des  filloux. 

When  they  have  thus  fpent  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  in  that  exercife, 

they 
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Barbot.  they  retire  to  their  refpedive  lodgings  to 
reft. 

Vdriety  of  ^"heir  dances  vary  according  to  times, 
dunces,  occurrences,  and  places,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  to  particularife  :  fome  of  thefe 
dances  being  in  honour  of  their  deities,  are 
more  ferious  •,  others  are  by  particular  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  kings:  as  forinftance,  at 
Abramhoe^  a  large  town  in  Fetu.,  every  year, 
for  eight  days  together,  there  is  a  refort  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  of  multitudes  pf 
people  of  both  fexes  •,  and  this,  they  call 
the  Dancing-feafon  ;  where  every  one  that 
'  comes,  is  drefted  to  the  moft  of  his  ability 

and  condition. 

Fe  AST  macii  by  the  Danish  General. 

T  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place 
to  give  a  fliort  account  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  the  Dani/Jj  general  made  for  me  in 
his  garden  behind  Fre derich-burgh.,  at  Man- 
[roll.,  in  the  month  of  January.  After  a 
fplendid  dinner,  in  the  fort,  we  walk’d  down 
the  hdl  to  that  garden  •,  where  the  company 
was  fcarce  feated,  in  the  fummer-houfe, 
ftanding  in  the  midft  of  orange-trees,  before 
we  were  iurrounded  by  about  an  hundred 
Blacks.,  arm’d  from  head  to  foot,  in  the 
moft  compleat  manner  they  ufe  to  be  when 
they  take  the  field,  but  fo  fantaftically 
adorned,  with  caps  on  their  heads  made  of 
a  crocodile’s,  or  elephant’s  fkin,  having  on 
each  fide  a  red  fhell,  and  behind  a  bunch  of 
horfe-hair,  and  a  heavy  iron  chain,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe  inftead  of  it,  girt  round  their 
head,  and  their  bodies  coloured  white  -,  that 
f  really,  they  rather  refembled  devils  than 

men.  At  firft  they  made  a  horrid  confufed 
nolle,  beating  upon  one  another’s  fhields, 
firing  their  mufleets  at  one  another,  and 
bowing  to  the  ground. 

This  lort  of  fKirmifh  being  over,  they 
withdrew  to  fome  diftance  ;  at  which  time 
we  were  entertained  with  a  great  confort  of 
their  vocal  and  inftrumental  wild  mufick  ; 
much  in  the  manner,  as  I  have  deferibed  it 
before  :  during  which,  the  general’s  concu¬ 
bines,  and  thofe  of  the  other  Danijh  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  fort,  attended  by  the  beft  fort 
of  the  town’S'Women,  came  to  vifit  us  in 
their  utmoft  gay  and  rich  dreffes.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  were  prefented  with  French 
and  palm-wine  ;  mum,  brandy,  and  fweet 
oranges :  a,nd  during  the  collation,  the  armed 
Mockfight.  Blticks  began  to  wreftle,  and  make  a  fham 
fight  among  themfelves,feveral  of  them  inter¬ 
mixing  it  with  dances  by  intervals,  ftriking 
by  mealure  and  cadence,  with  their  cutlaces, 
on  their  bucklers,  much  as  the  adlors  do 
at  the  opera  of  Mars.,  at  Faris ;  whilft 
others,  in  couples,  were  continually  firing 
their  mufleets  towards  the  ground,  leaping, 
and  putting  their  bodies  into  fuch  ridicu¬ 
lous  ftrange  poftures,  as  if  they  had  been 
poftlfTed. 
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After  them,  x\\<z  Black  ladies  took  their 
turn,  and  fhowed  all  their  Ikill  and  dexte¬ 
rity  by  many  forts  of  dances,  aniongft 
themfelves,  pretty  agreeably.  All  this 
while  the  fort,  at  certain  intervals,  an- 
fwered  the  many  volleys  of  the  comba-  ! 

tants  in  the  garden,  by  firing  five  guns  at  • 

a  time,  and  continued  fo  to  do,  till  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  duflcilh,  which  obliged  the  com¬ 
pany  to  return  to  the  fort  •,  being  recon¬ 
ducted  by  all  the  armed  men,  who,  whilft  we 
were  on  the  way,  marched  all  round  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  afterwards  divided 
themfelves  into  two  bodies,  each  with  its 
commander’s  drums,  horns,  'xndiX.\\tDani/b 
colours,  oppofice  to  one  another,  in  order 
of  battle.  No  fooner  were  we  placed  in  the^”'’^^^'' 
long  gallery  of  the  fort,  from  whence  we 
could  have  a  full  view  of  them,  but  each 
body  began  to  move  towards  the  other,  and 
flvirmiflied  together  with  fire-arms,  without 
any  order  •,  after  which,  each  man  taking 
his  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  his  buckler  in 
the  other,  made  a  fhow  of  calling  it  at  his 
oppofite.  Atlaft,  they  fell  in  together  con- 
fufedly,  with  their  cutlaces,  ftriking  hard 
on  their  ftftelds,  till  it  being  dark  night, 
they  left  off;  one  body  attending  their  of¬ 
ficers  home,  to  the  town  of  Manfrou,  the 
other  guarding  the  Danijh  ftandard  to  the 
fort,  where  the  general  treated  them  with 
French  wine,  and  brandy.  This  feaft  coft 
the  general  five  Bendas  of  gold,  or  forty 
pounds  fterling. 

Manner  of  taking  an  Oath. 

Have  already  hinted  fomething  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  adminiftring  an  oath 
to  the  Blacks  at  Axim  ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  Dutch 
officers  there  :  I  ffiall  now  make  fome  far¬ 
ther  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  as 
it  is  praftifed  in  Fetu.,  either  towards  Euro¬ 
peans.,  or  among  themfelves,  in  things  of 
moment. 

Upon  fuch  occafions  the  prieft  or  con¬ 
jurer  creels  a  pile  of  fmall  flicks,  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  on  which  he  lavs  a  can- 
vas  bag,  fprinkled  with  human  blood,  con¬ 
taining  fome  dry  bones  of  men  •,  to  which 
he  adds  fmall  pieces  of  bread,  and  a  cala-  . 

baffi  or  gourd  full  of  the  bitter  water  or 
drink,  fo  much  ufed  among  them  in  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  all  which  the  prieft  exor-  )! 

cifes,  and  caufes  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
oath  is  adminifter’d  to  fwear  on  it,  by  ; 

OJlure,  the  name  of  their  chief  deity.  To  ,1 

which  he  adds  an  exhortation,  for  the  in-  ! 

violably  obferving  of  the  faid  oath  in  all 
points,  with  a  terrible  denunciation  of  a  moft 
horrible  puniffiment  in  cafe  of  perjury  ;  and  i 

if  the  perfon  takes  an  oath  to  the  Englijh.,  or 
other  Europeans  there,  he  is  made  to  fwear  | 

on  thebible. 

They 
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They  commonly  proftrate  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  them,  embrace  their  feet,  and  lifting 
one  of  them  from  the  ground,  rub  the  foie 
of  it  on  their  own  faces,  ftomachs  and 
fhoulders,  uttering  loudly  this  fyllable,  jau^ 
jaii^  jau  *,  fnapping  their  fingers,  (lamping 
with  their  feet  on  the  earth,  and  kifTing  the 
idols  on  their  arms  and  legs :  others  add, 
to  all  thefe  fantaftical  ceremonies,  the 
draught  of  bitter  water.  Some  of  the  mod 
civiliz’d  at  taking  an  oath  to  a  JVbite  man, 
will  alfo  crofs  their  two  fore-fingers,  and 
carrying  them  to  their  mouth,  kifs  them, 
faying  in  Portuguefe^  For  efia  crus  de  Deos, 
which  is,  Bj  this  crofs  of  God, 


I  have  before  obferved,  that  thefe  people,  Barbot- 
before  the  Portuguefe  came  among  themj 
were  reckoned  very  confcientious,and  true  to 
their  oaths  ^but  whether  by  the  frequent  inter- 
courfe  with  European  nations  fince  that  time. 

Or  whateverthe  occalion  of  fo  great  a  change 
may  be,  at  prefent  they  are  entirely  dege¬ 
nerated  :  for  tho’  they  will  now  take  the 
mod  (acred  oath,  either  in  their  own,  or 
our  way,  they  are  very  little  to  be  truded, 
efpecially  by  Europeans^  as  little  valuing  per¬ 
jury,  provided  they  can  be  gainers  by  it,  or 
fatisfy  their  palTions.  But  of  this,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  oaths  and  perjury,  I 
(hall  have  occalion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

‘Difeafes  in  Guinea,  and  their  cures.  Superftitmns  and  funerals. 


I  HAVE  before  obferved,  that  how  un- 
wholefome  foever  this  country  is,  yet  we 
lee  but  few  of  the  natives  afflifted  with 
didempers,  which  is  one  advantage  of  being 
born  in  this  bad  air,  and  bred  up  in  dench  ; 
and  when  lingering  under  fome  didemper, 
it  mud  really  be  mortal,  to  hinder  them, 
either  from  their  bufinefs,  or  taking  their 
ufualfports  and  diverfions  ;  as  having  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  a  great  diverfity  of  medicinal 
herbs,  and  proper  remedies,  to  eafe  and 
cure  it  in  a  fhort  time,  according  to  the 
fkill  they  have,  as  will  be  made  appear  in 
this  chapter. 

Di  SEASES  in  Guinea  and  their  Cures. 

Bifenfn  m  H  E  didempers  of  the  Blacks,  are  the 
gentral.  venereal  difeafe,  megrim  or  head-aches, 

bloody-fiuxes,  fevers,  which  they  call  A- 
brobra,  cholicks,  pains  in  the  domach  ;  the 
fmall-pox,  which  makes  the  greated  havock 
among  them,  as  does  alfo  that  drange  dif¬ 
eafe  of  the  worms. 

Ventreal  As  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  among 

Iife(t[e,andt\\Q.m.  is  ameer  gallantry,  every  man  being 
cure,  extravagantly  addifted  to  a  multitude  of 
women  of  all  forts,  found  or  unfound  *, 
they  commonly  cure  it  with  Sarfaparilla, 
boil’d  in  brandy,  ufing  it  by  draughts  till 
the  patient  is  recovered  found.  This  Sarfa- 
parilla  is  brought  them  by  the  Dutch, 
itud-ach  In  their  head-aches,  they  apply  to  the 
nd  cure,  fice  of  the  patient,  a  pultice  of  fundry  herbs, 
whofe  virtue  is  peculiarly  known  to  that 
effecd ;  which  caufes  frnall  tumours  and 
pimples,  which  they  fcarify  with  (harp- 
pointed  knives,  if  they  do  not  break  of 
I  themfelves:  then  they  lay  on  it  a  certain 
white  mould,  to  dry  and  confolidate  it, 
but  it  leaves  behind  the  fmall  fears,  of  which 
the  faces  of  many  perfons  of  both  fexes  are 
very  full ;  which  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
I  their  head-aches  and  megrim  are  very  com- 
I  mon  and  general. 

VoL.  V. 


The  cholick  and  bloody-flux  is  not{ocholich 
common  among  the  natives,  as  the 
peans ;  many  of  whom  are  fnatched  away 
before  they  can  be  naturaliz’d  to  that  un- 
wholefome  air  ;  who  generally,  before  they 
die,  grow  fo  benumbed  in  their  limbs,  and 
fo  lean,  that  they  are  frightful  to  behold. 

The  Blacks,  in  cafe  of  a  violent  cholick, 
drink  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral 
days  fuccelTively,  a  large  calabafh  of  lime- 
juice,  and  Malaguelte  mixt,  which  feems  at 
firft  to  be  contradidlory  for  fuch  diftem- 
pers,  were  it  not  known,  that  our  phyfi- 
cians  in  France  give  Limonade  for  gravellous 
cholicks. 

The  European  remedies  againft  cholicks 
there,  are  to  keep  warm,  not  to  lie  down  to 
deep  on  the  ground  •,  to  avoid  the  dew  of 
the  evening,  and  the  rain  ;  not  to  ufe  fpring^ 
water,  nor  lemon-juice,  nor  any  other  acids  : 
which  refutes  the  too  common  ufe  of  punch, 
fo  much  in  vogue  amongft  the  Englijh  Gui¬ 
neans  ;  and  which  undoubtedly  kills  many 
of  them,  by  caufing  violent  cholicks. 

Pains  in  the  domach  are  cured  by  taking  Vnm  in  the 
four  or  five  drops  of  balfam  of  fulphur, 
a  little  quantity  of  brandy  which  if 
patient  be  well  covered,  after  the  dofe  is 
taken,  will  caufe  fweating.  The  day  after 
this,  to  be  let  blood  and  two  days  after, 
a  gentle  purge. 

Another  remedy,  is  to  take  every  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  of  confection  of  hyacinth,  and 
alkermes ;  and  from  time  to  time,  good 
cordials,  avoiding  carefully  any  excefs  in 
wine  or  brandy. 

I  cannot  omit,  being  on  this  fubjedl,  to  Method  to 
mention  how  I  ufed  to  live  whild  I  was  at 
the  coad  of  Guinea,  and  during  the  whole  *  * 
voyage  ;  to  which  I  very  much  attribute 
the  perfe(fl  health  I  enjoy’d,  without  almod 
any  ailing.  I  wore  continually,  day  and 
night,  a  hare’s-(kin,  well  drelTed,  on  my 
bare  domach,  the  hair  next  my  body  ;  which 

B  b  b  b  kept 
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BARBOT.kept  it  always  in  good  order  and  adlivity  *, 
tho’  I  muft  own  it  made  me  often  fweat  won¬ 
derfully,  in  the  fcorching  air  of  the  torrid 
zone,  but  help’d  digeftion  admirably.  I 
obferved  very  exadtly,  not  to  drink  wine 
or  brandy  in  the  morning,  as  moft  fea- 
firing  men  of  all  nations  do  ;  which  is  very 
offenfive  to  an  empty  ftomach,  affedting  the 
tender  parts  of  it,  by  its  corrofivenefs,  en¬ 
feebling  and  weakening  its  faculties  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  confequently  renders  it  uncapa- 
ble  of  digeftion,  altho’  it  feems,  at  the 
moment  it  is  taken,  to  ftrengthen  it:  there¬ 
fore  I  always  took  fome  nourifliment  before 
I  would  Life  it ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  took  the  dram,  neither  would  I  drink 
any  ftrong  liquor,  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  meals  •,  much  more  did  I  diun  to 
drink  hard,  of  any  corrupted  liquors  of  £//- 
rope^  and  of  the  Guinea  beer,  called  Petaw  •, 
all  which  fo  much  abounds  in  the  European 
forts  at  the  Gold  Coajl.  By  this  method  my 
ftomach  was  all  along  kept  in  good  order, 
and  digeftion  to  admiration,  notwirhftand- 
ing  the  exceflive  heats,  which  naturally 
weaken  its  faculties. 

Cure  for  Again,  for  the  cholick,  beftdes  what  is 
above-mentioned  for  pains  in  the  ftomach, 
take  about  half  the  weight  of  a  louis-d’or, 
of  right  orvietan,  in  four  or  five  drops  of 
annifeed  oil  *,  and  ufe  repeated  glifters, 
compofed  of  the  decodtion  of  common  and 
marfh-mallows,  or  holyoaks,  pellitory  of 
the  wall,  and  cafTia-powder,  with  ten  drops 
of  annifeed-oil,  keeping  warm  efpecially 
at  night. 

Bijiemper  As  for  the  difeafe  of  the  worms,  by  the 

of  worms.  Alina  Blacks  cdWtd.  Ikkon.,  it  is  more  peculiar 
to  the  natives  than  to  Europeans,  who  are 
feldom  afflidled  with  them. 

This  difeafe  appears  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  commonly  in  the  flefny 
parts,  as  the  thighs,  the.  haunches,  the 
breafts  •,  and  even  in  the  ferotum,  a  man 
will  fometimes  have  nine,  ten  or  twelve  of 
thele  worms  at  once  *,  fome  long,  fome 
fhort,  and  fome  deeper  in  the  flefii  than 
other,  and  there  are  often  alfo  fome  lodged 
betwixt  the  flefli  and  the  fkin.  The  worm 
generally  fhows  itfelf  by  the  fwelling  of 
the  flefh  ;  in  fome  it  caufes  violent  agues, 
with  great  fhiverings  *,  others  it  torments 
with  intolerable  pains,  all  over  the  body, 
fo  that  they  cannot  reft  in  any  pofture : 
others  it  cafts  into  a  violent  fever,  and  con¬ 
tinual  deliriums.  But  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  breaft  or  paps  are  the  moft  afflidling, 
as  thofe  that  come  in  the  ferotum  and  yard 
are  the  moft  dangerous  of  all,  as  well  as 
tormenting  ;  infomuch,  that  they  have  put 
fome  men  there  into  fuch  a  woful  condi¬ 
tion,  that  they  grew  perfedtly  mad  and 
outrageous,  fo  that  it  was  requifite  to  bind 
them  very  fall. 


Some  of  thofe  worms  are  an  ell  and  2i  several 
half  long,  as  big  as  a  raven’s  quill,  as  I 
in  one  of  our  flaves  aboard  ftiip,  winding 
almoft  twice  about  his  waift,  vifibly  appa¬ 
rent  in  many  places  which  our  chief  iur- 
geon  drew  out  entire  in  four  days  time  ;  and 
when  dry,  it  was  almoft  like  a  white linew. 

From  this  immenfe  fize  of  an  ell  and  a  half, 
the  worms  are  of  feveral  other  magnitudes, 
fliorter  and  Ihorter,  to  fix  inches  long,  and 
proporcionably  thick  to  their  length,  the 
fmalleft  no  bigger  than  a  hair. 

The  only  way  to  cure  this  horrid  tor- Cnreoftbe 
menting  difeafe,  is  to  take  hold  of  the  worms. 
worm,  very  gingerly,  as  foon  as  the  head 
has  made  its  way  out  of  the  fwelling,  and 
make  it  faft  to  a  fmall  piece  of  pafte-board, 
or  ftick,  till  it  draws  back  of  itfelf ;  when 
it  muft  by  no  means  be  forced,  but 
the  pafte-board  left  over  the  wound,  bind¬ 
ing  the  faid  wound  fo  faft  that  the  worm 
may  not  re-enter,  and  applying  to  it  pultices 
and  fomentations,  twice  a  day,  to  loften 
the  tumour,  and  facilitate  the  coming  out 
of  the  worm  ;  every  time  the  wound  is 
dreffed,  turning  the  pafte-board  gently, 
and  thus  repeating  the  fomentations  and 
winding  of  the  worm  twice  a  day,  fome¬ 
times  for  a  whole  month,  till  it  comes  out 
entire,  which  is  the  greateft  point  of  the 
cure,  tho’  the  method  be  tedious :  for  if  it 
fhould  happen  to  break  by  being  too  hafty 
in  drawing  it  out,  that  part  which  remains 
in  the  body,  will  foon  putrify,  or  break 
out  at  fome  other  part,  which  occafions  ' 

double  pain  and  trouble.  We  have  feen  | 

men  thus  ferved,  for  whom  no  other  re-  < 

medy  could  be  found  to  preierve  their  lives,  j 

than  cutting  oft'  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  the  i‘ 

privy  parts  ■,  and  if  the  worm  is  lodged  in  ; 

the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  broken,  it  is  ; 

almoft  a  miracle  if  the  man  does  not  die 
of  the  gangrene  working  to  the  vital  parrs. 
Commonly  the  worm  brings  along  with  it, 
as  it  is  gradually  wound  out  of  a  man’s 
body,  a  great  quantity  of  putrified  matter. 

The  principal  point  of  tins  cure,  befides 
the  gentle  drawing  out  of  the  worm,  as  has 
been  faid,  is  to  keep  the  wounded  part  very 
warm,  becaufe  the  cold  air  would  fwell  it, 
and  confequently  choak  the  worm’s  palfage, 
which  would  caufe  intolerable  torment. 

What  has  been  faid  on  thisfubjedl,  properly 
concerns  Europeans  affliefted  with  this  unac-  | 

countable  difeafe  ;  to  which  I  ftiall  add,  that  ^ 
it  is  nectary,  after  the  cure,  to  purge  the 
patient,  and  take  for  a  general  rule,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  difeafe,  to  live  well,  and  foberly, 
to  keep  the  ftomach  very  warm,  to  Ihift 
linen,  as  foon  as  wet  by  rain  or  fea  water ; 
and  generally  to  obferve  all  the  ocher  pre- 
feriptions  I  have  hinted  at  before,  but 
efpecially  to  abftain,  as  much  as  poftible, 
from  the  ufe  of  women. 

A- 
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As  for  the  Blache  they  let  the  worm 
come  out  gradually  of  itfelf,  not  commonly 
taking  fuch  precautions  as  are  above  ob- 
ferved  *,  fo  that  we  have  feen  a  man  there 
with  five  or  fix  fuch  worms  hanging  partly 
out  from  his  body  at  once  :  and  when  the 
worm  is  quite  out,  they  anoint  the  wound 
with  butter  and  fait,  and  afterwards  wafli  it 
from  time  to  time  with  fea-water  only,  which 
proves  very  effeftiial. 

This  worm-direafe  is  frequent  all  the  coaft 
over the  places  at  which  the  Hollanders 
find  their  men  are  the  moft  tormented  with 
it,  are  Cormentin  and  Apam^  which  they 
attribute  to  the  foul  water  they  are  obliged 
to  drink  there.  At  Acra  the  natives  are 
nothing  near  fo  much  affli(5ted  with  it,  as  at 
all  other  places  of  the  Gold  Coaft  the 
reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  the  country 
of  Acra  not  being  a  promontory,  nor  fo 
woody  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft 
are,  the  air  is  confequently  wholefomer. 

I  have  been  told  there,  that  a  man  may 
have  this  worm-difeafe  two  years  before  it 
appears,  and  that  in  fome  Europeans^  the 
worm  did  not  break  out  for  twelve  months 
after  they  were  got  back  from  the  coaft 
of  Guinea^  to  Europe^  without  feeling,  all 
that  while,  the  leaft  pains. 

\pmiilU}cx.  The  fmall-pox  fweeps  away  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Blacks-,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages 
every  year. 

“  I  fear  I  ftiall  prove  tedious  upon 
“  every  fubjeft  I  treat  of;  but  my  defign 
“  having  been,  from  the  beginning,  to  omit 
“  no  particulars  of  ufe,  or  for  curiofity,  to 
“  render  the  defcription  of  the  Coafts  of 
Guinea  more  compleat,  than  any  yet  piib- 
liftied,  in  any  language,  I  fhall  nowenter 
upon  a  digreftion  of  the  various  caufes, 
“  which  are  thouo;ht  to  breed  the  worms 
in  men’s  bodies  in  that  part  of  AfricaP’ 


Notions  of  what  breeds  Worms. 

\valfe ofmi- QO  ME.  faOcy  exceflive  luxury,  in  the 
^ns  difap-  continual  ufe  of  a  great  number  of  wo^ 
men,  to  be  the  principal  occafion  of  it  : 
others  attribute  it  to  the  frequent  eating  of 
a  certain  fifh,  whereof  there  is  great  plenty  ; 
others,  that  it  comes  from  keeping  fo  long 
in  the  fea-water  every  day  ;  and  others  alfo, 
from  excefs  of  fatigues  and  long  journeys 
a-foot.  There  are  others  who  impute  it  to 
the  excefs  of  palm-wine,  and  the  kankier 
made  of  maiz.  But  all  thefe  opinions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  groundlefs,  by  the  frequent  ex¬ 
amples  of  many  perfons  at  the  coaft,  who 
have  been  undet  all  thofe  circumftanCes, 
for  many  years  together,  even  beyond  ex- 
preflion,  and  yet  have  lived  very  free  from 
thatdifeafe  ;  whilft  others,  that  live  there 
temperately  in  many  of  the  before-mentioned 
paruculars,  have  been  much  tormente-d  with 
It,  efpecially  the  Europeans :  and  the  Blacks 


have  often  aflured  me,  that  the  natives  forty  Barbot. 
or  fifty  leagues  farther  up  the  inland,  know 
nothing  of  that  difeafe,  tho*  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  as  intemperate  in  many  regards, 
and  particularly  in  the  enjoyment  of  women, 
as  any  at  the  Gold  Coaft. 

Others  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
too  frequent  ufe  of  pit- water  is  the  occafion 
of  it.  To  corroborate  which  notion,  they 
produce  an  example  of  it  at  Ormus.,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  places,  where  the  Indians 
having  no  other  water  to  drink,  but  that 
of  pits,  are  fubjeeft  to  this  worm  diftemper  ; 
which  has  obliged  them  to  fetch  frefli  water 
from  out  of  the  fea  it  felf,  in  eighteen  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  having  men  employed  on  pur- 
pofe  there,  to  dive  fo  low  for  it:  and  that 
at  Mouree  and  Cormentin.,  where  they  drink 
no  other  water,  the  people  are  much  more 
tormented  with  the  worms,  than  at  other 
parts  of  the  coaft  ;  but  yet  abundance  of  the 
natives  there,  tho’  they  ufe  as  much  of  that 
water  as  any  others,  are  very  free  from  it. 

Laftly,  others  are  pofitive  it  proceeds 
from  bad  water,  and  ill  food,  together  with 
theexceftive  malignant  rains,  and  the  mil¬ 
dews  of  the  cool  evenings,  which  aftedt 
many  people  there,  and  breed  it  in  their 
bodies.  I'o  make  out  their  affertion  they 
alledge,  that  the  people  are  moft  tormented 
with  that  difeafe  in  the  rainy  month  of  Aiiguft., 
when  the  drops  of  rain  chat  fill  are  com¬ 
monly  as  big  as  large  peas,  and  fo  ma¬ 
lignant,  that,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  it 
will  rot  any  woollen  clothing  in  three  days 
time,  if  not  prevented  by  the  perfon  that 
has  beenfo  wetted,  by  fhifting  itprefently, 
and  having  it  dried.  It  is  alfo  pofitively 
afteried,  that  the  mildew  in  that  month  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  tho’  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  bad  at  all  ocher  times,  not  excepting  the 
fummer  feafon.  Which  ol  all  thefe  opinions, 
concerning  the  caufes  of  this  ft  range  difeafe 
of  the  worms,  is  the  moft  folid  and  proba¬ 
ble,  I  will  not  venture  to  decide  ;  only  fhall 
prefume  to  fay,  this  laft  feems  to  me  the 
moft  natural,  by  what  I  know,  and  have 
heard  of  the  furprifing  effefts  of  the  rains 
in  the  month  of  Auguft.,  and  the  corrupted 
air  of  that  feafon,  occafiorted  by  them,  as 
alfo  by  the  horrid  thunder,  attended  with 
lightnings  and  tornadoes,  which  are  then  fo 
frequent. 

The  Blacks  are-  well  enough  attended  mcood  at- 
ficknefs,  according  to  their  abilities;  nho*  tendance  in 
fome  reprefent  them  to  be  uncharitable,./^*^^”^^^* 
even  to  inhumanity,  towards  their  fick  re¬ 
lations,  fo  as  to  deny  them  the  neceffary 
help  and  fubfiftafice. 

Tliey  are  generally  very  much  afraid  of 
death ;  and  ufe  all  poftible  methods  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives,  not  only  by  means  of 
natural  remedies,  but  alfo  by  the  pradice 
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of  leveral  fuperftitions,  as  I  (hall  hereafter 
mention-,  and  yet  when  Tick  or  wounded, 
they  endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned. 
The  word  Mijarri,  in  their  language  Sig¬ 
nifies  to  be  fick  Jarbakaffi,  to  be  dying  ; 
and  0«,  to  be  dead. 

They  drefs  their  wounds  with  vulnerary 
herbs,  of  which  they  have  above  thirty 
forts,  of  great  virtue  and  efficacy,  as  I 
have  obferved  before,  wherewith  they  cure 
great  and  dangerous  wounds  to  a  wonder  *, 
but  wanting  fkill  to  draw  out  mufket-balls 
or  the  like  from  the  fleffi,  they  often  heal 
them  Superficially.  And  I  remember  a 
Have,  after  having  been  three  months  a- 
board,  had  three  mufket-balls  taken  out 
of  his  body,  by  our  Surgeons. 

Su  PERSTITION. 

Ihyjkims,  nr  H  E  priefts,  or  conjurers,  are  general- 
ly  their  phyficians  and  Surgeons,  as 
wellas  Spiritual  guides  ;  as  we  read  thtBoyez, 
or  priefts  of  Cuba  in  America^  were  among 
thofe  people.  The  priefts  of  the  Ifraelites 
Separated  the  lepers,  and  decided  of  legal 
impurities,  and  in  that  refpedi;  adfed  as 
phyficians  or  Surgeons  j  for  the  ancients 
did  not  diftinguifti  between  thofe  profeffi- 
ons.  The  law  did  condemn  the  perfon, 
who  had  wounded  another,  to  pay  the 
phyfician’s  fees  :  and  in  other  places,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  bandage,  plaifters  and  oint¬ 
ments,  but  not,  that  I  know,  of  any 
purges  and  diet.  The  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roick  times,  as  Plato  obferves,  applied 
themfclves  only  to  drefs  wounds,  with  pro¬ 
per  remedies,  without  prescribing  any  or¬ 
der  of  diet  ;  fuppofing  that  other  inciden¬ 
tal  diftempers  would  be  cured  by  tlie  good 
conftitution  and  temperance  of  the  patient. 

The  Blacks  entirely  rely  on  the  did;ates 

ttoHscures  priefts  in  fpiritual  affairs,  and 

no  lefs  in  ficknefs  when  having  unfucceSs- 
fully  tried  the  proper  natural  remedies, 
they  commonly  have  recourfe  to  fuper- 
ftitious  pradiices,  fuppofing  them  more  ef- 
fedlual,  or  being  perfuaded  to  it  by  the 
prieft,  and  eaSily  induced  to  believe  they 
can  never  recover  without  making  Some 
offering  to  their  gods.  Accordingly  they 
deSire  the  prieft;  to  enquire  of  their  deity, 
what  he  would  have.  When  the  pretend¬ 
ed  enquiry  is  made,  the  crafty  prieft,  who 
makes  his  advantage  of  their  fimplicity, 
tells  them  they  muft  offer  Some  tame 
beaft,  a  ffieep,  a  hog,  a  cock,  a  dog,  or 
a  cat,  or  whatsoever  he  fancies ;  which 
Sometimes  is  gold,  cloth,  drink,  or  the 
like,  which  is  commonly  proportioned  to 
the  ability  of  the  perfon  that  is  Sick  ;  and 
whatsoever  he  requires,  they  Sreely  part 
with,  which  is  the  profit  of  the  cheat. 
According  to  this  Superftitioh,  the  prieft 
makes  Several  pellets  of  clay,  which  are 


Set  about  the  patient’s  room,  in  rank  and 
file,  all  Sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
Said  prieft  eats  the  flefh  of  the  creature 
offered  to  his  good  health. 

If  the  Sick  perfon  happens  to  recover 
Soon  after  the  offering  made,  either  by 
ftrength  of  nature,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
remedies  adminiftred,  the  prieft  is  Sure  to  be 
well  rewarded,  and  highly  commended  for 
his  fkill  and  ability. 

Thus  a  Boyez  or  prieft  of  Cuba,  above- 
mentioned,  when  he  undertook  to  cure  a 
Sick  Cacique  of  that  ifland,  ufed  to  Snuff'  up 
the  juice  of  a  certain  herb,  which  put  him 
beSides  himfelf ;  and  when  recovered  of  his 
mad  fit,  he  told  them,  he  had  Spoken  to 
the  Cemis,  which  were  their  gods,  and 
that  the  Cacique  would  Soon  be  well  again; 
but  if  he  Said,  that  thofe  Spirits  were  angry, 
it  was  to  denote  that  the  Cacique  would 
die.  They  represented  thoSe  Cemis,  much 
after  the  manner  our  painters  do  the  devils, 
and  Slid  they  were  the  meffengers  of  the  e- 
ternal  God. 

If  the  patient  grows  worfe,  freffi  offerings 
are  made,  more  expenSive  than  the  former; 
and  So  repeated  again,  and  again,  till  the 
Sick  perfon  recovers  or  dies.  It  alfo  often 
happens  that  one  dodlor  is  diicharged  with 
a  good  reward,  and  another  called  in  his 
place,  who  begins  the  fame  courSe  over  a- 
gain,  knowing  well  how  to  manage  the  Su- 
perftitious  Simplicity  of  his  patient.  His 
firft  afl  is  to  condemn  all  the  former  phySi- 
cian  has  done,  whereupon  new  offerings  are 
made,  coft  what  they  will,  to  get  what  may  , 
be  had,  for  fear  of  being  alSo  turned  away  ^ 
very  fhortly,  as  his  predeceffor  was,  and 
another  again  brought  in,  in  his  ftead. 

For  this  change  of  dodors,  or  phyficians, 
will  happen  twenty  times  or  more  fucceffive- 
ly ;  and  at  a  continual  charge,  perhaps 
greater  than  with  us  :  thofe  people  being 
So  ftrangely  prepolSeffed  with  the  opinion  of 
thofe  offerings,  that  Sometimes  they  will 
force  the  priefts  to  make  them. 

This  bigotry  is  fo  grafted  in  the  Blacks  children 
of  all  ages  and  fexes,  that  the  young  ones, yuperjuti 
even  boys,  who  are  either  Servants  or  flaves*’"^* 
to  the  Europeans  there,  if  they  think  they 
have  a  good  mailer,  will  as  Soon  as  he  is 
the  leaft  indifpoSed,  Secretly  go  to  the  priefts 
to  make  offerings  for  him,  of  a  ffieep,  or 
hens,  according  to  their  ability,  which  they 
eat  to  his  good  health,  as  has  been  Said, 
that  he  may  recover  ;  and  Some  lay  on  beds, 
or  in  the  chambers  of  their  laid  mailers, 
the  Small  pellets  confecrated  or  charmed  by 
the  prieft,  to  defend  him  from  death.  And 
thofe  boys  knowing  their  mailers  would 
be  much  diSpleafed  at  it,  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  do  it,  and  conceal  it  So  well, 
that  it  is  impolTible  to  diScover  it  before 
the  perfon  be  well  recovered  or  dead.  And 
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that  but  very  rarely  and  by  chance,  if  they 
had  not  time  to  take  them  away  as  privately. 
Some  of  the  Mulatto  women,  who  I  formerly 
faid  would  fain  pafs  for  Chrifiians^  of  which 
religion  they  know  very  little,  are  addided 
to  fuch  fuperftitious  pradlices,  even  to  extra¬ 
vagancy.  If  any  one  of  them  is  married  to,  or 
kept  by  an  European^  who  loves  and  pays  her 
well,  if  he  fall  fick,  llae  never  fails  to  make 
rich  offerings  to  the  prieft,  with  much  war¬ 
mer  zeal  and  ftronger  reliance  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  them,  than  the  Blacks  themfelves. 
Europeans  what  is  more  deteffable,  as  well  as 

wfeckd.  deplorable,  is,  that  even  fome  Europeans 
there,  not  only  believe  this  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip  effeftual,  but  encourage  their  fervants 
in  it ;  and  are  very  fond  of  wearing  about 
their  bodies,  fome  of  thefe  confecrated  toys 
or  I'pells  of  the  heathen  priefts. 


Funeral  s. 

t  i  7  H  E  N  any  perfon  dies,  they  are  very 
^  ^  careful  to  hinder  his  eyes  and  mouth 
from  fliutting  or  clofing,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  from  ftretching  out  ftiff,  that  the  de- 
ceafed  may  fee  what  people  come  to  vifit 
him,  after  his  deceafe,  and  entertain  and 
falute  them. 

Then  they  fet  up  fuch  difmal  crying,  la- 
mma-  mentation,  and  fqueaking,  that  not  only 
kms.  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  but  the  whole 
village  or  town  refounds  with  it.  Many 
of  thofe  mourners  run  round  the  houfe  fmg- 
ing  mournful  verfes,  to  the  found  of  the 
bafons  on  which  they  beat,  with  little  flicks, 
now  and  then  going  into  the  houfe  to  fee 
the  deceafed,  whilil  others  wafh  his  corps  *, 
and  the  youth  of  his  acquaintance,  common¬ 
ly,  as  it  it  were  to  pay  their  laft  duty  and 
refpedt,  nre  feverai  muficets.  If  the  decea¬ 
fed  be  a  man,  his  wives  immediately  fliave 
their  heads  very  clofe,  and  fmear  their  bo- 
dies  with  white  earth  ;  and  put  on  an  old 
ragged  garment :  in  this  equipage  they  run 
about  the  town  like  diflracted  or  mad  wo¬ 
men,  with  their  hair  hanging  loofe,  and 
making  a  difmal,  lamentable  noife,  con¬ 
tinually  repeating  the  name  of  the  dead,  and 
reciting  the  beffc  adlions  of  his  paft  life.  This 
tumultuary  ridiculous  noife  of  the  women 

Ilafts  feverai  days  fucceffively,  even  till  the 
body  is  interred. 

‘^eadvi-  When  the  corps  is  wafhed,  they  lay  it  in 
'ued.  an  ofier  or  wooden  coffin  *,  in  fome  places 
they  place  it  on  a  board,  as  fitting,  and  his 
relations  come  to  inquire  after  his  death,  or 
why  he  would  die  :  tho’  they  know  he  died 
a  natural  death,  either  by  ficknefs  or  old 
age,  wounds  or  other  mortal  diftemper  *, 
yet  they  all  fuppofe  it  muft  certainly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fome  other  caufe. 

The  prieft,  who  muft  of  necefiity  be  pre- 
fent  on  this  occafion,  enquires  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  whether  the  deceafed  was  ever  periured 
VoL.  V. 


in  his  life-time  if  it  is  proved  he  was,  thenBARsoT. 
they  conclude,  his  death  was  the  punifhment 
of  that  great  crime.  If  he  is  not  found 
guilty  ot  that,  they  enquire  whether  \\tc»ufeof 
had  any  confiderable  enemies,  who  death 

have  laid  fpells  in  his  way,  which  might 
occafion  his  death  •,  which,  if  proved,  fome 
of  thofe  enemies  are  examined  very  ftriflly, 
and  if  they  have  been  ufed  to  fuch  practices, 
tho’  never  fo  long  fince,  they  will  fcarce 
come  off  without  hurt  or  damage. 

If  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  poifon,  the 
enquiry  is,  whether  vdves,  children,  and  o- 
ther  perfons  of  his  family,  or  his  Haves,  at¬ 
tended  him  with  due  care,  or  were  liberal 
enough  in  their  offering,  while  he  was  fick; 
and  if  no  defedl  is  found  therein,  the  laft 
refuge  is  to  conclude  the  deceafed  had  not 
been  exadt  in  his  religious  worfhip. 

I'hereupon  the  prieft  approaches  the  dead 
perfon,  and  afks  him  why  he  died  •,  and  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  that  himfelf,  and  others  like  him 
have  prepoffeffed  thofe  fenfelefs  people  with 
an  opinion  of  their  finftity  and  difinterefted- 
nefs,  anfwers  the  queftions  himfelf,  as  is  moft 
for  his  own  advantage  ;  and  that  paffes  a- 
mong  thofe  filly  people  for  real  truth. 

The  queries  then  commonly  put  to  ‘d^eftlons 
dead  perfon,  are  of  feverai  forts :  as  for  in- 
ftance,  fome  men  take  up  the  dead  body^^^^’ 
in  the  prefence  of  the  prieft  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  and  then  aflc.  Did  not  you  die  for  fucb 
a  caufe  ?  If  he  did,  the  men  who  hold  him, 
by  a  hidden  impulfe,  are  obliged  to  incline 
the  body  towards  the  queftioner  ;  which  is 
taken  for  an  affirmative  anfwer  :  otherwife 
they  ftand  ftill. 

At  fome  other  places,  where  they  expofe 
the  deceafed  perfon  fitting  on  a  board, 
they  put  many  queftions  to  him,  fome- 
times  feverai  people  fpeaking  together  for 
example,  lEhat  was  the  reafn  why  you  left 
us  ?  what  things  did  you  want  moft  ?  who  is 
it  that  has  killed  you  F  v/ith  many  m.ore,  as 
fooliffi  and  impertinent,  as  tedious  to  relate. 

At  y/cra,  the  examiner  commonly  lies 
flat  down  on  the  ftomach  of  the  deceafed 
perfon,  and  taking  him  by  the  nofe,  puts 
all  the  abovementioned  queftions  to  him  *, 
and  their  fimplicity  is  fo  unaccountable  in 
this  particular,  that  they  will  affirm  the 
dead  perfon  has  fully  anfwered  their  quef¬ 
tions,  by  a  motion  of  his  tongue,  teeth, 
eyes  or  lips. 

At  ^era,  again,  the  principal  wife  of  a 
Blacky  who  happens  to  die,  lies  down  by 
his  corps,  howling,  crying,  and  rubbing 
his  face  from  time  to  time,  with  a  wifp 
of  ftraw,  or  of  the  thread  of  the  confecra¬ 
ted  tree  faying,  Auzy^  Auxy.  If  it  is  a 
woman  that  is  dead,  her  husband  does  the 
fame  to  her. 

It  is  cLiftomary  in  feverai  places  for  the 
chief  wife  of  a  deceafed  Blacky  from  the 
C  c  c  c  time 
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Barbot.  tinie  of  his  deceafe,  to  that  of  his  burial, 
to  go  about  the  town  from  houfe  to  houfe 
with  a  calabafli,  or  brafs  bafon  in  her  hand, 
to  gather  gold  Krakra,  to  buy  a  cow  or 
fheep,  to  be  facrificed,  and  beg  of  their 
deities  to  condudl  the  deceafed  to  a  place  of 
reft,  without  any  accident  by  the  way. 

Sacrifice  This  oftering  is  performed  by  the  prieft 
in  the  following  manner:  he  orders  the  beafts 
to  be  flaughtered  ;  and,  with  the  blood 
thereof,  he  rubs  all  the  dead  perfon’s  idols, 
which  he  has  fet  together  in  a  ring  in  the 
corner  of  a  houfe  •,  the  largeft  being  placed 
exadlly  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others, 
and  all  adorned  with  gold  ornaments,  and  va¬ 
luable  corals,  or  other  things  ;  asalfo  many 
threads  of  the  bark  of  the  confecrated  tree, 
which  he  has  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  peale, 
beans,  rice,  Indian  palm-oil,  lliells, 

and  bird’s  feathers  i  then  he  plates  wreaths 
of  green  boughs,  which  he  puts  about  his 
neck  :  during  this,  the  wives  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  having  cut  in  pieces  the  cow,  or 
the  flaeep,  bring  it  in  troughs  or  diflies  to 
the  prieft,  who  lays  it  by  the  idols. 
After  fome  moments  of  profound  filence, 
he  mutters  certain  words,  and  taking 
into  his  mouth  fome  water  or  palm- 
wine,  Ipurts  it  out  again  on  all  the  idols: 

Making  of  this  done  he  puts  all  that  mafs  together, 

idols.  and  prefies  it,  taking  out  the  fat  or  greafe, 
whieh  he  mixes  with  other  ingredients  not 
ufed  before,  moulding  and  working  it  to¬ 
gether  again  with  the  green  leaves  that  hang 
about  his  neck,  the  juice  whereof  he  has 
before  fqueezed  out,  and  continues  that 
kneading  till  he  has  ufed  all  the  leaves. 
To  conclude,  he  works  all  thofe  things  to¬ 
gether,  and  of  that  filthy  compofition  makes 
ieveral  pellets,  as  big,  or  as  fmall  as  he 
pleafes,  pafiing  each  parcel  between  his  legs, 
and  over  his  face,  faying,  Auzy^  that  is, 
good  be  to  you :  and  thus  the  new  idols 
are  macie  fome  of  them  to  be  put  into  the 
deceafed  perfon’s  coffin  or  grave,  as  tutelar 
gods,  to  protedt  him  in  his  long  journey 
to  the  other  life ;  the  others  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  all  the  company,  as  their 
guardians  and  protestors  in  war.  The 
poorer  people,  who  cannot  buy  a  cow,  or 
a  fheep,  for  an  offering;  provide  cocks  and 
hens,  which  the  prieft  kills,  ufing  the  fame 
ceremonies  as  above. 

Manner  of  In  fome  places,  before  they  bury  the 
io  dead,  they  lay  the  corps  on  a  board,  and 

egrave.  jj.  ^  ^  fight 

of  all  the  people,  with  the  face  covered, 
and  the  arms  ftretched  out.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  the  funeral  is  come,  the  corps, 
thus  made  faft  on  a  board,  is  laid  on  two 
men’s  fhoulders,  one  at  each  end  ;  in  fome 
places  this  is  done  only  by  women,  exclu- 
five  to  the  men,  who  carry  it  to  the  grave, 
attended  by  all  the  women  of  the  town, 


each  of  them  wearing  an  idol  of  ftraw  on 
her  head,  and  carrying  a  flick  in  one  hand. 

Tinging  dolefully  to  the  mufick  of  feveral 
inftruments,  beaten  in  a  mournful  manner. 

If  the  perfon  to  be  buried  is  a  man,  and 
the  grave  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
place  where  he  died,  his  principal  wife 
commonly  walks  all  the  way,  clofe  by  his 
coffin,  as  the  hufband  does  when  his  wife 
is  to  be  interred  •,  but  if  the  deceafed  died 
in  the  town,  or  place  where  he  was  born, 
it  is  not  CLiftomary  either  for  the  hufband  or 
wife  to  goto  the  grave.  It  is  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  the  Blacks.,  of  either  fex,  when 
they  happen  to  die  from  the  place  where 
they  were  born,  to  be  carried  thither,  to 
lie  among  their  kindred  ;  which  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  whatfoever  it  cofts,  if  the 
effects  of  the  party  deceafed  will  pay  the 
charge.  Thus  f  ome  bodies  are  carried  twenty 
five  or  thirty  leagues,  conducted  by  a  good 
number  of  armed  men,  who  are  fubfifted 
all  that  time  at  the  charge  of  the  dead 
perfon’s  relations.  This  we  fee  frequent¬ 
ly  praclifed  in  Europe. 

They  commonly  lay  their  dead  in  interring. 

about  four  foot  deep,  and  having  placed 
the  body  therein,  with  the  board  it  is 
fiiftened  to,  they  cover  it  with  as  many 
green  boughs,  or  other  things,  as  wdll  ferve 
to  bear  off'  the  earth,  and  bury  with  it  the 
arms,  clothes  and  utenfils,  the  deceafed 
perfon  ufed  vchile  living  •,  together  with  the 
new  idols,  made  by  the  prieft,  as  was  fiid 
above,  all  which  they  cover  with  earth, 
till  the  grave  is  filled  up,  and  then  ere6l 
over  it  a  fmall  thatch’d  cottage,  or  hut, 
fupported  by  four  pofts,  into  which  the 
women,  attending  the  funeral,  creep  upon 
all  four,  with  difmal  cries  and  lamentations. 

This  done,  they  leave  under  that  roof,  palm- 
wine,  corn,  and  other  provifions,  to  ferve 
the  dead  perfon  in  the  other  life  ;  one  half 
whereof  is  commonly  taken  away  by  the 
man  that  dug  the  grave,  for  his  own  ufe, 
befides  the  money  paid  for  that  fervice. 

When  the  provifions  left  on  the  grave  for 
the  fubfiftance  of  the  dead  perfon,  are  rot¬ 
ten,  or  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
for  no  man  will  venture  to  touch  them  •,  the 
relations  look  upon  it  as  an  inviolable  point 
of  religion  and  honour,  to  remove  what  re¬ 
mains,  and  lay  frefh  in  the  room,  from 
time  to  time. 

Others  fow  rice  in  the  grave,  and  there 
leave  feveral  worthlefs  things  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  but  no  houfhold  goods. 

The  Blacks  about  tht  Brandenburg  fon  peculiar 
of  grentFrederickJiadt.,  near  capeTm  Pontas,  cufiom. 
have  a  peculiar  cuftom  among  them,  which 
is,  to  bury  their  dead  in  a  fea  cheft,  bowing 
the  corps  ;  and  thofe  chefts  being  commonly 
but  four  foot,  or  four  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  the  dead  body  confequently 

too 
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too  long  for  them,  they  chop  off  the  head, 
and  lay  it  on  one  fide.  As  foon  as  the  corps 
is  let  down  into  the  grave,  the  perfons  who 
attended  the  funeral  drink  palm-wine,  or 
rum  plentifully,  out  of  oxes  horns ;  and 
what  they  cannot  drink  off  at  a  draught, 
they  fpill  on  the  grave  of  their  deceafed 
friend,  that  he  may  have  his  lhare  of  the 
liquor. 

If  a  woman  dies  in  childbed,  and  her 
child  too,  it  is  buried  in  her  arms. 

As  to  the  burial  of  flaves,  I  have  faid 
before,  that  in  fome  parts  it  is  not  allowed 
them,  but  their  bodies  are  caft  out  into  by¬ 
places,  there  to  rot  away,  or  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafts  *,  but  at  thofe  parts  of  the 
coaft  where  they  are  kinder  to  their  flaves 
in  this  particular,  they  throw  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  depth  of  earth  over  them. 

When  the  corps  of  a  deceafed  free  perfon 
is  laid  down  in  the  grave,  with  all  the 
formalities  above-mention’d  the  women 
attending  the  funeral  walk  to  the  neareft 
water,  either  fea  or  river,  and  entring  into 
it  navel  deep,  with  their  hands  throw  the 
faid  water  in  one  another’s  faces  •,  thus  waih- 
ing  themfelves  all  over,  whilft  others  hand¬ 
ing  by  on  the  fhore,  play  by  turns  on 
mournful  inhruments,  with  extravagant 
fhrieking  and  howling.  Then  one  of  the 
company  advances  towards  the  widow  of 
the  deceafed,  leads  her  into  the  water,  lays 
her  down  in  it,  on  her  back,  wafires  her  all 
over  ;  and  palling  the  other  women  prefent, 
they  raife  her  up,  and  every  one  makes  the 
compliment  of  condolance.  After  this,  they 
all  go  to  the  deceafed  perfon’s  houfe,  where 
they  feaft  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day,  on  the  flefn  of  the  cows  or  flieep, 
which  were  before  offered  to  their  deities, 
as  has  been  ft  id.  Commonly  all  the  guefts 
come  away  very  drunk  at  night. 

When  a  man  of  note  is  killed  in  battle, 
long  after  and  thro’  the  diftraftions  of  war  they  have 
death.  not  the  opportunity  to  fecure,  hide,  or  bury 
his  body,  becaufe  the  funerals  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  in  their  own  native  countries,  the 
faid  perfon’s  wives  are  all  that  time  in 
mourning,  and  their  heads  fhav’d ;  and 
when  the  day  of  burial  is  appointed,  which 
is  fometimes  ten  or  twelve  years  after  he 
was  killed,  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed  with  the  fame  pomp  and  fliov/,  as 
if  he  had  died  but  a  few  days  before,  and 
his  wives  renew  their  mourning,  cleanfing 
and  drefllng  themfelves  as  before. 

Whilft  the  women  are  lamenting  abroad, 
laments-  the  neareft  relations  fit  by  the  corps  at  home, 
making  a  difmal  noife,  wafhing  and  cleanfing 
themfelves,  and  performing  the  other  ufual 
ceremonies:  the  remoter  relations  alfo  af- 
femble  from  diftant  places,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  mourning,  or  funeral  rites.  He  that 
is  remifs  or  negligent  in  this  point,  is  liable 
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to  a  great  fine,  unlefs  he  can  fiiow  very  burbot. 
good  reafon  for  his  abfence.  The  town’s* 
people  and  acquaintance  come  alfo  to  la¬ 
ment  him,  each  bringing  his  prefent  of 
gold,  brandy,  fine  cloth,  flieets,  or  fome 
other  thing  ;  which  they  pretend  is  given 
to  be  carried  to  the  grave  with  the  corps, 
and  the  greater  prefent  of  this  nature  any 
perfon  makes,  the  more  it  redounds  to  his 
honour. 

All  this  time,  brandy  in  the  morning, 
and  palm-wine  in  the  afternoon,  are  briflcly  Juried. 
filled  about  to  all  forts  of  people.  They 
drefs  the  corps  richly,  when  laid  into  the 
coffin,  and  put  in  with  him  leveral  fine 
clothes,  gold,  idols,  rich  corals,  beads,  and 
many  other  things  of  value,  for  his  ufe  in 
the  other  world  i  not  doubting  in  the  leaft, 
but  that  he  may  have  occafion  for  them. 

All  this  is  done  in  proportion  to  what  the 
deceafed  perfon  left,  or  the  ability  of  his 
heirs  :  thus  it  is  certain,  that  the  funerals  of 
rich  Blacks  d.rc  extraordinary  chargeable. 

Whilft  the  deceafed  islayino;  down  in  the 
grave,  a  parcel  of  young  foldiers  go  or 
run  forwards  and  backwards,  loading  and 
difeharging  their  inulkets  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  people  of  both  fexes,  without 
any  order  ;  fome  of  them  very  filent,  others 
crying  and  flirieking  as  loud  as  they  can, 
whilft  others  are  laughing  as  loud.  After 
which  follows  the  feafting  at  the  houfe  of 
the  deceafed,  as  above  mention’d. 

It  was  the  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Ancient 
idolaters,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremy\  cufom. 
on  thefe  occafions,  for  every  perfon  of  the 
town  to  go  into  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed, 
to  mourn,  and  comfort  the  friends  for  their 
lofs,  and  drink  the  cup  of  confolation,  Jer. 
xvi,  5,  and  7.  as  alfo  to  cat  bread,  and  to 
feaft  with  flefia,  fent  in  by  the  relations  and 
neighbours  for  that  purpofe,  which  cuftona 
was  imitated  by  the  Ifrael  t  s  •,  and  for  fo 
doing,  the  prophet  feverely  reproved  them, 
by  God’s  fpecial  command. 

In  2  Sam.  iii.  33.  we  fee  the  grievous  and 
learned  complaint  David  made  upon  the 
untimely  death  of  Jbner  •,  and  in  DeuL  xxxiv. 
how  all  ffrael  mourn’d  thirty  days,  for  the 
death  of  Mofes, 

When  a  king  dies,  all  the  ])eople  exprefs 
their  forrow  in  the  fime  manner,  as  hcis  kings. 
been  faid  to  be  done  to  great  men  i  and  the 
fame  ceremonies,  or  more,  areufed  towards 
him,  even  to  drefting  of  meat  for  him,  all 
the  time  the  corps  lies  in  ftate,  to  be  feen 
by  the  people. 

In  fome  countries,  on  the  day  appointed  Buried  in 
for  the  funeral  of  a  king,  the  prime  men 
of  the  country  caufe  the  corps  to  be  carried 
by  flaves  into  fome  remote  part  of  a  thick 
wood,  unknown  to  all  tl\e  people,  according 
to  the  conftitulions  of  the  place  ;  but  every 
man  is  allowed  to  bring  his  prefent  to  a 

certain- 
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Barbot.  certain  place  appointed,  in  the  fame  wood, 
where  foine  men  are  placed  to  receive,  and 
carry  them  thence  to  the  grave  to  be  there 
buried  with  the  corps. 

Ancient  This  CLiftom  is  fomewhat  like  the  p'rac- 
burying  of  tice  of  the  caftem  nations,  in  ancient  times, 
treafure.  gQods,  and  even  treafures  into  graves 

as  appears  by  what  Jofephm  writes  of  king 
Solomon^  and  the  obfequies  of  his  hither  Da¬ 
vid^  Lib.v\\.  cap.  12.  King  buried 

him  in  Jerufalem.,  with  fuch  magnificence, 
that  befidcs  the  other  ceremonies  pradlifed 
at  the  funerals  of  kings,  he  caufed  immenfe 
wealth  to  be  laid  up  in  his  tomb  :  for  one 
thoLifand  three  hundred  years  after,  when 
Antiochus.,  furnam’d  the  religious,  fon  to 
Demelriiis.,  laid  to  Jerufalem.,  Ilircanus, 
the  high-priell,  wanting  a  him  of  money, 
to  prevail  on  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  caufed 
7Di^ih/’s  tomb  to  be  opened,  and  took  out 
from  thence  three  thoufand  talents,  part  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  hiid  Antiochus.  Again, 
long  after  this,  king  Herod  took  out  a  very 
great  him  of  money,  from  another  part  of 
David's,  fepulchre,  where  that  vaft  treafure 
had  been  laid  up.  But  the  coffin,  in  which 
the  king’s  allies  lay,  was  never  touched,  as 
having  been  fo  fafely  hid  under  ground, 
that  it  could  not  be  found. 
sUvesfa.  Befides  the  prefents  above-mentioned, 
cnjiced.  made  at  funerals,  of  eatables,  gold,  coral, 
(Ac.  many  haves  are  given^  or  fold,  being 
fuch  as  are  paft  their  labour,  through  age, 
or  otherwife  dihibled,  and  to  be  lacriheed 
upon  thofe  occafions  -,  being  all  barbarouhy 
haughtered,  and  buried  with  the  royal 
corps,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  feventy 
or  eighty  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ages  ;  be¬ 
fides  feveral  of  his  own  haves,  to  ferve  him 
in  the  other  world  :  as  are  alfo  the  Bojfums., 
or  wives,  he,  during  his  life-time,  dedicated 
to  his  falfe  deity,  as  alfo  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  fervanls. 

Tartars,  'Tartars  o(  China  ohkrvQ  thiscuftom 

their -wives  \n\\qx\  any  ol  them  dies,  that  one  of  his 

*thtm  herfelf,  to  bear  him  com¬ 

pany  in  that  journey.  The  Cbinefe  have  the 
lame  cuftom,  but  it  is  not  fo  common,  nor 
approved  and  received  by  their  philofopher. 
A  viceroy  ot  Canton.,  being  near  his  death, 
called  the  concubine  he  lov’d  beft,  and 
putting  her  in  mind  of  the  affedtion  he  had 
borne  her,  defired  fhe  would  bear  him  com¬ 
pany  ;  ffie  promifed,  and,  as  foon  as  he 
was  dead,  hanged  herfelf. 

Cruel  To  return  to  the  Blacks.,  ’tis  a  moll 
deaths.  wretched  fpedlacle  to  fee  thofe  poor  wretches 
killed  for  what  with  piercing,  hacking, 
and  tormenting,  they  endure  a  thoufand 
deaths  inftead  of  one.  Some  of  them, 
after  having  endured  many  exquifite  tor¬ 
ments,  are  delivered  to  a  child  of  fix  years 
of  age,  who  is  to  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
may  be  an  hour  in  doing  it,  not  being  able 


to  manage  the  cutlace.  Others  have  been 
fliut  up  alive  in  hollow  trees,  and  continued 
there  feveral  days  before  they  expired. 

At  other  places,  as  in  Fetu,  the  wretch  Amber 
deftined  to  be  facrificed  is  made  to  drink 
abundance  of  palm-wine,  and  to  dance  j 
every  one  that  will,  at  the  fime  time,  Ifriking 
or  puffiing  him.  At  laft,  he  is  thrown 
down,  with  his  face  on  the  fand,  and  whe¬ 
ther  that  ftifles  him  or  not,  I  am  ignorant, 
but  they  fall  on  him,  firil  cutting  off  his 
legs  below  the  knees,  and  afterwards  his 
arms  below  the  elbows  ;  then  his  thighs, 
and  his  arms  at  the  ffioulders,  and  laffly 
his  head. 

In  other  places  again,  thofe  Vvho  'h\\\  Another 
prefent  their  dead  king,  or  other  eminent^^-f^""^^' 
perfon,  with  flaves,  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
grave,  pradtife  a  more  tolerable  inhumanity 
in  their  execution  ;  for  they  either  watch 
an  opportunity  to  kill  the  have,  when  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it,  with  their  javelins,  as 
he  turns  his  back  •,  or  elfe  the  mafter  fends 
him  on  fome  pretence  to  a  place  where  men 
lie  hid  to  murder  him,  and  carry  his  corps 
to  the  houfe  of  the  perfon  deceafed,  or  to 
the  grave,  to  be  buried  with  him. 

However,  thefe  human  facri  frees  tite.  hoi  Human fa-\ 
now  altogether  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the^^^i^'^^^ 
Blacks,  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  European  gO'Euro^eaml 
vernment,  as  with  thofe  who  live  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  coaft.  The  Dutch  particu¬ 
larly,  where  they  have  any  authority,  will 
not  permit  them  ;  but  the  fuperftitious 
Blacks  will  remove  privately  to  other  places, 
in  order  to  perpetrate  this  barbarity. 

In  fome  countries  they  keep  the  body  od Bodies  pre* 
a  dead  king,  or  other  great  man,  a  whole-f^'’'^^*^- 
year  before  they  bury  it,  and  to  prevent 
corruption,  they  lay  the  corps  on  a  wooden 
frame,  like  a  gridiron,  which  they  let  over  a 
gentle  clear  fire,  which  dries  it  up  by  de¬ 
grees.  Others  bury  their  dead  privately 
in  their  own  houfes,  giving  out  that  they 
preferve  the  corps  in  the  fame  manner  as  a- 
forefaid,  till  a  fit  time  to  have  the  funeral 
folemnly  performed. 

In  other  places,  when  the  day  draws  near  i 

for  the  folemn  interring  of  a  king,  publick^^/'^”^’''^^-^*  I 
notice  thereof  is  given,  not  only  to  the  peo-  1 

pie  of  his  own  nation,  but  to  others  round  J 

about,  which  occafions  fuch  a  vaft  con-  j 

courfe,  as  is  very  furprizing,  all  perfons  be-  , 

ing  curious  to  fee  the  folemnity,  all  of  them 
as  richly  dreffed  as  they  can  aftbrd  *,  fo  that  1 

then  more  gallantry  may  be  feen  in  one  day,  j 

than  at  other  times  in  feveral  years  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  very  well  worth  the  feeing.  j 

I  will  conclude  this  long  account  of  fii-  I 

neral  ceremonies,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations  *,  the  firft,  as  I  was  told,  by  the 
Englijh  agent  general  at  cape  Corfo  •,  that  be-  i 

ing  himfelf  prefent  at  the  obfequies  of  a  no¬ 
table  deceafed  negroe  woman  of  the  place, 
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speech  of  a  xfit  forcerer,  or  prieft,  made  a  pathetick 
prieft  at  a  fpeech  to  the  company  there  prefent,  ex- 
fmeral.  j^^em  all  to  live  well  *,  to  hurt  or 

caufe  damage  to  no  perfon :  to  be  very 
religious  obfervers  of  their  promifes  and 
contrails,  and  a  deal  more  of  fuch  mora¬ 
lity,  after  which,  he  made  the  panegyrickof 
the  deceafed  woman,  and  ended  the  cere¬ 
mony,  by  throwing  on  the  ground  a  long 
firing  of  fheeps  jaws,  threaded  together, 
holding  one  end  thereof  by  one  hand,  and 
cry’d  aloud,  Do  ye  all  as  the. deceafed do  y 
hnitate  her  ;  Jhe  was  very  careful^  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  her  life,  to  co7ifecr ate  great  num¬ 
ber  s  of  Jloeep,  on  occafions  of  this  nature  ;  as 
thefe  jaws  do  fuffciently  teftify.  Thus  many 
of  the  people  there  prefent,  were  moved 
to  give  each  a  fheep  ;  the  agent  himfelf 
not  excepted:  moft  of  which  did  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  crafty  prieft. 

Gravei  a-  The  fecond  is,  that  at  Axim,  Mina-,  and 
'ormi,  fome  other  places  *,  they  let  up  feveral  ear¬ 
then  figures  or  images,  on  the  graves,  as 
I  obferved  it  at  Mina,  being  fmall  maufo^ 
leums,  garnifli’d  with  many  puppets  of  an- 
tick  fantaftical  forms,  or  figures  of  men  and 
women,  painted  in  various  colours,  and  all 
over  garnifh’d  with  coral  and  idols,  which  are 
wafhed  a  year  after  the  burial,  when  they  re¬ 
new  the  funeral  ceremonies,  in  as  expenfive 
a  manner  as  at  the  interment  and,  as  the 
Blacks  fay,  more  ftaves  of  both  fexes  are  a- 
frefti  facrificed,  in  the  fame  barbarous  way, 
as  has  been  mention’d  already. 

The  graves  which  I  faw  at  Mina,  upon 
the  road  to  6'/.  lago^s-hill,  were  thole  of 
(omt  Braff o' Sd.rA  other  officers  of  the  town, 
amongft  whom  was  alfo  that  of  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  Fetu,  which  was  adorned 
with  thirty  or  more  figures  of  human  kind, 
each  fet  up  on  a  poft  in  a  femicircle,  in  the 
center  whereof,  were  feveral  idols  encom- 
paffed  with  pots  of  palm-wine,  and  difties 
of  meat,  covered  with  branches  and  leaves 
of  the  confecrated  tree. 

In  other  parts,  the  Blacks  build  little  huts 
or  roofs  over  the  graves,  to  cover  them 
from  the  weather,  and  fet  up  a  long  poll  or 


javelin,  at  pne  end  pf  them,  to  which  they  Barbot- 
hang  fome  of  the  deceafed’s  clothes,  his 
bow  and  quiver,  his  fword,  iFc.  a  cuftom 
pra6lifed  in  former  ages  by  the  Scythians^ 
and  Great  Tartars,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
kings,  as  we  find  in  hiftory.  The  Tartars 
befides  ufed  many  great  barbarities  at  their 
funerals,  and  among  the  reft,  to  ftrangle 
the  moft  beloved  wife  of  the  deceafed  mon-  barbarit 
arch  near  the  grave,  with  his  groom  of  the^^^^- 
chamber,  a  cook,  a  butler,  a  poftillion,  a 
ferjeant,  and  a  mule-driver,  all  thefe  being 
allowed  but  one  horfe  to  carry  their  baggage 
to  the  grave  :  the  horfe  was  there  likewife 
killed,  with  thole  poor  wretches,  and  all 
together  put  into  the  grave  by  the  corps 
of  the  deceafed  prince,  with  his  plate  and 
moft  collly  houffiold  goods  and  jewels,  to 
ferve  and  wait  on  him  in  the  other  life. 

The  Scythians,  befides,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  made  the  like  fervice  to  the  deceafed 
king,  ftrangling  fifty  of  his  officers,  all  of 
noble  race  and  free  men,  with  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  ;  and  taking  out  the  entrails 
of  the  ftrangled  men  and  beafts,  faftned 
them  all  round  the  grave,  covered  with 
cloaks,  and  on  the  horfe’s  back,  which  from 
a  diftance  appeared  in  that  equigage,  as  a 
troop  of  horfe  let  up  for  the  guard  of  the 
deceafed  king.  Vid.  Slates,  Empires,  and 
Brincipalities  of  the  world.  By  t).  T.  V.  T. 
in  French,  p.  813,814, 

The  third  obfervation  is,  that  the  Blacks,^}^^^]  . 
as  I  have  faid  before,  are  very  fond  of  be-  Iheh 
ing  buried  in  their  own  country;  fo  that  country. 
any  one  dies  out  of  it,  they  frequenty  bring 
his  corps  home  to  be  interred  there  :  and 
if  he  have  any  friends  or  acquaintance  there, 
they  cut  oft'  his  head,  one  arm,  and  one 
leg,  which  they  cleanfe,  boil,  and  carry 
to  his  native  country,  where  they  are  buried 
with  the  ufual  folemnity,  according  to  their 
ability. 

At  the  town  of  Aquaffou,  in  the  country  /or 
of  Fetu,  weft  of  cape  Corfo,  is  a  peculiar 
market,  for  buying  and  felling  of  ftaves, 
be  facrificed  in  honour  of  great  perfons  de¬ 
ceafed. 


CHAP.  XXIII.  _ 

Kingdoms  and  cofnmon-wealths  at  the  Gold  Coaft.  EleBion  of  kings.  En¬ 
throning  them,  ‘Eigreffion  concerning  labour.  Eolygamy.  Great  officers. 
Vifiting.  Feafts,  Covetoufnefs,  Wars  and  treaties. 


Kin  GDOMS  and  Common-wealths. 

AS  foon  as  the  funeral  of  a  deceafed  king 
is  over,  the  people  proceed  to  fubfti- 
tute  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  fubjedl,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  feveral  forts  of 
government  among  the  Blach,  at  the  Gold 
Coaft,  are  either  monarchial  pr  republican. 
VoL.  V. 


Commendo,  Fetu,  Sahoe,  Acra,  and  others, 
are  governed  either  by  hereditary  or  elec¬ 
tive  kings.  Axim,  Ant  a,  Fantin,  Acron, 
and  others,  are  common-wealths.  I  fftall 
next  treat  of  the  eledive  kings,  how  govern- 
are  inftalled,  their  authority,  prerogative, 
iAc.  but  muft  firft  take  notice,  that  the  two 
cpmmon-wealths  pf  Axim  and  Anta  feem  to 
D  d  d  d  he 
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BARBoT.be  the  moft  regular,  either  atthecoaft,  or 
the  inland  *,  tho’  in  general  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  publick  adminiftration  of  ahairs 
among  the  Blacks  isfo  confufed  and  irregular, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  comprehending, 
much  lefs  giving  a  good  defcription  ot  it. 


Several 
forts  of 
elections 


Election  of  KinCs. 

O  come  to  the  monarchial  govern- 
ment,  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the 
Blacks^  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans^ 
gave  the  title  of  captains  or  commanders 
to  their  chief  rulers,  and  not  that  of  kings. 
But  this  matters  not,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  title  now  ufed,  of  emperor,  for  a 
fovereign,  was  the  I?7iperator  of  the  Romans^ 
which  fignify’d  no  more  than  a  general, 
or  commander.  Thole  great  officers  have 
often  been  the  founders  of  monarchies,  and 
it  fignifies  not  by  what  name  a  prince  is 
called  in  every  country,  when  we  know  he 
is  the  fovereign.  The  Ham^  or  Cham  of 
E artary  imports  a  lord,  and  he  is  their 
monarch.  The  ancient  Mahometan  Calif 
which  word  imports  no  more  than  vicar, 
or  fucceffor,  was  the  fovereign  of  thole 
people  *,  and  the  prefent  EurhJJo  monarch  is 
called  their  Sultan,  the  natural  fignification 
of  it  being  lord,  or  mafter.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  but  this  may 
fuffice  to  (how  that  the  names  given  by  fe- 
veral  nations  do  not  alter  the  property  of 
the  thing,  and  it  is  fufficient  that  we  know 
they  mean  by  them  their  monarchs  and  fo- 
vereigns. 

In  the  eledlive  kingdoms,  the  brother, 
or  for  want  of  fuch,  the  neareft  male  re¬ 
lation,  is  generally  promoted  to  the  royal 
dignity,  except  at  Saboe,  where  none  of 
the  deceafed  king’s  relations  are  admitted, 
but  fome  ftranger  called  to  the  crown,  of 
the  royal  family  of  any  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  In  Fetu  they  will  alfo  fometimes 
break  through  the  conftitution,  or  com¬ 
mon  cuftom,  and  eledt  a  fubjedl  no  v/ay 
related  to  the  laft  king  ;  provided  the  per- 
fon  fo  chofen  has  power,  as  they  fay,  to 
do  what  he  pleafes,  and  they  can  do  no¬ 
thing  againft  him:  xht  Blacks  having  a  con¬ 
ceit,  that  fome  men  among  them  are  blef- 
fed  with  fuch  extraordinary  gifts  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  by  their  deities,  that  they  are 
capable  of  doing  things  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  nature. 

At  Acra  and  Fetu,  the  Fataira,  or  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards  to  the  precedent  king, 
is  often  pitched  upon  to  fucceed  him. 

Enthroning  i?/ Kings. 


Rejoicing 
of the 
feople. 


H  E  S  E  eledlions  are  not  followed  by 
pompous  ceremonies,  coronations,  or 
coronation-oaths.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  declaring  the  new  fovereign,  the  per- 
fon  fo  promoted  is  taken  out  of  the  houfe, 
where  he  had  been  confined  fince  the  death 


of  his  predecefibr,  and  fhown  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  attended  by  all  the  prime  men  of  the 
country,  and  abundance  of  the  inferior  fort, 
and  fometimes  they  carry  him  throughout 
all  his  dominions  during  which  time  all  the 
fpedtators  exprefs  their  Joy  in  the  molt  fig 
nal  manner  they  are  able,  by  dancing, 
fhouting,  and  the  like.  When  come  to  the 
houfe  or  palace  of  his  predeceffor,  and  feat- 
ed  on  his  chair  or  throne,  they  proclaim 
him  by  his  name,  and  then  the  prieifs  fall 
to  making  of  new  idols,  and  mighty  offer¬ 
ings  to  them  ‘,  after  which,  they  put  him  in 
polleffion  of  all  the  goods  and  treafure  which 
belonged  to  the  deceafed  king. 

Then  the  nev/  king’s  wives  and  children, 
if  he  has  any,  are  condudfed  to  the  palace, 
and  put  into  their  proper  apartments  *, 
whence  the  Women  are  not  to  go  abroad 
a-foot  any  more,  but  be  carried  in  hammock.s 
by  flaves,  appointed  for  that  fervice. 

On  the  inauguration-day,  the  king  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  confiderable  gifts  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  entertain  them  for  eight  days 
fucceffively^  during  which  time  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  forts,  fend  meffiengers  or  embaffadors 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  acceffion  to 
the  crown,  and  to  deliver  their  prefents  •, 
after  which,  they  go  themfelves  in  perfon  to 
vifit  and  compliment  him. 

If  there  liappen  to  be  two  competitors  cow/»e^^ 
fet  up  at  once,  each  of  them,  to  bind  his^®'”^- 
followers  to  him,  obliges  them  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  Unlefs  this  fall  out,  all 
things  are  done  with  much  eafe,  fome  offer¬ 
ings  being  made,  as  is  ufual  upon  all  fo- 
lemn  occafions. 

When  the  few  ceremonies  and  the  feaft-  Popularityi^ 
ing  of  the  proclamation  are  over,  the  ' 

king  applies  himfelf  to  the  government,  ci¬ 
ther  confirming  or  difeharging  the  officers 
that  ferved  under  his  predeceffor  ;  and  for  ! 

the  molt  part,  there,  as  is  ufual  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  upon  the  devolution  of 
crowns,  he  puts  many  into  offices,  to  ]r-o- 
mote  his  own  friends  anti  adherents,  only 
taking  care  to  continue  fome  of  thole,  who 
had  the  greateft  intereft  with  his  predeceflor, 
and  are  moft  in  efteem  among  the  people, 
for  fear  of  alienating  the  minds  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  but  rather  to  gain  their  affection  and 
applaufe ;  always  endeavouring  to  be  very 
popular,  and  exercifing  much  liberality,  | 

particularly  towards  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  predeceffor,  to  whom  fome  will  re- 
ftore  part  of  his  goods  and  treafure,  and 
marry  the  females  to  men  of  note,  and  be- 
ftow  confiderable  places  on  the  males. 

The  king  is  abfolute  mafter  of  his  domi-  Alfolute 
nions,  and  of  the  perfons  of  his  fubjeds,/’'’”'^''* 
and  whofoever  dares  difobey  his  commands, 
is  ipfo  fafto,  for  ever,  rendered  incapable  of 
any  employment,  either  military  or  civil. 

They 


:3hap.  13.  Coafis  <?/Sou' 

They  have  the  full  power  of  peace  and 
war,  without  any  controul  on  any  account. 

If  they  are  generous  and  courteous  towards 
their  fubjefts,  they  pay  them  all  honour 
and  fubmiflion  i  but  however,  if  they  prove 
otherwife,  they  incur  much  ill  wil),  and 
meet  with  oppofers ;  thofe  people  alledging, 
it  does  not  become  a  perfon,  on  whom  all 
the  nation  depends,  to  be  covetous,  and 
only  ftudy  to  heap  up  wealth.  In  this  cafe 
they  have  been  fometimes  known  to  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  far  as  to  depofe  them  •,  whereas  if 
they  prove  otherwife,  thofe  people  never 
ceafe  extolling  the  magnanimity  and  gene- 
rofity  of  their  princes,  efpecially  if  they 
'rtats  (*/- frequently  treat  them  with  palm-wine  and 
'Hed.  other  ftrong  liquors  and  provifions  •,  which 
puts  them  to  great  expences,  thofe  people 
never  confidering  that  fuch  prodigalities 
continually  put  their  Ibvereigns  upon  feek- 
ing  means  to  increafe  their  revenues,  by 
new  duties  and  impofitions  •,  thefe  kings 
having  little  or  nothing  of  their  own,  befides 
what  was  left  by  the  fbrmeriwhich  fometimes 
is  not  very  confiderable.  It  is  perhaps  the 
confideration  of  this  great  charge,  which 
moves  fome  of  thofe  who  might  be  chofen 
in  courfe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  to  relinquifh  their  right ;  chufing 
rather  to  live  private,  than  be  obliged  to 
be  fo  expenfive  in  treating  of  their  fub- 
jedts. 

IRevenues. 

Their  feve-*^  H.'E  revenues  of  kings  generally  arife 
ral  forts.  there  from  taxes  laid  on  the  people,  as 
in  other  parts  *,  fines  and  confifeations  for 
offences  •,  duties  upon  goods  pafiing  through 
their  countries,  and  the  hire  they  receive 
for  afiifting  their  neighbours  in  war,  and 
even  the  European  commanders  on  the  coaft, 
moft  of  that  money  falling  to  the  fovereign^ 
who,  when  it  is  received,  will  not  be  over- 
follicitcus  whether  the  promifed  aid  be  rea¬ 
dy  at  the  time  appointed  or  not :  for  when 
his  turn  is  ferved,  he  is  never  without  fome 
plaufible  excufe  for  his  breach  of  promife, 
being  fo  fubtle  in  this  particular,  that  they 
,  will  often  deceive  thofe  who  are  moft  upon 
their  guard.  We  have  feen  enough  of  fuch 
pradtices  among  ourfelves,  not  to  find  fault 
with  the  Blacks  for  the  fame. 

!  Another  method  they  have  of  getting 

gold,  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  is  by 
beins  chofen  mediators  betwixt  contending 
nations  *,  becaufe  then,  like  lawyers,  they 
Trauds  of  reccivc  fees  on  both  fides,  and  endeavouring 
telleiiors.  to  keep  the  breach  open  as  long  as  pofli- 
ble,  ftill  draw  more  from  each  party.  Were 
it  not  for  fome  of  thefe  extraordinary  ways 
of  raifing  money,  to  defray  the  great  ex¬ 
pences  they  are  liable  to,  it  would  be  hard 
for  them  to  fubfift  ;  becaufe  the  colledtors 
of  the  conftant  revenues,  being  always  fome 
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of  the  prime  men,  never  fail  to  colledl  fo  Bareot. 
well  for  themfelves,  that  little  remains  for  (X'VNJ 
the  king.  When  all  this  falls  fhort,  fome 
of  them  will  levy  exorbitant  fines,  without 
any  juftice,  on  fuch  of  their  fubjedls  as  are 
able  to  pay  them  *,  but  others  alfo  rather 
than  thus  to  fuck  the  fweat  and  blood  of 
the  people,  will  ftrive  to  live  by  their  owiij 
and  the  labour  of  their  flaves :  for  which 
reafon,  thofe  kings  who  have  but  few  ftaves 
are  not  rich  or  potent. 

The  condition  of  lome  of  thofe  kings  \s  Poor  kings. 
fo  uncertain  and  precarious,  that  they  have 
fometimes  been  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  want 
both  money  and  credit  to  get  a  quart  of 
palm-wine  to  treat  their  vifitants  ;  and 
their  children,  as  foon  as  grown  up  are  of¬ 
ten  forced  to  plow,  and  draw  palm-wine, 
carrying  it  themfelves  to  market  to  fell. 

At  Commendo.,  they  are  put  into  fome  con¬ 
fiderable  pofts,  and  offices,  and  even  into 
that  of  Fat  air  a.,  or  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  by  that  means  fome  arrive  to  iucceed 
in  their  father’s  dignityi  I  was  there  told, 
that  the  fame  was  pradliled  at  Acra.,  Fetu., 

Fanlin.,  and  other  countries,where  they  either 
had  commands  in  the  army,  or  were  made 
governours  of  towns,  or  collectors  of  the 
revenues.  Others  are  alfo  delivered  up  '•x^jheir  [ons. 
hoftages  in  the  European  forts,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  thofe  places,  which  pay  yearly 
acknowledgments  for  the  liberty  given 
them,  of  being  continued  in  thofe  domi¬ 
nions.  Others  are  hoftages  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes  or  common-wealths,  for  per¬ 
formance  of  conventions  and  treaties  ;  and 
thofe  places  are  profitable  to  them,  through 
the  prefents  then  made  them.  Such  alfo 
of  the  children  of  thofe  kings  as  are  bred 
to  trade,  are  exempted  from  all  duties;  and 
thus  from  husbandmen,  fhepherds,  mer¬ 
chants,  potters,  and  many  fuch  like  em¬ 
ployments,  they  are  frequently  raifed  to  the 
throne  ;  nay,  ibme  of  them  from  ferving 
the  European  fadtors  or  agents  in  the  forts, 
ill  no  better  capacity  than  foot-boys:  for 
which  reafon,  the  meaneft  of  thofe  Euro¬ 
pean  fadtors  on  the  Gold  Coajl^  values  him- 
felf  above  any  of  thofe  kings. 

The  daughters  of  kings  are  not  exempted 
from  putting  their  hands  to  the  plow  upon^'*''^^^^^^’ 
occafion,  and  fome  of  them  fetupfor  pub- 
lick  harlots,  to  maintain  themfelves  in  fome 
fort.  Others  are  married  whilft  young, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  their  royal  de- 
feent ;  every  perfon  there  being  allowed  a 
liberty  of  choice,  and  a  match  between  a 
king’s  daughter  and  a  Have,  being  thought 
no  difproportion  but  fomething  better  than 
for  a  king’s  fon  to  marry  a  woman-flave, 
as  frequently  happens. 

It  will  feem  ftrange,  as  the  world  is 
now  governed,  to  hear  of  kings  labouring 
with  their  own  hands,  ‘at  plowing,  reap¬ 
ing 
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BARBoT.ing  and  other  fervile  employments,  for  the 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  and 
his  children,  under  the  fame  hardfhips,  and 
marrying  fo  much  below  their  rank  •, 
but  if  we  fliould  imagine  to  ourfelves  a 
country,  where  the  ditfcrence  of  conditions 
were  not  fo  much  regarded  as  among  us, 
and  wJiere  nobility  did  not  confift  in  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  thofe  things  would  appear 
more  natural.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  have 
recourfe  to  Plato"*?,  imaginary  common¬ 
wealth,  for  fuch  a  country,  for  fo  the  grea- 
teft  part  of  the  world  lived  for  many  ages  -, 
fo  lived  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Homer  tells  us  of  kings  and  princes,  who 
lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  •,  it  is 
true,  he  was  a  poet :  but  the  fcripture  fhows 
that  the  greateft  men  placed  their  chiefeil 
wealth  in  their  flocks.  We  read  ot  Roman 
generals  taken  from  the  plow  to  command 
their  armies :  but  this  mult  be  allowed  to 
have  been  in  their  times  of  rudenefs-,  when 
they  grew  polite,  they  avoided  all  mean 
offices,  as  much  as  is  done  now.  The 
patriarchs  were  fliepherds,  but  they  had 
many  fervants  and  flaves,  who  laboured  for 
them  ;  and  1  believe  there  are  few  inftances 
that  they  ever  plowed  or  fowed  themfelves. 
In  fi  ,e,  tho’  many  would  make  labourers 
of  t'  e  great  naen  of  the  world,  they  care 
not  to  toil  themfelves,  and  it  is  requifite 
there  ffiould  be  feveral  degrees,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  government  of  the  world.  The  people 
of  Guinea  are  ignorant  and  unpoliflaed,  and 
the  dominions  of  their  princes  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  the  title  of 
kings ;  for  which  reafons  there  is  no  draw¬ 
ing  of  what  is  there  pradlifed  into  a  confe- 
quence,  or  making  comparifons  between 
them,  and  polite  and  potent  monarchs  of 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Digress  ION  concerning  Labour. 

Htisban-  TT  Owever,  to  look  back  a  little  into  an- 

noumi  tiquity,  the  Greeks.,  Romans  and  Jews 

honoured  husbandry  ;  the  Carthaginians., 
who  were  originally  Phenicians^  made  it  a 
particular  ftudy,  as  appears  by  the  twenty 
eight  hQo\<.s  Mago  writ  concerning  it.  The 
Egyptians  carried  it  fo  fir,  as  to  worfliip 
the  beafl;  employed  about  it.  The  Perfians., 
in  the  greateft  fplendor  of  their  monarchy, 
kept  luperintendants  in  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  take  care  of  the  tilling  of  the 
lands,  and  the  young  C'^rus  delighted  in 
planting  and  trimming  a  garden  with  his 
own  hand.  The  Chaldeans  were  great  huf- 
bandmen,  and  the  plains  about  Babylon  fo 
fruitful,  that  they  yielded  two  and  three 
hundred  for  one.  To  conclude,  the  hiftory 
of  China  informs  us,  that  husbandry  was 
there  much  regarded  in  the  ancientefh  and 
belt  of  times.  But  after  all,  the  northern 


nations  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mean  and  defpicable  employment. 

God  promifed  the  Ifraelites  no  other 
goods,  but  the  mott  natural  profludl  \ 

the  earth  ;  he  does  not  mention  gold  or  '  | 
filver,  or  jewels,  nor  any  other  riches, 
made  fuch  by  conceit  and  art  •,  but  af-  | 

fures  them,  he  will  fend  rain  in  the  proper 
feafon  *,  that  the  earth  fhall  bring  forth  a-  I 

bundance  of  grain  *,  that  the  trees  ffiall  be 
loaded  with  fruit ;  that  harveft,  vihtage,  and  j 

fowiny-time  fliall  follow  each  other  with- 
out  interruption  ;  he  prom ifes  them  plenty  | 

of  food,  found  lleep,  lafety,  peace  and 
vidtory  over  their  enemies  -,  he  adds,  that  he 
will  caufe  them  to  increale  and  multiply  ;  I 

that  his  bleffing  fhall  make  their  wives 
fruitful,  that  he  will  blefs  their  herd,  flreep- 
folds,  barns,  cellars,  and  the  works  of  their 
hands.  Thofe  were  the  temporal  goods, 
which  God  would  have  them  expedl  from 
him,  and  therefore  no  people  gave  them-  . 

felves  up  fo  intirely  to  tillage,  as  the  Ifrae-  ^ 

lites,  addidling  themfelves  but  little  to  o-- 
ther  arts  and  profefllons,  being  fatisfied  to 
live  upon  the  produdl  of  the  earth.  They 
were  a  long  time  wholly  ignorant  of  thole 
we  call  conveniences  of  life,  much  more  of 
the  many  fuperfluities,  which  vanity  has  in¬ 
troduced  ;  all  things  that  were  necelfary 
they  could  do  themfelves,  all  that  was  for 
their  fuftenance  they  did  at  home  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  baked  bread  and  drefled  meat,  fpun 
the  wool,  wove  the  fluffs,  and  made  the 
clothes  i  the  men  followed  other  necelfary 
employments  abroad. 

Thefe  were  the  primitive  cufloms  of  ther/;f/r  4- 
Ifraelites  \  God  promifed  them  fuch  things 
as  were  fuitable  to  their  grofs  capacities  : 
they  had  been  bred  flaves  in  Egypt.,  feeding 
their  flocks,  tilling  their  ground,  and  ma¬ 
king  of  bricks  ;  they  were  brought  out  of 
the  depth  of  mifery,  and  what  could  thofe 
wretches  be  capable  of  above  the  expedla- 
tion  of  plenty  of  food?  It  is  plain  enough 
they  had  no  notion  of  eternity,  fmee  all 
the  promifes  made  tliem  terminated  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  and  therefore  Mofes  was 
not  diredled  by  heaven  to  fpeak  to  them 
of  blifs  after  this  life  ;  becaufe  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  that  grofs  ignorant  multitude  would 
never  have  given  ear  to  it.  We  fee,  fo 
many  ages  after,  when  our  Saviour  was  a- 
mong  them,  xht  Sadducees  were  very  nume*  i 

rous,  and  they  flill  denied  the  refurreeflion  ; 
which  fhows  how  little  fufceptible  that  na¬ 
tion  was  of  any  thing  beyond  a  prefent  i 

pofleffion  of  earthly  goods  ;  and  even  in  '! 

that  particular  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ) 

ever  rofe  above  the  fenfual  pleafures  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  getting  of  chil-  | 

dren.  There  are  fcarce  any  foot-fleps  to 
be  found  of  their  having  any  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour. 
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nour,  they  ever  quaked  at  the  name  of 
their  enemies,  and  would  never  have  flood 
before  them,  had  not  God  moft  vifibly 
fought  their  battles  ;  they  wept  like  chil¬ 
dren  at  every  misfortune,  and  in  fhort, 
were  a  moll  abjedl  generation.  Yet  how 
luxurious  they  grew,  when  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition,  is  too  long  to  defcribe,  and 
may  be  feen  in  the  defcriptions  thereof, 
made  by  the  feveral  prophets.  To  con¬ 
clude,  they  were  mighty  husbandmen  till 
they  had  learnt  an  eafier  courfe  of  life, 
and  then  valued  that  profeflion  as  little  as 
other  nations  have  fince  done. 

Homer  defcribes  the  good  man  Eutjkeus 
making  his  own  fhoes,  and  fays  he  had 
built  magnificent  flables  for  his  herds. 
■SU'ZihiiUhJJ'es  himfelf  had  built  his  own  houfe  and 
contrived  v/ith  much  art  the  bed,  by  which 
he  Wvis  known  to  his  wife.  He  alone 
built  and  equipped  the  veflel  in  which  he 
went  from  Calypfo.  That  poet  tells  us, 
it  was  then  an  honour  for  a  man  to  know 
how  to  do  all  things  that  are  ufeful  for 
life  ',  it  is  fo  now,  but  he  who  has  others 
to  toil  for  him,  need  not  carry  burdens, 
or  hods  of  mortar  to  build  his  houfe.  A 
thatched  hut  was  then  a  good  houfe  j 
but  no  argument  that  all  mankind  fhould 
return  to  live  in  fuch  hovels. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Blacks 
have  many  cufloms,  which  feem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Ifraelites,  and  other  eaflern 
nations  ;  but  in  reality  they  are  the  very 
diflates  of  unpolifhed  nature.  The  kings 
I  have  mentioned  in  Guinea^  labour  fome 
i  of  them  with  their  own  hands,  and  the 
ancient  patriarchs  are  faid  to  have  done 
many  things,  which  now  feem  below  men 
of  their  rank.  I  can  not  but  admire  the 
innocent  lives  of  the  patriarchs  Ahrakam^ 
Ifaac  and  Jacoby  who  tho’  abfolute  over 
their  families  like  kings,  and  wanting  only 
the  empty  titles,  fince  they  made  alliance 
with  heathen  kings,  and  had  the  power  of 
peace  and  war,  as  we  fee  in  Abraham-,  yet 
he  who  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
perfons  in  his  family,  at  his  feaft  made  for 
the  three  angels,  treated  them  only  with  a 
calf,  new  bread  baked  in  the  embers,  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  ;  and  at  almofl  an  hundred 
years  of  age,  brought  water  himfelf  to 
wafh  the  feet  of  his  guefts,  went  in  perfon 
to  pick  out  the  calf,  ordered  his  wife 
Sarah  to  make  the  bread,  and  came  to  at¬ 
tend  them  (landing.  Their  fervants  help¬ 
ed,  but  did  not  take  them  off  thofe  duties, 
Jacob  travelled  a  foot,  with  only  his  (laff 
in  his  hand,  at  feventy  feven  years  of  age, 
above  two  hundred  leagues  from  Bethfahee 
to  Haran  in  Mefopotamia  he  lay  down, 
where  the  night  overtook  him,  made  ufe 
of  a  (lone  for  his  pillow,  and  ferved  La- 
VoL.  V. 


ban  twenty  one  years  in  a  very  toilfomeBy^RBor. 
manner.  We  may  guefs  what  men  did  at 
that  time,  by  what  the  young  maids  were 
put  to.  Rebecca  came  a  confiderable  way  to 
draw  water,  and  carried  it  on  her  (boulder, 
tho’  a  rich  man’s  daughter,  and  afterwards 
wife  to  the  patriarch  Ifaac.  Rachel  look¬ 
ed  after  her  father  Labarls  cattle  ;  neither 
their  birth,  nor  beauty  rendering  them  the 
more  delicate  or  tender.  Gideon  was  threlb- 
ing  wheat  by  the  wine-prefs,  when  an  an¬ 
gel  called  him  •,  fhou  mighty  man  of  valour, 
go  in  thy  might,  and  thou  /halt  fave  Ifrael 
from  the  hands  of  the  Midianites.  Ruth 
gained  the  favour  of  Boaz,  as  (be  glean’d 
in  tbe  field.  When  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  the  city  of  Jabe/h-Gilead 
was  in,  he  was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
tho’  he  was  then  king.  David  was  look¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  (beep,  when  Samuel  fent 
for  him  to  anoint  him  king.,  Elijha  was 
called  to  be  a  prophet,  as  he  was  at  work 
with  one  of  his  father’s  twelve  plows.  The 
husband  of  the  famous  Judith,  who  delive¬ 
red  Bethulia,  tho’  very  wealthy,  fell  fick 
and  died  of  over-working  himfelf.  The 
fcripture  is  full  of  fuch  examples,  not  to 
mention  others  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  country-men  and 
farmers  in  Sicily,  fo  rich  and  magnificent, 
that  their  houfes  were  adorned  with  (latues, 
and  they  were  ferved  in  wrought  velTels  of 
gold  and  filver. 

The  patriarchs,  it  is  certain,  lived  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days.  A- 
braham  fat  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  when  the 
angels  came  to  him,  he  had  no  houfe  to 
live  in  ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  deftroy 
our  houfes,  and  go  live  in  tents.  He 
brought  water  to  wa(h  the  feet  of  his 
guefts ;  it  may  well  be  queftioned,  whether 
he  brought  it  himfelf,  or  commanded  his 
fervants  to  do  it ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  the  ef- 
fed  of  his  extraordinary  charity, not  his  fond- 
nefs  of  labour.  It  is  the  common  expref- 
fion  to  fay,  fuch  a  one  built  a  houfe,  when 
we  mean  the  owner,  or  he  that  paid  for 
it,  tho’  he  touched  not  the  materials.  A 
vain  conceit  of  antiquity  carries  us  away 
from  our  reafon,  to  approve  of  all  that 
was  then,  and  condemn  all  that  is  prefent ; 
a  medium  between  both  would  doubtlefs 
be  more  juftifiable.  The  ancient  Britons, 
as  well  as  many  other  nations,  went  (lark 
naked  ;  it  would  not  be  therefore  commen¬ 
dable  in  us  to  throw  away  our  garments, 
and  return  to  that  (hameful  pofture.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  our  excefs  in  apparel  commendable  ; 
but  mankind  is  prone  to  run  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  into  another.  The  fird  men  were 
rude  and  unpolilhed,  latter  ages  are  doubt¬ 
lefs  grown  effeminate  and  luxurious  ;  this 
excefs  puts  us  upon  all  contrivances  to  fatisfy 
E  e  e  e  our 
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Rarbot.  our  appetites  and  dcfires,  and  we  range  all 
the  world  to  fatisfy  our  extravagant  inclina¬ 
tions. 

This  it  is  that  prevails  on  fo  many  thou- 
fands  to  expofc  themfelves  to  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  mercilefs  ocean,  which  fwal- 
lows  fuch  numbers  continually,  and  as  jt 
enriches  fome,  fo  it  impoveriflaes  others,  ei¬ 
ther  by  fhipwrecks  or  pirates,  or  other 
accidents  •,  befides,  the  unfpeakable  toils 
and  hardfhips,  thole  who  efcape  beft  are 
continually  expofed  to.  This  is  really  an 
extravagant  effedl  of  avarice,  which  hurries 
us  away  beyond  our  reafon,  as  if  a  little 
in  peace  and  fafety  were  not  better  than 
the  greateif  treafure  in  perpetual  toil  and 
hazard  ;  yet  fo  vain  is  our  nature,  that  we 
condemn  the  poor  Blacks  becaufc  they  la¬ 
bour  at  home,  and  at  the  htme  time  de¬ 
ride  them  as  flothful,  becaufe  they  are  ftran- 
gcrs  to  many  of  our  fuperfluous  toils  *,  nay, 
lb  great  is  our  pride,  that  the  moft  bru¬ 
tal  fiilor  values  himfelf  above  the  beft  of 
thofe  Guinea  kings. 

This  digrelTion  is  already  grown  too  te¬ 
dious,  tho’  very  iliort  in  refpebt  ol  what 
might  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  may 
perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  fome  who 
have  fo  much  good  nature  as  not  to  run 
down  all  nations,  and  to  believe  that  all 
ages  have  been  guilty  of  their  follies,  as 
well  as  this  we  live  in.  Let  us  now  re¬ 
turn  to  our  defcription. 

Polygamy. 

iViveskept'^  VERY  king  there  has  more  or  fewer 
inflate.  ^  wives,  befides  concubines,  according  to 
his  ability  and  inclination.  Inchero,  king 
of  Commendo.^  or  Guaffo^  in  my  time  had 
eight  v-dves,  all  of  them  lodged  and  fub- 
fifted  w’ithin  his  palace  *,  but  each  in  a 
diftincl  hut,  and  that  prince  being  rich, 
allowed  every  one  of  thena  a  plentiful  main¬ 
tenance,  after  their  way,  affigning  for  their 
ufe  that  part  of  his  revenue  which  is  re- 
ceiveei  in  kind  •,  and  none  of  them  ever 
went  abroad  a-foot,  but  they  were  all 
carried  in  hammocks  on  the  fhoulders  of 
flaves ;  which  made  them  proud,  and  of  a 
haughty  behaviour  towards  their  inferiors: 
all  their  bufmefs  at  home  being  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  king  and  wafh  him,  or  to  pam¬ 
per  and  adorn  themfelves,  the  better  to 
pleafe  him,  leaving  their  ftaves  to  attend 
the  houfhold  affairs  and  to  drefs  meat. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  eating  with 
him,  on  his  holiday,  or  weekly  fabbath, 
when  he  entertain’d  all  the  great  men  of 
the  country. 

mrnen  Jealoufy  often  occafions  difputes  among 
ftrizefor  tbofe  women  •,  fhe  that  is  preferred  before 
prejerenct.  being  accounted  happieft  and  moft 

refpeCted,  and  each  of  them  hoping  for 
that  good  fortune,  they  ftudy  all  the  ways 


they  can  imagine  to  gain  that  advantage, 
loading  themfelves  to  that  purpofe  with  all 
forts  of  ornaments,  corals,  gold  rings,  and 
other  toys,  that  they  are  a  perfeift  burden 
to  them. 

Great  Officers. 

H  E  prime  offices  next  the  king  in  Fetu 
are  a  viceroy,  there  called  Dy  ;  a  high 
treafurer,  the  Braffo  or  ftandard-bearer; 
the  Fataira^  or  captain  of  the  guards  *,  the 
fword-bearers,  which  are  commonly  four  ; 
the  attendants  on  the  king’s  wives  i  the 
Fie-Fies.^  or  publick  criers-,  the  king’s  drum¬ 
mer,  and  the  trumpeters  and  horn-blowers. 

The  Dy  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  king,  Oy,  or 
always  reprefenting  him  in  his  abfence,  mdprime  m,\ 
adling  in  the  government,  both  civil  and"'^^''- 
military  as  his  deputy. 

The  Treafurer,  as  in  other  parts,  has  the  Treafurer 
care  of  all  the  revenues,  receives  all  from  the 
coliedors,  and  lays  it  out  in  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  king’s  houfliold,  paying  the 
foldiers,  and  other  expences  of  the  ftate.  By 
his  office,  he  is  almoft  infeparable  from 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  accompanies  him 
wiierefoevcr  the  neceffity  of  affairs  requires 
his  prefence  *,  for  which  reafon  he  has  alfo 
lodgings  in  the  palace,  and  is  much  re- 
fpeded  by  all  thofe  who  have  any  em¬ 
ployments,  or  bufinefs  at  court.  His  poft 
is  very  profitable,  and  enables  him  to 
appear  abroad  in  a  very  coftly  garb,  and 
wearing  abundance  of  gold  toys  or  idols, 
to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  great 
officers. 

The  Fataira.,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  r 
is  always  a  man  of  great  note  among  thofe 
people,  as  being  particularly  entrufted  with 
the  king’s  perlbn,  and  always  attending 
him  in  his  expeditions,  by  which  he  is 
raifed  fo  high,  as  to  be  fometimes  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  throne,  upon  a  vacancy,  as  has 
been  faid  before. 

The  fword-bearers,  which  are  generally S’wr//- 
four,  have  alfo  a  very  good  poll,  being  ' 

fometimes  fent  embaffidors  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  -,  their  bufinefs  at  home  being  to  carry  ; 

the  king’s  fword  and  armour,  at  publick  i 

feafts,  or  warlike  expeditions. 

There  are  many  Fie-Fies,  or  publick Cr/Vr^, 
criers,  every  town  having  two  or  three,  to 
cry  what  is  loft,  ftolen,  or  ftrayed,  and 
to  proclaim  the  orders  of  the  king  or  go- 
vernours  under  him.  Thofe  next  the  king 
are  always  prefent,  when  he  fits  in  coun-  I 

cil,  and  cry  Fie-Fie,  if  the  counfellors  hap¬ 
pen  to  talk  too  high,  or  fall  into  confu- 
fion,  whence  the  name  of  the  office  is  de¬ 
rived.  They  wear  a  cap  made  of  black 
apes-fkins,  the  hair  of  it  about  a  finger 
long,  and  hold  in  their  hand  a  lock 
of  hair  of  an  elephant’s-taij  and  fmall 
rufhes  among  it,  which  ferves  for  a  fly- 

flap , 
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flap,  to  keep  thofe  infers  from  the  king. 
They  are  alfo  fent  by  the  king,  or  council, 
on  national  errands,  to  friends  or  enemies  *, 
their  caps  being  their  pafs  every  where,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  fent  by  their  mafter, 
otherwife  they  are  no  protection.  They  are 
alfo  fometimes  fent  embaflfadors  to  foreign 
courts,  according  to  the  opinion  conceived 
of  their  capacity,  for  fo  great  an  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  main  bufinefs  of  thofe  attending  on 
the  king’s  wives,  is  to  take  care,  that  no 
man  debauches  them,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  allow’d  her  due  maintenance.  Whether 
they  are  eunuchs  or  not,  I  cannot  affirm, 
but  doubtlefsare  well  known  by  their  mafter 
to  be  qualified  for  that  employment ;  and 
in  the  countries  where  there  is  no  high- 
treafurer,  thefe  are  commonly  entrufted  with 
the  king’s  wealth,  the  keys  whereof  they 
always  keep,  exclufive  of  all  others,  and 
coniequently  after  the  king’s  death,  they 
are  liable  and  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
it  to  the  fuccelTor. 

The  drummer  is  alfo  a  good  place,  both 
as  to  honour  and  profit  ‘,  the  perfon  who 
has  it  being  generally  near  the  king. 

The  trumpeters,  or  horn-blowers,  are 
the  meanefl;  officers  about  the  court  *,  but,  as 
in  F-urope.,  thofe  that  belong  to  the  king  are 
fomething  more  honourable  than  others, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  his  mufick,  upon  all 
publick  and  private  occaflons,  to  divert  him 
at  home,  at  his  entertainments,  and  abroad, 
time  of  wan 


Kings 

without 

fiate. 


in 


offices  worth  taking  no- 


Thefe  are  all  th( 
ticeofin  the  courts  of  thofe  Black  monarchs, 
tho’  there  may  be  many  others  lefs  confi- 
derable. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  every 
great  Black  has  the  fame  forts  of  officers  to 
attend  him  *,  and  if  very  rich,  will  vye  with 
the  king  in  that  point. 

By  the  account  I  have  here  given  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  thofe  kings,  it  might 
be  fuppofed,  there  is  fomething  of  polite- 

'ifr leans  j 


among  thofe 


nefs  and  grandeur 
but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  :  for  thofe  princes 
in  their  houfes,  tho’  in  refpedl  to  them  we 
call  them  palaces,  whereas  they  arc  but  a 
clufter  of  cottages  or  huts,  are  not  diflin- 
guifliable  by  keeping  any  flate,  except  it 
be  on  extraordinary  occaflons,  when  they 
receive  or  pay  viflts  to  great  men  ;  other- 
wife  there  is  no  guard  at  the  palace-gate, 
nor  any  attendants  to  wait  on  them  ;  and 
when  they  go  abroad  about  the  town,  they 
feldom  have  above  two  boys  to  bear  them 
company,  one  of  which  carries  the  fword, 
and  the  other  the  ftool  •,  and  if  met  in  the 
ftreets,  they  are  fcarce  taken  notice  of,  the 
meanefl  flave  hardly  flirting  out  of  the  way 
for  them. 


They  are  fo  covetous,  as  to  be  always  Barbot. 
ready  to  catch  at  any  prefent  from  the 
meanell  of  their  fubjefts.  Their  kitchens 
are  not  much  better  furniffi’d  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Blacks.  Bread,  fuch  as  it  is, 
palm-oil,  and  ftinking  meat,  or  fiffi,  make 
up  the  fare  of  their  numerous  family.  Water 
is  their  common  drink,  but  if  they  have  it, 
they  drink  brandy  in  the  morning,  and  palm- 
wine  in  the  afternoon,  fn  fliort,  they  differ 
very  little  from  the  meaner  fc'.  t,  in  their 
way  of  living. 


Visiting. 


H  E  N  they  are  to  pay  d  viflt  to  any 
perfon,  in  another  town,  or  to  receivew'^wf?.  , 
one  from  any  conflderable  man,  they  al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  ffiow  their  grandeur,  and 
on  thofe  occaflons  are  always  attended  by 
arm’d  men  •,  feveral  flaields  are  carried  along 
with  them,  and  an  umbrella  over  their  heads, 
to  defend  them  from  the  fcorching  rays  of 
the  fun.  Their  wives  are  then  alfo  finely 
drefs’d,  with  gold  toys,  rings,  and  other 
rich  ornaments,  efpecially  thofe  of  Commendo 
and  Fetu.,  and  have  long  firings  of  gold, 
coral,  or  beads  hanging  about  them  tho’ 
at  other  times  they  and  their  wives  are  fo 
poorly  habited  as  to  be  fcarce  diftinguifh- 
able  from  other  people. 

When  I  vifited  king  Fourri  at  little  Acra.>  The  a,u- 
as  has  been  hinted  before,  I  found  him  thor's  vifit 
ting  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  or  houfe,  with  ^ 
feveral  of  his  principal  officers,  fome  of 
them  alfo  fitting,  and  others  Handing  by 
him,  with  a  parcel  of  arm’d  men,  or  guards 
about  them.  He  defired  me  to  fit  down 
right  againft  him,  and  immediately  fent  for 
his  wives,  to  fhow  his  grandeur.  They 
foon  came,  and  the  king  feeing  his  mother 
among  them,  defired  her  to  fit  down  on 
his  right  hand,  and  his  favourite  wife  on 
the  left ;  and  then  all  the  other  women  fate 
down  on  each  fide  and  behind  him,  on  the 
ground,  after  the  Furkljh  manner,  and  the 
attendants  flood  about  in  a  femi-circle. 

Next,  a  large  pot  of  palm-wine  was  kt -Enter tuin* 
on  the  ground,  between  the  king  and  me,  ment. 
and  fome  of  the  faid  wine  prefented  to  me, 
with  a  compliment,,  that  if  1  had  given  him 
more  timely  notice  of  my  defign  to  vifit 
him,  he  would  have  provided  better  for 
my  entertainment.  That  prince  had  no 
other  clothes  on,  bur  a  fingle  frock  made  of 
the  country  fmall  cloths  I  have  before  de- 
feribed,  after  the  Moortjh  fafhion,  as  is  ufed 
at  Caho  Verde.,  and  the  reft  of  him  naked  ; 
but  feveral  of  his  prime  officers,  and  all  his 
wives  appeared  pretty  handfomely  dreffed, 
in  their  way.  The  Butch  commander  of  the 
fort  Creveceeur^  who  bore  me  company  at 
that  vifit,  told  me,  the  court  of  that  king 
was  nothing  near  fo  great,  as  thofe  of  Fetu 

and 
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BARBOT.and  Commendo,  either  for  magnificent  drefles 
and  gold,  or  for  the  number  of  officers 
and  guards ;  Inchero^  king  of  Cornmendo^ 
having  generally  two  hundred  men  attend¬ 
ing  him  as  his  guards. 

Talaceof  The  king  of  Acra\  houfe  feem’d  to  me 
Acra.  ^  very  little  preferable  to  any  others  in  the 
town. 

o/ Com-  That  of  the  king  of  Comynendo  is  large 
mendo^Wand  fpacious  *,  but  that  of  the  king  of  Fciu 
Fetu.  rnuch  morf,  and  is  reckoned  the  finefl  and 
largeft  of  all  the  Gold  Coajl^  there  being, 
above  two  hundred  rooms  in  it,  as  I  was 
told  i  and  it  (lands  in  the  large  open  place, 
which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  town  of  Fetu, 
or  Feton. 

Their  The  kings  of Commendo  ssidiFetu  are  ufually 
grandeur,  attended  abroad  by  a  great  croud  of  officers, 
flaves  and  guards  ;  before  whom  goes  the 
mufick  of  trumpets,  drums  and  bafons. 
They  are  generally  carried  in  a  hammock, 
on  the  backs  of  flaves,  and  fcarce  ftir  a  foot, 
unlefs  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion. 

Feasts. 

T  is  cuftomary  among  thofe  kings  of 
the  coaft,  to  treat  all  the  people,  in  a 
fplendid  manner,  every  quarter  of  the  year, 
when  their  colledors  pay  into  their  treafury 
the  money  they  have  received  for  toll, 
cuftoms,  i£c.  in  their  feveral  diftrifts  •,  and 
this,  befides  the  particular  entertainments 
to  their  courtiers,  and  officers,  every  Fuef- 
day,  which  they  call  Dia  do  Feitijfo  ;  that  is, 
the  charm-day,  from  the  Portuguefe,  in 
which  language  all  their  religious  practices 
were  look’d  upon  as  and  ftiled  Feitijfos,  that 
is  charms  or  witchcraft :  the  Blacks  have 
taken  the  word,  and  mean  by  it  their  deities ; 
fo  that  by  it  they  would  fignify,  the  day  of 
their  gods,  or  the  fabbath.  Befides  thofe, 
they  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  days  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  people,  as  the  anniverfaries,  or 
commemorations  of  fome  paticular  events, 
which  were  advantageous  to  their  country. 
Annivtr-  Among  the  reft  is  a  yearly  feftival  of  the 
/ary o/fow- king’s  acceffion  to  the  crown,  when  there  is 
''crovn  greater  concourfe  of  people  than 

at  other  times  ;  for  then  the  entertainment 
is  more  fumptuous,  and  the  diverfions  much 
more  fplendid  than  upon  other  occafions. 
They  commonly  begin  it  by  folemn  facri- 
fices,  early  in  the  morning,  about  the  king’s 
facred  tree,  which  is  generally  the  higheft 
about  the  town  j  or  on  fome  high  confecrated 
hill,  about  which  they  lay  abundance  of 
proviftons  of  all  forts,  for  the  deity,  and 
repeat  it  for  three  days  fucceffively  *,  during 
which  time  they  feaft,  dance,  and  make 
merry  :  the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  ftudying 
to  exprefs  his  love  to  his  fubjedls  ;  and  they, 
on  the  other,  ffiowing  all  manner  of  joy 
and  fatisfadlion,  for  being  under  his  gentle 
government. 
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It  is  alfo  cuftomary  with  thofe  kings,  \x\^therrr,tr- 
time  of  peace,  to  fit  every  afternoon, 
evening,  at  the  gate  of  their  palace,  hand- 
fomely  drefted,  and  to  lie,  for  fome  hours, 
in  their  wives  laps,  to  have  their  heads 
comb’d  and  drefted  *,  and  at  night  to  have 
balls  and  dancing  in  their  houfes,  during 
which  the  guards  that  are  upon  duty,  fire 
their  mufkets  continually.  Thofe  foldiers 
are  either  hired  men,  or  their  flaves,  fome 
of  whom  are  in  the  day-time  employ’d 
either  within  or  without  the  palace,  at  fome 
fort  of  work. 

Sometimes,  when  the  palm-wine  comes  in  Drinking, 
from  the  country,  they  go  in  the  afternoon, 
flaves  and  mafters  all  alike,  to  the  publick 
market-place,  where  they  fit  down  and 
drink  very  fociably  ;  and  every  one  that 
pleafes,  brings  his  ftool,  and  joins  the  com¬ 
pany.  There  they  tope  plentifully,  taking 
ftill  more  and  more  at  every  draught,  till 
they  come  to  drink  bumpers,  which  are 
calabafhes  or  gourds,  holding  a  pottle  •,  but 
let  very  much  of  it  run  down  their  beards 
to  the  ground,  which  "forms  a  rivulet  of 
wine,  and  that  they  look  upon  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  grandeur.  Daring  the  entertain¬ 
ment  they  talk  loud,  with  much  confufion 
and  impertinence  *,  for  the  moft  part  no¬ 
thing  but  lewdnefs,  and  that  in  the  prefence 
of  the  women,  who  are  often  among  them, 
and  fo  far  from  being  out  of  countenance 
at  it,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  outdo  the 
men  in  that  filthy  difcourfe.  If  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  any  other  more  becoming 
chat,  they  fcold  and  rail  at  one  another 
very  freely,  laying  open  one  another’s  fail¬ 
ings  and  imperfedlions  in  a  jelling  manner, 
without  fparing  the  king,  to  his  face,  he 
being  one  of  the  company  ;  but  fometimes 
he  will  be  provoked  to  give  them  broken 
heads  *,  from  which  thofe  are  only  excepted, 
who  have  gained  reputation  among  the 
people.  Some  of  the  flaves  have  more  au¬ 
thority  than  their  mafters,  for  having  been 
long  in  power  over  their  dependants,  they 
have  traded  for  themfelves,  and  are  become 
mafters  of  flaves  of  their  own,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  grown  fo  powerful,  that  their  mafters 
are  obliged  to  connive  at  their  faults-,  nay, 
fometimes  they  become  fo  obftinate,  that 
their  faid  mafters  cannot  appeafe  them  by 
any  other  means  than  a  prefent. 

Covetousness.  | 

T  is  a  true  axiom,  that  covetoufnefs  is  the  Breach  $f  • 
root  of  all  evil,  and  it  is  a  vice  that  hisfrttk, 
infedled  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  *,  and  | 

among  the  reft,  thofe  Africans  are  fo  o-  !■ 

ver-grown  with  it,  that  they  can  feldom  on  ^ 

that  account  enjoy  a  lading  peace,  but  are  ' 

apt  to  break  it  almoft  as  foon  as  made,  j' 

and  that  upon  very  (lender  and  unjuft  pre¬ 
tences,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  we  have 
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of  them  for  thefe  two  laft  centuries  *,  and 
as  they  are  not  at  all  nice  or  fcrupulous 
in  breaking  the  moft  folemn  treaties  and 
conventions  among  themfelves,  much  lefs 
are  they  fo  with  Europeans,  tho’  they 
fwear  to  and  ratify  them  ever  fo  folemn- 
ly.  Among  the  feveral  European  nations, 
which  have  telt  the  difmal  effedls  of  the 
perlidioufnefs  of  thofe  people  on  the  Gold 
Coafi  and  elfewhere,  the  Portuguefe  have 
reafon  to  repent  it  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  efpecially  at  Commendo,  in  the 
year  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy,  where  a 
confiderable  number  of  thofe  people  were 
no  lefs  treacheroufly,  than  barbaroufiy 
murdered  by  the  natives. 

Wars. 

ilotives.  H  E  principal  motives  of  the  wars 
which  happen  among  thofe  Guineans, 
are  either  ambition  or  plunder,  or  giving 
afliftance  to  others  before  at  variance,  for 
which  they  are  com.monly  well  paid.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  they  fall  together  by  the  ears 
for  recovering  of  debts,  or  upon  difputes 
among  the  prime  mdn. 

It  is  certainly  a  mof  unjufl;  war  which 
is  thus  commenced  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  not  pradtifed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  an  inftance  whereof  is  as  follows, 
as  generally  praftifed  at  Axlm. 

mr  made  If  a  perfon  of  one  country  owes  money 

for  debt,  to  a  confiderable  man  of  another,  and  is 
backward  in  paying,  the  creditor  caufes  as 
many  goods,  freemen  or  fiaves  to  be  feized 
by  violence  and  rapine,  in  the  country 
where  the  creditor  lives,  as  will  fully  pay 
him.  The  men  lb  feized  he  puts  into 
irons,  and  if  not  prefcntly  redeemed,  fells 
them  to  raife  money  to  anfwer  his  debt. 
If  the  debtor  is  honeft  and  able,  he  im¬ 
mediately  endeavours  to  pay  the  debt,  fo 
to  refcLie  his  country-;  len  ;  or  if  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  perfons  fo  unjuftly  feized,  are 
able  and  powerful  enough,  they  oblige 
the  debtor  to  fatisfy  his  creditor,  in  cafe 
he  is  not  free  to  do  it  of  himfelf. 

If  the  debt  happens  to  be  difputable,  and 
the  debtor  unwilling  to  pay  it,  he  repre- 
fents  to  his  country-men  his  creditor  as  an 
iinjuft  perfon,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  him  any  thing.  Thefe  reafons  pre¬ 
vailing  among  them,  he  next  endeavours 
to  make  reprizals  on  the  people  of  the 
pretended  creditor’s  country.  Then  both 
fides  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  watch  all 
opportunities  of  furprizing  one  another.  In 
the  firft  place,  they  labour  to  bring  over 
the  Cahoceiros,  or  magiftrates  to  their  party, 
as  being  men  in  authority,  who  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  refl; ;  next,  they  endeavour  to  gain 
the  foldiers :  and  thus  a  war  commences 
between  two  nations  for  a  trifle,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  one  of  them  is  fubdued  i  or  if 
VoL.  V. 


their  force  proves  equal,  till  the  principal  Barbot. 
men  on  both  fides  are  obliged  to  make 
peace,  at  the  defire  of  the  foldiery :  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  there  upon  fuch  ruptures, 
il  it  is  near  the  fowing-time  *,  every  foldier 
then  defiring  to  return  home,  to  till  the 
ground,  for  they  are  foon  tired  of  ferving  in 
war,  without  pay,  and  at  their  own  expence, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  take  fome  confide¬ 
rable  booty  from  the  enemy. 

When  a  king  finds  himfelf  wronged  by  wat' 
any  of  his  neighbours,  either  personally 
or  in  his  fubjeds,  and  cannot  obtain  fatis- 
fadion  by  fair  means,  he  lays  the  matter 
before  his  chief  officers,  who  commonly 
compofe  his  council,  declaring  his  defign 
to  right  himfelf  by  force  of  arms,  and 
promifing  them  the  plunder,  the  hopes 
whereof  eafily  intice  them  and  the  foldiery 
to  approve  of  the  king’s  refolution,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  every  man  prepares  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  fends 
one  of  his  Tie-Ties,  or  meflengers,  to  the 
other  king,  as  his  herald,  to  declare  war 
againfb  him  and  his  fubjeds,  appointing 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  he 
will  meet  him,  with  his  army;  which  the 
latter  accepts,  and  provides  his  forces  to 
meet  the  other  at  the  place  appointed. 

The  people  are  then  exercifed  after  their 
manner  in  both  countries,  all  of  them  ex- 
preffing  their  fatisfadion,  by  Tinging  and 
dancing,  being  full  of  expedation  of  the 
plunder  they  ffiall  get  in  their  enemies 
country,  as  alfo  very  eager  for  the  honour 
of  ffiedding  their  blood. 

The  Amalekites  and  other  idolaters, 

Vidd%  contemporaries,  were  wholly  intenQ^^;..^ 
upon  booty  and  plunder  in  their  warlike 
expeditions,  as  appears  by  the  vidory  Da¬ 
vid  obtained  over  them,  when  they  liad  ta¬ 
ken  and  fpoiled  Ziklagh,  and  refeued  from 
them  two  of  his  own  wives  Ahinoam  and 
Abigail,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  his 
men,  with  all  their  bell  goods,  as  we  read 
I  Sam.  XXX.  and  in  Jofephus,  lib.  6.  chap.  15. 

Much  the  fame  was  done  by  Abraham, 
long  before  David’s  days,  when  he  ref- 
cued  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the  other 
kings  of  that  plain,  and  among  them  his 
nephew  Lot,  from  the  four  kings  Amra- 
phel,  Arioch,  Cbedorlaomer  and  Tidal,  Gen. 
xiv.  and  Jofephus,  lib.  i.  chap.  10. 

The  war  thus  declared,  all  men  fit  to  All  men 
bear  arms,  above  the  age  of  twenty, 
pair  to  the  rendevouz,  from  all  parts  of”’'*'*' 
the  country,  in  their  martial  equigage,  leav¬ 
ing  at  home  the  decrepit  old  men,  and  the 
Manceroes  or  youths. 

The  fame  was  pradifed  by  the  Hebrews 
at  the  beginning  of  Saul’s  reign,  when  be¬ 
ing  fummoned  to  appear  in  arms,  by  his 
meflengers  fent  into  all  parts  of  Ifrael,  and 
to  follow  him  to  the  relief  of  Jabez  of 
F  f  f  f  '  .  Galaad, 
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Barbot.  Galaad,  befieged  by  Naas^  king  of  the 
Atnmonites^  they  immediately  formed  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting- 
men  of  Ifraef  and  thirty  thoufand  of  Ju¬ 
dah  for  no  Jfraeliie  was  exempted  from 
ferving  upon  fuch  oecafions,  not  even  the 
priefls  and  Levitcs^  from  twenty  years  of 
age  or  upwards. 

villages  The  women  will  commonly  bear  their 
forfaken  in  husbands  Company,  with  their  children  ; 

and  in  cafe  the  expedition  they  go  upon 
is  like  to  laft  long,  and  is  very  far  from 
their  homes,  they  remove  all  their  heft 
effefts  out  of  the  town,  and  then  let  fire 
to  it,  by  that  means  to  induce  the  fol- 
diers  to  behave  themfelves  with  more  bra¬ 
very  and  refolution.  But  if  the  war  be  not 
reckoned  of  any  continuance,  they  only 
fecLire  their  villages  and  families,  in  the 
beft  manner  they  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Axim^  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions  carry  over  all  their  effefts,  wives 
and  children  in  canoes,  to  a  large  rock, 
which  is  a  mile  out  at  fea,  north-weft  of 
the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Antony.,  where  they 
think  them  fafe;  the  people  they  are  to  en¬ 
gage  with,  having  no  canoes  to  pafs  over 
to  them,  and  being  befides  very  fearful  of 
venturing  out  to  fea. 

European  At  other  places  of  the  coaft,  thofe  who 
forts  pro-  live  under  the  command  of  European  forts, 
put  all  their  families  and  effefts  into  them, 
and  if  worfted  in  war  take  fhelter  there 
themfelves,  as  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred 
eighty  feven,  none  of  the  natives  of  Acra 
had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  vidionMo^Aquam- 
hoes.,  had  not  the  governour  of  the  Dutch 
fort  of  Crevecceur  opened  the  gates  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  Acra  men,  who  were  totally 
routed,  and  fecured  them  by  firing  all  the 
guns  upon  the  Aquamboes.,  which  kept  them 
at  a  diftance. 

Common-  Thofe  nations  of  the  coaft,  which  are 
Toealths  commonwealths,  feldom  fend  a  meftenger 
perfidious,  declare  war  againft  the  people  they  have 
refolved  to  attack  j  but  when  the  Cabo- 
ceiros  or  magiftrates  have  had  it  under  con- 
fideration,  together  with  the  Manceroes.,  or 
young  men,  as  for  inftance,  at  Axim.,  and  got 
together  their  forces,  they  make  an  irruption, 
after  a  perfidious  manner,  into  the  country 
they  have  pitched  upon,  tho’  they  were  in 
full  peace,  without  the  leaft  notification  i 
and  thus  kill  and  .plunder  all  before  them. 
The  injured  nation  will  no  doubt  endea¬ 
vour  to  revenge  that  breach  of  faith,  and 
if  too  weak  to  do  it  alone,  then  hires  ano¬ 
ther  to  alfifi  it,  for  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
feldom  ex  7eeding  fixty  marks  of  gold;  for 
which  final!  lum  an  army  is  to  be  had  there, 
well  armed  and  ready  to  engage,  but  not 
very  formidable,  the  plunder  being  their 
chief  aim  and  encouragement  i  tho’  it  often 


happens  that  they  come  off  with  a  good 
beating. 

The  money  they  receive  for  affifting  an- Hiring  oj 
other  nation  with  their  forces,  is  at  Aximfi^^f^- 
divided  among  the  Caboc  eiros  and  Man* 
ceroes.,  but  with  great  difproportion  ;  for 
the  former  being  crafty  and  fuperiors,  fo 
order  the  matter,  that  the  latter  hardly 
get  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part  among  them 
all,  which  fometimes  does  amount  to  a 
crown  a  man. 

The  plunder,  if  any  is  got,  according  tOp/„„^,, 
the  cuftom  ought  to  be  applied  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  war,  and  what  remains 
above  to  be  divided  ;  but  every  man  lays 
hold  of  what  he  can,  without  regarding 
the  publick.  If  no  booty  can  be  had  mModifd. 
the  expedition,  the  young  men,  or  Man-pHne. 
ceroes.,  often  defert  and  return  home,  being 
under  no  obligation  to  ftay  abroad  any 
longer  than  they  think  fit,  tho’  under  any 
particular  officer  or  commander,  whofe  au¬ 
thority  extends  not  beyond  thofe  who  are 
his  proper  ftaves  ;  for  the  freemen  own  no 
authority,  not  even  that  of  their  governors, 
unlefs  compelled  by  a  fuperior  power.  Thus 
it  often  falls  out,  that  the  leader  advancing 
foremoft  towards  the  enemy,  is  followed 
but  by  a  few,  which  renders  their  war¬ 
like  expeditions  very  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain. 

The  Englijhands  Dutch  at  the  coaft  havefl^v^^/  ^ 
often  had  occafion  to  hire  auxiliary  forces  Euro- 
of  the  Blacks  their  allies  againft  their  ene-P^^'^^* 
mies,  but  the  Dutch  more  frequently  than 
the  EngUJh-,  and  a  body  of  men  compofed 
of  four  or  five  feveral  nations,  kept  three 
or  four  years  in  their  pay,  either  againft 
Commendo  or  any  others,  did  not  coft  them 
above  two  hundred  marks  of  gold,  which 
is  about  fix  thoufand  pound  fterling,  be¬ 


fides  the  damage  received  in  their  com¬ 


merce. 

A  national  offenfive  war  is  often  car-small 
ried  on  there  with  an  army  of  four  or  armies. 
five  thoufand  men  in  the  field,  but  a  de- 
fenfive  requires  more  ;  tho’  fometimes  their 
armies  do  not  amount  to  above  two  thou¬ 
fand  men,  which  fhows  how  inconfiderable 
fome  of  thofe  nations  on  the  Gold  Coajl 
are.  The  Aquamboes  and  Fantyn  are  to  be 
excepted,  the  latter  being  able  in  a  ftiorc 
time  to  raife  twenty  five  thoufand  men, 
and  the  former  a  much  greater  number. 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty  two, 
when  I  was  at  Acra.,  the  Aquamboes  and  tent  na- 
Akim  nations,  were  aftually  facing  eachnow/. 
other,  twelve  leagues  from  Acra  up  the 
inland,  each  army  confiding  of  about 
twelve  thoufand  men. 

The  inland  nations,  either  monarchies  or 
common-wealths,  as  Akim  and  AJfente,  can 
raife  numerous  armies  *,  but  on  the  coaft, 

tho* 
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Cowardife. 


tho’  five  or  fix  nations  join  themfelvcs  as 
auxiliaries  to  any  one,  they  can  rarely 
make  an  army  of  twenty  five  thoufand  men. 

For  this  reafon,  befides  their  natural 
cowardife,  few  men  are  killed  in  battle  •, 
and  if  ever  a  thoufand  men  happen  to  be 
flain  upon  the  fpot,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  extraordinary  aftion.  They  are  for 
the  moft  part  fo  timorous,  that  as  foon  as 
ever  they  fee  a  man  fall  by  them,  they 
betake  themfelves  to  their  heels,  and  make 
the  belt  of  their  way  home  ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  fcarce  an  hundred  men  are 
killed,  tho’ one  party  has  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  field,  and  obtained  a  complete 
viftory. 

Generals  armies  are  generally  headed  by  their 

gcc.  kings  in  perfon,  attended  by  their  guards, 
or,  for  want  of  kings,  by  the  generals,  who 
have  their  fubordinate  officers.  The  general 
commonly  carries  a  white  ftaff  in  his  hand, 
to  denote  his  poft.  The  officers  under  him 
Arms  and  wear  caps  made  of  the  flcins  of  elephants, 
armour,  or  buffaloes,  in  the  nature  of  helmets,  gar- 
niihcd  with  the  jawbones  of  men,  killed  by 
them  in  battle.  Others  adorn  them  with 
red  and  white  Ifiells,  goats-horns,  and  idols. 
Others  again  have  caps  made  in  the  fhape 
of  morions,  of  lions,  tygers,  or  crocodile’s 
flcins,  covered  all  over  with  ears  of  Indian 
wheat,  cocks-legs,  feathers,  monkeys  fl<ulls, 
and  other  charms.  They  all  carry  on  their 
left  arms,  fhields  made  of  ozier,  covered 
with  the  fldns  of  elephants,  oxen  or  tygers, 
and  the  infide  lined  with  goats  fkins.  In 
the  right  hand  they  carry  ajavelin  ;  and  at 
their  fide  a  very  broad  fword,  with  two 
knives  flicking  in  their  girdle,  which  being 
made  of  the  country-cloth,  or  fluff,  they 
“Wind  about  their  waifl,  and  between  their 
legs,  fo  that  a  long  tail  of  it  hangs  out 


behind.  Others  of  the  officers  adorn  their 
necks  with  ivory  rings,  or  firings  of  fea- 
horfes  teeth,  and  each  of  them  is  attended 
by  his  flave,  arm’d  with  a  cutlace  by  his 
fide,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  in 
his  hands. 

Soldiers.  The  foldiers  are  varioufiy  equipp’d  for 
war ;  fome  of  them  with  muflcets,  or  fire¬ 
locks  and  cutlaces  by  their  fides,  and  thofe 
arc  generally  in  the  front  of  the  army  i 
others  are  armed  with  javelins,  bows  and 
arrows, broad  fwordsand  knives, or  bayonets. 
Their  bodies  are  all  over  fmear’d  with  yel¬ 
low,  white,  red  and  grey  colours,  laid  on 
like  flames,  or  crofies,  very  hideous  to  be¬ 
hold  i  having  about  their  neck  a  ring  of 
fome  confecrated  bough,  as  a  charm  or 
fpell,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  prote6lion  againfl  the  enemy’s  weapons. 

fainted  The  ancicnt  Britons.^  we  find  in  hiftory, 

Britons,  ufed  to  paint  themfelves  with  woad,  that 
they  might  appear  more  terrible  in  fight. 


The  fame  is  flill  done  by  feveral  Indian  na-  Barbot. 
tions  in  North  America, 

Every  one  of  the  foldiers  has  befides, 
fhield  fix  foot  long,  and  three  foot  broad,  way  of 
covered  with  cows,  fheeps,  or  goats  fkins.  marching. 
Thofe  who  live  under  the  European  forts, 
commonly  carry  the  colours  of  the  nation 
under  whofe  protedion  they  are  ;  and  each 
Braffo  or  Cahoceiro  leads  his  band,  more  or 
lefs  numerous,  as  it  happens,  to  the  general 
rendevouz  of  the  army,  marching  without 
any  order  or  difcipline,  but  after  a  confufed 
manner,  fmging  and  howling  all  the  way. 

Every  man,  upon  thofe  expeditions,  takes 
along  with  him  provifions  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  being  corn,  dogs  and  flieep’s  flefh. 

The  national  great  drum,  I  have  fpoken 
of  before,  confecrated  by  their  priefls,  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  greateft  men  after  the 
king,  and  with  the  fame  honour  and  vene¬ 
ration  as  was  the  Oriflamme.,  or  banner  of 
St.  Dennis.,  in  France :  and  du  Fillet.,  in  his 
colledion  of  the  kings  of  France.,  &c.  p.  3  3  2 . 
obferves,  that  this  Oriflamme  was  highly  re- 
fpeded  among  the  French.,  the  king  caufing 
it  to  be  carried  in  the  army  upon  the  greatell 
warlike  expeditions ;  and  that  the  office  of 
the  Oriflamme-hcjLrtr  was  fo  honourable, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Meffire  Ar- 
noul  dl* Endevehan  laid  down  his  office  of 
marffial  of  France.,  to  carry  the  Oriflamme ; 
and  all  that  bore  it  were  to  receive  the  ft- 
crament,  and  to  fall  at  the  time  of  their 
admiffion  to  that  office. 

The  Blacks  are  totally  ignorant  of  xht  Noincaenp- 
manner  of  incamping  ;  nor  have  they  any  or  bag- 
baggage  or  tents,  but  all  lie  in  the  open  air : 
neither  have  they  any  better  rule  or  method 
in  fight,  but  every  chief  officer  has  his  band 
dole  together  in  a  throng,  himfelf  being  in 
the  center  of  it. 

When  the  armies  are  come  in  fight,  xhty  Manner  of 
encourage  one  another  to  behave  themfelves7%^^. 
manfully,  and  give  the  charge  with  horrid 
cries  and  howling  •,  attacking  the  enemy 
man  to  man,  or  one  parcel  againfl  another, 
firft  with  theirjavelins,  which  they  dart  very 
dexteroufiy,  and  then  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  when  every  man  lifts  up  his  fhield, 
to  cover  himfelf  ;  whilft  the  women,  who 
are  very  often  fpedators,  add  their  cries  and 
howling  to  the  noife  of  the  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  ffiouts  of  the  men.  It 
often  happens,  that  a  commander  feeing 
fome  other  of  his  fellow-officers  furioufiy 
attack’d,  and  perhaps  hard  put  to  it,  chufes 
rather  to  run  away,  than  Hand  his  ground, 
even  before  he  has  ftruck  a  flrokc,  or  ven¬ 
tured  one  bruffi  •,  which  example  he  who  is 
engag’d  will  foon  imitate,  if  hard  prefled, 
unlefs  fo  entangled  with  the  enemy  chat  he 
cannot  do  it,  and  fo  is  obliged  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  foldier. 


The 


Barbot.  The  mufketeers  do  not  (land  upright  a- 
crainft  one  another,  but  run  on  (looping, 
Musketeers^^^^,^^  their  enemy’s  bullets  may  fly  over  their 
heads.  Others  creep  up  clofe  to  the  enemy, 
and  let  fly  among  them,  and  then  run  back 
to  their  own  men,  as  fall  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them,  to  load  again,  and  repeat  the 
lame  adlion  :  fo  that  between  their  (looping, 
creeping,  (lamping,  (kipping  and  howling, 
their  engagements  look  more  like  antick 
reprefentations,  than  real  battles. 

Cruelty  of  Thus  they  fight 'and  flcirmifli,  till  one 
wBors.  fl-k  or  the  other  is  quite  routed,  when  the 
vidtors  life  all  thole  they  can  come  at  very 
inhumanly,  killing  even  the  women  and 
children,  who,  as  has  been  faid,  often  follow 
the  men  into  the  field.  I(  the  vanquifhed' 
party  be  any  of  their  irreccncileable  enemies, 
the  conquerors  feldom  or  never  give  them 
quarter,  or  fhow  the  leaf!;  mercy,  but  com¬ 
monly  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  (lain  *,  and 
•  if  any  fall  into  their  hands  alive,  they  cut, 
or  rather  tear  o(f  their  under  jaws,  and  lb 
leave  them  to  perifli  and  (larve.  A  Com- 
mendo  man  alTured  me,  he  had  done  lb  by 
twenty  three  men  after  a  battle  ;  firft  lay¬ 
ing  the  man  down,  then  cutting  his  face 
from  the  ears  to  the  mouth,  and  fetting 
liis  knees  on  the  ftomach  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  wretch,  with  both  hands  tore  off  the 
under  jaws,  leaving  him  in  that  miferable 
condition,  wallowing  in  his  blood,  till  he 
expired  ;  taking  the  jaws  of  them  all  home 
with  him,  as  teftimonies  of  his  bravery 
which  gained  him  extraordinary  reputation 
among  his  countrymen,  and  high  applaufe 
at  their  publick  feafts  and  rejoicings,  where 
fome  new  name  was  added  to  his  former, 
as  has  been  hinted  before  to  have  been  done 
by  thofe  Africans  upon  fuch  occaflons. 

Others  are  fo  monftrous  cruel  and  favage, 
as  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  women,  with 
their  hooked  knives,  from  the  womb  to 
the  navel,  if  big  with  child,  to  take  out 
the  infant,  and  dafli  it  againft  the  mother’s 
head, 

mtred  of  T  he  national  hatred  thofe  Blacks  bear  to  one 
nations,  another,  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  times 
and  accidents.  For  inftance,  the  people  of 
Commendo^  who  are  often  at  variance  with 
feveral  of  the  countries  round  about  them, 
on  accidental  quarrels,  are  fatisfied  with 
leading  them  away  into  (lavery,  without 
ufing  them  fo  unmercifully  when  they  have 
the  upper  hand,  as  they  will  the  nations  of 
lilufo  and  Accanez,  their  irreconcileable  ene¬ 
mies,  for  many  years  pall;  for  in  their  wars 
with  thofe  people,  their  battles  are  horrid 
(laughters,  and  they  are  fo  far  from  giving 
any  quarter  on  either  fide,  that  their  rage 
rather  induces  them  to  feafl;  on  the  flefh  of 
their  dead  adverlaries,  and  carefully  to  pre- 
ferve  the  jaws  and  (kulls  of  all  they  can 
come  at ;  with  which  they  adorn  their 
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drums,  or  the  gates  or  doors  of  their 
manfions  *,  or  if  the  number  be  too  confi- 
derable,  and  they  tired  with  the  (laughter, 
they  drive  thofe  that  remain  alive  home  to 
their  habitations,  beating  and  reviling  them, 
and  there  fell  them  for  (laves  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans^  which  many  among  them  think  worfe 
than  the  moft  inhuman  death. 

There  are  other  inftances  of  the  barbarities  Bttrbarl- 
the  Blacks  are  wont  to  exercife  over  their  ritm. 
conquer’d  enemies.  When  a  general  has 
happen’d  to  take  fome  of  the  chief  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  wounded  them  in  many  places 
and  fuck’d  their  blood  at  thofe  wounds,  and 
not  fatisfied  with  that  monlirous  inhumanity,  - 

caufed  fome  to  be  bound  at  his  feet,  and  1 

their  bodies  to  be  pierced  with  hot  irons, 
gathering  the  blood  that  ilfued  from 
them  in  a  velTel,  one  half  of  which  he 
drunk,  and  olfered  up  the  reft  to  his  deities. 

Thefe  are  certainly  inftances  of  a  very  Cruel  A-  ■ 
depraved,  cruel  temper  in  men  j  and  I 

much  inferior  to  what  Garcilajfo  de  la  Vega 
Inca  relates,  after  F,  Blafe  Valera,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru^  of  the  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  Antis,  eaft  of  los  Charcas,  in  Chili  j  who 
would  cut  o(f  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  taken  in  war  alive,  and 
made  fad  to  pods,  with  (harp  Hones,  like 
flints  •,  men,  women,  and  children,  being 
excelfive  greedy  of  human  flefh  :  and  thus 
they  would  eat  it  raw,  in  the  fight  of  thofe 
miferable  creatures,  and  fw'aliow  it  down 
without  fo  much  as  chewing  :  the  women 
rubbing  their  nipples  with  the  blood,  that 
their  children  might  fuck  it  in  with  their 
milk  ;  continuing  that  bloody  execution, 
which  they  call’d  a  facrifice,  till  the  prifoners 
expired.  If  they  oblerved  the  prifoner, 
whilft  they  tormented  him,  to  (liow  the 
lead:  fenfe  of  his  pain  in  his  face,  or  by 
any  motion  of  his  body,  or  to  groan  or 
complain,  they  bruifed  or  pounded  all  his 
bones,  and  ftrewed  them  on  dunghils,  or 
in  rivers  *,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
appeared  unmoved  and  fierce  in  his  fuffer- 
ings,  then,  after  eating  all  his  flefh  and  en¬ 
trails,  they  dried  the  finews  and  bones  in 
the  fun,  plac’d  them  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  there  worfhipped  them  as  gods. 

That  race  of  inhuman  men,  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  adds,  came  from  Mexico,  and  peopled 
the  countries  about  Darien  and  Panama  ; 
whence  it  fpread  firther,  along  thofe  vaft 
mountains,  which  run  from  Santa  Marta^  | 

to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  The 
faid  author,  in  another  part  of  his  hiftory, 
calls  thofe  monftrous  Cannibals,  Chirigiianas, 

Several  nations  of  north  America  a'-c  no  lefs 
barbarous  to  their  enemies,  taken  in  war, 
than  the  faid  Chiriguanas,  or  the  Jagos.,  to 
the  eaftward  of  Congo,  of  whom  more  in  the 
fupplement.  The  fame  Garcilajfo  de  la  Vega 

gives 
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gives  an  account  of  no  lefs  barbarities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  laft  Inca,  Atahualpa,  after 
his  revolt  againft  Huafcor  Inca,  his  brother 
by  the  father’s  fide,  and  dethroned  him,  as 
may  be  feen  in  his  ninth  book,  chap.  36, 
and  37. 

Rejoicings  To  return  to  Guinea,  when  the  Blacks 

after  vie-  have  obtained  a  compleat  vi6lory  over  a 
nation  that  is  rich  and  wealthy,  they  enter 
the  country  with  fire  and  fwordi  and  having 
plundered  all  that  is  worth  carrying  away, 
burns  the  town  and  villages,  making  utter 
defolation  wherefoev’-er  they  come,  and 
then  return  home,  carrying  before  them  all 
the  tokens  of  viftory,  and  particularly  the 
heads  of  the  enemies  (lain,  on  the  points  of 
their  fwords  or  javelins.  When  arrived  at 
their  towns,  they  folemnize  their  triumph 
with  feafting,  and  other  publick  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy,  for  fifteen,  or  twenty  days 
fucceffively,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fuccefs  ;  expofing  to  publick  view  all 
the  prifoners  they  have  brought  home,  whom 
they  keep  fall  bound,  or  in  irons,  till  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  difpofe  of  them  :  and 
for  their  greater  mortification,  they  muft 
be  always  prefent  at  their  rejoicings.  Every 
year  after,  the  anniverfiry  of  the  viftory 
is  alfo  obferved  on  the  fame  day  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

More  in-  Another  inftance  of  the  favage  temper 

humanity,  of  thefe  Blacks  of  Adorn,  befides  what  I 
have  mentioned  above,  towards  their  ene¬ 
mies,  I  fliall  now  give  of  what  is  done 
among  themfelves,  in  the  fame  perfon  laft 
mentioned,  for  his  inhumanity  towards  his 
enemies  of  Anta.  That  monfter,  being 
told,  that  one  of  his  wives,  without  any 
ill  defign,  had  permitted  a  Black  to  look 
upon  her  new-fafliion’d  coral, without  taking 
it  from  her  neck,  tho’  the  people  of  Adorn 
\  allow  their  wives  all  honeft  liberty  of  con- 
verlation,  even  with  their  fl  ives  ;  was  fo 
inraged  with  that  innocent  freedom,  that 
he  caufed  both  the  wife  and  ftave  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  drank  their  blood,  as  he 
ufed  to  do  that  of  his  enemies.  Ano¬ 
ther  time,  the  fame  brute,  for  fome  fuch 
trivial  matter,  caufed  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  wives  to  be  cut  oft,  and  afterwards, 
in  derifion,  would  bid  her  look  lice  in  his 
head,  as  is  ufual  for  them  to  do,  the  men 
laying  their  heads  in  the  women’s  laps  •,  and 
he  took  much  pleafure  at  his  horrid  jeft. 
This  may  ferve  to  evince  the  bloody  temper 
of  thofe  people. 

Rooty,  The  booty  the  generality  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Blacks  is  fo  fond  of,  confifts  of  pri¬ 
foners,  gold  ornaments  of  feveral  forts,  co¬ 
ral,  and  firings  of  beads  ;  the  inland  people 
being  ufually  drefied  in  the  richeft  manner, 
when  they  go  to  war :  fome  of  them  being 
fo  loaded  with  ornaments,  that  they  can 
fcarce  ftir  under  them. 

VoL.  V. 
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The  Blacks  the  Gold  Coajl  commonly  Barbot. 
keep  moft  of  their  prifoners  of  war  as 
fiaves,  unlefs  they  are  ranfomed  by  them¬ 
felves  or  friends,  at  a  good  rate  *,  and  the 
greater  the  perfon  taken,  the  more  con- 
fiderable  ranfom  is  expedled  for  him, 
and  he  is  carefully  guarded  till  that  be 
paid. 

If  the  perfon  that  occafioned  the  made 

be  taken,  they  will  not  eafily  admit  himl^^'^®^’ 
to  ranfom,  tho’  he  orfer  his  weight  in  gold, 
but  will  keep  him  clofely  confined,  that  he 
may  for  the  future  attempt  no  more  to 
trouble  their  country  with  another  war ; 
or  elfe  they  fell  him  away  into  bondage. 

So  that  here  the  greateft  king  is  not  free 
from  flavery,  in  his  turn,  in  cafe  he  be 
made  prifoner  of  war  in  the  rout  of  his 
army  i  for  fometimes  the  ranfom  demand¬ 
ed  for  him,  is  fo  high,  that  neither  him- 
felf,  nor  all  his  friends  together,  are  capable 
of  raifing  it,  and  fo  he  is  left  in  perpetual 
fervitude,  and  reduced  to  work  with  the 
meaneft  of  Haves.  And  with  fome  others 
in  thofe  occurrences,  their  kite  has  been^ 
to  be  cruelly  maffacred  by  the  victorious 
enemy,  who  law  no  profpeCt  nor  hopes, 
that  his  prifoner  was  able  to  pay  an  exor¬ 
bitant  ranfom. 

The  wars  which  happen  betwixt  two 
abfolute  kings,  commonly  laft  many  years, 
or  till  one  of  them  is  quite  fubdued  or 
ruined.  Their  armies  lie  all  the  while  in 
the  field,  without  attempting  any  thing  be¬ 
fides  a  few  ficirmifhes  *,  and  each  returns 
home  againft  the  rainy  weather, without  mo- 
leftation  on  either  fide,  according  as  their crafiy 
priefts  rule  them:  for  without  their  direc-/’''l^/-f. 
tions  the  Blacks  are  not  eafily  prevailed  upon 
to  hazarda  battle  jthofe  crafty  knaves  having 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  it  lies  in  their  breaft  to  advife 
them  to  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence,  that  their  gods  have,  or 
have  not  declared  in  favour  of  them  and 
if  fome  lefs  fcrupulous  nation  will  attempt 
it,  they  threaten  it  with  ill  fuccefs.  They 
feldoni  advife  them  to  fight,  till  they  are 
fully  convinced,  that  their  army  is  much 
fuperior  and  ftronger  than  the  enemy’s, 
and  their  foldiery  well  difpofed  for  aftion, 
but  always  with  areferve  ;  fo  that  if  itfuc- 
ceeds  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they 
never  want  an  excufe  to  clear  themfelves, 
laying  the  blame  on  the  commanders  or  fol- 
diers,  as  having  committed  fome  overfight, 
or  done  fomething  that  was  not  to  be  done  *, 
for  which  reafon,  they  fay,  the  whole  army 
is  punifhed.  So  that  let  the  event  prove 
how  it  will,  the  prieft  is  infallibly  inno¬ 
cent,  and  his  charafter  always  maintains 
its  own  reputation  and  power. 

I  have  already,  in  another  place,  men¬ 
tioned  how  dexterous  the  Blacks  are  at 
G  g  g  g  handling 
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Barbot.  handling  their  fire-arms,  as  alfo  how  they 
manage  their  javelins,  fwords  and  bows, 
as  alfo  how  ridiculous  their  warlike  drefs 
is ;  and  I  fiiall  not  therefore  need  to  repeat 
it. 

Cannon  As  for  cannon,  they  are  but  of  little  ufe  to 
little  ufeJ.  them,  tho’  fome  kings  of  the  coaft  have  a 
few,  as  particularly  the  king  of  Saboe^ 
which  they  bought  from  fome  Em^opean 
traders  at  the  coaft  •,  but  they  ufe  them  in 
a  flovenly  manner.  This  king  of  Sahoe 
had  his  cannon  in  the  field,  but  never  made 
ufe  of  them  againft  the  enemy  for  want  of 
f!<ill,  fo  that  they  ferve  only  to  fire,  by 
way  of  falutes ;  of  which  thofe  nations  are 
extremely  fond. 

Treaties. 

WH  E  N  two  contending  nations  are  to 
treat  of  peace,  the  kings  on  either 
fide  agree  upon  a  proper  place  to  treat, 
either  in  perfon  or  by  their  officers  •,  and 
when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  they  both 
fwear  by  their  deities  to  maintain  it  in¬ 
violably,  and  to  live  in  real  friendfhip  and 
good  harmony  together  *,  and  for  a  pledge 
of  their  fmcerity,  deliver  hoftages  to  each 
other  reciprocally  :  which  being  done,  the 
reft  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  feafting  and 
dancing  together,  and  often  giving  one  an¬ 
other  frefh  repeated  aflurances  of  their  re- 
folution  to  keep  the  faid  peace.  When  that 
is  over,  each  king  returns  to  his  own  home, 
with  his  hoftages,  who  being  commonly 
perfons  of  confideration  in  their  native 
country,  are  maintained  and  fubfifted,  an- 
fwerable  to  their  charatler. 

Upon  adjufting  of  differences  betwixt 
private  perfons  of  note  about  Mina  and 
cape  Corfo^  they  ufe  frequently  to  give 
each  other  hoftages,  of  their  own  children 
or  near  relations,  for  an  affurance  of  fin- 
cerity  and  cordiality  to  maintain,  or  per¬ 
form  the  conditions  of  their  conventions 
and  contrafts.  And  even  the  kings  give 
themfelves  up  as  fuch  pledges,  on  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions  ;  as  it  happened  at 
Corfo,  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  eighty 
one,  when  the  king  of  Fetti^  tho*  near 
fixty  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
monarchs  of  the  Gold  Coaji,  delivered  him- 
felf  as  hoftage  to  the  Englijh  agent,  in  a 
place  commanded  by  the  cannon  of  their 
caftle,  for  eighteen  flaves,  who  had  fled 


from  the  caftle,  into  the  town  of  Corfa ; 
where  they  were  protefled  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  would  not  return  them  to 
the  Englijh  upon  any  terms ;  which  had 
obliged  the  Englijh  agent,  to  point  his  guns 
at  the  town  to  frighten  them:  but  thofe 
Corfo-Blacksy  far  from  complying,  came  out 
about  feven  or  eight  hundred  in  a  body, 
and  armed  to  attack  the  caftle,  which  forced 
the  Englijh  to  fire  their  cannon  in  earneft, 
on  the  feditious,  killing  fifty  or  fixty  of 
them  ;  and  they  on  their  part,  killed  fome 
few  Englijh y  with  fmall  arms.  Which  tu¬ 
mult  being  reported  to  the  king  of  FetUy 
he  came  down  with  all  fpeed  to  Corfoy  with 
twelve  of  his  guards  onlyj  and  ftopped  un¬ 
der  the  confecrated  tree,  which  is  about 
half  gun-fliot  from  the  caftle,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  eight  days,  offering  up  his 
devotions  to  the  idols,  whom  he  earneftly 
intreated  to  reveal  to  him,  the  place  where 
the  deferted  Englijh  flaves  were  hid  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  affured  the  Englijh  agent 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  revolt,  protefting 
to  the  Corfo  people,  as  he  was  fworn  on 
his  idols,  to  deliver  up  at  all  times  and  oc¬ 
cafions,  to  the  Englijhy  all  fuch  of  their 
fervants  or  flaves  as  fhould  defert  from 
them,  in  what  part  or  place  foever  of  his 
dominions  they  fhould  fhelter  themfelves, 
and  did  declare  folemnly  he  would  not  ftir 
from  that  place  till  the  Englijh  were  fatis- 
fied  in  their  juft  pretenfions.  At  laft  the 
differences  were  adjufted  and  made  up  with 
the  agent,  and  then  he  renewed  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Englijhy  who  had  fubfifted 
him  during  the  time  of  his  being  under  the 
confecrated  tree,  being  dreffed  in  a  black 
velvet  coat. 

Thofe  kings  are  obliged  to  fupport  their 
authority  by  force,  as  has  been  formerly 
obferved  *,  and  therefore  the  richer  they  are 
in  gold  and  flaves,  the  more  they  are  ho¬ 
noured  and  regarded  both  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  by  their  own  fubjedls  without 
which,  they  could  not  eafily  have  the  leaft 
authority  over  them.  They  are  naturally 
tyrannical,  and  will  on  trivial  pretences  of 
crimes  or  mifdemeanours,  extort  large  films 
from  their  fubjedb,  under  a  feeming  colour 
of  juftice  *,  which  brings  me  to  treat  now  of 
the  maxims  and  ways  of  adminiftring  juftice, 
in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  among  the 
Blacks ;  and  this  fhall  be  the  fubjedt  of  the 
following  chapter. 
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Kingdom's  and  Common-wealths. 


T 


H  E  government  of  the  Blacks  being 
very  precarious  and  irregular,  by 
reafon  of  the  Imall  authority  the  Cahoceiros 
and  other  magiftrates  have  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  there  are  frequently  very  great  difor- 
ders  among  them,  and  frequent  wars  with 
their  neighbours,  occafioned  by  their  ir¬ 
regular  management  and  abfurd  cuftoms. 
There  is  alfo  much  difference  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  between  monarchies  and  com¬ 
mon-wealths.  In  the  former,  the  kings  are 
the  heads  of  juftice,  the  power  and  jurif- 
diftion  being  vefted  in  a  fingle  perfon : 
that  of  common-wealths,  commonly  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts  *,  as  for  inftance,  at  Axhn^ 
in  the  body  of  the  Cahoceiros  or  chief 
men,  and  that  of  the  body  of  Manceroes  or 
young  men,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
Common-  publick  affairs  in  general  are  un- 

■Ktalths^bydAX  their  adminiftration  •,  but  what  con- 
Tshom  go-  cerns  the  whole  common- wealth,  as  ma- 
’terned.  raifing  taxes  and  irn- 

pofitions,  or  tributes  to  be  paid  to  foreign 
nations,  which  feldom  happens,  tho*  they 
appertain  to  both  bodies  of  Cahoceiros  and 
Manceroes  yet  on  thefe  occafions,  the 
latter  often  have  the  greateft  fway  in  the 
management  thereof,  efpecially  if  the  for¬ 
mer  are  not  rich  and  wealthy  enough,  both 
in  gold  and  flaves,  to  over-power  and 
bring  the  other  to  their  opinions. 

Judges  monarchical  governments  the  king 

appoints  feveral  chief  officers  to  aflift  him 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  I  cannot 
give  any  account  of  the  ceremonies  ufed 
in  the  conftituting  of  judges ;  but  they 
have  a  power  to  appoint  inferior  officers 
under  them  in  every  diftrift,  as  they  think 
convenient. 

The  chief  juftices  are  commonly  taken 
from  among  the  richeft  and  moft  notable 
perfons  of  the  country  ^  fuch  as  the  Braf- 
fos  or  Cahoceiros,  and  governors  of  towns 
and  villages,  affifted  by  the  priefts  of  thofe 
places,  as  fubftitutes.  Thefe  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  as  they 
happen  in  their  refpeeftive  provinces;  but 
are  not  fupreme  judges,  in  cafes  of  great 
importance,  for  then  the  partie$  have  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  the  king’s  own 
court :  tho*  this  feldom  happens,  becaufe 
thefe  kings,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  deci¬ 
ding  fuch  cafes  and  differences,  have  chief 
juftices  there  cajLd  Ene,  whom  they  ufually 
fend  to  make  the  circuits ;  much  as  it  is 
pradifed  in  England,  at  the  affizes  ;  and 


they,  with  the  other  judges,  decide  the 
higheft  cafes  in  the  feveral  diftrids  of  the 
country.  Thefe  perfons  knowing  the 
king’s  mind,  and  no  appeal  lying  from 
them,  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  crime  as 
much  as  poflible,  and  very  cautious  that 
their  judgment  may  be  confonant  to  his 
will  ;  that  is,  that  the  criminal,  if  a  weal¬ 
thy  man,  be  feverely  puniffied  in  his  purfe, 
even  for  trivial  crimes,  the  greateft  ffiare 
thereof  going  into  their  Ibvereign’s  trea- 
fury. 


Tryals  at  Law. 

T  T  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  give  an  exa6t  account  of  the  many^en. 
ways  and  maxims  of  their  law-fuits,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cafes;  as  alfo  to  ob- 
ferve  the  nature  of  the  fentences  and  de¬ 
terminations,  on  every  individual  cafe :  I 
fliall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  particular  in- 
ftances.  Every  man  pleads  his  own  caufe, 
without  the  affiftance  of  councel  or  attorney, 
fuch  forts  of  men  being  unknown  there. 

The  plaintiff  fifft  opens  his  cafe,  and  then 
the  defendant  fpeaks  for  himfelf  ;  and  it 
is  an  unalterable  rule  amongft  them,  that 
he  who  pleads  is  not  to  be  interrupted  up¬ 
on  any  account  whilft  he  fpeaks,  and  in 
fome  parts  fuch  a  tranfgreffion  is  puniffied 
with  death.  Nor  do  the  judges  pronounce 
fentence  till  they  have  thoroughly  heard  the 
contefting  parties,  one  after  another,  fully 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  fuit ;  with 
much  fliow  of  decency  and  reafon  ;  tho’ 
the  crafty  juftices  do  this  only  to  hYrndtCorrupt 
the  people,  being  before  refolved  to 
del  their  judgments  according  to  the  king’s 
intention  ;  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  is, 
to  extort  what  money  they  can  out  of  the 
meaneft  caufe,  if  the  parties  be  rich  ;  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  equity,  and  impartial 
juftice.  For  which  reafon  the  fubjedts,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  thofe  tyrannical 
maxims  of  the  government  they  live  un¬ 
der,  will  as  much  as  is  poffible  have  their 
differences  made  up  by  amicable  compo- 
fitions,  betwixt  themfelves,  or  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  their  friends.  So  that  it  is  but 
feldom  they  are  tried  by  the  chief  juftices. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  king 
of  Fetu  has  ordered  a  yearly  general  affem- 
bly  of  all  his  fubje<fts,  who  have  any  dif¬ 
ferences  among  themfelves,  who  are  to 
meet  at  Abramhoe,  a  large  market-town, 
diftant  about  nine  leagues  from  Caho  Corfo, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  dancing- 

feafon, 
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BARBOT.feafon,  and  lafts  eight  days.  There  all  the 
i/'VVJ  differences  and  contefts  betwixt  man  and 
man,  are  definitively  decided  by  that  prince, 
aflifted  by  his  Dey,  the  Braffo^s^  and  the 
two  Engliflj  deputies  fent  thither  every  year 
by  the  Englijh  agent,  as  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore. 


The  king 

hears 

caitfes. 


and  quarters  the  body,  throwing  each  part 
at  a  diftance  from  the  other  on  the  ground. 
And  if  I  may  credit  the  Blacks^  it  is  the 
cuftom  of  fome  nations  after  fuch  execu¬ 
tions,  that  the  neareft  relations  of  per- 
fons  fo  executed,  when  the  executioner  has 
thus  performed  his  office,  do  take  down 


This  king  of  Feiu^  being  it  feems  fome-  the  head  from  the  tree,  boil  it  at  home,  and 


what  lefs  tryannical  than  the  others  of  the 
coaft,  that  his  fubjedts  may  live  amicably 
together,  after  he  has  compofed  or  deter¬ 
mined  their  differences  by  a  final  judg¬ 
ment,  caufes  them  to  feaft  and  dance  toge- 


drink  the  broth,  in  abhorrence  of  fo  heinous 
a  crime,  and  in  deteflation  of  the  criminal’s 
memory  *,  placing  his  fkull  near  to  their 
idols.  The  Blach'  alfo  told  me,  that  a- 
mongft  fome  other  nations,  the  wives  of  the 


ther,  all  the  time  thofe  general  affizes  do  perfon  to  be  fo  put  to  death,  ufually  accom 


laft,  every  day  till  very  late  in  the  night  •, 
each  ftudying  to  make  there  the  greateft 
fhew  and  figure  he  can,  in  rich  drefles,  i^c. 

'rhey  try  caufes  upon  teflimonial  evi¬ 
dence,  and  where  that  is  wanting  or  de- 


pany  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  cry¬ 
ing  and  howling,  and  when  he  has  been 
cut  into  quarters  by  the  executioner,  they 
carry  his  quarters  away  at  a  diftance,  each 


woman  ftill  bitterly  lamenting,  and  caft 
feftive,  by  oaths  of  the  parties,  which  con-  them  on  dunghils. 

fift  in  drinking  a  liquor  there  called  E?i-  Adultery  with  the  chief  v/ifeofanycon-P/mT?;- 

T  r  ,  ,  r.J_  1^1  r.7  7  1,'  .  ....  .  /- 


chion-Benou^  compofed  of  the  fame  fimples  fiderable  Blacky  is  alfo  very  rigoroufly 
and  ingredients  of  which  the  idols  are  made-j  punifhed,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
and  tho’  that  compofition  has  no  manner  Commendo  they  commonly  cut  off  one  ear 


gene- 


of  malignity  in  itfelf,  yet  they  are 
rally  pofteffed  with  a  pofitive  opinion, 
that  whofoever  drinks  of  it  to  aver  a  falf- 
hood  or  impofture,  expofes  himfelf  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  calamities,  tho’  perhaps  they 
never  had  any  vifible  inftance  it  did  fo. 


Thofe  who  being  accufed,  offer  to  clear 


their  innocence  by  the  Enchion-Benouy  or 
by  the  eating  of  idols,  are  denied  it,  if  there 


of  the  adulterer,  and  fine  him  to  pay  as 
much  gold  as  the  woman  had  for  her  dowry, 
and  four  goats,  or  flieep  befides.  If  the 
adulterer  is  a  flave,  they  cut  off  his  privy 
parts  ;  and  if  being  a  freeman,  he  has  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  fine  laid  bn  him,  he 
is  fold  for  a  flave  for  ever:  or  if  the  crimi¬ 
nal  has  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  be¬ 
fore  he  has  thus  anfwered  the  fine,  then 


appear  feveral  pofitive  witneffes  againft  his  neareft  relation  is  obliged  to  pay  it  for 


to  drink,  and  are 
are  accounted  not 
their  accufers  are  condemned 


them  ;  but  if  admitted 
not  hurt  by  it,  they 
guilty,  and 
to  a  fine. 

Murder  and  rebellion,  tho’  crimes  in 
themfelves  of  a  heinous  nature,  are  through 
the  covetous  temper  of  both  king  and 
iuftices  expiated  by  large  heavy  mulfts  and 
fines,  rather  than  by  the  death  of  the  cri¬ 
minals,  if  they  are  rich  in  gold  and  flaves; 
but  the  murderer  of  a  brother  is  very  fel- 
dom  excufed,  by  any  fine  whatever  in 
fome  nations,  as  being  an  unnatural  horrid 
fin,  not  to  be  forgiven. 


him 


A 


Punishments. 

Perfon  thus  fentenced  to  die  for  fuch  a 


and  in  cafe  he  is  not  able  to  do  it, 
he  is  baniflied  the  country  with  a  white  ftaff 
in  his  hand,  and  all  his  goods  feized  and 
confifeated  for  the  king’s  ufe,  without  the 
leaft  hopes  of  ever  returning  home,  unlefs 
he  becomes  able  to  pay  that  fine. 

In  fome  nations,  he  who  has  debauched 
another  man’s  wife  with  promifes  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  certain  quantity  of  money,  and 
has  not  performed  it  accordingly,  is  con 
demned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  to  the  king’s 
ufe,  and  his  hoiife  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  the 
relations  of  the  woman  he  hasfo  debauched-, 
thereby  to  remove  from  their  fight,  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  perfon,  who  has  dif- 
graced  their  family. 

The  adulterefs  is  either  fined  two  ounces 


for  mur-  ^  Crime,  either  by  the  king  in  council,  of  gold  to  her  husband,  or  elfe  divorced,  in 
der,  trea-  or  by  his  chief  jufticiaries,  is  delivered  up  c^fe  the  king  has  fo  determined  it. 
fon,  See.  j-Q  pulick  executioner,  his  hands  bound  In  other  countries  the  punilhment  for  a- 
to  his  back,  and  thus  by  him  led  out  in-  dultery  is  not  corporal,  but  pecuniary,  be- 
to  the  fields  without  any  affiftants,  the  law  ing  fix  ounces  of  gold  -,  one  third  to  the 
forbidding  it  and  being  come  to  the  place  king,  one  third  to  his  chief  ofiicers,  and  the 
of  execution,  the  executioner  covers  his  other  third  to  the  husband, 
eyes  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  bids  him  It  has  happened  fometimes,  that  women 
kneel  down  ;  then  going  back  to  fome  fmall  have  accufed  men  that  had  debauched  them, 
diftance  from  the  criminal,  ftrikes  him  two  or  three  years  before  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
tiirough  the  back  with  a  javelin  :  after  perfon  fo  informed  againft,  pleading  not 
which,  he  cuts  oft'  his  head  with  a  hook-  guilty,  the  woman  takes  the  drink  £«- 
knife,  which  he  hangs  up  on  the  next  tree,  chion-BenoUy  to  convict  him  thereof. 

Theft 
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Theft  and  robbery  are  all  punillied  by  a 
fine  to  the  king,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  crime,  if  committed  againft  their  coun- ' 
try-men  j  for  as  to  what  is  ftolen  from  Euro- 
feans^  it  is  feldom  punifhed. 

Adulterated  gold,  offered  in  payment  of 
debts  or  traffick  amongft  them,  is  alfo  li¬ 
able  to  a  fine,  but  unpunifhable  when  of¬ 
fered  to  White  men. 

Affairs  purely  civil,  are  generally  tried 
by  the  common  ordinary  juftices  of  the 
place  or  diftridl ;  and  if  the  contending 
parties  have  fully  fiabmitted  the  decifion 
thereof  to  them,  they  cannot  appeal  to  the 
fovereign’s  jufticiaries. 

At  feveral  places  on  the  coaft,  fmall 
debts  are  recovered  after  a  very  unjuft  man¬ 
ner  j  there  a  villainous  creditor  inftead  of 
afking  his  money  of  his  debtor,  and  fum- 
moning  him  before  the  judges,  in  cafe  of 
denial,  feizes  the  firft  thing  he  can  meet 
with,  though  fix  times  the  value  of  his 
debt,  without  any  regard  who  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  •,  who  when  he  comes  to  a  Ik  for  it, 
is  told  that  he  muft  go  to  fuch  a  perfon 
who  is  his  debtor,  and  muft  pay  him  for 
it  :  and  this  no  body  can  hinder ;  fo  he 
goes  immediately  to  aff  the  other  for  money 
for  his  goods.  This  courfe  is  generally 
taken  for  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  as  I  have 
faid  :  but  however,  the  debtor  is  fometimes 
obliged  at  this  r  ite  to  pay  fi-x  or  ten  times 
the  value  of  his  debt if  the  fecond  man 
is  as  unreafonable  as  the  firft,  and  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  oppofed,  if  ^the  creditor  be 
more  potent  than  he,  and  is  upheld  in  it 
perhaps  by  the  king,  or  fome  other  great 
ones  of  the  country.  And  this  happens 
every  day,  whereby  many  men  do  much 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  name  of  juftice. 

Again,  another  way  to  extort  from  the 
people,  is,  that  fome  infolvent  debtor  will 
go  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  he  has  received 
fuch  damage  by  his  fon,  nephew,  flave,  or 
fome  body  elfe  depending  on  him,  for  which 
he  comes  to  afk  fatisfaiftion,  theatning  that 
elfe  he  will  murder  or  forely  wound  him 
or  fiioot  fome  other  at  his  coft  •,  and  if 
the  villain  is  bold  enough  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution,  the  other  muft  fuffer  as  if  he  had 
done  it. 

In  criminal  cafes,  the  accufer  gives  his 
information  to  the  juftice  of  the  town  or 
village  againft  the  criminal,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  caufes  the  drum  to  beat  all  a- 
bout  the  town;  the  drummer,  who  is  a 
flave,  being  accompanied  by  two  little 
boys,  each  having  in  his  hand  an  iron 
bell,  on  which  they  beat  with  flicks.  Then 
the  juftice  comes  to  the  publick  market¬ 
place,  where  the  beft  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  either  fex  are  already  affembled 
upon  the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  the  chief  peo¬ 
ple  or  nobles  alfo  repairing  thither  well 
VoL.  V, 


armed.  There  the  publick  cryer,  or  T/V-Barbot. 
Tie  of  the  town,  proclaims  the  criminal, 
who  is  often,  without  fufpedling  it,  of  the 
number  of  the  fpedtators,  and  prefently 
feized  and  fent  in  cuftody  to  the  Caboceiroe's 
houfe :  if  the  crime  he  is  charged  with  be 
very  great,  they  bind  him  hands  and  feet, 
till  his  tryal  be  over  ;  but  if  it  be  only 
for  a  flight  offence,  he  is  commonly  given 
in  cuftody  to  the  executioner  of  the  town, 
who  is  bound  to  produce  him  whenfoever 
it  fhall  be  required.  Sometimes,  for  trivial 
faults,'  they  will  try  a  man  upon  the 
fpot  ;  and  if  he  cannot  clear  himfelf,  he 
is  fined. 

In  crimes  of  a  high  nature,  if  the  Murderers 
foner  be  fentenced  to  death,  and  is  wealthy  redeemed. 
enough  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money,  he 
is  dilcharged  by  the  king,  with  a  fpecial 
command  to  any  perfon  whatever,  even  the 
widows  and  children,  not  to  upbraid  him 
nor  his  family  and  relations  with  the  crime; 
and  the  only  fatisfadion  the  family  of  the 
dead  perfon  has,  is  fome  part  of  the  money 
the  criminal  has  paid  to  redeem  his  life. 

But  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  it,  they  either 
order  him  to  be  executed  according  to  the 
fentence,  or  to  be  fold  for  a  flave,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Such  as  are  thus  fold  by  order  of  juftice 
to  be  flaves  for  ever  in  foreign  countries, 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  ever  returning  to 
their  native  foil. 

Befides  what  has  been  faid  relating  to  Duels. 
the  power  of  judges,  there  is  a  peculiar 
cuftom,  that  if  the  Ene  or  chief  juftice  pleafe 
to  confent,  tho’  it  be  in  civil  difputes  or 
contefts,  they  may  be  decided  by  duel, 
and  then  each  party  chufes  a  fecond  or  two, 
who  all  meet  at  the  place  appointed  ;  where 
each  antagonift,  with  hisaffiftants,  attacks 
his  man  with  his  javelin,  and  thus  they 
fight  till  one  of  the  principals  is  killed, 
when  the  feconds  ceafe.  But  thofe  of  the 
party  that  has  been  flain,  require  the  others 
to  deliver  them  the  murderer  of  their  friend, 
that  he  may  be  tried  for  the  murder  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  laws,  which  the  others  cannot 
refufe  to  do ;  or  if  he  has  made  his  efcape, 
running  away  as  foon  as  he  had  flain  his  ad- 
verfary,  his  feconds  muft  run  too,  that  they 
may  apprehend  and  deliver  him  up  to  juftice, 
and  no  perfon  whatfoever  may  conceal  him 
in  his  houfe,  tho’  it  be  in  another  diftridlor 
jurifdidbion,  or  even  a  foreign  country,  un- 
lefs  they  would  embroil  themfelves  in  a 
bloody  expenfive  war. 

The  man  thus  apprehended,  is  delivered 
up  to  the  chief  wife  of  the  perfon  he  has 
killed  in  the  duel,  it  being  her  right  either 
to  fell  or  to  keep  him  as  her  own  flave.  But 
this  happening  very  feldom,  and  this  fort  of 
murder  not  being  look’d  upon  as  malicious, 
the  man  has  the  liberty  of  redeeming  him- 
H  h  h  h  '  felf 
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Barbot.  felf  for  money,  if  he  be  very  rich;  for  it 
commonly  coft  him  twenty  Bendos  of 
gold,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  fterling  ;  and  amongft  the  Accaneez, 
if  the  parties  concerned  be  men  of  gi'eat 
note,  the  murderer  will  fcarce  come  off  un- 
Trice  of  jgj.  ^  hundred  and  feventy  marks  of  gold, 
which  is  upward  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  ;  for  which  reafon,  very  few  will 
ever  proceed  fo  far  in  their  quarrels,  as  to 
determine  them  by  duel ;  for  tho’  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Ene^  or  chief  juftice, 
yet  if  one  party  is  killed,  the  other  is  fure 
to  fuffer  for  it  feverely,  tho’  it  feems  to  im¬ 
ply  a  contradiftion  in  itfelf:  but  what  can 
be  expected  from  men  of  fo  loofe  and  de¬ 
praved  minds  and  principles,  befides  contra¬ 
dictions  and  abfurdities? 

Succession  and  Inheritance. 

children  T  before  taken  notice  that  the  neareft 

do  not  in-  relation  inherits,  to  the  exclufion  of  a  man’s 

herie.  own  wives  and  children.  The  heft  reafon 
the  B'acks  give  for  fuch  a  conftitution,  is, 
that  the  dividing  of  eftates  or  goods  among 
fo  many  perfons  as  generally  compofe  their 
families,  fo  many  wives  and  children,  would 
occafion  endlefs  difputes  and  quarrels  a- 
mongft  them  ;  or  this,  that  children  rely¬ 
ing  too  much  on  their  father’s  wealth,  would 
live  lazily,  without  any  inclination  to  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  fome  bufinefs,  to  avoid 
lewdnefs,  wantonnefs,  and  debauchery. 
Whereas  being  now  fenfible  from  their  ten¬ 
der  youth,  that  they  have  nothing  to  expeft 
from  their  father,  but  a  bare  maintenance 
during  his  life,  they  are  much  the  rea¬ 
dier  to  betake  themfelves  early  to  learn 
fome  profeffion,  by  which  they  may  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  handfomely,  when  their  fa¬ 
ther  is  no  more;  and  even  to  maintain  their 
father’s  family  after  his  death,  as  many  do; 
which  is  very  commendable  in  fo  brutifh  a 
people,  as  they  generally  are. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  in  monarchical  governments. 
What  now  is  to  follow,  is  a  Iketch  of  the 
republican  on  the  fame  head  ;  and  feeing 
that  of  Axim  feems  to  be  one  of  the  leaft 
confufed  and  perplexed,  tho’ difficult  to  un- 
derftand  I  ftiall  next  mention  fome  parti¬ 
cular  paffages  or  inftances  of  it,  which  will 
in  fome  meafure  ffiow  what  is  pradifed  in 
other  common-wealths  of  the  coaft,  as 
differing  only  in  fome  particulars,  and  not 
in  the  main. 

Justice  in  Common-wealths. 

Recovery  HERE,  when  orje  perfon  claims  a 

rf  debts.  debt  of  another,  and  is  forced  to  have 

recourfe  to  juftice  for  fatisfadion ;  the  beft 
means  to  procure  it,  is  to  make  a  prefent 
to^  the  Cahoceiroes,  either  in  gold  or  brandy, 
this  laft  being  a  very  acceptable  liquor,  and 


to  ftate  his  cafe  to  them,  .defiring  they  will 
difpatch  the  bufinefs  as  foon  as  poflible.  If 
the  Cahoceiroes  are  refolved  to  favour  him,  a 
full  council  is  fummoned  immediately,  or 
at  fartheft  in  two  or  three  days  after,  as 
it  is  judged  convenient.  Then  after  mature 
deliberation  among  themfelves,  they  give 
judgment  in  his  favour,  tho’  fometimes  un¬ 
juft,  but  only  in  regard  of  the  rich  prefent 
given  them. 

But  if  in  the  caufe  aforcfiid,  the  defen¬ 
dant  has  bribed  the  judges  with  a  richer 
prefent  than  the  plaintiff  had  given  them  ; 
let  his  cafe  be  never  fo  juft,  they  will  caft 
him  ;  or  if  his  right  be  fo  apparent,  that 
there  is  fcandal  in  a  too  partial  fentence, 
they  will  delay  and  keep  off  the  tryal,  obli¬ 
ging  the  plaintiff,  after  long  and  vain  folli- 
citations,  to  wait  in  hopes  of  finding  more 
impartial  judges  thereafter  ;  which  perhaps 
will  not  happen  in  his  life-time,  and  fo  the 
flit  falls  to  his  heirs,  who  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  tho’  thirty  years  after, 
will  make  ufe  of  it,  to  procure  fatisfadion 
for  the  debt :  and  yet  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  were  impoflible  they  fhouid  re¬ 
member  fo  long,  confidering  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  write  nor  read. 

It  happens  fometimes  that  the  plaintiff,  forcible 
or  perhaps  the  defendant,  finding  the  caufe 
piven  .againft  him,  contrary  to  equity,  is  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  ha¬ 
ving  juftice  done  him  ;  and  lays  hold  of  the 
firft  that  offers  to  feize  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  or  goods,  as  is  fufficient  to  repair  his 
damage,  not  only  from  his  debtor,  but  of 
the  firft  that  falls  in  his  way,  if  he  lives  in  i 

the  fame  town  or  village :  and  what  he  has 
thus  pofleffed  himfelf  of,  he  will  not  re¬ 
deliver  till  he  receive  full  fatisfadion,  and 
is  at  peace  with  his  adverfary,  or  obliged  to 
it  by  force.  If  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf  and  his  feizure,  he  is  fure  to 
keep  it,  and  thereby  engage  a  third  perfon 
in  the  fuit,  who  has  recourfe  to  the  perfon 
on  whofe  account  he  has  fuffered  that  da-  3 

mage ;  fo  that  hence  proceed  frequent  mur¬ 
ders,  and  fometimes  wars.  ' 

If  the  caufe  is  brought  before  the  Duicb^^y^i  ' 
fador  at  5/.  Anthony^  fort,  the  fuit  is  OuVh* 
cably  ended  |  by  adjudging  it  againft  him,y^^(,r.  ' 

whom  the  evidences  prove  to  be  in  thewrong, 
and  who  is  found  not  to  have  a  fufficient 
plea  to  offer  in  his  defence  to  clear  himfelf 
of  it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  clear 
himfelf  by  witnefles,  he  is  difcharged;  and 
if  neither  of  the  parties  have  any  evidence, 
the  defendant  clearing  himfelf  upon  oath,  is 
difcharg’d  ;  which  if  he  cannot  do,  he  is 
liable  to  have  judgment  pafs  againft  him,  to 
pay  what  is  charged  on  him,  provided  the 
plaintiff  have  given  in  his  charge  upon  oath, 
which  he:  is  always  obliged  to  do.  j 
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oaths  of  The  oath  of  purgation  is  always  preferred 
theparties.  there  before  that  of  accufation  *,  for  if  the 
plaintiff  prove  his  demands  by  one  or  two 
witneffes,  thedefcndant  is  notallowed  to  take 
the  oath,  which  frequently  occafions  fome 
very  ill  accidents,  perjury  being  fo  com¬ 
mon  amongft  thefe  Guineans ;  and  the  per- 
fon  thus  injured  will  feek  all  opportunities 
of  revenge.  All  that  has  been  above  faid 
of  unjuft  tryals,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
inland  countries,  and  feldom  or  never  hap¬ 
pens  about  the  coaft,  where  all  fuits  arifmg 
among  people  that  live  under  or  near  the 
Dutch  forts  are  decided  for  ever,  by  the  fen- 
tencc  of  the  fadtor,  and  ofi;he  Caboceiroes 
jointly  j  their  judgment  admitting  no  appeal 
but  to  the  diredtor  general,  in  cafe  the  in¬ 
ferior  judges  have  been  mifinformed,  which 
fcarce  happens  *,  and  fo  the  parties  pay  the 
fines  they  are  condemn’d  in,  with  all  willing- 
nefs.  And  thus  a  fuit  is  begun  and  ended 
without  the  afliftance  of  councel  or  lawyer 
in  a  lliort  time,  and  perhaps  with  as  much 
juflic^j  for  the  caufes  here  are  feldom  diffi¬ 
cult  or  puzzling,  and  plaintiffs,  defendants, 
and  judges,  are  equally  fimple  people  up¬ 
on  a  level. 

Punishments  for  Crimes. 

H  E  ufual  penalties  for  murder,  I  have 
obferved  before  to  be  death  or  a  pecu¬ 
niary  miildf  *,  which  is  alfo  of  two  forts  with 
refpedt  to  the  free,  and  thofe  that  are  flaves. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  perfon  is  executed 
for  murder,  if  he  is  wealthy  himfelf,  or  has 
any  rich  friends  to  pay  the  fine  for  him. 
Fmesfor  The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  free-born 
Tfmrder.  man  at  yfxm,  if  the  crime  is  to  be  atoned 
that  way,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
pounds  fterling,  but  feldom  ever  paid  to 
the  full,  the  murderer  commonly  getting 
fome  abatement,  according  as  the  relations 
of  the  murdered  perfon  ftand  affeded  •,  it 
being  at  their  difcretion  to  moderate  it  as 
they  pleafe.  But  if  the  perfon  that  was  mur¬ 
dered  be  of  confideration  and  dignity,  the 
fine  is  proportionably  ten  times  that  fum  *, 
for  were  it  not  fo,  there  are  too  many 
Blacks  that  would  willingly  give  five  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  to  remove  a  chief  man  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  therefore  the  judges  ap¬ 
point  the  fine  proportionable  to  the  quality 
of  the  perfon. 

For  mar-  murder  of  a  fiave  the  fine  is  but 

dering  a  thirty  crowns;  and  if  the  murderer  ftands 
(lave,  hard,  he  obtains  an  abatement  of  the 
mafter,  who  is  the  injured  perfon,  and  who 
gets  above  twenty  two  crowns,  being  com¬ 
monly  a  chain  or  firing  of  gold  of  that 
value.  If  the  murderer  cannot  pay  the 
fine,  he  is  to  expiate  his  crime  with  his 
own  blood,  and  is  executed  in  a  miferable 
and  cruel  manner.  For  they  do  in  fomemea- 
fure  kill  him  a  thoufand  times,  by  cutting, 


hacking,  pricking,  or  running  him  through Barbot* 
the  body,  and  fhooting  him,  or  whatever 
elfe  they  can  invent  to  torture  him  j  unlefs 
the  Dutch  fadlor  fends  for  him  out  of  their 
hands,  and  orders  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Thievery  or  robbery  is  commonly  pu-Fur  theft, 
niffied  by  the  reftitution  of  the  goods  flolen, 
and  paying  a  fine,  proportionable  to  the 
value  of  what  was  flolen,  according  to  the 
place  where,  and  the  perlbn  by  whom  the 
ta6l  was  committed:  for 'example,  one  is 
fined  twenty  crowns  befides  what  he  has 
flolen,  and  another  for  an  equal  robbery 
committed,  ffiall  be  fined  one  hundred  or 
more,  without  the  leaft  injuftice,  according 
to  their  ancient  municipal  cufloms :  for  the 
Blacks  do  not  think  it  any  wrong  to  have 
fuch  regard  to  perfons^  but  particularly 
to  handle  the  richeft  lort  more  feverely 
than  the  poor  on  two  accounts :  firft,  the 
rich  are  not  urged  to  it  by  neceffity  ;  and 
fecondly,  they  can  better  fpare  the  money. 

Foi  no  man  there  is  fined  above  his  ability, 
unlefs  by  accumulating  of  crimes  he  draws 
on  himfelf  an  accumulation  of  fines,  which 
he  his  not  able  to  pay,  and  is  therefore  fold 
for  a  Have,  as  was  pradlifed  by  the  ancient 
Jews,,  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world.  And 
in  Great  Tfartary,,  the  thief  redeems  his  life, 
by  paying  nine  times  the  value  of  what 
he  has  flolen.  For  this  reafon,  a  judicious 
man  there,  tho’  very  rich,  will  always 
pretend  poverty,  left  he  or  fome  of  his 
relations,  fooner  or  later,  filling  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges,  fhould  be  too  hardly 
ufed  on  that  account. 

Kidnapping,  or  flealing  of  human  crea¬ 
tures,  is  punifhed  with  great  feverity,  even 
with  death,  on  fome  occafions.  As  they 
alfo  feverely  punifh  the  Healers  of  cattle, 
flieep,  hogs,  dogs,  i^c.  Where  the  Blacks 
are  not  fubjedl  to  be  tried  by  the  Europeans-,, 
they  will  fometimes  rather  put  a  man  to 
death  for  flealing  a  ffieep,  than  killing  a  man. 
Whereas  in  thofe  parts  where  Europeans 
have  the  authority  in  their  hands,  as  at  ^ 
Axim,  Mina,  and  Mouree,  theft  is  punifhed 
by  a  proper  mulct.  I  have  before,  in  the 
particular  defeription  of  the  Dutch  fort  at 
Axirn,  given  a  flcetch  of  the  Dutch  fadlor’s 
prerogatives  and  jurifdidlion  over  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  of  Ancoher,  which  has  been 
long  fubjedl  to  Axi?n  *,  and  how  he  ma¬ 
nages  it,  in  concert  with  the  Cahoceiroes'.cxndi 
likewife  fpoken  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
fines  on  feveral  caufes,  and  how  the  fame 
are  divided  amongfl  himfelf  and  the  judges; 
to  which  I  refer. 

Befides  the  above -deferibed  diflribution  Court  of 
of  juflice,  they  have  an  odd  fort,  which 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  Manceroes,  or 
native  young  men  *,  who  have  eredled  a  judi¬ 
cial  body,  or  fociety,  of  themfelves,  in 
each  village  of  any  confideration.  There 

they 
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Barbot.  they  pretend  to  judge  all  trivial  crimes,  that 
are  brought  before  them,  and  of  fuch  the 
generality  of  the  Blacks  is  very  often  guilty  ; 
as  curfing,  beating,  or  reviling  one  another. 
To  thefe  tribunals  the  perfon  who  thinks 
himfelf  injured  applies,  and  makes  known 
his  cafe,  viz.  fuch  a  man  has  injured  me  in 
this  or  that  manner,  I  fell  or  furrender  him 
to  you,  punifli  him  accordingly.  Upon 
which  the  Manceroes  forthwith  take  that 
perfon  into  cuftody,  and  after  a  very  flight 
enquiry  into  his  crime,  lay  a  fine  of  fome 
money  upon  him  i  which  if  he  appear  not 
willing  to  pay,  they,  without  any  more  to 


do,  go  to  the  market,  and  take  up  as  many 
goods,  on  his  account,  as  the  fine  comes  to  *, 
which  the  poor  wretch  mu  ft  pay,  and  that 
money,  as  foon  as  received,  thofe  young 
judges  fpend  in  palm-wine  and  brandy. 

The  pretended  crimes  which  thofe  young 
men  ufually  fine,  are  fo  various  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  particu- 
larife  them  :  and  if  thefe  have  nothing  to  do 
the  whole  day,  that  can  procure  them  money 
to  drink,  they  fpend  their  time  in  contriving 
to  bring  in  fome  body,  on  one  pretence  or 
other,  that  will  fupply  them  with  it. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  the  religioti  of  the  Blacks.  T^hey  have  a  notion  of  otie  God,  fDrcad  of 
the  devil,  Portuguefe Conceit  of  thunder-  Opinions  of  the  cre- 
ation-  Future  ft  ate-  Alanner  of  worfhip-  IDeities  or  idols-  Parallel 
idolatry  of  other  nations-  Idols  made  hy  the priefts.  Nature  and  7ife  of 
idols.  Mo  ft  foie  mil  obligatory  oath-  Confulting  of  idols-  "Begging  fuc- 
cefs  of  idols-  JVorfljip  in  groves,  with  drums-,  &:c.  Friefts  of  the^l^iQks- 
Banijhing  of  the  devil-  Computation  of  time.  Of  idolatry  in  general- 


I 


Variety  of 
vtorjljip. 


Shall,  in  the  next  place,  treat  of  the  re- 


ligion  of  the  people  of  It  would 


require  a  particular  volume  to  mention  the 
numerous  and  different  forts  of  opinions  and 
fuperftitions  there  are  among  them,  there 
being  fcarce  a  town  or  village,  nor  even  a 
private  family,  but  what  varies  from  the 
reft  in  that  point ;  however,  for  the  fatif- 
faflion  of  the  curious,  I  will  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  notions  and  prafbices  as  are 
moft  generally  received  amofigf  them,  tho’ 
perhaps  I  may  to  fome  feem  tedious,  there 
being  fo  great  a  diverfity  among  them  in 
this  affair  •,  their  divinity  being  fo  erroneous, 
abfurd  and  monftrous :  for,  like  the  Indians 
in  Virginia.,  they  worfliip  and  adore  all 
forts  of  things  and  objefts,  which  they  think 
may  do  them  harm,  as  fire,  water,  thun¬ 
der,  great  and  fmall  guns,  horfes,  and 
many  other  things,  but  more  peculiarly  the 
devil.  The  fame  honour  they  pay  to  all  that 
may  be  any  way  beneficial  to  them,  and 
when  afk’d,  whence  they  had  fo  many  ri¬ 
diculous  opinions  in  point  of  religion,  they 
anfwer,  like  the  people  of  Japan.^  that 
they  received  them  by  tradition,  and  follow 
what  was  taught  them  by  their  forefathers, 
and  are  not  to  believe  or  pra6life  any  thing 
but  what  they  received  from  them. 


in  procefs  of  time,  it  has  hitherto  had  no 
great  effedl  upon  them  *,  all  or  moft  of  them 
entertaining  extravagant  notions  of  the  deity, 
and  very  many  fancying  there  are  two  Gods. 

The  chief  of  thofe  two  they  fay  is  white,  Good  anJ 


Notion  of  One  God. 
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OST  of  the  Blacks  have  a  confufed 
indigefted  notion  of  one  fupreme  being, 
which  created  the  univerfe,  and  rules  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will  ;  but  this  opinion  ha¬ 
ving,  in  all  likelihood,  been  inculcated  by 
the  Europeans  living  on  the  coaft,  and  fo 
perhaps  convey’d  to  others  at  a  diftance, 


by  them  called  ox  J angoeman,  x\\2itkad deum.\t\ 

is,  good  man  i  who  is  more  peculiarly  the 
God  of  the  Europeans.,  and  fupplies  them 
with  all  good  things.  The  other,  they  con¬ 
ceit  is  black,  whom,  from  the  Portuguefe 
language,  they  call  Demonio.,  or  Diahro^ 
being  a  wicked,  mifehievous  fpirit,  who  par¬ 
ticularly  infefts  and  plagues  them  *,  being  of 
his  nature  cruel  and  implacable,  giving  them 
none  of  thofe  good  things  the  other  allows 
us  fo  bountifully, but  only  a  little  gold,  corn, 
palm-wine  and  chickens,  which  they  haveal- 
moft  in  fpight  of  him,  as  being  purchafed  by 
their  labour  and  induftry  ;  and  that  for  the 
cattle,and  other  eatable  beafts  they  now  have, 
they  are  beholden  to  the  Portuguefe.,  who 
firft  carried  them  into  their  country  :  That 
it  is  the  earth  which  furniflies  them  with 
corn  and  gold,  the  fea  with  all  forts  of 
fifh  •,  and  that  they  may  thank  the  God  of 
the  Whites  for  the  rain,  which  fertilizes  the 
land,  and  makes  corn,  gold  and  iron. 

Plato,  fpeaking  of  the  number  of  gods,  Piaro’;  nc ' 
owns  one  only  true,  good,  bountiful  and<’'’«”^^/ 
fupreme  deity  ;  but  acknowledges  a  number 
of  inferior  gods,  among  which  fome  are 
vifible,  and  called  the  celeftial  bodies.  Then 
coming  to  the  dtemons,  he  expreffes  himfelf 
thus :  Next  are  the  dsemons,  yet  lower  than 
the  former  *,  being  of  an  airy  nature,  in  the 
third  middle  region  of  the  air,  placed  there 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  which 
dmmons  we  ought  to  honour,  becaufe  they 
officiate  as  interceffors  in  our  affairs. 

Dread 


ts 


HAP.  2^. 

Dread  of  the  Devil. 

H  E  Blacks  very  much  dread  the  devil, 

^ '  *  and  quake  at  his  very  name,  attribu¬ 

ting  to  him  all  their  misfortunes  and  dif- 
appointments,  and  believing  that  their  other 
particular  deities  are  fometimes  over-ruled 
by  him. 

j^ll  Many  look  upon  it  as  an  invention  of 
And  travellers,  when  told,  that  the  Blacks  affirm 
mrs  to  they  are  often  beaten  by  the  devil ;  I  ffiall 
Blacks,  not  jj^j-gue  about  the  faft,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  in  feveral  places  they  have  been  often 
heard  to  cry  and  howl  in  the  night,  and 
fome  feen  running  out  of  their  huts  in  a 
fweat,  ffiivering  and  weeping  *,  and  fome 
Blacks  at  Acra  affured  me,  not  only  that 
the  devil  often  beat,  but  that  he  alfo  fome¬ 
times  appeared  to  them  in  the  ffiape  of  a 
black  dog;  and  that  at  other  times  he 
fpoke  to  them,  and  yet  they  could  not  fee 
him. 

itagon  Tkit  P atagons  America ^  fiy  there 

vil  is  a  great  horned  devil,  who,  when  any  of 
them  dies,  is  feen  attended  by  ten  or  twelve 
fmaller  devils,  dancing  merrily  about  the 
corps. 

The  people  of  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar 
ipped  at  coaft,  in  the  Eafi-Indies,  tho’  they  believe 
alicut.  God,  yet  at  the  fime  time  they 

worfhip  the  devil  -,  ered  ftatues,  and 
offer  incenfe  and  facrifice  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  deity,  believing  him  to  be  the  fu- 
preme  judge  of  human  affairs,  and  placed 
by  God  on  earth  for  that  end.  They  call 
him  Deumo,  and  the  king  has  his  effigies 
in  his  chapel,  feated  on  a  chair  of  metal, 
with  a  triple  crown  on  his  head,  having 
alfo  four  horns,  and  four  teeth,  his  mouth 
very  large,  and  gaping  wide,  as  are  his 
nofe  and  ears  *,  the  hands  like  a  monkey, 
and  the  feet  like  a  cock,  all  which  together 
makes  a  hideous  frightful  figure.  The  cha¬ 
pel  is  alfo  adorned  all  about  with  many 
pidures,  reprefenting  fmaller  dtemons,  of  the 
like  form,  and  it  is  ferved  by  fome  Brack- 
mans,  who  are  to  waffi  that  figure  of  the 
devil  with  fweet  waters,  and  often  to  in¬ 
cenfe  it  with  a  cenfer,  after  which  they 
ring  a  little  bell,  then  proftrate  themfelves 
before  him,  and  offer  facrifice.  The  king 
never  dines  till  four  of  his  priefts  have  of¬ 
fered  the  devil  the  meat  that  is  dreffed  for 
him.  There  is  alfo  a  magnificent  temple 
built  in  honour  of  the  devil,  in  the  midft 
of  a  lake,  after  the  antique  form,  with 
double  ranges  of  columns,  like  that  of 
St.  John  at  Rofne  *,  and  in  it  a  very  large 
high  altar  of  ftone.  Thither  all  the  nobility, 
gentry  and  priefts,  from  all  the  country, 
within  twenty  five  days  journey  round  about, 
repair,  with  an  infinite  multitude  of  meaner 
people,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  December, 
our  Chrijl mas-day,  to  be  cleanfed  from 
their  fins  *,  and  there  the  Brachmans  or  priefts 
V  0  L.  V. 
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anoint  the  heads  of  them  all  with  a  certain  Barbot. 
oil  :  and  thus  anointed,  every  one  goes  and 
proftrates  himfelf  before  that  frightful  fi¬ 
gure  of  Satan  *,  and  after  adoring  it  with 
much  fervour,  every  one  returns  home. 

This  devotion  holds  for  three  days  fuccef- 
fively  j  all  murderers,  other  malefactors, 
and  baniffied  perfons,  are  there  pardoned  : 
fo  that  at  fome  times  above  a  hundred  thoii- 
fand  fouls  have  been  there  together,  for  the 
country  is  of  a  very  great  extent  and  popu¬ 
lous.  Hijtory  of  Prodigies,  Lib.  I.  p.  5. 

Whether  this  opinion  of  the  Blacks  being  Banijlmg 
beaten  and  haunted  by  evil  fpirits,  as  they  devil. 
report,  is  real  or  not,  will  Efficiently  ap¬ 
pear,  when  I  come  hereafter  to  fpeak  of 
their  annual  cuftom  of  banifhing  him  out 
of  all  their  towns,  with  abundance  of  cere¬ 
monies,  as  at  Axim,  Anta,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  coaft  :  which  is  tar  from  praying 
and  making  offerings  to  him,  as  fome  au¬ 
thors  relate  ;  faying,  they  never  eat  or  drink 
without  throwing  fome  part  on  the  ground 
for  the  devil,  which  isagrofs  miftake  ;  that 
meat  or  drink  fo  thrown  on  the  ground 
being  for  their  peculiar  deities,  or  for  fome 
friends  deceafed,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe- 
where. 

From  this  dread  and  terror  of  the  devil  Appari- 
proceeds  their  pofitive  belief,  of  the  ap-^'^* 
pearing  of  ghofts  and  fpirits,  which  they 
fancy  fo  frequently  difturb  and  fcare  people 
among  them.  They  are  lb  full  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  when  any  one  dies,  efpecially 
fome  confiderable  perfon,  they  perplex  one 
another  with  frightful  ftories  of  his  appear¬ 
ing  feveral  nights  near  his  late  dwelling. 

If  a  king  of  theirs  happens  to  be  killed  la'/erw- 
inthe  wars  with  any  European  nation  at  the  . 
coaft,  and  an  European  general,  or  chief 
fadtor  dies  a  natural  death  loon  after,  they 
believe  and  lay,  that  king  has  call’d  him, 
fince  he  had  no  opportunity  to  be  reveng’d 
whilft  living. 

Missions. 

H  E  Portuguefe  formerly,  and  as  long 

as  they  were  mafters  of  the  Gold  Coaft, 
were  careful  to  keep  a  conftant  miffion  in 
this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Guinea,  in 
order  to  convert  the  Blacks  to  the  Roman 
Catholick  religion,  but  with  very  little  fuc- 
cefs ;  nor  did  the  French  Capucine  miffioners, 
fent  thither  in  the  year  1635,  fpeed  better. 

Thofe  French  miffioners  were  fet  afhore  at 
IJJeny,  and  at  firft  made  fome  progrefs among 
the  people  ;  who  treated  them  very  courte- 
oufty,  and  feemed  to  have  fome  relifti  of 
chriftianity  ;  but  foon  after,  they  fcoffed  at 
them,  and  their  dodfrine.  Three  of  thofe 
Capucines  dying  there  thro*  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  the  other  two,  who  ftill 
held  out  againft  that  intemperate  air,  with- 
I  1  i  i  '  drew 
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Barbot.  drew  to  the  Portuguefe  near  Axim^  being  no 
longer  able  to  bear  with  the  infulting  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Blacks^  and  their  deriding  the 
chriftian  religion.  In  fliort,  whatfoever  we 
can  urge  to  the  Blacks  in  general,  concern¬ 
ing  the  chriftian  divinity,  viz.  I’hat  what 
ke  known  of  God  is  inanifefl  in  the?n.i  God 
'havmgJJjowed  it  unto  them^  from  the  creation 
of  the  world^i  by  the  things  that  are  made., 
even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  ;  to  ufe 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  \.  20.  they  at 
firft  feem  to  give  ear  to  and  believe  •,  but 
as  foon  as  our  backs  are  turn’d,  they  forget 
all  that  was  told  them :  or  if  fome,  who 
have  better  memories,  do  happen  to  retain 
it,  they  feldom  fail,  upon  the  ftighteft  oc- 
cafion,  to  ridicule  it  in  their  frolicks,  even 
thofe  who  are  fervants  to  the  Europeans  on 
the  coaft,  fome  of  whom  I  have  feen  fo  far 
inftrudted  in  the  chriftian  religion,  astoan- 
fwer  very  pertly  to  our  catechifm,  and  to 
fpeak  pertinently  of  the  creation  the  fall 
of  Adam  •,  Noah's  flood  ;  of  Mofes,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  ; and  yet  would  no  more  for- 
lake  their  idolatrous  worftiip,than  the  grofleft 
and  moft  ignorant  of  their  countrymen  j 
or  if  any  do,  the  number  is  very  inconfi- 
derable. 


Opinions  Creation-. 

'T'HEY  make  no  offerings  to  God,  v\QY^e-vtrt 
^  call  upon  him  in  a  time  of  need  j  hmtoGcd: 
upon^  all  occafions  apply  themfelves  to 
their  idols,  or  peculiar  deities,  and  pray  to 
them  in  all  their  difficulties  and  under¬ 
takings. 


Notion  of  Thunder. 

That  God  H  E  N  it  thunders,  they  fay,  it  is  the 

has  mves.  »  V  ^oife  of  the  trumpets,  or  blowing-horns 
o^Jan-Goeman,  fo  they  call  God  *,  who, with 
reverence  be  it  fpoken,  is  diverting  himfelf 
with  his  wives  :  and  therefore  when  it  thun¬ 
ders  much,  or  tho’  there  be  only  flafhes  of 
lightning,  they  prefentiy  run  under  covert,’ 
if  poffible  ;  believing,  that,  if  they  did  not 
fo,  God  would  ftrike  them  with  his  thun¬ 
derbolts,  becaufe  they  are  none  of  his  people, 
they  being  black,  and  he  white.  When  any 
happen  to  be  killed  by  lightning,  as  it  does 
fometimes,  where  dreadful  thunder  is  fo  fre¬ 
quent  at  fome  times  of  the  year,  as  has 
been  obferved  ;  they  attribute  it  to  that 
caufe,  and  are  much  amazed  to  fee  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fo  unconcerned  at  thunder.  What 
I  have  faid  is  confirmed  by  what  we  read  in 
the  hiftory  of  Spain,  that  about  the  year 
1480,  the  Spaniards  trading  at  the  coaft 
found  thofe  Blacks  extremely  covetous,  and 
fond  of  a  fort  of  fea-ftiells,  giving  any  thing 
they  had  for  them,  as  believing  they  had  a 
peculiar  virtue  againft  thunder ;  whereupon 
fo  many  of  thofe  (hells  were  carried  out  of 
Spain,  that  at  laft  they  were  fcarce  to  be 
had  there  for  money.  1202.  lib.  22. 

Tho’  it  is  reported  of  the  Braftlians,  that 
they  adore  no  gods  or  idols,  nor  have  any 
fenie  of  rehgion,  yet  fome  of  them  believe 
there  is  a  God,  and  fay  ft  is  he  that  makes 
Che  great  noife  of  thunder. 


They  have  different  opinions  as  to  the  zxt-uan  m 
ation,  many  of  them  believing,  that  man  was^«yi>i4 
made  by  Ananfie,  that  is,  a  great  fpider  of 
a  monftrous  fize,  as  has  been  before  defcrib’d  ; 
which  is  no  more  abfurd,  than  what  is  re¬ 
ported  ot  the  Canada  Indians  in  New  France, 
who  fay,  that  the  world  having  been  loft 
in  the  waters,  was  retrieved  by  one  Mejfou. 

Others  again  attribute  the  creation  ofBIacks 
rnan  to  God,  but  aflTert,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning  God  created  Black,  as  well  as  Whiteff^. 
men  ;  fo  to  make  out  their  race  as  ancient 
as  ours,  and  for  their  own  farther  honour 
they  add,  that  when  God  had  created  thofe 
two  forts  of  men,  he  offered  them  two  fe- 
veral  gifts,  viz.  gold,  and  the  knowledge 
of  arts  and  letters,  giving  the  Blacks  the 
firft  choice,  who  took  the  gold,  and  left 
learning  to  the  Whites.  God  granted  their 
requeft,  but  being  offended  at  their  avarice, 
refolved  that  the  Whites  ffiould  for  ever  be 
their  mafters,  and  they  obliged  to  wait  on 
them  as  their  flaves. 

Some  few  affirm,  that  man  at  his  firft 
creation,  was  not  ffiaped  as  he  is  at  prefent ; 
but  that  thofe  parts  which  make  the  dif- 
tindion  of  fexes,  in  men  and  women,  were 
placed  more  in  view,  for  the  conveniency 
of  copulation :  and  when  the  world  was  well 
peopled,  the  deity,  for  modefty  fake,  je- 
duced  them  to  what  they  now  are. 

To  conclude,  others  think  that  the  firft 
men  came  out  of  dens  and  caves,  like  that 
which  is  at  prelent  in  a  great  rock,  next 
the  lea,  near  the  Dutch  fort  at  Acra  :  but  to 
mention  all  their  various  notions  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  moon  and  liars,  would 
be  tedious  ;  fome  fancying,  as  has  been  by 
others  among  us,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited, 
and  they  pretend  to  have  feen  a  man  in  her, 
beating  a  drum,  with  many  more  abfurdi- 
ties. 

J^ijfon  refleding  on  the  religious  worffi ip 
of  the  Blacks  of  Madagafcar,  and  other  parts 
about  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  taking 
notice  that  they  adore  one  only  God, 
creator  of  all  things  ;  adds,  they  have  alfo 
a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun  and  moon, 
his  chief  minifters,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
give  life  to  the  earth  and  all  creatures  on 
it.  Thofe  people,  fays  he,  have  neither 
idols  nor  ceremonies,  nor  any  vifible  out¬ 
ward  fort  of  worffiip,  and  admit  of  no 
law  but  that  of  nature.  If  they  feaft  and 
dance  at  the  appearance  of  every  new  moon, 
it  is  not  to  pay  any  veneration  to  her,  but  to 

re- 
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rejoice  for  the  return  and  benefit  of  her 
light.  In  a  word,  they  are  true  deifls : 
Whereupon,  fays  he,  I  cannot,  by  the  by, 
^  forbear  declaring,  contrary  to  the  common 

received  opinion,  that  no  real  diftinction 
can  be  made  betwixt  fuch  people  and  thofe 
that  are  generally  call’d  atheifts,  the  ufelefs 
god  of  the  deifts,  being  no  god  :  and  in  this 
they  are  lefs  orthodox  than  the  devils  them- 
felves,  who  have  a  more  juft  idea  of  the 
divinity.  Befides,  to  fay,  that  one  adores 
God,  without  loving  or  fearing  him,  with¬ 
out  afking  or  expeding  any  thing  from  him, 
nor  having  any  regard  for  him,  is  moft  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  without  a  God  *,  and  to  be 
without  a  God,  is  to  be  an  atheift.  This  I 
think  is  much  the  cafe  of  the  Guinea  Blacks, 
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H  E  notions  the  Blacks  have  of  a  future 
^  ftate,  are  alfo  various.  The  moft  be¬ 
lieve,  that  immediately  after  death,  they  go 
to  another  world,  where  they  live  in  the 
fame  ftation  and  nature  as  they  did  here, 
and  are  fubfifted  by  the  offerings  of  provi- 
fions,  money  and  clothes,  their  relations  left 
behind  make  for  them  after  their  deceafe. 
It  does  not  appear  they  believe,  or  have  any 
idea  of  future  rewards  or  punifhments,  for 
the  good  or  ill  adions  of  their  life  paft  ; 
only  fome  few  excepted,  who  fancy  the  dead 
are  conveyed  to  a  famous  river,  by  them 
called  Bofnangue,  up  the  inland  country  *, 
that  there  their  god  enquires  into  their  paft 
life,  whether  they  have  rcligiouffy  obferv’d 
their  feftival  or  fibbath,  and  whether  they 
have  inviolably  abftained  from  all  forbidden 
meats,  and  kept  their  oaths  ?  If  fo,  they  are 
gently  wafted  over  that  river  into  a  country 
where  there  is  nothing  but  happinefs ;  but, 
if  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  tranfgreffed 
thofe  obfervances,  the  deity  plunges  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  are  drowned  and 
buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  native  Indians  of  Virginia.,  of  whom 
I  have  had  occalion  to  take  notice  before, 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  that 
after  death  the  fouls  of  good  men  go  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  thofe  of  the  wicked  to  a  large  pit 
or  hole,  by  them  call’d  Popogujfo,  which  they 
fancy  is  far  to  the  weft  ward  from  them, 
where  they  burn  for  ever. 

Others  believe  that  human  fouls  are  cor¬ 
ruptible  and  mortal,  as  well  as  their  bodies ; 
which  was  the  opinion  of  the  Sadduces,  one 
of  the  four  fedls  among  the  Jews. 

Others  own  they  know  not  what  becomes 
of  the  foul  after  death  *,  and  others  that  the 
departed  foul  tranfmigrates  into  the  body 
of  fome  other  animal,  without  lofing  its 
nature  or  faculties. 

This  was  the  opinion  Pythagoras  taught 
the  among  whom  he  lived, when  he 


fled  from  Samos.,  his  native  country,  bccaufe  Barbot. 
of  the  tyrannical  government  of  its  prince. 

He  receiv’d  this  notion  of  tranfmig ration 
of  fouls,  from  the  Egyptians :  for,  if  we 
may  believe  Ilcrodctus^  they  were  the  firft 
who  faid,  that  the  foul  departing  out  of  one 
body  palled  into  another  ;  and  that  after 
having  palled  into  thofe  of  beafts,  fillies  and 
birds,  it  again  returned  into  that  of  man, 
and  was  three  thoufand  years  in  performing 
that  revolution  the  foul  being  like  wax, 
which  can  be  made  into  a  thoul’and  figures, 
and  is  ftill  the  lame  wax ;  and  fo  the  foul 
animated  feveral  bodies  fuccefiively,  ftill  re¬ 
maining  the  lame  it  was  at  firft.  The  bet¬ 
ter  to  inculcate  that  opinion  to  the  Croto- 
niats.,  he  told  them,  he  well  remembered^ 
that  at  the  fiege  of  P'roy.,  he  was  Euphorbus^ 
the  fon  of  Pantbus  i  and  that  not  long  fince, 
he  had  feen  the  buckler  he  carried  at  that 
time,  in  the  temple  of  Juno.,  cstAtgos. 

1  he  Pharifees^  the  moft  renowned  of  the  Pharifees. 
four  feels  among  the  Jews^  in  the  days  of 
Jofephus^  as  we  fee  in  him,  lib.  i8.  cap.ii. 
believ’d  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  that  it 
would  be  judged  in  another  world,  and  re¬ 
warded  or  punilhed,  according  to  what  it 
had  deferved  in  this  world  and  that  the 
wicked  were  eternally  detained  prifoners  in 
the  next  life,  and  the  virtuous  returned  to 
this  again. 


Many  things  I  have  already  faid,  and  fliall  - 

have  occafion  to  add  hereafter,  feem 
prove  fome  conformity  between  thofe  BIacks^\ick%and 
and  the  antient  Jews,  which  may  perhaps  Jews, 
have  been  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Arabs,  who  have  fpread  themfelves  into  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  and  being  doubt- 
lefs  defeended  from  Ifmael,  the  fon  of  Abra¬ 
ham  by  Hagar,  and  Ejaii  the  ion  of  Ifaac, 
have  preferved  fome  of  the  cuftoms  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  fore-fathers.  But  to  return  to 
the  Blacks  : 

I  have  heard  fome  fay,  that  the  foul  goes 
under  the  earth  to  an  antient  perfon,  whom 
they  call  Bofiefoe,  who  examines  it  narrowly, 
as  to  the  good  or  bad  adlions  of  its  former 
life;  and  if  it  has  lived  well,  puts  it  into 
fome  animal,  and  conveys  it  over  a  large  ri¬ 
ver,  into  a  pleafant  country,  or  elfe  drowns 
it  there,  as  was  faid  above. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  after  death  Vi/hitemen 
they  are  tranfported  to  the  lands  of  the 
Whites,  and  chang’d  into  White  men  ;  which 
they  look  upon  as  a  great  advantage,  and 
fliews  how  much  more  honourable  they  think 
While  men  than  themfelves. 

There  are  many  more  conceits  ^I'nong 
them,  concerning  a  future  ftate  ;  but  from  lUved  im- 
what  has  been  faid,  may  be  deduced,  mortal. 
thofe  people  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  as  is  confirmed  by  their 
offerings  of  men,  eatables  and  clothes,  which 
I  have  before  faid  they  lay  about  the  graves. 

The 
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Barbot.  The  notions  of  the  inland  Blacks,  as  to 
this  particular,  are  ftill  moreabfurd  and  ftu- 
pid  i  for,  as  fome  tell  our  Blacks  at  the  coaft, 
Blacks,  there  lives  a  famous  prieft  or  conjurer,  in  a 
very  fine  open  houfe,  far  up  the  country, 
who  they  fay,  has  the  wind  and  weather  at 
his  beck,  which  he  alters  at  pleafure  ;  and  to 
prove  this,  they  pretend,  that  tho’  his  houfe 
is  not  covered,  yet  it  never  rains  into  it. 
They  give  out,  that  he  knows  all  things  paft, 
can  foretel  future  events,  and  cures  all  dif- 
tempers.  They  further  affirm,  that  all  thofe 
who  live  near  his  dwelling,  muft  appear  be¬ 
fore  and  be  examined  by  him,  whom,  if  they 
have  led  a  good  life,  he  fends  to  a  happy 
place  if  otherwife,  he  kills  them  over  again, 
with  a  club,  made  for  that  purpofe  and 
ftanding  before  his  houfe,  which  caufes  him 
to  be  much  honoured  by  the  people,  who 
daily  tell  frelh  miracles  of  him.  This  in- 
fiance  of  the  fimpiicity  of  thofe  deluded 
people,  fliews  the  fubtilcy  and  craftinefs  of 
their  priefis,  who  can  fofir  blind  them,  that 
they  may  not  difcover  their  palpable  frauds, 
and  keep  them  in  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to 
themfelves,  upon  all  occafions  ;  lo  to  gratify 
their  infatiable  avarice,  or  vanity,  and  lord 
it  over  them,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  religious 
affairs. 


N.ames  of 
idol}. 


Days  to 
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Manner  of  Worship. 

Tj'  R  O  M  the  aforefaid  erroneous  and  ab- 
furd  notions  the  Blacks  have  of  the  deity? 
proceed  the  monftrous  and  idolatrous  ways 
of  worfhip,  whereof  we  are  to  fpeak  in 
the  next  place. 

The  word  Feitijfo,  is  Portuguefe,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  before,  and  fignifies,  a  fpell, 
or  charm,  the  looking  upon  their 

practices  as  no  other,  and  from  them  the 
Blacks  borrow’d  if,  but  it  is  the  word  BoJfu?n, 
which  in  the  proper  language  of  the  Blacks, 
fignifies  a  god,  or  an  idol  *,  ethers  call  it 
Bojfefoe,  as  has  been  faid  before  :  this  word  is 
chiefly  taken  in  a  religious  fenfe,  and  they  are 
fo  far  fallen  into  xhtPortuguefe  trap,  that  they 
call  whatfoever  is  confecrated  to  the  honour 
of  their  god,  Feitijfo,  or  a  charm  •,  and  fo 
the  name  is  given  to  thofe  artificial  bits  of 
gold  they  wear  as  ornaments,  fo  often  men¬ 
tion’d  in  other  chapters.  We  don’t  find  any 
nation  in  the  univerfe  befides  the  Blacks  of 
Guinea,  and  the  northern  people  about 
Nova  Zeinhla,  that  ufe  this  word  Feitijfo  in 
a  religious  fenfe  ;  and  the  latter  give  that 
name  to  their  idols,  which  are  half  figures 
of  men,  cut  in  the  trunks  or  fiumps  of  trees, 
ftanding  in  the  earth,  with  their  roots,  be¬ 
fore  which  fiatues  they  pay  their  religious 
worfhip. 

Every  Black  has  his  peculiar  Bojfufn,  or 
idol,  which  they  worfhip  on  their  birth-day, 
calling  that  day  in  the  Portuguefe  language 
alfo  Dia  fanto,  or  a  holy  day  ♦,  on  which 


they  drink  no  palm-wine  till  the  fun  fets, 
and  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  and 
themfelves  fmear’d  with  white  earth  in 
token  of  purity.  Mofi  of  them,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  any  thing  confiderabk,  have  a 
day  every  week  to  honour  their  idols.  On 
that  day  they  kill  a  cock,  or  if  they  are 
able,  a  fheep,  which  they  offer  to  their  god  ; 
but  as  foon  as  kill’d,  they  tear  it  in  pieces  with 
their  hands,  and  the  owner  has  the  fmalleft 
fhare  of  it,  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who 
are  generally  prefent  at  fuch  offerings,  failing 
on,  and  every  one  feizing  a  piece  ;  which 
they  broil,  clean  or  foul,  and  eat  it  very 
greedily.  They  cut  the  guts  into  fmall  bits, 
and  fqueezing  out  the  dung  with  their  fin¬ 
gers,  boil  them  with  the  other  entrails,  a 
little  fait  and  Malagnetta,  or  G«/«<?^3-pepper, 
without  wafhing  off  the  blood  ;  and  call  it 
Eynt-jeba,  reckoning  it  mofi  delicious  food. 

They  commonly  folemnize  their  holy  day, 
in  fome  wide  open  place  -,  in  the  midft 
which,  they  ereft  a  fort  of  table,  or  altar, 
about  four  foot  fquare,  fupported  by  four 
pillars  of  clay,  adorn’d  with  green  boughs 
and  leaves  of  reeds.  This  altar  is  let  up 
at  the  foot  of  fome  tall  tree,  which  is  con¬ 
fecrated  to  their  deities,  and  on  it  they  lay 
Indian  wheat,  millet  and  rice-ears,  palm- 
wine,  water,  flefh,  fifh,  bananas,  and  other 
fruit,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  idols*,  be¬ 
ing  perfuaded  they  eat  thofe  things,  tho’  they 
daily  fee  them  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

As  foon  as  they  are  all  gone,  they  befmear 
the  altar  with  palm- wine,  and  lay  freih 
provifions  on  it,  that  the  deities  may  not 
want.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prieft  being 
feated  in  a  wooden  chair  before  the  altar, 
encompafs’d  by  a  multitude  of  the  people, 
of  both  fexes,  at  certain  intervals  makes  them 
a  difeourfe  of  fome  minutes,  with  fome  ve¬ 
hemence,  in  the  nature  of  preaching  *,  which 
is  only  underftood  by  the  aflembly,  who 
are  all  very  attentive  whilft  he  fpeaks,  but 
will  never  tell  us  Europeans  any  thing  of 
it,  when  we  enquire,  as  if  they  were  afham’d 
of  it. 

Juft  by  the  prieft  Hands  a  pot  full  of  Dancing, 
mixed  liquor,  with  a  fprinkler,  and 
fprinklesthe  faces  of  the  congregation,  who^^^-'^^  * 
then  all  begin  to  fing  and  dance  about  the 
tree  and  altar  *,  others  playing  on  their,  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  till  the  prieft  ftands  up, 
to  fprinkle  the  altar  with  the  confecrated 
liquor,  and  then  all  the  affiftants  clap  their 
hands,  and  cry  I-ou,  I-ou,  which  imports 
Amen.  Then  every  one  goes  home,  fully 
perfuaded  of  what  the  prieft  has  faid  to  them, 
of  the  power  and  virtues  of  their  idols.  Ac 
thefe  folemnities  they  are  alfo  clad  in  white, 
and  befmear’d  with  white  earth  *,  as  alfo  a- 
dorned  with  abundance  of  firings  made  of 
the  hempiffi  bark  of  the  confecrated  tree. 


Dei- 
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Deit  lEs,  or  Idols. 
fuhipU-  T  T  IS  not  poffible  to  exprefs  what  idea 
tpfgods,^  entertain  of  their  gods  and  idols, 

which  they  know  not  themfelves.  This  iiow- 
ever  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  a  great 
number  of  them,  every  houfe-keeper  ha¬ 
ving  one  in  particular,  which  they  fincy 
ftriftly  obferves  their  courfe  of  life,  reward¬ 
ing  good,  and  punifhing  wicked  men :  the  re¬ 
ward  confifts  in  multiplicity  of  wives  and 
{laves,  and  their  punifhment  in  the  want  of 
them  •,  but  the  moft  dreadful  punifhment 
they  can  imagine  is  death,  which  they  are 
incredibly  afraid  of. 

fear  of  That  cxcefTi VC  fear  of  death  is  what  in- 
Mth.  flames  their  zeal  in  religious  aftairs,  and 
makes  them  exadt  in  abftaining  from  for¬ 
bidden  meats  and  drinks,  left  they  fhould 
die,  if  they  tranfgrefs.  They  make  no  great 
account  of  murder,  adultery  and  robbery 
as  fins,  becaufe  they  can  be  expiated  with 
gold,  whereas  the  other  offences  cannot, 
but  will  remain  a  charge  againft  them. 

Befides  the  peculiar  Bojfum^  or  idol  every 
Black  has,  as  mentioned  above,  they  have 
alfo  a  great  number  of  an  inferior  degree, 
confecrated  to  divers  ufes  and  purpofes, 
and  made  of  feveral  filthy  things,  which  I 
fhall  hereafter  deferibe. 

fegeta-  They  alfo  worfliip  the  fea,  rivers,  lakes, 
fives  and  ponds,  fiflies,  mountains,  trees,  plants,  herbs, 
antmals  ^  rocks,  woods,  birds  and  beafts,  as  the  an- 
mrjlnpp  d.  Gentiles  had  natural  and  animal  gods. 
All  thofe  they  call  great  idols,  or  deities, 
worlhipping  them  as  gods ;  and  have  fo  great 
a  veneration  for  them,  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  tear  any  perfon  in  pieces,  who  fhall 
offer  them  the  leaft  indignity,  fo  great  is 
their  bigotry  in  that  refpedl.  For  example, 
they  ftedfaftly  believe,  that  the  cutting  off 
any  part  of  fome  confecrated  trees,  would  in¬ 
fallibly  occaffon  the  deftruftion  of  all  the 
fruits  and  plants  in  the  country.  Yet  in 
fome  parts  they  will  patiently  bear  with 
it,  being  done  by  Europeans^  looking  up¬ 
on  them  as  not  inferior  to  thofe  gods  ;  but 
ihoLild  any  Black  prefume  to  do  it,  he  would 
he  immediately  facrificed,  and  it  is  but 
of  latter  times  that  they  will  permit  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  do  fuch  things.  In  the  year  1 598, 
the  Blacks  of  Mouree^  rnaifacred  feveral 
Dutch  men,  who  had  cut  down  fome  con- 
fecrated  trees  inadvertently. 

God  tpor-  The  firft  religious  aiTernblies  of  men,  be- 
pipped on  fore  they  had  built  temples,  were  on  the  moun- 
momtains  woods  *.  on  mountains,  be- 

■Koods,  caufe  their  elevation  was  thought  more  pro¬ 
per  for  men  to  converfe  with  god.  The  fa- 
crifices  were  offered  on  the  high  places,  by 
the  Hebrews^  call’d  Bamot^  whence  came 
the  Greek  word  Bo?nos.  The  woods  and 
groves,  becaufe  of  their  gloomy  light,  were 
thought  moft  likely  to  imprint  refpedl,  and 
difpofe  the  mind  to  a  certain  dread,  which 
VoL.  V. 


diipofes  men  to  devotion.  Hence  flowed  Barbot. 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Pagans,,  who  confe-^^^^U 
crated  the  oak  to  Jove^  becaufe  the  ancients 
ufed  to  ferve  the  deity  under  oaks. 

We  fee,  in  almoft  every  page  in  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  in  i  Kings  xiv.  23,  24,  i^c.  the 
Ifraelites  are  ftill  reproached  with  defiling 
themfelves  ;  that  is,  committing  idolatry, 
under  every  green  tree  •,  and  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  under  the  oaks,  which  w'as  done  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Jurieu^pA^.  120,  and  186.  Clernem  Alex- Heathe>i 
andrinus  and  Arncbius  inform  us,  that  the-S'’^^^* 
Arabs  adored  a  ftone  ;  the  Icariam  a  rough 
ftump  of  wood  *,  thofe  of  PeJJinunte^  a  flint, 
for  the  mother  of  the  gods  ;  as  the  ftump 
of  the  Icarians  was  to  reprefent  the  goddefs 
Diana.  The  ancient  Romans  adored  Mars 
under  the  figure  of  a  half-pike  ;  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  a  poniards,  and  the  Ehefpians  a  bough  of 
a  tree  for  their  goddefs  Juno  Cynthia.  All 
thefe  were  emblems,  not  looked  upon  as 
true  reprefentatives  of  the  gods  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  ;  as  the  god  HcUogabalus.,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name,  being  the  god 
of  the  Syrians.,  was  adored  under  the  figure 
of  a  pyramidal  ftone. 

The  palm-trees  are  the  moft  peculiar  fort 
they  make  choice  of  to  conlecrate  into  dti- honoured. 
ties  •,  efpecially  that  fort  of  them  which  they 
call  Affianam.  I  fuppofe,  not  only  becaufe 
the  moft  beautiful,  but  by  reafon  they  are 
more  numerous  than  any  other  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  there  are  very  many  confecrated,  in 
all  parts,  and  fcarce  any  Black  will  pafs  by 
them  v/ithout  taking  oft  fome  firings  of  the 
bark,  which  they  twift  between  their  fingers, 
and  then  tie  them  to  their  waifts,  necklaces, 
arms  or  legs,  with  a  knot  at  one  end,  and 
reckon  thofe  baubles  a  proteblion  againft 
feveral  misfortunes. 

They  have  the  more  veneration  for  con-  Mountains 
fecrated  mountains,  becaufe  the  thunder  isT^orfnppedi 
naturally  more  fierce  on  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  lay  great  quantities  of  provifions  and 
liquors  at  the  bottoms  of  them,  in  pots  and 
troughs,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  deities.  In  the 
fame  manner  they  ferve  the  confecrated 
rocks  or  clifts,  as  we  fee  it  praclifed  at  Boe- 
troe  and  Dikisko.,  in  the  country  of  Anta  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  rock  deities 
are  adorned  all  over  v/ith  hooked  ftaves, 
as  being  the  gods  againft  ftorms  and  torna¬ 
dos,  as  is  likewife  a  vaft  rock  at  Eachorary  : 
to  which  places,  as  I  obferv’d  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  defeription,  the  Blacks  of 
Corbyla-hoe,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  to 
Rio  de  Sueiro  da  Cojia^  are  fent  yearly  in 
canoes,  at  a  fet  time,  by  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage,  to  make  their  offerings,  according  to 
their  vows,  to  pray  thofe  great  deities  to 
appeafe  the  ocean,  and  keep  it  free  from 
ftorms  and  tornados,  that  they  may  carry 
on  their  trade  in  fafety  along  the  gold  coait. 

K  k  k  k  Lakes, 
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Barbot.  Lakes,  rivers  and  ponds  being  alfo  ofren 
confecrated  for  greater  deities,  in  feveral 

Ceremony  p-^fts,  I  obferved  oncc  at  Acra.  a  very  fin- 

toa  pend.  ^  ,  r  j  •  r 

gular  ceremony  performed  in  my  preience, 
on  the  pond,  which  is  there,  not  far  from 
the  Danijh  fort,  to  intreat  it  to  fend  rain, 
to  bring  up  their  corn  then  in  the  ground, 
the  weather  having  been  dry  a  long  time. 
A  great  number  of  Blacks^  of  that  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  came  to  the  pond, 
bringing  with  them  a  fheep,  whofe  throat 
the  priefls  cut  on  the  bank  of  the  fait  lake, 
after  fome  ceremonies,  fo  that  the  blood 
ran  into  it,  and  mixed  with  the  water. 
Then  they  made  a  fire,  whilft  others  cut 
the  beaft  in  pieces  i  then  broiled  it  on  the 
coals,  and  eat  it  as  fall  as  it  was  ready. 
This  being  over,  fome  of  them  threw  a  gaily - 
pot  into  the  pond,  muttering  fome  words.  I 
afle’d  the  Dane.,  who  was  with  me,  and  fpoke 
their  language  fluently,  what  it  was  they  ex- 
pefted  from  that  ridiculous  ceremony ;  and  he 
having  put  the  queftion  to  fome  of  the  Blacks., 
they  defired  him  to  tell  me,  that  the  lake  being 
one  of  their  great  deities,  and  the  common 
melTenger  of  all  the  rivers  in  their  country, 
they  threw  in  the  gally-pot,  with  the  cere¬ 
monies  I  had  feen,  to  implore  his  afliflance ; 
and  in  moll  humble  manner  intreat  him  to 
take  that  pot,  and  go  immediately  with  it 
to  beg  water  of  the  other  rivers  and  lakes  of 
their  country  :  and  that  they  hoped  he  would 
fo  far  oblige  them,  and  at  his  return  un¬ 
doubtedly  pour  the  pot  full  of  water  on  their 
corn  in  the  ground,  to  moiften  and  bring 
it  up,  that  they  might  have  a  plentiful  crop. 

Tarallel  of  This  extravagant  ceremony,  as  abfurd  as 

the  Jews.  jj.  appears,  feems  to  be  derived  from  and  al¬ 
lude  to  what  was  pra6lifed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  folemnity,  and  much  rejoicing 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  Jerufalem., 
at  their  folemn  yearly  feafts  of  the  taber¬ 
nacles  or  tents,  which  conftantly  fell  out 
in  their  month  of  Ttxrf  being  our  Septe??iher, 
when  they  began  their  civil  year,  as  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  began  in  the  month  of  Hijfan, 
that  is  March.  To  that  feaft:  of  the  taber¬ 
nacles,  there  repaired  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  vaft  multitude  of  people  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  blefiing  of  the  effufion,  or 
pouring  out  of  the  water,  fetched  with  much 
ceremony,  in  a  bafon,  from  the  fountain 
of  Siloe  and  offered  up  to  God,  after  their 
humble  thanks  returned  to  him  for  their 
harveft  then  got  in.  The  folemnity  ended 
the  night  of  that  they  called  the  great  day 
of  the  feaft,  by  the  aforefaid  effufion  of 
the  water,  followed  by  a  mighty  fymphony 
of  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  otherinftruments 
and  voices  of  the  temple,  and  much  dancing, 
to  beg  of  God  to  afford  them  feafonable 
rain,  reprefented  by  that  water,  to  render 
the  earth  fit  to  produce  more  fruit.  Hence 
it  is  very  probable,  that  our  Saviour,  being 


at  that  folemnity  in  the  temple,  took  oc- 
cafion  to  cry  aloud  to  the  multitude  there 
prefent,  alluding  to  that  effufion  of  water, 

John  vii.  38.  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the 
feripture  has  /aid,  cut  of  his  belly  Jh  all  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.  Meaning  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  make  them  produce 
good  works  to  falvation. 

Don  Auguftin  Manoel  Vafconcelos,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  religious  worfliip  of  the  Blacks  of 
Mina,  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguefe  be¬ 
gan  to  build  that  caftle,  fays,  they  make 
deities  of  any  thing  that  is  new  to  them, 
or  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  a  large  tall  tree, 
the  bones  of  a  whale,  high  rocks,  ^c.  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid  of  them,  their  gods  are 
any  thing  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  no  nation 
in  all  the  world  is  more  add  idled  to  the 
folly  of  foothfaying  and  calling  lots  ih^nSooth- 
they  are.  Their  way  of  calling  lots  is 
ridiculous,  and  the  effedl  they  expedl  from^'’^^’ 
it,  making  their  judgment  by  the  manner 
of  fome  flicks  they  drop  from  their  own 
mouths.  They  all  converfe  with  the  devil, 
and  have  a  great  refpedl  for  forcerers,  who 


make  their  advantage  of  the  ignorant  cre¬ 


dulity  of  the  vulgar  fort ;  which  affords 
them  much  profit,  and  gains  them  an  ab- 
folute  authority,  thro’  the  falfe  fuggeftions 
and  delufions  of  thecLvil. 

To  return  to  what  we  were  faying  of  the 
Blacks  at  Acra,  the  Portuguefe,  when  they 
became  mailers  of  the  Danijh  fort  there, 
drained  the  afore-mentioned  pool,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  a  falt-pit,  after  their  man¬ 
ner  ;  which  fo  enraged  the  neighbouring 
Blacks,  that  partly  on  that  account,  and 
partly,  becaufe  of  the  depredations  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Blacks  at  Acra,  a  very  great 
number  of  the  natives  forfook  the  place, 
and  their  fubjedlion  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
went  to  fettle  at  little  Po/o,  nerp)'^^. 

The  Sword-fjh,  whofe  figure  I  have  gi- 
ven  before,  and  the  Bonito,  are  the  two  forts 
of  fifli  they  generally  worfhip  among  their 
greater  deities*,  and  fo  great  is  their  veneration 
for  them, that  they  never  take  any  of  them  de- 
fignedly  *,  and  if  any  happen  to  be  taken  by 
chance,  they  preferve  the  Sword  as  a  relick. 

Among  birds,  the  bittern  is  alfo  a  deity  ; 
and  they  reckon  it  a  good  prefage  to  bittern. 
it  cry,  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  journey, 
believing,  it  tells  them,  they  fliall  return 
home  fafe  ;  and  therefore,  they  take  care 
to  lay  corn  and  water  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
woods  as  thofe  creatures  refort  moll  to,  and 
and  on  the  roads,  for  them  to  feed  on. 
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Idolatry  of  other  N  at  ions. 

HE  common  fort  of  the  Chinefe  are  Chinefe 
very  fuperftitious  and  vain  obferversAPt/^*^** 
of  the  heaven, the  earth, the  notes  of  birds,  the*’^'^' 
barking  of  dogs,  of  dreams,  and  many  other 
particulars  j  as  days  lucky  and  unlucky,  and 

whe- 
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whether  they  ihall  fucceed  to-day,  and  mif- 
carry  to-morrow,  which  they  decide  by  lots, 
and  proceed  fo  fltr  in  it,  as  to  feek  after 
fortunate  hours. 

Americans  Tht  North- America^  about  the 

worftjip  a  fall  of  a  river,  call’d  67.  Antonfs  fall,  have 
water-fall  ^  great  veneration  for  that  cafcade 

of  water ;  which  is  in  itfelf  very  ftrange 
and  dreadful,  believing  it  to  be  a  fpirit,  or 
deity,  as  they  do  all  other  things  which  are 
fomewhat  extraordinary  in  nature,  worfhip- 
ping  and  offering  facrifices  to  it  with  great 
devotion  *,  praying  to  it,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  in  thefe  or  the  like  words  :  Tou,  who 
are  a  fpirit^  bepleafed  to  grant  that  thofe  of  our 
nation  may  pafs  by  without  any  misfortune  *, 
that  we  fuay  kill  many  bullocks^  overthrow  our 
enemies^  and  bring  home  flaves,  fonie  of  whom 
we  will  kill  before  you. 

Idols  in  The  people  of  Peru,  before  they  were 
Peru.  gathered  into  communities,  and  civilized  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  their  kings  the  Incas^ 
as  we  are  informed  by  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega., 
already  quoted,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
firft  book  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Incas  of  Peru., 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  idols  worfhip- 
ped  by  thofe  Indians.  Every  province,  eve¬ 
ry  nation,  every  town,  every  ftreet,  or  lane, 
and  every  houfe,  or  family,  had  its  gods 
diftindtfrom  all  others  ;  fondly  conceiting, 
that  only  that  peculiar  idol,  by  them  ador’d, 
was  able  to  affift  them  in  time  of  need  •, 
without  confidering  the  nature  of  thofe 
things,  or  whether  they  were  worthy  of  ho¬ 
nour  their  notions  therein  being  lefs  lofty 
than  thofe  of  the  Romans,  who  framed  to 
themfelves  deities  of  peace,  hope,  victory, 
and  the  like.  The  Peruvians  adored  only 
fuch  things  as  they  could  fee,  as  herbs,  plants, 
flowers,  trees  of  all  forts,  mountains,  caves, 
precipices,  great  hones,  fmall  pebbles  of 
feveral  colours,  like  jafper,  which  they 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  in  the 
provinceof  Puerto  Viejo,  they  adored  an  eme- 
raud  :  they  alfo  worfhipped  many  forts  of 
animals  ;  fome  for  their  fiercenefs,  as  the 
!  ^yg^f?  lion,  and  the  bear  •,  and  if  they 

happened  to  meet  any  of  them,  would  fall 
prottrate  on  the  ground,  and  fuffered  them- 
lelves  to  be  devoured  or  torn  in  pieces, 

I  without  offering  to  make  the  leaft  defence, 

or  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  They  adored 
foxes  and  monkeys  for  their  fubtilty  ;  dogs 
for  their  fidelity,  and  others  for  their  fwift- 
nefs :  as  alfo  birds  of  feveral  forts,  and 
particularly  that  they  call  the  Condor, 
fome  nations  boalling  that  they  were 
defeended  from  it.  Some  facrificed  to 
eagles,  others  to  falcons  for  their  fwift  fly¬ 
ing  ;  others  to  the  owl  for  the  fake  of  its 
eyes  and  head,  and  for  its  feeing  in  the  dark, 
which  rhev  accounted  wonderful.  Snakes, 
ierpents  above  thirty  foot  long,  lizards  and 
toads,  had  alfo  their  religious  honour,  efpe- 


cially  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- BARBot*. 
tains  Andes.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  (✓VNJ 
animal,  or  infedt,  for  fome  made  a  god  of 
a  beetle,  or  any  other,  tho’  ever  fo  filthy 
vermin,  but  what  they  looked  upon  as  a 
deity.  Yet  is  there  not  fo  much  reafon  for 
us  to  wonder  at  thofe  barbarous  ftupid  na¬ 
tions,  on  this  account,  as  at  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  tho’  they  boafted 
fo  much  of  their  knowledge  and  politenefs, 
as  to  look  upon  all  others  as  Barbarians, 
yet  v/ere  fo  void  of  reafon,  as  to  worfhip 
above  thirty  thoufand  gods, in  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  times  of  their  empire. 

The  adored  fheep,  cats,  dogs,  Egyptian 

the  Ibis,  which  is  a  fort  of  ftork,  apes, 
birds  of  prey,  wolves,  kine,  hAc.  The  town 
of  Mira  adored  the  crocodile  ;  that  of  Le~ 
ontopolis,  the  lion;  that  of  Mendes,  the  male- 
goat,  under  the  name  of  Apis,  tho*  that 
name  vv^as  commonly  given  to  an  ox  or  calf, 
the  principal  objedf  of  the  Egyptian  idolatry, 
being  the  emblem  of  the  father  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  world  ;  the  word  Apis  fignifying 
my  Father. 

All  thofe  animals  were  kept  and  main¬ 
tained  in  particular  temples  ;  about  which, 
were  their  beds  and  tables  covered  with 
dainties.  When  any  of  the  faid  beafts  died, 
there  was  great  mourning  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  made  coftly  funerals  for, 
and  laid  them  in  magnificent  monuments, 
as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relate. 

Each  city,  town,  or  precindt  in  Egypt  had 
its  particular  devotion  for  one  fort  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  other  ;  and  that  fuperftition  was 
pradtifed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of 
Mofes,  and  of  the  patriarchs :  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  anfwer  Mofes  made  to 
PharaoEs,  propofal,  that  he  would  permit 
the  Ifraelites  to  facrifice  to  God  in  the  land 
about  them.  Exod.  viii.  26.  to  which  Afc- 
fes  replied,  It  is  not  meet  fo  to  do  ;  for  we 
Jhall  facrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  the  Lord  our  God.  Lo,  Jhall  we 
facrifee  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  ftone  us? 

The  Egyptians,  accounted  the  moft  ratio-^^^^  ^ 
nal  and  wifeft  of  pagan  nations,  feemed  to  Egyptians, 
have  forfeited  all  common  fenfe,  in  worlhip- 
ping  fo  many  brutes  as  they  did  ;  wherein 
they  proceeded  fo  far,  that  when  Cambyfes, 
king  of  Perfia,  made  war  upon  them,  and  laid 
fiege  to  the  city  of  Pelufium,  the  befieged 
doing  much  harm  in  his  army  with  their 
arrows,  that  king  was  advifed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  great  numbers  of  dogs,  fheep,  of 
the  fort  of  bird  call’d  Ibis,  &c.  which  he 
placed  before  his  troops,  and  proved  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  that  the  Egyptians  after  that  durft 
not  fhooc  any  more  arrows,  for  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  their  deities. 

If  fuperftition  fo  far  prevailed  on  fo  wife 
and  civilized  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians,  it  is 

not 
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BARBoT.not  to  be  admired,  that  thofe  ignorant  ftu- 
pid  Guinea  Gentiles  I  treat  of,  fhould  be 
guilty  of  fuch  extravagant  and  deteftable 
follies  in  point  of  religious  worfhip.  It  is 
true,  the  Egyptians  pretended  to  couch  the 
myfteries  of  their  divinity  and  morality  under 
the  worfhip  of  thofe  brutes  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  •,  but  even  the  priefts  of  the  poor 
ignorant  Blacks  can  pretend  no  reafon  for 
their  abfurd  fuperftitions,  and  monftrous 
worfhip  ;  rather  believing  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures,  whether  living  or  inanimate,  have  a 
hidden  power  and  virtue  to  grant  their  re- 
quefts.  There  is  no  queftion  to  be  made 
but  that  the  generality  of  the  Egyptians 
believed  the  fame,  and  that  the  crafty 
priefts  only  pretended  to  thofe  myfteries, 
to  excufe  their  impofing  on  the  brutal 
multitude. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  an  extraordinary 
inftance  of  the  ftupidity  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
another  remote  part  of  the  univerfe,  ftill 
relating  to  religious  obfervations,  as  related 
in  Navarrelte's,  travels.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Malabar^  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  the  natives, 
nolwithftanding  the  law  of  Mahomet  has 
got  fome  footing  among  them,  adore  not 
only  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  butalfocowsi 
and  the  greateft  oath  the  king  fwears,  is  by 
a  cow,  which  he  never  breaks.  When  thofe 
people  are  near  their  end,  they  endeavour 
to  have  a  cow  as  clofe  to  the  dying  perfon  as 
may  be  \  that  is,  the  cow’s  fundament  at 
the  mouth  of  the  faid  perfon  departing, 
that  the  foul  breath’d  out  may  enter  the 
back  way  into  the  cow.  What  can  there 
be  in  nature  more  ridiculous?  I  have  before 
mentioned  the  Malabar  people’s  worfliip- 
ping  the  devil ;  which  the  Virginians  alfo  do, 
for  fear,  having  him  reprefented  in  hi¬ 
deous  figures  in  their  temples,  and  their 
priefts  are  habited  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  reprefent  him. 

Little  bird  It  is  time  we  ftiould  return  to  the  follies 
adored.  J^lacks,  in  this  particular,  who  alfo 

make  a  deity  of  a  fmall  bird,  as  big  as  a 
robin-red-breaft,  having  black,  grey,  and 
white  feathers,  whereof  there  are  great 
numbers  at  Fida.  They  are  as  much  pleas’d 
when  any  of  them  happen  to  come  into  their 
little  orchards,  as  concerned,  if  any  perfon 
offers  to  kill  them,  and  a  heavy  fine  is  laid 
on  him  that  offers  at  it. 

Idols  ?nade  by  the  Priests. 

Efides  thefe  idol  gods,  and  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  called  upon  at  the  fowing 
time,  they  have  multitudes  of  other  inferior 
deities,  made  by  the  priefts,  a  few  whereof 
I  fliall  mention,  and  the  purpofes  they  are 
defigned  for,  with  the  power  and  virtues 
afligned  to  them.  Nothing  can  equal  their 
aftonifhment,  when  they  fee  Europeans 
trample  and  crufli  them  in  pieces  under 
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their  feet,  without  receiving  the  leaft  harm, 
or  puniftiment  from  thofe  their  deities.  If 
it  is  in  their  power,  they  will  never  per¬ 
mit  us  to  offer  the  leaft  indignity  to  that 
confecrated  trafti  •,  or  be  perfuaded  to  let  us 
handle  or  touch  them,  unlefs  compelled  by 
force.  I  remember  I  once  got  the  idol  of 
a  Black.,  who  belonged  to  the  Danes,  z-iAcra  \ 
at  which  that  fellow  was  fo  highly  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  next  day  he  complained 
grievoufly  to  the  DaniJJj  general  on  his  knees, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  crying  aloud 
what  great  danger  I  had  brought  him  into, 
his  Bojfum,  or  god,  being  highly  incenfed 
againlt  him,  for  having  fuffered  his  idol 
to  be  infulted  by  a  IVtAte  man,  infomuch, 
that  he  had  beaten  him  cruelly  for  it  in  the 
night ;  and  that  having  that  morning  offered 
facrifice  to  Bojfum,  together  with  the  prayers 
of  the  prieft,  that  god  had  commanded 
him  to  require,  in  fatisfadlion  for  his  idol, 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  two  Ackiers  of  gold, 
to  appeafe  his  wrath  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped 
I  would  not  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  deny  his 
requeft;  which  was  granted  by  me,  to  be 
rid  of  his  clamours,  and  rid  him  of  his 
fears  *,  with  which  he  went  away  well  fa- 
tisfied,  and  in  appearance  full  of  joy,  car¬ 
rying  the  gold  and  brandy  to  his  prieft, 
who  ’tis  likely  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

That  BlacVs,  idol  was  in  the  fhape  of 
large  Bolonia  faufage,  made  of  a  compofition 
of  bugles,  glafs  beads,  herbs,  clay,  burnt 
feathers,  tallow,  and  threads  of  the  confe¬ 
crated  tree,  all  pounded  and  moulded  toge¬ 
ther,  having  at  one  end  an  antick,  rough, 
and  mifhapen  human  countenance,  and 
was  fet  up  in  a  painted  deep  calabafh  or 
gourd,  among  abundance  of  fmall  ftones  and 
bits  of  wood,  with  kernels  of  fmall  nuts,  and 
bones  and  legs  of  chickens,  or  other  birds, 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  the  cut.  All  which  Plate  f, 
trafh,  I  was  told,  ferved  the  Black  to  know 
the  will  of  the  idol,  when  he  made  any  re¬ 
queft  to  it,  or  afked  a  queftion,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  difpofition  of  thofe  feveral  things, 
after  overturning  the  gourd  or  calabafli. 

This  inftance  of  the  abfurd  conceit  the 
Blacks  have  of  their  idols,  leads  me,  in  the 
next  place,  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  and  ufe 
of  them. 

Nature  and  Use  of  Idols. 

HEN  they  have  a  mind  to  make  any 
offerings  to  their  idols,  or  defire  to 
know  any  thing  of  them,  they  cry,  let  us 
make  Feitijfo  *,  that  is,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved,  according  to  the  Portuguefe,  whence 
they  have  the  word,  let  us  conjure,  or  make 
our  charms :  but  according  to  their  meaning 
is,  let  us  perform  our  religious  worfhip,  and 
fee  or  hear,  what  our  god  will  fay  to  us. 

In  like  manner,  if  they  happen  to  be 
wronged  by  any  man,  they  perform  their 

witch- 
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witchcraft,  or  devotion,  to  deftroy  him, 
which  is  after  this  manner. 
for  Firft,  they  intreat  the  prieft  to  charm  fome 
'tvenge.  meat  or  drink,  which  they  fcatter  about 
fuch  places  as  they  know  their  enemy  mod 
frequents,  or  pafles  by  ;  having  this  conceit, 
that  if  he  happens  to  touch  it,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  die  foon  after.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Blacks  dread  pafling  by  fuch  places,  or  if 
they  cannot  avoid  it,  they  caufe  themfelves 
to  be  carried  over  •,  becaufe  then  the  charm 
has  no  virtue,  as  it  does  not  touch  them, 
and  affedts  not  the  perfon  it  is  not  defigned 
againft.  They  are  fo  fully  poffelfed  of  this 
opinion,  that  tho’  they  fee  frequent  inftances 
of  the  infufEciency  of  thofe  inchantments, 
they  are  never  diffuaded  from  them. 

Thofe  who  have  been  robbed,  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  fort  of  conjuration  to  difcover  the 
thief,  and  bring  him  to  punifhment. 
vmf}-  If  petfon  is  taken  ftrewing  that  fort 
mm  for  of  fuppofed  poifon,  he  is  feverely  punifhed, 
■he  fame,  death  i  tho’  it  be  done  on  ac¬ 

count  of  a  robbery  :  theft  being  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  a  cunning  way  of  acquiring  wealth, 
and  not  as  vile  or  infamous  *,  yet  punifha- 
ble,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 

Oaths.  Making  and  confirming  of  obligatory 
oaths,  is  alfo  call’d,  charming,  or  making 
their  devotions.  When  they  drink  the  oath- 
draught,  they  commonly  add  this  impreca¬ 
tion,  Let  the  Feitilfo,  that  is,  the  idol  kill 
me^  if  I  do  not  perform  the  contents  of  the 
obligation.  Every  perfon  thus  entring  into  a 
folemn  obligation  to  another,  is  bound  to 
drink  the  oath-draught. 

The  common  practice  betwixt  man  and 
man,  when  required  to  make  fome  affevC" 
ration,  to  corroborate  what  they  are  upon, ' 
is  to  fwear  by  their  parents  head  or  beard  ; 
•dsxfit  ffraelitesiwQXQ^  by  the  heaven,  or  the 
earth,  or  by  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  as  in 
Matt.  V.  25,  26.  as  alfo  by  their  head. 

Little  re-  king,  or  the  governors  of  common- 

wealths,  hiring  themfelves  and  their  people 
to  affift  another  nation,  are  obliged  to  drink 
the  oath-  draught,  with  the  prime  men  of 
their  country,  making  this  alfeveration,  That 
their  deities  may  piinijh  them  with  death,  if 
they  do  not  ajjifi  that  nation,  with  the  ntmoji 
vigor  and  refolution  againji  their  enefnies.  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  to  fee 
thofe  folemn  oaths  broken,  which  makes  e- 
ven  the  Blacks  themfelves  repofe  but  little 
confidence  on  fuch  formalities :  befides  that, 
they  have  found  outaway  tobeabfolvedfrom 
them,  taking  the  money  of  thofe  who  hired 
them  for  auxiliaries,  and  ading  diredtly  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  folemn  engagements,  made  in  the 
prefence  of  their  priefts  ;  not  queftioning, 
but  that  they  have  good  authority  to  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  the  fame.  For  this 
reafon,  fome  of  them,  before  they  contrad, 
V  o  L.  V. 


oblige  the  prieft  to  drink  the  oath-draught,  Barbot.' 
with  this  imprecation,  That  their  deity  may 
punijh  him  with  death,  if  he  ever  abfolves 
any  perfon  from  their  oath,  without  the  con-' 
fent  and  concurrence  of  the  other  party 
concerned  in  this  contract.  And  it  is  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  fuch  cautionary  oaths,  render  thofe 
which  are  reciprocally  obligatory,  binding, 
durable  and  pundually  obferved.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  they  make  a  confcience  of  their 
oaths  and  that,  even  their  priefts  are  fo 
far  from  impofing  on  the  people,  that  they 
really  think  themfelves  obliged. 

They  are  generally  perfuaded,  that  the  Purgatior^ 
perjur’d  perfon,  on  fuch  occafions,  will  beef  crimes 
fwoln  up  by  the  oath-draught,  till  he  burfts,  ^  ^  , 
or  willfoondie  alanguilfiingdeach.  They  do 
not  in  the  leaft  queftion,  but  that  the  firft  of 
thofe  eftedls  will  infallibly  take  place  on  wo¬ 
men  who  are  perjur’d,  if  they  take  the 
faid  draught  to  clear  themfelves  from  the 
ifnputation  of  having  committed  adultery  ; 
as  has  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

The  fame  draught  is  adminiftred  to  per- 
fons  fufpedted  of  thefts  and  robberies,  with 
the  imprecation.  May-  the  deity  kill  me,  if 
I  am  guilty  of  the  fatl  I  am  accufed  of. 

The  draught  is  given  upon  many  other 
occafions ;  but  this  may  fuffice,  and  I  will 
conclude  this  matter  with  fome  account  of 
the  moft  folemn  and  obligatory  way  of 
binding,  which  is  only  ufed  upon  affairs  of 
the  higheft  nature* 

Mofi  folemn  obligatory  Oath. 

H  E  Black  who  is  to  take  fuch  an  oath, 
muft  do  it  in  the  prefence  of  the  prieft’s 
idol,  being  a  large  wooden  pipe,  or  a  horn, 
or  any  other ;  every  one,  as  has  been  faid, 
having  the  liberty  to  form  his  own  peculiar 
god,  as  he  pleafes.  He  ftands  direflly  be¬ 
fore  the  faid  idol,  and  aiks  the  prieft  its 
name  ;  by  which  he  calls  upon  it,  and  then 
particularly  recites  the  conditions  he  is  to 
perform,  upon  oath,  and  after  them  the  u- 
fual  imprecation,  Lhat  the  idol  may  kill  him, 
if  he  proves  perjured.  This  done,  he  walks 
round  the  pipe  or  horn,  reprefenting  the  dei¬ 
ty,  and  then  ftands  ftill  before  it,  and  fwears 
a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner  he  did 
before,  and  fo  with  the  fame  ceremony  a 
third  time.  Then  the  prieft  takes  fome  of 
the  ingredients, which  are  in  the  pipe  or  horn, 
and  with  them  touches  the  fwearer’s  head, 
arms,  belly  and  legs,  and  turns  it  three 
times  round  over  his  head.  Next  he  cuts 
off  a  bit  of  the  nail  of  one  finger,  of  each 
hand,  and  of  one  toe  of  each  foot,  and  fome 
of  the  hair  of  his  head,  which  he  puts  into 
the  pipe  or  horn,  that  is  the  idol ;  and  fo 
ends  the  ceremony  of  that  religious  and  fa- 
cred  oath. 
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Barbot.  Consulting  of  Idols. 

ty'VNJ  HEY  never  engage  in  war,  undertake 
offerings,  A  ^  journey,  drive  a  bargain,  or  do  any 
other  thing  of  moment,  without  firft  conful- 
ting  their  idols,  by  means  of  the  prieft,  who 
feldom  prophefies  ill ;  but  generally  encou¬ 
rages  them  to  expeft  fuccefs,  and  they  in- 
tirely  rely  on  his  word,  exaflly  performing 
his  directions :  and  he  never  fails  to  oblige 
them  to  offer  up  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  fwine 
or  fowl  to  his  idol,  and  fometimes  clothes, 
wine  and  gold,  according  as  the  perfon  is 
in  wealth  ;  fo  that  all  turns  tOj  his  advan¬ 
tage,  the  whole  falling  to  him,  except  the 
garbage,  or  leaft  valuable  part  of  the  of¬ 
fering,  befides  the  money  given  for  his  mi- 
niftry. 

Juggling  If  the  prieft  is  willing  more  fully  to  fa- 
tsiththe  j-jsfy  the  offerer,  he  puts  the  queltions  to 
the  idol  in  his  prefence,  one  of  thefe  two 
ways  :  the  firft  is,  by  a  bundle  of  about 
twenty  fmall  pieces  of  leather,  among  which 
he  binds  fome  other  fuch  like  trafh,  where¬ 
with  he  fills  the  above-mentioned  wooden 
pipe  or  horn  *,  fome  of  thofe  denoting  good 
fuccefs,  and  others  bad.  Thofe  the  prieft 
fliuffles  together  feveral  times,  and  if  the 
firft  of  them  appear  often  together,  he  al- 
fures  the  fuppliant  of  a  good  event.  The 
fly  priefts  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen,  never  fail, 
by  their  flight  of  hand,  'to  make  which  they 
pleafe  of  the  leathers  to  come  together :  or, 
if  they  think  fit  to  order  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  prefage  may  be  unlucky,  it  is  only 
to  extort  greater  oferings  and  rewards,  on 
pretence  of  appeafing  the  angry  idol  •,  but 
all  tends  only  to  double  their  own  profit. 

Another.  The  fecond  way  is,  by  a  fort  of  wild-nuts, 
which  the  prieft  pretends  to  take  up  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  let  fall  again  *,  which  he  counts, 
and  makes  his  prediction  from  the  numbers, 
either  even  or  odd  ;  and  thus  he  impofes  the 
greateft  abfurdities  on  them,  to  pick  their 
pockets  :  and  tho’  the  event  fhows  the  falf- 
hood  of  his  prediction,  he  is  never  without 
an  excufe  to  bring  him  off.  He  alledges  ei¬ 
ther  the  ceremony  was  not  rightly  perfor¬ 
med  ;  fomething  was  omitted,  or  negligent¬ 
ly  done  *,  for  which  reafon  the  idol  is  in- 
cenfed,  and  therefore  the  undertaking  has 
been  thwarted  or  difappointed  ;  and  any 
fuch  excufe  goes  down  glibly  with  the  filly 
people,  who  are  fo  far  blinded  with  the  opini¬ 
on  of  thefincerity  and  fanCtity  of  thofe  crafty 
priefts,  that  they  never  fufpeCl  the  fraud*, 
and  this  even  in  matters  which  concern  the 
whole  nation  :  for  tho*  the  whole  country  be 
ruined  by  the  falfhood  of  the  prieft’s  predic¬ 
tions,  ftill  his  credit  and  reputation  is  fafe  *, 
and  if  their  prophecies  happen  to  hit  right, 
then  they  are  fure  to  be  well  rewarded,  and 
their  perfons  refpeCfed  as  the  wifeft  and 
moft  holy  men  in  the  univerfe. 


Begging  Success  of  Idols. 

F  a  fiflier-man  has  met  with  ill  fuccefs  minfijhing, 
his  bufinefs,  he  concludes  his  idol  is  dif- 
pleafed,  for  having  been  denied  fomething  ; 
and  prefently  repairs  to  the  prieft  to  make 
his  peace,  and  beg  the  idol  will  give  a  blef- 
fing  to  his  labours,  during  the  reft  of  the 
feafon,  giving  him  fome  gold  in  hand  for 
that  fervice.  Then  the  prieft  orders  his 
wives  to  drefs  themfelves  very  fine,  and  to 
walk  round  the  town,  clapping  their  hands 
and  howling,  in  a  hideous  manner  *,  after 
which,  they  proceed  to  the  fea-fide,  where 
they  take  boughs  from  the  confecrated  tree, 
call’d  AJfianafn,,  which  is  peculiarly  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  fifhery,  each  of  them  ftanding 
there  with  a  bough  twifted  about  her  neck 
till  the  prieft  comes  to  them,  beating  a 
fmall  drum  *,  which  he  continues  to  do  for 
a  confiderable  time,  to  incline  the  fea-deity 
to  commiferate  his  fuppliands  condition. 

Laftly,  he  turns  his  wives  about,  muttering 
fome  words  by  fits,  and  then  ftrews  fome 
millet  in  the  fea,  for  the  ufe  of  the  deity, 
who  they  believe,  after  the  performing  of 
this  ceremony,  and  receiving  the  offering, 
will  bear  the  offerer  company  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  procure  him  good  fifiiing.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  commonly  happens  in 
Auguft  and  Settember,,  when  the  prieft  well 
know'S,  that  there  is  great  plenty  of  fifn,  and 
vaft  quantities  are  daily  caught  *,  andyet  thofe 
fuperftitious  people  attribute  their  future 
fuccefs  to  their  offerings,  having  worfliipp’d 
the  fea-deity. 

Etnanuel  de  Faria  e  Soifa,  author  of  theCharader 
Life  of  Don  John  II.  giving  a  ftiort  account 
of  the  Portugnefe  fettlement  at  Mina,,  fpeaks  ^ 
thus  of  the  Blacks  on  that  coaft.  Their  gods 
are  whatfoever  is  prodigious,  or  they  never 
fav/  before.  No  nation  in  the  univerfe  is 
more  addidted  to  the  vanity  of  foorhfiying 
and  lots  ;  the  way  they  ufe  to  know  any 
thing  thereby,  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  event 
is  falfe.  They  judge  of  it  by  the  manner 
of  fome  ftraws  filling  from  their  mouth. 

They  all  converfe  with  the  devil,  and  bear 
very  great  refpedl  to  forcerers,  who  making 
their  advantage  of  that  reputation,  grow 
haughty,  and  deceive  the  people  with  thofe 
follies,  in  which  they  are  enfnared  by 
the  devil.  It  is  neverthelefs  remarkable 
in  thofe  Pagans,  that  they  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  religious  in  keeping  their  oaths,  and 
may  be  an  example  to  Catholicks.  They 
believe,  that  whofoever  breaks  his  oath, 
will  immediately  die  :  which  opinion  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  miracle  God  wrought  there  in 
former  ages,  by  one  of  his  fervants,  who, 
as  thofe  people  have  received  by  tradition, 
preaching  the  gofpel  of  Christ  among 
the  Sacanees  (1  fuppofe  the  author  means 
xhtAccanees)  the  moft  polite  people  of  that 
part  of  Africa,,  was  unhappily  killed,  not- 
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withftandiiig  the  affurance  they  had  given 
him,  upon  their  moft  folemn  and  execrable 
oaths  ;  and  it  pleafed  God  that  all  who  had 
a  hand  in  that  martyrdom,  did  furvive  their 
perfidioufnefs  but  a  few  hours.  From  that 
time  they  have  had  extraordinary  regard  to 
an  oath,  and  it  is  become  hereditary,  and 
generally  obferved  by  them  all. 

They  are  furthermore  true  and  well  in¬ 
clined,  infomuch,  that  good  manners  are 
far  more  prevailing  among  them,  than  good 
wholefome  laws  among  many  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is,  that  their  law-fuits  are 
not  tedious,  but  generally  decided  by  the 
elders,  and  men  of  note,  upon  the  affeve- 
ration  of  the  plaintif,  or  the  confelTion  of 
the  defendant.  There  is  no  crime  or  offence 
fo  great,  but  what  is  redeemable  for  money  ; 
and  none  is  ever  punifhed  with  death,  un- 
lefs  he  have  often  relapfed  into  the  fame 
fault. 

What  has  been  laid  above, of  a  holy  man’sha- 
ving  preached  the  gofpel  among  rheJccanees, 
in  former  ages,  and  his  being  treacheroufly 
put  to  death  by  fome  of  that  nation,  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  confidering  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  chriftian  churches  there  was  in  the 
north  of  Africa.,  and  in  Ahijfinia.,  whence 
fome  zealous  miffioners  might  have  ventured 
into  Guinea.,  to  propagate  the  chriftian  faith  ; 
or  fome  of  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  fled 
from  thofe  parts  fouthward  into  Africa.,  du¬ 
ring  the  horrid  perfecution  of  the  Arian 
Vandals. 

Oblations  To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  the 
to  find  fervice  to  the  idol,  for  finding  of  gold,  is 

gold.  performed  every  morning,  when  they  go 
out  for  it,  and  confifts  only  in  throwing 
handfuls  of  water  over  their  heads,  and 
muttering  fome  Vv^ords ;  and  laftly,  fpitting 
into  the  water. 

Houfhold  For  houfhold  gods  they  fet  up  at  their 
doors  little  ftaves  hooked  atone  end,  which 
the  prieft  fells,  when  he  has  confecrated 
them  on  a  large  ftone,  thatis  fandlified  and 
dedicated  to  that  ufe  firmly  believing  their 
houfes  are  thereby  fecured  from  all  ill  ac¬ 
cidents. 

ofering  to  The  proper  offering  to  their  country 
them.  houfhold  gods,  confifts  in  hens,  which 
they  ficrifice  on  the  leaves  of  the  confe- 

I  crated  tree,  cut  in  feveral  figures,  and  then 

tear  them  in  pieces,  turning  about  to  each 
other,  fome  faying,  Mecufa,  Mecufa,  figni- 
fying,  do  me  good  ^  and  others  anfwering, 
Auz'j^,  Au'zy,  good  be  to  you. 
ofemgsof  When  a  king,  or  chief  of  a  country,  or 
town,  perceives  his  revenue  to  fink,  and 
that  the  merchants,  who  ufed  to  pay  toll 
and  cuftoms,  have  taken  another  way,  thro’ 
fome  other  dominions,  he  prefently  caufes 
the  confecrated  tree  to  be  well  furnifhed 
with  provifions  and  liquor,  and  fends  to  the 
priclts  to  repair  to  the  place,  to  confult 


the  idol,  whether  the  merchants  will  comeBARBor. 
again  thro*  their  lands  or  not.  The  priefts 
put  the  queftion  to  the  idol  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  Firft,  they  make  a  heap  of  wood- 
afhes,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  pluck  or 
cut  a  branch  of  the  facred  tree,  over  which 
they  mutter  fome  words,  and  then  fpit  on 
the  barkol  it  ;  and  taking  up  fome  of  the 
afhes,  one  of  them  wets  and  befmears  the 
faces  of  the  reft  with  it,  making  many  odd 
geftures  and  grimaces,  till  one  of  them,  by 
appointment,  altering  his  voice,  as  if  the 
idol  fpoke,  delivers  the  oracle’s  anfwer. 

Men  and  women  have  each  of  them 
their  peculiar  idols,  one  for  a  happy 
livery  when  with  child  ;  another  for  the 
head-ach  *,  another  for  the  fever  or  ague 
others  for  venereal  difeafes  •,  for  the  worms, 
to  preferve  them  from  being  drowned,  and 
from  robbers  abroad  and  at  home  ;  for 
preventing  ftorms  in  their  voyages  at  fea, 
and  fo  ad  mfiniium,  for  or  againft  all  the 
cafualties  that  attend  human  nature.  Thus 
they  aferibe  innumerable  virtues  to  their 
idols,  and  confequently  pay  them  fo  much 
honour  and  reverence,  as  to  make  vows  to 
them,  and  obferve  fafts ;  fo  that  one  Black 
will  vow  never  to  eat  any  beef,  another  no 
mutton,  another  no  white  hens,  and  ano¬ 
ther  no  fifh  during  his  whole  life.  So  one 
will  abftain  for  ever  from  brandy,  another 
from  palm-wine,  and  nothing  can  prevail 
with  them  to  break  thofe  vows,  any  more 
than  the  Reccabites  would  the  ordinance  of 
their  father  Jonadab  •,  and  they  pofitively 
believe  he  would  infallibly  die  that  fliould 
be  guilty  of  fuch  an  offence. 

Upon  any  unfeafonable  weather,  as  over-  Vrayers  for 
much  rain,  occafioning  floods,  or  drought, 
a  whole  town  or  country  will  commonly^ 
join  in  religious  exercifes.  The  chief  men 
then  aflemble,  and  advife  with  the  priefts 
what  is  to  be  done  to  remove  that  publick 
calamity  *,  and  what  they  diredl,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  put  in  execution,  through  the  whole 
country,  a  cryer  making  proclamation  •,  and 
whofoever  prefumes  to  tranfgrefs  the  ordh 
nance,  is  feverely  fined. 

Worship  in  Groves  with  Drums,  &c. 

I. moft  every  town  or  village  has  ne.2LrGroves 
to  it  a  fmall  confecrated  grove,  to  which 
the  governors  and  people  frequently  refort, 
to  make  their  offerings,  either  for  the  pub- 
lick,  or  for  themfelves.  No  Perfon  dares 
defile  them,  or  cut,  break  or  pull  any  of 
the  branches  off  thofe  trees ;  the  tranfgreffor, 
befides  the  ufual  piiniffiment,  dreading  to 
incur  the  curfe  of  the  whole  nation. 

Generally  at  all  their  devotions  the  prieft, 
or  fome  one  of  the  company,  beats  a  drum  mufick. 
or  timbrel,  and  fings  to  it  j  and  upon  more 
publick  folemnities,  they  add  other  inftru- 
ments.  So  the  ancient  Ifraelites  ufed  drums 
^  *  and 
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BARBOT.and  timbrels  in  their  feafts  and  folemnities, 
as  we  read  in  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judg.  xi.  34. 
PfalAxy'm.  26.  and  cl.  4.  which  they  accorn- 
panied  with  dancing.  And  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  in  the  firft  ages,  before  they  had  either 
ark  or  temple,  Tor  their  religious  aflemblies, 
ufed  to  retire,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
to  fome  fields,  groves,  or  mountains  to 
pay  their  religious  duty  to  the  fupreme 
~  deity  •,  judging  thofe  by-places  the  mod:  con¬ 
venient,  as  being  folicary,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  worldly  bufmefs,  and  therefore  fitter 
for  raiding  up  their  minds  to  divine  contem¬ 
plation.  Thus  Abel  and  Cain  offered  their 
facrifices  in  the  fields,  Gen.  iv.  g.  Ifa/ac  ufed 
to  repair  to  the  fields  in  the  evening  to  me¬ 
ditate,  Ib.  xxiv.  63.  Elias  on  mount  Carmel  ; 
John  the  Baptifi  in  the  defait  of  Judea  j  and 
even  Jesus  Christ  prayed  in  the  garden 
of  olives;  and  St.  Peter  on  t\\z  houfe-top. 

The  ancient  pagans  allb  affedled  to  retire  to 
mountains,caves,  grottos,  woods  and  groves, 
to  worfhip  their  falfe  gods  *,  and  to  this  day 
at  the  Gold  Coafi^  many  of  the  Blacks  refort 
to  the  open  fields,  three  or  four  of  them 
together,  to  pray  to  their  idols,  commonly 
attended  by  a  prieft,  with  a  drum  hanging 
at  his  heck. 

Sabbath. 


as  alfo  that  their  priefts  are  forcerers  or  ma¬ 
gicians,  who  converfe  with  evil  fpirits,  by 
whofe  means  they  pretend  to  foretel  future 
events, and  perform  other  extraordinary  mat¬ 
ters,  which  is  as  falfe  as  the  other.  This 
notion  came  from  the  Portuguefe.,  who  gave 
thofe  priefts  the  name  of  FeitiJfero5.i  which 
they  ftill  retain,  and  fignifies  forcerers  ;  and 
this  they  did  becaufe  thofe  people  being 
idolaters,  and  worfhipping  very  deformed 
figures,  they  concluded  them  to  be  devils  ; 
and  the  extravagant  ceremonies  performed 
by  the  priefts,  they  looked  upon  as  witch¬ 
craft.  But  it  is  certain  thofe  priefts  have 
no  other  conjuration  than  to  delude  the 
people,  and  get  what  they  can  by  them, 
thro’  a  perfuafion  that  what  they  do  proceeds 
from  God  ;  and  their  ignorance  makes  them 
fwallow  any  fraud,  as  fomething  above  the 
common  caufe  of  nature. 

Thus  we  read  kAc.  that  the^’^on 

Samaritans.,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
were  pofTefs’d  with  an  opinion  of  Simon  Ma¬ 
gus.,  who  had  fo  gained  them  by  his  en¬ 
chantments,  that  they  admired  him  as  a 
worker  of  prodigies. 

Even  fo  the  Eg'jptian  magicians,  in  the  Egyptian 
days  of  Mofes.,  had  fully  perfuaded  that"^^^*^^' 
nation,  that  there  was  a  fupernatural  virtue 
in  them  for  doing  wonders,  Exod.  vii.  & feq^. 


"I^Hatfoever  opinions  the  Blacks  enter- 
Reltgious  VV  concerning  the  deity,  we  find 

tion.  every  where  keep  one  day  in  the  week 

l^oly  ;  which  is  every  where  Fuelday.,  except 
at  Anta^i  where  they  obferve  Friday.,  as  the 
Mal^ometans  do.  This  feftival  or  fabbath, 
they  call  Dia  Santo.,  that  is  holy-day  ;  but 
it  is  none  of  their  own  language,  and  they 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Portuguefe,  as 
they  have  many  other  words.  That  day 
the  fifhermen  never  go  out  a  fifhing,  nor 
do  the  peafants  carry  any  provifions  to  the 
markets,  but  only  deliver  to  the  king,  or 
the  Caboceiro,  or  magiftrate  of  a  town,  the 
palm-wine,  which  they  caufe  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  inhabitants.  Merchants 
and  fadlors  are  allowed  to  go  aboard  fhips 
in  the  road,  becaufe  of  the  fhort  ftay  they 
generally  make  at  one  place  ;  elfe  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  break  their  fabbath.  In 
fome  parts  they  are  not  fo  rigid,  but  allow 
all  forts  of  work  to  be  done  as  on  other 
days,  except  fifhing. 

I  have  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the  veneration 
the  Blacks'  pay  to  their  idols,  and  of  the  re- 
fpedf  they  generally  fhow  to  their  minifters 
or  priefts,  as  the  interpreters  of  their  oracles 
and  ordinances ;  I  fhall  conclude  with  an  ob- 
fervation  concerning  thofe 

Ministers  or  Priests. 

Triefts  no  C  O  M  E  authors  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
conjurers.  fu.ide  the  world  that  the  Blacks  worfhip 
the  devil, which  I  have  fliown  to  be  a  miftake  j 
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/i  S  to  the  Guinea  pintiks  in  general, 
ting  afide  their  frauds  and  impoftures  in 
regard  of  religion,  and  for  deluding  the 
people,  they  are  men  of  a  grave  and  fober 
behaviour,  and  live  very  regularly  in  all 
refpedts,  being  like  Reccabites,  under  a  vow 
never  to  drink  palm-wine. 

The  function  is  hereditary  in  their  families,  Priepmd 
fome  of  them  boafting  of  very  great  anti-  hereditary. 
quity  in  their  tribe,  which  contributes  very 
much  to  render  them  more  honourable 
among  the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and 
great  men  of  every  nation,  who  carry  them- 
felves  very  difcreetly  towards  them,  to  gain 
their  favour,  that  they  may  be  always  ready 
to  gain  them  the  good-will  of  their  idols, 
believing  that  the  laid  priefts  can  do  much 
with  them. 

They  are  commonly  clothed  in  thecoarfeft  clothing. 
Leyden  fayes,  or  Coefueld  linen,  which  is 
wrapped  about  their  waifts,  and  hangs  down  < 

to  their  legs,  with  a  loofe  fcarf  over  it,  and  ■ 

the  reft  of  their  body  naked.  They  adorn  | 

their  necks  with  firings  of  the  bones  of  ;■ 

broiled  fowl  ;  and  about  their  legs,  like  t 

garters,  have  knotted  threads  of  the  confe- 
crated  tree,  intermixt  with  bugles.  ii 


Banishing  of  the  Devil.  || 

T  Have  already  obferved,  that  the  Blacks 

in  general  believe  there  is  a  devil,  and  1 

that  he  often  does  them  much  mifehief  •,  for 

which  ' 
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which  reafon  they  have  a  folemn  appointed 
time  yearly,  in  every  country,  to  banifh 
him  all  their  towns  and  villages.  The 
people  of  jdxifn  and  jfnta  ufe  the  moft  cere¬ 
mony  about  it,  which  is  as  follows.  Firft 
they  keep  publick  feafting  for  eight  days 
fuccefiively,  in  every  town,  all  which  time 
is  fpent  in  finging,  (kipping,  dancing,  and 
all  forts  of  mirth  and  frolicks  j  and  during 
the  faid  time,  every  perfon  has  his  full  li¬ 
berty  to  defame  all  others,  either  by  ling- 
ing  or  telling  their  faults,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  from  the  king  to  the  (lave  *.  and 
this  they  are  fare  to  do  continually,  with¬ 
out  any  offence  taken,  nor  is  there  any  other 
way  to  flop  their  mouths,  than  filling  them 
with  plenty  of  liquor  5  wJiich  has  fo  good 
an  effed:,  that  they  will  turn  their  railing 
into  commendations,  extolling  the  perfon 
who  has  been  fo  bountiful  to  them. 

The  next  morning  after  the  folemnity 
expires,  they  hunt  out  the  devil,  with  hor¬ 
rid  and  difmal  cries  and  howling,  all  the 
multitude  running,  and  throwing  ftones, 
(ticks,  or  any  thing  they  meet  with,  even 
to  excrements,  as  thick  as  hail,  at  the  de¬ 
vil,  as  they  fancy,  and  continue  fo  doing 
till  they  think  they  have  drove  him  quite 
out  of  the  town,  and  fo  return  home  highly 
pleafed  with  their  expedition  j  and  for  the 
more  fecurity,  that  the  evil  fpirit  (hall  not 
return  to  their  houfes,  the  women  walhand 
fcour  all  their  wooden  and  earthen  velTels 
very -clean,  £hat  they  may  be  free  from  filth 
and  that  fpirit. 

In  the  moft  fouthern  cold  parts  of  yf- 
merica,  there  are  Indians^  who  worfhip  the 
devil,  whom  they  call  Epnamon^  that  is 
potent  but  the  heathens  of  Axim  feem 
only  to  fear  him.  Thofe  of  the  countries 
of  Ango'j  and  Congos  in  the  Lower  Ethio- 
call  upon  the  evil  fpirits,  making  great 
fires  before  their  figures.  The  people  of 
the  iftand  of  Madagafcar  pay  them  ado¬ 
ration,  that  they  may  do  them  no  harm, 
taking  little  notice  of  good  fpirits.  The 
Inihs^  or  prieftelfes  of  the  ifiand  Formofa^ 
on  the  coafl  of  Ghina^  in  twenty  two  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  pretend  to  drive  away 
the  devil  with  their  Japonefe  cymiters,  ma¬ 
king  a  hideous  noife  and  doleful  cries,  which 
they  fay  frights  him,  and  he  drowns  him- 
felf  in  the  next  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Anta 
tell  us,  they  are  often  plagued  by  a  giant, 
who,  they  fay,  is  a  mifchievous  god,  and 
has  one  fide  found,  atld  the  other  rotten  ; 
which  if  any  perfon  happen  to  touch,  he 
dies  immediately.  They  are  very  ftudious 
to  appeafe  him,  and  to  that  purpofe  lay 
out  thoufands  of  pots  or  troughs,  with  eata¬ 
bles,  all  about  the  country,  and  take  care 
continually  to  fupply  them, 

V  o  V* 


This  expelling  of  the  devil  is  one  of  their  Barbot. 
moft  (blemn  feftivals,  as  is  another,  which 
they  call  the  Fair,  commonly  falling 
the  end  of  their  harveft. 

Computation  of  Time< 

H  E  Blacks  generally  make  their  com‘^ 

^  putation  of  times  and  feafons  by  the 
moon,  and  by  her  know  the  proper  fea- 
fons  for  fowing,  for  which  reafon  they  pay 
that  planet  a  particular  veneration  ,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  long  fince  brought 
by  the  Europeajis,  among  whom  they  have 
converfed,  to  divide  time  into  years,  months, 
weeks  and  days,  giving  every  day  of  the 
week  its  proper  name,  in  their  own  language; 
but  the  inland  people  divide  their  time  into 
lucky  and  unlucky. 

Of  Idolatry  in  generaU 

T  Shall  conclude  this  chapter  of  the  religloti 
and  idols  of  the  Blacks,  with  the  follow- 
ing  digrelTion,  concerning  the  fource  and 
original  of  the  idolatry-  o(  the  Gentiles  of 
Nigritia,  Guinea,  and  the  Lower  Ethiopia^ 
as  well  as  of  all  other  Pagans. 

Laban  had  hx^feraphims, or  mtelar  deities,  ifraelircs 
whom  he  called  his  gods,  and  were  his  houf-  madeiMu 
hold  gods, being  reprefentations  of  Noah  and 
Sher?i,  Mdcab  made  feraphims,  or  tutelar 
gods,  to  draw  a  blelTing  from  heaven  on 
his  houfe.  Judges  xw\\.  AndthemanMf 
cah  bad  an  houfe  of  gods,  and  made  an  Ephod 
and  Teraphim,  and  confecratedone  of  his  fonSi 
who  became  his  prieji,  ver.  13.  and  faid',  Now 
I  know  the  Lord  will  do  me  good. 

The  king  of  Babylon  ftcod  at  the  parting 
of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways, 
and  enquired  of  the  Feraphims,  or  idols, 
for  they  are  fynonimous  it  being  the  cuftom 
in  thofe  days  to  fet  up  the  Feraphims  in 
niches,  or  cavities,  where  two  roads  met, 
as  tutelar  gods  of  the  high-ways.  Feraphhn 
fignifying  preferving  and  healing  gods  j 
they  are  Dii  fervatores  &  fojpitatores. 

The  Feraphims,  or  Seraphims  in  Egypt, 
were  figures,  having  a  human  head,  without 
a  body,  arms,  or  other  limbs,  it  being  ufuai 
among  the  Egyptians  to  make  fuch  repre¬ 
fentations.  \ 

I  have  feen  fuch  figufes  at  Sierra  Leond, 

Rio  Sejiro  and  Mina,  as  appears  in  the  cuts  roads. 
relating  to  the  defeription  of  thofe  countries , 
and  they  were  fet  up  in  the  roads,  under 
little  hutSi  The  idols  of  the  northern  people, 
near  Nova  Zembla,  (poken  of  before,  were 
carved  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees  in  the 
open  fields.  Thofe  puppets  mentioned  in  the 
defeription  of  Mina,  and  the  idol  of  the 
Act  a  Blacks,  there  difeourfed  of,  were  no 
other  than  the  refemblance  of  human  heads, 
without  any  body  or  limbs. 

M  m  in  m  ' 
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Bakeot.  The  people  of  Loango,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  have  alfo  their  idols,  fet  up  under 
little  roofs,  or  in  niches,  on  the  roads,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  city  of  that  name,  or  others,  to 
which  they  pay  a  religious  worlhip  as  they 
pafs  by. 

HsujJjold  The  ancient  Romans  had  their  Lares,  or 

gods.  houfhold  gods,  juft  at  the  entrance  into 
their  houfes,  as  the  Blacks  have  on  the  Gold 
Coafi,  at  Fida,  and  in  moft  other  parts  of 
Guinea,  and  xdat  Lower  Ethiopia.  Nor  had  the 
Romans  Lares,  only  to  protedt  their  houfts, 
but  others  alfo  fet  up  on  the  high-ways,  as 
protedlors  to  travellers  •,  and  thofe  were 
called  Diz  Viales,  or  Dii  Compitales.  So  the 
people  of  Guinea  have  their  gods  on  the 
roads  and  about  the  country,  as  tutelarsof 
thofe  places. 

M.  Jurieu,  in  his  critical  hiftory  of  the 
crood  and  bad  dodlrines  and  worftiips  which 
were  in  the  church,  from  Adam  down  to 
JesusChrist,  Partin,  pag.  458, and 459, 
makes  a  digreftion  upon  the  word  Teraphim, 
and  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  the  pagans  gave 
to  their  idols,  and  that  by  Feraphuns .  they 
did  not  mean  the  great  God,  but  fome  fingu- 

lar  perfons  of  note  departed,  whom  they  had 
deified.  He,  for  inftance,  fuppofes  Laban's. 
Eeraphims  to  have  been  the  images  of  Noah 
and  ^hem  \  as  the  Lares  of  the  Romans  re- 
prefented  their  anceftors,  and  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  perfons  of  their  families,  which  were 
peculiarly  confecrated  and  worfliipped  as 
aods.  He  then  ftiows  how  thofe  Terapbims 
were  imitated  from  the  oracle  of  the  Cheru- 
hims,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  inftru- 
ments  of  magick,  among  the  eaftern  nations. 


A  'commentator  on  i  Cor.  x.  20,  and  21. idols  devils, 
fays,  that  many  of  the  heathen  deities,  whom 
they  ferved  in  their  idols  were  wicked  fpirits, 
as  in  Levit,  xvii.  7.  And  they  Jhall  no  more 
offer  their  facrifices  unto  devils,  &c.  Deut.  | 

xxxii.  17.  Fhej  facrificed  unto  devils,  not  to-  \ 

God.  And  tho’  they  often  pretended  thereby  ; 

to  honour  men  deceafed,  or  other  creatures,  ; 

or  even  fometimes  the  fupreme  creator,  as 
in  AAs  xvii.  23.  and  Rom.  i.  21.  yet  were 
thev  reputed  to  render  that  fervice  to  the 
devil,  becaufe  he  v^'as  the  inventor  and  pro¬ 
moter  thereof-,  and  that,  by  fuch  adls  God 
was  not  honoured,  but  rather  provoked. 

This  may  fuffice  to  convince  fome  perfons  Guineans 
who  will  argue,  that  the  fervice  the  people  t^okters. 
of  Guinea  do  to  their  idols  is  not  idolatry, 
in  a  ftridl  fenfe,  becaufe  they  do  not  wor- 
ftiipthemas  gods,  nor  even  the  devil  him-  , 

felf,  tho’  they  dread  him  fo  very  much,  • 

as  has  been  faid  before i  for  confirming  where^ 
of,  I  ftiall  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  i 

chap.  X.  19,  20.  What  fay  I  then?  that 
the  idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  offered  in 
facrifice  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  But  I  fay  that  the 
things,  which  the  Gentiles  facrifice,  they  facrifice 
to  devils,  and  not  to  God.  Others  alfo  have 
been  of  opinion,  fpeaking  of  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  that  they  might  attain  to  life  ever- 
lafting,  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
fupernatural  Being,  and  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
of  reward  and  punifhment  after  this  life ; 
but  Navarette  very  juftly  fays,  that  fuch 
doftrine  cannot  be  defended  or  taught  by 
found  apoftolical  mifti oners. 


72^  END  of  Third  Book. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAP.  1. 


Of  the  Slave  Coafl:  in  general.  Soko  kingdom^  Rio  da  Volta.  Goto  hng' 
dof7t.  Little  Popo.  Qreat  Popo.  French  fa^ory  there y  8cc. 


IN  the  former  book,  which  was  all  of 
the  Gold  Coafl^  I  laid  down  its  extent 
along  the  diore,  from  RiodeSweiro  da  Cojla, 
to  La'j.^  in  the  Lempi  country. 

In  this  fourth  book,  I  am  to  treat  of  the 
Slave  Coajl,  fo  called  by  the  Europeans^  be- 
caufe  the  whole  trade  there  confifts  in  Haves 
and  gold,  purchafed  merely  by  chance,  in 
an  inconfiderable  quantity. 

'Ehe  Slave  Coast. 

H  E  fea-faring  Europeans  extend  this 
'*■  Slave  Coafly  to  Rio-LagoSy  in  Beniny 
where  it  lofes  its  name  •,  the  adjacent  coaft 
being  that  of  Great  Benin :  and  beyond  it 
the  coaft  of  Douwerrey  ftretching  to  cape 
Fermozoy  towards  the  fouth  •,  and  from  this 
cape,  to  Rio  del  Rey  eaft  ;  and  thence  com- 
pafling  fouth,  as  far  as  cape  Lope~GonzaleSy 
beyond  the  Mquatory  forms  the  gulph  of 
Guineay  or  the  Bight :  thus  ftretching  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  a 
bow,  from  Voltay  the  beft  part  whereof,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  Camarones  river,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph,  might  be  well  accounted  the 
Slave  CoaJiy^.s  affording  vaft  numbers  of  Haves 
in  trade,  efpecially  at  new  and  old  Calabar, 
and  fo  on  to  Rio  del  Rey.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  trad;  of  land  along  the  fea  be¬ 
twixt  and  Rio  da  Volta,  might  as  well  be 
reckon’d  a  part  of  the  Gold  Coajiy  the  coun¬ 
try  affording  now  and  then  fome  little  gold 
in  traffick :  and  it  was  on  that  account, 
that  in  my  original  French  manufcripts, 
and  in  the  map,  or  chart  annexed,  I  made 
the  Gold-Coaji  extend  from  Rio  de  Sweiro 
da  Cofiay  to  Rio  da  Volta  looking  upon  that 
as  its  true  extent,  and  affigning  two  famous 
large  rivers  for  its  limits. 

But  this  being  of  very  little  or  no  con- 
fequence,  and  our  Englijh  and  Dutch  fea- 
faring  people  reckoning  it  otherwife,  I  re- 
linquiHi  my  former  opinions,  and  fubmit 
to  theirs,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  for  them  I 
write  ',  and  now  enter  on  the  fubjed;  of  the 
Slave  Coajiy  commonly  reputed  to  extend 
from  Lay,  to  Rio  Lagos. 

This  comprehends  the  coaftsof 

Sokoy  CotOy  PopOy  Fida  and  Ardra,  the  fub- 
jed:  of  the  following  defcription. 


Soko  Kingdom. 

HIS  kingdom  extends  on  the  weft  to  a  country 

Occa,  a  village  eaft  of  Lay,  and  on  of  little 
eaft,  to  Rio  da  Volta,  along  the  coaft  on 
ocean.  How  deep  it  runs  inland,  I  could 
not  learn,  being  a  country  of  little  com¬ 
merce  with  Europeans,  unlefs  by  chance  : 
fome,  efpecially  Portuguefe,  touch  at  its 
maritime  places,  viz.  Angulan,  Briherqu, 

Baya  and  Aqualla,  either  to  provide  corn, 

(maiz)  of  which  it  affords  great  plenty  *, 
or  to  purchafe  Accany  cloths,  which  the 
Accaneez  people  bring  thither  from  their 
country,  when  the  inland  roads  are  clear 
from  robbers,  and  make  a  very  confiderable 
profit  by  that  trade  ;  but  that  country  is 
feldom  free  from  fuch  villains. 

The  Negroes  of  Volta  and  Goto  likewife 
come  to  Soko  by  fea,  when  they  are  informed 
that  fome  European  Hiips  make  any  ftay 
there,  and  bring  fome  quantities  of  Haves. 

The  natives  of  Soko  are  moftly  \\ui\yindi- Hmbmd- 
men,  and  fcarce  mind  any  other  employ- 
ment  befides  that  and  fifhing  ;  tho*  fifliery 
there,  as  well  as  at  the  former  weftern  coafts, 
as  far  as  Acra,  turns  to  little  or  no  account. 

Very  few  of  them  ever  have  any  gold,  un¬ 
lefs  it  be  the  Acra,  Lampi,  and  Aquamboez 
Blacks,  who  are  fettled  among  them  with 
their  families,  of  which  there  are  a  pretty 
many  ;  as  well  as  at  Lay,  Ningo,  Cincko, 
and  fo  to  Pompena,  ovPonni,  weftward. 

Befides  the  four  mentioned  villages  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Soko  coaft,  there  are  feveral 
hamlets  and  cottages  intermixt  between 
them  on  the  fea-fhore,  but  of  no  manner 
of  confideration. 

Some  authors  account  this  country  as  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lampi ;  whofe  prince, 
as  I  have  laid  in  the  fecond  book,  bears 
the  title  of  king  of  Ladingcour. 

The  maritime  part  of  Soko  is  flat  and 
low,  rifing  gradually  as  it  runs  up  inland, 
and  is  very  woody. 

Rio  da  Volta, 

WA  S  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe  for  its 
rapid  courfe  and  reflux.  Its  fpring, 
according  to  a  very  modern  author,  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  Akam,  bordering  fouthward  on 

that 
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BARBOT.th?tof  Gago^  in  nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
running  thence  through  the  country  of 
Tafou,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  mines  of 
gold  and  fo  downward  fouth,  through 
that  of  ^ahou^  Aboura^  Ingo^  and  others. 
The  coaft  about  it  is  flat  and  Icfw,  but  up 
the  land  it  rifes  into  hills  and  very  deep 
mountains.  The  fliore  is  bordered  all  along 
with  a  fine  large  Tandy  ftrand,  forming  fe- 
veral  little  bays,  having  nine  fathom  deep, 
about  a  league  out  to  fea.  The  land  is 
pretty  open  for  fome  miles,  on  either  fide 
of  the  river,  where  you  fee  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  palm-trees,  Handing  at  equal  di- 
fiancesl'rom  each  other  ;  the  country  farther 
up  is  all  woody„  or  covered  with  flarubs 
and  bufliy  trees. 

Hard  to  he  This  Hver  is  not  eafily  feen  from  fea,  un^ 

feen  from  or  fix  EngUJJj  miles  diftance, 

^  *  from  the  top-maft  heads,  whence  only  it 
appears  to  be  a  fine  and  large  river,  dif- 
charging  its  waters  very  violently  into  the 
ocean  ;  but  you  cannot  perceive  the  leafl: 
opening,  till  you  come  within  a  league  of 
the  fhore,  where  it  flaows  a  fmall  opening, 
or  mouth,  and  the  rufhing  and  ftrongftream 
that  gullies  out,  has  but  a  fmall  palTage : 
for  though  this  river  is  very  wide  within, 
a  trad;  of  land  or  point,  which  fome  pre¬ 
tend  is  an  ifland  athwart  its  mouth,  as  the 
Dutch  maps  have  it,  renders  the  entrance 
into  the  fea  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  pafiable 
only  with  canoes,  but  twice  in  the  year, 
and  that  commonly  in  April  and  November^ 
at  which  times  the  weather  is  not  fo  boifte- 
rous  at  the  coaft,  as  in  the  rainy  feafons. 
Dangerous  I  Jay  one  night  at  anchor  north  by  weft 
eatrunce.  of  this  river,  in  a  yacht,  in  eighteen  fathom 
wlter,  muddy  ground,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  found  the  yacht  was  driven  northward, 
from  eighteen  to  thirteen  fathom,  in  five 
hours  time  i  whereas  naturally  the  tide 
lliould  have  driven  it  to  the  fouthward, 
fines  it  generally  runs  that  way  from  Eelta^ 
with  an  incredible  rapidity, fo  as  you  find  the 
frefii  out  to  fea,  in  ten  fathom  depth,  the 
water  looking  white  ;  and  carrying  great 
numbers  of  trees  along  with  it,  at  fome  fea¬ 
fons  of  the  year,  which  fticking  faft  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  occafions  very  high 
fwellings,  and  terrible  furges. 

It  is  natural  enough  td  believe,  that  by 
reafort  of  the  widenefs  within,  and  the  vb- 
lent  reflux  of  this  river,  the  ebb,  which 
paftes  thro*  that  fmall  mouth,  muft  be 
much  ftronger  than  if  it  had  as  large  an 
entrance  into  the  ocean  as  the  river  is  wide. 
This  violent  elib,  meeting  with  the  waves 
of  the  fea,  whbh  by  the  fteady  winds  from 
(buthweft,  and  fouth,  are  forced  upon  the 
fhore,  mull  needs  caufe  horrid  and  dread¬ 
ful  fwellings,  or  furges  on  the  ocean,  which 
renders  the  navigation  of  that  river,  after 
the  rainy  feafon,  fo  perilous,  that  it  is  not 


pofllble  to  perfuade  the  Blacks  to  venture 
even  with  canoes. 

The  beft  mark  I  can  give  to  difeover  the 
mouth  of  EoUa  from  the  fea,  is  a  fmall 
wood,  Handing  on  the  eaft  point  of  it,  tho* 
it  feems  at  a  diftance  to  be  all  continent. 

All  the  Butch  maps  we  have,  as  well  as 
the  EngliJJj^  reprefent  the  fhore  about  P'oltay  map, 
efpecially  for  fome  leagues  weft  of  its  mouth, 
to  be  faced  with  a  ihgh  large  bank  of  fand  j 
for  avoiding  of  which,  moft  European  fhips, 
bound  from  Lay  to  E'lcla  or  Ardray  com¬ 
monly  fteer  wide  of  the  coaft,  ten  or  twelve 
leagues;  which,  if  they  knew  better,  they 
would  not  do,  fince  it  lengthens  their  navi¬ 
gation  :  for  there  is  no  other  Ihoal  or  bank 
but  a  very  fmall  one,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  juft  eaft  of  the  river’s  mouth  ;  which 
is  omitted  in  the  maps  above  mentioned, 
beginning  exactly  at  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
channel,  or  paflage  of  the  river.  So  that 
any  ftiip  whatever  may  very  fafely  fail  from 
Layy  along  the  coaft  of  Soko  and  VoltUy  fteer- 
ing  diredly  at  a  league  and  half  diftance 
from  fliore,  at  moft. 

There  is  another  bunk  of  fahd  athwart 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  nature  of  a 
bar ;  which  rendring  the  water  more  ftiallow, 
contributes,  witli  the  violent  reflux,  and  the 
narrownefs  of  the  palfage,  to  the  horrid 
fwclling  and  furges  I  have  mentioned.  And 
I  remember  to  this  purpole,  that  the  then 
Butch  general  of  Minay  Verhouterty  fup- 
pofing,  as  he  did,  I  was  making  obfervations,' 
and  new  difeoveries  on  the  Guinea  Co  aft  y  in 
the  yacht  I  was  embarked  on,  when  I  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  Minay  as  has  been  faid  before, 
and  perceiving  I  was  very  inquifitive  about 
every  thing  relating  to  Guineay  as  we  were" 
difeourfing  together,  advifed  me,  as  to  this 
river  of  VcltUy  by  no  means  to  venture  to 
carry  the  yacht  into  ir,  as  being  the  moft 
perilous  thing  I  could  do,  even  at  that  very 
time  when  he  fpoke  to  me,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  April  y  and  confcquently  the  fitteft 
feafon  of  the  year  for  pafting  up  it  trade 

a  yacht.  But  in  the  courfe  of  our  conver*^^^'® 
fation,  fome  time  after,  forgetting  what  he  ° 
had  faid  before,  added,  that  he  ufed  now 
and  then,  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  to 
fend  floops  to  Voltay  which  brought  back 
fome  quantities  of  flaves  and  cloths  ;  which, 
as  he  told  mfe,  the  natives  buy  of  the  Ah'ftft- 
nianSy  and  NubianSy  with  whom  they  have  a 
free  commerce,  by  means  of  this  river  run¬ 
ning  up,  always  very  wide  and  large,  a  vail: 
way^  inland,  towards  the  north  north-eaft : 
but  it  is  choaked  in  fome  of  the  upper  part 
of  its  channel,  by  falls  and  clif  ts,  as  the  Blacks 
report.  He  fhow’d  me  fome  of  thofe  cloths, 
which  are  not  unlike  borders  of  needle  tapef- 
try  *,  but  I  fuppolc  the  trade  of  this  river  is 
of  no  great  advantage,  fince  the  HollanderSy 
who  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 

have 
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have  no  fettlements  there :  or  it  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  dangers  of  navigating  that 
river. 

The  Vortuguefe  trade  there  fometimes, 
and  carry  away  a  few  flaves,  fome  elephants 
teeth,  and  Indian  wheat,  whereof  there  is 
great  plenty  *,  but  little  or  no  gold,  the  na¬ 
tives  fcarce  knowing  that  metal. 

The  coaft  from  Lay  to  Volta,  ftretches 
call  by  north,  and  fometimes  eaft  by  fouth, 
feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues.  The  Dutch 
Dutch  maps  lay  it  down  north-eaft,  and  north-eaft 
mapsfalfe.)^y  eaft,  about  twelve  Dutch  miles.  But 
they  are  miftaken :  for  I  had  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  nice  obfervations  in  failing 
along  the  coaft,  in  a  yacht,  in  fix  or  feven 
fathom,  not  far  from  Ihore,  where  we  faw 
feveral  fires  all  along  it  from  Lay  to  that 
place  ;  it  being  then  the  fowing  feafon  for 
Indian  wheat. 

The  coaft  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Rio 
da  Volta,  to  cape  Montego,  or  Monte  da  Ra- 
foxa,  runs  eaft  fouth-eaft  almoft  four  leagues; 
the  village  Hova  being  feated  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  weft  from 
the  mount ;  and  has  for  a  mark,  a  thick, 
large  and  lofty  wood,  on  the  north-eaft  of 
it.  The  fand  of  the  founding  is  there  as  fine 
as  duft. 

Goto  Kingdom. 

H I  S  is  the  kingdom  of  Goto,  which,  as 
I  have  faid  before,  is  reckoned  to  begin 
weft  from  Rio  Volta,  and  extends  on  the 
fea-fide  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Goto,  or 
Verhou,  about  fixteen  leagues  or  better  eaft- 
ward:  has  been  the  refidence  of  the  king  of 
Goto,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  town. 

lx  tent  of  From  Galo  Montego  eaft  ward,  the  coaft 
Goto.  forms  a  great  bulging  of  ten  leagues,  from 
point  to  point,  to  cape  St.  Paolo,  near 
which  ftands  the  village  ^lila,  which  is 
to  be  known  from  the  fea  by  a  fmall  thicket 
or  wood,  over  which  three  palm-trees  rife. 
lorm  of  Xhe  founding  there  is  extremely  fine  fand, 
the  coafi.  fiiore  very  great  fwelling  waves, 

which  hinders  the  natives  from  coming  out 
on  board  Ihips.  The  fhore  of  the  bulging 
above-mentioned,  appears  broken  through  in 
many  parts,  and  the  land  within  marfliy 
and  watry,  as  it  is  all  along  from  Volta  hi¬ 
ther*,  and  feems  to  be  a  large  continued 
lake,  out  of  which,  about  the  middle  gufiies 
out  a  little  river,  which  does  not  flow  out 
into  the  fea,  but  is  difcernable  by  the  trees 
ftanding  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  and  by  feveral 
fmall  iflands  in  the  lake. 

The  Goto  Goaji,  from  cape  St.  Paolo,  to 
cape  Monte,  runs  eaft  north-eaft,  the  land 
low,  flat,  level  and  open,  or  at  beft  having 
here  and  there  fome  fhrubs.  Near  this  cape 
appears  a  feparation  in  the  Ihore,  as  of  a 
river  ;  one  fide  of  which  is  low  and  open,  and 
VoL.  V. 


on  the  other  fide,  it  is  fomewhat  a  rifing  Barbot 
ground,  with  many  round  huts  or  houfes, 
ftanding  near  the  ftrand  but  no  canoes  ever 
come  out  from  thence,  the  natives  having 
little  or  no  commerce  with  Europeans.  The 
village  Bequoe  is  nor  far  from  that  place. 

The  kingdom  of  Goto  is  not  extraordinary 
populous,  and  like  to  be  lefs,  by  reafon  of 
its  wars  with  their  next  neighbours  of  Popo. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  pretty  civil 
to  ftrangers,  as  well  as  their  king  *,  tho*  fome 
pretend  they  were  formerly  of  a  more  fa- 
vage  and  fottifli  temper  than  moft  of  the 
Blacks  are. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  tolerably  ftoreds’oi/. 
with  cattle,  palm,  or  wild-coco,  of  which 
laft  it  produces  a  vaft  quantity  :  the  foil  is 
otherwife  flat,  very  fandy,  dry,  barren,  and 
void  of  all  other  trees. 

The  rivers  afford  the  inhabitants  good 
ftore  of  fifh,  but  no  fea-fifh  is  feen  there, 
becaufe  of  the  horrid  breaking  of  the  fea, 
all  along  the  fea-fhore,  which  makes  it  im- 
pradlicable  for  any  canoes  to  go  in  or  out. 

Thenativeshave  a  veryinconfiderable  trade  Cotos 
in  flaves,  of  which  it  is  but  feldom  they  can^^'’^’* 
afford  any  good  number  together,  and  thofe 
they  moft.ly  fteal  from  the  upland  country, 
and  difpofe  of  them  on  board  fome  Europe¬ 
an  fhips ;  efpecially  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
refort  thither  more  than  any  others  :  fo  that 
there  are  few  wealthy  men  among  the  Gotos, 
and  the  generality  being  very  poor,  many 
of  them  turn  ftrolling  robbers  about  the 
country,  and  do  much  mifchief.  f 

This  nation  is  in  a  fort  of  confederacy 
with  that  of  Aquamboe,  which  will  now  and 
then  on  occafion  affift  them  with  fome  forces 
in  time  of  war.  Their  oeconomy,  politicks 
and  religion  are  much  the  fame  as  on  the 
Gold  Goaji  *,  only  they  have  here  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  idols:  and  as  to  their dialedl,  it  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  that  of  Acra. 

Little  Popo. 

ROM  cape  Monte,  in  the  country  of  Extent. 
the  Gotos,  to  little  Popo,  the  coaft  ex¬ 
tends  north  eaft  about  five  leagues,  all  flat 
land,  very  fandy  and  barren,  with  only  tsurren. 
fome  few  flirubs  here  and  there. 

Little  Poy;:?  is  a  fmallcountry,  but  bearing 
the  title  of  a  kingdom,  fituated  betwixt  thole 
of  Goto,  and  great  Popo,  on  the  fea-fide  *,  its 
extent  up  the  inland  I  know  not.  The 
country  is  flat,  without  hills  or  trees,  and 
fo  extraordinary  fandy,  that  the  Blacks  can 
drefs  no  viiftuals,  but  what  is  full  of  fand. 

The  foil  isfo  barren,  that  the  natives  muft 
be  fupplied  with  moft  necelTaries  for  life  from 
Fida.  They  are  alfo  incredibly  plagued  of 
with  rats,  which  are  extraordinary  nume- 
rous.  The  town  of  little  Popo  is  feated  on 
the  Ihore,  four  leagues  weft  of  grand  Pop^ 
and  near  a  fmall  rivex  or  creek. 
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Barbot.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  remains 
the  little  Acra  people,  who  lived  under 
the  Dutch  fort,  Crevecceur^  from  whence 
they  have  been  lately  driven  by  the  A- 
quamhoes  nation,  as  I  have  obferved  before. 
Tho’  this  country  is  not  very  populous,  the 
natives  are  very  bold  and  warlike,  and  often 
at  variance  with  the  Goto  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  little  Peyo  live  rnoftly 
upon  plunder,  and  the  Have  trade  ;  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  theCi'/^^z;?^,  their  neighbours, in  coni- 
mitting  abundance  of  outrages  and  robberies, 
by  means  of  which,  they  encreafe  in  riches  and 
trade  •,  which  however,  is  not  fo  very  confi- 
derable,  as  to  afford  a  large  cargo  of  flaves 
in  a  little  time,  but  requires  fome  months. 
Knavijl)  To  this  purpofe,  it  is  their  common  prac- 
people.  tice  to  affure  the  fupercargo,  or  comman¬ 
der  of  a  trading  fhip,  when  they  come  firft 
aboard,  that  they  have  a  flock  of  flaves  a- 
fhore  ;  but  it  is  only  to  draw  him  aft  ore, 
which  if  they  can  do,  they  will  detain  him 
fome  months,  and  fleece  him  well :  for  they 
are  the  mofl:  deceitful  and  thievift  of  any 
Blacks.  Sometimes  it  happens  according  to 
the  fuccefs  of  their  inland  excurfions,  that 
they  are  able  to  furnift  two  hundred  flaves 
or  more,  in  a  very  few  days. 

The  Portugue[e.y  of  all  European  nations, 
have  the  mofi  conftant  commerce  with  little 
Popo  notwithftanding  they  are  heavily  a- 
bufed  and  cheated  by  the  inhabitants,  be- 
caufe  the  Portuguefe  commonly  have  very 
forry^oods  to  compofe  their  cargo,  which 
will  h^  take  fo  well  at  other  trading  ports 
of  the  Slave  Coajf  as  there  :  and  thofe  Blacks 
being  naturally  fraudulent,  have  fo  often 
cheated  and  amufed  the  Engltjh^  Danes  and 
Hollanders.,  that  they  feldom  now  will  call 
at  that  place  to  traffick  ;  which  obliges  the 
natives  to  fliift  as  well  as  they  can  with  Por¬ 
tuguefe  commodities. 

Their  politicks,  oeconomy  and  religion, 
are  much  the  fame,  as  what  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  Blacks  at  Acra^  as  being  but 
lately  fled  from  thence  thither,  for  fmdlu- 
ary  againfl:  the  violent  outrages  of  their  im¬ 
placable  enemies  the  Aquamhoes. 

There  is  an  incredible  number  of  rats, 
•'^ery  troublefome  in  many  refpedls  to  the  in- 
liabitants,  and  much  more  to  travellers, 
who  are  not  ufed  to  them.  It  is  reported, 
that  in  the  village  of  Rowdill,  in  the  ifland 
of  Harries.,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland.,  the  natives  were  much  troubled 
with  rats,  which  detlroy’d  all  their  corn, 
milk,  butter  and  cheefe,  i^c.  that  they 
could  not  exdrpate  thofe  vermin  for  fbme 
time,  by  all  thi  ir  endeavours.  A  confide- 
rable  number  of  cats  was  employ’d  for  that 
end,  but  were  ftill  worfted,  and  became 
perfeclly  faint,  becaufe  over-power’d  by  the 
rats,  who  were  twenty  to  one.  At  length 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  of  more  fagacity 


than  the  reft,  found  an  expedient  to  renew 
his  cat’s  ftrength  and  courage  *,  which  was 
by  giving  it  warm  milk,  after  every  en¬ 
counter  with  the  rats :  and  the  like  being 
given  to  all  the  other  cats,  after  every  bat¬ 
tle,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  they  left  not 
one  rat  alive,  notwithftanding  the  great 
number  of  them  in  the  place. 

If  this  is  effeblual  to  deftroy  rats,  it  may 
be  very  ufeful  aboard  ftips,  where  we  are 
commonly  fo  much  peftered  with  that  mif- 
chievous  vermin  :  for  they  pilfer  and  carry 
away  any  thing  they  can  come  at,  even 
breeches,  ftockings,  kpc.  and  will  often  bite 
men  in  their  cabbins,  and  foul  on  their  fa¬ 
ces  i  nay,  they  are  even  fo  large  and  fo  bold, 
that  they  have  aflfaulted  my  grey  and  blue 
parrots  in  the  night,  kill’d  fome,  and  almoft 
eaten  them  up,  tho’  the  ftip  I  was  in  w'as 
new  from  the  flocks  for  the  voyage. 

Great  Popo. 

ROM  this  port  to  that  of  great  Popo, 
or  Popoh.,  eaft  of  it,  is  about  five  leagues. 

This  place  is  eafily  known  coming  from  weft 
to  it,  by  two  flags  that  are  conftantly  dift 
play’d  there,  at  the  beach  on  either  fide  of 
the  river  Tary.  That  on  the  eaft  point  is 
the  Dutch  flag,  that  nation  having  a  lodge 
there  •,  the  other  a  white  flag,  the  natives 
fet  up  on  the  weft  point  of  the  river,  when 
they  perceive  ftips  coming  from  the  weft- 
ward.  You  fee  by  the  chart  of  great  Popo 
in  the  print,  how  the  river  2lzry,  by  the  7l 
Portuguefe  c'PiYd  Rio  do  Poupou.,  is  fituated  ; 
and  the  town  Popo  Handing  in  an  ifland, 
formed  by  morafles  and  bogs:  for  which 
reafon,  the  Portuguefe  call  it  Eerra  Anegada., 
i.  e.  drowned  land,  and  ox.\\trs,Eerra  Gazel- 
la.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  parcels, 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river  do 
Poupou  is  choaked  with  a  bar,  of  eafy  accefs 
and  recefs  with  bar- canoes. 

The  natives  of  this  ifland  have  ftarce 
any  dwelling-places,  befides  the  great  vil¬ 
lage  where  the  king  of  Popo  commonly  re- 
fides  :  and  the  country  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
becaufe  of  the  perpetual  incurfions  of  the 
Fida  Blacks  ;  who  labour  continually  to 
reduce  (htPopo  men  to  the  obedience  Continual 
the  king  of  F:da,  to  whom  it  did  former- 
ly  belong,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  efiect  it.  The  town  of  Popo.,  being 
in  an  ifland,  in  the  midft  of  the  river, 
they  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  floats  to 
come  at  them  *,  and  tlie  Popo  people  keeping 
chemfelves  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence, 
often  repulfe  the  Ftdaftans^  and  their  auxi¬ 
liaries,  with  great  lofs. 

This  continual  war  hinders  the  Popoftans 
from  cultivating  their  lands  quietly  ;  where¬ 
by  they  very  frequently  want  provifions, 
and  would  ftarve  if  they  were  not  fupply’d 
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from  Fidci  for  their  money,  tho*  their  ca¬ 
pital  enemies-,  intereft encouraging  thtFida 
Blacks  to  furnilh  them  with  neceffaries,  not- 
withftanding  the  fevere  fines  and  punifiiment 
they  incur  from  their  fovereign  the  king  of 
Fida^  on  that  account. 

Whilft  this  petty  kingdom  of  great  Popo, 
l3y  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Os  Poupos^  wasfub- 
je6t  to  the  king  of  Ardra  (for  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  reckoned  to  be  in  the  ancient 
country  dfa^  as  well  <is Fida,)  the  Ardra- 
fian  language  being  (till  ufed  at  Popo,  with 
very  fmall  alteration,  and  the  government 
upon  the  fame  foot  i  it  had  but  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  fade  with  Europeans^  the  king  of  Ar¬ 
dra  obliging  them  to  carry  all  the  Oaves 
they  got  to  Ardra,,  in  order  to  receive  his 
toll,  which  probably  may  have  induced  the 
Popofians  to  revolt  from  him,  and  preferve 
themfelves  free  and  independent :  and  by  this 
their  policy  they  have  drawn  a  good  trade 
to  Popo  ever  fince  ;  infomuch,  that  at  fome 
times  they  are  able  to  make  up  a  large  car¬ 
go  of  Oaves  in  a  few  days,  taking  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  cauris,  iron,  bugles,  linen, 
and  other  forts  of  European  goodsi 

All  trading  Oiips  there  commonly  adjuO; 
the  price  of  Oaves  on  the  one  fide,  and  of 
European  goods  on  the  other,  with  the  kino- 
of  great  Popo\  and  if  no  Oiips  come  thither, 
they  fell  to  thofe  of  little  Popo.  But  their 
greateft  profit  accrues  from  the  fiOiery  of 
their  river,  and  trading  with  the  fiOi  in  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  prefen t  king  of  Popo  is  a  tall  well- 
fliaped  man,  having  fomething' in  his  mien 
above  the  common  Blacks:  h?  is  generally 
dreOed  in  a  long  gown  of  brocadel,  an  ofier 
cap  on  his  head,  and  very  much  refpedled 
by  his  people.  It  is  the  cuftom  there  for 
the  king  always  to  eat  by  himfelf. 

His  houfe  or  palace  is  very  large,  con- 
fifting  of  abundance  of  fmall  huts  round 
his  apartment  which  is  in  the  remoteft  part 
of  all  the  buildings,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  to  come  at  it,  you  muft  pafs  thro’ 
three  courts,  each  having  a  guard  of  fol- 
diers  in  the  farthermoft  of  which,  are  the 
king’s  lodgings,  adorned  with  a  pavillion, 
which  ferves  the  king  to  converfe  with  the 
principal  men  of  the  nation,  and  his  own 
officers. 

This  prince  has  many  handfome  women, 
two  of  whom  ftand  always  by  him,  with 
fans  in  their  hands,  to  cool  him.  Hefpends 
the  beft  part  of  the  day  in  fmoaking  tobac¬ 
co,  and  talking  either  with  his  own  wives, 
or  with  his  officers,  or  other  notable  per- 
fons  of  the  country. 

His  wives  are  maintained  in  the  palace, 
with  variety  of  meat,  fowls,  rice  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

In  1682,  he  maintain’d  war  againft  the 
Blacks  Monte  ox  Goto,  and  thofe  of 
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who  oblged  him  to  make  peace  with  thellARBoT. 

ing  oy  Fida.,  to  avoid  being  fubdued  bv^^V^ 
their  joint  forces :  and  fome  time  after,  he 
joined  in  league  with  the  king  of  Fida,  to 
attack  the  country  of  Goto  ^  but  how  they 
Iped,  1  was  never  told. 

The  natives  of  great  Popo  are  much  WktThievty. 
their  neighbours  of  little  Popo,  and  of  Goto, 
living  moftly  upon  plunder,  being  naturally 
thieves  by  profeffion  ;  efpecially  when  got 
drunk,  they  fieal  any  thing  they  can  come 
at  rrom  friends  or  foes :  which  temper  in 
them,  has  hindred  any  Europeans  but  the 
Dutch,  from  fettling  a  fadory  at  Popo  ;  and 
brought  them  alfo  to  have  the  king  to  adjuft 
matters  of  commerce  betwixt  them  and  his 
lubjeds,  being  bound  to  make  good  any 
irr  gularities  of  this  kind  to  each  party  ;  in 

imic-ation  of  the  pradice  ufed  at  Fida  and 
Ardra. 

Tht  Popofians,  1  ike  all  other  have  Pr/./?.. 
gieat  faith  in  their  priefls,  which  are  there 
call’d  Domine.^  They  go  commonly  drefled 
mi  long  white  frock,  always  carrying  a 
Itaft  crooked  at  one  end  ;  and  each  trading 
fnip  muft  pay  the  Domine  a  certain  toll, 
by  way  of  free  gift,  which  encourages  the 
Blacks  to  difpatch  the  Europeans  as  quick  as 
poflible ;  conceiting  that  the  priefts  beino- 
fo  well  paid,  will  ufe  all  their  intereft  with 
the  deities  of  the  fea,  to  favour  them  with 
calms  and  good  weather,  that  fo  they  may 
with  the  greater  facility  and  fafety  carry 
goods  and  flaves  to  and  from  the  fhips 
to  the  land,  and  thence  on  fhip-board  again, 
without  being  overfet  in  their  canoes.  And 
when  they  fhip  off  flaves  in  their  canoes, 
they  have  a  prieft  ftanding  by  at  the  beach, 
who  ftrews  fand  over  the  flaves  heads,  that 
their  deities  may  preferve  them  from  bein^ 
overfet  in  paffing  the  bar. 

T  he  houfes  at  great  Popo  are  built  in  the 
fame  form  as  at  Cabo  Verde.  The  inland 
country  abounds  in  fundry  fruits  and  roots, 
and  in  cattle,  poultry,  Cdc.  Near  thefhore 
the  land  is  all  over  marfhy  and  fwampy, 
as  has  beenobferved  already,  and  confequent- 
ly  flat  and  low. 


Fida. 


pROM  Popo-grande  to  the  port  of 
the  coaft  extends  about  five  leagues  eaft 
north-eaft,  the  little  town  of  Oby  or 
lying  betwixt  both  places  on  the  ftrand* 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  eaft  of  a  little 
river  that  falls  into  the  fea  ;  the  coaft  all 
along  almoft  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of  the 
mighty  furf. 

The  village  Goulain-ha,  with  fome  other 
hamlets  and  cottages,  are  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tary,  which  runs  down 
fxoxnxht  Ardra  country,  thxo*  Fida,  to  the 
ocean  at  Great  Popo,  within  the  land,  all 
along  the  fhore,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
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Barbot.  mile  diftance,  but  fo  fliallow,  that  it  is 
fordable  every  where  *,  and  by  its  overflowing 
and  flat  banks,  forms  the  morafles  and 
fwamps  we  fee  for  feveral  leagues  together, 
extending  within  the  fhorefrom  Greai  Popo, 
to  through  the  land  of  Fida. 

Above  Conlain-ba  is  the  town  Jackain., 
on  the  banks  of  another  river,  which,  as  it 
extends  into  the  country  of  Jrdra,  grows 
more  and  more  (hallow,  till  at  laft  it  is  quite 
dry,  as  if  it  were  loft  in  the  fands.  All 
the  above-named  villages  belong  properly 
to  the  country  of  Fida^  and  are  not  eafily 
perceived  from  fea,  but  from  the  top-mafts 
of  (hips,  when  failing  near  the  (hore. 
land-  The  beft  mark  to  avoid  over-ftiooting 
marks  at  the  port  of  Fida,  which  is  called  by  the 
Fida.  French,  La  Praye,  is  in  failing  from  before 
Popo-grande,  to  fteer  along  the  fhore,  till 
you  fee  in  the  eaft  four  or  five  large  trees 
ftanding  feparately  on  the  land,  forming 
a  fort  of  a  grove  together  ;  and  farther 
eaftward,  a  little  houfe  on  the  beach,  near 
to  which  is  fet  up  a  pole  or  ftaff,  for  a  flag, 
and  about  the  houfe  there  are  ufually  feveral 
canoes  fet  dry :  and  having  brought  the 
pole  to  bear  north,  then  caft  anchor,  as 
being  the  beft  ground  *,  for  fomewhat  far¬ 
ther  eaft  there  are  abundance  of  ftones 
under  water,  which  will  fpoil,  and  even 
cut  the  cables. 

The  French  (flips  bound  to  tflis  port  com¬ 
monly  fire  a  gun,  when  they  come  about 
three  leagues  eaft  of  Popo,  asa  fignal  to  the 
French  factor,  refiding  at  Fida,  which  they 
call  Juyda,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach  *,  and  the  faid  faftor  fends  immedi¬ 
ately  fome  fervant  to  the  beach,  to  hoift 
up  the  white  flag  :  and  I  believe  the  Englijh 
faftor,  refiding  there,  does  the  fame,  when 
(flips  of  his  nation  appear  at  weft  ;  the  ftaff 
being  common  to  them  as  it  happens. 
Dangerous  This  place  is  extremely  dangerous,  either 
landing,  to  land  at,  or  to  get  out  of  it,  becau(eofthe 
dreadful,  horrible  furf  of  the  fea,  near  the 
fhore,  which  people  cannot  pafs  through 
without  running  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  or 
at  beft  great  trouble  at  all  times  of  the  year  •, 
it  being  impofiible  to  prevent  being  dafhed 
all  over  with  the  foam  of  the  waves :  but 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  in  April,  May, 
June  and  July,  the  rainy  time,  for  the  break¬ 
ing  is  then  fo  violent,  and  the  furges  of  the 
fea  fo  very  high,  by  the  (hallownefs  of  the 
water,  that  it  is  a  faying  here,  he  ought  to 
have  two  lives  who  ventures,  and  efpecially 
in  that  feafon.  There  happen  frequently 
very  difmal  accidents,  by  the  overfetting 
of  the  bar-canoes,  tho*  ever  fo  well  mann’d  *, 
whereby  many  perfons  are  drowned,  great 
quantities  of  goods  are  loft,  and  the  canoes 
often  (flattered  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 
For  when  they  happen  to  overturn,  or  the 
fea  breaks  into  them,  full  of  people,  the 


sreateft  part,  even  the  rowers,  are  either 
drowned  or  devoured  by  the  monftrous 
(harks  which  fwarm  amongft  the  fwelling 
waves  of  the  ocean  *,  tho’  generally  the  rowen, 
who,  for  the  moft  part,  are  Mina  Blacks, 
the  moft  (killful  of  all  the  Blacks,  by  their 
dexterity  in  fwimming,  may  perhaps  fave 
themfelves.  Such  accidents  happen  there  al- 
moft  every  day  in  that  feafon,  and  there 
is  no  European  fa<ftor,  or  fupercargo,  but 
what  lofes  confiderably  thereby  in  goods 
or  (laves,  carried  to  and  fro  befldes  that  it 
frequently  retards  the  dilpatch  of  their  (flips. 

In  thofe  fame  months  the  tide  fets  from 
the  eaft  fo  violently,  that  no  boat  or  (flallop 
can  ftem  it  by  rowing,  but  they  are  forced 
to  fet  them  along  by  (ticking  their  pole  in 
the  ground ;  which  is  another  obftru<ftion 
that  detains  (flips  there  twice  as  long  as  is 
necelfary  to  trade,  efpecially  for  (laves. 

V^ere  things  otherwife,  and  the  accels  to,  i 

and  recefs  from  the  Iflore  no  more  perilous 
and  tedious  than  it  is  at  many  ports  of  the 
Gold  Coafi,  it  would  be  a  perfed  pleafure  to 
drive  much  bufmefs  there  •,  for  when  once 
landed  fafe,  the  charming  profped  the 
country  alfords  from  all  parts  at  about 
two  Englijh  miles  from  the  ftrand,  is  a 
mighty  fatisfadion  to  the  traveller,  cafting 
his  eyes  about  to  behold  the  pleafantneis 
of  (b  fine  and  well-inhabited  a  country, 
after  the  dreadful  hazards  he  has  run  in 
coming  to  it  t  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  lodges  of  the  Englijh  and  French  . 

African  comp?in\ts,  are  feated  near  the  vil-^»i^Freiici 
hgePelleau,  Ibmewhat  beyond  the  morafs  ! 

and  the  country  from  thence  to  the  water- 
fide,  for  two  miles,  being  all  flat,  low  and 
marfliy,  we  are  generally  carried  thither 
from  the  port  on  men’s  (lioulders,  in  a  ham¬ 
mock,  faftened  to  a  pole  *,  the  bearers  being 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  all  the  way,  by 
frefh  porters,  who  in  fome  places  are  almoft 
up  to  their  (lioulders  in  the  water  of  the 
fwampy  grounds :  but  the  fellows  are  (o 
ftrong,  and  lb  well  (killed  in  that  work, 
that  at  fuch  places  they  lift  up  the  pole,  ^ 
holding  it  much  above  their  heads,  on  the  I 
palms  of  their  hands,  and  thus  fecure  the 
perfon  carried  in  the  hammock  from  being 
wet. 

The  French  fadory  at  Pilleau,  was  efta- 
bl idled  by  one  Carolof,  in  the  feryice  of  | 
the  French  Wejl- India  company,  with  the 
confent  of  the  king  of  Fida,  and  the  favour 
of  prince  B''I)e  in  1671.  who  befldes  granted 
him  the  permifTion  of  trading  in  this,  and 
the  Ardra  country,  that  part  of  Ardra, 
which  borders  on  the  ocean,  having  then 
revolted  againft  its  fovereign,  and  put  itfelf 
under  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  Fida, 
which  very  much  obftrudedthe  (laves’  trade, 
who  thereby  could  not  be  (flip’d  off  ziOffra, 
a  town  on  the  river  of  Ardra. 
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T  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  to 
infert  the  hiftory  of  that  fettlement. 
The  diredlors  of  the  French  Weji-India 
company  being  refolved  to  fettle  a  factory 
at  Ardrat  fent  thither  in  1669,  the  Ihips 
JuJtice  and  Concord^  commanded  by  Du 
Bourg  •,  and  Carolof  for  their  agent:  putting 
aboard  a  handfome  prefent  for  the  king  of 
Ardra^  confifting,  among  other  things,  of 
a  fine  gilt  coach,  with  fuitable  harnefiTes  ; 
which  that  king  received  from  Carolof,  with 
great  fatisfaftion,  and  immediately  caufed 
a  permiflion  of  commerce  with  the  French 
nation  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  his 
country  they  paying  his  duties  as  the  Hol¬ 
landers  had  don;  for  twenty  years. 

The  Dutch  chief  fadlor  there  growing  jea¬ 
lous  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French^ 
thwarted  it  as  much  as  he  could  •,  which  fo 
incenfed  the  French^  that  one  thing  happen¬ 
ing  after  another,  on  that  account,  the 
fadors  of  the  two  nations  fell  out  about  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  of  which  the  French 
factor.  Marriage^  made  his  complaints  to 
the  king  of  Ardra  •,  who  being  unwilling 
to  difpleafe  \hs.Dutch^  who  had  drove  a  great 
trade  in  his  dominions,  and  paid  him  very 
confiderable  cuftoms  for  a  long  time,  he 
behaved  himfelf  fo  artfully  in  the  quarrel, 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  rival 
fadors  remained  unadjufted. 

About  the  fime  time  that  prince  fent 
ov4r  to  France^  in  the  fliip  Concord^  Matteo 
LopeZy  a  Blacky  one  of  his  minifters  of  flare, 
and  interpreter,  as  his  embaffador  to  the 
king  of  France  \  who  accordingly  took  fliip- 
ping  at  Offra^  with  three  of  his  wives,  and 
as  many  of  his  children  *,  a  retinue  of  fix  or 
feven  other  Blacks^  and  the  king  of  Ardra's 
prefen ts,  of  a  very  fmall  value  and  was 
fet  afhore  at  Dieppe  in  France^  on  the  third 
of  December.  Thence  proceeding  to  Paris., 
with  his  retinue,  he  was  admitted  to  audience 
by  the  king,  at  the  palace  of  Les  Fbuille- 
ries^  and  afterwards  mainuined  all  the  while 
he  flaid  itParis,  at  the  charge  of  the  French 
company,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  commerce  at  Ardra  \  and  was  fent  back 
to  that  country  by  the  way  of  Havre  de 
Grace.,  in  the  fhip  St.  George.,  with  confi¬ 
derable  prefents  for  his  mafter  from  the  king 
of  France.,  which  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  Carolof',  then  returning  into  Africa 
in  the  fame  fhip,  he  landed  at  Ardra  on  the 
firfl:  of  Odioher  1671. 

When  arrived  there,  Lopez  pretended 
that  the  prefents  for  his  mafter  ought  to 
be  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  de¬ 
liver  them  ;  which  Carolof  would  not  con- 
fent  to,  fufpecling  he  would  divert  fome 
part  to  his  own  private  ufe,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  the  crafty  Black  had  defigned  to 
do.  His  refufal  fo  incenfed  the  Black  em- 
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bafTador,  that  he  employed  all  his  intereftBARsoT. 
in  the  country  againft  the  French^  and  much 
diftradled  their  affairs,  till  atlaft  Carolof '^2,% 
obliged  to  take  other  meafures,  till  he  could 
fpeak  with  the  king  of  Ardra  \  who  was  then 
bufy  appeafing  a  civil  war  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  which  had  flopped  all  the  pafles 
for  carrying  down  the  flaves  to  Offra^  fo 
that  lefs  than  two  hundred  flaves  were  fent 
down  in  fifteen  months  •,  a  thing  fo  pfejudi- 
cial  to  the  Dutch  trade,  that  five  of  their 
fhips  were  fent  back  empty  to  Mina. 

having  before  drove  fome  trade  atprench 
Great  Popo^  fettled  there  a  faftory  of  Kisfaaory  at 
nation,  by  permiffion  of  the  Black  king, 
upon  condition  he  fhould  pay  that  prince 
the  value  of  twenty  eight  flaves,  for  each 
flip’s  cargo  the  French  afterwards  took  in 
there,  whereas  he  had  contradled  to  pay 
an  hundred  at  Offra.  Going  from  Popo 
to  Ftda,  the  king  of  that  country  gave 
him  a  very  favourable  reception,  granting 
him  the  liberty  of  trading  in  his  kingdom, 
with  aflijrance,  that  he  would  always  pro- 
t^di  t\it  French  nation  and  intereft  :  where¬ 
upon  he  refolved  to  fix  the  French  faftory 
at  Fiday  removing  it  from  Ardra.,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  king  his  mafter’s  prefents  to  be 
fent  back  to  France. 

Another  reafon  which  induced  Carolof  to  ’Weapon  for 
fettle  the  French  fadlory  at  Fida.,  was 
caufe  the  roads  from  Savi  to  Ardra  were 
then  open,  by  which  means  great  numbers 
of  flaves  were  brought  down  to  Fida  \  the 
king  of  Ardra  permitting  them  to  pafs  thro* 
his  territories,  thereby  to  punifh  and  curb 
his  rebellious  fubjedls,  he  making  his  own 
advantage,  whilft  they  were  deprived  of  the 
flave-trade  at  Offra. 

Thus  was  the  fa6lory  fettled  there  foe  Duty  f aid. 
thz  French  fVef -India  Qompd-ny.,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  over  by  the  fame  to  the  Se¬ 
nega  company,  which  at  this  time  keeps 
there  a  chief  fadlor  and  a  recolet  friar,  as 
chaplain  to  the  French  nation,  and  has  only 
one  iron  gun  at  the  gates,  for  falutes,  when 
occafion  offers.  The  faid  Senega  company 
pays  to  the  king  of  Fida.,  the  value  of 
twenty  five  flaves  for  the  duty  of  every  fhip 
that  trades  there,  and  for  the  liberty  of 
wooding,  watering  and  vidualling. 

The  goods  carried  afhore  from  ^dooird.  charge  of 
the  company’s  fhips,  are  convey’d  on  thQ^^eriage. 
backs  of  flaves,  from  the  fhore  to  the 
French  fadlory  •,  the  expence  whereof  a- 
mounts  to  the  value  of  five  or  fix  flaves 
for  a  cargo,  and  as  much  for  the  hire  of 
canoes,  from  the  fhip  to  the  beach.  Men 
there  work  very  cheap,  and  will  keep  upon 
a  trot,  with  a  hundred  weight  on  their 
heads  fo  that  a  White  man  can  fcarce  keep 
up  with  them,  tho*  he  carries  no  burden. 

Each  load  from  the  fhore  to  the  French  or 
Enfftjh  faftories,  cofts  commonly  from  eight 
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Barbot.  to  twelve  pence,  according  to  its  bulk  and 
weight,  which  is  always  exadly  propor¬ 
tioned. 

The  king  The  rate  in  trade  is  generally  adjufted 
trades firfi.y^ixh  the  king,  and  none  permitted  to  buy 
or  fell  till  that  is  proclaimed  whereby  he 
referves  to  himfelf  the  preference  in,  all 
dealings,  he  for  the  moft  part  having  the 
greatell  number  of  flaves,  which  are  fold 
at  a  fet  price,  the  women  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
cheaper  than  the  men.  This  done,  and 
the  king’s  cuftoms  paid,  as’above  mentioned, 
the  fadtor  has  full  liberty  to  trade,  which 
is  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  by  the 
king’s  cryer. 

Shells  the  The  moft  ufual  difference  between  the 
mofi  valu-  European  and  the  Fida  merchants,  is,  when 
emoney.  will  not  give  them  fuch  goods  as 

they  demand,  efpecially  Bougies  and  Cauries, 
which  are  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
what  they  are  moft  fond  of ;  but  commonly 
this  is  adjufted  by  paying  part  in  Cauries^ 
and  part  in  other  goods :  becaufe  flaves 
bought  with  Cannes  coft  double  the  price 
as  if  purchafed  with  other  commodities, 
efpecially  when  thofe  fliells  are  dear  in  Eu¬ 
rope^  the  price  being  higher  or  lower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  there  is 
of  them. 

Trices  fet.  At  Other  times  the  king  fixes  the  price 

of  every  fort  of  European  goods,  as  alfo  of 
flaves,  which  is  to  ftand  betwixt  his  fubjedts 
and  foreigners ;  and  therefore  no  European 
muft  go  there  to  trade,  without  waiting  on 
him  before  he  prefumes  to  buy  or  fell. 

Savi  tov>n.  That  prince  generally  refides  at  Savi^  a 
town  about  four  miles  diftant  up  the  inland 
from  the  village  of  Pilleau,  at  the  entrance 
into  a  wood  *,  whither  the  factors  and  fuper- 
cargoes  repair  upon  their  arrival,  with  a  true 
copy  of  the  invoice  of  goods  they  have  to 
difpofe  of,  out  of  which  the  king  picks 
fuch  as  he  has  occafion  for. 
standetrdof  The  proportion  of  trade  is  commonly 
trade.  adjufted  by  the  two  ftandards  of  iron  bars 
and  Cauries,  for  valuing  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities.  For  example,  a  flave  is  rated 
at  one  Alcove  of  Bougies.,  or  Cauries  *,  the 
Alcove  confifting  of  fifty  Galinas,  both  of 
them  proper  meafures  of  the  country,  which 
makes  about  fixty  pounds  weight  French, 
by  the  Blacks  there  called  Guonbotton,  and 
is  about  four  thoufand  of  thofe  fliells  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  other  rate  is  fifteen  bars  of  iron. 
This  regulation  being  agreed  on  by  the 
king  and  faftors,  the  goods  are  brought 
afhore,  and  carried  on  men’s  backs  to  the 
French  houfe,  whither  the  king  himfelf  re¬ 
pairs,  or  elfe  fends  his  factors  or  agents. 
When  he  has  chofen  what  he  thinks  fit,  the 
nobility  or  prime  perfons  pick  out  what 
they  have  occafion  for,  and  after  them  every 
other  Black  ;  and  then  every  buyer,  king  or 
fubjedl,  pays  the  fadtor  die  number  of  flaves. 


according  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  each 
of  them  has  fo  pitched  upon. 

As  the  flaves  come  down  to  Fida  ivom  the  purchajing 
inland  country,  they  are  put  into  a  booth,  ! 

or  prifon,  built  for  that  purpofe,  near  the 
beach,  all  of  them  together ;  and,  when 
the  Europeans  are  to  receive  them,  they  are 
brought  out  into  a  large  plain,  where  the 
furgeons  examine  every  part  of  every  one  ' 

of  them,  to  the  fmalleft  member,  men  and  | 

women  being  all  ftark  naked.  Such  as 
are  allowed  good  and  found,  are  fet  on  ' 

one  fide,  and  the  others  by  themfelves  ;  I 

which  flaves  fo  rejedled  are  there  called 
Mackrons,  being  above  thirty  five  years  of 
age,  or  defedlive  in  their  limbs,  eyes  or 
teeth  i  or  grown  grey,  or  that  have  the 
venereal  difeafe,  or  any  other  imperfedlion. 

Thefe  being  fofetafide,  each  of  the  others,  \ 

which  have  paflfed  as  good,  is  marked  on  the 
breaft,  with  a  red-hot  iron,  imprinting  the 
mark  of  the  French,  Englijh,  or  Dutch  com¬ 
panies,  that  fo  each  nation  may  diftinguifh 
their  own,  and  to  prevent  their  being  chang’d 
by  the  natives  for  worfe,  as  they  are  apt 
enough  to  do.  In  this  particular,  care  is 
taken  that  the  women,  as  tendereft,  be  not 
burnt  too  hard. 

The  branded  flaves,  after  this,  ~a:re  re-  Delivered 
turned  to  their  former  booth,  where  the  naked. 
fadlor  is  to  fubfift  them  at  his  own  charge, 
which  amounts  to  about  two-pence  a  day 
for  each  of  them,  with  bread  and  water, 
which  is  all  their  allowance.  There  they 
continue  fometimes  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
till  the  fea  is  ftill  enough  to  fend  them  a- 
board  ;  for  very  often  it  continues  too  boifte- 
rous  for  fo  long  a  time,  unlefs  in  January, 

February  and  March,  which  is  commonly 
the  calmeft  feafon :  and  when  it  is  fo,  the 
flaves  are  carried  off  by  parcels,  in  bar- 
canoes,  and  put  aboard  the  fliips  in  the  road. 

Before  they  enter  the  canoes,  or  come  out 
of  the  booth,  their  former  Black  mafters 
ftrip  them  of  every  rag  they  have,  without 
diftiniftion  of  m^n  or  women ;  to  fupply 
which,  in  orderly  fhips,  each  of  them  as  they 
come  aboard  is  allowed  a  piece  of  canvas, 
to  wrap  about  their  waift,  which  is  very 
acceptable  to  thofe  poor  wretches. 

I  defign,  in  the  fupplement,  to  give  an 
account  how  the  flaves  are  to  be  fubfifted fgni 
and  kept  aboard,  for  their  better  preferva- 
tion  j  and  muft  here  add,  to  conclude  this 
difeourfe  of  the  flave-trade  at  Fida,  that  in 
the  aforefaid  months  of  January,  February 
and  March,  which  are  the  good  feafon, 
fliips  are  for  the  moft  part  foon  difpatched, 
if  there  be  a  good  number  of  flaves  at  hand  ; 
fo  that  they  need  not  ftay  above  four  weeks 
for  their  cargo,  and  fometimes  it  is  done 
in  a  fortnight. 

The5/i2d’iof  Fida  are  fo  expeditious  lit  Many 
this  trade  of  flaves,  that  they  can  deliver  ay?«^■«  at 

thoufand 
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thoufand  every  month,  in  cafe  there  be  no 
fhips  at  Jackin,  in  great  Ardra,  about  three 
leagues  and  a  half  eaft  from  the  port  of 
Fida ;  which  makes  a  confiderable  alteration, 
becaufe  the  king  of  great  Ardra,  thro*  whofe 
country  they  mufl  of  neceflity  pafs  down, 
when  the  fhips  are  at  Jackin,  to  favour  his 
own  people,  commonly  fhuts  up  all  the 
paffes  to  Fida,  which  puts  the  Ardra  men 
upon  dealing  underhand  with  thofe  Fida, 
tho’  the  two  kings  are  inveterate  enemies; 
but  when  the  king  of  Ardra  leaves  the  com¬ 
merce  open,  then  it  flourilhes  at  Fida. 

Credit  u  If  there  happens  to  be  no  flock  of  flaves 
Blacks,  at  Fida,  the  fadlor  mufl  trufl  the  Blacks 
with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  flaves;  which 
goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland,  to  buy 
flaves,  at  all  the  markets,  for  above  two 
hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  where  they 
are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe ',  the  flaves 
fold  thefe  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
taken  from  their  enemies,  like  other  booty, 
and  perhaps  fome  few  fold  by  their  own 
countrymen,  in  extreme  want,  or  upon  a 
famine  ;  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifhment  of 
heinous  crimes  :  tho’  many  Europeans  be¬ 
lieve  that  parents  fell  their  own  children,  men 
their  wives  and  relations,  which,  if  it  ever 
happens,  is  fo  feldom,  that  it  cannot  juflly 
be  charged  upon  a  whole  nation,  as  a  cuftom 
I  and  common  pradlice. 

of  Some  Europeans  there  would  alfo  per- 
I  Blacks,  fuade  me,  that  the  inland  Blacks  of  Fidasive. 

I  man-eaters,  and  that  at  a  town  about  a 

I  league  above  Savi,  there  is  a  market  for 

I  flaves,  where  at  the  time  of  a  violent  famine, 

I  they  fold  them  fatted  up,  to  be  flaughtered 

I  like  beafls,  and  their  quarters  expofed  in 

I  the  fhambles,  to  be  eaten  j  but  I  will  not 

I  anfwer  for  the  truth  of  it :  but  only  obferve, 

I  that  among  the  many  flaves  we  carry  thence 

I  to  America,  there  are  many  of  the  0>w  and 

I  Benin  Blacks,  implacable  enemies  to  thofe 

I  of  Ardra,  who  are  pofitively  prepofTeffed 

I  with  the  opinion,  that  we  tranfport  them 

I  into  our  country,  in  order  to  kill  and  eat 

I  them  :  which  ftrange  notion  fo  far  affedls 

I  fome  of  them,  that  they  refufe  all  manner 

I  of  fullenance,  whatfoever  we  can  do  to 

I  them  •,  and  fo  flarve  to  death,  of  which 

I  more  hereafter.  This  fomewhat  induces  me 

I  to  believe  they  are  ufed  to  eat  human  flefh 

I  in  their  own  country, 

trdra  a  Some  authors  reprefent  this  country  of 
vrie  king-  Fida,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  great  Ar~ 
whofe  territories  they  make  to  begin 
I  at  the  frontiers  of  Benin  eaflward,  and  ex- 

I  tend  them  to  great  Popo ;  but  it  is  a  miftake, 

I  for  the  kingdoms  of  Fida  and  forry  are  be- 

I  tween  Popo  and  Ardra',  that  of  Fida 

I  bordering  weftward  on  great  Popo,  and  ex- 

I  tending  along  the  fliore  to  that  of  Forry 

I  call  ward,  being  about  four  leagues  and  a 


half  diflance.  Forry  is  a  little  (late  by  itfelf,  Barbot. 
having  but  one  fea-port  town  or  village, 
called  Foulan,  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
country  being  but  four  leagues,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  kings  of  Ardra  and  Fida, 
tho*  extremely  inferior  to  them,  both  in 
wealth  and  power :  for  Ardra,  tho’  but  of 
a  very  fmall  extent  along  the  coaft,  that 
is,  from  Forry  to  Benin,  yet  it  is  a  very 
large  fpacious  country  northwards,  up  the 
continent,  reaching  to  the  kingdom  of  1/7- 
kamy  on  the  north,  which  is  under  ten 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Ulkamy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  very  modern  author,  borders 
northward  onthe  country  of  Lamtem,  which 
reaches  the  fame  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
Guberj  and  that  again  to  the  Sigiftnes  lake, 
or  the  Niger. 

Some  fay  the  kingdom  of  Fida,  or  Ouidah,  Fida  king- 
by  the  French  ZTWtdi  Jidda,  isfcarce  fixtttndom potent. 
leagues  in  compafs  •,  others  will  have  its 
extent  along  the  fliore,  to  be  about  ten 
leagues,  including  therein  the  land  of  Forry  *, 
that  in  the  middle  it  runs  feven  or  eight 
leagues  up  the  inland,  extending  thence  like 
two  arms,  in  fome  places  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  in  others  much  narrower, 
fo  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  give  an  exa6l 
account  of  its  circumference.  There  is  no 
queftion  but  that  it  is  extraordinary  po¬ 
pulous,  being  feated  between  Popo-grande, 

Ardra,  Forry,  and  the  fea,  infomuch,  that 
in  one  village  alone,  as  for  inftance,  Savi, 
the  king’s  refidence,  or  thofe  others  of  his 
chief  officers,  and  particularly  the  viceroy’s 
village,  there  are  as  many  inhabitants  as  in 
a  whole  ordin^try  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coaft', 
and  the  land  is  well  ilored  with  thofe  large 
villages,  befides  a  vafl;  number  of  fmall 
ones,  which  are  all  over  the  country,  fome 
not  a  quarter  of  an  Englijh  mile  from  each 
other  *,  becaufe  thofe  who  live  out  of  the 
great  towns,  build  and  fettle  where  they 
think  bell  :  fo  that  each  family  may  be 
well  faid  to  fill  a  whole  village,  as  it  en- 
creafes  and  multiplies,  from  a  Angle  houfe 
or  tenement  it  was  at  beginning  ;  and  upon 
great  emergencies  the  king  can  draw  toge¬ 
ther,  two  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men, 
to  fcrve  him  in  his  wars. 

The  traveller  is  no  fooner  got  affiore 
there,  but  he  beholds  a  beautiful  meadow- 
ground,  about  half  a  league  off :  and  mo¬ 
ving  forwards  up  the  land,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  betwixt  the  numerous  villages  and 
hamlets  he  is  to  pafs  by  on  all  fides,  the 
ground  infenfibly  rifing,  as  it  does,  and 
looking  back,  he  is  delighted  with  the  finefl 
profpedl,  that  imagination  can  fuggefl;  con- 
fidering  the  great  number  of  villages,  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  houfes,  which  are  round  at 
the  top,  and  encompaffed  with  mud-walls 
or  hedges;  together  with,  the  great  number 
of  all  forts  of  fine  lofty  trees,  which  feem 
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BARBoT^defignedly  planted  in  regular  order :  and 
the  country  being  covered  with  a  beautiful 
verdure,  either  of  pafture-ground  or  trees, 
and  richly  ftored  with  corn-fields,  and  o- 
thers  of  beans,  potatoes  and  other  fruits,  fo 
clofe  to  each  other,  that  in  fome  places 
there  is  only  a  narrow  foot  path  left  un¬ 
tilled,  for  the  conveniency  of  paflTengers. 
The  natives  are.  fuch  good  hiifbands  of 
their  ground,  that  they  leave  no  part  there¬ 
of  wafte,  but  fow  and  plant  it  with  one  thing 
or  other,  even  within  the  hedges  which  en- 
clofe  their  towns  and  villages*,  and  the  next 
day  after  they  have  reaped,  they  fow  the 
fame  ground  again  :  and  this  from  the  vaft 
multitude  of  people  inhabiting  the  country, 
the  better  to  fubfift  it  all  well. 

But  very  It  would  be  rational  to  conclude,  from 

unhealthy,  f^^e  iketch  I  have  given  of  the  great 
beauty,  and  pleafantnefs  of  this  country, 
that  it  muil  be  a  fweet  dwelling  for  Eu¬ 
ropeans  *,  which  however  it  is  not,  becaufe 
from  the  fwampy  marfliy  grounds,  extend¬ 
ing  about  half  a  league  in  breadth,  between 
the  ftrand,  and  the  village  of  Pilleau,  and 
fo  eaft  and  weft  all  along  the  fliore  of 
Fida,  the  fun  extradfs  malignant  vapours, 
which  the  lea-winds  Ipread  all  over  the 
country,  occafioning  many  diftempers  in 
Europeans :  few  efcape  with  life,  or  at  leaft, 
being  taken  very  ill  with  violent  pains  in 
the  Tfomach,  which  often  degenerate  into 
burning  fevers, attended  with  great  deliriums*, 
others,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  ftrong  con- 
ftitution,  have  lived  there  feveral  years, with¬ 
out  being  much  incommoded  by  the  bad 
air,  fall  into  fuch  difeafes  at  fea  in  their 
return  to  Europe.,  and  die  miferably  in  their 
pafllige  home,  either  of  dreadful  cholicks, 
or  by  the  bloody  flux.  This  our  dodfors 
do  attribute  to  the  crudity  of  the  fruits,  and 
the  great  freftinefs  of  the  fpring-water  of 
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Fida  *,  and  efpecially  to  the  drink  of  that 
country,  a  fort  of  beer  called  Petaw,  which 
fo  alters  the  nature  of  the  blood  in  them, 
that  when  they  come  to  breathe  another  air, 
it  creates  thofe  diftempers  in  them. 

Whatever  the  caufe  may  be,  it  concerns  Precau- 
every  European  that  lives  there  to  ule  great 
fobriety  in  every  thing  *,  to  eat  little  at  a  ^  ‘ 
time,  but  often  j  and  drink  ftrong  liquors 
but  very  feldom,  and  that  very  moderately: 
to  be  careful  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  i 

mildew,  nor  in  the  rain  *,  nor  to  the  fcorch- 
ing  rays  of  the  fun  *,  nor  to  give  himfelf  to 
the  violent  exercife  of  hunting,  but  to  keep 
well  covered  in  bed  in  the  night,  which  is 
generally  there  cool  and  moift. 

The  fpring-water  up  the  inland,  is  very 
light,  clear  and  fweet :  that  which  is  taken 
out  of  the  pits,  betwixt  the  river  Fary 
and  the  fea-fhore,  ferves  for  the  ftiips  crews,  | 

is  fweet  enough,  confidering  it  is  fo  near 
the  fea,  tho’  the  natives  will  not  drink  it, 
becaufe  it  is  drawn  out  of  wells,  twenty  or  ] 

thirty  fathom  deep,  and  but  fix  or  eight 
foot  in  circumference  *,  fo  that  no  fun  dan 
warm  it,  and  is  thereby  raw,  and  as  cold 
almoft  as  ice',  and  that  they  account  very  un- 
wholefome  in  fo  hot  a  country  as  this  is. 

They  pretend  the  ufing  fuch  cold  water, 
but  for  a  few  days  together,  would  occafion 
fevers  j  and  thence  it  is,  that  all  the  people 
there,  the  flaves  not  excepted,  drink  only 
beer  *,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Our  failors  commonly  hale  the  water- 
cafks  to  and  fro  with  ropes,  tying  three  or 
more  together,  and  fo  tow  them  thro*  the 
furf,  which  is  very  hard  and  perilous  work, 
but  it  cannot  be  done  otherwife. 

The  natives  fetch  the  wood,  or  fuel  for  ' 

our  ftiips  from  the  inland  forefts,  and  fell  ’ 

it  to  us,  being  commonly  the  ftumps  and  j 

roots  of  ofier,  and  other  ftirubs  or  bufties. 
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Fertility.  ^  |  ^  H  E  fertility  pf  Fida  far  exceeds  all 
X  1  have  fiid  of  the  countries  along  the 
Gold  Confl,  both  in  producing  plants  of  all 
forts,  and  in  feeding  all  forts  of  cattle,  and 
wild  beafts  *,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  defeription. 


Product  of  the  Earth. 

H  E  corn  is  there  of  three  forts ;  the 
firft  is  the  large  maiz,  or  Indian  wheat,  wht^t. 
which,  tho*  not  altogether  fo  large  a  grain 
as  at  the  Gold  Goaf,  is  neverthelefs  as  good, 
and  ferves  the  natives  for  brewing  of  two 

forts 
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forts  of  beer  *,  and  therefore,  they  do  not 
fow  fo  great  a  quantity,  becaufe  they  do  not 
make  bread  of  it. 

The  fecond  fort  of  corn,  is  the  fmall 
milho,  or  millet,  which  they  fow  twice  a 
year,  but  at  one  time  more  than  at  another  : 
at  the  time  when  they  fow  the  moft,  the 
whole  land  is  fo  full  of  it,  that  fcarce  a  foot¬ 
path  is  kept  untill’d,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  which  yields  them  a  prodigious 
crop  j  and  neverthelefs  it  often  happens, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  have  none 
left :  nay,  fome  years  it  has  fallen  fo  fhort, 
partly  by  their  felling  great  quantities  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  great  Popo,  and  o- 
thers,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that  it  has 
occafioned  violent  famines  in  Fida^  fo  as  to 
oblige  a  free  Black  to  fell  himfclf  into  bon¬ 
dage  to  avoid  ftarving  j  and  others,  to  fet 
their  own  flaves  at  liberty  for  ever,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  maintain  them  ;  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  defeription  of 
Caho  Ferde  and  Ricffco^  to  have  often  hap- 
pen’dthere.  Atfuch  Europe  an  ih\p)sc-cin 

get  their  complete  cargo  of  flaves  for  a  very 
fmall  nnuter  •,  nay,  even  for  nothing  but 
the  trouble  of  carrying  them  on  board,  and 
fubfifting  them  j  as  it  happened  to  fome  not 
long  fince. 
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This  fmall  millet  is  the  corn,  of  which 
t\\t  Fidafians  bread,  boiling  it  in  wa¬ 

ter,  as  the  Gold  Coajl  men.  do  their  Indian 
wheat,  and  never  bake  it  in  ovens :  for 
v/hich  reafon  not  one  oven  is  to  be  feen  in 
all  the  kingdom  of  Fid_a. 

The  third  fort  of  grain,  is  a  fmall  millet 
alfo,  which  does  not  grow  on  ftalks,  like  the 
fecond  fort,  but  in  the  nature  of  oat-ears: 
this  millet  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  but  fo  long 
a  coming  to  maturity,  that  it  is  above  fix  or 
feven  months  in  the  ground,  and  ferves  the 
Blach  only  to  mix  with  the  large  Indian 
wheat  to  brew  with  ;  they  being  of  opinion, 
that  it  adds  itrength  to  the  beer. 

Befides  their  common  boiled  bread  made 
of  the  fmall  millet,  they  alfo  ufe  potatoes, 
which  are  there  fo  prodigious  plentiful,  that 
it  may  well  be  fa  id,  the  whole  coaft  of 
Guinea  doth  not  produce  fuch  a  quantity, 
as  this  fmall  country.  They  eat  the  potatoes 
with  all  forts  of  victuals,  inftead  of  bread. 

Yams  are  but  very  indifferent  there,  and 
come  nothing  near  the  goodnefs  of  what  we 
have  of  this  root  at  the  Gold  Coajl  j  and 
the  Fidaftans  do  not  admire  nor  ufe  them 
much. 

Small  beans,  of  fundry  forts,  are  very 
plentiful,  which  they  call  Acraes.  Of  one 
fort  whereof,  the  Europeans  there  make  oil¬ 
cakes,  as  light  as  any  in  Holland ;  where 
that  fort  of  cakes  is  very  much  efteemed  by 
the  common  people. 

As  to  Bananas^  Backoven,  or  Indian  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pepper,  and  all  the 
V  0  L.  V 


other  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  the  Gold 
produces,  thefe  grow  there  alfo,  and  as''^^V^ 
good,  if  not  better.  But  onions  and  gin¬ 
ger,  and  efpecially  the  former,  are  not  very 
plentiful ;  which  perhaps  may  proceed  from 
the  little  value  the  natives  put  on  them  : 
for  it  has  been  experienced,  that  many  of 
our  European  feeds  of  cabbage,  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  radifiies,  Spanifo-vadix^^  parfly,  forrel, 
iFc.  thrive  very  well ;  and  it  is  therefore  fup- 
pos’d,  that  our  falletting  would  fucceed  as 
well,  if  carefully  cultivated,  the  foil  being 
fo  good  as  it  is. 

It  produces  abundance  of  tamarind,  or  Tamarinds 
indigo-trees,  and  fome  other  fruit-trees  un- 
known  to  us  and  the  fruit  fo  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  in  the  tafte,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
fay  more  of  it. 

The  indigo,  befides  its  great  plenty,  is  at 
leafi  as  good  and  as  fine,"^as  that  of  Guati- 
mala^  or  arty  other  we  find  in  the  and 
IF f -Indies^  if  not  better.  The  natives  dye 
all  their  clothes  therewith  ;  but  wafte  three 
times  as  much  of  it  as  they  would  do,  if 
they  were  better  fkill’din  the  dying-trade. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  palm-trees 
throughout  the  whole  country  j  but  the  na- 
tives  not  being  fond  of  palm-wine,  or  at 
bell  but  few  of  them  drinking  it,  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  extraded  from  them  ;  but  they  are 
ferviceable  to  the  people  of  Fida,  to  draw 
oil  from  them.  As  for  the  pardon  palm- 
tree,  which  is  alfo  very  common  there,  tho* 
the  wine  of  it  is  fo  much  valued  at  the  Gold 
Coajl,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  thefe  peo- 
gle  being  generally  ufed  to  drink  beer,  va¬ 
lue  them  only  for  their  wood  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  durable,  they  ufe  it  for  buildings,  GIc. 

Ihlhort,  confidering  the  fertility  and  na¬ 
tural  property  of  the  foil  of  Ftda,  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed,  that  not  only  all  forts 
of  African,  but  alfo  many  European  fruits, 
might  be  there  produced  to  fatisfaclion. 


Cattle. 

H  E  cattle  at  Fida,  as  oxen,  cows, 
goats,  fwine  and  fheep,  are  "not  diffe¬ 
rent  in  fhape  from  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coajl, 
but  infinitely  better,  more  flelhy,  and  of  a 
more  relifhing  tafte  •,  their  pafture-grounds 
and  meadows  affording  as  good  a  nourifti- 
ment  as  in  Europe. 

The  common  price  of  an  ox  or  cow, 
from  eight  to  ten  crowns,  a  fat  fheep  two, 
a  good  goat  one,  and  a  hog  two  crowns. 

Horfes  are  pretty  common,  but  not  mnekHorfes. 
better  or  finer  than  thofe  mentioned  at  the 
Gold  Coajl,  and  generally  fold  for  fifteen  or 
fixteen  crowns  i  being  of  very  little  fervice 
in  a  long  journey,  and  foon  tired. 


Tame  Fowl. 


A  S  to  the  tame  fowls,  they  have  only 
^  turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens:  of  the 
P  p  p  p  two 
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Barbot.  two  firft  no  great  quantity,  but  a  prodi- 
gious  number  of  the  latter.  The  chickens  are 
Imall,  and  yet  very  plump,  flefhy  and 
fweet,  at  about  fix-pence  a  piece,  if  bought 
for  goods,  which  is  three-pence  prime  coft  : 

Value  of  but  if  bought  for  tobacco-pipes,  we  have  there 
tobacco-  ^  good  pullet  for  three  pipes  European  make*, 
and  it  is  European  fea-faring  per- 

fon  who  goes  that  way,  to  carry  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  common  pipes,  which  will  fell 
there  from  four  to  two-pence  a-piece. 


pipes. 


Turtle¬ 

doves. 


Croton- 

birds. 


A 


B 
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Wild  Beasts, 

R  E  not  very  numerous  there  *,  but  far¬ 
ther  up  the  country  there  are  multitudes 
of  elephants,  buffaloes,  tygers,  and  many 
others  :  as  alfo  deer  of  feveral  forts,  where¬ 
with  Fida  is  not  very  well  dock’d,  becaufe 
of  the  incredible  number  of  people  living 
fo  clofe  together. 

There  is  a  fort  of  creature  much  refem- 
bling  a  hare. 

Wild  Fowl. 

U  T  tho’  four-footed  animals  are  not  fo 
very  plentiful  in  Eida.,  we  may  fiy  the 
whole  land  fwarms  with  wild  fowl,  geefe, 
ducks,  fnipes,  and  many  other  fpecies  of 
eatable  birds,  all  very  good  and  cheap. 

It  is  fufficient  there  over  night,  to  order 
a  native  to  go  a  fhooting,  to  have  the  next 
day  at  noon  a  couple  of  difhes  of  fowl, 
which  will  not  coft  above  a  dozen  pipes. 

Turtle-doves  are  fo  plentiful  there,  that 
a  good  ftiooter  may  kill  an  hundred  or 
more  in  a  morning  and  evening  •,  that  is, 
in  about  fix  hours  time. 

Birds  of  prey  are  likewife  numerous,  but 
not  in  fuch  great  variety  as  on  the  Gold  Coaft’, 
and  to  mention  their  feveral  forts,  would 
be  repeating  what  has  been  faid  elfewhere. 

I  muft  add  of  the  crown-bird,  farther 
than  what  has  been  faid  of  it  at  the  Gold 
Coajl,  that  the  body  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  pullet,  the  neck  and  legs  ftiort,  the  eyes 
and  eye-lids  hairy,  the  bill  ftiort  and  thick, 
which  as  well  as  the  legs  is  very  ftrong, 
and  proper  for  feizing  of  its  prey. 


Natives  of  Fida. 

H  E  people  of  Fida  of  both  fexes,  are 
generally  tall,  lufty  and  well  limb’d  ; 
not  fo  jet  fhining  black  as  thofe  of  the 
Geld  Goaf,  and  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Se¬ 
nega  and  Gamboa  ;  but  far  more  induftrious 
and  laborious,  even  to  excefs  and  covetouf- 
nefs  *,  exceeding  them  all,  and  others  of  the 
Guineans^  in  good  and  bad  qualities. 

In  good  qualities,  befides  their  fteady  ap-  I'^dujlrm 
plication  to  work  and  induftry,  whereas 
the  Gold-Coaji  Blacks  indulge  themfelves 
floth  •,  they  are  all,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  extremely  courteous,  civil  and  offi¬ 
cious  to  all  Europeans.,  being  Very  engaging 
in  their  behaviour,  and  different  from  all 
other  Blacks^  who  perpetually  teize  us  for 
Dajfp^s.,  or  prefents  •,  whereas  thefe,  on  the  j 

contrary, require  nothing  beyond  a  morning’s  '] 

draught,  being  of  that  noble  temper,  that  i 

they  had  rather  give  than  receive.  In  the  | 

trade  we  have  with  them,  they  are  well 
pleafed  we  fhould  acknowledge  the  good 
offices  they  have  done  us,  tho’,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  fond  of  their  ancient 
cuftoms.  ; 

In  civility  to  each  other,  in  fome  parti-  Extraor/i 
culars,  they  almoft  equal  the  who”^7''#'jj 

arefo  full  of  manners  and  formalities,  to 
nicety,  even  in  trivial  matters.  The  inferior 
there  is  fo  refpedlful  towards  his  fuperior, 
that  we  are  at  firft  furprifed  to  find  fuchpo- 
litenefs,  on  a  fudden,  among  thofe  people, 
who  are  fo  little  diftant  from  the  Gold  Coafi,  j 

where  the  people  are  fo  very  defedive  in  that 
point. 


I 


H  E  fea,  about  the  coaft  of  Fida.,  be¬ 
ing  fo  full  of  lharks,  as  I  have  obferv’d, 
affords  no  great  plenty  of  good  fifh*,  and  tho’ 
it  did,  the  natives  would  be  very  little  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it,  there  is  fuch  extraordinary  danger 
from  the  dreadful  furf,  which  runs  all  along 
the  fhore. 

But  the  two  fine  large  rivers,  which  run 
thro*  the  country  of  Fida,  (the  one  paffing 
to  the  two  Popo's,  little  and  great,  at  weft- 
ward,  the  other  by  Jackin,  to  the  eaft)  are 
fo  richly  ftored  with  fifh,  that  befides  the 
great  conveniences  the  natives  receive,  of 
being  fo  plentifully  provided,  the  king’s  du¬ 
ties  arifing  from  it,  amount  yearly  to  the 
value  of  near  two  hundred  flaves. 


Courteous  Behaviour. 

F  any  one  of  the  Fidafians  vifits  his  fti- 
perior,  or  meets  him  by  chance,  he  im¬ 
mediately  kneels  down,  and  kiffesthe  ground 
three  feveral  times,  claps  his  hands,  wifhes 
him  a  good  day,  or  a  good  night,  and  con¬ 
gratulates  him  ;  which  the  other,  cither  fit¬ 
ting  or  ftanding,  or  whatever  pofture  he  is 
found  in,  barely  anfwers,  with  clapping  his 
hands  foftly,  and  wifhing  the  other  a  good 
day,  and  when  extraordinary  civil,  will  fay, 
it  is  enough  :  and  during  all  that,  the  for¬ 
mer  remains  kneeling,  or  proftrate  on  the 
ground,  rill  the  other  departs,  unlefs  fome 
affair  call  him  away  ;  if  fo,  he  begs  leave, 
and  retires  creeping  on  the  ground  *,  for  it 
would  be  thought  a  great  crime  to  fit  upon 
a  chair  or  form,  in  prefence  of  one  above 
himfelf. 

Children  pay  the  fame  refpeft  to  their 
parents,  wives  to  their  hufbands,and  younger 
to  elder  brothers,  and  none  of  them  will  de¬ 
liver  or  receive  any  thing  to  or  from  his 
or  her  fuperior,  otherwife  than  on  their 
knees,  and  with  both  hands  to^.r  ther, 
which  .is  a  fign  of  the  great' ft  u'  i.dti'  n, 
And  if  they  fpcak  to  any  lupeu  ■  >!  .a  'yvo 
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faid,  their  hand  is  always  held  before  their 
mouth,  for  fear  their  breath  fhould  offend 
him  or  her.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  fa¬ 
thers  had  the  permifTion,  by  the  law,  to 
fell  their  daughters,  Exod.  xxi.  7.  but  that 
fale  was  a  fort  of  marriage  •,  as  it  was  for  a 
time  with  the  Romans.  They  had  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children  *,  it  is  true 
they  were  not  allowed  to  ufe  this  prerogative 
fo  rigoroufly  of  their  own  authority,  as 
the  Romans  did,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  magiftrate.  The  law  of  God  only 
permitted  parents,  after  they  had  tryed  all 
their  private  domeftick  correftions,  to  ac- 
cufe  their  fon  before  the  fenate  of  the  town, 
as  rebellious  and  debauched  ;  and  on  their 
complaints,  he  was  fentenced  to  death,  and 
fton’d.  That  fame  law  was  praftifed  in 
Athens,  and  founded  on  this,  that  children 
holding  their  lives  from  their  fathers,  and 
it  being  fuppofed  that  no  father  could  be  fo 
inhuman  as  to  procure  his  own  fon’s  death, 
unlefs  he  were  guilty  of  moft  horrid  crimes, 
children  were  kept  in  entire  fubmiffion,  and 
confequently  paid  all  due  honours  and  re¬ 
verence  to  their  parents. 

<dotirtefy  When  perfons  of  an  equal  condition  meetj 
ietween  both  fall  down  on  their  knees  together, 

clap  hands,  and  reciprocally  falute,  wifhing 
each  other  a  good  day  •,  which  ceremonies 
are  alfo  exaftly  obferved  by  their  attendants 
or  companions  on  either  fide,  and  are  very 
pleafant  to  obferve. 

Trayer  for  When  a  confiderable  perfon  fneezes,  all 
fneez,ing.  that  are  prefent  fall  down  on  their  knees  *, 
and  after  having  kified  the  ground,  and 
clapped  their  hands,  wifh  him  or  her  all 
profperity  and  happinefs. 

deceiving  If  an  inferior  perfon  receives  a  prefent  from 
of  prefents.  one  above  himfelf,  he  claps  it  between  his 
hands,  and  after  kifiing  the  ground,  returns 
thanks  very  refpedtfully.  In  fhort,  no 
people  in  the  univerfe  are  more  precife  and 
nice  in  paying  reverence  and  honour  to  fu- 
periors,  than  this  nation  ;  in  which  they 
vafily  differ  from  the  Gold  Coafi  Blacks,  who 
hardly  know  of  any  rank  or  diftindion 
amongft  themfelves  •,  and  live  like  beafts  in 
that  particular. 

As  to  their  king  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve 
what  great  honour  and  fubmiffion  they  all 
pay  him,  even  to  adoration  :  his  prefence  is 
to  them  fo  awful,  that  with  a  fingle  word  he 
makes  them  tremble ;  tho*  on  the  other 
hand,  as  foon  as  he  has  turned  his  back, 
they  fecm  to  forget  their  great  fear  of 
him  ;  and  not  much  regard  his  commands, 
as  very  well  knowing  how  to  appeafe  and 
delude  him  by  their  lyes. 

fheir  Employment. 

Tillage.  T  d  E  king,  and  a  few  of  the  great  men 
of  Ftda,  do  not  till  or  fow  the  ground, 
as  other  Guinean  kings  do,  in  fomc  parts  •, 


but  excepting  thofe  few  perfons,  every  body  Barbot 
there  minds  agriculture,  being  affifted  by 
their  wives,  children  and  flaves,  fpinning 
of  cotton,  weaving  of  fine  cloths,  making 
ofcalabafhes,  wooden  veffels,  fmith’s-wares, 
javelins,  and  feveral  other  handicrafts  ; 
which  thefe  Blacks  have  brought  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  at  the  Gold  Coaji:  befides 
which,  they  have  fome  trade  unknown  to 
the  others,  being  more  ingenious  and  labo¬ 
rious  than  they.  The  fubftantial  men,  be¬ 
fides  hufbandry,  drive  a  confiderable  trade, 
as  well  in  flaves,  as  all  other  valuable  mer¬ 
chandize. 

They  till  their  ground  by  handj  and  lay 
it  in  high  furrows  for  fowing  their  corn, 
as  we  do  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  female  fex  are  no  lefs  induftrious  in  B!acks/i^^ 
their  proper  callings;  for  befides  a  ffifling  their 
hufbands,  or  parents  in  tillage,  they  are 
perpetually  bufy,  at  one  thing  or  other,  at 
home.  The  married  women  brew  beer, 
drefs  victuals,  and  make  fundry  forts  of 
hampers,  balkets,  and  other  like  utenfils, 
with  the  ftraw  of  Indian  wheat,  which  they 
carry  to  market  to  fell,  together  with  their 
hufbands  merchandize.  In  Ifiort,  men  and 
women  are  very  diligent  at  getting  of  money  ; 
each  ftriving  to  out-do  the  other  ;  which  is 
the  reafon  they  all  live  fo  plentifully  ;  nay 
even  fplendidly,  for  fuch  Barbarians.  As 
well  the  meaner,  as  the  higher  fort  of  people 
eat  of  the  bed  each  can  get  for  his  money  ; 
and  if  that  happens  to  fail  them,  they  will 
work  hard  at  any  thing  whatever,  even 
for  fmall  wages,  as  has  been  hinted  before, 
rather  than  lofe  the  opportunity  of  getting 
money,  to  fpend  it  again  that  way  i  for  ge¬ 
nerally  they  all  love  their  belly,  and  will 
not  work  with  an  empty  one  *,  whereas 
the  Gold  Coaft  Blacks  grudge  to  beflow  a 
fmall  matter  for  eatables  ;  if  they  think  any 
thing  too  dear,  they’ll  have  none,  and  are 
well  pleafed  to  be  without  a  good  morfel. 

Their  III  Qualities, 

S  to  their  bad  qualities,  they  are  zs  Multitude 
cowardly  in  battle,  as  the  other  Blacks  T  ifi-ves. 
of  Guinea,  but  far  more  luxurious  *,  thofe 
of  xht  Gold  Coafi  contenting  themfelves  with 
one,  two,  three  or  four,  and  the  confidera¬ 
ble  perfons  with  twenty  wives :  but  there 
an  ordinary  man  has  thirty  or  forty  *,  the 
great  ones  fixty  orfeventy  ;  and  the  chief 
officers  and  commanders,  fome  one,  fome 
two,  fome  three  or  four  hundred  ;  and  if  we 
may  believe  them,  fome  a  thoufand  ;  and 
the  king  more  in  proportion  of  his  dignity^ 
becaufe  they  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have 
a  vaft  number  of  wives  to  fiiow  themfelves 
great  and  creditable. 

They  are  all,  except  the  king,  and  threeC««»/»^ 
or  four  of  the  moft  confiderable' men, 
greateft  and  moft  cunning  thieves,  that  can 

be 
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BARBOT.be  imagined,  without  exception ;  therein  far  readily  play  away  all  they  are_  mailers  of; 
exceeding  our  European  pick-pockets.  No  and  when  all  is  loft,  fome  will  very  bru- 
fhip  of  any  nation  whatfoever  can  come  tifhly  firft  flake  wife  and  children,  and 
thither  without  being  robbed  of  goods,  to  after  that  their  land,  and  their  own  felves 
a  confiderable  value ;  for  the  Europeans  for  flaves. 
being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Blacks  to 

carry  their  goods  from  the  beach,  to  the  Habit. 

village as  I  have  faid  before  ;  and  from  H  E  men  are  generally  much  better 
that  village  to  the  fhore  again,  tho’  they  clothed,  than  thofe  of  the  Gold  Coaji. 

be  never  fo  clofe  watched  and  attended  all  They  wear  five  or  fix  cloths,  all  of  different 
the  way,  which  is  three  good  leagues,  thofe  forts,  one  above  the  other  ;  the  uppermofl 
villains  will  find  an  opportunity  to  a6l  thejr  of  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  yards  long, 
part ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  taken  in  decently  wrapt  about  their  body,  but  no 
the  fa6l,  they  are  fo  bold  as  to  tell  us,  perfon  is  allowed  to  wear  red,  it  being  the 
we  cannot  think  they  would  work  fo  hard  as  peculiar  colour  of  the  king’s  family  exclu- 
they  do  for  fuch  fmall  falaries,  as  we  com-  Eve  to  all  others- 

monly  allow  them,  if  they  had  not  the  li-  The  women  alfo  wear  many  cloths,  onQ^f^omen. 
berty  of  pilfering  our  goods.  over  another,  each  of  them  being  about  an 

inftances  of  For  an  inflance  of  their  great  dexterity  ell  long,  and  they  buckle  the  two  ends  on 
their  dex-  herein,  tho’ fome  fadlors  have  their  their  bellies,  covering  the  pofteriors  very 

jj^  fmall  barrels,  fewed  up  in  lacks,  the  clofe  ;  but  are  fet  in  fo  loofe  a  manner  before. 

Blacks,  as  they  carry  them  along  the  way,  that  if  the  wind  blows  a  little  frefh,  what 
cut  the  facks,  and  dig  out  the  Boejies,  at  modelly  requires  to  cover,  is  often  expofed 
the  chinks  of  the  barrel,  with  an  iron  chiffel.  to  view.  They  fay  this  fafhion'of  drefs  is 
Other  fadlors  had  their  warehoufes  rifled  the  women’s  invention,  for  their  own  con ve- 
of  what  goods  and  provifions  they  kept  in  niency  ;  it  is  as  eafy  to  guefs  what  they  mean 
them,  and  yet  the  faid  warehoufes  were  by  it,  as  unbecoming  to  exprefs. 
found,  after  the  robbery,  well  fecured  with  Thofe  cloths,  befides  what  they  msike  No  gold  or 
locks,  and  very  firm  and  clofe.  In  fhorr,  themfelves,  which  are  very  fine,  are  ' 

they  are  acquainted  with  many  feveral  ways  monly  Indian  chints,  white  farcenet^  and 
of  robbing  and  healing :  the  moff  common  brocadel,  fold  them  by  the  Europeans. 
is,  to  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  ware-  But  gold  and  filver  being  metals,  they 
houfes,  which,  as  all  other  habitations  here,  are  not  acquainted  with,  as  well  as  their 
are  covered  with  reed,  and  clay  or  mud,  value,  they  never  wear  any  ornaments 
to  prevent  firing ;  and  thro*  that  hole,  by  made  of  them,  and  confequently  are  only 
means  of  a  pole,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  very  fine  and  neat  in  their  dreffes,  both  men 
end  of  it,  they  draw  out  the  goods.  and  women,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  befl  fort 

Thieves  Hencc  it  is  that  the  European  fadlors  are  of  the  Gold  Coaji  people,  who,  as  has  been 
proteBed.  always  fufpicioLiS  of  them,  and  as  much  obferved,  are  all  over  adorned  with  idols, 
upon  the  watch  as  they  can  poffible  ;  for  rings,  and  other  gold  trinkets, 
tho’  they  may  complain  to  the  king,  and  Perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  there,  go 
he  gives  order  to  fearch  after  the  thieves,  alv/ays  with  their  heads  clofe  fhaved,  which 
to  punifli  them,  few  or  no  perfons  dare  at  firft  view,  and  before  we  are  ufed  to  it, 
inform,  for  fear  of  fome  of  the  principal  looks  very  odd  ;  and  fo  they  go  in  the  rain, 
men  of  the  court,  who  commonly  fhare  the  wind,  the  fcorching  fun,  or  any  other 
with,  and  are  ready  to  protedl  the  rogues.  weather,  without  ever  covering  their  heads. 

The  king  ^^Eig,  who  is  a  very  free,  open,  plain  The  men  of  what  age  foever,  have  always 

averfe  to  man,  and  a  great  promoter  of  trade  in  his  their  beards  clofe  fhaved  alfo,  which  makes 
them.  dominions,  knowing  fo  well  as  he  does,  that  them  all  look  much  younger  than  they 
his  people  are  generally  tainted  with  this  really  are  :  and  as  to  their  being  fo  naked 
vice  of  ftealing,  has,  on  fome  occafions,  headed,  it  is  certain  that  ufe  makes  them 
expreffed  his  diflike  of  it  *,  but  as  he  cannot  very  hardy, 
remedy  it,  unlefs  he  punifhes  the  whole 

nation,  he  is  not  wanting  to  warn  our  Wives  and  Children. 

fadlors  of  it;  telling  them,  that  his  fuh-  'C'VERY  man  may  marry  as  many  wives  JV«/wero«j  | 
je^s  are  not  like  thofe  of  Ardra,  and  other  as  he  is  able  to  maintain,  and  fomeA^^'^^’^^ 
circutnjacent  countries,  who  upon  the  leaji  urn-  have  married  their  own  daughters.  Thus 
hrage  received  from  the  Europeans,  would  fome  Blacks  have  a  multitude  of  children, 
poifon  them.  But  I ajvife  you,  fays  he,  to  they  being  commonly  ftout  lufty  men,  and 
take  particular  care  of  'jOur  goods,  for  thefe  the  women  not  barren  ;  and  all  eating  and 
people  feetn  to  he  born  expert  thieves ;  and  drinking  very  well. 

will  rob  you  of  every  thing  they  can  cotne  at.  Some  men  have  above  two  hundred  chil- 
Gameprs.  As  a  farther  inftance  of  their  bad  qualities,  dren,  and  do  not  account  it  a  large  family 
I  ftiall  add,  they  are  very  great  gamefters,and  to  have  fixty  or  feventy  alive  ;  nay,  it  has 

been 
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been  known  there,  that  one  of  the  king’s 
viceroys,  afiifted  by  his  fons  and  grandfons, 
with  their  (laves,  has  repulfed  a  powerful 
enemy,  which  came  againft  him,  and 
made  all  together  an  army  of  two  thoufand 
fighting  men  *,  not  reckoning  daughters, 
or  any  that  were  dead.  Notwithftanding 
the  men  there  have  the  ufe  of  many  wo¬ 
men,  their  luxury  is  fo  very  extreme,  that 
they  have  a  vail;  number  of  publick  harlots, 
licenfed  to  proftitute  themfelves  to  every 
body  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  Thofe  women 
keep  all  the  day  each  in  a  hut,  fet  up  for 
their  trade  at  diftances,  all  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  juft  by  the  roads,  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  conveniency  of  paffengers  of  what 
fort  foever. 

The  like  pradlice  was  tolerated  in  Peru^ 
by  the  Incas  kings,  to  obviate  greater  evils, 
as  they  pleaded.  Thofe  Peruvian  whores 
lived  feparately  in  the  country,  in  forry 
little  huts,  being  vulgarly  called  there 
Pampaiiruna^  a  name  which  defign’d  their 
abode  and  way  of  living :  but  fuch  women 
were  totally  excluded  the  company  and 
converfation  of  honeft  women,  and  never 
permitted  to  enter  into  any  town. 

Menftruous  women  are  efteemed  fo  un¬ 
clean,  that  they  are  not  admitted  ^itFida, 
into  the  king’s,  or  other  great  perfons  houfes, 
on  pain  of  death,  or  at  lead  perpetual  (la- 
very. 

They  circumcife  their  children,  as  the 
Mahometans  do,  but  cannot  tell  us,  whence 
they  have  that  cuftom  •,  all  their  anfwer  is, 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  by  tra¬ 
dition  ;  but  do  not  know  the  import  nor 
fignification  of  it.  Some  girls  are  alfo  cir- 
cumcifed,  as  I  have  obfeved  it  to  be  prac- 
tifed  in  north  Guinea. 

Thoi't  Blacks  differ  very  much  as  to  the 
time  of  circumcifing  children  ;  fome  doing 
it  at  four,  five,  or  fix,  and  others  at  eight, 
or  ten  years  of  age. 

mvesferve  To  return  to  the  women  *,  they  are  there, 
their  huf-  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Guinea.^  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  preparing  and  dreffing  pro- 
vifions  for  their  family,  and  brewing.  The 
wives  of  great  perfons  commonly  wait  on 
their  hufbands  at  table,  and  ferve  them  on 
the  knee,  as  is  pradlifed  in  England^  by  the 
officers  to  the  king. 

I  (hall  have  occafion,  in  the  defcription 
of  Ardra^  to  obferve  the  way  of  brewing 
the  beer  of  Indian  wheat,  of  baking  bread, 
and  dreffing  provifions,  to  which  I  refer  •,  it 
being  done  in  the  lame  manner  by  the  Fida 
women,  and  their  houfes  are  the  fame. 

The  great  men  and  prime  officers,  feldom 
dine  without  a  guard  of  mufketeers  at  the 
door  of  their  houfes,  who  fire  their  mufkets 
from  time  to  time,  to  honour  their  mafters, 
who  generally  love  the  noife  of  fire-arms. 
VoL.  V. 


Circumci- 

fen. 


bunds 
kneeling. 


They  have  feveral  forts  ofmufical  inflru-BARBor. 
ments,  and  the  noife  of  them  is  much  more 
fupportable  than  thofe  of  the  Gold 
Upon  occafion  of  mourning,  they  do  not 
trouble  themfelves  with  a  difmal  mufick  as 
the  others  do. 

Behaviour  in  Sickness. 

IN  ficknefs  they  are  yet  more  fuperfti- ^ 
tious  than  xhtoihtv  Blacks.,  making  nu- 
merous  offerings  to  their  idols,  feveral  days 
fucceffively,  for  the  recovery  of  their  health, 
and  no  lefs  fearful  of  death  ;  which  makes 
them  very  diligent,  in  the  ufe  of  proper  me¬ 
dicines  to  cure  them,  if  poffible. 

As  to  their  offerings,  on  occafion  of  fick- 
nefs,  they  do  not  make  them  in  their 
houfes,  as  moft  of  the  Blacks  at  the  Gold 
Coafi  praftife  it  *,  for  there,  every  perfon  re- 
ferves  a  place,  in  the  open  air,  confecrated 
and  enclofed  with  reeds,  and  other  materials, 
for  making  his  facrifices  and  oblations  on 
this  account. 

Contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  Gold-Coajl 
Blacks.,  thofe  of  Fida  are  fo  extraordinary 
jealous  of  their  wives,  that  on  abarefufpi- 
cion,  they’ll  fell  them  to  the  IVhites  \  and 
in  cafe  any  perfon  debauches  a  rich  or  con- 
fiderable  man’s  wife,  the  offender  is  not  only 
punifhed  with  death,  but  fometimes  his 
whole  family  is  fold  into  captivity  *,  and  no 
wealthy  man  there,  will  fuffer  any  other 
to  enter  his  wives  houfes  •,  but  particularly 
the  king  is  very  fevere  in  this  regard,  as  I 
fhall  mention  hereafter;  whereas  many  Blacks 
at  the  Gold  Coaft  drive  an  open  trade  with 
their  wives  bodies. 


Courfe  of  Inheritance. 

T  N  Fida  the  eldeft  fon  (from  the  king  to 
the  loweft  rank )  inherits,  not  only  all  his 
father’s  goods  and  chattels,  but  his  wives, 
which  he  ufes  as  his  own,  excepting  his  own 
mother,  whom  he  lodges  apart,  and  allows 
her  a  fufficient  maintenance  all  her  life-time, 
in  cafe  fhe  is  not  in  a  capacity  of  fubfifting 
by  her  felf. 


Fhe  King,  his  Family  and 
Government. 


HAT  prince  may  now  be  about  thirty  ^  ^ 
eight  years  of  age,  being  a  well-fet, 
vigorous,  fprightlyand  agreeable  man,  and 
has  a  large  (hare  of  good  fenfe  ;  is  of  a  moft 
generous  temper,  and  fubtle  genius,  always 
attentive  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  nation 
with  us  Europeans ;  and  at  all  times  receives 
the  chief  faftors  and  captains  of  our  fhips, 
with  much  civility,  and  after  a  very  en¬ 
gaging  manner  :  for  befides  the  entertain¬ 
ment  given  to  them,  he  commonly,  on  fuch 
days,  the  better  to  exprefs  his  fatisfadtion, 
beftows  fuch  bounties  on  his  own  people, 

Q^.q  q  q  thac» 
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BARBoT.thatj  if  we  fldi#  credit  the  fome  £«- 

ropean  vifits  coft  him  the  yalue  of  an  hun¬ 
dred,  ora  hundred  and  fifty  fiav.es  \  and  be 
daily  prefents  tfie  Europectns  with  flieep, 
hogs,  fpwl,  oxen,  bread,  beer,  fruity  or 
what  the  feafon  affords. 

CrmUude.  The  great  regard  he  expreffes  for  the 
French  and  Dut^  faftors,  efpecially,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  eminent  fervice,  the  French, 
Dijitch  and  Porfuguefe  formerly  did  him,  in 
being  fo  very  inftrumental  to  fix  him,  by 
their  forces,  on  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not  liked  by 
thefe  Europeans ;  he,  tho’  the  youngefl:  fon, 
being  more  acceptable  to  them,  becaufe  of 
his  good-nature,  and  inclination  to  favour 
trade :  which  inflance  of  gratitude  in  a  Bar¬ 
barian,  is  worth  obferving,  for  he  is  never 
better  pleafed  than  when  we  afk  a  favour  of 
him. 

Ha,bip,^c.  He  is  generally  habited  after  the 

fiifhion,  in  a  long  violet  filk  gown,  and  fome- 
times  of  gold  or  filver  damafk  •,  but  is  for 
the  mofl  part  better  dreffed  than  ordinary, 
when  he  goes  to  vifit  any  of  the  Europeans, 
which  he  can  do  unfeen  of  any,  their  lodges 
being  built  round  his  palace  •,  with  whom 
he  can  converfe,  as  fpeaking  broken  Portu- 
guefe,  or  Lingua- Franc  a. 

The  Blacks  vdXnt  him  much  on  accouttt  qf 
his  being  very  religious  in  their  way  of  wor- 
fhip  i  and  that  his  palace  is  all  oyer  abun¬ 
dantly  furnifhed  with  idols :  they  efleem  him 
alfo,  becaufe  he  is  vaftly  rich,  tho*  his  re¬ 
tinue  is  but  mean,  having  very  little  atten¬ 
dance,  befides  about  three  or  four  hundred 
wives,  he  has  already,  as  young  as  he  is  j 
and  fometimes  by  a  few  foldiers. 

Stilttce.  His  palace  is  very  ordinary,  tho*  fpacious, 
as  being  only  a  heap  of  little  clay  houfes, 
or  huts,  enclofed,  without  any  order  or 
beauty  ;  but  for  diftindtion,  has  four  iron 
guns  mounted  at  the  gate,  with  a  guard  of 
foldiers  doing  duty  there. 

No  perfon  is  to  know  the  king*s  lodging, 
fo  that  if  an  European  alks  where  the  king 
lay  at  night, he  is  anfwered  with  this  queftion. 
Where  does  God  lodge  ?  which  fignifies,  Is  it 
pojfible  for  us  to  know  the  king's  bed-chamher  ? 
Whether  this  policy  is  to  gain  refpedl  among 
the  people,  or  to  conceal  the  king’s  perfon 
from  any  attempt,  is  more  than  I  can  decide. 

The  king's  palace  is  a  large  rooni,  where  he 

good  tern-  audience  to  foreigners  ;  or  is  informed 
by  his  officers  qf  what  happens  in  the  nation, 
to  give  his  orders  accordingly  *,  or  if  no 
bufinefs  occurs,  he  fpends  part  of  the  day  at 
ooe  fort  of  game  or  other,  being  a  wonder^ 
fvil  gamefter,  as  are  all  his  fubjedls.  He 
never  plays  for  money,  but  for  cattle,  and 
putn^ually  pays  the  ox,  cow,  hog  or  Iheep 
he  lofes  *,  and  if  he  wins,  does  not  defire, 
either  fubjed  Oii  European  to  pay  him.  When 


be  (does  not  fit  there,  either  about  bufinefs^ 
play  or  ditcourfing,  he  keeps  at  home  a- 
mongft  his  wives,  indulging  himCeifin  fucfi 
diverfions  as  they  are,  one  after  another, 
very  ftudious  to  afford  him:  and  being  of 
a  very  pleafant  humour,  and  good  company^ 
there  is  fome  fort  of  fatisfajftion  in  fpending 
time  with  him  :  for  he  willcontinually  enter¬ 
tain  us,  if  he  do  not  play,  with  thebeft  he 
has  to  eat  and  drink. 

That  prince,  when  in  the  audience-room, 
ufually  uts  on  an  oval  ftool,  as  is  cufiomary 
in  that  country  ;  the  ftool  being  op  a  broad 
foot  bench  covered  with  a  cloth  j  the  other 
foot  bench,  which  is  there  covered  with 
mats,  ferves  our  European  faiftors  to  fit  by, 
and  converfe  with  him,  always  bare-headed, 
as  knowing,  that  he  is  better  pleafed  they 
fhou’d  be  fo,  than  cover’d:  nor  are  they  to  en¬ 
ter  that  room  with  their  fwords  on  ;  for  he 
does  not  like  that  any  Ihould  appear  armed 
in  his  prefence. 

He  eats  by  himfelf,  and  no  perfon,  either 
man  or  woman,  except  his  wives,  is  allow’d 
to  fee  him  at  that  time  *,  but  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  court,  often  eat  in  his  prefence, 
which  when  we  do,  he  is  very  well  pleas’d, 
and  the  table  is  pretty  well  furnilhed,  and 
in  fome  good  order.  All  his  officers,  and 
other  Blacks  of  note  who  are  prefent,  lie 
proftrate  on  the  ground,  all  the  time  he  is 
prefent,  without  daring  to  rife  ;  and  wherj 
we  rife  from  table,  thofe  great  men  and 
officers  are  ferved  with  what  is  left,  and  eat 
it  very  greedily,  good  or  bad,  tho*  they 
have  perhaps  much  better  of  their  own  at 
home  but  this,  in  all  likelihood,  is  done 
out  of  rerpedf,  that  they  may  not  feem  to 
defpife  the  king’s  provifions. 

This  king  ufes  twice  a  year,  to  go  a  pro-  His  pre- 
grefs  through  the  country,  which  he  com-.?'''/** 
monly  does  with  fome  fort  of  ftate;  being, 
befides  his  retinue,  attended  by  all  his 
wives,  drefted  the  beft  they  are  able,  being 
very  richly  adorned,  each  with  abundance 
of  coral,  which  is  there  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  gold  :  and  jt  is  only  at  fuch  times, 
that  we  can  have  the  fight  of  his  beautiful 
women,  who  otherwife  are  always  very  clofe 
fliut  up,  and  guarded  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

In  this  progrefs  not  one  man  accompanies 
him,  but  he  orders  his  officers  and  great 
men,  to  wait  op  him  at  the  place  he  de- 
figns  to  go  to  divert  himfelf;  and  they 
muft  there  alfo  keep  at  a  good  diftance 
from  his  wives,  and  fee  them  only  as  they 
pafs  by, 

As  to  government,  the  king  is  abfolute  is^anks  cf 
in  it,  and  affifted  therein  by  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  men  of  the  nation,  who  are  of 
his  council,  and  qf  three  forts :  Firft,  the  Fi- 
dalgos,  as  they  are  there  call’d, which  is  aPar- 
tuguefi  word,  fignifying  menof  quality,  and 
they  are  governors  of  provinces  or  diftridls. 

Then 
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Then  the  great  captains;  andlaftly,  the  com¬ 
mon  captains. 

Governors.  Tht  Fidalgos^  OY  governors,  command  as 
arbitrarily  as  the  king  himfelf,  in  their  fe- 
veral  provinces,  and  keep  as  great  ftate 
there. 

The  great  captains  are  deputies  to  the 
former,  in  their  feveral  diftridls,  and  live 
great. 

The  common  captains  are  much  more 
numerous  than  all  the  others,  and  each  of 
thefe  has  a  peculiar  chara6ler.  He  who  is 
appointed  infpedlor  of  markets,  is  called, 
captain  of  the  market ;  he  who  is  fuperior 
of  the  (laves,  captain  of  the  flaves,  and  fo 
forth ;  another  is  captain  of  the  prifon  ;  a- 
nother  of  the  beach  ;  every  affair  that  can 
be  thought  of,  having  a  proper  captain,  or 
overfeer,  appointed  by  the  government. 

There  is  befides  a  great  number  of  other 
honorary  captains,  without  any  funftion. 


Deputy  go 
vernors. 


Common 

(mptains. 


Revenues  of  the  Crown. 


nces 


^Duties  on 
Haves, 


fold.  ALL  the  above-mentioned  ofnces  are 
fold,  every  i.  m  paying  a  greater  or 
lefs  fum  to  the  prince,  according  to  his 
pod  ;  which  makes  one  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue. 

The  revenue  accrues  in  a  great  meafure 
out  of  the  tolls ;  there  being  nothing  fo  lit¬ 
tle,  but  what  pays  a  toll  to  the  king, 
which  every  year  amounts  to  a  very  great 
fum. 

Befides  which,  there  is  a  crown,  or  five 
(hillings  a  head  duty  for  every  (lave  that  is 
fold  for  goods  *,  but  the  colledlors  of  it, 
cheat  their  prince  confiderably,  by  agree¬ 
ing  underhand  with  thofe  who  fell  thefe 
flaves,  fo  that  a  fmall  matter  comes  into 
the  treafury,  only  for  fuch  as  are  fold  for 
Boejies  :  this  being  the  money  of  the  land, 
it  is  always  paid  in  the  king’s  prefence, 
and  out  of  that,  he  takes  three  crowns  for 
every  (lave  ;  and  yet,  fome  are  fo  fly,  as 
to  fetch  the  Boejies  from  us  in  the  night¬ 
time,  or  at  fome  other  unfeafonable  hours, 
to  cheat  the  prince  of  his  cuftoms. 

Each  (hip  which  trades  to  Fida,  and  there 
are  forty  or  fifty  every  year,  more  or  lefs, 
as  it  happens,  either  by  his  duties,  or  his 
own  trade,  may  be  computed  to  be  worth 
to  him  near  eighteen  hundred  crowns. 

Add  to  this,  the  tolls  out  of  the  river-fi(h, 
mentioned  heretofore,  and  the  heavy  fines 
and  mulfts  in  criminal  cafes ;  as  alfo  the 
fums  accruing  to  him  by  the  fale  of  places, 
and  offices  of  truft,  as  has  been  faid  above  : 
and  this  prince  would  have  a  vaft  income, 
and  be  very  potent  for  a  Blacky  but  that 
each  colledor  in  his  province,  and  he  has 
abovea  thoufand  all  over  the  country,  cheats 
him  of  what  he  can  ;  fo  that  he  fcarce  re¬ 
ceives  one  half,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  it. 


Thofe  incomes  ferve  to  defray  the  cx-Barbot. 
pences  of  his  houfhold,  and  the  many 
offerings  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  the 
houfe  and  idols ;  and  to  keep  an  army  con- 
ftantly  in  pay,  for  carrying  on  his  war  with 
great  Popo,  and  Offra.,  which  he  feems  re- 
folved  to  fubdue  :  befides  which,  he  alfo 
maintains  a  great  number  of  his  fubjefts  in 
meat  and  drink,  and  gives  very  largely  to 
his  people  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  as 
I  have  hinted  before  ;  and  even  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fadlors,  whofe  tables  he  mod  days  fur- 
nilhes  with  eatables  and  liquors,  all  (brts  in 
fo  plentiful  a  manner,  that  it  is  often 
more  than  they  have  occafion  for ;  befides 
that  he  caufes  houfes  or  lodges  to  be  built 
near  his  town  for  their  accommodation  ; 
fome  of  which  are  very  large,  containing 
feveral  ware-houfes  and  many  chambers,  be¬ 
fides  a  beautiful  court  within,  adorned  on 
each  fide  with  a  cover’d  gallery. 

fhe  King’s  Wives. 

return  to  the  king’s  private  concerns 
at  home  :  Whofoever  happens,  either 
premeditatedly  or  accidentally,  but  to  touch 
one  of  the  king’s  wives,  incurs  death  or  (la- 
very  ;  therefore  all  fuch,  as  have  any  bufi-  .  . 

nefs  about  the  king’s  palace,  call  out  aloud, 
to  inform  thofe  wives,  that  there  is  a  man  near;io«c^V. 
and  to  the  end,  that  no  man  may  enter  the 
walls  thereof,  the  king  is  always  ferved  by 
his  wives,  unlefs  to  repair  it,  or  do  what  the(e 
women  cannot.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  the  work¬ 
men  continually  call  out  that  the  women 
may,  during  that  time,  keep  clofe  within  ; 
and  if  it  happens  otherwife,  jt  may  not  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  them. 

Thofe  women  go  into  the  fields  to  work, 
as  hundreds  do  every  day  ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  fpy  a  man,  they  cry  out,  Stand  clear ! 
whereupon,  that  perfon  falls  immediately 
on  his  knees,  or  flat  on  the  ground,  wait¬ 
ing  till  they  pafs  by ,  without  daring  to  look 
at  them. 

This  prince  is  fo  very  jealous  of  hisautho-  nUjeA- 
rity  over  his  wives,  that  on  the  leaft  difgufl:, 
he  is  ready  to  fell  them  for  flaves,  and  fome- 
times  fifteen  or  more  together  ;  which  makes 
the  women  there  to  prefer  a  fpeedy  death, 
before  the  miferable  condition  of  a  king’s 
wife  :  as  there  have  been  inftances  of 
fome,  v/ho  being  purfued  to  that  end,  have 
drowned  themfelves  in  wells.  For  when  any 
one  is  brought  in  to  the  king,  that  has  plea- 
fed  him,  he  will  perhaps  enjoy  her  company 
twice  or  thrice ;  after  which  favour,  fhe  is 
confined  for  ever  in  his  feraglio,  as  it  were 
in  perpetual  widowhood :  as  David's  ten 
concubines  were  fhut  up  in  a  feparate  place 
by  his  direction,  becaufe  Jhfakm,  his  fon, 
had  violated  them,  during  his  flight  frona 
Jerufalm.  {Jofeph*  h  7.  g;  to.) 


The 
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Barbot.  The  captains  of  this  feraglio  frequently 
fupply  it  with  frefh  ladies,  as  they  find  beau¬ 
tiful  virgins  *,  which  they  chufe  and  pick 
amongft  their  country  people,  and  no  perfon 
whatever  of  their  relations  dare  oppofe  them. 
A-ttie  of  The  king  is  feared  and  reverenced  by  all 
fubje^s.  his  fubjedts,  even  to  adoration,  no  perfon  of 
what  rank  foever,appearing  before  him, other- 

wife  than  kneeling  or  proftrate  on  his  belly. 
Thofe  who  are  to  wait  on  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  door  of 
his  apartment,  kifs  the  ground  three  times 
fuccefiively,  and  clapping  their  hands, 
whifper  fome  words,  as  tending  to  adoration; 
after  which,  they  crawl  in  on  all  four,  where 
they  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies. 

King's  The  king’s  children  are  always  kept 
children,  -^hhin  doors,  till  they  are  of  a  competent 
age  to  wander  among  the  people. 

Death  not  j  have  already  hinted,  how  fearful  the 
Wonir^'^'  general  are  of  death  ;  infomuch, 

that  the  meaneft  of  them  are  very  un¬ 
willing  to  hear  it  mentioned,  as  if  that  a- 
lone  would  haften  their  end.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  looked  upon  as  a  great  crime,  to  fpeak 
of  death  in  the  king’s  prefence,  or  of  any 
of  the  principals  of  the  nation  ;  and  when 
any  European  happens  to  do  it  to  the  king, 
thro’  inadvertency,  every  body  that  hears 
it  is  amazed  ;  none  of  his  own  fubjeds  da¬ 
ring  to  fay  he  is  a  mortal  man  :  but  the 
king  himfelf  never  takes  it  ill  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  to  be  told  fo  ;  and  will  even  fmile  at 
the  fimplicity  of  his  people,  and  laugh  hear¬ 
tily  when  we  fpeak  of  death  to  his  officers. 

^he  K I  N  g’s  Death. 

Tublick  A  S  foon  as  the  king’s  death  is  publickly 
paling.  ^  known,  they  all  fall  a  ftealing  from  one 
another,  all  things  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  tho’  of  never  fo  great  value,  openly 
and  in  the  fight  of  all  people  with  impuni¬ 
ty  ;  and  fo  continue  to  do  till  a  new  king  is 
fixed  on  the  throne,  or  at  leaft  till  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  to  check  that  ftrange 
pradice,  caufe  it  to  be  publifhed,  that  they 
have  inaugurated  a  new  king  ;  tho’  fome- 
times  it  is  not  yet  done :  for  then  the  rob¬ 
bers,  if  they  continue  pilfering  and  fteal¬ 
ing,  are  liable  to  punifliment. 

The  fon  For  this  reafon,  they  are  very  expeditious 
takes  his  in  enthroning  and  eleding  a  king :  and  if 
father’s  deceafed  has  left  any  male  iflue  be- 

hind  him,  the  eldeft  fon  commonly,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  creatures,  immediately 
after  his  father’s  death,  takes  all  his  wives 
into  his  cuftody,  and  enjoys  them  as  his 
own;  as  the  mofi  cffedaal  way,  to  afilire 
the  crown  and  government  to  himftlf :  for 
when  he  has  fo  done,  few  or  none  of  the 
people  will  confcnt  he  fhould  be  forced  to 
quit  the  royal  dignity,  in  cafe  there  arofe 
any  party  or  cabal  amongft  the  chief  people, 
to  put  another  perfon  into  his  place  ;  as  it 


happened  to  this  prefent  king,  who  was 
placed  in  the  royalty,  by  the  joint  forces 
and  intereft  of  the  French.,  Portuguefe.,  and 
Hollanders.,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  elder 
bro'her,  who  was  not  approved  of  by 
them,  nor  by  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation,  perhaps  gained  by  bribes,  as  I 
have  before  hinted :  and  on  fuch  occafions^ 
the  younger  brother’s  party  keeps  all  his 
friends  at  hand,  to  favour  his  eledion,  in 
the  room  of  the  eldeft.  This  pradice  of 
the  Fidafians,  afpiring  to  the  royal  dignity,  j 

to  take  polTeflion  of  the  precedent  king’s 
wives,  as  is  above  related,  much  refembles  i 

what  was  done  by  Abfalom.,  when  he  revol-  j 

ted  againft  his  father  David ;  and  by  the  j 

counfel  of  AchitopheU  openly  abtifed  his  fa-  ; 

ther’s  concubines:  to  the  end  no  body  i 

fhould  be  ignorant  of  that  adion,  which 
was  a  teftimony,  that  he  had  taken  pofTeffion 
of  the  royal  dignity,  and  of  the  kingdom.  ; 

r 

People  ^/Fida  not  good  Soldiers.  :: 

Have  before  obferved  how  populous  the  cotoark.  'i 
country  of  F'ida  is,  and  how  in  fome  emer¬ 
gent  neceffity  the  king  can  bring  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ;  but  they  j 

are  fo  weak  and  heartlefs,  and  fo  fearful  of  j 

death,  that  ten  thonfsind  Gold-Coajl  Blacks^  ! 

or  fewer,  drive  and  repulfe  that  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Fidajians,  who  are  naturally  more  in¬ 
clined  to  trade  and  hufbandry,  than  to  war  ;  j 

for  which  reafon  they  have  no  experienced 
officers  or  generals,to  head  them  :  and  there¬ 
fore  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  forced 
to  take  the  field  againft  an  enemy,  their 
army  is  commanded  by  fome  mean  perfon  ;  , 

the  chief  men  of  the  nation  very  often  chufing  i 

rather  to  flay  at  home,  than  to  lead  them  to 
fight ;  and  confequently  the  inferior  officers 
will  fcarceobey  thatcommander  which  ren¬ 
ders  their  wars  generally  unfuccefsful,  or  very 
tedious.  For  that  mean  general,  tho’  he  had 
courage  enough  to  accept  of  the  poft,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  vanity,  is  as  great  a  coward,  in  an 
engagement,  as  the  foldiers  themfelves  ;  and 
ready,  upon  the  firft  onfet,  to  give  way  and 
run  home  as  faft  as  he  can,  leaving  his 
men  to  fhift  for  themfelves  ;  and  they  never 
fail  to  follow  his  example. 

Plowever,  to  give  thofe  people  their  due, 
it  has  been  obferved,  on  fome  occafions, 
that  they  would  ftand  their  ground  pretty 
well,  efpecially  in  a  defenfive  war,  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  ftop  an  invafion  in  their  country,  I 
when  they  were  lead  by  fome  courageous 
and  fkilful  general  of  high  birth  and  dignity. 

Weapons. 

H  E  foldiery  there,  as  well  as  at  Ardra^  clubs. 
are  armed,  fome  few  with  mufkets,  and 
many  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  hangers, 
javelins,  and  wooden  clubs,  about  three  foot 
long,  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  very  round  ! 

and 
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and  even,  except  a  knot  at  the  end  *,  the 
breadth  of  a  hand,  and  three  fingers  thick. 
Every  man  is  always  provided  with  five  or 
fix  fuch  clubs,  as  being  the  principal  weapons 
they  depend  moft  on  ;  and  fo  dexterous  in 
throwing  of  them,  that  they  can,  at  feveral 
paces  diftance,  hit  an  enemy,  and  break  his 
limbs  with  them,  as  being  made  of  a  very 
ponderous  wood.  The  Gold-Coaji  Blacks 
are  as  much  afraid  of  that  fort  of  weapon, 
as  of  a  mufket-ball. 

The  hangers  are  fine  and  well  made,  and 
the  javelins  very  beautiful  and  ftrong.  When 
a  houfe  happens  to  be  on  fire,  they  fet  up 
a  cry,  by  which  they,  in  a  fmall  time,  raife 
the  whole  country ,  the  people  flocking  to 
the  place,  armed  with  clubs,  fwords,  jave¬ 
lins,  and  other  weapons. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  Fidafian  foldiety, 
and  kingly  office  and  prerogatives :  I  fhall 
now  fpeak  of  the  adminift ration  of  juftice, 
which  will  appear  as  irregular  and  partial 
as  their  maxims  of  government. 

Administration  0/  Justice. 

H  E  king  and  his  counfellors  ufually 
decide  the  fuits  of  greateft  importance, 
and  governors  of  towns  or  diftridts  the  lef- 
fer  caufes. 

onhmur-  ^ew  crimes  are  there  punifhed  with  death 
Jerand  befides  murder,  and  adultery  with  the  king’s 
Mtery  or  great  mens  wives :  and  the  people  in  ge- 
captal.  being  fo  fearful  of  death,  as  has  been 

reprefented,  every  man  is  very  ftudious  not 
to  incur  that  penalty  *,  tho*  it  now  and  then 
docs  happen,  that  fome,  thro’  paffion  and 
inconfideratenefs,  commit  one  or  other  of 
thofe  two  capital  crimes. .  The  king  then 
lays  the  cafe  before  his  council;  requiring 
each  perfon  that  belongs  to  it,  to  confider 
what  punifhment  fuch  or  fuch  afaftdeferves. 
rmifhment  In  cafe  of  murder,  the  criminal  being  fen- 
formurder.  iQiictd  to  be  put  to  death,  is  accordingly 
executed  after  this  manner.  The  executioner 
firft  cuts  him  open  alive,  takes  out  his  en¬ 
trails,  and  burns  them  before  his  face  :  this 
done,  he  fills  up  the  body  with  fait,  and 
fixes  it  to  a  ftake  in  the  middle  of  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  the  town,  where  it  is  left  in 
that  condition. 

Tor  adul-  cafe  of  adultery  with  any  of  the  king’s 
tery.  wives,  both  the  man  and  woman,  being 
convifted  of  the  fad,  and  fentence  paflTed  on 
them,  they  are  executed  thus:  Being  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  in  an 
open  field,  the  man  is  fet  as  a  mark  for  fe¬ 
veral  great  men,  by  way  of  diverfion,  to 
fhow  their  fkill  in  darting  javelins  at  him, 
by  which  the  miferable  wretch  is  cruelly 
tormented.  Then,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
adulterous  woman,  he  is  bereft  of  his  privy 
parts,  and  obliged  to  call  them  himfelf 
into  the  fire,  which  is  ready  lighted  at  fuch 
executions.  This  done,  both  criminals  are 
VoL.  V. 


put  into  a  deep  pit,  being  firft  bound  handflARBOT. 
and  foot  *,  after  which,  the  executioner  fets  a 
large  pot  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire  ;  out 
of  which,  by  degrees,  he  lades  fome  on  them, 
till  the  pot  is  half  empty,  and  then  pours 
the  remainder  on  them  all  at  once  *,  and  fi¬ 
nally,  he  fills  the  pit  with  earth,  and  thus 
buries  them  alive. 

Others  arefentenced  to  be  burnt  for  the 
fame  crime  of  adultery,  and  thus  executed, 
by  the  king’s  own  wives,  who  are  fome- 
times  employed  by  him  to  execute  his  fen- 
tences  pronounced  againft  offenders ;  every 
one  of  thofe  women  being  very  forward  to 
bring  wood  to  burn  the  criminals,  tho’  it 
may  happen  that  the  man  fo  burnt,  with 
one  of  thofe  wives,  has  long  enjoyed  the 
company  of  feveral  of  thofe  very  women, 
getting  into  their  houles  in  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  and  fo  continuing  there  a  confider- 
able  time  :  which  fome  men,  tho’  upon  the 
point  of  dying  a  cruel  death,  have  publickly 
declared,  without  accufing  any  of  their  ac¬ 
complices. 

Thus  in  thefe  two  particular  cafes  of  mur-p/^^^yor. 
der,  and  adultery  with  the  royal  wives,  or  other 
thofe  of  great  perfons,  the  king  of 
and  his  council  areexadobfervers  of  juftice, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  being 
themfelves  therein  perfonally  aflronted  or 
injured  ;  but  in  other  lefs  criminal  caufes, 
they  commit  abundance  of  irregularities, 
compounding  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  which 
commonly  accrues  to  the  king  and  them, but 
efpecially  to  one  of  his  favourites,  called 
captain  Carter^  and  the  king’s  foul,  becaufe 
that  prince  will  not  do  any  thing,  tho’ but 
oflittle  moment,  without  his  advice.  That 
Carter  is  alfo  called  captain  Blanc^  or  the 
captain  who  isentruftedby  the  king,  with 
all  affairs  relating- to  jthe  Europeans. 

In  fome  cafes,  when  fentence  is  pronounc’d  Another 
againft  an  offender,  the  king  fends  two 
three  hundred  of  his  wives  to  the  male- 
fador’s  houfe,  whoftrip,  and  lay  it  level  with 
the  ground,  which  no  perfon  dares  oppofe  ; 
all  being  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  fo  much 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  king’s  wives,  as  I 
have  faid  before :  and  thus  a  man,  fome- 
times  unjuftly  accufed  and  condemned,  is  on 
a  hidden  brought  to  utter  ruin,  unlefs  he 
can  forefee  what  is  coming  upon  him,  and 
have  courage  and  dexterity  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  the  king,  and  acquit  himfelf  hand- 
fomely,  fo  as  he  may  revoke  the  fentence. 

A  perfon  accufed  of  malverfation,  deny-p-m/^ 
ing  the  fad,  is  obliged  to  clear  himfelf  by /wiwwiwf. 
oath,  and  other  ceremonies  mentioned  at 
the  Gold  Coaft  *,  otherwife,  as  often  happens 
there,  he  is  led  to  a, river,  at  a  little  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  royal  palace,  which  the  Blacks 
believe  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  immediate¬ 
ly  drowning,  all  guilty  perfons,  that  are 
thrown  into  it  ;  and  of  preferving  the  Inno- 
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BARBOT.cent,  whether  they  can  fwim  or  not,  tho* 
they  fee  daily,  they  all  fave  themfelves  by 
fwimming  *,  moft  people  there  being  very 
expert  at  it :  and  perhaps  they  never  yet 
faw  that  river  convift  any  offenders  in  drown¬ 
ing  them.  All  that  are  thrown  into  it,  and 
come  out  fafe  on  the  other  fide*  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  to  the  king,  which  induces  me  to 
believe  it  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  judges, 
to  try  people,  and  acquit  them,  for  money, 
tho*  fully  convidted  of  the  offences.  This 
the  governors,  in  their  refpeftive  diftriftsi 
praftife  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  fame 
end  *,  which  is  getting  of  money. 

But  if  it  ever  happens,  that  the  criminal, 
by  fome  impediment  or  other,  inhisfwim^ 
ming  a-crofs  that  river,  is  drowned,  they  fay 
his  body  is  boiled  in  a  large  copper,  and 
eaten  by  many,  as  is  pretended,  in  detefta- 
tion  of  his  guilt  ;  but  this  I  dare  not  affert 
for  a  truth. 

The  king’s  wives,  andthofeof  confidera- 
ble  Blach^  are  often  expofed  to  this  fort  of 
trial,  upon  fufpicion  of  adultery  ;  but  thofe 
who  know  themfelves  guilty, will  rather  con- 
fefs  it  freely,  than  venture  this  trial,  being 
made  to  believe,  they  will,  in  fuch  cafe, 
be  certainly  drowned :  to  avoid  which, 
they  incur  the  inevitable  penalty  of  being 
either  caff  off  or  fold  into  perpetual  cap- 
tivity. 

In  cafe  ofmifdemeanorsnot  proved,  they 
pradtife  another  fort  of  trial  for  conviftion 
or  jullification,  which  is  properly  a  juggle  ; 
wherein,  by  the  difpoficion  of  fome  odd 
things  thrown  together,  as  pradlifed  at  the 
Gold  Coaji^  by  their  priefts,  tiiey  will  ab- 
folve  or  condemn  the  perfon  accufed. 

Contracts. 

Prepojle-  '^HERE  is  another  ceremony  ufed  a- 
reuscere-  1  mong  thofe  people,  on  account  of  fo- 
lemn  contracts  and  engagemens,  which  they 
call  Boire-Dios,  after  this  manner. 

The  contractors  make  each  a  little  hole 
in  the  earth,  into  which  they  let  fome  of 
their  own  blood  drop,  and  having  diffolved  it 
with  fome  little  earth,  each  of  them  drinks 
of  the  compofition,  as  much  as  he  can. 
This  done,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  folemn 
engagement,  to  have  but  one  and  the  fame 
interefl;  in  whatever  may  befall  them,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  evil ;  and  that  they  are  bound 
to  reveal  to  each  other  their  moft  fecret 
thoughts,  or  whatever  they  may  have  heard 
faid,  good  or  bad,  of  one  another;  being 
fully  perfuadcd, that  the  leaftomiffion  therein 
would  certainly  occafion  their  death. 

Funerals. 

HEY  bury  their  dead  with  abundance 
of  tokens  of  grief,  and  great  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  but  after  the  funerals,  they  feaft  their 
acquaintance  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together. 


They  commonly  bury  deceafed  perfons  in  Dandngen 
their  own  former  manfions,  having  no 
parate  places  for  that  fervice,  and  obferve 
abundance  of  ceremonies  after  their  death : 
to  inftance  one  for  all,  they  tie  fome  idols 
made  for  that  purpofe,  to  the  legs  of  a 
certain  black  bird,  which  they  fet  on  the 
grave  of  the  deceafed,  with  a  large  pot  full- 
of  water,  and  dance  and  fing  round  and- 
over  the  grave,  till  they  fee  it  level  with 
the  other  ground  *,  for  at  firft  they  raife  the 
earth  over  the  graves,  as  is  praftifed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

They  kill  many  flaves,  and  women,  at  xhesUveshUTd 
funerals  of  their  kings,  and  other  perfons  of-at funerals. 
note,  to  ferve  and  wait  on  them  in  the  other 
world,  where  they  make  the  ignorant  people 
believe,  they  live  greater  than  they  ufed  to 
do  in  this  ;  and  therefore  when  any  of  thofe 
great  perfons,  efpecially  their  kings  die, 
the  courtiers  loudly  exprefs  a  fervent  defire 
to  keep  them  company  in  their  grave  *, 
which  is  nothing  but  cant  and  difllmulation, 
fince  every  one  knows  how  fearful  they  are  1 

of  death. 

I  might  inftance  many  particulars  con-= 
cerning  the  people  of  Fida.,  which  being  of 
no  great  moment  I  pafs  by,  or  refer,  as  ta 
fome  of  them,  to  the  defcription  of  Ardra  ; 
thofe  two  nations  being  very  much  ahke 
in  abundance  of  cuftoms  and  pradices,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  affairs  ;  that  I  may 
conclude  this  account  of  Fida,  with  the  ob- 
fervations  made  concerning  their  religious 
worfhip  in  general  and  particular,  which 
will  afford  matter  for  a  feparate  chapter. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  that  fubjeft,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
Boejies  or  Cauris.,  which  I  have  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  defcription  of  this  country  ;  as 
being  accounted  the  chief  wealth  there,  and 
fo  advantageous  and  ufeful  in  the  trade  we 
have  with  its  inhabitants,  as  the  current 
coin  among  them,  which  commands  every 
thing,  as  much  as  coined  filver  or  gold  does 
throughout  Europe.  I  fhall  alfo  add  fome- 
what  concerning  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  flaves  purchafed  there,  and  at  Ardra, 
and  their  way  of  accompt  in  trade  ;  and  of 
their  divifion  of  time. 

Shells  ufed  for  Money. 

'^HE  Boejies  or  Cauris,  which  the 

call  Bouges,  are  fmall  milk-white  fhells,  ) 

commonly  as  big  as  fmall  olives,  and  are 
produced  and  gathered  among  the  Ihoals 
and  rocks  of  the  Maldivy  iflands,  near  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  in  the  Eafl-lndies  ;  and 
thence  tranfported  as  ballaft  to  Goa,  Cochin, 
and  other  ports  in  the  Eafl-lndies,  by 
natives  of  thofe  numerous  iflands:  and  from  Guinea, 
the  above-named  places,  are  difperfed  to  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh  factories  in  India ;  then 
brought  over  to  Europe,  more  efpecially  by 

the 
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the  Dutchi  who  make  a  great  advantage  of  the  Alcoves  of  Boejies,  and  the  quantity  ofBARBoT, 
them,  according  to  the  occafion  the  feveral  (laves  he  pofTelTes. 

trading  nations  of  Europe  have  for  this  trafh,  As  to  the  (laves,  and  the  trade  of  them, 
to  carry  on  their  traffick  at  the  coaft  of  whereof  I  have  before  fpoke  at  large,  it  will 
Guinea,  and  of  Angola  •,  to  purchafe  (laves  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  commonly 
or  other  goods  of  /Africa,  and  are  only  pro-  the  (laves  we  purchafe  at  Fida  and  Ardra, 
per  for  that  trade  ;  no  other  people  in  the  are  brought  down  Co  the  coaft  from  feveral 
univerfe  putting  fuch  a  value  on  them  as  the  countries,  two  and  three  hundred  leagues  up 
Guineans  aad  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Fida  the  inland  ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  lufty, 
and  Ardra  have  long  done,  and  dill  do  to  ftrong,  and  very  laborious  people  :  thence 
this  very  day.  And  fo,  proportionably  to  it  is,  that  tho’  they  are  not  fo  black  and  fine 
tht  occafion  the  European  Guinea  adventurcirs  to  look  at  as  the  Norlb-Guinea  and  Gold- 
have  for  thofe  Cauris,  and  the  quantity  or  Coafl  Blacks,  yet  are  they  fitter  for  the  A- 
fcarcity  there  happens  to  be  of  them,  either  merican  plantations,  than  any  others;  efpe- 
in  England  or  Holland,  their  price  by  the  cially  in  the  fugar  iftands,  where  they  re¬ 
hundred  weight  is  higher  or  lower.  I  can  quire  more  labour  and  ftrengrh  than  in  the 
give  no  reafon  why  they  are  ufually  fold  by  ocher  colonies  of  Europeans,  at  which  the 
weight,  and  not  by  meafure.  Ftda  and  Ardra  (laves  are  found,  by  conftant 

Thefe  Cauris  are  of  many  different  flzes,  experience,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
the  fmalleft  hardly  larger  than  a  common  with  lefs  detriment  to  themfelves,  than  the 
pea;  and  thelargeft,  as  an  ordinary  walnut,  other  (laves  tranfported  thither  from  the 
longifh  like  an  olive ;  but  of  fuch  great  ones  other  above-mentioned  parts  of  Guinea. 
there  is  no^confiderable  quantity  in  propor-  One  thing  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  fea- 
tion  to  the  inferior  fizes ;  and  are  all  inter-  faring  men,  that  thefe  Fida  and  Ardra 
mixt,  great  and  fmall.  They  are  common-  (laves  are  of  all  the  others,  themoftaptco 
ly  brought  over  from  t\\c  Eafi- Indies,  in  revolt  aboard  (hips,  by  a  confpiracy  carried 
packs  or  bundles,  well  wrapp’d,  and  put  on  amongft  themfelves ;  efpecially  fuch  ae 
into  fmall  barrels  in  England  or  Holland^  are  brought  down  to  Fida,  from  very  re¬ 
fer  the  better  conveniency  of  the  Gumea  mote  inland  countries,  who  eafily  draw  o- 
trade.  thers  into  their  plot :  for  being  ufed  to  fee 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  nature  mens  flelh  eaten  in  their  own  country,  and 
of  thefe  Boejies,  it  remains  to  obferve  the  ufe  publick  markets  held  for  that  purpofe, 
made  thereof,  by  the  Guineans.  they  are  very  full  of  the  notion,  that  we 

At  Fida  and  Ardra,  where,  as  I  have  buy  and  tranfport  them  to  the  fame  pur- 

pofe  ;  and  will  therefore  watch  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  deliver  themfelves,  by  affaulting 
a  fhip’s  crew,  and  murdering  them  all,  if 
poffible  ;  whereof,  we  have  almoft  every 
year  fome  inftances,  in  one  European  fhip 
or  other,  that  is  filled  with  (laves.  To 
prevent  which,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  ex- 
a(5tly,  the  diredtions  I  propofe  to  give  in  the 
fupplementto  this  book,  both  for  managing 
flaves,  and  fubfifting  them  properly  in 
their  tranfportacion  at  fea  ;  as  alfo  for  pre¬ 
venting  their  revolt  and  mutiny. 


hinted  before,  they  are  moft  fond  of  them, 
they  either  ferve  to  adorn  their  bodies,  or 
as  current  coin.  At  Fida  the  natives  bore 
a  little  hole  through  each  Boejie,  widi  an 
iron  tool,  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  thread 
them,  forty  Boejies  in  a  firing,  which  they 
call  Toques  in  Portuguefe  ;  and  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  language  Genre. 

AYcdtuni  Five  fuch  firings,  or  Genres,  of  forty 
ies  each,  make  a  certain  fmall  meafure, 
called  a  Galinha,  and  in  their  own  language 
a  Fore.  Two  hundred  Gaurls,  and  fifty  fuch 
Fores,  make  an  Alcove,  or  a  Guinbotton,  in 
their  language  ;  the  word  Alcove  being  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  as  well  as  that  of  Galinha,  but  as 
frequently  ufed  by  the  Blacks,  as  the  other 
names  of  Fore  and  Guinbotton,  of  their  own 


Keeping  of  Accompts* 

H  E  Fidafians  are  fo  expert  in  keeping 
their  accompts,  that  they  eafily  reckon 
as  exadl,  and  as  quick  by  memory,  as  we 
language.  This  Alcove  meafure  weighs,  as  can  do  with  pen  and  ink,  though  the  fum 
I  have  before  obferved,  about  fixty  pounds,  amount  to  never  fo  many  thoufands :  which 
and  contains  four  thoufand  Boejies.  very  much  facilitates  the  trade  the  Euro- 

With  thefe  firings,  or  Toques,  or  Genres,  peans  have  with  them ;  and  is  not  half  fo 
of  forty  Boejies,  they  buy  and  fell  all  forts  troublefome,  as  with  other  Guineans,  who 
of  goods  among  themfelves,  as  if  they  were  are  commonly  very  dull  on  this  head, 
filver  or  gold  money  ;  and  are  fo  very  much  Another  thing  of  great  advantage  to  trade  langnngt. 
taken  with  them,  as  to  tell  us  they  arepre-  with  them  is,that  moft  of  xdncFida  merchants, 
ferable  togold,  both  for  ornament  and  traf-  can  (peak  either  fomething  of  the  Lingua 
fick  ;  infomuch,  that  a  handful  of  them  is  Franca,  or  of  fome  other  European  language, 
better  for  thofe  purpofes,  than  an  ounce  of  but  more  efpecially  French,  which  fome  few 
fine  gold  :  and  it  is  a  general  rule  there,  to  are  very  perfedl  in,  through  the  long  in- 
reckon  a  man’s  wealth  by  the  number  of  tercourfc  they  have  had  with  us :  and  herein 

the 


^40 

Bar  wT.  the  French  have  fome  advantage  over  the 
other  Europeans  trading  there,  th^t  their 
language  is  near  ally’d  to  that  Lingua 
Franca^  or  broken  Portuguefe. 

However,  for  the  facilitating  of  commerce 
with  thofe,  and  thtArdra  Blacks^  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  collecl  fome  of  the  moft  fami¬ 
liar  words  and  phrafes  of  thofe  two  nations, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Guinea  Blacks  moft  common  language  in 
the  fupplement  to  this  volume:  i\\t  Fida- 
fians  ufing  the  fame  language  as  thofe'  of 
Ardra  \  by  which,  as  well  as  by  their  uni¬ 
formity  of  manners  and  practices,  it  feems 
they  were  formerly  one  and  the  fame  nation. 

It  would  be  proper  here  to  inlert,  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  European  goods,  with  which 


Book  IV, 

we  drive  our  trade  there,  to  purchafe  flaves  ; 
but  the  fame  forts  of  goods  being  ufed  in 
the  ftave-trade,  at  Ardra^  I  refer  to  the  de- 
feription  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  trade 
we  have  there,  with  the  natives. 

As  to  the  Fidafian  way  of  reckoning  the 
time,  there  can  be  nothing  faid  very,  exaftly, 
but  that  they  feem  to  live  in  a  manner  by 
guefs :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
have  any  divifions  of  years,  months,  weeks, 
days  or  hours  *,  but  reckon  their  fowing- 
time  by  moons,  and  know  that  every  three 
days  there  is  a  great  market.  Nor  do  we  ^ 

find,  that  they  have  any  feftivals.  None 
of  them  can  read  or  write,  not  even  their  j 

priefts.  I 
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CHAP.  III.  j 

/ 

Of  the  religio7i  of  the  people  ^Fida.  T’heir  ?iotio7z  of  Gody  atid  mferior  deF  f 

ties.  Peculiar  proteflor  for  a7iyhtift7iefs.  Worfhip  of  fhakes 'y  of  trees>  _| 

atid  the  fea-  Kotiotz  of  helU  and  difficulty  of  hemg  con^verted.  | 


Idols. 


Notion  of  God,  and  inferior  Deities. 

S77ahes,  r—rn  H  E  Fidafans,  for  the  moft  part,  have 

ffz^deltief  i  im perfect  notion  of  a  fupreme  Be- 
jea  set  les.  Almighty  and  Omniprefent,  to  whom 

they  attribute  the  formation  of  the  univerfe  ; 
and  give  him  an  infinite  preference  above 
their  endlefs  number  of  idol  gods  *,  to 
whom,  becaufe  he  is  fo  highly  exalted, 
they  neither  pray,  or  offer  any  facrifices, 
alledging,  that  they  think  his  incomparable 
grandeur  does  not  permit  him  to  think  of 
human  race,  or  be  at  the  trouble  of  go¬ 
verning  the  world,  which  he  has  therefore 
committed  to  their  idols,  to  rule  as  his 
vicegerents  in  all  things ;  and  therefore  they 
dired  all  their  religious  worfhip  to  thofe  in¬ 
ferior  deities :  amongft  v/hich  they  reckon 
as  the  principal  firft,  a  fort  of  reddifh 
brown  fnak^  next  to  it,  the  high  lofty 
trees,  of  aroeautiful  form  ;  and  next  to 
them  again,  the  fea.  Thefe  three  chief  di¬ 
vinities,  fay  they,  we  worfhip  and  pray  to 
all  over  this  land,  each  of  them  having  its  par¬ 
ticular  prerogative  and  power,  diftindfrom 
theotherj  but  with  this  difference,  thefnake- 
god  has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  trees 
and  fea,  and  can  rule  and  reprove  them  in 
cafe  they  be  flow  or  negledful,  in  ading 
the  parts  of  their  offices,  amongft  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  thofe  two  fubor- 
dinate  divinities  are  in  no  wife  to  intermeddle 
in  the  office  of  the  fnake-god. 

Befides  thofe  three  principal  deities,  they 
have  an  infinite  number  of  inferior  idol- 
gods,  natural  and  animal,  who  derive 
their  prerogatives  and  offices  from  the  three 
principal  before  mention’d,  but  moft  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  animal-god,  the  fnake  ; 
and  every  man  is  allow’d  to  make  himfelf  as 
many  of  thofe  inferior  idol-gods,  as  he  thinks 


convenient :  as  for  inftance,  if  a  Black  re- 
folves  upon  important  bufmefs,  he  firft 
fearches  out  a  god-protedor,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  the  firft  creature  he  fpies,  dog,  cat, 
or  other  moft  contemptible  animal,  or  any 
inanimate  thing,  a  ftone,  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  the  like. 

Peculiar  Protector. 

'^HE  god-protedor  thus  accidentally 
found  out,  the  Black  immediately  pre- 
fents  him  with  an  offering,  and  makes  a  fo- 
lemn  vow,  that  in  cafe  he  fucceeds  in  the 
affair  he  is  to  enter  upon,  he  will  very  re- 
ligioufly  for  the  future  hold  and  worlhip 
him  as  his  peculiar  deity.  Which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  performs,  if  the  event  anfwers  his 
expedation  •,  prefenting  that  dumb  deity 
every  day  with  new  facrifices,  and  praying 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  miffes  his 
aim  in  that  affair,  he  takes  no  more  notice 
of  the  chance-god.  In  fhort,  they  make 
and  unmake  their  gods  daily,  and  are  the 
mafters  or  inventors  of  the  objeds  of  their 
religious  worfhip.  ^ 

Every  individual  inhabitant  of  Fida,  is 
not  fo  creduloufty  addided  to  thofe  grofs 
fuperftitions :  for  fome  of  thofe  who  have 
converfed  moft  with  Europeans,  and  can 
fpeak  their  languages,  are  commonly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  have  a  rational  notion  of  the 
true  God,  and  how  he  is  to  be  worfhipped, 
and  aferibe  to  him  the  creation  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  and  of  all  the  creatures  therein.  Thofe, 
whofe  number  is  not  great,  ridicule  the  falfe  Blacks 
deities  of  their  country,  when  they  difeourfe^*'' 
with  us,  and  feem  to  regard  them  no  farther-^*’^ 
than  is  neceflary,  not  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
their  countrymen,  or  to  make  their  friends 
and  relations  eafy  with  them  *,  being  always 

very 
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very  cautious  not  to  rail  at  their  grofs  fu-  ner  of  religious  refpefl;  and  homage,  they  Barbot. 
perditions,  nor  to  reveal  to  them  the  con-  carried  it  on  a  filk  carpet  to  the  holy  houfe 
trary  notions  they  have  concerning  the  true  it  is  now  kept  in. 


Jiols. 


exiftence  of  the  divinity,  and  the  worlhip 
that  is  due  to  it ;  becaufe  that  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prejudice  them  very  much  in  their 
worldly  concerns. 

Befides  all  the  above-mentioned  natural 


Snakes 
€»tch  rats. 


The  reverence  and  refpedb  the  Blacks 
have  for  the  fnake  is  fb  great,  that  if  one  or 
them  ftiould  but  touch  one  with  a  ftick, 
or  any  otherwife  hurt  it,  he  is  fentenced 
without  remiflion  to  be  burnt  alive.  At 
and  animal  deities  of  Fida,  they  have  an  firft  fettling  of  the  Engli/h  at  Fida,  a  cap- 
innumerable  multitude  of  idols  ^  each  pri-  tain  of  that  nation,  having  landed  and 
vate  perfon  making  as  many  as  he  pleafes,  houfed  his  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  his  men 
as  well  as  the  prince  and  great  men :  they  found  one  night  a  fnake  in  their  lodge, 
are  commonly  puppets,  made  either  of  fat  which  they  immediately  killed,  and  threw 
mould,  or  of  a  white  potter’s  clay,  where-  it  out  at  their  door,  being  ignorant  of  the 
of  they  have  infinite  numbers,  both  in  their  confequences  of  what  they  had  done,  as 
habitations,  and  about  the  roads  and  foot-  meaning  no  harm.  The  in  the  morn- 
paths  all  over  the  country  of  Fida,  under  ing  feeing  the  dead  fnake,  and  the  Engjdjh 
proper  huts  and  niches;  befides  a  vaft  very  innocently  telling  them,  without  being 
quantity  of  other  clay  huts,  eredfed  in  all  afk’d  who  had  killed  it,  immediately  afiaul- 
parts,  to  fhut  up  all  fuch  Inakes,  as  they  ted  them  on  all  fides,  murdering  all  thatEnglifli 
by  chance  meet  on  the  roads:  which  huts  were  in  the  lodge,  and  burning  it,  with  all 
they  call  de  Dios^  or  god’s  houfes.  the  goods  that  were  in  it :  which  barbarity 

fo  difcouraged  the  Engli/h.,  that  for  a  long 
Worship  of  Snakes.  they  refrained  going  thither  to  trade, 

S  to  this  fnake-worfiiip,  which  is  there  but  carried  on  their  commerce  in  other 
the  grand  devotion  of  all  the  people,  parts  of  Guinea  ;  till  at  laft,  fome  ventur’d 
from  the  king  to  the  flave  ;  I  fhall  firft  thither  again,  and  have  ever  fince  continued 
defcribe  the  proper  fort  of  fnakes,  which  todo  founmolefted,obfervingverycautioufly 
is  the  chief  deity  of  the  Blacks.,  being  that  not  to  do  the  leaft  harm  to  any  fnakes ; 
which  is  ftreak’d  with  white,  yellow  and  which  is  in  like  manner  exadlly  obferved 
brown  :  the  biggeft  commonly  feen  there  by  all  other  Europeans  trading  at  Fida., 
of  that  fort,  is  about  fix  foot  long,  and  being  always  informed  by  the  Blacks  at 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm  ;  they  are  their  firft  landing,  that  the  fnakes  are  the 
very  greedy  of  rat’s  flelh,  frequently  chace  gods  of  their  country,  and  required  not 


K' 


them,  and  when  they  have  caught  one, 
are  at  leaft  an  hour  before  they  can  fwal- 
low  it  down,  as  having  a  very  narrow 
throat,  which  when  they  are  to  fwallow 
their  prey,  extends  itfelf  by  degrees.  It 


to  moleft  them,  in  any  manner  whatfoever. 

Ever  fince  that  tragical  accident  befallen  Europeans 
the  Engli/h,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  harm  cautious  of 
10  Europeans,  they  being  all  very  can- 
tious  how  they  meddle  with  fnakes ;  though 


is  a  fort  of  diverfion  to  fee  that  animal  chace  many  of  thofe  infecfts  frequently  enter  their 
rats,  and  fwallow  them.  If  a  fnake  hap-  lodges,  in  hot  fun-fhine  weather,  fometimes 
pens  to  be  under  the  tiling  of  a  houfe,  five  or  fix  of  them  together,  creeping  upon 
and  fees  a  rat  pafs  by,  at  which  it  cannot  their  chairs,  benches,  tables,  and  even  their 
come,  the  fnake  will  hifs,  and  ufe  her  ut-  beds,  whilft  they  are  afteep  :  nay,  fome  of 
moft  endeavours  to  difengage  herfelf,  and  thofe  vermin,  if  they  get  a  good  place 
get  at  it ;  but  becaufe  that  requires  a  pretty  under  a  bed,  and  like  it,  and  the  fervants, 
long  time,  the  rats,  as  if  they  were  fenfible  out  of  lazinefs,  do  not  turn  up  the  bedding. 


Snake* 

houfe. 


of  that  long  creeping  animal’s  being  very 
flow  to  move,  will  pafs  and  repafs  be¬ 
fore  her  feveral  times,  as  it  were  in  fcorn : 
and  this  is  often  obferved  in  the  evening. 
The  principal  fnake-houfe  ftands  about 


will  continue  there  a  whole  week,  and 
perhaps  breed  there. 

When  any  fnakes  come  thus  to  harbour 
in  the  houfes  of  Europeans,  fome  of  them 
will  give  notice  thereof  to  the  natives,  who 
two  leagues  or  more  from  the  king’s  town,  gently  carry  them  out  of  doors,  if  they  Blacks 
and  is  eredted  under  a  very  beautiful,  lofty  are  found  in  fuch  places  as  they  can  lay  remove 
tree,  in  which  the  Blacks  fay,  refides  the  hold  of  them  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be^^®^* 
chief  and  largeft  of  all  the  fnakes,  which  gotten  to  the  Joyce,  or  any  other  high  place 
they  reprefent  as  big  as  a  common-fized  of  the  houfes,  though  they  be  but  one  ftory 
man,  and  of  an  immenfe  length,  being  ac-  high,  the  Blacks  will  fcarce  be  perluaded 
counted  the  procreator  of  all  the  other  fnake-  to  remove  them  from  thence  ;  and  fo  are 
gods;  and  having  been  found  out  very  many  left  till  they  come  out  of  themfelves,  which 
years  ago,  when  by  reafon  of  the  wicked-  fometimes  will  be  a  fortnight,  without  eat- 
nefs  of  men,  it  left  another  country,  to  ing  any  thing;  though  the  fimple  credulous 
come  to  them,  which  caufed  an  univerfal  Blacks  believe,  the  fnake  thus  perched  on 
joy  ;  and  after  having  render’d  it  all  man-  high,  knows  how  to  feed  itfelf :  and  it  has 
V  oL.  V.  Sfff  hap- 
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Barbot.  happened,  Europeans  having  had 

a  fnake  a  long  time  in  their  houfe,  have  ac¬ 
quainted  the  king  with  it,  who  has  imme¬ 
diately  fent  them  a  fat  ox,  to  pay  for  that 
creature’s  board. 

'Tts  death  If  European  fhould  happen  to  kill  a 
to  hurt  fnake  through  inadvertency,  and  without 
them.  ^ny  defign,  he  Would  certainly  undergo  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  Enrlijh  above-mentioned  ; 
unlefs  he  could  malce  his  efcape  to  the 
king,  andfatisfy  him^  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  he  may  then  prevail  with  the  prieifs 
to  accept  of  a  fine  ;  but  this  is  very  ha^ 
zardous,  if  the  facrificer  fhould  go  about 
to  raife  the  multitude.  I  would  therefore 
advife  all  pMropeans  in  thofe  parts,  to  be 
cautious  of  any  thing  of  that  nature. 

An  Aquatnboe  Blacky  having  once  taken 
up  a  fnake  on  his  flick,  as  not  daring  to 
handle  it,  and  fo  carried  it  gently  out 
ot  the  houfe,  without  any  hurt  done  to 
the  creature,  two  or  three  Fida  Blacks  who 
happened  to  fee  it,  fet  up  the  cry,  as  they 
do  for  fire  ;  whereupon,  the  mob  immedi¬ 
ately  flock’d  to  the  place  in  arms,  and 
had  certainly  murdered  the  iortign  Black, 
but  that  the  king  being  informed  of  his 
innocence,  relcued  him  from  them,  by 
fending  his  prime  miniflers  to  his  affiftance. 

When  a  fnake  gets  into  a  Black's  houfe, 
■paid  to  he  immediately  fends  for  the  next  prieft, 
them.  carries  that  infefl  to  the  fnake-houfe  ; 

and  if  afk’d,  whither  they  defign  to  carry 
it,  they  anfwer,  that  the  god  they  hold 
will  diredt  them.  No  perfon  paflTes  by  the 
fnake-houfes,  without  going  in  to  worfhip 
thofe  vermin,  and  enquire  what  they  fliall 
do  to  pleafe  them.  Every  houfe  has  an 
old  pricltefs,  who  is  maintained  by  the  pro- 
vifions  continually  carried  for  the  fnakes, 
by  thofe  fuperftitious  people  :  and  fhe  gives 
them  anfwers  to  their  feveral  queftions,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  the  mouth  of  thofe  deities. 
She  orders  one  not  to  have  to  do  with 
his  wives  at  certain  times  and  feafons  ;  ano¬ 
ther  not  to  eat  fowls,  beef  or  mutton,  on 
fuch  and  fuch  days  j  another  not  to  drink 
palm- wine,  nor  beer  •,  and  fo  others  to 
abftain  from  other  things,  according  to 
her  fancy  :  which  thofe  ignorant  people 
religioufly  obferve,  believing  that  their  dei¬ 
ties  would  infallibly  punifh  the  leafl  tranf- 
grefTion  with  death. 

^'7  ft  Ihows  what  great  refpedl  thofe  peo- 

Blacks!^*  pie  have  for  fuch  vermin,  and  how  dange¬ 
rous  it  is  to  do  them  any  harm.  For  this 
reafon,when  we  are  weary  of  the  Blacks,  and 
defire  to  be  rid  of  them,  we  need  only  fpeak 
ill  of  the  fnake,  at  which  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  flop  their  ears,  and  run  out  of 
doors  j  but  no  Black  of  any  other  nation, 
mull  prefume  to  do  the  like,  without  he 
will  run  himfelf  into  great  danger,  and 
the  natives  dare  not  offer  at  it. 


The  beft  is,  that  thofe  fnakes  do  no  m\{~  Harmleft 
chief  to  mankind  :  for  if  they  happen  to  be/”'*^*^- 
trod  upon,  and  bite  or  fling,  it  does  no 
more  hurt  than  the  fling  of  the  millepe¬ 
des,  before  fpoken  of  in  the  defcription 
of  the  Gold-Coaji.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  Blacks  do  think  it  good,  to  be  bit  by 
thofe  infeds,  becaufe  they  fancy  it  fecures 
them  from  the  fling  of  other  poifonous 
fnakes,  whereof  there  are  great  numbers 
in  that  country.  But  how  ridiculous  this 
notion  of  their’s  is,  appears  by  the  frequent 
battels  we  there  fee  between  thofe  fnake- 
deities,  and  the  venomous  fnakes,  which 
are  much  the  largefl  ;  and  there  being  great 
enmity  between  them,  would  certainly  de- 
ftroy  the  worfhipped  vermin,  were  not 
fome  Blacks  always  at  hand  to  refeue  their 
gods. 

If  a  fire  happens  to  break  out,  and 
one  or  more  fnakes  are  burnt  in  it,  e- 
very  one  that  hears  it  flops  his  ears,  and 
gives  money  to  be  reconciled  to  the  burnt 
fnake-god,  for  having  been  fo  carelefs  of 
him  tho’  they  firmly  believe  the  burnt- 
fnake  will  quickly  return,  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  of  fuch  as  have  occafioned  its  death, 
by  this  accident  of  fire.  If  any  of  them 
happen  to  be  kill’d  by  a  beafl,  either 
defignedly  or  accidentally,  upon  complaint 
made  to  the  king,  by  the  priefls,  that 
prince  fometimes,  to  fatisfy  them  and  the 
people,  will  order  a  general  flaughter  of 
the  beafls  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that  which 
fo  killed  the  worfhipped  fnakes ;  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  Blacks  do  execute  it 
with  fwords  and  clubs,  till  the  king  fee¬ 
ing  a  certain  number  fo  facrificed,  to  ap- 
peafe  their  fnake-god,  and  being  petition’d 
by  the  owners,  revokes  his  order,  and  for¬ 
bids  any  farther  execution :  which  pro¬ 
ceedings  fufficiently  teflify,  how  arbitra¬ 
rily  the  prince  and  the  priefls  rule  the 
people,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters. 

The  Fidaftans  invoke  the  fnake,  in 
ceffive  wet,  dry  or  barren  feafons  ;  upon'^f^*'^” 
all  occurrences  relating  to  government  ; 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  cattle  *,  and, 
to  be  fhort,  in  all  neceflities  and  difficul¬ 
ties. 

The  king,  at  the  infligation  of  the 
priefls,  and  his  courtiers,  who  are  com¬ 
monly  the  tools  of  thofe  priefls,  fends  very 
rich  offerings  to  the  fnake-houfe,  of  money, 
filk  fluffs,  cattle,  eatables,  liquors,  and 
many  other  things  of  the  produd  of 
the  country,  or  from’  Europe  ;  which 
in  all  likelihood  thofe  crafty  facrifi- 
cers  convert  to  their  own  ufe.  This  they 
fo  frequently  demand  of  him,  that  fome¬ 
times  he  grows  tired,  and  denies  them  their 
requefl,  and  perhaps  in  an  angry  manner, 
if  it  is  required  on  account  of  obtaining  a 
good  crop,  and  he  thinks  he  has  fent  e- 

nough 
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nough  already  for  that  feaforij  and  is  fen- 
fible  the  beft  part  of  the  corn  is  rotten  in 
the  fields,  he  will  tell  them  plainly,  he  does 
hot  defign  any  farther  offerings;  and  if 
the  fnake  will  not  beftow  a  plentiful  har- 
.veft,  he  may  let  it  alone, 
lgri‘  The  kings  of  Fida^  make  yearly  pilgri- 
mages  to  the,  fnake-houfe,  in  great  ftate  j 
and  conclude  them  with  rich  prefents,  not 
only  to  the  fnake-god,  but  alfo  the  great 
perfons  of  the  nation  that  have  accompa¬ 
nied  him  thither,  which  is  very  expenfive 
to  him.  This  prefent  king,  if  he  does  not 
perform  it  in  perfon  fome  years,  orders  it 
to  be  done  by  his  wiveSj  which  is  not  fo  ex¬ 
penfive  to  him. 

However,  if  on  the  one  hand  this  fnake- 
god’s  fervice  proves  chargeable  to  the  prince^ 
the  revenues  which  accrue  to  him  from  it, 
are  on  the  other  hand  very  confiderable : 
for  every  year  when  the  Indian  wheat  is 
fowed,  till  it  grows  up  to  a  man’s  height, 
he  and  the  priefls  get  much  money  by  the 
young  women  and  girls,  that  are  fee  to 
watch  and  guard  the  corn  fields  againft  the 
devouring  birds  and  other  animals. 
id  no-  Thofe  young  women  are  often  carried 

I  away,  and  the  flmple  credulous  Blacks  made 
to  believe,  that  the  fnakes  during  the  whole 
feafon  make  it  their  bufinefs,  every  evening 
and  night,  to  feize  all  the  beautiful  young 
women  that  pleafe  them,  and  to  make 
them  diftradled,  and  to  cure  them.  The 
parents  carry  fuch  mad  girls  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  houfe,  built  for  that  purpofe,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  flay  feveral  months, 
as  the:y  give  us  to  underftand,  to  be  cured 
of  their  madnefs ;  and  during  that  time, 
they  muft  furnifh  them  with  all  forts  of 
neceffaries  fo  plentifully,  that  there  is  enough 
for  the  pr lefts  alfo  to  fubfift  on^ 
rjliti-  When  the  time  of  this  confinement  is  e- 
^ruud.  lapfed,  they  obtain  leave  to  come  out,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  paid  the  charges  of  their 
cure  and  keeping,  which  are  commonly  in 
proportion  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
parents  :  fo  that  by  a  near  calculation,  one 
young  woman  with  another,  brings  in 
twenty  crowns;  and  the  number  of  fuch  as 
are  thus  confined  on  account  of  diftrac- 
tednefs,  amounts  to  feveral  thoufands  yearly, 
each  village  having  a  particular  houfe  appoin- 
tedfor  that  fervice,  and  the  towns  two  or  three 
each.  The  money  arifing  from  thofe  cures, 
is  thought  by  the  generality  of  that  nation, 
to  be  employ’d  in  religious  ufes  by  the 
priefts  ;  but  it  is  very  apparent,  that  the 
king  has  the  beft  part  of  it,  and  the  priefts 
the  overplus. 

The  Blacks  believe,  that  as  foon  as  a 
young  woman  is  touch’d  by  the  fnake,  fhe 
prefently  runs  mad  ;  and  that  if  not  immedi* 
ately  confined  in  the  fnake-houfe,  fhe’ll  break 
and  fpoil  every  thing  that  comes  in  her  way  : 


for  which  reafon  they  never  fail  to  fhutBARBOT* 
her  up,  when  once  fufpedled  of  madnefs. 

And  to  entertain  this  opinion  in  them  alJj 
the  priefts,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
fome  fuch  girls,  as  they  pretend  to  have 
been  touchM  by  the  fnake,  who  commit 
all  manner  of  diforders  about  the  country. 

They  alfo  perfuade  the  Blacks y  and  the 
poor  credulous  people  tell  us,  that  a  fnake 
will  carry  off  a  girl  out  of  the  fnake-houfe, 
though  it  be  clofe  fliut  up  ;  and  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  of  it,  the  priefts  diligently 
obferve  thofe  young  women,  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  alFecfted  by  the  fnake,  they  pre¬ 
vail  on  them,  firft  by  promifes,  or  after¬ 
wards  by  threats,  to  perform  what  they  de- 
fire  of  them,  'viz.  that  being  in  the  ftreet^ 
and  feeing  the  coaft  clear  of  people  on  all 
Tides,  they  fet  on  crying  and  raving  with 
all  their  might,  as  tho’  the  fnake  had  fall 
hold  of  them,  and  order’d  them  to  repair 
to  the  fnake-houfe  ;  and  if  any  perfon 
comes  to  their  aftiftance,  to  fell  them,  the 
fnake  is  vanilhed,  and  that  they  are  mad, 
which  obliges  their  parents  to  confine  them 
to  the  fnake-houfe.  And  when  the  time 
of  their  being  difmifted  is  come,  the  prieft 
lays  a  fevere  injundtion  on  them,  not  to 
reveal  how  they  were  feized  by  the  fnake, 
or  rather  not  to  difeover  the  cheat ;  but  to 
affirm,  the  fnake  did  it,  threatning  them 
with  being  burnt  alive,  if  they  don’t  exadlly 
comply  herein. 

The  king,  who  finds  thofe  religious  frauds 
yield  him  much  money,  as  well  as  the 
priefts,  is  no  lefs  willing  than  they,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  people  in  thofe  follies  they  are 
made  to  believe,  concerning  that  fort  of 
madnefs  in  young  women,  and  now 
and  then  caufes  fome  one  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ters  to  pretend  to  be  feized  by  the  fnake  ; 
and  immediately  fends  her  away  to  the  fnake- 
houfe,  where  ftie  is  confined  for  lome  time 
only,  but  not  fo  long  as  is  cuftomary  for 
girls  of  an  inferior  rank :  and  when  Ihe  is 
difeharged  from  thence,  all  the  other  young 
women,  that  happen  then  to  have  been  fhuc 
up  there,  are  on  her  account  alfo  difmifted. 

On  the  day  of  the  princefs’s  delivery,  flie 
is  brought  out  in  a  fplendid  manner,  and 
condu(fted  with  all  the  other  young  women, 
releafed  on  her  account,  to  the  king’s  court, 
having  only  a  filk  fcarf  pafted  betwixt  her 
legs,and  being  richly  adorned  with  beads  and 
corals,  much  valuable  there. 

In  this  equigage,  whilft  Ihe  is  there,  fhe 
commits  all  manner  of  extravagancies,  du¬ 
ring  the  playing  on  feveral  mufical  inftru-^ 
ments ;  whiclr  madnefs  the  Blacks  prefent 
firmly  believe  remained  in  her,  by  reafon 
of  her  being  enlarged  before  the  expiration 
of  her  -ue  time  of  confinement. 

During  that  time,  the  moft  notable  per¬ 
fons  of  the  court  croud  thither  for  three 
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Barbot.  or  four  days  fucceflively,  with  their  prefents 
for  the  princefs,  amounting  all  together  to 
a  very  confiderable  value  i  and  fo  the  young 
lady,  or  rather  the  king,  gets  very  confide- 
rably  by  the  cheat.  If  any  Black,  wifer 
than  others,  is  fenfible  of  the  fraud,  yet  will 
he,  to  avoid  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king  and  priefts,  and  for  his  own  fecurity, 
fhut  his  eyes,  pretend  ignorance,  and 
allow  it  for  a  real  truth,  to  avoid  being 
poifoned  j  as  happen’d  to  a  Black  of  the 
Gold-Coajl,  married  to  a  Fida  woman,  who 
pretended  to  be  feized  by  the  fnake  i  but 
he,  inftead  of  fending  her  to  the  fnake- 
houfe,  as  being  of  a  different  religion,  clapt 
her  in  irons:  which  fo  enraged  the  woman, 
that  fhe  privately  accufed  him  to  the  priefts, 
who,  not  caring  to  make  any  publick  at¬ 
tempts  on  him,  becaufe  he  was  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  nation  and  religion,  fecretly  poifon’d 
him,  fo  that  he  became  fpeechlels,  and  loft 
the  ufe  of  all  his  limbs. 

The  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  of 
fnakes,  or  ferpents,  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe 
people  feveral  other  nations  have  pradtifed 
it  :  for  not  to  mention  the  golden  ferpent, 
worlliipped  by  the  firft  Ifraelites,  nor  the 
hiftory  we  have  in  fcripture,  of  a  dragon  or 
ferpent  adored  by  the  Bab'^lonians  •,  the 
Egyptians  had  in  former  times  a  fingular  ve¬ 
neration  for  a  certain  fpecies  of  or  fer¬ 
pents,  called  Fherfnutis,  pretending  it  was 
facred,  and  therefore  they  paid  it  a  peculiar 
refpecft,  according  to  Milan, 

The  ferpent  was  accounted  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  one  of  the  moft  venerable  fymbolsof 
religion  Eufehius. 

Serpents  were  adored  in  Erujfia,  according 
to  Erafmus  Stella,  in  his  antiquities  of  BoruJJia, 
ii  e.  PruJfia,Lih,  lo.  Thofe  people,  in  former 
ages,  having  no  religion,  began  it  by  the 
adoration  of  ferpents. 

In  the  time  of  Sigifmund,  baron  of  Hcr- 
herftein,  in  his  relation  of  Afa/fox’),  a  ferpent 
was  adored  in  Samogitia,  and  in  Lithuania. 
And  we  hear  of  fome  nations  in  the  Indies, 
which  to  this  day  adore  ferpents  •,  Jurieu. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  Romans, 
in  a  time  of  plague,  fetch’d  from  Epidaurus, 
Efculapius,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  in  the  form  of 
a  very  monftrous  ferpent,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans  gave  a  magnificent  reception  at  his 
landing,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Eyber  ;  the 
fenate,  the  principal  ladies,  even  the  facred 
veftals,  and  all  the  people,  meeting  him  at 
his  landing,  firft  welcoming  him  with  fhouts 
of  joy,  burning  on  the  Fyber  banks  an  in¬ 
finity  of  frankincenfe,  and  building  many 
altars,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  where  they  fa- 
crificed  abundance  of  vidlimsto  the  honour 
of  that  ferpent-god. 

As  to  the  two  other  natural  deities,  of 
the  Fidafians,  the  lofty  beautiful  trees,  and 
the  Tea,  they  pray  and  worfhip  them  only 


on  fome  more  particular  occafions,  and  in 
this  manner. 

Worship  Trees,  and  the  Sza, 

I R  S  T  as  to  trees,  they  make  offerings 
and  pray  to  them  in  time  of  ficknefs, 
and  more  efpecially  under  fevers,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patients  j  which  they  think 
is  more  properly  the  province  of  the  tree- 
deities,  and  of  the  fnake-gods.  Befides 
which  deities,  on  fuch  occafions  they  alfo 
facrifice  to  the  other  inferior  idol-gods ; 
and  their  fuperftition  is  fo  exceffive  herein, 
that  when  the  king  is  fick,  they  facrifice  a 
man,  and  eat  part  of  his  flefh,  in  honour  of 
thofe  extravagant  deities. 

When  the  fea  is  tempeftuous  and  raging, 
fo  as  to  hinder  goods  from  being  brought 
afhore ;  or  when  no  fhips  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  would  fain  fee 
them  come,  the  facrifices  or  offerings  for 
that  third  principal  deity  of  the  Fidafians, 
are  all  forts  of  goods,  caftinto  it,  but  this 
fort  of  offering  turning  to  no  profit  to  the 
priefts,  they  do  not  much  encourage  the 
practice  of  it. 

Priests  and  Priestesses. 

HE  religious  fundlions  are  there  per¬ 
formed  by  men  and  women  indifferent¬ 
ly  j  and  both  the  priefts  and  priefteffes  are 
fo  highly  reverenc’d  by  all  the  people,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  punifhed  any  manner  of 
way,  even  for  the  moft  horrid  crimes  they 
can  commit  unlefs  for  high-treafon  againft 
the  king’s  perfon,  as  it  happened  in  this  king’s 
reign,  that  a  prieft  had  confpir’d  with  the 
king’s  brother  to  murder  him  ;  for  which 
crime  both  the  king’s  brother,  and  the  prieft, 
after  due  convidtion,  were  both  condemn’d 
to  death,  by  the  king  and  his  council,  and 
accordingly  executed 

The  priefteffes  are  as  much  honoured  as 
the  priefts,  or  rather  more  *,  infomuch,  that 
they  affume  to  themfelves  the  diftindlive 
name  of  God’s  children.  And  whereas  all 
other  women  are  liable  to  a  flavifh  fubmif- 
fion  to  their  hufbands,  thefe  priefteffes,  on 
the  contrary,  exercife  an  abfolute  fway  over 
them,  and  their  goods ;  living  with  them 
arbitrarily,  and  at  their  own  pleafure  *,  their 
hufbands  always  fpeaking  to,  and  ferving 
them  on  their  knees  ;  accounting  it  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  fuch  holy  perfons 
for  their  conforts.  | 

The  idolatrous  Jews,  in  the  times  of  Afa, 

2ind  Hofea,  had  women  officiating  as  prieft- 
ellesof  the  infamous  idol  Priapus,  then  wor- 
fhipped  among  them,  fet  up  by  Maacah,  the 
queen-mother  to  Afa,  and  her  felf  being 
the  chief  prieftefs,  which  the  good  king 
Afa  removed. 

Gamma,  wife  of  Sinatus  Galatianus,  was 
the  great  prieftefs  of  Diana,  in  Galatia. 

The 


Jhap,  4. 

The  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus 
was  ferved  by  a  woman.  The  facrifices  of 
Ceres^  and  its  myfteries,  were  officiated  by 
women,  and  the  men  had  no  hand  in  them  ; 
(M.  Jurieu^  p.  769.) 

Notion  of  Hell. 

H  E  Fidafians  have  a  fort  of  idea  of 
hell,  the  devil,  and  the  apparition  of 
fpirits,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Congo^  but 
not  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  ;  who  often 
die  with  the  fright,  as  ffiall  be  mention’d 
in  its  place. 

hey  be-  They  think  hell  is  a  fix’d  place  under  the 
earth,  where  thofe  who  have  lived  wickedly 
are  puniffied  with  fire,  and  miferably  tor- 
mented.  borne  or  their  pneitetles  come 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  tell  them,  they 
have  been  there,  and  faw  feveral  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  particularly  fome  one 
thole  people  have  known  very  well  in  his 
life-time,  who  they  fay  is  there  grievoufly 
tortured. 

•Hfidtty  A  Porlu^uefe  miiTioncr^  being  once  in  dif- 
!  to  hell,  courfe  with  one  of  the  courtiers,  and  telling 
him,  that  in  cafe  he,  and  the  people  of  Fida., 
did  not  repent  of  their  wicked  old  courfe  of 
life,  they  would  certainly  burn  for  ever  in 
hell,  with  the  devils ;  the  Black  replied,  our 
predecefibrs,  whole  numbers  are  infinite. 


?4? 

liv’d  as  we  do,  and  worffilpped  the  fame  Barbot. 
gods  *,  if  they  muft  burn  for  it,  we  muft 
be  contented  ;  we  are  not  better  than  they, 
and  ffiall  comfort  our  felves  with  them 
in  hell.  This  inftance  of  their  ftupidity  and 
unconcernednefs  of  a  (late  of  mifery,  evinces 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convert  thofe  fuperfti- 
tious  people  from  their  erroneous  abfurd 
opinion  and  idolatrous  worffiip. 

Thence  it  is  that  fo  many  millions  as 
the  Portuguefe  have  fent  thither  from  Portu¬ 
gal.,  and  St.  Pome.,  from  time  to  time,  within 
this  century,  have  always  been  fruitlefs,  and 
of  no  effedl.  But  Polygatny,  fo  extravagant¬ 
ly  and  generally  aftedled  there,  is  an  infu- 
perable  difficulty,  no  man  enduring  to  be 
confined  to  one  wife.  There  are  many 
other  impediments  in  the  nature  and  temper 
of  the  Fidafians.,  infomuch,  that  it  feems 
to  be  labour  in  vain  to  undertake  their  to¬ 
tal  converfion  to  the  chriftian  religion  :  for 
which  reafon  the  Portuguefe  miffioners  have 
quite  forfaken  them,  and  do  not  think 
fitting  to  trouble  themfelves  any  more  with 
fuch  people  *,  for  indeed  they  muft  firft  be 
made  men,  before  they  can  be  made  chri- 
ftians  •,  their  ftupidity  being  like  other  Blacks 
and  Cafres,  who  can  conceive  nothing  that 
is  fpiritual,  but  only  fenfual  and  palpable 
objeds. 
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Little  Ardra  next  the  fea^  L’he  coimtry  of  Torry.  Defcription  of  great 
Ardra.  Lheir  habit ;  polygamy  and  marriages.  Funerals.  Commo¬ 
dities  exported  attd  imported,  dSlotahle  Black  king*  Soldiery,  Ad?ni- 
nijtratio7i  of  juftice-  Keligiofi, 


Before,!  enter  upon  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra.,  by 
fome  furnamed  Grande  or  xh^  Great,  I  muft 
take  fome  notice  of  the  little  country  of 
Forry,  which,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  is 
enclofed  between  Ardra  andEzJ^z*,  and  in  the 
next  place,  muft  fay  fomething  of  Little  Ar¬ 
dra,  another  fmall  country,  contiguous  to 
that  of  Lorry,  on  the  eaft  of  it,  and  both 
lying  along  the  fea-ffiore. 

Little  Ardra  defcrihed. 
ixfw?  Tj' R  O  M  the  port  or  road  of  Fida,  to  Lit- 
rof^eU.  fig  yPrdra,  the  coaft  runs  eafterly,  about 
nine  leagues  *,  low,  fiat  land,  in  many  parts 
woody,  only  towards  Little  Ardra,  the  ffiore 
rifes  a  little,  and  has  three  fmall  hills,  near 
one  another,  on  a  kind  of  point,  or  cape, 
that  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  large  bay,  and 
is  the  proper  anchoring-place  for  ffiips,  that 
defign  to  trade  at  Little  Ardra,  which  is  in 
that  bay.  The  river  that  runs  thro*  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Great  Ardra,  and  Offra,  falls  into, 
and  feparates  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  from 
that  of  Great  Ardra  j  its  water  is  brackiffi. 
VoL.  V. 


Little  Ardra  is  alfo  known  from  the  fea^ 
in  coming  from  the  weftward,  by  four  large 
thickets  of  trees,  which  appear  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  three  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward. 

The  French  and  EngUfh  commonly  call 
the  port  of  Little  Ardra  the  road  of  Ardra  ; 
the  town  being  fomewhat  higher,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  ftrand,  on  an 
extent  of  fix  hundred  fathom  ofground,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  To  return  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  Lorry. 

Torry  Country, 

S  a  little  ftate  or  commo'^  wealth,  about 
four  leagues  in  circumference,  fitumon. 

Fida,  Little  Ardra,  or  Offra,  as  moft  of  the 
Europeans  call  it,  and  the  fea,  and  fcarce 
three  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  or  road 
of  Fida. 

Foulaen  is  the  principal  town  thereof,  ksited  capital 
on  the  TivtT  Lorry,  which  runs  almoft  eaft 
and  weft  to  Great  Popo. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  hufbandmen, 
cultivating  their  foil  for wheat,  and^^»^*- 

T  1 1  t  other 
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Barbot.  other  eatables,  to  drive  a  trade  with  fo- 
reigners  *,  or,  like  the  Little  Popo  men,  live 
upon  plunder  *,  lying  like  ftroling  robbers 
on  the  roads  of  Offra  and  Ardra.  The  lands 
of  I  aule  Ardra  or  Offra^  begin  not  far 
from  the  town  Foulaen^  in  Lorry  ;  fomewhat 
farther  inland,  and  make  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Ardra, 


Return  to  Little  Ardra* 

Snkf  Ar-  T  already  given  fome  obfervable 

dra.  marks  to  find  out  the  proper  porf  of 

Little  Ardra  and  to  proceed  methodically 
in  the  defcription  of  that  country,  mult 
add,  that  the  bar  which  continues  to  front 
the  Ihore  all  along  fromi^w  da  Volta  to  Little 
Ardra-,  is  every  where  as  bad  and  perilous 
as  at  Little  Ardra-,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  high  feafon  ;  and  above  all,  at  the  new 
and  full  moon  :  for  then  the  furges  are  fo 
violent  and  high,  that  it  is  totally  imprafti- 
cable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

The  road.  The  ri^ht  road  of  Little  Ardra.,  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  that  is,  from  December  to 
April.,  is  in  fix  fathom  water,  fandy  ground, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  fliore : 
and  in  the  winter,  or  high  feafon,  which  is 
from  Ma^  to  No’vember.,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  land,  in  eight  or  nine  fathom. 

The  bar  before  the  port  of  Little  Ardra., 
is  very  fhallow,  and  therefore  the  furges 
are  there  fo  very  violent. 

In  the  fummer  feafon  the  air  is  clear  and 
ferene,  and  more  wholefome  than  his 
ufually  in  the  bad  feafon. 

OfFra/on?».  The  town,  of  Offra  is  up  the  land,  about 
feven  Englijh  miles,  from  that  of  Little  Ardra., 
on  the  fame  river,  and  governed  by  an  Ardra 
commander.  Being  the  refidence  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fadlors,  the  Englijh  and  Hollanders 
have  each  a  fine  houfe  there  ;  the  latter 
more  efpecially  driving  there  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  flaves,  (Ac. 

Jakin  'phe  Qf  Jakin  lies  betwixt  Offra 

and  Little  Ardra.,  north  north-eaft  from  the 
latter  feated  on  a  rivulet.  It  had  the  name 
from  a  Black.,  who  lived  there  marry  years 
fince,  and  takes  up  about  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  fathom  of  ground,  being  enclofed 
with  a  mud-wall,  very  thick  and  folid  *,  the 
houfe  or  palace  of  the  governor,  is  tolera¬ 
bly  handfome,  made  of  a  ftrong  clay.  Thus 
much  for  Little  Ardra. 


to-atn. 


Ardra 

town. 


Defcriptiomof  Great  Ardra. 
REAL  Ardra,  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  kingofyfr^r^,  lies  fixteen  leagues 
farther  inland,  north  north-weft  from  Little 
Ardra  •,  a  large  fpacious  road,  leading  all 
along  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  and  much 
about  the  middle  of  it  is  a  little  place  called 
Gran-E'ero,  and  by  the  Dutch.,  Pleyjler 
Plaets,^  where  is  a  kind  of  an  alehoufe,  or 
publick  inn,  for  the  accommodation  ofpaf- 


fengers,  travelling  betwixt  Gi^eat  and  Little 
Ardra,  either  in  hammocks  on  men’s  Ihoul- 
ders,  or  on  horfe-back. 

The  Blacks  tell  us,  that  the  town  of  Great 
Ardra,  by  them  called.^;;,'  is  nmtEngli/h 
miles  in  compafs,  the  ftreets  being  extra¬ 
ordinary  wide,  and  the  houfes  built  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  firino-. 

The  king  of  Ardra  has  there  two  large 
fpacious  palaces,  in  one  of  which  he  keeps  ^ 
hiscourt;  the  other  being  empty,  and  kept 
fo,  to  remove  thither  in  cafe  that  he  lives 
in,  fliould  be  confumed  by  fire :  both  of 
them  are  enclofed  with  a  fort  of  rampart 
of  earth,  five  foot  thick,  as  is  the  whole 
town,  and  the  ditches  of  the  town  and  pa¬ 
laces  are  within  the  enclofure  or  walls. 

The  houfes  are  cover’d  withdraw,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  rooms,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  report  of  the  natives.  The  palace  the 
king  lives  in  at  prefent,  is  divided  into  large 
couits,  apartments  and  gardens,  with  feveral 
long  and  wide  galleries  about  the  buildings  ; 
handfomely  fupported  with  uniform  columns 
and  pilafters,  forming  fine  large  piazzas 
on  either  fide  of  the  courts  and  gardens, 
under  which  people  walk  and  recreate 
themfelves  ;  and  the  buildings  two  ftories 
high,  in  which  are  many  large  and  fpacious 
apartments,  rooms  and  clofets,  and  all 
built  with  nothing  but  clay. 

The  gardens  are  alfo  walled  about,  dih  Gardens. 
vided  into  fine  large  walks  of  green  trees, 
and  green  plats,  and  beds  of  flowers,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  three  forts  of  lillies  ;  which  ftiews 
the  politenefs  and  induftry  of  the  natives. 

Having  defcribed  the  Metropolis  of  Great 
Ardra,  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Ardra,  with  all  its  dependant  countries,  of 
IS  a  large  populous  kingdom,  but  not  enough kingi 
reforted  to  by  the  Europeans,  to  know  ex-*^^^- 
adlly  its  length  and  breadth.  This  we  know, 
that  it  is  of  a  narrow  extent  towards  the  fea- 
fide,  but  of  a  great  length  and  breadth  up 
the  inland  j  fome  making  it  to  border  on 
the  weft  upon  Rio  da  Volta,  and  at  eaft  on 
Benin,  enclofing  Fida  and  Lorry  on  the 
north  fide  ;  and  will  have  it  to  reach  at 
north  and  north-weft  to  Oyeo,  a  large  po¬ 
pulous  country,  and  to  other  potent  king¬ 
doms  fituated  towards  the  Niger. 

This  country  is  very  populous,  as  I  have  Joyo 
already  hinted,  and  confequently  has  many 
large  towns  and  villages  ;  molt  of  thofe 
towns  being,  enclofed  with  thick  mud-walls' 
or  fences,  like  the  metropolis.  Among  the 
reft,  the  towns  of  Joyo  and  Ba  are  obferva¬ 
ble  ;  the  former  being  three  days  journey 
from  Jakin,  and  the  latter  about  two  miles' 
farther  from  Joyo,  having  two  gates  on' 
the  fouth  fide  ;  and  on  the  north  a  river,, 
which  comes  from  Benin.  The  Dukh  have  a 
fadory  there. 


The 
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other  The  other  towns  and  villages  in  Ardra^ 
totens.  which  are  hot  enclosed  with  mud-walls, 
are  feated  in  places  oF  natural  ftrength, 
which  fecures  the  inhabFtahts  From  mFults, 
and  procures  them  an  open  trade. 
furniture  The  houfes  in  Ardra  are  all  of  a  fat 

or  fhells  commonly  about 
three  foot  thidc,  ahd  covered  with  ftraw  ; 
and  libt  ihiich  better  furhilbed  than  thoFe 
of  other  Guineans-^  that  is,  only  with  fuch 
iitenfils  or  goods,  as  are  of  abfolute  ne- 
celFity.  The  kihg’s  Boiifes  are  in  that  re- 
fpcdt  hd  richer  ,  than  the  reft,  only  he  has 
fome  darhask  elbow-chairs;  formerly  pre- 
fented  him  by.  Europeans. 

Air  of  the  country  in  general  is  ex- 

mmtry.  tremely  unwholefome  for  Europeans.,  fcarce 
five  out  of  forty  that  go  to  refide  there 
any  time  efcaping  death  -,  which,  however, 
may  in  foiiie  meafure  be  attributed  to  their 
own  intemperance,  in  regard  of  women, 
or  their  caixlelfnefs  of  preferving  themfelves 
from  the  evening  mildew,  or  their  excef- 
five  ufe  of  the  fruits  of  the  country,  which 
do  not  agree  with  our  conftitution.  For  the 
natives  commonly  liv^e  to  a  great  age,  and 
are  healthy  and  vigorous,  except  when  the 
fmall-pox  rages  amongft  them,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  fweeps  away  gr&t  numbers  of  them. 
Fruitful-  This  country  is  all  flat  and  level,  and 
nefs.  the  foil  Very  fertile,  much  covered  with  fhrubs 
and  riifhy  plants,  and  in  fome  parts  woody 
but  in  others,  which  are  properly  vales, 
it  is  very  agreeable  and  pleafant. 

Conveni-  It  has  this  farther  cdnveniency,  that  it 
ency  of  tra- all  over  ftored  with  convenient  roads, 
veiling,  fmall  rivers,  very  deep,  and  fitting  for 

travellers  and  merchants. 

TroduB.  I?^  produces  abundance  of  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  yams,  potatoes^^oranges,  lemons,  co¬ 
co-nuts',  palm-wine,  and  fait  made  in  the  low 
fwampy  grounds,  and  yielding  a  confide- 
rable  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  ifland 
Curamo.,  who  go  thither  to  fetch  it  in 
their  large  bar- canoes. 

Horfes.  The  country  about  the  city  of  Great 
Ardra,  abounds  in  horfes,  which  ferve  to 
mount  the  king’s  cavalry. 

Bread.  The  natives  prepare  their  corn  for  bread, 

I  much  after  the  fame  manner'  as  is  pradlifed 

at  the  Gold-Codfl,  either  in  cakes'  or 
cankjes. 

Food.  They  either  roafl:  yams  on  coals,  or  Boil 
them  with  butter,  which  they  know  howto 
churn  they  alfo  ufe  rice  for  common  food, 

,  and  pulfe,  herbs  and  roots,  with  beef,  hogs, 

goats,  fheep’s  and  dog’s- fleflr ;  arid  likewife 
poultry,  drefled  with  rice,  and  call  fuch  eata¬ 
bles,  Kade,  indifferently. 

Beer  hota  Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  beer .  Eltditi 
as  at  the  Ocld-Coafl  :  Eero  and  Offra  have 
the  befl:  fort.  It  i^  ufitally  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mariner:  firft,  they  fteep  Indian- 
I  wheat  well,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  fun  *, 


then  they  beat  it  in  deep  hollowed  trunks  Barbot. 
of  trees,  or  grind  it  on  large  flat  flones, 
in  the  manner  ufed  to  make  bread,  pouring 
hot  fcalding  water  over  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  grind  it ;  after  this,  they  let 
that  malt  fteep  afrefh  in  water,  ftirring  it 
well  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  make 
their  Pitau,  or  beer,  which  being  mixed 
with  water,  and  moderately  ufed,  is  pretty 
good  drink  *,  but  by  itfelf  is  dangerous, 
for  it  will  occafion  exceflive  griping  in  the 
guts.  Another  bad  quality  in  this  liquor  is, 
that  it  foon  turns  four,  and  is  not  fit  to  be 
tranfported  to  any  other  place. 

Habit. 

H  E  drefs  of  men  and  women  in  Ar¬ 
dra,  is  exceedingly  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  Gold-Coaft.  They  com¬ 
monly  wear  five  or  fix  rich  cloths,  one^'f^ 
above  another,  as  I  have  faid  of  the  Fida 
Blacks,  all  the  reft  of  the  body  remains  na¬ 
ked  :  rhofe  cloths  are  made  in  the  country, 
and  fome  of  them  are  enriched  with  gold 
thread,  either  plated  or  woven  in  them, 
which  looks  very  fine. 

The  gentry  and  others  of  the  prime  fort,  Q^rb  of 
commonly  wear  a  fhort  cloak  on  their  gentry. 

ders,  and  under  it  filk,  or  b^dia  chints 
wrapped  about  them,  with  fine  white  cal- 
lico-ftiirts  made  there. 

The  king  of  Ardra  ufually  wears  two  of  the  kin^. 
as  it  were  petticoats,  one  longer  than  the 
other,  after  the  Perfian  fafhion  ;  and  fome- 
times  a  filk  fcarf  belt-wife,  with  a  fort  of 
laced  coif,  hanging  down  on  his  back,  and 
under  it  a  little  crown,  of  black  wood,  that 
cafts  a  very  fweet  feent;  holding  in  one 
hand  a  , fort  of  whip,  the  handle  whereof  is 
curioufly  fafhioned. 

The  females  there,  exceed  the  males  in  of  the  wc- 
their  drefs  :  thofe  of  fome  dittinftion,  com-nien. 
monly  wear  fine  painted  India  callicoes, 
white  China  farcenets,  and  rich  filk,  and 
linen-wrappers. 

Both  men  and  women  are  very  careful 
to  wafli  their  bodies,  morning  and  evening,  perfu- 
in  clean  pure  water,  and  to  anoint  them  with^^'^*^' 
civet ;  efpecially  married  women,  who  are 
very  ftudious  to  pleafe  their  hufbands,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  extremely  luxurious. 

Polygamy,  Marriages. 

Man,  even  of  the  loweft  rank,  may 
have  as  many  wives,  as  he  thinks  he 
can  maintain  ;  but  the  king,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons,  keep  each  a  vaft  number  of 
wives  and  concubines.  The  king’s  chief 
wife  has  the  title  of  queen,  with  this  The  ^ueen, 
rogative,  that  in  cafe  the  king  denies  her 
any  thing  fhe  has  occafion  for,  Ihq  may  fell* 
fome  of  the  king’s  other  wives  for  flaves  *, 
arid  of  this,- ^  there  ha.vg:  been  many  jinftances, 
from  time  to  time.  Moft  of  the  Ardra  gen¬ 
try 
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BARBOT.try  marry  young  women  of  quality,  not 
above  eight  or  ten  years  old  •,  but  do  not 
^^ried  co^fummate  the  marriage,  till  they  have 
young.  kept  them  fome  years  in  the  nature  of  fer- 
vants,  ftark-naked  :  and  when  they  have 
fixed  the  time  for  cohabiting,  they  then 
clothe  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a 
fhort  frock. 

The  meaneft  man  there  may  pretend  to, 
and  often  marries,  the  woman  of  the  great- 
eft  quality  in  the  town  or  place  where  he 
lives  ■,  having  no  manner  of  regard  to  birth 
or  fortune. 

No  marri-  Their  marriages  are  concluded  without 
age-cere-  any  Other  ceremony,  than  the  mutual  con- 
mony.  parents  on  both  fides  ;  only  the 

bridegroom  commonly  prefents  his  bride 
with  two  or  three  cloths,  and  muft  treat 
the  parents,  and  invited  friends,  with 
eight  or  ten  pots  of  Pitau.,  or  beer  ;  and 
then  declares  to  all  the  company,  that  he 
takes  the  woman  in  the  quality  of  firft  or 
chief  wife. 

The  Ardra  women  gnerally  are  not  very 
fruitful,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  that  has 
three  or  four  children  j  but  if  any  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  feven  or  eight,  fhe  is  as  much 
valued  and  beloved  by  her  hufband,  as  the 
barren  women  are  flighted  and  defpis’d. 
The  men  of  quality’s  wives  are  always  very 
refpeftful  towards  their  hufbands,  and  very 
filent  in  their  prefence,  being  fenfible  of 
the  fubjedion  due  to  them,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  When  their  hufbands  command 
them  to  appear  before  a  foreigner,  they 
commonly  fit  down  all  together  on  mats,  at 
one  end  of  the  room  *,  and  if  ordered  fo 
to  do,  they’ll  freely  fing,  beating  time 
methodically,  with  two  little  flicks  on  a 
fmall  bell,  the  moft  ufual  mufical  inftrument 
among  them.  Ifa  woman  happens  to  be  delive¬ 
red  of  twins, they  conclude  fhe  muft  be  guilty 
of  adultery,  believing  itimpolTible  for  her  to 
have  two  children  at  once,  by  one  man. 
Punijh-  A  woman  convided  of  adultery,  is  left 
ment  of  a-  to  her  hufband’s  choice,  either  to  fell  her 
dultery.  Pqj.  ^  flave,  or  to  keep  her  ft  ill :  yet  this 
law  does  not  cure  many  of  their  natural 
inclination  to  enjoy  the  company  of  ftran- 
gers,  being  very  ready  to  make  ufe  of  the 
firft  opportunity  that  is  offered  them  to 
gratify  their  fenfuality  ;  and  always  curi¬ 
ous  to  appear  wanton  and  lafeivious,  even 
in  their  geftures  and  carriage.  Nor  are 
the  men  lefs  inclined  to  that  vice:  for  not- 
withftanding  their  great  number  of  wives, 
they  will  hunt  after  other  men’s  wives  or 
daughters. 

However,  the  great;eft  perfons  are  fome- 
what  more  referv’d  in  this  particular  ;  and 
very  ftudious  not  to  expofe  their  wives  to 
the  view  of  their  countrymen,  and  only  to 
fuch  of  the  Europeans  as  they  value  moft, 
and  are  fully  perfuaded  of  their  chaftity. 


rUNERALS. 

HEY  differ  little  from  the  Gold-Coaji 
Blacks.,  in  the  manner  of  interring 
their  dead ;  except  in  this  particular, that  there 
the  deceafed’s  relations  furnifh  the  cloths 
for  fhrouds,  to  wrap  the  corps  in,  and 
here  the  governor  of  the  place  does  it : 
and  that  they  commonly  bury  the  dead 
perfon  in  the  houfe  he  inhabited,  in  a  vault 
built  for  thatpurpofe. 

The  Ardrafians  do  fo  little  value  their 
own,  that  they  rather  ufe  the  Ulkami  lan¬ 
guage  ;  which  they  are  ftudious  to  learn,  as 
being  in  their  opinion  far  more  elegant  and 
fweet. 

The  inhabitants  of  little  Ardra.,  znd  Employ- 
thofe  who  live  near  the  fea-fide,  employ  ments. 
themfelves  altogether  in  fifliing,  boiling  of 
fait,  and  trading  -,  and  the  inland  people  in 
husbandry,  tilling  the  ground  by  ftrength 
of  arms,  and  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  Fida 
do  it  5  which  is  very  laborious  and  hard 
work. 

They  have  many  publick  markets  tvtry  y^ttrhts. 
where,  but  more  particularly  at  Ba^  every 
four  days,  where  they  expofe  more  fait  to 
fale,  than  any  other  commodities  i  that 
fait  being  carried  from  Joyo  in  canoes,  and 
from  Ba.,  is  tranfported  to  the  Ulkami 
country,  whofe  inhabitants  convey  it  far¬ 
ther  up  the  inland,  to  other  nations  more 
remote.  About  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Ba., 
ftands  a  lofty  tree  in  a  plain,  under  or  about 
which,  is  kept  a  great  market,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  to  which  there  refort 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  country  three  or 
four  thoufand  merchants,  with  all  forts  of 
African  goods. 

Commodities  Exported  and  Imported. 

H  E  Dutch.,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  slaves, 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  at  Ardra.,  cloth.  See. 
and  next  to  them,  the  Englijh,  having  proper 
factories  or  lodges  at  Little  Ardra.,  and  at 
Offra  \  and  exporting  thence,  flaves,  cot¬ 
ton  cloths,  and  blue  ftones,  called  Agry  or 
Accory.,  very  valuable  at  the  Gold-Coaft. 

The  beft  commodity  the  Europeans  can^^^//^ 
carry  thither  to  purchafe  flaves,  is  Boepies,  for  money. 
or  Cauris^  fo  much  valued  by  the  natives  ; 
being  the  current  coin  there,  as  well  as 
at  Popo,  Fida.,  Benin,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  farther  eaft  ;  without  which,  it  is  fcarce 
polTible  to  traffick  there. 

Slaves  in  Ardra  are  ufually  purchafed,  pro- 
one  half  with  thofe  Boejies,  and  the  othtr  per  to  carry 
half  with  European  goods-,  and  when  they^^'^* 
are  fcarce  and  dear  in  Europe,  as  it  happens 
fometimes,  we  endeavour  to  fatisfy  the  Ar¬ 
drafians  with  one  third  or  fourth  part  of 
them,  and  the  other  parts  in  other  mer¬ 
chandize  :  of  which,  generally  flat  iron-bars 
are,  next  to  Boejies,  the  moft  acceptable ; 
for  the  round  or  fquare  bars  will  not  do. 

And 
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And  again,  next  to  iron,  fine  long  coral, 
China  Tarcenets,  gilt  leather,  white  damalk 
and  red  ;  red  cloth,  with  large  lifts,  cop¬ 
per  bowls  or  cups,  brafs  rings,  Venice  beads, 
or  bugles  of  feveral  colours,  agates,  gilded 
looking-glaftes,  Le'jden  ferges,  platilles  linen, 
morees,  falampores,  red  chints,  broad  and 
narrow  tapfeils,  blue  canequins,  broad  gu- 
nez  and  narrow,  (a  fort  of  linen^  double 
canequins,  French  brandy  in  ankers,  or  half¬ 
ankers,  the  anker  being  a  fixteen  gallon 
rundlet  *,  canary  and  malmfey,  black  caude- 
bec  hats,  Italian  taffeties,  white  or  red, 
cloth  of  gold  or  filver  •,  Dutch  knives,  cal¬ 
led  hoj'mam  ;  ftriped  armoizins,  with  white 
and  flower’d  j  gold  and  filver  brocadel  ; 
firelocks,  mulkets,  gun-powder;  large  beads 
from  Rouen  ;  white  flower’d  farcenets  *,  In¬ 
dian  armoizins  damalk  napkins  ;  large  co¬ 
ral  ear-rings ;  cutlaces*  gilded  and  broad  ; 
filk  fcarfs  large  umbrelloes  ;  pieces  of 
eight  *,  long  pyramidal  bells. 

All  the  above-mentioned  goods,  are  alfo 
proper  for  the  trade  in  Benin,  Rio  Lagos, 
and  all  along  the  coaft  to  Rio  Gabon. 
tFay  cf(id‘  The  commerce  is  there  adjufted  with 
i  king,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  at 
Fida  and  as  foon  as  a  Ihip  arrives  there 
from  Europe,  the  commander  or  fupercargo 
muft  wait  on  the  governor  of  Little  Ardra, 
to  be  conduced  by  him  to  the  king,  ta¬ 
king  along  with  him  the  ufual  prefents,  which 
commonly  confift  in  a  parcel  of  about  three 
or  four  pound  weight  of  fine  coral,  fix  Cyprus 
cloths,  three  pieces  of  morees,  and  one 
piece  of  damalk,  for  the  king ;  another 
parcel,  of  coral  for  the  queen  ;  a  piece  of 
damalk  napkins  for  the  prince  *,  one  piece 
of  armoizin  for  the  Foella,  or  captain  of  the 
Whites another  fot  the  porters  of  the 
court;  another  for  the  courtiers,  or  elfe 
fome  beads,  or  great  brafs  rings ;  ten  ga- 
linhas  of  Boejies  for  dancers,  who  com¬ 
monly  attend  at  the  water- fide  at  landing  ; 
or  the  value  thereof  in  other  things. 

This  governor  is  commonly  very  civil  to^ 
wards  the  officers  of  Ihips  who  land  there,  or¬ 
dering  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  armed  men 
to  receive  them  on  the  Ihore,  all  dancing : 
and  if  he  is  hindred  by  bufinefs  from  wait¬ 
ing  with  them  on  the  king^  at  Great  Ardra, 
he  charges  fome  of  his  principal  officers  to 
accompany  them  with  a  fine  retinue,  and 
porters  with  hammocks,  each  porter  to  have 
four  brafs  rings  a  day,  befides  fubfiftence. 
’Tis  ufual  for  Europeans,  to  give  the  king 
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the  value  of  fifty  flaves  in  goods,  for  his 
permiffion  to  trade,  and  cuftoms  for  each 
Ihip  ;  and  to  the  king’s  fon,  the  value  of 
two  Haves,  for  the  privilege  of  watering; 
and  of  four  Haves  for  wooding,  in  cafe  it 
be  wanted  ;  otherwife  thofe  duties  are  not 
paid. 

VoL.  V. 


As  for  the  hire  of  bar-canoes,  we  com-BARBor. 
monly  adjuft  it  with  the  Honga,  or  captain 
of  the  bar  ;  for  every  twelve  trips  of  a 
canoe,  with  goods  from  or  to  a  fliip,  one 
Have  in  goods:  which  obliges  the  Honga 
to  attend  in  perfon  at  the  beach,  with 
his  men,  all  the  while  the  Ihip  is  fending 
her  cargo  alhore,  in  order  to  quicken  his  ca¬ 
noe-rowers,  and  to  give  the  necelfary  alTif- of 
tance,  if  the  canoe  happens  to  be  over- goods. 
turned  by  the  furges,  or  filled  with  water ; 
or  to  help  our  people  in  the  long-boat, 
in  which  we  ufually  bring  our  goods  from 
the  Ihip  to  the  fkirt  of  the  furf^  caft  anchor 
there,  and  deliver  the  goods  by  parcels  into 
the  bar-canoe,  to  run  them  alhore  thro* 
thofe  horrid  furges,  which  no  boat  or  pin¬ 
nace  can  perform,  without  the  rifque  of 
being  fplit  in  pieces,  and  all  the  goods  caft 
away. 

The  Europeans  being  obliged  to  deliver 
at  their  own  charge,  at  Great  A'dra,  all 
fuch  goods  of  their  cargo,  as  the  king 
has  pitched  upon  for  himielf  out  of  their 
invoices  ;  the  common  allowance  to  the 
porters,  is  one  brafs  ring  for  each  trip,  of 
a  light  burden,  the  diftance  being  fixteen 
leagues;  which  is  extremely  cheap. 

Thefe  particulars,  I  have  thought  pro¬ 
per,  for  the  information  of  fuch  as  trade 
at  Ardra  :  to  which  purpofe,  the  following 
obfervations  will  be  of  ufe. 

I  have  hinted  before,  that  we  always  ad- LzV«?jce 
juft  the  price  of  European  goods,  of  flaves,  trade. 
and  of  the  blue  ftones,  called  Agry  or  Accory, 
with  the  king  of  Ardra  ;  which  being  agreed 
on,  that  prince  caufes  a  publick  cryer  to  pro¬ 
claim  it  about  the  country, and  to  declare  that 
every  man  may  freely  tradewith  the  fuper¬ 
cargo  of  fuch  a  Ihip,  who  is  to  fatisfy  the 
cryer  for  his  labour  ;  and  to  pay  him  forty 
brafs  rings,  twenty  henSj  one  goat,  a  piece 
of  canequin,  and  a  piece  of  lliort  or  little 
armoizin.  And  without  fuch  publick  no¬ 
tice  from  the  king  to  his  people,  none  of 
them  would  ever  dare  to  difpofe  of  any 
Agry  flaves  or  blue  ftones;  above  menti¬ 
oned. 

The  governor,  or  his  officers,  who  have 
condudled  the  fadfor  or  fupercargo  of  a  fhip 
to  Great  Ardra,  to  adjuft  trade  with  the 
king,  accompany  him  back  in  the  fame 
order  as  far  as  a  village,  diftant  about 
four  Englijh  miles  from  the  ffiore  of  Ardra,  ^  ^ 
to  the  fouth  fouth-weft,  called  by  i\\e  Hol¬ 
landers,  Stock-vis-dorp,  where  they  appoint 
a  houfe  for  him  to  drive  his  trade  in  ; 
which  being  done,  the  fador  caufes  all 
his  cargo  to  be  brought  affiore,  and 
carried  to  that  village  by  porters ;  and 
thence,  he  fends  up  by  them  to  Great  Ar¬ 
dra,  all  the  goods  the  king  has  pitched  up¬ 
on  for  himfelf. 
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Barbot.  After  which,  the  great  captain  of  com-  That  prince,  being  convinced  of  the  gran- 
merce,  called  the  Foella^  is  to  take  his  deur  of  the  king  of  France^  tho*  he  feldom 
choice  of  the  cargo  •,  but  it  is  very  rare,  faw  above  one  French  fhip  there  in  a  year, 

Tr7de{  that  factors  or  lupercargoes  will  give  a  and  the  Hollanders  had  five  or  fix  yet  he 
true  invoice  of  all  their  beft  goods,  either  would  never  allow  the  latter  the  pre-emi- 
to  the  king,  ox  iht  Foella^  as  knowing  they  nence  of  the  flag,  or  precedence  in  publick 
have  other  notable  perfons,  and  confidera-  folemnities,  being  a  judicious,  polite  man. 
ble  merchants  to  pleafe,  who  generally  give  He  was  feventy  years  old  when  he  fent 
a  better  price,  or  pay  more  pundlually  than  Do?n  Matt eo  Lopez  \\is  ambaffador  extraor- 
the  former  ufually  do.  dinary  to  the  French  court,  of  which  I  have 

This  cuftom  of  adjufting  the  price  of  taken  notice  before, 
goods  and  flaves,  at  firft,  very  much  fiici-  That  king  Fezy  being  much  importuned 
litates  the  expedition  of  Az/ro/Jd’-aw  fliips,  as  by  the  Dutch  fiiftors  refiding  in  his  domi-'’/^  Bkc: 
taking  off  all  manner  of  difputes  and  con-  nions,  to  grant  them  leave  to  build  a  ftone^'”'^' 
tells  betwixt  the  feveral  native  traders,  and  houfe,  anfwered  them  thus  i  “  You  will, 
the  Europeans  \  and  when  any  fuch  happens, 
which  was  not  forefeen,  the  king, being  in¬ 
formed  thereof,  immediately  regulates  it. 
iVny  of  The  meafure  for  is  there  the  very 

reckoning,  fame  as  at  and  Blacks.,  who,  like 

thofe  of  Fida.,  can  neither  write  nor  read, 
obferve  fnuch  the  fame  ways  of  accompting, 
by  means  of  fmall  cords  or  firings,  knotted 
in  feveral  parts,  on  which  they  foon  make 
their  calculations ;  much  in  the  lame  nature 
as  is  pradlifed  by  fome  Indian  nations  of 
America  :  and  thofe  knotted  cords  are  to  the 
Ardrafian  traders,  what  our  pocket-books 
are  to  us  Europeans  *,  for  with  them  they 
know  how  to  obferve  time,  places,  num¬ 
bers,  and  even  a  meeting  appointed  at  fuch 
•  an  hour  or  day,  and  fo  forth. 

The  fadlor  or  fupercargo  having  finilhed 
his  fale,  is  to  prefent  the  king  again  with 
two  mufkets,  twenty  five  pounds  of  powder, 
and  the  value  of  nine  flaves  in  other  goods. 
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perhaps,  at  firfi  build  only  a  large  firong 
fione  houfe  ;  but  at  another  time,  you’ll 
defire  to  enclofe  it  with  a  firong  fione 
wall  ;  afterwards,  you’ll  firengthen  it 
with  fome  great  guns  •,  and  thus,  in 
procefs  of  time,  you’ll  render  it  fo  firong, 
that  with  all  my  mighti  lhall  not  be  able 
to  remove  you,  as  you  have  done  at 
Mina.,  and  other  parts  of  the  Gold-Coajl^ 
where  by  little  and  little,  your  nation 
has  at  lafi  fubdued  whole  nations,  and 
“  made  the  kings  thereof  tributaries^  and 
flaves.  Therefore,  faid'he,  keep  where 
you  are,  and  be  fatisfied ;  you  lhali 
never  have  any  other  houfe  or  building 
in  my  dominions,  to  carry  on  your  trade, 
but  fuch  as  lhall  be  erefted  by  my  own 
people,  as  we  ufually  build  in  Ardra,  that 
is,  with  clay  ;  and  that  you  lhall  keep  or 
hire  as  tenants  commonly  do.” 

The  prefent  king  of  Ardra  isfon  lo  that  The  king 
as  an  acknowledgement  to  that  prince  for  late  king  very  abfolute,  2.ndimuc\\rt- honoured. 

his  favour  in  granting  him  the  permilTion  fpefled  by  the  whole  nation  ;  none  of  thfe 
to  trade  in  his  dominions  :  he  mull  alfo,  fubjedls  ever  appearing  before  him,  without 
on  the  fame  account,  prefent  the  with  falling  flat  on  their  faces,  and  in  that  hum- 
one  piece  of  armoizin,  the  Honga  or  cap-  blepofiure,  they  fpeak  to  him.  Only  the 
tain  of  the  bar  with  another  piece,  and  great  Marabou.,  or  chief  priefi,  has  the 
fome  other  inferior  officers  with  another  privilege  of  fianding,  and  difcourfing  him 
piece  among  them.  in  that  pofiure,  which  renders  him  the  fe- 

So  that  reckoning  all  thofe  cufioms  and  cond  perfon  in  the  counti'y  ;  and  he  is  the 
duties  together,  one  way  or  other,  they  a-  king’s  chief  minifier  of  ftate,  both  in  tern- 
mount  to  the  value  of  feventy,  feventy  five,  porals  and  fpirituals. 

or  eighty  flaves,  in  goods,  for  each  trading  Of  ^\\  xFt  Guinea  thok  of  Ardra  Abfolute. 

fliip;  whereas  Fida,  they  do  not  altoge-  and  Benin  are  the  mofi  refpefled,  and  even 
ther  exceed  thirty  two,  or  thirty  five  ;  which  dreaded  by  their  fubjetfis.  This  king  of 
is  great  odds  for  the  Englifh  and  French  fac-  Ardra  is  entirely  arbitrary,  in  all  matters 

of  government,  civil  j  military  and  religious; 
jufiice,  peace,  war,  all  is  entirely  at  his 
difpofal. 

Every  individual  fubjedl  pays  him  a  heavy 
capitation,  as  well  as  foreigners  refiding  in 
his  dominions.  He  has  a  numerous  court  ; 
and  every  officer  whatlbever,  is  called  cap¬ 
tain,  acconling  tp  the  poll  he  is  in.  The 
king’s  fieward  is  cal Idd  captain  table  ;  the 
purveyor  g'^neral,  captain  meat ;  the  great 
butkr,  captain  wine  ;  and  fo  of  the  others; 
as  i  pradlifed  among  i\\tB,ack  nations  at 
Cape  Verde. 


tors  refiding  there. 

The  Englifh  have  alfo  a  lodge  at  Offra, 
but  the  Dutch  having  the  preheminence  in 
commerce,  as  being  the  firfi  intruders  at 
Ardra,  they  carry  a  great  fway  over  the 
EngliJJj  *,  and  one  year  with  another  export 
above  three  thoufand  flaves. 

The  Portuguefe,  in  j;he  beginning  of  this 
century,  had  a  confiderable  trade  there,  but 
were  fupplanted  by  the  Hollanders. 

Notable  Black  King. 

H  E  French  were  much  honoured  and 
*  carefled  by  the  lace  king  Alkeny  or  Fezy . 
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:onvtnlent  ,  I  have  already  faid  that  paflengers  in  Ar- 

ravelling.  Jra  have  the  conveniency  of  travelling  from 
one  place  to  another,  in  a  hammock,  faftned 
at  both  ends  to  a  long  pole,  on  men’s 
Jhoulders,  3.s2LtFida.  The  porters  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  fpace  to  fpace  by  frelh  men, 
and  in  this  manner  a  paffenger  performs  a 
long  journey  in  a  day,  without  any  other 
inconvenience,  than  being  kept  fo  long  ly¬ 
ing  at  his  full  length  j  in  the  hammock ; 
for  when  it  rains,  or  the  weather  is  fcorch- 
ing  hot,  the  hammock  is  covered  over  by 
the  porters,  with  a  fine  carpet  :  however, 
we  commonly  travel  only  by  night,  from 
Little  Ardra  to  AJfenh  unlefs  we  be  in  com¬ 
pany  of  the  prince,  or  of  fome  very  nota¬ 
ble  men  of  the  court,  when  we  can  travel 
by  day  *,  but  the  politick  Blacks  carry  us 
then  along  by-roads,  and  never  through  any 
town  or  village,  tho’  there  are  many  fuch 
on  the  great  road  i  and  alledge,  that  it  is  a 
pofitive  order  from  the  government  fo  to 
do,  that  no  ftrangers  may  obferve  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  and 
fituation  of  places.  Therefore  when  we 
JVhite  men  are  carried  to  Great  Ardra^  to 
have  an  audience  of  the  king,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  he  belongs  to,  as  foon  as 
arriv’d  there,  every  one  is  conduced  to  the 
lodgings  in  the  king’s  palace,  appointed  to 
that  nation,  and  there  very  handfomely  fub- 
fifted  at  the  king’s  charge,  till  the  time  of 
the  audience  ;  and  what  the  king  pradifes 
in  this  particular,  with  European  vifitants, 
is  alfo  obferved  by  the  great  men,  who  after¬ 
wards  come  to  vifit  us  in  our  quarters. 

Kecepion  The  Captains  of  commerce,  and  of  the 

»/ Europe- king’s  cavalry,  are  ufually  introdudors  of 
ikitJVhites^  to  the  king’s  audience.  When 
come  into  the  king’s  prefence,  that  prince 
commonly  advances  fome  fteps  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean^  takes  him  by  the  hand,  preffes  it  in 
his  own,  and  three  times  fuccefiively  touches 
his  fore-finger,  which  is  there  a  token  of 
amity  and  friendfhip  j  after  which,  he  bids 
him  fit  down  by  his  fide,  on  neat  mats 
fpread  on  the  floor. 

This  done,  the  European  lays  his  prefents 
before  the  king,  and  declares  what  it  is  he 
defires  of  him  i  which  is  told  him  by  the 
ordinary  interpreter,  as  is  the  king’s  anfwer 
to  the  foreigner. 

Marabou  The  audience  being  over,  the  European  is 

or  high-  conduded  to  the  prince,  who  ufually  refides 
at  a  large  town,  enclofed  with  walls,  about 
two  Englijh  miles  diftant  from  AJfem,  or 
Great  Ardra^  and  there  introduced  and  treat¬ 
ed  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  was  at 
AJfem^  being  feated  on  mats.  Thence  he 
goes  to  the  Marabou-,  who  ufes  to  en¬ 

tertain  foreigners  very  nobly,  and  feaft 
th>*m  well.  At  this  audience  we  fit  down 
on  fi.ne  filk  cufhions,  after  the  Lurkiflj  fa- 
ftiiyn,  and  they  are  on  extraordinary  curious 


mats.  The  Marabou  commonly  on  fuch  Barbot. 
occafions  lends  after  dinner  for  his  wives, 
being  about  eighty  in  number,  to  honour 
us  with  the  fight  of  them  ;  they  immedi¬ 
ately  go  into  a  kind  of  parlour  or  hall, 
and  there  dance  and  fing  before  us  to  the 
noife  of  their  mufical  inftruments. 

This  great  Marabou,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
has  the  foie  privilege  of  feeing  the  king 
night  or  day.  He  is  a  tall  well-fet  man,  much 
efteemed  by  the  king  and  courtiers,  and 
extremely  reverenced  by  all  the  people  of 
the  country.  His  drefs  is  much  like  that  of 
the  other  great  perfons  of  Ardra. 

The  king  and  the  prince  never  appear 
abroad  without  a  great  retinue,  and  fol- 
diers  armed  with  firelocks.  The  king’s 
mafter  of  the  horfe  generally  walks  next 
before  the  king,  with  his  head  cover’d,  and 
a  cymiter  in  one  hand  the  king  following, 
for  the  moll  parr,  leaning  on  the  Ihoulders 
ot  two  officers,  having  the  great  captain  or 
general  of  the  horfe  on  his  right,  and  the 
captain  of  commerce  on  his  left ;  and  all 
the  other  courtiers  and  gentry  round  about 
in  a  croud. 

Soldiery. 

H  E  king  of  Ardra  can  foon,  upon  ^  . 
occafion,  form  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
find  men,  or  more,  both  horfe  and  foot  *, 
the  law  of  the  land  difpenfing  with  no  fub- 
jedt  from  ferving  in  the  army,  when  com¬ 
manded  to  go  into  the  field,  unlefs  decrepit 
with  age,  or  too  young. 

The  foldiers  Ardra  are  commonly 
armed  with  mufketSi  and  cymiters,  or 
fwords  ;  that  is,thofe  who  live  near  the  coait : 
for  thofe  who  are  more  remote  from  it,  ufe 
bows  and  arrows,  hangers,  javelins,  and 
wooden  clubs,  all  which  arms  are  very  fine, 
and  of  their  own  making.  Notwithftanding 
all  this, and  that  they  are  naturally  lufty  men, 
and  feemihgly  courageous,  a  handful  of  re- 
folute,  flout  men  will  foon  fright  them,  fo 
as  to  give  way  at  the  firft  onfet :  which 
rnay  perhaps  proceed  from  two  defedls  in 
their  army  *,  the  one,  that  they  have  no 
experienced  general  to  lead  and  command 
them  ;  the  other,  that  they  obferve  no  order 
nor  ranks,  but  march  up  to  the  enemy  in 
great  confufion,  ftraggling  fome  to  the 
right,  fome  to  the  left,  as  every  one  pleafes. 

Thus  their  wars  frequently  prove  unfuccefs- 
ful,  and  they  are  commonly  beaten  by  the 
inland  nations,  affifted  by  auxiliaries  from 
Fida  *,  fometimes  bringing  down  an  army 
of  feveral  hundred  thoufand  men,  moft  of 
them  cavalry,  and  a  warlike  people,  who  now 
and  then  overrun  one  half  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ardfa,  make  a  mighty  flaughter  of  men, 
and  commit  all  manner  of  outrages  and 
devaftations. 
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Barbot.  That  remote  inland  nation,  which  I  Tup- 
pofe  to  be  the  Oyeos  and  Ulkami,  ftrikes 
Tuch  a  terroLir  at  Ardra,  and  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  that  they  can  fcarce  hear 
them  mentioned  without  trembling ;  and 
they  tell  a  world  of  ftrange  ftories  of  them;- 
Thefe  inland  Blacks-,  like  moft  of  the  Gui¬ 
neans  and  Ardrafians^  are  cruel  in  war,  and 
cut  off  all  the  privities  of  enemies  flainj 
extending  their  inhumanity  to  women  and 
children,  and  carrying  off  thofe  privy  parts 
with  them ;  and  it  is  reported  of  them,  that 
none  muff  prefume  to  take  an  enemy 
prifoner,  who  is  not  furnifhed  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  of  thofe  trophies. 

Anniver-  CLiftom  in  Ardra^  to  keep  fo- 

faries  Icmn  feafts  and  anniverfaries,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  their  vi6tories  over  an  enemy,  though  of 
fmall  importance. 

In  their  warlike  expeditions,  they  carry 
a  fort  of  ftaves  or  poles,  bowed  at  both 
ends,  in  the  figure  of  an  S  •,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  whereof,  they  difplay  a  fmall  ftandard, 
with  which  they  make  abundance  of  va¬ 
rious  motions  ;  and  with  their  long  drums 
at  one  end,  they  beat  a  kind 
hells,  of  meafure:  others  have  a  fort  of  tinkling 
bells,  on  which  they  beat  with  fticks  j  at 
which  noife,  the  foldiers  make  an  hundred 
various  and  ridiculous  geflures  and  motions 
with  their  bodies.  The  fame  fort  of  mufi- 
cal  inftrument  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  their 
feftivals  and  diverfions. 

Mufick,  They  have  publick  vocal  muficians, 
buffoons,  tale-tellers  and  buffoons,  to  divert  the  fol- 
diers  in  the  field  •,  and  the  cavalry  has  fmall 
fhort  trumpets,  which  join  their  mufick 
to  the  precedent  harmony,  to  excite  valour 
in  their  men ;  but  to  little  purpofe,  as  I 
have  obferved,  becaufe  they  want  natural 
courage,  like  the  Fidafians  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  they  dare  not  revenge  themfelves, 
as  often  as  they  are  provoked  by  them, 
on  account  of  fome  infradtions  or  ir¬ 
regularities,  committed  to  their  prejudice, 
as  being  perpetually  at  variance  among  them¬ 
felves,  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  religion,  ^c.  of  this 
country  *,  I  will  again  add  fomething  re¬ 
lating  to  commerce  and  flaves. 

Commerce  and  Slaves. 

'T'  H  E  Europeans  are  there  commonly 
treated  with  all  manner  of  civility  by 
the  natives  *,  and  there  is  great  variety  of 
'S<tfrtfft~  refrelhments,  at  a  very  cheap  rate:  Forex- 
menu  ample,  we  pay  fora  barrel  of  frefh  water, 

iheuf.  and  a  load  of  wood  for  fuel,  two  brafs 

rings  *,  for  a  cheft  of  fait,  four  ;  and  for  a 
pot  of  beer,  one  :  and  thofe  rings  they  re¬ 
duce  into  hens ;  four  of  them  there  called 
a  yellow,  being  five  hens. 


The  flaves  we  purchafe  there,  are  either 
prifoners  of  war,  or  given  them  as  contri¬ 
butions,  by  neighbouring  nations  or  kings ; 
and  fome  alfo  that  have  been  judicially  con¬ 
demned  for  cHmes  committed,  to  perpe¬ 
tual  flavery :  befides,  a  very  few  fold  to  us  | 

by  their  own  kindred,  or  parents. 

Administration  of  Justice. 

Perfon  who  dares  difobey  the  king’s  ' 

commands,  is  beheaded,  and  his  wives | 
and  children,  ipfo  fadlo,  become  the  king’s  1 

flaves. 

Infolveht  debtors  are  left  to  the  mercy  ] 

of  their  creditors,  who,  if  they  will,  may^^”^^^^  “ 

fell  them  to  pay  themfelves;  The  fame 
punifhment  is  inflided  on  himj  who  has 
debauched  another  man’s  wife.  I 

As  for  adulterous  women,  if  tbe  crime 
be  committed  with  a  man  Have,  the  woman 
becomes  a  Have  to  the  mafter  of  her  adul¬ 
terer,  if  he  be  of  a  higher  rankj  than  the 
offended  hufband  j  but  if  the  husband  is  of 
a  higher  condition,  the  adulterous  flave  is 
to  be  flave  to  him  for  ever.  As  to  other 
forts  of  crimeSj  and  their  punifhments,  they 
are  the  fame  as  at  Fida  :  the  two  nations 
being  much  alike,  in  their  manners,  po¬ 
liticks  and  religion. 

Religion. 

HOUGH  the  difference  be  not  great,  I 
will  mention  fome  particulars  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Ardra,,  which  chiefly  depends  on 
the  fancy  and  diredtion  of  their  priefts,  of 
which  there  is  a  vaft  number  •,  every  wealthy 
perfon  keeping  one  in  his  family,  as  his 
chaplain. 

The  religion  of  thofe  Blacks.,  is  a  grofs 
fuperftitious  paganifm  •,  tho’  mofl  of  them 
acknowledge  a  fupreme  Being,  but  in  a  very  Notion  ef 
erroneous  manner,  proceeding  from  anopini- 
on, that  thefaid  fupreme  Being  determines  the 
time  of  life  and  death,  and  of  all  other  ac¬ 
cidents  in  this  world  :  and  they  are  naturally 
very  averfe  to  death,  even  as  to  tremble 
at  the  hearing  of  it  mentioned,  and  much 
difeouraged  under  the  many  crofs  accidents 
attending  our  lives,  on  this  fide  of  the  grave. 

They  ftudy  to  honour  that  unknown  God, 
by  the  fervice  and  religious  worfhip  of  their 
idols,  faying,  like  the  Fidafians.,  that  the 
fupreme  Being  is  too  great  for  us  to  dare 
approach  him  direflly  :  and  therefore,  they 
think  to  ferve  him  well  by  the  interpofition  1 

and  credit  of  their  idols.  Being  thus  pre- 
poffefs’d,  they  turn  all  their  thoughts  and  J 

pradlices  to  thofe  abfurd  inferior  gods,  ininferUt  -i 
whom  they  put  all  their  confidence ;  and  deities.  \ 
have  fo  great  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to 
fay  and  believe,  that  whofoever  dares  mock 
or  flight  them,  will  be  punifhed  with  i 

death  ;  or  at  beft,  will  lead  a  very  mife- 
rable  life. 

Upon 
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'^orjhifof  Upon  this  notion,  each  perfon  there  has  time.  And  thence  proceeds  fuch  a  dread Barpot. 
his  peculiar  idol,  compofed  of  many  filthy  of  the  demon,  that  they  are  ready,  as 
things  *,  or  elfe  it  is  fome  natural  being  ei-  fome  fay,  to  facrifice  to,  and  worlhip  him, 
ther  animate  or  inanimate,  which  he  keeps  becaufe  of  his  cruel  temper,  in  order  to 
hid  in  his  houfe  under  a  large  earthen-pot :  render  him  lefs  mifchievous.  If  it  be  true, 
and  every  fix  months,  the  head  of  the  fa-  that  the  Ardra  people  do  worfhip  this  evil 
mily  makes  a  publick  offering,  and  puts  fpirit,  we  have  inftances  in  authors  of  other 
feveral  queftions  to  the  idol,  according  to  nations  of  the  known  world  which  do  the 
his  occafions.  If  the  offering  is  not  large  fame  *,  and  among  them  fome  Chinefe.,  and 
enough  to  fatisfy  the  prieft’s  covetoufnefs,  other  eaftern  Indians',  as  alfo  an  innume- 
as  commonly  the  greateft  part  accrues  to  rable  multitude  of  the  American  Indians. 
his  profit,  he  tells  them,  that  the  idol,  not  "Dxt  Ardrafians  believe  the  mortality 
being  fatisfy’d  with  the  offering,  will  not  human  fouls,  and  that  they  are  annihi-'’/^^^/^’^^" 
return  an  anfwer  to  the  queries  ;  whereupon,  lated  after  death,  the  flefh  putrifying,  and 
they  are  very  ready  to  enlarge  it,  either  the  blood  congealing :  or  that  if  any  men 


by  lacrificing  a  dog,  or  a  goat,  or  fome  more 
hens,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
perfon  :  which  being  done,  the  prieft,  as 
the  mouth  of  the  dumb  idol,  gives  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  queries  of  the  worfhipper,  with 
a  low  voicek  And  thofe  flupid  Blacks^  tho’ 
they  fee  and  hear  the  words  fpoken  only 
by  the  ficrlficer,  or  priefl,  yet  they  firmly 
believe  the  idol  himfelf  pronounced  them, 
by  a  fecret  impulfe  in  the  prieft. 

The  oracle  thus  delivered^  the  prieft 
covers  the  idol  with  the  pot  as  his  niche, 
and  fprinkles  it  either  with  beer  or  meal  ; 
and  after  him,  every  one  that  was  prefent 
at  the  facrifice  (and  they  generally  invite 
their  friends  and  neighbours)  does  the  fame, 
as  was  done  by  the  prieft. 

Sacrifice  ^  perfon  happens  to  be  fick,  befides 

for //;e/cK"the  application  of  feveral  medicines,  the  prieft 
muft  come  in,  and  offer  facrifice  for  the 
recovery  of  the  health  of  the  patient,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  perfon’s  ability  ;  either  a 
cow,  a  Iheep,  a  goat,  or  fome  hens  :  he 
rubs  the  idol  of  the  fick  perfon,  with  the 
blood  of  the  offering,  and  throws  away  the 
flefh. 

It  is  fcarce  conceivable  what  credit  the 
priefts  in  general  have  among  thofe  people  •, 
and  what  reverence,andalmoft  adoration  they 
High  pay  the  great  in  particular.  They 

all  believe  him  to  be  an  eminent  diviner, 
and  foreteller  of  things  to  come  *,  by  the 
familiar  commerce  he  has,  as  they  fuppofe, 
with  the  demon,  which  is  reprefented  in 
his  hall,  where  he  gives  audience,  and  re¬ 
ceives  vifits,  by  a  ridiculous  imperfedt  fi- 
I  gute,  or  idol,  all  over  white,  as  big  as  a 

child  of  about  four  years  of  age :  for  they 
I  fay,  the  devil  is  white,  whom  the  great 

Marabou  confults  about  future  events,  and 
has  them  fo  exadlly  revealed  to  him,  that 
not  a  fh  ip  arrives  on  the  Ardra  coaft,  from 
Europe  he  knew  offix  months  before. 

They  allb  believe,  as  the  Gold-Coaji  people 
do,  that  the  devil  beats  them  cruelly  fome- 
times :  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  I  dare  not 
affirm  ;  it  is  very  certain,  that  feveral  of 
them  are  now  and  then  heard  to  howl, 
Ihriek,  and  cry  out  horribly  in  the  nighc- 
V  0  L.  V. 


be  exempted  from  that  total  annihilation 
of  body  and  foul,  they  are  only  thofe  who 
ferve  their  country  in  the  army,  and  are 
kill’d  in  fight;  and  do  pofitively  affirm, 
they  have  a  multitude  of  examples  of  fol- 
diers,  who  having  been  fo  kill’d,  do  not 
lie  above  tw'o  days  in  the  grave,  but 
return  to  life  again  with  other  features  and 
lineaments,  which  renders  them  unknown  to 
their  friends  and  acquaintance. 

This  ftrange  opinion  is  inculcated  into 
the  people,  by  the  crafty  priefts,  who  are 
generally  entirely  devoted  to  countenance 
the  defigns  and  politicks  of  the  government ; 
which  being  very  fenfible  of  the  want  of  na¬ 
tural  courage  in  the  Arrdrafians.,  to  infufe 
fomewhat  of  it  into  them,  that  they  may 
the  better  attend  the  fervice  of  the  army 
upon  occafion,  has  thought  fit,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  to  make  the  priefts  infinuate  fuch 
abfurd  notions  into  the  people*  And  the 
better  to  delude  and  confirm  them  in  it, 
thofe  priefts,  who  ufually  attend  the  army 
m  the  field,  as  the  Hebrew  Levites  and  priefts 
did,  (the  prieft  Banaiah,  fon  of  Jciaday 
was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David,  2  Sa7n. 
xxiii.  20.)  are  very  careful  to  bury  in  the 
night-time,  fuch  as  have  been  flain  in  fight; 
and  afterwards  affure  them,  they  are  rifen 
again  from  their  graves,  and  that  they  have 
feen  them  full  of  life. 

Their  burials  in  Ardra,  are  commonly  inner  ah, 
performed  with  little  or  no  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  but  rather  privately  ;  only  upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  three  months  after  his 
funeral,  they  murder  fome  flavesj  and  bury 
them  near  him. 

Authors  tell  us,  that  the  late  king  Eezy 
had  fome  tindure  of  chriftianity,  having 
been  bred  up  in  his  youth  in  a  convent  at 
St.  I’ome,  by  the  Portuguefe,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
religion  ;  and  he  could  fpeak  Portuguefe 
well,  and  that  he  had  willingly,  and  very 
readily  received  baptifm  accordingly,  had 
he  not  feared  the  power  of  the  then  great 
Marabou  of  Ardra,  who  would  certainly 
have  excluded  him  from  inheriting  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  crown  and  dignify. 

X  X  X  X 


To 


3^4  Defcription  of  the  Book  IV 

Barbot.  To  conclude  with  what  concerns  reli-  convert  all  other  for  reafons  already 

gion,  it  is  as  morally  impoflible  to  convince  given  •,  unlefs  providence  would  effed  a  pro- 
the  people  of  Ardra  of  their  erroneous,  digious  change  in  their  nature,  by  its  infinite 
grofs  paganifm  by  human  miniftry,  as  it  is  to  irrefiftible  grace. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Courfe  to  Benin.  Rio  Fermofo,  or  Benin  rwer.  T^he  kitigdom  of  Ulkamy; 
Awerri  a?td  ccu7ztries>  Tfhe  kingdom  of  defcrihed\  its  pro^ 

dtiH-  Oedo  the  capital*  Tirade  at  Benin.  Goods  imported  and  ex¬ 
port  edi  tnarkets^  See. 


Course  to  Benin. 

channels  \\T  E  commonly  reckon  about  fifty  five 

deferih'd.  VV  leagues  in  a  dired  courfe  eaft  and  by 
north,  from  the  road  of  Little  Ardra^  to  Rio 
Fermofo^  which  is  Benin  river, called  alfo  Argon 
river  ;  being  the  ufual  courfe  the  Hollanders 
take  to  enter  that  river,  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  But  the 
Englijh  and  the  Portuguefe.,  enter  it  another 
way  that  is,  at  the  channel  of  which 

begins  at  cape  Lagoas,  diftant  about  eight  or 
ten  leagues  eaft  from  Little  Ardra^  from 
which  cape,  the  coaftruns  in  a  femi-circle, 
to  Rio  Fermofo  aforefaid,  on  the  north  fide  *, 
and  the  lands  Ichoo,  or  Curamo  iflands,  lie 
oppofite  on  the  fouth  of  it,  all  along  at  fome 
diftance,  forming  thus  all  together  the  La- 
channel,  that  leads  to  Benin  river,  which 
channel  at  fome  places, and  for  feveral  leagues 
together,  is  no  broader  than  a  large  river ; 
efpecially  from  the  cape  of  Lagoas  aforefaid, 
and  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  largeft  of 
the  Curamo  iflands,  to  the  river  Lagoa.,  which 
runs  from  the  oppofite  north  country,  into 
the  Lagoas  channel :  the  fhore  on  either  fides, 
from  the  cape,  and  the  Curamo  iflands,  being 
low  and  fliallow  water,  with  fands  all  along, 
as  it  is  alfo  on  either  fide  of  the  faid  channel, 
from  Rio  Lagoas^io  RioFermofo  in  Benin ;  only 
the  channel  there,  in  fome  parts,  is  very 
wide,  according  as  the  north,  or  main  fhore 
is  diftant  from  the  fouth  fide  fhore,  made  up 
of  the  low  flat  iflands  of  Curamo.  But  the 
right  courfe  in  that  channel,  to  Benin  river, 
is  on  fifteen  and  fourteen  foot  of  water  all 
along,  from  weft  to  eaft  •,  as  is  likewife  the 
other  channel,  eaft  of  the  Curamo  iflands, 
which,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  the  proper  channel 
ufed  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  both  large  and  deep 
enough  for  brigantine  floops,  and  other  fmall 
craft,  commonly  made  ufe  of,  by  the  before- 
mentioned  European  nations  driving  fome 
trade  Benin ;  among  whom, the  Hollanders 
have  the  greateft  fhare. 

Lagos  For  the  better  knowing  of  the  two  feveral 

river.  channels  to  Benin  river,  I  muft  obferve,  as 
to  that  of  Lagoas  or  Lagos.,  which  I  call 
the  weft  channel,  that  at  the  mouth,  or  en¬ 
trance  of  it  into  the  ocean,  betwixt  cape 
Lagos,  and  the  moft  weftern  ifland  of  Cu¬ 
ramo,  which  together  with  the  coaft  on  either 


fide,  extending  horthward  from  the  chan-  | 

nel,  there  is  a  bar,  which  choaks  it  almoft 
acrofs,  only  on  the  fide  oi  Curamo  \t\t2ivts 
a  paffage,  found  out  by  often  founding ;  and  ! 

through  it  you  enter  the  channel  of  Lagos, 
fteering  your  courfe  north-eaft,  to  the  river 
Lagos,  that  runs  into  it,  from  the  country 
on  the  north,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  faid 
channel,  according  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
firft  called  it  Lago  de  Curamo.  That  river 
Lagos  has  a  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Lagos  channel,  which  is  fcarce  navigable 
for  boats,  becaufe  of  the  mighty  furges, 
that  render  it  very  difficult.  The  Portuguefe  j 

geographers  place  Ciudade  de  Jubu,  or  city 
oFJubu,  feveral  leagues  inland  of  this  river.  ' 

From  cape  Lagos,  to  Rio  Lagos,  is  fifteen 
leagues,  the  courfe  north-eaft,  having  in 
that  fpace  of  land  the  rivers  Rio-Albo  and 
Rio-Dodo,  at  a  diftance  falling  into  the 
channel,  and  the  village  Almata,  on  the 
eaft  point  of  Rio  Lagos ;  and  not  far  from  it,  j 

at  eaft  again,  the  town  of  Curamo,  where 
good  fine  cloths  are  made  and  fold  by  the  town. 
natives  to  foreigners,  who  have  a  good 
vent  for  them  at  the  Gold  Coaji ;  efpecially 
the  Hollanders,  who  carry  thence  great  quan¬ 
tities,  which  turn  to  a  good  account.  Sloops 
or  bar-canoes  are  commonly  made  ufe  of 
for  that  trade,  as  being  fmall  velTels,  na¬ 
vigated  at  an  inconfiderable  charge,  and 
making  quick  voyages.  ; 

Pvom  Curamo  to  Rio  Palma,  is  feventeeno/^^^  i 
or  eighteen  leagues  eaft  ;  fome  towns  or  vil-^ow«i  arun 
1  ages  lying  on  theffiore,  betwixt  them  j 
Aldea  de  Almadias,  Palmar  Jabum,  this 
laft  feated  weft  of  Rio  Palma,  or  Palmar, 
from  which  river  to  Rio  Primeira,  is  eleven  , 

leagues  eaft ;  and  from  Primeira  to  cape 
Ruygehoeck,  which  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  . 

mouth  of  Rio  Fermofo,  or  Benin  river,  is  * 

twelve  leagues  *,  the  fhore  betwixt  both  ! 

forming  a  large  bay,  in  which  are  three 
fmall  iflands,  near  the  main,  the  courfe  being 
eaft  fouth-eaft,  to  the  faid  Benin  river. 

The  other  eaftern  channel,  betwixt  the 
eaftermoft  ifland  of  Curamo,  and  the  main 
land  Benin,  is  about  ten  leagues  long,  the 
foundings  along  the  right  channel,  being 
fifteen,  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen  foot, 
from  fouth  to  north,  to  cape  Ruygehoeck ;  the 

weftern 
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weftern  point  or  cape  of  the  river  Fermofo^ 
which  at  a  diftance  looks  like  a  high  rock, 
with  the  top  cut  off ;  and  with  the  eaftern, 
oppofite,  low,  fandy  bay,  conftitutes  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  being  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  diftant  from  each  other;  whence 
the  two  lands  drawing  ftill  more  and  more 
together,  reduce  it  to  about  four  Engli/h 
miles  in  width  ;  but  then  failing  farther  up 
again,  it  widens  in  forrie  places,  and  narrows 
in  others.  This  river  appears  very  plainly, 
if  entered  from  the  weft  channel  ;  for  from 
Ardra  the  land  is  even  and  woody,  the  vil¬ 
lage  hoeho  being  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth. 

Joao  Alfonfo  de  Aveiro^  the  firft  difeoverer 
of  Benin^  gave  this  river  the  name  of  Rio 
Fermofo,  fignifying  in  Portuguefe,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  river  ;  the  Englijh^  French^  Dutch ^  and 
Other  northern  Europeans^  call  it  indifferent¬ 
ly  Benin  or  Argon  river.  Aveiro  carried  from 
Benin  to  Lisbon  the  firft  pepper  that  ever 
came  out  of  thofe  parts. 

FermosO,  or  Benin  River. 

^HIS  river  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  multi- 
tude  of  branches,  fome  of  them  fo  wide, 
that  they  might  themfelves  well  deferve  the 
name  of  rivers ;  on  all  which  there  are  many 
towns  and  villages,  on  both  fides,  each  of 
them  inhabited  by  a  particular  nation,  go¬ 
vern’d  by  its  own  king.  Among  thofe  many 
towns  and  villages,  are  that  of  Aguma^  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  Fermofo^  betwixt  two 
other  rivers,  and  that  of  Alajnbanai  on  the 
eaft  fide  fomewhat  above  Sand-bay  ;  with  an¬ 
other,  fome  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  latter,  and  called  Rogocain^  being  on 
the  north  mouth  of  a  river  running  from 
the  eaftward  into  the  fea  ;  as  Alambana  lies 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  another  river,  called  by 
the  Engli/Jo^  Binnin. 

The  river  Fermofo  makes  abundance  of 
windings  and  turnings,  as  it  enters  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Benin  ;  which,  with  the  multitude  of 
its  branches,  renders  the  failing  up  it  fo 
difficult,  that  a  pilot  from  land  is  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

About  two  leagues  within  its  mouth,  are 
two  branches,  two  Englijh  miles  from  each 
other  ;  upon  one  of  which  is  a  Portuguefe 
lodge  and  chappel,  at  the  town  of  Awerri, 
belonging  to  a  nation,  independent  of  Benin^ 
and  only  anally  and  neighbour  of  it. 

The  ufual  trading-place  in  the  river  ivr- 
onofo,  is  the  town  of  Arebo^  or  Arbon^  above 
fixty  leagues  up  from  its  mouth,  beyond 
which  place  ffiips  may  pafs  up  conveniently, 
failing  all  the  way  by  abundance  of  branches 
and  creeks,  fome  of  them  very  wide.  For 
feveral  leagues  up  this  river  the  land  is  every 
where  low  and  morafly  *,  the  banks  all  along 
adorned  with  great  numbers  of  high  and 
low  trees,  and  the  country  all  about  it  divided 


into  iftands,  by  the  vaft  number  of  itsBARBor. 
branches.  There  are  alfo  many  floating 
iflands,  or  parcels  of  land  covered  all  overS^^”*^ 
with  ruffies,  which  are  often  removed  or"^ 
driven  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the 
ftormy  winds  and  tornados,  which  failors 
often  meet  with,  and  are  forc’d  to  fteer  va¬ 
rious  courfes ;  for  which  reafon  a  land-pilot 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  has  been  faid 
before. 

The  town  of  Arbon  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  lying  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the 
Fermofo^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  all  open :  the  country  beyond  it  is  all 
over  full  of  ffirubs  and  thickets,  only  par¬ 
ted  by  fuch  narrow  roads  or  paths,  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  walk  a-breaft. 

The  town  of  Gotton^  by  the  Portuguefe 
called  Hugato^  or  Agatton^  being  much  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of  Arbon-^  is  twenty  four 
leagues  farther  up  towards  the  north-eaft, 
and  the  river  much  narrower  from  Arbon 
up  to  Gotton  ;  this  latter  being  about  twelve 
leagues  diftant  from  the  metropolis  of  Benina 
called  by  the  nativ^es  Oedo,  north  of  it. 

This  river  is  very  pleafant,  for  which 
reafon  the  Portuguefe  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fermofo  ;  but  very  unwholefome,  as  moft 
of  the  rivers  of  Guinea  are  :  which  muft 
proceed  from  the  continual  exhalations  ho¬ 
vering  about  them  j  and  more  particularly 
thofe  in  low  and  moraffy  grounds  :  to  which 
may  be  added  another  inconveniency  here, 
and  in  other  places,  being  the  innumerable  .  ^ 

multitude  of  gnats,  or  mofquito’s,  which^„^f^^^^ 
are  a  very  great  plague  to  all  fea-faring  men, 
efpecially  in  the  night-time.  The  lands  on 
each  fide  the  river  are  very  woody,  which 
breeds  thofe  tormenting  vermin  in  fuch  im- 
menfe  numbers,  that  they  attack  our 
failors  at  night  on  all  fides,  and  fo  pefter 
them,  that  many  the  next  morning  are  not 
to  be  known  by  their  features,  their  faces 
being  fwoln  and  full  of  pimples,  depri¬ 
ving  them  at  the  fame  time  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  reft  ;  which,  together  with  the  unwhole¬ 
fome  air,  occafions  a  great  mortality  among 
our  Europeans^  fome  floops  or  ffiips  in  one 
voyage  often  lofing  one  half  of  their 
crews,  and  others  more,  and  the  furvivors 
remaining  very  weak  and  fickly :  which 
ftrikes  fuch  a  terror  into  failors,  that  few 
are  willing  to  ferve  in  fuch  voyages  and 
the  boldeft  always  afraid  of  their  lives. 

The  Portuguefe  tell  us,  there  is  in  this 
country  a  land-road  to  Calbarj,  and  a  paf- 
fage  yet  more  convenient  by  water  for 
canoes  to  go  from  hence  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  rivers,  and  to  Rio  Volta  and  Lagos 
weft,  and  to  El-Rey,  CamaroneSy  and  others 
eaft  ;  which,  as  to  Rio  Volta  fee  ms  impro¬ 
bable,  but  as  to  the  others,  ’tis  eafy  to 
conceive  it  may  be  the  rivers  in  this  part 
of  Guinea  being  fo  near  together. 


Wer« 
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Barbot.  Were  it  not  for  the  intemperature  of 
(✓VNJ  the  climate,  and  the  plague  of  gnats,  this 
would  be  a  very  pleafant  place  for  trade  *, 
the  river  being  fo  agreeable,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  on  each  fide  very  plain,  without  hills, 
only  rifing  gently  v  Which  affords  a  very 
fine  prolpeft,  the  trees  ftanding  in  many 
parts  as  regular,  as  if  planted  by  art ;  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  thinly  ftored 
with  villages  and  cottages  on  both  fides, 
which  may  be  becaufe  clofe  by  the  river, 
the  foil  is  not  good;  for  though  what  is 
fown  comes  up  well,  yet  the  contagious 
damps  of  the  river  kill  it ;  but  at  lome 
drfiance  from  it,  the  land  is  extraordinary 
fruitful,  and  yields  a  rich  crop,  of  every 
thing  planted  or  fowed.  How  far  it  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  up  the  inland  thro’  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Benin,  none  of  the  Blacks  can  tell  ; 
tho’  it  is  natural  to  infer,  from  its  widenefs 
below,  for  many  leagues,  that  it  comes  from 
very  remote  countries. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  defcription  of 
the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  of  the  trade  of 
its  river  Fer??iofo,  it  will  be  proper  to  fiy 
fomething  of  the  kingdom  or  country  of 
Ulkamy,  fituated  betwixt  Arclra  and  Benin, 
whofe'name  only  has  been  mention’d  before. 

Kingdom  of  Ulkamy. 

T  borders  at  eaft,  fouth  and  weft,  artd 
at  north,  on  an  unknown  potent  nation  : 
the  natives  call  it  Alkomy,  and  reprefent  it 
as  a  mighty  ftate,  whence  the  Ardrafians  get 
moft  of  the  flaves  they  fell  to  us,  whom 
the  Alkomy  Blacks  take  prifoners  in  their 
excurfions  on  their  neighbours  •,  but  are  a 
fort  of  people  who  have  little  communica¬ 
tion  with  them  ;  and  therefore  can  fay  no 
more  of  their  manners  and  religion,  than 
circumci-  that  they  circumcife  men  and  women,  when 
Jion.  young  ;  the  daughters  at  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age  :  which  they  fay  is  done,  by 
means  of  large  ants  or  pifmires,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  faftened  to  a  ftick,  and  thus 
apply’d  to  the  part,  and  left  there,  till  they 
have  bit  it  in  many  parts  fo,  that  the  blood 
guflies  out  of  it,  which  is  a  very  painful  ope¬ 
ration  to  the  patient  i  and  then  the  infeds 
are  removed. 

A  w  E  R  R  I  and  tJ  s  A. 

O  return  to  Benin.  The  Blacks  of  Rio 
Fermofo,  and  the  circumjacent  country, 
for  a  great  way  up,  compofe  many  fmall 
territories,  and  petty  kingdoms,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  governor,  or  king  i 
but  all  vaffals  to  him  of  Benin,  except  thofe 
of  Awerri  and  the  Ufa  men,  a  particular  peo- 
Firates.  pie,  who  live  altogether  on  plunder  and 
piracy  on  the  rivers,  feizing  men  or  goods; 
all  which  they  fell  to  the  firft  that  come 
thither  for  provifions ,  being  them- 
felves  ill  furniftied,  at  their  habitations, 


which  are  juft  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Fennofo  ;  and  are  therefore  called  the  pi¬ 
rates  of  Ufa.  Thofe  knavifh  people  extend 
their  piracy  fo  far,  that  many  men  coming 
from  Ardra,  Calbary,  and  feveral  other  j 

parts  of  Guinea,  eaft  or  weft  of  Benin,  have  ! 

been  taken  on  that  river,  and  fold  for  ftaves  j 

by  them.  Thofe  Ufa  and  Awerri  men,  have 
always  kept  themfelves  free  from  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  king  of  Benin,  to  this 
time,  but  are  as  much  tyrannized  over  by 
their  own  kings,  upon  all  occafions ;  and 
they  efteem  the  qualification  of  the  king’s 
ftaves,  a  very  happy  condition. 

The  river  Fermofo,  and  all  its  branches, 
harbour  a  multitude  of  crocodiles  and  fea- 
horfes,  great  and  fmall  ;  and  though  not 
very  full  of  fifh  towards  their  heads,  yet 
furnifh  the  natives  with  it  nearer  to  their 
mouths.  Among  the  feveral  forts,  there 
is  one  called  the  quaker,  becaufe  it  caufcs 
a  fhivering  in  the  arm  of  any  perfon  that 
does  but  lay  one  finger  on  it.  There  is 
another  fort  of  fifh,  very  common,  at  a 
place  called  Boca  de  la  Mar,  the  mouth  of 
the  fea,  where  they  dry,  fmoak  and  fell 
it  all  about  the  country  ;  but  not  being 
well  lalted,  it  has  an  ill  tafte,  putrifies 
prefently,  and  ftinks  intolerably. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Benin’. 

HIS  kingdom  in  general,  is  by  an¬ 
cient  geographers  called  the  Dermo- 
nes  ABthiofes,  and  the  mountain  that  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Ardra,  Aranga  mons.  It 
borders  to  the  north-weft,  on  Alkomy, 

Jaboe,  Ifago,  and  Oedobo  ;  to  the  north,  on 
the  kingdom  of  Gaboe,  which  is  eight  days 
journey  from'  Oedo,  the  metropolis  of  Be-  bomh. 
nin  ',  to  the  eaft,  on  the  lands  of  Iflanna, 

Awerri  and  Forcado  *,  and  to  the  fouth, 
on  the  feveral  little  countries  and  territo¬ 
ries  next  the  lea  ;  which  are  tributaries  to, 
and  dependants  on  it,  except  Awerri  and 
Ufa,  as  I  have  obfervcd  before.  And  thus 
Benin  may  well  be  faid  to  extend  on  the 
fouth  to  the  yEthiopick  ocean. 

Its  extent  from  fouth  to  north,  muft 
near  two  hundred  leagues,  and  its  breadth  numbers  tf 
from  weft  to  eaft,  ab^out  one  hundred 
twenty  five  :  but  is  a  country  not  eafyto  tra¬ 
vel  in,  being  for  the  moft  part  very 
woody.  The  lands  about  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  thofe  near  the  fea-fide,  are  very  I 

well  peopled,  and  ftored  with  towns  and 
villages,  little  frequented  by  Europeans : 
it  is  alfo  well  inhabited  towards  Alkomy  ; 
however,  though  there  is  a  vaft  number  of 
people  in  the  kingdom,  yet  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  and  in  comparifon  of  Fida 
and  Ardra,  it  is  not  populous,  the  towns 
in  many  parts  being  at  great  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  efpecially  up  the  inland,  and 
near  the  river.  Tkit  Portuguefe  xsn'dit'cjobn 

Alfonfo 


^Ihap.  S'.  Coafis  of  South-Guinea.  5^7 


Jlfonfo  de  Jveiro,  firft  difcovered  this  king¬ 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Dom  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal.  Vafconcelos.,  an  author  of  that 
nation,  makes  it  but  eighty  leagues  long, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  Alvarez  at  his  firft 
voyage  thither,  eftablifhed  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  king  of  Benin,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  become  a  chriftian  *,  but  after 
fome  years  of  commerce, thePor/«^»^y^  being 
made  fenfible,  how  little  fuccefs  their  trou¬ 
ble  and  endeavours  ufed  to  convert  thofe 
fouls  would  meet  with,  becaufe  of  their 
obftinacy  and  perfidioufnefs,  as  well  in  ci¬ 
vil  as  religious  concerns,  began  to  difcon- 
tinue  it  in  the  reign  of  Dom  John  III. 

This  country  in  general  is  flat  and  low, 
and  very  woody,  a%has  been  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  cut  through  in  fome  parts  with  rivers, 
and  fwampy  grounds,  and  in  other  parts 
is  dry  and  barren  •,  but  this  is  fo  in  a  more 
particular  manner  about  Agatton,  and  Oedo  : 
for  which  reafon,  the  king  of  Benin  keeps 
conftantly  feveral  men  on  the  roads,  to 
preferve  there  frefh  water  in  great  large  veflels, 
for  the  conveniency  and  ufe  of  travellers, 
who  are  to  pay  a  certain  toll  for  it,  and 
no  man  dares  ufe  it  without  paying. 


Product. 


Hentjof  A  ^,£5  Indian  wheat,  but  not  millet,  which 
makes  the  former  very  cheap;  and  the  more, 
becaufe  the  natives  do  not  much  value  it : 
wherefore  but  little  is  fowed,  which  yet 
yields  a  prodigious  quantity  of  grain,  and 
very  lufcious.  Inftead  of  corn  there  is  a 
prodigious  plenty  of  yams,  which  is  their 
moft  common  diet,  for  they  eat  them  in- 
~  ftead  of  bread,  with  all  forts  of  flefli ;  and 
are  therefore  very  cautious  to  improve  the 
proper  times  of  the  year  for  planting  of 


Totatoes, 
hems,  rice 


<irmges, 
\  lemons, 
^pepper. 


them. 

Potatoes  are  not  very  plentiful  ;  but 
.they  have  two  forts  of  beans,  much  like 
our  horfe-beans,  of  a  hot  difagreeable  tafte, 
and  not  wholefome.  There  is  no  rice, 
though  the  morafly  grounds  in  many  parts, 
feem  to  give  reafon  to  believe,  it  might 
grow  well  if  fowed. 

In  the  fpace  of  land  betwixt  Oedo  and 
Agatton,  grows  abundance  of  citrons,  oran¬ 
ges  and  lemons,  and  a  fort  of  red-pepper, 
much  like  in  colour  and  tafte  to  the  pie- 


mento,  or  Guinea  pepper  ;  which  the  na¬ 
tives  ufe  moft,  upon  occafion  of  confirming 
by  oath,  v/hat  they  contrad  or  covenant  a- 
mong  themfelves,  crufhing  it  then  in  their 
hands,  fome  fwearing  never  to  eat  of  it, 
and  others  to  eat  of  it  in  all  fauces. 

Cotton  and  fruit-trees  are  ;  the  coco-nut.  Cor- 

cloth.  w^«0’«-apple,banana,  baccoven,  wild-fig,  and 
the  palm  and  bordon-wine  trees,  both  which 
laft  are  not  the  beft  in  Guinea.  The  cotton- 
trees  are  alfo  very  plentiful,  and  of  the  very 
V  0  L.  V. 


fineft  fort ;  the  wool  whereof  they  drefs,  Barbot. 
fpin  and  weave  into  feveral  fort  of  cloths, 
which  make  one  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
country;  xht  Europeans  buying  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  to  fell  at  the  Gold-Coaft.,  as  I  have 
obferved  before. 

The  Hollanders,  fome  years  ago,  planted 
of  ^  this  fort  of  cotton-feed,  at  Mouree, 
which  they  did  in  March  ;  and  it  throve 
fo  well,  that  to  this  day,  they  have  fome 
plants  of  it  there.  Some  other  fruits  there 
are  growing  on  trees, not  extraordinary  good, 
and  only  known  and  ufed  by  the  natives. 

Indigo  grows  there  abundantly,  and  they  mdigo  and 
have  the  art  of  making  very  good  blue  other  dyes. 
from  it,  with  which  they  dye  their  cloth. 

They  alfo  know  very  well  how  to  make  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  green,  black,  red  and  yellow 
dyes,  extradfed  by  fridlion  and  decodlion, 
from  certain  trees  beft  known  to  them¬ 
felves:  and  being  better  fkill’d  in  making 
foap,  than  any  other  people  of  Guinea, 
their  cloths  are  generally  very  clean.  Moft. 
people  in  Benin  are  clothed  with  it,  be- 
fides  what  is  yearly  exported  by  themfelves 
and  foreigners,  to  many  other  parts  of 
Guinea. 

They  make  foap,  as  at  the  Gold-Coaft,-^\x\v  soap. 
palm-oil,  banana-leaves,  and  the  alhes  of 
a  certain  wood  ;  and  differ  very  little  in 
the  manner  of  making  it. 

This  country  is  well  ftored  with  Hmd-ll  Cattle. 
horfes,  afles,  goats,  cows,  flieep,  dogs,  cats, 
poultry,  and  feveral  forts  of  deer,  all  pretty 
cheap  and  good,  tho’  the  cattle  be  very 
fmall,  but  well  tailed.  Dogs  and  cats  are  the 
choiceft  difhes  of  the  natives.  The  fheep 
as  at  Sejiro,  are  without  any  wool. 

They  have  like  wife  abundance  of  wild  ^^7^ 
beafts,  elephants,  tygers,  lions,  leopards, wild  beajis. 
boars,  civet  cats,  wild  cats,  ferpents  of 
all  forts,  land-tortoifes,  ^c.  the  elephants 
are  in  a  more  particular  manner  prodi- 
gioufly  plentiful ;  but  lions  and  tygers  are 
not  frequently  feen  there.  Jackalls,  or  wild 
dogs,  are  reported  to  be  very  numerous ; 
and  apes  of  all  fizes  and  forts,  among 
which,  baboons  extraordinary  large,  that 
will  aflfault  men,  if  not  too  numerous  for 
them.  Their  feveral  forts  of  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  other  eatable  wild  beafts,  afford 
good  fport  ;  and  a  man  may  very  well 
live  upon  it. 

There  is  alfo  poultry  of  all  forts,  phea- 
fants,  partridges,  both  green  and  blue  ; 
turtle  and  ring-doves,  a  fort  of  ftorks, 
crooked-bills,  ducks,  water-hens,  divers, 
fnipes,  a  fort  of  birds  almoft  as  big  as 
oftriches,  and  another  that  is  a  crown-bird ; 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  many  forts  of  birds, 
large  and  fmall,  with  a  multitude  of  par¬ 
rots  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  Blacks  of  Benin  being  no  great  lo¬ 
vers  of  fire-arms,  and  confequently  not 
y  y  y  y  well 
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Barbot.  well  {kill’d  itt  the  ufe  of  them,  feldom  any 
'■OT^fowl  or  wild  beafts  come  to  hand  ;  or  when 
they  catch  any,  it  is  by  means  of  nets :  tho* 
fometimes  they  kill  wild  boars  and  deer 
with  their  javelins ;  but  that  is  rare,  and 
thofe  people,  being  naturally  cowards,  dare 
not  venture  to  hunt  lions  and  tygers :  of 
which  more  hereafter* 


O  E  D  o  the  Capital. 
^'vaJlcity.^p^DQ^  the  metropolis  of  Benin^  isprO- 
^  digious  large,  taking  up  above  .fix 
leagues  of  ground  in  compafs,  if  we  include 
therein  the  queen’s  court  or  palace  i  fo  that 
no  town  in  Guinea  can  compare  to  it,  for 
extent  and  beauty.  It  is  feated  about  twelve 
leagues  north  north-weft  from  Jgatton^  in 
la  vaft  plain,  which  is  as  pleafant  as  could 
be  wifhed  j  being  all  over  planted  with  fine 
large  and  ever-green  trees,  very  regularly 
difpofed.  It  is  enclos’d  on  one  fide  by  a 
double  ridge  of  trunks  of  trees  about  ten 
foot  high,  fet  clofe  together  in  the  ground, 
for  a  fence  or  palifado  to  it ;  the  trunks 
faftened  to  one  another  by  long  pieces  of 
timber  athwart,  and  the  interval  between 
the  two  ridges  or  rows  of  trunks  filled  up 
with  red  clammy  earth  ;  which  at  a  dif- 
tance  looks  like  a  good  thick  wall,  very 
even  and  fmooth.  The  other  fide  of  the 
city,  is  naturally  defended  by  a  large  mo- 
rafs  ;  which  is,  befides,  covered  by  thorny 
fhrubby  bufhes  very  thick  together,  fo  as 
that  the  morafs  can  hardly  be  well  come  at. 

The  town  has  feveral  gates  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  on  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
and  clay-wall,  being  but  ten  foot  high, 
and  five  broad,  and  ftiut  with  one  fingle 
piece  of  wood,  hung  up  at  each  gate,  in 
the  manner  as  we  do  our  gaps  of  ground 
in  Europe :  they  keep  a  guard  of  foldiers 
at  each  gate,  which  leads  to  the  country 


ftreeL.  prodigious  both  in  length 


through  a  fuburb. 


There  are  mOedo  thirty  very  great  ftreets. 


and  breadth,  being  twenty  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  Englijh  miles  long,  com¬ 
monly  extending  from  one  gate  to  another, 
in  a  ftrait  line ;  and  befides  thefe,  a  great 
number  of  crofs-ftreets  and  lanes.  In  the 
large  wide  ftreets,  continual  markets  are  kept 
in  the  fore  and  after-noon  every  day,  of 
cattle,  elephants-teeth,  cotton  wool  or 
yarn,  and  many  forts  of  European  goods ; 
and  all  thofe  ftreets,  though  never  fo 
long  and  wide,  are  by  the  women  kept 
very  neat  and  clean  *,  every  woman  being 
charged  to  fweep  before  her  own  door. 

Henfes.  The  houfes  in  every  ftreec  are  very  thick 
and  clofe  built,  and  all  full  of  inhabitants  ; 
the  Ihells  of  the  houfes  are  all  of  a  ftrong 
clammy  clay,  two  foot  thick,  rndbut  one 
ftory  high,  there  not  being  one  ftone,  tho* 
never  fo  fmall,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 


country.  The  tops  are  thatched  with  ftraw 
or  palm-tree  leaves  ;  moft  houfes  are  very 
wide,  each  having  a  great  gallery  within, 
and  fome  another  without,  where  they 
place  forms  and  benches,  to  fit  or  lie  on, 
to  take  the  frefti  air,  in  hot  fcorching  wea¬ 
ther.  The  ordinary  houfes  have  but  one 
door,  and  no  windows,  receiving  light  only 
at  a  hole  left  open  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  and  to  let  the  fmoke 
but,  in  thofe  rooms  defigned  for  kitchens. 

The  beft  houfes  are  very  large  and  hand- 
fome^  and  tolerably  well  built,  if  compared 
with  the  buildings  of  other  nations  of  Blacks. 

Each  of  thole  large  houfes  is  divided  into 
feveral  little  rooms,  for  divers  ufes*  l)heir 
galleries  are  very  neajly  kept,  being,  as 
moft  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe-walls,  walk’d 
over  with  a  red  glazy  paint,  as  the  king  of 
Seftro\  houfes  are,  before  mentioned  by  me. 

The  houfes  of  great  and  notable  perfons, 
are  yet  finer  and  largef  chan  thofe  of  the 
commonalty  ;  for  thefe  have  generally  gal¬ 
leries  within  and  without,fupported  by  ftrong 
plariksj  or  pieces  of  timber  ten  or  twelve 
foot  high,  inftead  of  columns,  not  plained, 
but  hewed  out. 

This  large  city  is  divided  into  feveral 
wards  or  diftrias,  each  of  which  is  govern’d 
by  its  refpeaive  king  of  the  ftreet,  as  they 
call  them  here,  to  adminifter  juftice,  and 
keep  good  order,  being  in  fome  manner 
like  our  aldermen  of  wards  in  London. 

Thefe  kings  of  the  ftreet  by  their  poft, 
and  being  commonly  rich  men,  have  a 
great  authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  their 
refpeftive  wards. 

The  royal  palace  ftands  on  the  high  roaclrfew^, 
lea  ling  from  Benin  to  Agatton,  at  the  right 
hand  j  and  is  fo  large  and  fpacious,  that  it 
takes  up  as  much  room  as  Rochel  or  Bour~ 
deaux^  being  all  enclofed  with  a  baluftrade 
wall,  of  the  fame  ftuff  and  materials,  as  I 
have  Ihewn  the  city  is  on  one  fide  :  how¬ 
ever  this  palace  is  accounted,  and  in  reality 
makes  a  part  of  that  great  city,  being  allb 
built  on  a  very  great  plain-,  about  which 
there  are  no  houfes,  but  has  nothing  more  of 
rarity  in  it,  than  the  other  buildings  of  the 
town,  only  that  it  is  extraordinary  large, 
the  houfes  and  apartments  in  it  being  all  of 
the  fame  materials ;  however,  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  large  courts,  and  long  wide  gal- 
ieries. 

The  firft  of  which  is  fupported  by  near  ,, 
fixty  ftout  planks,  twelve  foot  high,  in 
lieu  of  pilafters,  roughly  hacked  our. 

When  paft  this  gallery,  you  come  to  the 
clay  wall,  which  has  three  gates,  one  at 
each  angle  or  corner,  and  one  exactly  in 
the  middle,  adorned  with  a  wooden  turret 
about  feventy  foot  high,  narrower  above 
than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  is 
placed  a  long  large  copper  fnake,  its  head 

hanging 
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hanging  downwards,  either  call  or  ham¬ 
mer’d,  and  indifferent  good  work.  Every 
building  or  houfe  has  alfo  a  fmall  turret,  of  a 
pyramidal  form  *,  on  fomeof  which  is  fix’d 
a  caff  bird  of  copper,  with  ftretch’d-out 
wings  i  which  is  alfo  a  pretty  fort  of  work 
for  Blacks i  and  induces  me  to  think  they 
have  tolerable  good  workmen,  that  are 
fomewhat  Ikilled  in  calling  brafs  or  copper. 
Tm  other  Within  thofe  gates  appears  a  plain  of 
galleries,  about  an  EngUjh  mile,  almoft  fquare,  en- 
clofed  with  a  low  clay-wall ,  at  the  end  of 
which  plain  is  another  gallery,  like  the 
former,  in  every  particular  •,  and  beyond  it 
a  third,  like  the  other  two,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  columns  or  pilafters,  on 
which  it  rells,  are  human  figures,  fo  ill 
carved,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  diftin- 
guifh  whether  they  are  the  figures  of  men 
or  brutes  ;  and  yet  the  natives  divide  them 
into  foldiers,  merchants,  and  hunters  of 
wild  beads :  and  under  a  white  carpet  or 
Iheet  are  eleven  men’s  heads,  cad  in  copper, 

I  but  of  a  very  odd  fort  of  work,  on  each 

\ldols,  of  which  heads  dands  an  elephant’s  tooth, 

I  which  are  the  king’s  idols. 

I  Beyond  this  galleryj  is  another  large  plain 

I  with  a  fourth  gallery  at  the  end  of  it,  and 

I  beyond  that  again,  the  king’s  dwelling-houfe, 

[  adorned  with  a  turret,  and  a  copper  cad 

I  fnake  as  on  the  fird  walk 

I  AucViente-  The  fird  room  in  the  king’s  houfe  at  the 
Ichamber.  entrance  unto  the  plain  or  court,  is  the  au- 
I  dience-chamber,  where  drangers  are  admit- 

I  ted  to  his  prefence,  he  having  then  always 

I  by  him  the  three  greated  officers  of  his 

I  court,  of  whom  more  lhall  be  faid  here- 

I  after.  There  that  prince  commonly  fits  on 

I  an  ivory  couch,  under  a  filk  canopy, 

I  and  on  his  left  hand,  againd  a  fine  tapidry, 

I  are  feven  white  fcoured  elephant’s  teeth,  on 

I  pededals  of  ivory,  which  is  the  way  they 

I  have  there  to  place  all  the  king’s  gods  or 

I  idols  in  the  palace. 

Xstables.  The  king  has  pretty  large  dables  there 
I  for  his  horfes,  which  are  final  1,  and  not  very 

I  handfome,  the  land  affording  no  better  ; 

I  but  he  has  a  great  number  of  them. 

I  The  inhabitants  of  this  large  town  mud 

I  be  all  natives  of  the  country,  for  no  fo- 

I  reigners  are  allow’d  to  fettle  there. 

1  The  Benin  Blacks  not  being  very  labo- 

u  rious,  and  many  of  thofe  that  are  wealthy 

I  living  near  the  court ;  there  are  abundance 

J  of  families  of  that  fort  of  gentry  in  Oedo, 

J  attending  continually  in  the  palace,  without 
I  any  profeffion  *,  leaving  all  their  concerns, 

laborious  either  in  trade  or  hulbandry,  to  their  wives 
momen.  and  flaves,  who  are  continually  at  all  the 
I  fairs  and  markets  in  the  country  round  about, 

1  to  carry  on  their  hulbands  and  maders  bu- 

I  finefs ;  or  elfe  ferve  there  for  wages,  the  bed 
part  whereof  they  mud  very  carefully  pay 
to  their  hulbands  or  maders :  which  makes 


the  women  there  as  much  fiaves  as  they  are  Barbot. 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  *, 
for,  befides  their  talk  of  driving  their  hufi 
bands  tralfick,  and  tilling  their  ground,  they 
mud  alfo  look  after  their  houfe-keeping  and 
children,  and  drefs  provifions  every  day  for 
their  family.  But  the  female  fex  is  there  in 
a  mod  peculiar  way  fo  brilk,  jolly,  and 
withal  fo  laborious,  that  they  difpatch  it 
all  very  well,  and  with  a  feeming  pleafure 
and  fatisfadlion. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  are  {or  Generous 
the  generality  very  civil  and  good-natured 
people,  eafy  to  be  dealt  with,  condefeending 
to  what  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil 
way,  and  very  ready  to  return  double  the 
prefents  we  make  them  ;  nay,  their  gene¬ 
rous  temper  goes  lb  fir,  that  they  feldom 
will  deny  us  any  thing  we  alk  of  them,  tho’ 
they  have  occafion  for  it  themfelves :  where¬ 
as,  on  the  contrary,  if  treated  with  haughti- 
nefs  and  rudely,  they  are  as  diff  and  high, 
and  will  not  yield  upon  any  account. 

They  are  very  nice  and  exadl  in  all  their 
behaviour  and  deportment,  according  to 
their  ancient  cudoms,  and  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  abolifh’d  ^  and  to  comply  with 
them  in  this  particular,  is  a  lure  way  to 
gain  their  friendfhip,  and  be  ufed  by  then! 
with  all  poffible  civility  j  being  fo  liberal 
as  to  give  Europeans  prodigious  quantities  of 
refrefhments,  and  more  than  we  really  want; 
nay,  fome  give  beyond  their  ability,  to  gain 
a  good  reputation  among  us.  They  are  no 
lefs  dudious  to  be  generous  in  their  mutual 
prefents  to  one  another. 

They  are  very  tedious  in  their  dealings, 
infomuch,  that  fometimes  it  is  the  work  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  to  bring  them  to  drike 
a  bargain  for  a  parcel  of  elephant’s  teeth  ; 
but  becaufe  they  behave  themfelves  very  ci¬ 
villy  all  that  while,  it  is  almod  impoffible  to 
be  angry  at  them. 

This  mention  of  their  way  of  trading  with 
Europeans.,  induces  me  to  refer  many  other 
obfervations  concerning  them,  to  another 
place,  and  to  purfue  thedifeourfe  of  trade, 
which  is  the  chief  fubject  of  this  defeription 
of  Guinea. 

Trade  of  Benin. 

HERE  are  four  principal  places  where 
the  Europeans  trade  ;  and  to  which,  for 
that  reafon,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
refort,  as  foon  as  any  of  our  veffels  come 
to  an  anchor  ;  viz.  Boededoe,Arebo  or  Arhon, 

Agatton  or  Gotten,  and  Meihorg. 

Boededoe  is  a  village  of  about  fifty  houfes  Boededoe, 
or  cottages,  built  only  with  rufhes  and/r/^  fl^oe 
leaves,  governed  by  a  magidrate,  there"/ 
called  Veador,  a  Portuguefe  word,  fignifying 
an  overfeer  ;  with  fome  other  of  the  king’s 
officers,  who  in  his  name  extend  their  jurif- 
didlion  over  the  whole  country  round  about, 

in 
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Barbot  in  civil  affairs,  and  receiving  the  king’s  there  for  themfelves  and  attendants  to  lodge 
duties  and  taxes ;  for  as  to  criminal  cafes  in,  and  the  houfe-keepers  muff  maintain 

of  great  moment,  they  fend  to  court,  and  and  fubfift  them  all  the  time  they  ftay  there  ; 

wait  for  new  inftrudlions  and  authority  to  and  if  any  fhould  repine  at  it,  they  will 

decide  them.  certainly  be  punifhed  for  it,  and  xh^Veadors 

Arebo,  y?-  Arebo,  or  Arhon,  is  farther  up  the  river  may  turn  them  out  of  their  own  houfes. 
cendplace  of  Renin ^  and  a  fine  long  town,  pretty  well  IdhtVeadors  thus  fettled,  at  the  aforefaid^f"''^^"- 
of  trade.  inhabited  ;  the  houfes  much  larger  trading  towns,  firft  give  a  welcome  vifit  to 

than  at  Boededoe.,  tho’  contriv’d  after  the  the  Europeans^  newly  arrived,  being  corn- 
fame  manner.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  monly  dreffed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
viceroy,  who  commands  over  all  the  adja-  according  to  the  country  fafhion  ;  and  com- 
cent  country,  aflifted  by  feven  other  great  pliment  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
officers,  as  at  Boededoe^  who  are  called  Vea-  queen,  and  the  great  Veador,  kneeling  down, 
dors.,  or  ovcrfeers.  Tht  EngU/h  nndi  Dutch  and  at  the  fame  time  tender  their  prefents, 
have  both  lodges  or  fadlories  there,  and  each  which  are  commonly  things  of  fmall  value  : 
of  them  a  fa6lor  of  the  nation,  call’d  Mer-  l^he  reft  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  feafting 
cador  or  Veador.,  that  is,  merchant  or  over-  and  dancing. 

feer,  m  Portuguefe^  being  a  fort  of  brokers.  At  another  vifit  they  examine  all  dhtsynalt 
Gotton,  or  a  very  large  town,  of  European  goods  in  the  fadory  or  lodge,  \f duties, 

third  place  which,  as  Well  as  of  Arebo,  I  have  already  they  are  already  brought  aftiore ;  and 
of  trade,  fpoken  in  another  place.  It  ftands  on  a  fmall  agree  for  the  king’s  cuftoms,  and  their  own 

hill  over  the  river,  juft  joining  to  the  conti-  fees  as  brokers,  the  latter  whereof  are  very 

nent,  and  is  a  very  large  place  •,  much  more  inconfiderable.  And  the  whole  charges  put 
pleafant  and  healthful  than  the  others,  together  for  every  ffiip  that  comes  to  trade 
the  country  all  about  it  being  full  of  there,  that  is,  for  the  king’s  cuftoms,  the 
all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  and  well  furniffied  great  lords,  the  governors  of  towns  and 

with  feveral  little  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  places  of  trade,  and  thefe  Mercadors  and 

go  thither  to  the  markets,  which  are  held  Eeadors  fees,  or  any  other  petty  charges 
at  Gotton.,  for  five  days  fucceftively.  This  and  duties  accruing  hereby  to  any  other  per- 
town,  asihavefaid,  is  a  day’s  journey  from  fons,  whatever,  feldom  exceeds  fix  pounds 
Great  Benin.,  or  Oedo,  the  metropolis,  and  fterling,  or  twenty  five  crowns, 
governed  by  five  Veadors  or  overfeers.  Next  they  fix  and  adjuft  the  price  of  Prices  fet 

There  is  alfo  a  village  called  Meiborg,  European  goods,  which  is  commonly  rhton goods. 
probably  from  a  Dutch  rr\2.r\,  who  has  re-  fame  that  was  fet  on  European  Ytf- 

tradl"’^  fided  there  as  faflor  for  his  company;  and  fel  that  was  there.  But  if  there  be  any  new 
is  a  pretty  confiderable  fadory.  forts  of  goods,  they  will  fpend  a  whole 

At  all  thefe  places,  the  merchants  and  month  in  confidering  and  debating  on  the 
brokers,  called,  as  I  have  obferved,  Merca-  price  of  them,  and  behave  themfelves,  du- 
dors  d.r\d  Veadors,  are  appointed  by  the  go-  ring  all  that  time,  to  excufe  their  flownefs, 
vernment  of  Benin  to  deal  with  x\\q  Euro-  as  I  have  hinted  before;  fo  that  no  man  can 
peans,  that  refort  thither  to  traffick,  by  well  fall  out  with  them  on  that  account,  they 
reafon  they  can  fpeak  a  fort  of  broken  being  extraordinary  civil  and  courteous. 
Lingua-Franc  a,  and  are  the  very  feum  of  the  When  that  is  done,  the  commerce  is  optn  Credit 

people  of  the  country;  and  yet,  before  we  and  free  for  the  Europeans:  but  it 
can  come  to  the  bufinefs  of  trade,  we  muft  happens,  and  is  a  very  great  hardftiip  on 
go  thro’  many  formalities ;  and  no  veffel  is  us,  that  we  are  obliged  to  truft  thofe  men 
allowed  to  go  fo  far  up  the  river  as  Agat-  with  goods,  till  they  make  cloths  for  pay- 
ion,  without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  king  ment,  for  which  we  muft  ftay  a  long  time  ; 
of  Benin  ;  which  he  ufually  grants,  as  foon  and  fometimes  fo  long,  that  the  fcafon  being 
as  the  European  fador  or  fupercargo  has  almoft  fpent,  provifions  confumed,  and  the 
fent  notice  to  court  of  his  arrival  in  crew  either  half  dead,  or  very  fickly,  we 
the  river  below.  And  then  the  king  orders  are  obliged  to  depart  without  the  payment 
two  of  his  own  Veadors,  with  twenty  or  for  the  goods  fo  advanced  upon  credit: 
more  of  thefe  brokers,  whom  they  alfo  but  if  we  return,  they  never  fail  to  pay  the 
call  Velhos,  or  old  men  ;  who  go  down  all  whole  with  abundance  of  civility.  For 
together  to  Agatton^  having  the  privilege  to  thofe  people,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are 
take  every  where  on  the  road,  what  car-  very  honeft  and  juft  in  their  dealings ;  and 
riages,  horfes,  fiaves,  fAc.  they  think  con-  have  fuch  an  averfion  for  theft  and  robbery, 
venient  for  performing  their  journey  ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  leaft 
no  fubjed  dares  refufe  them,  or  if  he  ad  of  that  fort,  tho’  a  trifle,  cfpecially  if 
fhould,  would  be  feverely  punifhed  for  it.  ftolen  from  us  Europeans,  is  punifhed  with 
Thofe  men  being  come  to  Agntton,  or  death, 
any  of  the  other  trading  places  befor "  men-  None  but  the  Veadors  or  brokers  can  deal 
tioned,  they  pitch  on  the  moft  proper  houfes  with  us,  and  even  the  greateft  perfon  of 

the 
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the  nation  dare  not  enter  the  Europan 
faftories  or  lodges,  under  fevere  fines :  as 
in  like  manner  the  Viadors  and  brokers, 
are  forbid  under  heavy  muldls,  or  bodily 
punifiiment,  to  intermeddle  in  any  manner 
of  affairs  relating  to  war. 

Here  follows  an  cxacSt  catalogue  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  commonly  imported  by  way 
of  trade  to  Benin,  and  of  the  sfoods  we 
export  from  thence  in  exchange. 

Goods  Imported  and  Exported, 

O  begin  with  the  latter :  Cotton  cloths, 
like  thofe  of  Rio  Lagos,  before  mentio¬ 
ned, women  Haves,  for  men  Haves  (tho’  they 
be  all  foreigners,  for  none  of  the  natives  can 
be  fold  as  fuch)  are  not  allowed  to  be  expor¬ 
ted,  butmuft  Hay  there.  Jafper-Hones,  a  few 
tyger*s  or  leopard’s -Heins  ;  Accory,  or  blue 
luecoral.covdX,  zs,  2.1  Ardra elephant’s-teeth  *,  fome 
piemento,  or  pepper.  The  blue  coral 
grows  in  branchy  buHies,  like  the  red  co¬ 
ral,  at  the  bottom,  of  the  river  and  lakes 
in  Benin  j  which  the  natives  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  art  to  grind  or  work  into  beads  like 
olives  j  and  is  a  very  profitable  merchan¬ 
dize  at  the  Gold-Coafly  as  has  been  obfer- 
ved. 

The  Benin  cloths  are  of  four  bands,  ftriped 
blue  and  white,  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  only 
proper  for  the  trade  at  Sahou  river,  and 
at  Angola,  and  called  by  the  Blacks  Mou- 
ponoqua,  and  the  blue  narrow  cloths  Amla- 
fis ;  the  latter  much  inferior  to  the  former 
every  way,  and  both  forts  made  in  the  in¬ 
land  country. 

The  European  goods  are  thefe  ;  cloth  of 
gold  and  filver,  fcarlet  and  red  cloth  i  all 
forts  of  calicoes  and  fine  linen  ;  Haerlem 
Huffs,  with  large  flowers  and  well  Harch’d  ; 
iron-bars,  Hrong  fpirits,  rum  and  brandy  ; 
beads,  or  bugles  of  feveral  colours  ;  red 
velvet,  a  good  quantity  of  Boejies,  or  Caw- 
ris,  as  much  as  for  the  Ardra  trade,  being 
the  money  of  the  natives  as  well  as  there. 
Falfe  pearls  j  Dutch  cans,  with  red  Hreaks 
at  one  end;  bright  brafs  large  rings,  from  five 
to  five  ouncesand  a  half  weight  each ;  ear-rings 
of  red  glafs  or  cryHal ;  gilt  looking-glaffes, 
cryHal,  isc. 

M  A  R  ft  E  T  s. 

Efides  the  above-mentioned  trading  pla¬ 
ces,  which  are  properly  for  dealing  with 
Europeans,  the  king  of  Benin  has  appoin¬ 
ted  publick  markets  in  many  provinces  of 
his  kingdom,  for  the  fubjefts  to  trade  to¬ 
gether,  every  three  days  in  the  week  :  they 
have  one  at  Gotlon,  to  which  they  bring 
from  Oedo,  Arebo,  and  other  circumja- 
^oods  fold  cent  countries,  abundance  of  Benin  cloths, 
n  mar kets,  Accor j,  and  feveral  forts  of  eatables  and 
provifions,  living  dogs,  roaHed  apes,  mon¬ 
kies  and  rats ;  parrots,  chickens,  yams, 
malaguetta  in  Halks,  dried  lizzards,  palm- 
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oil,  wood  for  fewel,  calabaHies,  wooden  Barbot. 
bowls,  troughs,  and  platters ;  abundance 
of  cotton-yarn,  all  forts  of  fifliing-tackle, 
and  inflruments  for  huH)andry  ;  as  alfo 
carpenters  tools,  with  all  other  'forts  of 
weapons,  as  cutlaces,  javelins,  bucklers,  and 
women-flaves:  with  all  the  various  fpecies 
of  European  goods,  ufually  imported 
into  this  country,  bought  of  the  JVhites  at 
Arebo,  by  the  Veadors  and  brokers ;  and 
Koffo  cloths,  which  are  commonly  ex¬ 
changed  for  Benin  cloths,  by  the  natives. 

Koffo  is  a  village,  a  day’s  journey  eafl  of 
Oedo,  or  Benin,  not  at  all  frequented  by 
Europeans. 

They  have  alfo  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  publick  markets  or  fairs  appointed, 
and  kept  in  large  open  plains,  betwixt  Oe¬ 
do  and  Agation,  near  the  high- way  ;  to 
which  a  great  number  of  people  refort  from 
all  the  neighbouring  places,  to  buy  and 
fell  goods:  and  as  it  is  a  cuHom  there,  for 
the  king  to  fend  his  proper  officers  to  the 
faid  markets  to  keep  the  peace  and  good 
order  amongH  the  people  that  come  to  \t,  of  them.'' 
appointing  every  merchant  a  proper  place, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  he  deals 
in,  for  that  reafon,  during  the  mar¬ 
ket-time,  the  ordinary  juHices  of  the  place 
have  no  manner  of  authority  ;  but  it  is 
veHed  for  that  time  only  in  the  court- 
officers. 

The  Benin  Blacks,  as  I  have  hinted  be¬ 
fore,  are  feemingly  very  courteous  and  civil, 
and  on  all  occafions  very  ready  to  ferve  one 
another  in  point  of  trade  ;  yet  are  they  very 
miHruflful,  and  careful  not  to  difeover 
their  affairs,  fearing  if  known  to  be  weal¬ 
thy  and  rich,  fome  criminal  imputation 
would  be  laid  on  them,  by  unjuH  infor¬ 
mers  of  the  high  rank,  in  order  to  fleece 
them.  Some  men  in  authority  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  make  no  fcruple  to 
opprefs  their  poor  fellow-fubjecHs,  under 
one  pretence  or  other,  though  never  fo  un- 
juHly,  provided  they  can  fill  their  pockets. 

And  therefore,  abundance  of  the  natives  of 
Benin,  pretend  to  be  poorer  than  they  re¬ 
ally  are,  the  better  to  efcape  the  rapacious 
hands  of  their  fuperiors  ;  and  thence  chiefly 
it  is,  that  they  profefs  fo  much  civility  and 
regard  to  each  other,  to  gain  their  mutual 
good-will,  and  avoid  being  inform’d  againH. 

Europeans  are  fo  much  honoured  and 
fpeded  at  Benin,  that  the  natives  give  them  paiduEn- 
the  emphatick  name  or  title  of  Owiorifa,  ropeans. 
in  their  dialedl,  which  fignifies  children  of 
God  :  and  in  difeourfing  with  us  in  perfon, 
they  often  tell  us  in  broken  Po/tuguefe,  Vos 
fa  Dios,  or,  you  are  Gods.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune,  that  the  malignity  of  the  air 
is  there  fo  fatal  to  Europeans,  as  has  been 
obferv’d :  for  there  is  no  nation  through¬ 
out  all  Guinea,  fo  genteel, courteous  and  eafy 
Z  z  z  z  to 
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BARBoT.'to  be  dealt  with  in  point  of  traflick,  ex- 
cepting  their  tirefome  irrefolutions,  and 
that  they  leldom  allow  us  the  liberty  of 
travelling  to  their  chief  towns  without  fome 
guards,  tinder  pretence  of  civility  ;  but  in 
reality,  as  if  they  fufpeded  ft  rangers  would 
fpy  the  country,  and  betray  them,  efpe- 
cially  at  Oedo^  their  metropolis.  Which  how¬ 
ever  the  nation  obtain  eafily  enough, 

as  being  their  old  conftant'  traders,  and 
moft  familiars,  and  are  in  great  favour  at 
court,  as  well  as  among  the  common 
people  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  they  don’t  like 
fo  well. 


Book  IV 

I  have  already  faid  fomething  of  the 
ployments  of  perfons  of  rank  and  dignity, 
and  that  there  are  alfo  feveral  rich  iT\t'e^mon  fm. 
attending  continually  on  the  court  *,  I  muft 
add,  that  the  ordinary  citizens  fpend  whole 
days,  in  expedlation  of  European  veflels 
coming  into  the  river,  and  repair  to  the 
place  they  ufually  ride  at,  with  what  goods 
they  have.  If  no  fhips  come,  in  fome 
while,  they  fend  their  flaves  to  Rio  Lagos, 
or  other  places,  to  buy  fifti  ;  of  which  they 
make  a  very  profitable  trade  in  the  inland 
countries :  and  the  handicrafts  keep  to  their 
work  in  the  towns,  fs? c. 
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Hahit  of  Benin.  Marriages  and  Tolygamy.  Circtmeifion.  Handicrafts'* 
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Habit  of  Benin. 

The  men’s  ^  ^  Benin  generally  hand- 

X  fomer  than  the  women,  and  both  fexes 
dreis’d,  at  leaft,  as  richly  as  the  Ardrafians. 
Their  habit  is  neat  and  ornamental,  almoft 
to  magnificence,  efpecially  among  the  richeft 
fort  of  people,  who  wear  firft  a  v/hite  ca¬ 
lico  or  cotton  cloth,  about  a  yard  long, 
and  half  as  broad,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
drawers  *,  and  over  it  a  finer  white  cotton, 
commonly  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards 
long,  plaited  very  ingenioufly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  upon  that  again  a  fcarf,  about  a 
yard  long,  and  two  fpans  broad,  the  end  of 
it  adorned  with  fringe  or  lace,  much  like  the 
women  at  the  Gold-Coajl :  the  upper  part  of 
their  body  is  ufually  naked.  In  this  habit 
they  appear  commonly  abroad  ;  but  at 
home,  they  wear  only  a  coarfe  cloth  about 
their  waift,  and  no  drawers,  cover’d  with 
a  great  painted  cloth  of  their  manufadure, 
inftead  of  a  cloak.  The  drefs  of  the  meaner 
people  is  much  the  fame,  a  coarfe  cloth, 
and  one  painted,  not  by  any  exprefs  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  government  i  for  every  one 
there  that  gets  gold  may  wear  it,  that  is, 
drefs  himfelf  as  rich  as  he  is  able.  They 
don’t  curl  their  hair,  but  let  it  grow  as  long 
as  it  will,  and  buckle  it  in  two  or  three 
places,  to  hang  a  large  Accory  coral  in  it. 

The  wc-  Women  of  the  higheft  rank,  wear  fine 

men’s.  cloths  of  their  country  make,  ingenioufly 
chequer’d  of  feveral  colours,  but  not  very 
long  and  buckled  together,  as  is  ufed  at  Fida  *, 
with  this  difference,  that  here  the  cloth  is  left 
open  behind  on  one  fide,and  clofe  before  :  for 
at  Fida  it  is  open  before.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  beautiful 
cloth,  a  yard  long  or  more,  inftead  of  a  veil, 
like  that  which  the  Gold-Coafi  women  wear. 

They  adorn  their  necks  with  necklaces 
of  coral  agreeably  difpofed  ;  and  their  arms 
are  dreft  up  with  bright  copper  or  iron- 


rings,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  name  Ma~ 
nillas  ;  as  are  alfo  the  legs,  of  fome  of  themj 
and  their  fingers  as  thick  crouded  with 
copper-rings,  as  they  can  poflibly  fet  them 
on.  In  this  habit  they  look  pretty  tole¬ 
rable.  They  turn  up  their  hair  very  inge¬ 
nioufly,  into  great  and  fmall  buckles,  and 
divide  it  on  the  crown  of  the  head  like 
a  coronet,  or  rather  a  cock’s-comb  inver¬ 
ted  j  by  which  means,  the  fmall  curls  are 
placed  in  regular  order:  and  fome  have 
their  hair  divided  into  twenty  or  more 
plats  and  curls,  according  as  it  is  thick  or 
thin.  Others  anoint  it  with  oil  extraded 
from  kernels  of  palm -nuts,  by  roafting 
them  on  the  coals,  which  makes  it  lofe 
its  natural  black,  and  growing  old,  turns 
to  a  fort  of  yellow,  or  pale  green.  Some 
again,  paint  one  half  of  their  hair  red,  and 
the  other  black. 

The  meaner  fort  of  women  differ  from 
the  richer,  only  in  the  goodnefs  of  their 
clothes:  fome  wear  a  fort  of  blue  calico- 
frock  or  jacket,  which  hangs  down  almoft: 
to  their  knees,  with  a  fmall  narrow  cloth 
over  their  breafts,  and  load  their  legs  and 
arms  with  bright  copper- rings.  Their  hairs 
and  heads  drefs’d  like  the  others. 

The  boys  and  girls  go  naked;  the  ^ov- Boys  and 
mer  till  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and-^^''^^* 
the  latter  till  nature  difeovers  its  maturity  ; 
and  are  both  only  adorned  with  fome  firings 
of  Accor’^.,  twifted  about  their  middle. 

When  come  to  thofe  years,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  cover  themfelves  with  fome  clothes, 
with  which  they  are  highly  pleafed,  becaufe 
they  are  then  expofed  to  publick  view,  being 
feated  on  a  fine  mat  or  white  fheet,  and 
vifited  by  abundance  of  people,  who  come 
to  congratulate,  and  wifh  them  joy. 

A  great  number  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  above  twenty  years  old,  go  all  about 
the  towns  ftark-naked,  with  only  a  red 

coral 
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coral  or  jafper  collar-ring  at  their  neck, 
being  fuch  as  have  not  yet  obtained  leave 
of  the  king,  to  habit  themfelves,  and  expe6t 
an  opportunity  of  getting  either  a  wife  or 
hufband,  which  then  certainly  qualifies  them 
for  being  clothed  like  the  other  people  and 
to  let  their  hair  grow  as  long  as  it  can,  for 
there  abundance  of  people  wear  their  hair 
as  long  as  either  fex  does  in  Europe,  And 
it  is  cuftomary,  if  a  man  marries  a  young 
woman,  and  is  not  able  to  buy  her  clothes, 
for  her  to  continue  to  go  naked  as  fhe  did 
before  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  lie  with 
her,  till  he  can  get  clothes  for  her,  which 
is  almofl  infamous  among  them. 

No  natives  Here  is  alfo  another  law,  that  no  perfon 
laves.  whatever,  may  enter  the  king’s  apartment 
in  his  clothes,  without  a  fpecial  licence 
fo  to  do  •,  otherwife  he  muft  fbrip  himfelf 
ftark-naked,  thereby  to  approve  the  more, 
that  he  is  the  king’s  Have  ;  a  qualification, 
which  every  individual  fubjedt,  of  what 
dignity  foever,  boaffs  of :  tho’  they  are  all, 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  free  men  *,  and 
there  are  no  other  real  male-flaves  in  Benin^ 
than  what  are  brought  from  foreign  nations. 

Marriages  and  Polygamy. 


so  mar- 


■p'VER  Y  man  may  marry  as  many  wo- 
ftage  cere-  J_j  maintain  ;  and  they  obferve 

few  ceremonies  in  their  marriages,  which 
are  generally  thus.  The  man  having  made 
his  addrefi.es  to  the  parents  of  the  young 
woman,  who  feldom  deny  the  demand, 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  bridegroom  dref- 
fes  his  bride  as  richly  as  his  circumftances 
will  allow  him,  with  a  whole  fuit  of  clothes, 
necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and  then  treats 
the  relations  on  both  fides,  not  altogether 
at  his  own  houi’e,  or  elfewhcre,  but 
fends  each  of  them  to  their  own  habita¬ 
tion,  part  of  the  viftuals  and  drink  that 
he  has  provided  for  that  folemnity  :  this 
done,  the  marriage  is  concluded.  The  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  wedding  of  great  and 
mean  perfons  is  only,  that  the  former  treat 
more  fplendidly  than  the  latter. 

Women  are  commonly  married  at  twelve, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
foon  as  provided  with  a  husband,  the  pa¬ 
rents  think  no  more  of  them,  than  if  they 
were  out  of  the  world. 

Thofe  whofe  husbands  happen  to  die 
without  leaving  ilfue  by  them,  belong  to 
the  king,  who  difpofes  of  them  as  he  thinks 
fit  *,  and  fuch  as  become  widows  before  the 
confummation  of  matrimony,  fall  to  the 
king’s  fon,  who,  like  his  father,  can  marry 
them  again  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  if  they  are  very 
handfome,  will  marry  them  himfelf.  Some 
other  fuch  widows,  are  alfo  allowed  by  the 
prince,  to  proftitute  themfelves  as  publick 
whores,  paying  a  certain  tribute  to  the 
king  in  BoejieSi  the  money  of  the  country  : 
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and  if  they  chance  in  the  profecution  ofBARBoT.' 
their  trade  to  get  a  boy,  they  are,  ipfo 
fadlo,  exempted  for  ever  from  the  tribute, 
and  allowed  to  follow  on  their  calling  un- 
difturbed,  as  long  as  they  pleafe :  but  if, 
inftead  of  a  boy,  the  harlot  has  a  girl,  the 
tax  continues,  and  the  girl  is  maintained  at 
the  king’s  charge,  who  is  afterwards  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  husband  for  her,  when  come  to  a  pro¬ 
per  age. 

Thofe  publick  proftitutes  are  alfo  by  Xz.'NVublick 
fubordinate  to  fome  aged  matrons,  who/’''^*^^^^^* 
fiiare  in  their  profits,  and  into  whofe  hands 
they  are  to  pay  the  tax  laid  on  them, 
for  them  to  repay  it  into  the  great  trea- 
furer’s  hands,  for  the  ufe  of  the  king. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  lafeivious  and 
wantonly  thofe  common  harlots  behave 
themfelves,  to  promote  their  trade  i  and  not 
only  they,  but  generally  fpeaking,  the  o- 
ther  women  are  extremely  loofe  in  their  be¬ 
haviour,  tho’  they  are  not  very  ready  to  give 
themfelves  over  to  Europeans.,  fearing  the 
punifhment  the  laws  of  the  country  infiidl 
on  adulterous  women  :  but  the  Blacks  there, 
are  not  fo  concerned  at  our  converfing-.  with 

^  O' 

their  wives,  as  they  are  jealous  of  them 
widi  their  own  countrymen.  They  have  fo 
good  an  opinion  of  the  Whites^  that  when  courtefy  to 
we  give  them  a  vifit,  if  fome  unavoidable  Europe* 
bufinefs  calls  them  away,  they  not  only^*^®* 
freely  leave  us  alone  with  their  wives,  but 
charge  them  to  divert  us  well ;  whereas, 
no  Black  is  allowed  to  come  near  their 
apartment,  a  cuftom  very  rigidly  obferved 
throughout  all  the  country  :  for  when  a 
man  there  is  vifited  by  another,  his  wives 
immediately  retire  to  another  part  of  the 
houfe,  fo  as  they  may  not  be  feen  •,  but 
if  the  vifitant  be  an  European.,  they  flay 
in  the  room,  knowing  it  is  the  husband’s 
will,  and  contrive  all  the  ways  they  can 
to  pleafe,  all  their  happinefs  depending  on 
them,  becaufe  the  men  are  abfolute  mafters 
of  their  wives. 

The  wives  of  perfons  of  great  rank  and 
diftindlion  are,,  for  the  mofi  part,  fiiut  up 
very  clofe,  to  obviate  all  occafions  of  tranf- 
grelTion  *,  but,  the  inferior  forts  of  women 
go  every  where,  as  their  work  and  bufinefs 
calls  them,  and  that  without  any  reflec¬ 
tion.  1 

If  a  woman  is  left  a  widow,  and  has 
fome  male-ifihe  by  her  deceafed  husband, 
fhe  can  never  marry  again,  without  the 
confent  of  her  fon  :  or  if  he  be  too  young, 
and  not  come  to  years  of  diferetion,  the  man 
who  offers  to  marry  her,  is  obliged  to  pre- 
fent  the  boy  with  a  woman-flave  to  wait 
on  him  ;  which,  afterwards,  may  alfo  be  his 
concubine.  In  cafe,  the  widow  bride  fhould 
commit  any  fault  that  is  punifhable,  either 
by  divorce  or  flavery,  the  husband  cannot 
difpofe  of  her,  according  to  the  arbitrary 

pre- 
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Barbot  prerogative  of  husbands  over  their  wives, 
without  the  king’s  confent  firft  had,  and 
next  her  Ton’s  *,  and  if  we  may  credit  what 
the  Blacks  fay  of  the  authority  fuch  a  fon 
there  has  over  his  widow  mother,  he  can 
even  make  her  a  flave. 

No  Black  there  is  to  lie  with  any  of  his 
wives  that  is  brought  to  bed,  till  the  child 
be  twelve  or  fifteen  months  old,  or  can  walk 
of  itfelf  •,  but  confidering  the  great  number 
of  wives  they  maintain,  they  may  eafily 
comply  exadlly  with  this  cuftom. 

The  Hebrews  abflained  from  their  wives, 
not  only  whiift  they  were  with  child,  and 
had  other  indifpofitions  of  women,  but  alfo 
ail  the  time  they  fuckled,  and  nurfed  their 
children  *,  which  commonly  lafted  three 
years :  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  women 
were  excufed  from  nurfing  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  after  being  delivered  of  a  male 
child,  they  were  by  the  law,  Levit,  xii.  to 
keep  thirty  days  of  purification;  and  fora 
girl,  two  weeks  more. 

Menftruous  women  are  reckoned  fo  un¬ 
clean,  that  they  are  not  permitted  fo  much 
as  to  enter  their  hufbands  houfes,  to  touch 
any  thing,  drefs  diet,  clean  the  houfe,  which 
is  the  tafk  of  all  women  there,  nor  even  to 
look  into,  much  lefs  enter  other  men’s  houfes  ; 
but  during  their  uncleannefs,  muft  refide  in 
a  feparate  houfe  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  they 
wafh  themfelves,  and  are  reftored  to  their 
former  employments  in  their  hufbands  houfe. 

The  IfraeliteSy  by  the  Leviticalhw,  were 
forbid,  not  only  menftruous  women,  but  any 
thing  that  fuch  a  woman  had  touched,  Levit. 
XV.  19,  to  28.  and  thofe  women  kept  retired 
in  a  feparate  room  or  place  for  a  fortnight. 

Thofe  people  in  general  are  extremely 
prolifick,  the  women  being  very  fruitful, 
and  the  men  lufty  and  vigorous,  and  each 
having  a  great  number  of  wives.  They  va¬ 
lue  a  fruitful  woman  very  much,  and  a 
barren  one  is  as  much  defpifed. 
children.  woman  that  is  big  with  child,  is  not 

allowed  even  her  own  hufband’s  careffes, 
till  ftie  is  delivered  :  and  when  brought  to 
bed  of  a  male  child,  it  is  prefented  to  the 
king,  as  of  right  belonging  to  him  ;  and 
therefore  all  the  males  of  the  country  are 
called  the  king’s  ftaves,  as  has  been  obferved. 
If  The  is  deliver’d  of  a  girl,  it  is  accounted 
to  belong  properly  to  her  father,  who  keeps 
and  maintains  her  till  fhe  be  capable  of  ma¬ 
trimony,  and  then  marries  her  when  and 
to  whom  he  thinks  proper. 

MeJejlyaad  ®oth  fexes  are  fiid  to  be  lafeivious,  and 
f^riety.  it  is  afcribed  to  the  pardon-wine  they  drink, 
and  good  eating,  which  together  invigo¬ 
rate  nature:  however,  they  are  feldom  or 
never  heard  to  talk  obfeenely,  as  believing 
things  of  that  nature  are  defign’d  for  ob- 
feure  privacy,  and  very  improper  to  be 
talked  of;  or  if  any  do,  it  is  by  circumlo¬ 


cutions,  and  moft  diverting  fables  and  alle¬ 
gories,  tending  that  way  ;  and  he  that  can 
cleanly  exprefs  himfelf  in  that  manner, 
paftes  for  a  wit.  Wherein  they  are  more 
polite  than  the  people  at  the  ^aqua  and 
Gold  Coafi  ;  where  the  Blacks  generally  di- 
red:  all  their  difeourfes  to  lewdnefs,  and 
that  in  the  moft  broad  and  obfeene  words, 
and  even  geftures ;  nor  are  the  Benin  Blacks 
fo  much  addided  to  drink  to  excels,  as 
thofe  at  the  Gold  Coaft. 

If  we  may  credit  the  natives,  their  king 
has  above  fifteen  hundred  wives,  as  by  right 
inheriting  all  the  wives  of  his  predeceflbr, 
and  thofe  of  many  private  perfons. 

It  feems  probable,  from  the  words  of  the 
prophet to  Ym^David,  2  Sam.xu,  8. 

And  I  gave  thee  thy  majter*s  houfe^^and  thy  maf- 
ter^s  wives  into  thy  hofom^  &c.  that  this  cuftom 
was  eftablifhed  among  the. eaftern  kings  ; 
after  which  model,  it  is  apparent  enough, 
king  Saul^  predeceflbr  to  David,  had  form’d 
his  court  and  family,  of  all  which  David 
had  taken  pofleflion  after  his  untimely  death, 
and  by  the  toleration  of  polygamy,  in  thofe 
days  among  xhtifraelites:  however,  interpre¬ 
ters  exclude  the  mother  Mical,ont  of  Saud& 
wives  ;  with  whom  they  fuppofe  David  could 
not  co-habit,  Mical  being  his  firft  wife. 

Thofe  women  with  whom  the  king  has 
co-habited,  can  never  marry  again  after 
his  death  ;  but  are  then  Ihut  up  in  a  kind 
of  Seraglio,  and  there  kept  and  waited  on  by 
eunuchs :  and  if  any  of  them  fliould  be  found 
to  have  to  do  with  a  man,  Ihe  fuffers  death 
without  any  remiflion,  as  does  the  adul¬ 
terer,  tho’  of  never  fo  great  quality. 

In  all  parts  of  Benin,  except  at  Arehon, 
they  honour  women  who  have  two  children 
at  a  birth,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  good  pre- 
fage,  and  the  king  is  immediately  inform’d 
of  it,  who  caufes  publick  rejoicings  to  be 
made,  with  all  forts  of  mufick  ;  and  if  the 
woman  fo  delivered  of  twins  is  not  capable 
of  fuckling  both  the  babes,  her  hulband 
provides  a  wet  nurfe,  whofe  child  is  dead, 
for  one  of  them.  Arehon,  by  a  mu¬ 

nicipal  law,  they  treat  the  twin-bearing  wo-  tnhumm 
man  barbaroufly,  and  kill  both  the  mother 
and  infants  immediately,  as  a  facrifice  to 
a  certain  demon,  which  they  firmly  believe 
to  be  hovering  continually  in  a  wood  near 
Arehon  ;  unlefs  the  hulband  be  fo  fond  of  her 
as  to  buy  her  off,  by  facrificing  a  woman- 
llave  in  her  place,  and  it  is  but  very  feldom 
that  any  man  fails  of  doing  fo.  But  as  for 
the  innocent  twins,  they  are  to  die  without 
redemption  ;  and  muft  be  offered  up  in  facri-- 
lice,  by  an  irrevocable  and  favage  law : 
which  barbarous  cuftom  is  very  grievous  to 
the  tender  mothers  of  fuch  miferable  vidlims. 

This  favage  law  is  of  fuch  force  at  Arehon,- 
that  there  have  been  examples  of  a  prieft, 
whofe  wife  being  fo  delivered  of  two  chil¬ 
dren 
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dren  at  a  birth,  and  flie  redeemed  by  the  the  fore-fkin,  and  the  girls  by  a  fmall  am-BARBor. 
offering  of  a  (lave,  according  to  cuftom,  putation  in  the  private  parts.  Befides 
the  poor  prieft  was  obliged  with  his  own  which,  they  make  fmall  incifions  all  over 
hands  to  facrifice  his  own  twin-infants,  as  the  bodies  of  the  infants,  reprefenting  fome*^^^^"^^^* 
indifpenfably  bound  to  it  by  his  prieflhood.  figures  ;  but  more  of  them  are  ufually  made 
And  thus,  as  the  Pfalmiji  fays  of  pagans,  on  the  girls,  for  the  greater  ornament,  ac- 


Pfal.  cvi.  37,  38. 

‘To  fiends  their  fons  and  daughters  they^ 
Did  offer  up  and  fiay : 

Tea,  with  unkindly  murthering  knife^ 
"Phe  guiltlefs  blood  they  fplit, 

Tea^  their  o^m  fons  and  daughters  blood 
kVithout  all  caufe  of  guilt. 


cording  to  their  parents  fancies  :  tho’  this 
fort  of  operation  is  very  painful  to  the  poor 
tender  babes,  as  mangling  their  bodies  ;  but 
being  a  great  fafhion,  every  body  will  a- 
dorn  their  children  after  that  manner. 

When  children  are  feven  days  old,  the 
parents  make  a  fmall  feaft,  believing  them 


However,  this  favage  cuftom  has  in  procefs  to  be  then  paft  danger  :  and  to  prevent  evil 
of  time  made  fuch  imprefiions  on  married  fpirits  from  doing  them  any  mifehief,  they 


men,  that  when  the  time  of  their  wives 
delivery  draws  near,  they  fend  them  to 
another  country,  fearing  a  twin-birth:  and 
perhaps  by  degrees  tl^ey  may  abolilh  fuch 
an  inhuman  law,  founded  on  this  extrava¬ 
gant 


with  eatables,  ready 
and  render  them  fa- 


ftrew  all  the  ways 
dreffed,  to  appeafe, 
vourable  to  the  babe. 

When  we  aft  thofe  Blacks  who  introduced 
circumcifion,  and  the  looking  upon  men- 


notion,  that  it  is  impo Bible  for  a  man  flruous  women  as  unclean,  becaufe  it  favours 
to  get  a  woman  with  child  of  two  children  much  of  Judaifm  *,  they  generally  anfwer^ 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  look  upon  itasapro-  they  do  not  know,  but  that  thofe  cufloms 


xtravA- 
unt  no- 
ms. 


digy,  or  monftrous ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  made  away  prefently,  to  atone  their 
gods,  who  otherwife  would  certainly  plague 
the  whole  land  with  fome  terrible  calamities. 

The  wood  m-ar  Ar ebon,  where  the  Blacks 
fondly  believe  the  demon  lies  lurking,  is  fo 
venerable  and  facred  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  diftrift,  that  they  never  permit  any 
foreign  men  or  women  to  enter  it. 

If  any  native  unawares  happens  on  a  path 
which  leads  to  this  wood,  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  the  end  of  it  before  he  turns  back  ; 
and  they  are  firmly  prepoffelTed,  that  if 
the  law  concerning  twin-births  be  violated 
in  the  leaft  particular,  the  land  will  cer- 


have  been  handed  down  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Handicrafts. 

H  E  chief  handicrafts  there  are  fmiths, 
^  carpenters,  leather-dreffers  and  weavers  ; 
but  all  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  very  clumfy, 
that  a  boy  who  has  ferv’d  a  few  months  ap- 
prenticefhip  in  Europe,  would  out-do  them. 


Diet. 

H  E  natives  of  Benin  are  generally 
wealthy,  and  eat  and  drink  of  the  belt 
the  country  affords.  The  ordinary  diet  of 
the  rich  people,  is  beef,  mutton,  and 
tainly  be  afRidled  with  fome  great  plague,  chickens,  with  yams  for  bread  j  which,  after 
Hovrever,  looking  upon  us  IVhite  men  as  they  have  boiled,  they  beat  very  fine,  and 
a  fort  of  gods,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  make  cakes  of  them.  They  frequently  treat 
they  do  not  think  the  facred  wood  defiled  one  another,  and  are  very  ready  to  give 
by  our  entering  it  as  often  as  we  think  fit,  part  of  what  they  can  fpare  to  the  poor, 
to  fhoot,  or  by  our  turning  back  before  Their  drink  is  water  and  brandy,  when  they 
we  have  gone  half  way  to  the  end  of  the  can  get  it.  The  meaner  fort  feed  ufually 


path  ;  which  fome  Europeans  have  done,  de- 
fignedly,  to  ridicule  their  Itupid  credulity, 
which  doth  not  a  little  Bagger  the  faith  of 
fome,  when  they  fee  their  boldnefs  attended 
by  no  ill  events.  But  the  cunning  priefts  im¬ 
mediately  fatisfy  fuch  doubtful  perfons,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  demon,  to  whom 
they  facrifice  human  blood,  does  not  trouble 
himfelf  with  fVhite  men,  who  are  gods  as 


on  fmoak’d,  or  dried  fifh.  Their  bread  is 
yams,  as  with  the  former,  bananas  and 
beans ;  their  drink  is  water  and  pardon- 
wine,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  is  none  of  the 
befi:. 

The  king,  great  lords,  and  officers  in 
government,  who  are  indifferently  rich,  fub- 
fift  many  poor  at  their  place  of  refidence, 
on  their  charity  ;  employing  thofe  who  are 


well  as  himfelf  i  but  if  any  Black  fhould  fit  for  any  work,  to  help  them  to  live  •,  all 

prefume  fo  to  do,  he  would  foon  feel,  by  for  God’s  fake,  as  they  fay,  and  to  obtain 

fome  dreadful  accident,  the  indignation  of  the  charadter  of  being  charitable  •,  fo  that 
the  god  inhabiting  the  facred  grove.  there  are  no  beggars,  nor  many  remarkably 

poor  in  this  nation. 

Circumcision.  ^ 

'T' H  O S  E  people  precifely  obferve  the  Priests  Physicians. 

^  ceremony  of  circumcifing  every  indivi-  '^HESE  people  are  nothing  near  fo 
dual  perfon,  either  male  or  female,  fome  at  concern’d,  or  afraid  of  death,  as  thofe 
eight,  others  fourteen  days  after  they  are  of  Fida,  and  Ardra  ;  but  aferibe  tlie  brevity 

born.  The  boys,  as  ufual,  by  taking  off  or  length  of  life,  to  God’s  determination : 
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Barbot.  yet  are  very  ready,  on  the  leaft  indirpofition, 
to  feek  all  proper  remedies  and  means,  to 
prolong  life  as  much  as  they  can,  Befides, 
when  Tick,  they  immediately  fend  for  the 
prieft,  who  is  commonly  their  phyfician, 
as  they  are  on  the  Gold-Coafi.  *He  firft  ad¬ 
min  ifters  the  ufual  herbs,  and  if  they  prove 
ineffedfual,  he  has  recourfe  to  facrifices  to 
their  idols  *,  and,  as  it  is  done  at  the  Gold- 
Coafi^  if  the  patient  doth  not  recover,  the 
doftor  is  difmiffed,  and  another  called,  in 
hopes  that  his  (kill  may  be  greater.  If  the 
fick  perfon  recovers,  that  prieft  and  phyfi¬ 
cian  is  well  paid,  and  much  valued  and 
refpedted.  Such  a  prieft  will  foon  grow  rich 
by  his  phyfick,  which  is  moft  of  their  de- 
pendance  ;  for  as  to  offerings  and  religious 
lervices,  except  in  this  particular,  every 
man  there  offers  his  own  facrifices  to  his 
idols,  without  a  prieft. 

Funerals. 

S  foon  as  a  perfon  expires,  his  corps  is 
waflied  and  cleanfed  ;  and  that  of  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Oedo^  the  metropolis,  who  happens 
to  die  at 'a  very  diftant  place,  is  perfectly 
dried  up  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  put  into  a 
coffin,  clofe  glued,  and  fo  convey’d  to  that 
city,  to  be  there  interred  :  and  tho’  a  con- 
veniency  to  carry  it,  does  not  offer  in  feveral 
years,  they  keep  the  corps  in  the  coffin 
above  ground. 

They  obferve  publick  mourning  for  their 
dead  fourteen  days :  the  neareft  relations, 
hufband  or  wives,  with  their  flaves,  lament¬ 
ing  and  crying  about  the  corps,  to  the  tune 
of  feveral  mufical  inAruments,  but  with 
confiderable  flops  and  intervals, during  which 
they  drink  very  plentifully. 

When  a  woman  dies,  her  friends  com¬ 
monly  take  the  trunks,  kettles,  pots,  and 
other  neceffaries  fhe  had  made  ufe  of  in  her 
life-time,  and  carry  them  on  their  heads, 
all  about  the  ftreets  of  the  town,  attended 
by  muftcians,  drummers,  t^c.  fmging  her 
praifes. 

Cruel  fii~  If  fhe  was  a  perfon  of  diftindlion,  they 
nerals.  maffacre  thirty  or  forty  flaves  on  the  day  of 
her  burial  •,  and  one  has  been  known'  to 
have  had  feventy-eight  ftaves  thus  facrificed 
on  her  account,  which  were  all  her  own  ;  and 
to  complete  the  even  number  of  eighty, 
as  flie  had  ordered  before  her  death,  they 
murdered  two  young  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  whom  fhe  had  loved  extremely. 
Thus  few  or  no  perfons  of  note  die  there, 
but  it  cofts  the  lives  of  many  others,  who 
are  inhumanly  flaughtered,  to  wait  on  the 
deceafed  in  the  grave  :  but  this  horrid  tra¬ 
gedy  is  more  cruelly  adled  at  a  king’s  death, 
as  fhall  be  obferved  hereafter. 

Meurnins  "^hey  Commonly  bury  the  dead  in  their 

more  or  lefs  flaves  to 
wait  on  them,  according  to  their  quality. 


The  funeral  ceremonies  commonly  laft  feven 
or  eight  days,  with  lamentations,  fbngs, 
dances,  and  hard  drinking :  and  fome  have 
taken  up  a  corps  again  after  it  was  interred 
in  all  due  formalities,  to  repeat  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  mourning  and  burial  ;  and  to 
flaughter  as  many  more  men  and  beafts, 
on  their  account,  as  was  done  at  firft.  When 
the  funeral  is  over,  every  perfon  retires  to 
his  own  home,  and  the  next  relations,  which 
continue  in  mourning,  bewail  the  dead  for 
feveral  months  fucceffively  *,  fome  with  their 
hair  fhaved,  others  their  beards,  or  half 
their  heads. 

Inheritance. 

H  E  right  of  inheritance  devolves  in  wives  in- 
following  manner.  A  hufband  is  ihtf^erkno- 
fole  heir  to  his  wife  ;  her  children  being 
prived  of  all  flie  poffelled,  except  what  fhe 
was  pleafed  to  beftow  on  them  during  her 
life-time^,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  women 
cannot  inherit  their  hufband’seftate,  not  the 
very  leaft  thing,  but  all  is  at  the  king’s  dif- 
pofal,  and  even  the  woman  herfelf,  as  has 
been  already  obferved. 

Among  deceafed  perfons  of  diftindlion,  the  -EUeJl  fin 
eldeft  fon  is  the  foie  heir,  upon  condition  I 

he  pay  the  king  a  flave  by  way  of  herriot  i 
and  another  to  the  great  lords  -,  and  pe-  ' 

titions  them  adfonnam,  that  he  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fucceed  his  dead  father  in  the  fame 
quality  :  which  the  king  commonly  grants  ; 
and  fo  he  is  declared  the  lawful  heir  of  all 
his  father’s  goods  and  chattels*,  of  which  he 
beftows  no  more  on  his  younger  brothers, 
than  what  he  pleafes.  If  his  mother  be  ftill 
alive,  he  allows  her  a  maintenance  fuitable  ; 

to  her  rank  *,  befides  permitting  her  to  keep 
whatever  his  father  had  given  her,  in  his 
life-time.  And  as  to  his  father’s  other  wives, 
efpecially  thofe  that  never  had  any  child  by  ^ 

him,  he  takes  them  home  to  him,  and  ufes 
them  as  his  own  *,  thofe  he  does  not  like  ' 

fo  well,  are  alfo  taken  home  with  their  j 

children,  but  fet  to  work,  the  better  to 
fubfift  them,  and  he  has  no  manner  of  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  in  the  nature  of  married 
people :  and  of  this  laft  fort  of  widows 
there  are  great  numbers.  ; 

If  the  deceafed  perfon  leaves  no  iffue  o^otherhelrs 
his  body,  his  brother  inherits  all  he  was 
poffeffecl  of ;  and  when  no  brother,  the  next 
a-kin  is  his  heir  :  and  if  no  heir  at  all,  then 
the  king  is  the  heir,  according  to  law. 

The  crown  of  Benin  is  likewife  hereditary  *, 
firft  to  the  eldeft.  fon  of  the  king,  and  in 
default  of  iffue  from  him,  to  the  king’s 
brother,  or  his  iffue  male,  as  I  fiiall  ffiew 
hereafter  :  which  brings  me  to  fper.k,  in 
the  following  chapter,  of  the  government 
of  Benin^  of  the  king’s  prerogative,  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  and  religion  of  the 
natives.  . 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Go^vermnepit  of  Tfhe  kings  prcrogat we-  His  revenue ^  war s,  ar7ny. 

His  appearing  abroad.  Audiefice  to  Buvo^Q2ins.  "Burial  of  kings. 
thronmg  of  them.  Bu7iifbments  for  crwies*  Several  trials.  Iffabo,  Ja- 
boe,  Oedoba,  Biafra,  atid  other  kingdotns  briefly  defer ibed. 


Government. 

TH  E  government  of  Benin  is  princi¬ 
pally  veiled  in  the  king,  and  three 
chief  minifters,  called  great  Veadors  i  that 
is,  intendants,  or  overfeers:  befides,  the 
great  marlhal  of  the  crown,  who  is  entrulled 
with  the  affairs  relating  to  war,  as  the  three 
others  are  with  the  adminiftration  of  juflice, 
and  the  management  of  the  revenue  and 
ail  four  are  obliged  to  take  their  circuits 
throughout  the  feveral  provinces,  from  time 
to  time,  to  infpeft  into  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  juftices  in  each  diftriit,  that 
peace  and  good  order  may  be  kept  as  much 
as  poftibie.  Thofe  chief  minifters  of  ftate, 
have  under  them,  each  his  own  particular 
officers  and  alfiftants  in  the  difeharge  of 
their  polls  and  places.  They  call  the  firft 
of  the  three  aforementioned  mij^ifters  of  ftate, 
the  Onegwa^  the  fecond  OJfade,  and  the  third 
Arrihon. 

They  refideconftandy  at  court,  as  being 
the  king’s  privy  council,  to  advife  him  on 
all  emergencies  and  affairs  of  the  nation  ; 
and  any  perfon  that  wants  to  apply  to  the 
prince,  mull  addrefs  himfelf  firft  to  them, 
and  they  acquaint  the  king  with  the  peti¬ 
tioner’s  bufmefs,  and  return  his  anfwer  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  but  commonly,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  will  only  inform  the  king  with 
what  they  pleafe  themfelves  ;  and  fo,  in  his 
name,  aft  very  arbitrarily  over  the  fubjefts. 
Whence  it  may  well  be  inferred,  that  the 
government  is  entirely  in  their  hands  ;  for 
it  is  very  feldom  they  will  favour  a  perfon 
fo  far,  as  to  admit  him  to  the  king’s  pre¬ 
fence,  to  reprefent  his  own  affairs  to  that 
prince  :  and  every  body  knowing  their  great 
authority,  endeavours  on  all  occalions,  to 
gain  their  favour  as  much  as  polfible,  by 
large  gratifications  and  prefents,  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  their  affairs  at  court,  for  which 
reafon  their  offices  and  polls  are  of  very 
great  profit  to  them. 

Befides  thefe  four  chief  minifters  of  ftate, 
there  are  two  other  inferior  ranks  about 
the  king  :  the  firft  is  compofed  of  thofe 
they  call  Ben  de  Ruas,  fignifying  in  Por- 
tiiguefe^  kings  of  ftreets,  fome  of  whom 
prefide  over  the  commonalty, and  others  over 
the  Haves ;  fome  again,  over  military  af¬ 
fairs  ;  others,  over  affairs  relating  to  cattle, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  lAc,  there  be¬ 


ing  fupervifors  or  intendants,  over  every 
thing  that  can  be  thought  of,  in  order  to 
keep  all  things  in  a  due  regular  way. 

From  among  thofe  Reis  de  Ruas,  Governors, 
commonly  chufe  the  governors  of  provin¬ 
ces  and  towns  ;  but  every  one'of  them  is 
fubordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  great  Veadors,,  as  being  generally 
put  into  thofe  employments,  by  their  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  king,  who  ufually 
prefents  each  of  them,  when  fo  promoted 
to  the  government  of  provinces,  towns  or 
diftrifts,  with  a  Hiring  of  coral,  as  an  en- 
fign  or  badge  of  this  office  -,  being  there 
equivalent  to  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
European  courts. 

They  are  obliged  to  wear  that  firing  .  ^ 
continually  about  their  necks,  without  ever 
daring  to  put  it  off,  on  any  account  what- 
foever ;  and  in  cafe  they  lofe  it  by  care- 
lelfnefs,  or  any  other  accident,  or  if  ftolen 
from  them,  they  forfeit  their  heads,  and 
are  accordingly  executed,  without  remilfion. 

And  there  have  been  inftances  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  five  men  having  been  put  to  death 
for  a  firing  of  coral  fo  loll,  tho’  not  intrin- 
fically  worth  two-pence :  the  officer,  to 
whom  the  chain  or  firing  belonged,  becaufe 
he  had  fulferedit  to  be  ftolen  from,  him, 
the  thief  who  own’d  he  had  ftolen  it,  and 
three  more  who  were  privy  to  it,  and  did 
not  timely  difeover  it. 

This  law  is  fo  rigidly  obferved,  that  the 
officers  fo  entrufted  with  a  firing  of  coral 
by  the  king,  whenfoever  they  happen  to 
lofe  it,  though  it  be  taken  from  about 
their  necks  by  main  force,  immediately  fay, 

I  am  a  dead  man  and  therefore  regard 
no  perils,  though  ever  fo  great,  if  there 
be  hopes  of  recovering  it  by  force,  from 
thofe  who  have  ftolen  it.  Therefore,  I  ad¬ 
vife  all  fea-faring  Europeans,,  trading  to 
thofe  parts,  never  to  meddle  with  the 
firings  of  coral  belonging  to  any  fuch  offi¬ 
cers,  not  even  in  jeftj  becaufe  the  Black 
that  permits  it,  is  immediately  fent  for  to 
the  king,  and  by  his  order  clofe  imprifoned, 
and  put  to  death. 

The  fame  puniffiment  is  inflifted  on  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  that  counterfeits  thofe 
firings  of  coral,  or  has  any  in  his  pofTef- 
fion,  without  the  king’s  grant. 

That  we  have  here  called  coral,  is  made 
of  a  pale  red  coftile  earth  or  ftone,  and 

very 
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BARBoT.very  well  glazed,  much  refembling  red 
(✓'‘VNJ  fpeckled  marble,  which  the  king  keeps  in 
his  own  cuftody,  and  no  body  is  allowed, 
as  I  have  faid,  to  wear  it,  unlefs  honoured 
by  the  ^  *ice  with  fome  poll  of  truft  in 
the  nation. 

Third  fort  The  third  rank  of  publick  minifters  or 
of  officers,  officers,  IS  that  of  the  Mercadors,,  or  mer¬ 
chants  Fiilladors,  or  interceffiors  *,  the  Feil- 
hos,  or  elders,  employed  by  the  king,  in 
affairs  relating  to  trade:  all  which  are  alfo 
diftinguiffied  from  the  other  fubjedls,  not 
in  office  or  poll,  by  the  fame  badge  of  a 
coral-ftring  at  their  neck,  given  each  of 
them  by  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

All  the  faid  officers,  from  the  higheft  to 
the  lowed,  being  men  that  love  money, 
are  eafily  bribed :  fo  that  a  perfon  fentenc’d 
to  death,  may  purchafe  his  life,  if  he  is 
wealthy  in  Boejies,  the  money  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  only  poor  people  are  made  ex¬ 
amples  of  judice,  as  we  fee  is  no  lefs  prac- 
tifed  in  Europe:  yet  it  being  the  king’s 
intention,  that  judice  fhould  be  didributed, 
without  exception  of  perfons,  and  malefaftors 
rigidly  punilhed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  officers  take  all  poffible  care 
to  conceal  from  him,  that  they  have 
been  bribed,  for  preventing  the  execution 
of  any  perfon  condemn’d. 

The  King’s  Prerogative. 

H  E  king  of  Benin  is  abfolute  his  will 
being  a  law  and  a  bridle  to  his  fub- 
jefts,  which  none  of  them  dare  op^ofe  *, 
and,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  the  greated 
men  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
fort,  edeem  it  an  honour  to  be  called  the 
king’s  Have,  which  title  no  perfon  dares  af- 
fumewithout  the  king’s  particular  grant ;  and 
that  he  never  allows  but  to  thofe,  who,  as 
foon  as  born,  are  by  their  parents  pre- 
fented  to  him  :  for  which  reafon,  fome  ge¬ 
ographers  have  thought,  that  the  king  of  Be¬ 
nin  was  religioLilly  adored  by  all  his  fubjefts, 
as  a  deity.  But  that  is  a  midake,  for  the 
qualification  of  the  king’s  flaves,  is  but  a 
bare  compliment  fo  majedy  *,  fince  none  of 
Ko  natives  natives  of  Benin,,  can  by  the  law  of  the 
faves.  land,  be  made  flaves,  on  any  account,  as 
has  been  obferved  before. 

King  and  "^he  prefent  king  is  a  young  man,  of  an 
queen-mo-  affable  behaviour.  His  mother  is  dill  li- 
ther.  ving,  to  whom  he  pays  very  great  refpeft 
and  reverence,  and  all  the  people  after  his 
example  honour  her.  She  lives  a-part  from 
her  fon  in  her  own  palace  out  of  the  city 
Oedo,  where  fhe  keeps  her  court,  waited 
on,  and  ferved  by  her  proper  officers,  wo¬ 
men  and  maids.  Th^king,  her  fon,  ufes 
to  take  her  advice  on  many  important  af¬ 
fairs  of  date,  by  the  minidry  of  his  datef- 
men  and  counfellors :  for  the  king  there  is 
not  to  fee  his  own  mother,  without  danger 


of  an  infurrecdion  of  the  people  againd  him, 
according  to  their  conditutions.  T he  palace 
of  that  dowager  is  very  large  and  fpacious, 
built  much  after  the  manner,  and  of  the  fame 
materials,  as  the  king’s,  and  thofe  of  other 
great  perfons. 

The  king’s  houfhold  is  compos’d  of  ^  Great 
great  number  of  officers  of  fundry  forts, 
and  (laves  of  both  fexes,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  furnifh  all  the  feveral  apartments  with 
all  manner  of  neceffaries  for  life  and  conve- 
niency,  as  well  as  the  country  affords.  The 
men  officers,  being  to  take  care  of  all  that 
concerns  the  king’s  tables  and  dables ;  and 
the  women,  for  that  which  regards  his 
wives  and  concubines  :  which  all  together 
makes  the  concourfe  of  people  fo  great  at 
court,  with  the  drangers  reforring  conti¬ 
nually  to  it  every  day  about  bufinefs,  that 
there  is  always  a  vad  croud,  running  to 
and  fro,  from  one  quarter  to  another.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  ancient  hidory,  that  it  was  the 
cudom  of  the  eadern  nations,  to  have  only 
women,  to  ferve  them  within  doors,  as 
officers  in  the  king’s  houfes.  David  being 
forced  to  fly  before  Jbfalom  his  fon,  and 
to  leave  Jerufalem  his  capital,  to  (lielter 
himfelf  in  fome  ot  his  drong  cities  beyond 
Jordan,  left  ten  of  his  concubines  for  the 
guard  of  his  palace. 

The  king  being  very  charitable,  as  welled#/, 
as  his  fubjeds,  has  peculiar  officers  about 
him,  whofe  chief  employment  is,  on  certain 
days,  to  carry  a  great  quantity  of  provifions, 
ready  dreffed,  which  the  king  fends  into  the 
town  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  Thofe  men 
make  a  fort  of  proceffion,  marching  two 
and  two  with  thofe  provifions  in  great  or¬ 
der, preceded  by  the  head  officer,  with  a  long 
white  daff  in  his  hand,  like  the  prime  court- 
officers  in  England  and  every  body  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  way  for  him,  tho’  of  never  fo 
great  quality. 

Befides  this  good  quality  of  being  chari¬ 
table,  the  king  might  be  reckoned  jud 
and  equitable,  as  defiring  continually  his 
officers  to  adminider  judice  exadlly,  and 
to  difeharge  their  duties  confcientioufly  : 
befides  that,  he  is  a  great  lover  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  whom  he  will  have  to  be  well  treated 
and  honoured,  more  efpecially  the  Dutch 
nation,  as  I  have  before  obferved.  But  his 
extortions  from  fuch  of  his  fubjeids  as  are 
wealthy,  on  one  unjud  pretence  or  other, 
which  has  fo  much  impoverifhed  many  of 
them,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  very  jud, 

Hefeldom  paffes  one  day,  without  hold¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  council  with  his  chief  mini- 
ders,  for  difpatching  of  the  many  affairs 
brought  before  him,  with  all  poffible  ex¬ 
pedition  •,  befides,  the  appeals  from  infe¬ 
rior  courts  of  judicature  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  audiences  to  drangers, 

or 
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or  concerning  the  affairs  of  war,  or  other 
emergencies  of  (late. 

Revenue. 

H  E  king’s  Income  is  very  great,  his 
dominions  being  fo  large,  and  having 
fuch  a  number  of  governors,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  each  of  whom  is  obliged,  ac- 
Severd  ^^^cording  to  his  pofl,  to  pay  into  the  king’s 
duties.  treafury  fo  many  bags  of  Boejies,  fome  more, 
fomelefs, which  all  together  amount  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  fum  jand  other  officers  of  inferior  rank 
are  to  pay  in  their  taxes  in  cattle,  chicken, 
fruits,  roots  and  cloths, or  any  other  things  that 
can  be  ufeful  to  the  king’s  houfhold :  which 
is  fo  great  a  quantity,  that  it  doth  not  coft 
the  king  a  penny  throughout  the  year  to 
maintain  and  fubfift  his  family  ;  fo  that 
there  is  yearly  a  confiderable  increafe  of 
money  in  his  treafury.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
duties  and  tolls  on  imported  or  exported 
goods, paid  in  all  trading  places,to  the  refpec- 
tive  Veadors,  and  other  officers,  which  are 
alfo  partly  conveyed  to  the  treafury  ;  and 
were  the  colledtors  thereof  juft  and  honeft, 
fo  as  not  to  defraud  the  prince  of  a  confide¬ 
rable  part,  thefe  would  amount  to  an  in¬ 
credible  fum. 

Wars. 

,HIS  prince  is  perpetually  at  war,  with 
one  nation  or  other,  that  borders  on 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
fometimes  with  another  north-weft  of  his 
kingdom,  which  are  all  potent  people, 
but  little  or  not  at  all  known  to  Euro- 
feans^i  over  whom  he  obtains  from  time 
to  time  confiderable  advantages  *,  fubduing 
large  portions  of  thofe  unknown  countries, 
and  raifing  great  contributions,  which  are 
partly  paid  him  in  jafper,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  goods  of  the  producft  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  Wherewith,  together  with  his  own 
plentiful  revenue,  he  is  able  upon  occafion 
to  rnaintain  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  foot  j  but,  for  the  moft 
part,  he  doth  not  keep  above  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  which  renders  him  more  formi¬ 
dable  to  his  neighbours,  than  any  other 
Guinea  king  :  nor  is  there  any  other  through¬ 
out  all  Guinea^  that  has  fo  many  vaflals  and 
Tributary  tributary  kings  under  him  *,  as  for  inftance, 
princes,  thofe  of  Ifianna^  Forcado,  Jahoe^  IJfaho  and 
Oedoba.,  from  whom  he  receives  confide¬ 
rable  yearly  tributes,  except  from  him  of 
djjahoy  who  tho’  much  more  potent  than  all 
the  others,  yet  pays  the  leaft. 

Army. 

^itrb  and  'T^  O  fpeak  now  fomething  of  the  foldiery 
in  the  king’s  pay.  They  generally  wear 
no  other  clothes  but  a  narrow  filk  clout 
about  their  middle,  all  the  other  parts  of 
their  body  being  naked  j  and  are  armed 
VoL.  V. 


with  pikes,  javelins,  bows,  and  poifohed  Barbot. 
arrows,  cutlaces  and  bucklers  or  ftiields ; 
but  fo  flight,  and  made  of  fmall  BamboeSy 
that  they  cannot  ward  off  any  thing 
that  is  forcible,  and  fo  are  rather  for  fhow 
than  for  defence.  Some,  befldes  all 
thefe  weapons,  have  alfo  a  kind  of  hooked 
bill,  much  of  the  form  of  thofe  we  ufe  in 
EuropOy  for  cutting  of  fmall  wood,  whereof 
bavins  and  faggots  are  made,  and  fome  o- 
thers  have  fmall  poniards. 

Thefe  foldiers  are  commonly  diftributedq^feri. 
into  comoanies  and  bands,  each  band  com- 
manded  by  its  refpebtive  officer,  with  others 
of  lower  rank  under  him :  but  what  is 
pretty  Angular  there,  thofe  officers  do  not 
poll  themfelves  in  the  front  of  their  troops, 
but  in  the  very  centre,  and  generally  wear 
a  cymiter  hanging  at  their  fide,  by  a  lea¬ 
ther  girdle  faftened  under  their  arm-pits, 
inftead  of  a  belt,  and  march  with  a  grave 
refolute  mien,  which  has  fomething  of 
ftatelinefs. 

The  king’s  armies. are  compofed  of  a 
certain  number  of  thofe  bands,  which  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  circumftan- 
ces  ;  and  they  always  march  like  the  ancient 
Salijy  dancing  and  Ikipping  into  meafure 
and  merrily,  and  yet  keep  their  ranks,  be¬ 
ing  in  this  particular  better  difciplined  than 
any  other  Guinea  nation  ;  however,  they 
are  no  braver  than  the  Fida  and  Ardra 
men,  their  neighbours  weftward,  fo  that 
nothing  but  abfolute  neceffity  can  oblige 
them  to  Aght :  and  even  then,  they  had^^^'lf 
rather  fuffer  the  greateft  Ioffes  than  defend 
themfelves.  When  their  flight  is  preven¬ 
ted,  they  return  upon  the  enemy,  but  with 
fo  little  courage  and  order,  that  they  foon 
fling  down  their  arms,  either  to  run  the 
lighter,  or  to  furrender  themfelves  prifo- 
ners  of  war.  In  ffiort,  they  have  fo  little 
condufl,  that  many  of  them  are  afhamed 
of  it  •,  their  officers  being  no  braver  than 
the  foldiers,  every  man  takes  his  own 
courfe,  without  any  regard  to  the  reft. 

The  great  officers  appear  very  richly  ha¬ 
bited  in  the  Aeld, every  one  rather  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  outdo  another  in  that  particular,  than 
to  furpafs  him  in  valour  and  condu6t.  Their 
common  garment  is  a  fhort  jacket  or  frock 
of  fcarlet  cloth  over  their  flne  clothes,  and 
fome  hang  over  that  an  ivory  quiver,  lined 
with  a  tyger’s-fkin,  or  a  civet-cat’s,  and  a 
long  wide  cap  on  their  heads,  like  the  dra-^ 
goons  caps  in  Francey  with  a  horfe-tail 
pretty  long  hanging  at  the  tip  of  it.  Thus 
equip’d,  they  mount  their  horfes,  to  whofe 
necks  they  commonly  tie  a  tinkling  bell, 
which  rings  as  the  horfe  moves.  Thus 
they  ride  with  an  air  of  flercenefs,  attended 
by  a  flave  on  foot,  on  each  fide,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others,  one  carrying  the 
large  Bamboe  ftiield,  another  leading  the 
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BARBoT.horfe,  and  others  playing  on  their  ufual  mu- 
inftrumentsi  that  is,  drums,  horns, 
MuficeU  £^-£5  .  2n  iron  hollow  pipe,  on  which  they 
mtMu  heat,  with  a  wooden  ftick  j  and  another  in- 
ftrument,  the  moft  elleemed  among  them, 
being  a  fort  of  large  dry  bladder,  well 
fweiled  with  air,  cover’d  with  a  net,  fill’d 
with  peas  and  brafs  bells,  and  hung  or  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle,  to  hold  it 
by. 

When  returned  home  from  a  warlike  ex¬ 
pedition,  every  man  delivers  back  to  the 
king’s  ftores,  the  quivers,  and  arrows  he 
has  left.  That  ftore-houfe  or  arfenal,  is 
divided  into  many  chambers ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  priefts  are  fet  to  work  to  poifon 
new  arrows,  that  there  may  be  always  a 
fufficient  flock  for  the  next  occalion. 

Having  obferved  what  little  courage  there 
is  in  this  nation,  we  fhali  not  have  much  to 
fay  of  their  wars  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  account 
for  their  becoming  fo  formidable  among 
their  neighbours  to  the  north,  and  north- 
weft,  but  by  concluding  thofe  nations  to  be 
as  bad  foldiers  as  themfeives,  and  not  fo 
populous ;  for  there  are  other  nations  fouth 
and  eaft  of  them,  who  value  not  their  power-, 
amongft  whom  are  the  pirates  of  Ufa^  who 
give  them  no  little  difturbance,  as  has  been 
hinted  before. 


all  his  wives,  and  a  vaft  croud  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  minifters,  and  officers  of  ftate,  all  in 
their  richeft  apparel,  who  range  themfeives 
about  him,  and  foon  after  begin  a  proceffion  ; 
at  which  time  the  king  rifing  from  his 
place,  goes  to  offer  facrifices  to  his  idols  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  begins  the  feaft, which 
is  attended  with  the  univerfal  loud  accla¬ 
mations  of  his  fubjefts.  Having  fpent  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  that  ceremony,  he 
returns  to  his  former  place  under  the  canopy, 
where  he  flays  two  hours,  to  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  time  to  perform  their  devotions  to  their 
idols  ;  which  done,  he  goes  home  in  the 
fame  manner  he  came  thither,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  that  day  is  fpent  in  Iplen- 
did  treating  and  feafting  the  king  caufing 
all  forts  of  provifions  and  pardon-wine  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  people  ;  which  is 
alfo  done  by  every  great  lord,  in  imitation 
of  the  prince.  So  that  nothing  is  feen 
throughout  the  whole  city,  but  all  poffiblq 
marks  of  rejoicings  and  mirth. 

The  king  on  that  day  alfo  ufes  to  diftri- 
bute  men  and  women  flaves  among  fuch 
perfons  as  have  done  the  nation  fome  fervice  ; 
and  to  confer  greater  offices  on  them  ;  but  for 
his  jafper-ftone  and  corals,  which,  with 
the  Boejies,  make  the  greateft  part  of  his 
trealure,  he  keeps  them  to  himfelf. 


^he  King  appearing  abroad. 

H  E  king  of  Benin.,  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  rides  out  to  be  feen  by  his 
M^gnifi-  people.  That  day  he  rides  one  of  his  beft 
eenttram.  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  are 

but  ordinary  at  beft,  richly  equipped  and 
habited,  followed  by  three  or  four  hundred 
of  his  principal  minifters,  and  officers  of 
ftate,  fome  on  horfeback,  and  fome  on  foot, 
armed  with  their  ffiields  and  javelins,  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
muficians,  playing  on  all  forts  of  their  in- 
ftruments,  founding  at  the  fame  time  fome- 
thing  rude  and  pleafant.  At  the  head  of 
this  royal  proceffion,  are  led  fome  tame 
leopards  or  tygers,  in  chains,  attended  by 
fome  dwarfs,  and  mutes. 

Surbarous  This  proceffion  commonly  ends  with  the 
facripce.  qj.  ftaves,  facrificed  in 

honour  of  the  king,  and  paid  by  the  people, 
who  very  groffly  imagine,  thofe  wretched 
vi6lims  will  in  a  little  time  after,  return  to 
life  again,  in  remote  fertile  countries,  and 
there  live  happily. 

There  is  another  royal  feaft,  at  a  fixed 
time  of  the  year,  call’d  the  coral-feaft,  du¬ 
ring  which,  the  king  caufes  his  treafure  to 
be  expofed  to  publick'View  in  the  palace,  to 
fiiow  his  grandeur. 

Grens  On  that  day  the  king  appears  in  publick 
fejiivd.  again,  magnificently  dreffed,  in  the  fecond 
court  or  plain  of  his  palace,  where  he  fits 
under  a  very  fine  canopy,  encompafied  by 


Audience  to  Europeans. 

T  the  audiences  the  king  gives  to  fome 
European  fadors,  or  commanders  of 
fhips,  who  are  feldom  denied  that  favour  ■ 

when  they  alk  it ;  he  fits  in  the  room  ap-  ' 

pointed  for  that  purpole,  before  a  fine  ta-  i 

peftry,  having  on  his  left  hand  feven  very 
clean  bright  elephant’s  teeth,  on  pedeftals 
of  ivory,  as  his  idols,  plac’d  againft  the 
tapeftry.  The  perfon  is,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  to  ftand  about  twenty  five  or  thirty 
paces  from  that  prince  at  his  firft  coming  i 

in.  If  the  king  has  a  particular  kindnefsfor 
the  nation  fuch  perfon  belongs  to,  he 
perhaps  will  allow  him  to  come  within  ten 
paces  of  him  j  and  whatever  the  European 
has  to  propofe,  muft  be  firft  told  to  the 
three  chief  minifters  of  ftate  before  men¬ 
tioned,  who  conftantly  wait,  and  are  prefent 
at  thofe  audiences.  They  report  it  to  him, 
and  bring  anfwer  ;  going  thus  continually 
to  and  from  him  :  but  no  body  being  per¬ 
mitted, befides  them,  to  approach  the  prince, 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  deliver  the 
propofals  or  petitions  of  foreigners  fairly, 
nor  whether  they  return  his  true  anfwer. 

Next,  the  European'^  prefents,  confifting  of 
fome  filk  garment  or  night-gown,  are  pre- 
fented  to  him,  covered  with  mats,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  cuftom  ;  and  behind  and  before 
the  prefents,  feveral  men  march  with  white 
ftaves,  denoting  their  office,  in  their  hands,  -t 

to  make  way  for  them  ;  and  if  any  perfon 

ftiould 
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fliould  not  ftand  out  of  their  way  when  or¬ 
dered,  he  would  be  very  well  beaten  •,  which 
they  fay  is  praftifed,  to  prevent  poifoning 
of  the  king’s  idols  or  murdering  him. 

The  prefents  are  never.  Ihowed  to  the 
king,  till  after  the  foreigner  is  withdrawn  *, 
fo  that  we  do  not  know,  whether  he  liked 
them  or  not,  but  by  the  report  of  the  great 
1  officers. 

Burial  of  Kings. 

HEY  fay,  that  as  foon  as  a  king  of 
Benin  expires,  the  cuftom  is  to  dig  a 
very  large  pit  in  the  ground  at  the  palace, 
and  fo  deep,  that  fometimes  the  workmen 
are  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  water.  This  pit  is  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  very  narrow  above.  They 
let  down  the  royal  corps,  and  then  his  moll 
beloved  domefticks,  ofboth  fexes,  earneftly 
beg  to  be  allowed  the  favour  of  going  into 
it,  to  wait  and  attend  on  their  mafter  in 
the  other  life  •,  but  this  honour  is  granted 
only  to  the  beft  qualified  among  them,  and 
thofe  thedeceafed  king  feemed  to  be  moft  fond 
of,  which  often  occafions  great  murmurings 
living  bu-  and  diflenfions  among  them.  The  perfons 
■udmth  allowed  the  preference  of  accompanying 
'he  dead,  j-oyal  mafter  in  his  grave,  being  let 

down  into  the  pit,  they  fhut  up  the  mouth 
with  a  large  ftone,  in  the  prefence  of  a 
I  multitude  of  people,  waiting  there  day  and 

I  night.  The  next  morning  they  remove  the 

ftone,  and  fome  proper  officers  aflc  thofe 
perfons  who  were  put  in  the  day  before, 
whether  they  have  found  the  king.  If  they 
t  anfwer,  the  pit  is  again  ftiut  up,  and  open’d 

I  a-new  the  day  following,  to  put  the  fame 

I  queftion  ;  which  is  anfwered  by  fuch  as  are 

I  ftill  living  in  the  pit,  who  alfo  name  fuch 

I  of  their  companions  as  are  already  dead. 

I  In  ftiort,  this  ftrange  fantaftical  ceremony 

I  lafts  fometimes  five  or  fix  days  ;  and  every 

I  day  they  put  the  fame  queftion  to  the  men 

I  let  down  into  the  pit,  till  they  being  all  dead 

I  with  hunger  and  cold,  no  anfwer  is  returned. 

I  When  that  is  made  publick,  the  people 

I  fpend  all  their  rhetorick  in  the  praifes  and 

.1  encomiums  of  thofe  perfons,  who  have  been 

I  fo  happily  diftinguiftied  from  all  others, 

I  as  to  wait  for  ever  on  the  deceafed  prince. 

I  This  inhuman  practice  of  depofiting  living 

1  perfons  in  the  graves  or  fepulchres  of  the 

I  deceafed,  was  formerly  in  ufe  at  St.  Domingo., 

I  near  Jamaica  \  where,  when  any  of  their 

1  Caciques,  that  is,  chiefs  or  governors  died, 

1  they  put  down  into  his  grave  feveral  living 

I  women,  to  ferve  and  wait  on  him  in  the 

I  other  world.  Alexander  ah  Alexandra  reports^ 

I  that  before  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 

I  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  Romans  buried 

I  their  dead  in  their  houfes,  in  large  cafks, 
I  and  other  veflfels,  which  gave  birch  to  the 

I  gods  Lares, 
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After  this,  the  chief  minifters  take  care  to  Barbot. 
inforrn  the  perfon,  who  is  by  right  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  royal  dignity  *,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  repairs  to  the  burial-place  of  the  late 
king,  and  caufing  the  pit  to  be  well  ftiut 
up  with  the  ftone,  orders  abundance  of  all 
forts  of  meat  to  be  roafted  on  it,  to  feaft 
all  the  people,  and  to  exprefs  his  fatisfaftion 
for  their  readinefs  to  receive  him  to  fit  on 
the  throne  of  the  deceafed. 

The  people  having  thus  eaten  and  drank 
plentifully,  run  all  about  the  city  in  the 
night-time,  committing  abundance  of  out¬ 
rages,  and  even  killing  fome  perfons  they 
meet  with,  chopping  off  their  heads,  and 
bringing  their  corps  to  the  late  king’s  burial- 
place,  for  a  prefent  to  him,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  pit,  with  the  garments,  houftiold 
goods,  and  Boejies  of  the  perfons  fo  kill’d. 

En  throning  of  a  King. 

HE  ufual  manner  of  enthroning  anew 
king  is  as  follows.. 

When  the  reigning  king  finds  himfelf  dij -inter r eg- 
ing,  he  fends  for  the  Onegwa,  one  of  his^""^* 
chief  minifters,  whom  he  commands,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  keep  his  Lift  will  and 
teftament  fecret,  till  after  his  deceafe  ;  the 
purport  of  it  being  to  acquaint  him,  which 
of  his  fons  he  will  have  to  fucceed  him 
in  the  government.  When  the  king  expires, 
that  minifter  immediately  takes  into  his 
cuftody  all  his  treafure  and  effedis,  andi  e- 
ceives  the  homage  of  all  his  fons,  they 
being  on  their  knees,  each  of  them  ftudying 
how  to  honour  him,  being  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  is  order’d,  by  their  deceafed 
father,  to  fet  on  the  throne;,  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  the  method  of  that  minifter,  fo  to 
behave  himfelf  with  them  all  during  the 
interregnum,  as  to  fhow  no  more  fivour 
and  regard  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

The  time  approaching  to  proclaim  x.ht  Great  mar- 
new  king,  the  Onegwa  fends  for  the  greatf^^'*^^^^*^/’^ 
marfhal  of  the  crown,  who,  as  foon  as  he 
comes  into  his  prefence,  aflcs  what  he  dcfires 
of  him  ;  and  being  told  by  the  Onegwa„ 
what  the  late  king  commanded  him  to  ob- 
ferve  concerning  his  fucceffor,  the  great  mar- 
fhal  caufes  the  Onegwa  to  repeat  the  fame 
five  or  fix  times  ;  after  which  he  returns 
home,  and  there  confines  himfelf,  without 
declaring  to  any  perfon,  what  the  Onegwa 
has  revealed  to  him  of  the  late  king’s  in- 
tentions. 

During  that  time  the  Onegwa  fends  for 
the  late  king’s  fon,  who  was  propofed  by 
him  to  fucceed  in  the  throne,  orders  him 
immediately  to  wait  on  the  great  marfhal, 
at  his  houfe,  and  defire  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  give  a  king  to  the  ftate  ;  after  which,  the 
prince  returns  to  the  palace,  as  the  great 
marfhal  orders.  Five  or  fix  days  after,  the 
marfhal  comes  to  the  palace  to  confer  far¬ 
ther 
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BARBOT.ther  with  the  Onegwa^  about  proclaiming 
the  new  king  ;  and  after  having  caufcd  him 
again  to  repeat,  which  of  the  late  king’s 
fons  is  appointed  by  him,  to  be  inaugurated  ; 
at  laft,  afking  him,  if  he  does  not  miftake 
the  name  of  that  fon,  and  the  other  perfift- 
f^-ying?  they  both  fend  for  the 
«nt  ron  .  whom  they  bid  to  kneel 

down,  and  in  that  pofture  declare  to  him 
the  will  of  his  father.  The  young  prince  re¬ 
turning  thanks  to  them  for  their  fidelity  in 
the  difcharge  of  their  truft,  rifes  up,  and 
immediately  isdreffed  in  the  proper  habit 
for  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  *,  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Benin  accordingly,  and  in- 
vefted  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  royal 
authority :  after  which,  all  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  and  perfons  of  quklity,  come  and  pay 
their  homages,and  after  them  all  the  people, 
every  one  wilhing  him  a  profperous  reign. 

When  thus  inaugurated,  the  new  king 
ufually  retires  to  the  village  Oofeboe,  not  far 
from  Oedo,  the  metropolis,  there  to  keep 
his  court,  till  he  be  of  age  to  govern  *,  the 
queen-mother,  the  Onegwu^  and  great  mar- 
fbal,  being  regents  in  Oedo  till  that  time. 

The  new  king  being  at  age,  the  great 
marfhul  fetches  him  from  Oofeboe  *,  he  takes 
poflenion  of  the  government,  fettles  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  palace  •,  and  after  the  manner 
Dejlroyshh  of  the.  Ottomans^  caufes  all  his  brothers,  and 
brothers,  fuch  Other  perfons  as  are  fufpicious  to  him, 
to  be  put  to  death  :  or  if  any  efcapes  it  at 
that  time,  by  abfconding,  or  otherwife,  he 
will  fooner  or  later  be  facrificed,  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  new  king :  and  the  very 
children  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  are 
ufed  as  their  fathers  ;  but  all  of  them  bu¬ 
ried  with  great  pomp.  The  manner  of  fa- 
crificing  fuch  ftate  viftims,  is  to  fill  their 
mouth  and  ears  with  rags,  and  fuffocate 
them,  becaufe  the  law  forbids  fpilling  the 
royal  blood. 

The  kings  of  Benin  celebrate  anniverfa- 
ries,  in  honour  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and 
then  commonly  facrifice  a  great  number  of 
beafts,  and  men  to  them  ;  but  thofe  men 
are  commonly  malefadlors  fentenced  to  death, 
and  kept  for  thofe  folemnities.  When  it 
happens  that  there  are  not  five  and  twenty 
of  them,  which  is  the  fix’d  number  or¬ 
dained  to  be  ftaughter’d  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  the  king  orders  his  officers  to  go  in 
the  night-time  about  the  ftreets  of  Oedo.,  to 
feize  on  all  fuch  perfons  indifferently,  as 
they  chance  to  meet  carrying  no  light,  and 
to  fecure  them. 

If  the  perfons  fo  Seized  are  rich  in  BoejieSy 
they  are  commonly  allowed  to  redeem  their 
lives  •,  but  if  they  are  too  poor,  they  are 
rnade  a  facrifice  on  the  day  of  the  folem- 
nity.  The  flaves  of  confiderable  men  and 
officers,  thus  feized,  may  alfo  be  redeem’d 


by  their  mafters  putting  other  flaves  of  lefs 
value  in  their  place. 

This  ftrange  way  of  feizing  on  men  indif¬ 
ferently  in  the  night-time,  turns  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  advantage  to  the  prielb,  it  being 
their  proper  province  to  redeem  from  death 
the  perfons  thus  taken  j  and  they  make  the 
people  believe,  that  thofe  who  are  fo  re¬ 
deem’d  have  been  facrificed  privately. 

Musical  Instruments. 

HEIR  mufical  inftrumcnts  chiefly 
confift  in  large  and  fmall  drums,  not 
very  different  from  thofe  made  ufe  of  at  the 
Gold-Coajl.,  being  fhaped  like  them,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  withfkins  of  beafts,  and  beaten  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  have  befides,  a  fort  of 
iron  bells,  on  which  they  play  :  as  alfo  ca- 
labafhes  hung  round  with  Boejies.,  which 
fervethem  inftead  of  caftagnets  ;  all  which 
together  afford  a  difagreeable  and  jarring 
found. 

They  have  another  inftrument,  which,  j 

by  its  form,  may  be  called  a  fort  of  harp  i 
being  ftrung  with  fix  or  feven  extended  reeds, 
on  which  they  play  very  artfully,  fing 
finely,  and  dance  fo  juftly  to  the  tune,  that  | 

it  is  agreeably  diverting  to  fee  it  •,  and  really  ^ 

the  Benin  Blacks  are  the  belt  dancers  of  all 
the  Guineans  ;  or  if  any  of  thofe  can  be  ac-  ; 

counted  to  come  fomewhat  near  them,  in 
point  of  dancing,  it  muft  be  the  people  of  j 

Axitn.,  when  they  celebrate  the  annual  feaft,  ; 

of  driving  out  the  devil  *,  but  ftill  they  are 
much  fhort  of  the  natives  of  Benin. 

Here  few  or  none  are  addidled  to  gaming, 
for  they  know  no  other  games  than  thole 
play’d  with  beans,  only  for  diverfion  and 
paftime,  but  never  for  money. 

Punishment. 

S  for  adultery,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  Adultery  ■ 
of  any  quality  be  furpriz’d  in  the  adl,  /’«- 
they  kill  both,  on  the  very  fpot,  their  dead 
bodies  are  thrown  on  the  dunghil,  and  left 
there  for  prey  to  wild  beafts. 

Sometimes  the  woman’s  relations,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difhonour  of  their  family,  prevail 
with  the  injur’d  hufband,  by  means  of  a 
large  fum  of  Boejies,  to  keep  her  ftill  as  his 
wife  *,  and  then  fhe  paffes  for  a  virtuous 
woman,  as  before  the  crime  committed, 
both  with  her  hufband,  and  amongft  all  | 
her  neighbours. 

Among  the  commonalty,  if  a  man  is  fuf¬ 
picious  of  the  levity  of  any  of  his  wives, 
he  feeks  all  opportunities  to  furprize  her 
in  the  faff  j  and  if  he  fucceeds,  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  goods 
and  effedts  of  the  gallant,  which  he  feizes 
immediately,  and  ufes  as  his  own.  The 
adulterous  wife  is  either  ftoutly  beat  n,  or 
turned  out  of  his  houfe,  dclli.ute  ol  all 
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things  to  maintain  her  •,  and  feldom  or  never 
any  man  offers  to  marry  women  fo  di¬ 
vorced  :  but  they  commonly  retire  to  ano¬ 
ther  place,  remote  from  their  hufbands,  and 
there  pafs  for  widows,  and  thus  may  chance 
to  get  hufbands  again  *,  or  if  they  mifs  of 
their  aim  that  way,  they  commonly  fet  up 
for  publick  harlots,  to  get  a  livelihood. 

The  feverity  of  the  law  in  Benin  againfb 
adultery,  among  all  the  orders  of  people, 
deters  them  from  venturing  *,  fo  that  it  is 
but  very  feldom  any  perfons  are  punilhed 
for  that  crime. 

■Execution  The  moft  ufual  way  of  executing  perfons 

efcrimi-  judicially  fentenced  to  death  for  fome  capital 
crime,  as  murder,  is  to  bind  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  hands  to  his  back,  to  cover  his  eyes 
with  a  piece  of  fluff  or  linen,  and  fo  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  publick  execu¬ 
tioner,  who  caufes  him  to  lilt  up  his  arms 
as  high,  and  to  ftoop  down  his  head  as  low 
as  he  can  poffible  •,  and  thus,  chops  off  his 
head  very  dexteroufly ;  which  done,  he 
quarters  thebody,and  throws  it  on  the  dung- 
hil,  expofed  to  the  ravenous  beads,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  a  fort  of  large  birds  of  prey, 
which  love  carrion,  and  are  fo  much  re¬ 
garded  by  the  natives  of  Benin^  that  they 
not  only  carefully  avoid  hurting  them,  but 
on  the  contrary,  conftantly  lay  down  pro- 
vifions  for  them  in  places  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

Xing's  fon  If  the  king’s  fon  murders  a  man  wilfully, 

notfpured.  they  lead  him  under  a  flrong  guard  to  the 
frontiers,  and  there  put  the  fentence  in  exe¬ 
cution,  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  recited  ; 
for  there  being  no  more  heard  of  him,  it  is 
more  probable,  that  they  put  him  there  to 
death,  than  to  think,  as  the  commonalty 
of  the  Blacks  do,  that  he  is  convey’d  into 
foreign  countries  in  perpetual  exile. 

If  a  man  accidentally  kills  another,  fo  as 

flaughter.  the  dead  has  not  bled,  the  offender  may  re¬ 
deem  himfelf  from  the  punifhment  of  the 
law,  by  being  at  all  the  expences  of  the 
burial  of  the  murder’d  perfon,  and  giving  a 
Have  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  place,  after 
he  has  touched,  on  his  knees,  with  his  fore¬ 
head,  the  doom’d  (lave,  juft  as  he  is  exe¬ 
cuted  •,  and  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to 
the  governors :  all  this  thus  perform’d,  the 
offender  is  free,  and  the  relations  of  the 
perfon  kill’d  muft  reft  contented  with  this 
atonement  for  the  crime,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not. 

As  to  theft,  which  is  feldom  heard  of 
there,  the  natives,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
not  being  addidled  to  it  •,  if  the  thief  be  taken 
in  the  fad,  ftealing  any  private  perfon’s  ef- 
feds  or  goods,  he  is  not  only  obliged  to 
the  total  reftitution  of  whatever  he  has 
ftolen,  but  likewife  to  pay  a  fine  in  money, 
if  he  is  able  ;  and  if  not,  he  is  well  beaten. 
But  a  robbery  committed  on  any  one  who 
VoL.  V, 


is  entrufted  with  government,  is  punilhed  Barrot. 
with  death,  and  therefore  is  very  rare. 

All  other  crimes  are  atonable  by  fines, 
proportionable  to  the  ability  of  perfons ; 
but  he  who  has  no  money,  is  liable  to  cor¬ 
poral  punifhment. 

Several  Trials. 

Erfons  accufed  of  crimes  which  are  not 
clearly  proved  by  evidences,  are  obliged 
to  purge  themfelves  by  four  feveral  forts  of 
trials  for  flight  offences,  or  in  civil  caufes. 

The  firft  trial  is  to  carry  the  accufed  per- Firfi  trial. 
fon  to  the  prieft,  who  greafes  a  cock’s 
feather,  and  therewith  pierces  his  tongue. 

If  it  paffes  eafily,  they  account  him  innocent, 
and  the  wound  will  foon  clofe  and  heal  up, 
without  pain:  butpf,  on  the  contrary,  the 
quill  remains  flicking  in  the  tongue,  they 
conclude  him  guilty  of  the  accufation. 

The  fecond  trial  is,  that  the  prieft  t^kesxhe  fecond. 
an  oblong  clod  of  earth,  in  which  he  flicks 
either  nine  or  feven  cock’s  quills,  which  the 
accufed  perfon  is  to  draw  out  fucceflively  ; 
if  the  quills  come  out  eafily,  he  is  acquitted, 
if  on  the  contrary  they  flick  fall,  he  is  re¬ 
puted  guilty  of  the  indidment. 

The  third  trial  is  made  by  fpurting  thej’^g/^/,.^. 
juice  of  certain  green  herbs  into  the  eyes  of 
the  accufed  perfon  :  if  it  doth  not  hurt  him, 
he  is  abfolved  •,  but  if  it  caufes  the  eyes  to 
turn  red,  and  enflames  them,  he  is  dealt  with 
as  convided. 

The  fourth  trial  is,  that  the  prieft  ftrokesj/;,^^;^;.^;^, 
the  accufed  three  times  over  the  tongue  with 
a  red-hot  copper  arm-ring  ;  if  it  does  not 
burn  him,  he  is  difcharged;  if  it  does,  he  is 
reputed  guilty. 

It  is  eafy  enough  to  infer  from  the  nature 
of  fuch  trials,  left  to  the  difcretion  of  co¬ 
vetous  priefls,  greedy  of  money,  how  few 
can  well  avoid  being  found  guilty,  and  con- 
fequently  being  liable  to  be  fined  at  dif¬ 
cretion.  , 

The  trial  for  high  crimes  is  only  allowed 
to  perfons  ofdiftindion,  and  by  fpecial  order 
from  the  king  •,  but  it  happens  very  feldom, 
and  is  reported  to  be  managed  after  this 
manner. 

The  perfon  accufed  having  petitioned  Trial  of 
prince  to  be  allowed  to  clear  himfelf  of  his  great  per- 
indidment,  and  it  being  granted,  is  con-fins. 
duded  to  a  certain  river,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Benin  aferibe  the  ridiculous  property 
of  gently  wafting  innocent  perfons  plunged 
in  it  fafe  afliore,  tho’  never  fo  unfkill’d  in 
fwimming  *,  and  of  finking  guilty  perfons 
to  the  bottom,  tho’  never  fo  good  fwimmers, 
and  ufing  all  poflible  means,  by  that  art, 
to  gain  the  land,  it  all  proves  vain,  and  only 
renders  their  death  the  more  painful :  for 
the  water  of  the  river,  fay  they,  upon  call¬ 
ing  in  of  a  criminal,  tho’  before  very  ftill, 
immediately  rifes,  and  cofitinues  as  turbulent 
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BARBoT.as  a  whirl-pool,  till  the  malefadlor  is 
drowned  and  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
then  returns  to  its  former  calmnefs.  What  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  this  ? 

The  fines  impofed  for  the  above-mention*d 
offences,  either  civil  or  criminal,  are  com¬ 
monly  divided  among  the  juftices,  governors 
and  priefts,  who  take  care  the  king  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  as  little  of  them  as  is  poflible,  he  be¬ 
ing  feldom  informed  of  any  caufes  or  trials ; 
and  his  three  chief  minifters  of  ftate  either 
content  themfelves  with  what  fhare  the  others 
are  pleafed  to  fend  them,  or  if  they  think  it 
not  competent  to  the  nature  of  the  offences, 
fend  it  back  to  thofe  inferior  juftices  and 
governors,  telling  them,  in  the  king’s  name, 
the  fines  are  too  fmall,  and  fixing  what  they 
muft  be  •,  whereupon  they  will  perhaps  fend 
up  again  to  the  three  minifters  of  ftate  double 
the  foriTjer  value,  for  fear  of  falling  under 
their  lafh,  who  would  not  fail  to  do  them 
fome  ill  office. 

As  for  fines  on  account  of  robberies, 
the  perfon  injured  is  firft  fatisfied  out  of 
them,  and  then  the  governors,  and  the  chief 
minifters  have  their  fhares. 

Religion. 

O  come  to  the  religion  in  Benin^  it  is 
fo  abfurd  and  perplexed,  that  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  give  a  juft  idea 
thereof.  i 

It  might  feem  rational  to  believe,  that 
this  nation  being  fonear  neighbour  to  Ardra 
and  Fida^  fhould  have  much  the  fame  tenets 
and  worfhip  with  them  ;  however,  they  dif¬ 
fer  very  much  in  feveral  particulars,  tho* 
not  in  the  main,  being  no  lefs  grofs,  abfurd 
and  fuperftitious  pagans ;  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows. 

i^iothn  of  They  form  to  themfelves  a  notion  of  an 
Go/  invifiblefupreme  deity,  called  On^,  which 
they  own  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
maintains  and  governs  them  abfolutely  ; 
and  being  invifible,  cannot  be  reprefented, 
under  any  form  or  figure  waatfoever  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  worfbippedor  ferved  direftly,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  being  always  doing  good  innu- 
merabld  ways.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
thedtvil.  the  devil,  whom  they  alfo  look  upon  as  a 
deity  of  great  authority,  but  naturally  very 
hurtful  to  human  race,  is  to  be  appeafed  and 
rendered  lefs  mifchievous  by  continual  of¬ 
ferings,  and  other  religious  pradlices,  and 
^therefore  they  think  they  muft  facrifice  to 
him,  not  only  beafts,  but  human  creatures, 
to  fatiate  the  third  he  has  for  blood.  So  that 
it  may  well  be  faid  of  the  people  of  Benin 
in  general,  that  they  worfhip  both  God  and 
devil. 

Multitude  From  thefe  abfurd  erroneous  notions  of  the 
of  idols,  fupreme  true  God,  is  fprung  another,  nO  lefs 

injurious  to  the  deity which  is,  to  imagine 
an  innumerable  number  of  other  divine  be¬ 


ings,  which  they  fet  up  In  human  and  bru¬ 
tal  images,  as  elephant’s  teeth,  claws,  dead 
men’s  heads,  Ikeletons,  and  every  other  thing 
thatfeems  extraordinary  in  nature,  for  idol 
gods,  and  fo  worfhip  and  offer  facrifices  to 
them  according  to  their  deluded  fancies, 
every  man  there  being  his  own  fpirituai 
guide,  and  even  facrificer :  and  thence  it  is 
they  have  fuch  multitudes  of  idols,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  have  alfo  eftabhfhed  priefts, 
as  has  been  obferved  before,  to  perform  the 
religious  fer vices  upon  fome  publick  national 
occafions. 

The  devil  is  not  reprefented  among  them 
by  any  particular  figure,  or  diftinguifhed 
from  their  idol-gods,  any  otherwife  than  in 
their  intention  only  j  for  thro’  the  very  fame 
idols  they  fometimes  make  offerings  to  God, 
and  fometimes  to  the  devil,  with  whom  they 
think  their  priefts  have  a  frequent  commu¬ 
nication,  and  that  he  renders  them  well 
Ikilled  in  necromancy. 

Every  man  has  his  peculiar  prieft,  with 
whom  he  advifes  in  all  religious  affairs,  how 
he  is  to  behave  himfelf,and  a(fts  accordingly  ; 
efpecially  when  to  undertake  a  journey,  or 
any  other  matter  of  moment,  they  defire 
the  prieft  to  enquire  of  the  devil  what  the 
fuccefs  thereof  will  be  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
prieft  puts  the  queftions  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  as  thofe  of  Ardra  ufe  to  do  on  the 
like  occafions. 

Thus  the  priefts  gain  much  credit  among 
the  blind  deluded  people,  and  lead  them, 
atpleafure,  in  all  vain  grofs  errors,  moulds- sucrijicei 
ing  and  framing  idols  to  their  feveral  ufes, 
as  they  think  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft, 
either  out  of  pieces  of  timber  or  herbs,  or 
other  tralh  worked  together  ;  which,  when 
they  have  formally  confecrated,  the  ftupid 
natives  fondly  keep  as  facred  treafure,  and 
attribute  to  them  infinite  virtues,  to  help 
and  aflift  them  upon  all  emergencies;  which 
every  body  there  firmly  believes  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  therefore  their  houfes  are 
full  of  fuch  idols.  Befides  which,  there  are 
alfo  feveral  huts  erefted  without  doors, 
which  are  likewife  filled  with  them,  and 
thither  they  fometimes  repair  to  facrifice. 

The  daily  offerings  they  make  to  their 
idols,  are  only  a  few  boiled  yams,  mixt  with 
palm-oil,  which  they  lay  before  them ;  but 
when  they  are  advifed  to  offer  a  cock,  the 
idol  has  nothing  for  himfelf  but  the  blood 
of  the  vidlim,  and  they  eat  the  flefh  of  it.  ' 

Perfons  of  high  rank  ufe  to  celebrate  an 
annual  feaft  to  their  idols,  which  they  per¬ 
form  with  great  ftate  and  expence,  both  for 
the  great  number  of  all  Ibrts  of  cattle  and 
fheep  they  caufe  to  be  facrificed,  and  for 
entertaining  and  feafting  the  people  invited 
to  fuch  folemnities,  and  difmifling  them  again 
with  prefents  very  honourably,  as  being  all 
very  generous  in  that  refpcdl. 
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Thefeaho-  The  natives  of  Benin  have  all  a  fingular 
mured,  veneration  for  the  fea,  and  ufe  to  fwear  by 
it  in  matters  of  concern.  They  celebrate  a 
feaft  on  a  certain  appointed  day  in  the  year, 
that  it  may  prove  a  beneficent  deity  to  their 
country  at  all  rimes ;  and  they  as  ridiculoufiy 
imagine  the  ftate  of  blifs  or  torment  in  the 
other  life  will  be  in  the  fea.  We  read  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Tncas  kings  of  Peru  in  South 
America.^  written  in  Spanifh  by  the  Tnca  Gar- 
cilajfo  de  la  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  lO.  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  coafts  of  Peru,  before  they 
came  to  be  governed  by  the  Tncas,  among 
that  multitude  of  natural  and  terreftrial  di¬ 
vinities  there  honoured  in  general,  did  pay 
the  greateft  veneration  to  the  fea,  as  the  moft 
potent  of  all  their  gods  *,  calling  it  in  their 
idiom  Mamacocha,  i.  e.  my  mother :  to 
fignify,  that  it  was  their  nurfe,  in  affording 
fifh  to  fupportthem.  i  and  didalfo  adore  the 
whale  for  its  monftrous  bignefs.  The  people 
of  Benin,  in  great  concerns  fometimes  fwear 
by  the  king’s  perfon. 

Moft  men  there,  talk  much  of  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  fpirits  or  ghofts,  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors  or  kindred,  which  however  they 
fay  happens  only  in  their  fteep,  when  thole 
ghofts  come  to  charge  them  to  offer  this  or 
that  facrifice  to  the  idols  •,  and  they  are  fo 
fond  of  this  vain  effeft  of  their  deluded 
fancies,  that  as  foon  as  the  light  of  day  ap¬ 
pears,  they  immediately  perform  what  is 
enjoined  them  ;  and  if  unable  to  do  it,  rather 
than  fail,  they  borrow  of  others ;  firmly 
believing  their  negledl  would  infallibly 
draw  down  fome  judgment  upon  them  :  tho’ 
when  fome  of  us  feoff  at  their  ftupidity  in 
this  particular,  they  are  very  ready  to  own 
thofe  are  but  dreams  *,  but  then,  at  the  fame 
time,  add,  it  is  a  cuftom  introduced  by  their 
anceftors,  which  has  been  pradtifed  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  therefore  they 
are  obliged  to  follow  it. 

shado-a>  of  They  imagine  the  lliadow  of  a  man, 

man,  which  they  call  Paffador,  a  Portuguefe  word, 
importing  a  thing  that  pafles  along,  fhall 
teftify  whether  he  has  lived  well  or  ill  j  if 
well,  they  believe  that  man  fhall  be  invefted 
with  great  dignities  in  the  fea  *,  but  if  ill,  he 
is  to  perifh  there  in  mifery,  through  hun¬ 
ger  and  poverty :  thus  afligning  the  fame 
place  for  the  ftate  of  blifs  and  torment. 

It  is  alfo  the  cuftom  one  day  in  the  year, 
for  every  wealthy  perfon  to  celebrate  a  feaft 
at  a  very  great  charge,  in  remembrance  of 
their  deceafed  anceftors  or  relations.  Befides 
which,  they  keep  many  other  feftivals,  on 
feveral  accounts,  too  tedious  to  be  obferved ; 
among  which  is  the  famous  one,  of  the  coral, 
in  the  month  of  May,  at  which  the  king 
affifts  in  perfon,  and  is  fo  expenfive  to  him, 
as  has  been  already  obferved. 

They  divide  time  into  years,  months, 
weeks  and  days ;  each  of  which  has  its 


particular  name,  but  they  reckon  four-  Barbot. 
teen  months  to  a  year. 

To  conlude  this  account  of  the  religion 
in  Benin,  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  that  no 
prieft  fhall  ever  go  out  of  the  country  un¬ 
der  very  high  fines,  and  even  pain  of  death, 
unlefs  he  has  firft  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  ;  and  they  are  more  particularly  ob¬ 
liged  by  that  law  not  to  go  to  Oedo,  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  :  which  feems 
very  ftrange,  confidering  the  great  refped: 
both  king  and  fubje£ls  pay  to  their  priefts. 

The  prieft;  of  Loeho,  a  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fermofa,  or  Benin  ri-  much  he* 
ver,  isefteemed,  and  very  famous  among 
them,  for  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
devil,  and  for  being  an  eminent  magician  ; 
whofe  prerogatives  are  fuch,  that  he  can  at 
his  will,  caufe  the  fea  either  to  advance 
or  draw  back,  and  foretel  the  moft  remote 
events  •,  in  regard  whereof,  the  king  has  be- 
ftowed  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  all  the 
lands  of  the  territory  of  Loebo,  with  all  the 
ftaves  that  were  therein  :  and  from  his  name 
the  town  was  called  Laebo.  This  prieft  is 
counted  in  the  rank  of  their  chief  facrificers, 
and  fo  dreaded  by  all  the  people,  that  none 
dares  come  near  him,  much  lefs  to  touch  his 
hand,  the  king’s  envoys  not  excepted. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  thofe  people 
ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion  in  men 
and  women,  as  rendring  them  much  betr 
ter  qualified  to  ferve  their  idols,  and  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  deity  and  thus  con¬ 
clude  the  defeription  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin, 

It  remains  now,  to  give  a  fhort  account 
of  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  IJfabo,  Jahde 
and  Oedoha,  and  of  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tories,  which  all  are  fubjed;  and  tributary 
to  the  government  of  Benin. 

IssaboKingdom, 

Orders  at  the  weft  on  Benin  but  the 
natives  can  tell  us  no  more  of  it  than 
this,  that  it  abounds  in  horfes,  which  the 
natives  ufe  much  in  wijr.  And  not  many 
years  ago,  they  made  an  incurfion  into 
Benin  with  an  army  of  horfe,  thinking  io strata- 
have  gained  fome  confiderable  advantage, 
by  fo  hidden  a  furprize ;  but  the  king 
of  Benin  having  had  timely  notice  of  their 
defign,  ordered  abundance  of  pits  to  be 
made  in  that  part  of  the  plain,  through 
which  they  were  of  necellity  to  march, 
and  to  cover  them  over  flightly  with  earth  ; 
and  when  the  Ijffabo  cavalry  approached 
the  plain,  the  Benin  men  feigning  to  give 
ground,  drew  them  eafily  into  the  fnare, 
which  caufed  a  terrible  daughter  among 
them  j  the  Benin  army  giving  no  quarter 
but  only  to  fome  of  the  prime  men,  who 
engaged,  that  their  country  Ihould  for  the 
future  be  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
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Barbot,  Jaboe  and  Oedoba. 

*-|pH  E  S  E  kingdoms  join  to  Benin  on  the 
norch-eafl,  but  there  is  fo  little  inter- 
courfe  between  the  people,  that  we  can 
learn  nothing  of  them,  but  that  they  are 
both  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Benin  *,  and 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  called  Gabon 
and  Ifago^  ^yitig  about  eight  days  journey 
above  Oedo,  upon  th^*  river  Fermofa\  which 
to  the  northward  border  on  the  kingdom 
of  Bilo^  a  very  rich  country,  extending 
to  the  great  lake  Sigifmes^  where  the  Niger 
lofes  its  name,  and  takes  that  of  Ica^  or 
white  river,  alias  the  Senega^  as  has  been 
mention’d  before.  North  by  eaft  from  Gabon, 
is '  the  kingdom  of  Femian,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants  are  faid  to  be  man-eaters,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Niger  \  beyond  which  river  is  the 
kingdom  of  Zegzeg,  being  a  part  of  the 
Blacks  country  lying  between  Bito  and  Te- 
mian  on  the  fouth,  and  Cajfena  on  the  weft, 
and  fo  called  from  its  metropolis  of  the 
fame  name  ;  on  the  eaft  of  which,  is  Zan- 
fara  or  Fharan,  The  above-mentioned 
kingdom  of  Gabon,  is  faid  to  be  rich  in 
jafpcr  and  Haves  ;  and  beyond  Femian,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Ouangara,  extending  to 
tlie  Niger,  from  whence  they  bring  gold, 
fena  and  ilaves. 

We  are  alfo  told  of  another  kingdom 
called  Biafra,  lying  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Be- 
mn\  which,  according  to  fome  geographers, 


runs  round  the  Bight  of  Guinea,  or  gulph 
of  Ethiopia,  and  to  four  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  whence  has  been  taken  the  name 
of  the  coaft  of  Biafra.  This  kingdom 
northward  borders  on  thofe  of  Ifago  and 
Gabon  eaftward  it  extends  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Medra',  weft  ward  to  that  of  Benin, 
and  fouthward  to  that  of  Gabon,  lying  at 
a  good  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  receives  the 
name  from  its  metropolis,  which  Blues  pla¬ 
ces  in  fix  degrees  ten  minutes  of  north  la¬ 
titude. 

The  inhabitants  of  Biafra  are  generally 
addidted  to  necromancy  and  witchcraft  above 
any  other  people  of  Guinea,  and  fondly  be¬ 
lieve,  their  magicians  can  caufe  thunder, 
rain,  and  high  winds,  at  their  pleafure.  They 
are  very  grofs  pagans,  of  a  wild  temper,  and 
have  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  | 

devil,  whom  they  worfhip  and  ferve  reli- 
gioufly,  all  the  ways  they  can  think  moft 
acceptable  ;  and  facrifice  to  him  not  only  an  , 

incredible  multitude  of  all  forts  of  beafts, 
fruits,  kAc.  but  alfo,  abundance  of  flaves, 
and  even  their  own  children. 

This  inhuman  pradice,  of  facrificing  not 
only  men,  but  even  their  own  fons  and 
daughters,  to  the  devil,  is  not  peculiar  to 
thofe  Guineans  \  for,  fome  of  the  Eaft  and 
IVeft- Indians  do  as  alfo,  the  inha-  ! 

bitants  of  Lftia,  in  Africk,  as  hiftorians  re-  ; 

late  i  and  the  fame  we  find  in  holy  writ.  1 
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JN  this  chapter,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ouwere  or  Forcado,  and  of  the 
coaft  from  cape  Fermofa,  where  the  Ethio- 
plan  gulph,  or  bight  of  Guinea,  commences, 
to  the  river  of  new  Calabar  or  Calbary 

Situation. 

HE  kingdom  of  Ouwere  or  Oveiro,  lies 
along  Forcado,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean,  about  eighteen  leagues  fouth  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rio  Fermofa  or  Benin  river  *,  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  by  the  ancients  called 
Forcado  .‘Ethiopes.  The  river  Forcado  runs  down  from 
river.  a  great  way  up  the  inland  to  the  north  north- 
eaft,  with  many  windings,  and  is  in  moft  places 
near  two  miles  over, efpecially  towards 

thefea-coaft,  but  fo  (hallow,  that  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  only  in  fmall  veflfels,  drawing  feven  or 
eight  foot  water.  The  banks  are  adorned  with 
lovely  ranges  of  beautiful  trees,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  profped  very  agreeable.  Near  the 
mouth  of  it.  on  a  little  river,  which  is  loft 
in  l\\t  Forcado,  v-  the  village  Poloma,  inhabi¬ 
ted  moftly  by  fiftiermen. 


The  Metropolis. 

H  E  capital  town  Ouwere,  which  gives 
^  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  iiel  on^i 
the  river  Forcado,  about  thirty  fix  or  feven  ^ 
leagues  up,  from  its  mouth,  and  is  near  two 
milesabout,  being  encompafs’d  on  the  land- 
fide  with  groves  and  thickets,the  ordinary  re- 
fidence  of  the  king  of  Ouwere.  The  houfes 
are  generally  pretty  fine  and  neat,  for  a 
country  of  Blacks,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
perfonsof  rank  and  wealth;  the  fliel Is  being 
all  of  clay,  or  loam,  and  painted  red'  or 
grey,  and  the  roof^s  cover’d  with  palm- 
tree  leaves.  The  king’s  palace  is  nothing 
near  fo  large  as  that  at  Oedo  in  Benitf, 
but  in  all  other  refpefts  much  like  it  in 
form,  materials  and  difpofition. 

The  Climate. 

H  E  air  is  extremely  bad,  by  reafon 
of  the  continual  malignant  vapours 
the  excefiive  heat  of  the  fcorching  fun  ex¬ 
hales  from  the  river,  which  fpread  over 
the  land,  and  occafion  a  great  mortalify 
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among  the  crews  of  fuch  European  veffels 
as  go  thither  to  trade  ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  among  fuch  as  frequent  the  crofs  ri¬ 
vers  that  fall  into  the  Forcado^  or  are  not 
very  careful  to  Ihelter  themfelves  from  the 
evening  mildew,  or  moon-fliine  ;  and  do 
not  live  very  temperately  in  all  refpefts. 

Fhe  Trade. 

H  E  Portuguefe^  and  next  them  the 
Hollanders^  are  the  Europeans  that  trade 
moft  in  the  Forcado :  their  cargoes  are  com¬ 
pos’d  much  of  the  fame  fpeciesof  European 
commodities,  as  are  proper  for  the  Benin 
impdrts  trade  i  and  they  export  from  thence  in  ex- 
and  ex~  change  lufty  ftrong  Haves,  much  better 
forts.  fliaped  than  we  have  them  at  any  other 
parts  of  Guinea  •,  but  this  place  will  not  af¬ 
ford  at  moft  five  hundred  fuch  (laves  in  a 
whole  year.  They  alfo  purchafe  fome  jaf- 
per-ftones,  and  lome  Accory,  but  of  the 
latter  very  little  is  got  there,  and  it  is  very 
fmall  and  extraordinary  dear  :  for  which 
reafon,  but  a  fmall  quantity  is  exported 
yearly. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  Europeans 
that  traded  with  the  natives  of  Ouwere., 
who  not  being  then  accuftomed  to  traffick, 
and  unprovided  with  goods,  thofe  Portuguefe 
fet  up  ieveral  of  them  as  merchants  and  bro¬ 
kers,  trufting  them  with  their  goods,  to 
carry  up  in  the  country  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  to  fell  for  them :  but  the 
Hutch  in  progrefs  of  time,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  have  broken  the  Blacks  from,  that 
cuftom,  and  brought  them  all  to  trade  for 
ready  money,  in  x.\\q  European  factories-,  and 
even  the  women  come  thither  daily  to  buy 
and  fell  with  them,  and  are  all  very  courteous 
and  honeft  in  their  dealings,  but  fomewhat 
irrefolute  and  tedious,  fpending  a  long  time 
in  confidering  and  refolving  on  the  price  of 
goods  ;  which  when  once  agreed  on,  becomes 
general,  and  fixed  for  all  the  people. 

The  country  is  not  very  fertile  in  general, 
the  night-dew  being  moftJy  very  thin,  which 
often  caufes  a  great  fcarcity  of  grafs  to  feed 
the  cattle  -,  and  is  the  occafion  that  they 
breed  but  few, and  that  horfes  are  not  plenty, 
as  in  Benin,  and  the  countries  weft  and  north 
of  it. 

Product. 

'Poultry,  poultry  is  prodigious  plentiful  and  much 
larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Guinea, 
which  the  natives  moftly  feed  on.  They  have 
a  fpecial  way  of  drelTing  them;  for  when 
they  roaft  a  pullet  or  chicken,  they  com¬ 
monly  bade  it  with  its  own  dripping  beaten 
up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  gives  it 
a  very  good  reliffi,  and  makes  it  look  agree¬ 
able,  when  taken  up  from  the  fire. 

They  have  ftore  of  palm-trees,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  Guinea  pepper,  or  maleguetta, 
V  O  L.  V. 


and  an  infinite  number  of  banana  trees,  as  Barbot. 
alfo  of  magnoc  buffies,  which  they  call, 
Mandi-hoka,  in  their  language  *,  of  which 
they  make  the  Cajfaba,  or  Farinha  de  Pao, 
that  is  in  Portuguefe,  wood-meal,  which  is 
the  bread  they  commonly  feed  on. 

'  Natives. 

DOTH  men  and  women,  are  generally 
well  limbed  and  ffiaped  *,  efpecially 
latter  are  very  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  both 
fexes  have  three  large  fears,  or  cuts  in  the 
face,  one  on  the  forehead,  exadtly  above 
the  nofe  ;  the  two  others,  one  at  each  fide 
of  the  eyes,  near  the  temples  *,  and  wear 
their  hairs,  either  long  or  ffiort,  as  every  one 
pleafes. 

They  are  generally  more  induftriousthanc/o/^. 
the  Benin  Blacks,  and  nothing  inferior  to 
them  in  neatnefs  of  drefs  their  cloths  be¬ 
ing  much  finer,  about  two  ells  long,  which 
they  Vv^ind  about  their  breads  and  ftomach, 
hanging  down.  Some  of  them  are  made 
of  cotton,  and  others  of  bark,  flax  or 
weeds,  fpun  as  fine  as  filk,  dyed  of  (everal 
colourSj  and  wove  in  ftripes  and  checkers, 
the  woof  hanging  out  at  each  end,  like  a 
fringe.  I  have  (till  half  a  dozen  of  them 
by  me.  Thofe  cloths  yield  good  profit  at 
the  Gold-Coajl. 

Every  man  there,  as  well  as  in  oi\\^x 'Polygamy. 
parts  of  Guinea,  may  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleafes  i  but  when  he  dies,  all  the  wi¬ 
dows  belong  to  the  king,  who  difpofes  of 
them  as  at  Benin, 

Fhe  King, 

VJ^HO  fome  fay  is  tributary  to  him 
’  ^  of  Benin,  is  very  abfolute,  and  go¬ 
verns  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other.  He  that  reigned  in  1644,  was  a 
Mulatto,  born  of  a  Portuguefe  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  to  king  Mingo  and  the  faid  prince 
was  called  Don  Antonio  Mingo.  He  always 
wore  the  Portuguefe  habit,  and  a  fword  by 
his  fide. 

Religion. 

lyiErolla,  in  his  voyage  to  Congo,  informs 
us,  that  about  the  year  1683,  two 
capucin  minifters,  called  F.  Angelo  Maria 
d*Aiaccio,  and  F.  Bonaventura  di  Firenza, 
arriving  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Fhome,  in  this 
country  of  Ouwere,  were  courteoufly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  then  king.  That  prince, 
fays  he,  was  better  bred  than  ordinary, 
having  been  educated  among  the  Portu-  introduce 
guefe,  whofe  language  he  was  perfect  in  i  and  ^ 
could  read  and  write,  a  qualification  very  ^j*|^{ 
rare  among  Ethiopian  princes.  At  their 
firft  interview,  Aiaccio  addrefs’d  himfelf  to 
the  king  thus:  If  your  majefty  defires  I 
ffiould  continue  in  your  dominions,  you 
muft  oblige  your  fubjedts  to  embrace  the 
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BARBOT.holy  Hate  of  matrimony,  according  to  our 
rites  and  ceremonies  *,  and  whereas,  the 
young  men  and  women  go  naked  till  mar¬ 
riageable,  I  defire  your  majefty  will  com¬ 
mand  them  all  to  be  cover’d.  The  king 
anfwered,  he  would  take  care  that  his  fub- 
iefts  fhould  comply  with  his  r  queft  *,  but 
for  himfelf,  he  would  never  be  brought  to 
it,  unlefs  he  was  married  to  a  JVbite^  as 
fome  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  been.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  a  IVhite  to  marry  a 
Blacky  tho’  he  were  a  king ;  efpecially  a.- 
mong  the  Portuguefe.,  who  naturally  defpife 
them.  Aiaccio  Teemed  to  approve  of  the 
condition,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  ef- 
fedt,  returned  to  St.  ’Thome-,  where  he  en¬ 
quired  after  fome  IVhite  woman,  that  would 
marry  the  Black  king  and  being  told  of 
one,  who,  though  poor,  was  virtuoufly 
educated,  and  a  comely  perlbn,  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle  ;  one  day  after  mafs,  he 
turned  about  at  the  altar  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  his  fake, 
intreated  the  uncle  to  let  his  niece  marry 
the  king  of  Ouwere,  which  might  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  converfion  of  all  that 
nation.  The  uncle  being  prevailed  on  by 
thofe  pious  motives,  gave  his  confent,  and 
the  young  lady  fet  out  for  the  faid  king¬ 
dom  with  the  miffioner,  and  fome  few  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  When  come  upon  the  frontiers, 
The  was  met  and  joyfully  faluted  by  the 
people  as  their  queen,  and  all  the  honours 
they  were  capable  of  paid  her.  The  king 
received  her  at  his  palace  with  all  tokens 
of  affedtion,  and  much  magnificence  after 
their  manner,  and  married  her  after  the 
chriftian  manner  •,  fetting  a  good  example 
to  his  fubjebts,  who  foon  left  their  licen¬ 
tious  way  of  living,  and  fubmitted  to  be 
reftrained  by  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  being 
all  married  after  the  chriftian  way.  Thus 
far  Merolla. 

UoUtry,  religion  of  the  country  differs  little 

from  that  of  Benin,  except  in  the  point  of 
facrificing  men  and  children  to  their  idols, 
which  thefe  people  are  averfe  to ;  alledg¬ 
ing,  that  to  filed  human  blood,  properly 
belongs  to  the  devil,  who  is  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning.  Nor  are  they  all  fond 
of  idol-worffiip,  or  pagan  priefts,  nor  ad- 
didled  to  poifoning,  as  is  pracftifed  among 
other  people  of  Guinea. 

Remains  Portuguefe  miffions  above-mention’d 

of  chrijliaAcem  to  have  made  deeper  impreffion  on 

nitj-  the  people  of  Ouwere,  than  in  other  parts 
of  Guinea  :  for  many  of  them  ftill  feem  to 
retain  fome  principles  of  chriftianity  ;  and 
to  this  day,  they  have  a  chapel  in  the  town 
of  Ouwere,  in  which  is  a  crucifix,  or  an 
altar,  and  on  the  fides  of  it  the  figures  of  the 
bleffed  virgin  Mary.^  and  of  all  the  apoftles, 
with  two  candlefticks  by  them  ;  to  which 
the  natives  refort  from  all  parts,  and  there 


mutter  fome  words  in  their  language  be¬ 
fore  the  crucifix,  every  one  of  them  car¬ 
rying  beads  in  their  hands,  as  is  ufed  by  the 
Portuguefe.  They  fay, feveral  of  thofe 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  the 
Portuguefe  of  St.  Thome  and  Ptmie^s  ifiand, 
v/ho  are  their  neighbours  in  the  Ethiopkk 
gulph,  fupplying  them  with  paper,  ink  and 
books.  From  what  has  been  here  faid,  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  people  of  Ouwere  are 
the  moft  likely  of  any  in  Guinea  tobt  con¬ 
verted  to  the  chriftian  faith. 

The  Coast  of  Ouwere  deferiPd. 

H  E  coaft  of  this  kingdom  from  the  Extna. 
mouth  of  Rio  Fore  ado  to  cipt  Fermofa 
extends  about  forty  fix  leagues,  north- 
weft  by  north,  and  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  all 
along  low,  flat  and  woody  land,  and  is 
fcarce  to  be  feen  till  in  twenty  five  fathom 
water  out  at  fea. 

It  is  parted  by  feveral  rivers,  which  run 
acrofs  it  into  the  ocean  ;  the  moft  confide- 
rable  of  which  are  thofe  of  Lamos  indDodo, 
all  of  them  little  frequented  by  Europeans, 

Rio  Forcado  having  all  the  trade  of  the 
country:  and  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Portuguefe  or  Dutch,  who  have  frequen¬ 
ted  thofe  parts  more  than  other  Europeans, 
have  made  any  great  advantage  by  their 
voyages  thither  ;  all  they  get,  is  fome  few 
flaves  in  Sangama  river,and  QVptFermofa,2a\d. 
fo  along  the  fame  river,  which  are  to  be  feen 
from  the  fea,  betwixt  that  cape  and  New 
Calabar,  or  Rio  Real :  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  a  fiiip  of  any  confiderable  bur¬ 
den  to  flop  for  them,  as  I  fhall  farther  Ihow 
hereafter. 

Cape  Fermofa  lies  in  four  degrees  ttnCaptYcr* 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  and,  like  the  ad- 
jacent  lands,  is  low,  flat  and  woody.  The 
Portuguefe  give  it  this  name  of  Fermofa, 
or  beautiful,  from  the  fine  profpeft  it  affords 
at  a  diftance,  being  all  covered  with  beau¬ 
tiful  trees.  North  north-weft  of  it  is  a 
little  river,  before  which  is  a  fhoal  that  is 
dry  at  low-water.  The  village  Sangama 
is  on  the  north  fide  of  that  river,  fome- 
what  within  the  mouth.  At  this  cape  Fer¬ 
mofa  moft  fea-faring  men  begin  the  bight 
of  Guinea  ’,  though  fome  take  it  from  Rio 
das  Lagoas  nt'^vArdra.  Modern  geographers 
call  it  the  Ethiopick  gulph,  and  it  ends  at 
cape  Lope  Gonzalves  ;  the  land  betwixt 
both  capes  forming  a  large  femicircle.  1 

Cape  Fermofa  may  be  feen  from  the 
weftward,  being  upon  twenty  three  or 
twenty  four  fathom  water  •,  but  is  not  eafily 
difeerned  farther  off  at  fea,  the  coaft  run¬ 
ning  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft.  The 
charts  make  it  angular. 

From  cape  Fermofa  to  New  Calbary  river,  safe  cc»Ji 
or  Rio  Real,  the  coaft  runs  eaft  about  five 
and  thirty  leagues,  being  cut  through  at 
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diftances,  by  feven  rivers,  which  all  lofe 
themfelves  in  theBight  ;  and  is  all  along  very 
prafticable  for  all  forts  of  fhips,  and  very 
good  anchorage,  in  feven,  fix  and  five  fa¬ 
thom,  fandy  ground  ;  the  breakers  along 
that  coafi:  being  very  near  the  fhore,  and 
the  coaft  from  one  end  to  the  other  low  and 
flat. 

The  true  coaft  from  cape  Fermofa  to  Rio- 
Real^  is  to  keep  in  ten  fathom  water,  where 
is  alfo  the  beft  anchorage  there,  and  all 
round  the  bight,  and  not  nearer,  becaufe  of 
the  feveral  loofe  fands  between  ten  fathoms 
and  the  fliore. 

Nonwer.  The  firft  of  the  feven  rivers  that  fhow 
themfelves  in  this  tradl  of  land,  i?,  Rio  Non ^ 
four  leagues  eaft  of  cape  Fermofa. 

The  fecond  river,  farther  eaft,  is  Rio 
Oddy.,  or  Maifonfa.,  or  Fonfoady.,  or  S,  Bento, 
remarkable,  being  fouth  of  it,  in  feven  fa¬ 
thom  water,  from  two  tall  capes  or  heads 
it  has  on  both  fides  of  its  mouth  ;  the  land 
within  the  heads  being  flat  and  low :  there 
are  alfo  two  thickets  of  trees,  high  and  lofty, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  not  far  from 
each  other  ;  the  coaft  low  and  level. 

The  third  is  that  Filana  or  Juan  Dias. 
The  fourth  is  that  of  S.  Nicholas  or  Lempta. 
The  fifth  is  Rio  de  S.  Barbara,  or  Rio 
Measriver.  before  whofe  mouth  are  great  breakers, 
as  well  as  to  the  eaft  of  it. 

The  fixth  is  S.  Bartolomeo,  or  Rio  dos  Tres 
Irmaos,  remarkable  by  a  fteepy  head  at  the 
fhore,  about  two  leagues  off  it  •,  and  by  the 
breakers,  out  at  fea,  to  the  eaft.  There¬ 
about,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fhore, 
is  but  four  fathom  deep,  but  uneven  ground, 
the  land  low,  running  eaft  fouth-eaft. 

The  feventh  is  Rio  Sombreiro,  which  fmall 
fhips  may  get  into  and  pafs  through  land, 
into  New  Calabar  river,  by  crofs  ones. 

At  all  the  above  mentioned  rivers  fmall 
fhips  may  anchor,  and  try  their  fortune, 
for  getting  fome  flaves,  and  elephant’s  teeth  ; 
but  the  moft  probable  is  Rio  Sombreiro. 

From  this  laft  river  to  Foko  point,  being 
the  weft  head  of  Rio  Real,  or  Calabar  river, 
and  by  others  river,  is  but  •  •  •  • 

leagues  eaftward  and  from  Foko  point,  to 
Bandy  point  eaft,  four  leagues,  which  is 
the  breadth  of  the  entrance  or  mouth 
of  Rio- Real,  or  New  Calabar  river,  which 
is  navigable,  without  much  trouble,  for 
fhips  of  three  hundred  tuns,  or  more,  if  they 
be  large  flyboats  *,  as  I  fhall  farther  demon- 
ftrate  in  the  Supplement  to* this  volume,  and 
give  a  true  chart  thereof,  fetting  down  the 
anchorage  and  paffages  as  exadly  as  pofftble. 

0/ New  Calbary, 

yirtHms  T  H  E  road  before  this  river,  which  is 
r /Ailing,  the  eighth  river  from  cape  Fermofa,  is 

a  hard  fandy  ground,  with  five,  fix,  feven 
and  eight  fathoms  water,  without  the  break- 
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ers,  which  he  athwart  the  mouth  of  thatBARBor- 
river,  before  the  two  fmall  iflands  ;  and  the 
true  channel  is  at  Bandy  point,  north  and 
fouth  at  four  and  three  fathom  and  a  half  deep, 
at  flack-water  ;  and  being  come  within  the 
breakers,  you  muft  fteer  to  the  weftward 
almoft  to  Foko  point,  and  afterwards  to 
the  north,  to  the  road  of  Foko  town, 
between  the  main  and  little  ifland  before  it, 
about  two  Englijh  miles  diftance. 

This  ifland  is  pretty  high,  and  ferves  as  Foko 
a  mark  from  the  fea,  to  know  the  river. 

Very  few  fhips  go  as  high  up  New  Ca¬ 
labar  town :  for  it  is  much  better  to  ride 
at  Foko,  which  is  not  fo  much  molefted 
with  the  mofquettoes,  as  New  Calabar 
town. 

A  fmall  fliip  may  very  well  venture 
upon  the  channel  at  Foko  point,  with  the 
tide,  and  fail  fo  near  the  fhore,  as  to  fpeak 
with  the  Blacks  on  the  land.  But,  as  has 
been  obferved,  Bandy  point  is  the  deepeft 
channel  at  flack  water. 

The  town  of  Foko  is  fome  leagues  up  the 
river,  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  that  of 
Bandy,  on  the  eaft  fide  oppofite  to  Foko ;  and 
there  being  feveral  other  villages  and  hamlets, 
difperfed  along  the  river  on  the  eaft  or  weft, 
all  inhabited  by  a  very  good  civilized  fortC/x-z7 
of  Blacks,  any  man  may  fafely  venture  to  Blacks, 
trade,  either  for  flaves,  elephant’s  teeth,  or 
provifions. 

Thofe  of  Foko  will  fupply  us  with  frefh GW  u?;*- 
water  and  wood.  The  water  is  there  taken^«b».f’ 
out  of  a  pond  near  the  town,  which  keeps 
well  at  fea  i  whereas  that  which  can  be  had 
at  New  Calabar,  is  nothing  near  fo  good. 

They  will  alfo  fupply  us  with  yams  2ind?rovifiom. 
bananas,  at  reafonable  rates,  at  the  proper 
times  of  the  year  ;  but  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  fo  on  to  March,  thofe  eatables 
grow  very  fcarce,  and  dear  among  them  : 
infomuch,  that  fome  fhips  have  been  forced 
to  fall  down  to  Ambofes,  and  Camarones  river, 
in  May  and  June,  to  buy  plantains,  which 
is  a  fort  of  banana  dried,  yetfomewhat  green, 
and  is  a  food  well  liked  by  the  natives  ;  thus 
fpending  a  month  or  five  weeks  in  that 
voyage,  and  afterwards  turning  up  again  to 
the  weftward,  to  New  Calabar,  to  purchafe 
their  cargo  of  flaves.  T o  avoid  this  long  de¬ 

lay,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  is  much 
better  for  a  fhip,  bound  to  this  place  from 
Europe,  to  flop  in  his  way  at  cape  Fres- 
Pontas,  at  the  Gold-Coaji  i  or  at  Anamabou, 
on  the  fame  coaft,  to  buy  Indian  wheat  or 
corn  there  :  the  Calabar  flaves  being  gene¬ 
rally  better  pleafed  with  food  of  their  own 
country,  than  with  any  of  Europe,  except 
horfe-beans,  which  many  like  pretty  well, 
boiled  with  pork,  or  oil ;  but  efpecially  thofe 
we  purchafe  at  the  Gold-Coaji,  as  fhall  be 
hereafter  obferved* 

The 
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Barbot.  The  yams,  which  are  the  chief  of  their 
fubfiftance,  are  not  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
7eTrn  before  the  months  of  July  and  Au~ 

' gufl  ;  and  therefore  moft  European  travellers 
account  thofe  two  months,  asalfo  June-^x\^ 
Ma-^^  for  the  beft  feafon  of  the  year,  in 
Calabar  river ;  becaufe  of  the  continual  rains 
which  refrefh  and  cool  the  air,  and  give  the 
natives  an  opportunity  to  apply  themfelves 
wholly  to  commerce,  up  the  land,  forget¬ 
ting  of  flaves  and  elephant’s  teeth  ;  and  are 
confequently  the  fitted;  time  for  us  to  pur- 
chafe  flaves  with  expedition,  and  lefs  hin¬ 
drance  and  fatigue  ;  but  more  efpecially  in 
Augujt  and  Septe?nber^  tho’  the  months  of 
June  and  Jul')  are  fomewhat  troublefome^ 
becaufe  of  the  lightning  and  thunder,  then 
very  frequent  and  terrible  ;  but  the  daily 
great  rains  do  abate  the  heats  very  much. 
Worfifea-  We  reckon  the  months  of  Oeloher^  No- 
fon.  vember,  and  December^  the  word  feafon, 
becaufe  of  the  dry  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  thick  fogs, which  are  there  frequent ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  pofTible  to  fee  from  one  end 
of  the  fhip  to  the  ocher. 

Calhary  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  yams,  at 
river.  Bandy  point,  are  nothing  near  fo  good,  nor 
fo  lafting  as  thofe  we  have  from  Foko.,  or 
New  Calabar  town,  where  the  foil  feems 
more  proper  for  their  produdtion. 

The  territory  of  Calabar  or  Calbary  lies 
on  and  about  the  river,  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Rio-Real  \  by  the  Englijh.^  Calabar  ; 
and  by  the  Dutch^  Calbary  ;  from  the  town 
of  New  Calbary  or  Calabar.,  fituated  on  that 
river  9  who  there  drive  their  trade  with  the 
natives.  This  river  runs  up  the  land  to  north- 
weft,  a  great  way,  and  can  be  navigated 
only  by  floops  and  yachts,  the  bottom  being 
very  uneven. 

Calabar  New  Calabar  town  lies  on  an  ifland  clofe 
fown.  to  the  main,  on  the  north  fide  of  a  little  ri¬ 
vulet,  coming  into  Rio-Real.,  and  is  the  chief 
place  for  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders  *,  and 
containing  three  hundred  and  nine  houfes,  is 
paliffided  about  after  their  fafhion,  having 
on  the  north  fide  a  large  fwampy  or  marfhy 
ground,  which  the  tide  often  overflows. 
The  little  rivulet  above  mentioned,  forms 
at  its  head  or  fpring,  a  large  ifland,  all  over 
woody,  but  fo  clofe  to  the  main,  that  it  is 
hardly  difcernable  to  be  an  ifland  *,  the  river 
at  that  place  being  very  narrow. 

Foko<<nr».  The  town  of  Foko.,  already  mention’d,  is 
call’d  by  the  Dutch  fVy?t-Dorp.,  becaufe  of 
the  great  quantity  of  palm-wine  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  affords  ;  and  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants  Foko  fignifies  wine,  is  feated 
on  the  fecond  point  of  the  weft  fide  of  Rio- 
Real.,  or  Calbary.,  a^  we  enter  into  it ;  ha¬ 
ving  two  fmall  rivers,  one  to  the  weft,  the 
other  to  the  eaft  of  it  9  both  which  fall  into 
the  great  river,  and  that  from  them  runs  up 
north-weft,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  the 


mouth  of  the  weftern  rivulet,  which  is  prac¬ 
ticable  enough  for  floops  to  fail  three  leagues 
up  to  trade.  About  ten  leagues  up  the  Belli /cb-o, 
country,  and  weft  of  New  Calabar  town, 
lies  that  of  Belli,  govern’d  by  a  captain  ; 
but  affords  little  trade  to  EuropeanSy  in  fome 
few  flaves. 

Sixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  above  New 
Calabar,  the  river  receives  another  little 
one,  which  comes  from  the  inland  country, 
at  eaft  north-eaft  ;  on  the  banks  whereof  are 
feveral  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  territory  of  Cricke  lies  fome  leagues  Cncke«»/ 
north  north-weft  of  Rio-Real,  and  borders  Moko  ter- 
towardsthe  Touch  on  that  of  Moko,  which 
lies  near  the  Tea,  as  well  as  that  of  Bany, 
another  territory,  where  is  a  large  village, 
call’d  Culebo,  and  eight  or  ten  other  fmaller  j 

villages,  in  the  compafsof  about  four  leagues,  .1 

all  of  them  under  the  government  of  a  cap-  I 

tain  ;  as  are  alfo  the  other  territories  above 
mentioned  :  tho’  fuch  chiefs  or  captains  are 
now  generally  allow’d  the  title  of  kings,  j 

by  the  Europeans,  all  over  Guinea,  as  has  [ 

been  before  obferv’d  9  but  are  at  beft  fuch  ' 

kings,  as  the  two  and  thirty  that  JoJhua  j 

defeated  at  once,  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  * 

The  money  of  Moko  is  of  iron,  in  thefhape  “ 

and  figure  of  a  thornback,  flat  and  as  broad  |j 

as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  a  tail  of  '{ 

the  fame  metal,  of  the  length  of  the  hand.  i 

As  to  Bandy  point,  which  is  the  eaftern  Bandy 
head,  or  cape  of  the  mouth  of  Rio- Real 
it  is  dilbernable  enough  from  fea,  by  a  tuft 
of  high  trees,  overtopping  the  wood  which 
covers  all  the  coaft  about  it.  That  tuft  of 
trees  the  Portuguefe  call  the  lanthorn,  or 
fanal  :  which  muft  be  well  obferved  fteering 
into  the  river,  as  well  as  the  iflands  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  it  9  the  true  channel  being 
near  this  Bandy  point,  north  and  fouth,  in 
four  and  three  fathom  and  a  half  at  flack 
water.  It  is  ufual  there,  when  the  Blacks  of 
Bandy  town  fpy  a  fail  coming  in,  to  fend 
aboard  a  canoe  with  pilots,  who  fpeak  a 
little  either  Englijh,  Portuguefe,  or  Dutch, 
to  convey  it  fafe  into  the  river  of  Bandy  ; 
which  when  open’d,  or  in  view  on  the  lar¬ 
board  fide,  is  to  fteer  north-eaft,  with  the 
tide,  which  is  very  fwift,  and  thus  come  to 
an  anchor  before  the  town  of  Bandy, or  Great 
Bandy,  lying  two  leagues  eaft  with  Bandy 
point.  Ships  that  come  to  an  anchor  in  the 
road  before  the  town,  in  fourteen  or  twelve 
fathom  water,  ufually  give  a  falute  of  three,  | 

five  orfeven  guns,  according  to  the  bignefs 
of  the  fhip,  to  the  king  of  Bandy  9  the  Blacks 
being  very  fond  of  fuch  civilities,  and  it 
contributes  much  to  facilitate  the  trade. 

The  town  of  Great  Bandy,  confifting  of Bandy 
about  three  hundred  houfes,  divided  into /own. 
parcels,  ftands  in  a  marfhy  ground,  made 
an  ifland  by  fome  arms  of  the  river  from 
the  main :  it  is  well  peopled  with  Blacks, 

who 
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who  employ  themfelves  in  trade,  and  fome 
at  fifhing,  like  thole  of  New  Calabar  town, 
in  the  inland  country,  by  means  of  Jong  and 
large  canoes  •,  fome  fixty  foot  long  and  feven 
broad  \  rowed  by  fixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty 
paddlers,  carrying  European  goods  and  fifh 
to  the  upland  Blacks  ;  and  bring  down  to 
their  refpe6tive  towns,  in  exchange,  a  vaft 
number  of  Haves,  of  all  fexes  and  ages, 
and  fome  large  elephant’s  teeth,  to  fupply 
the  Europeans  trading  in  that  river.  Several 
of  thole  Blacks  a6t  therein  as  fadlors,  or 
brokers,  either  for  their  own  countrymen, 
or  for  i\\Q  Europeans  *,  who  are  often  obliged 
to  truft  them  with  their  goods,  to  attend 
the  upper  markets,  and  purchafe  Haves  for 
them  ;  for  all  that  vaft  number  of  Haves, 
which  the  Calabar  Blacks  fell  to  all  European 
nations,  but  more  efpecially  to  the  Hol- 
landers^  who  have  there  the  greateft  trade, 
are  not  their  prifoners  at  war,  the  greateft 
part  being  bought  by  thofe  people  of  their 
inland  neighbours,  and  they  alfo  buy  them 
of  other  nations  yet  more  remote  from  them. 

There  is  alfo  a  market  for  Haves  at  Belli^ 
a  large  town  at  weft  of  Old  Calabar  inland, 
but  the  trade  is  not  fo  brifk  as  at  the  eaft 
of  the  river  Calabar. 

Of  all  European  trading  nations  that  fre¬ 
quent  this  river,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  the 
Dutch  have  the  greateft  Haare  in  the  trade  ; 
the  EngliJIj  next,  and  after  them  the  Portu- 
guefe^  from  BrafiC  St.  Thome  and  Princess 
iHands  j  and  all  altogether  export  thence  a 
great  number  of  Haves  yearly  to  America., 
befides  a  confiderable  quantity  of  good  ele¬ 
phant’s  teeth,  and  abundance  of  provifions. 

This  would  be  a  proper  place  to  enter 
upon  the  defcription  of  the  Haves,  and  trade 
of  elephant’s  teeth,  with  the  natives,  and 
of  the  European  goods,  that  are  ufed  com¬ 
monly  to  purchafe  them,  as  well  as  provi¬ 
fions,  together  with  the  methods  to  carry  it 
on  fuccefsfully  •,  as  alio,  to  fpeak  of  the 
cuftoms,  tolls,  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Blacks  of  Foko.,  New  Calabar^  Fougue^  Ban¬ 
ds.,  and  Dony.,  this  laft  being  about  ten 
leagues  up  in  river,  towards  the  eaft, 

and  the  conveniencies  of  driving  the  trade, 
by  the  feveral  rivers,  having  a  communica- 
with  Rio-Real.,  See.  But  I  will  follow  the 
plan  propofed  to  my  felf  in  writing  this 
defcription  of  North  and  South  Guinea.,  and 
give  as  good  an  account  of  thole  vaft 
countries,  as  I  could  gather  from  the  year 
1678,  to  1682,  during  which  timelmade 
two  voyages  thither  •,  after  which,  by  way 
of  fupplement,  I  will  add,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  changes  and  alterations  that  have 
happened  there  till  the  year  1706,  as  col- 
lefted  from  credible  travellers,  who  have 
been  there  from  time  to  time  ;  and  fhall 
therefore  refer  the  particular  defcription 
of  the  trade,  in  Rio-Rsaly  to  that  place 
V  o  L.  V. 


where  I  defign  to  infert  an  abftradl  of  theBARBor* 
journal  kept  by  my  brother  James,  in  his  ''“OTV. 
voyage  to  that  river,  in  the  year  1699, 
aboard  the  A^lon  frigate  ;  a  Hiip  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Britijh  government,  then 
called  the  Dover-Prize,  which  fome  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  and  I  bought  of  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  navy,  in  1698,  and  fitted 
out,  for  New  Calabar,  with  twenty  four 
guns,  fixty^men,  and  a  cargo  of  two  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  pounds  fterlings  :  my  fiid 
brother,and  one  Graziihier  going  joint  fuper- 
cargoes,  and  purchafing  five  hundred  and 
eighty  three  Haves,  in  two  months  time, 
which  they  carried  to  Jamaica. 

The  journals  of  thofe  two  perfons,  which 
are  in  my  hands,  being  exa6l  and  curious, 

I  thought  more  proper  to  refer  them  to 
the  Supplement  I  promife,  as  being  tranf- 
aftions  of  a  much  freftier  date  than  my 
own  voyages  ;  and  later  inftances  of  the 
trade  of  that  river,  and  of  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  ^c. 

Trade  ^y^.Si-AVES. 

HE  natives  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rio-^^^- 
Real,  and  thofe  who  dwell  tnereon, 
much  farther  up  the  inland  to  the  north- 
weft,  are  reported  to  eat  the  fleHi  of  their 
enemies  Hain  in  battle,  and  fell  all  the  pri¬ 
foners  of  war  they  take  to  the  Calabar  and 
Bandy  factors  for  Haves  j  fometimes  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  to  New  Calabar  market, 
where  they  are  publickly  expofed  to  fale 
on  certain  fixed  days,  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

The  fame  account  is  given  of  the  Blacks 
dwelling  on  and  about  a  river,  called  by 
the  Englifh,  Crofs  river,  thofe  people  being 
alfo  neighbours  to  the  former  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  they  never  kill  their 
prifoners  to  eat  them,  unlefs  they  perceive 
them  to  be  fick  :  for  then,  inffead  of  con¬ 
triving  to  cure  them,  as  they  do  their  own 
people,  they  commonly  kill  them,  and 
make  a  publick  feaft. 

We  are  alio  told  there  of  a  certain  na¬ 
tion  inhabiting  a  fmall  ftate,  about  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  which  lies  ftill 
farther  inland  i  whofe  chief  town  is  called 
Calanach,  and  their  king  Mancha,  who  once 
aHcing  an  EngliJlj  man,  that  was  taken  by 
the  Blacks  of  the  coaft,  and  lent  up  to  Ca¬ 
lanach  as  a  prifoner,  whether  the  BritiJIo 
empire  was  as  large  as  his  kingdom  *,  and 
the  European  replying,  that  his  ftate  was  but 
one  half  of  the  lead  Hiire  of  England  :  the 
Black  king  was  ever  after  very  melancholy, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  to  find  himfelf  fo  little 
in  the  world. 

Some  Portuguefe  geographers  place  a  city 
feveral  leagues  inland  weft  of  New  Calabar 
town,  which  they  call  Ofoco  ;  and  antient 
geography  names  the  feveral  nations  that 
inhabit  the  large  tradl  of  land  from  Benin, 
to  the  Camarones  river,  the  Xylluces  JEthiopes. 

5  E  The 
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Barbot.  The  flaves  generally  purchafed  at  New 
Calabar^  are  conveyed  down  thither  from 
Biafra,  and  other  countries  farther  inland, 
whither  the  Blacks  report  they  are  fent  by 
other  nations,  living  more  towards  the 
north  and  north-eaft,  and  quite  unknown 
to  them. 

Rings  for  Money. 

HE  principal  thing  that  pafTes  in  Ca¬ 
labar^  as  current  money  among  the 
natives,  is  brafs-rings,  for  the  arms  or  legs, 
which  they  call  Bochie  ;  and  they  are  fo 
nice  in  the  choice  of  them,  that  they  will 
often  turn  over  a  whole  cafk  before  they 
find  two  to  pleafe  their  fancy. 

Good  work-  The  En^.ijh  and  Dutch  import  there  a 
great  deal  of  copper  in  fmall  bars,  round 
and  equal,  about  three  foot  long,  weighing 
about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  •,  which  the 
Blacks  of  Calabary  work,  with  much  art, 
fplitting  the  bar  into  three  parts,  from  one 
end  to  the  other-,  which  they  polifh  as  fine 
as  gold,  and  twift  the  three  pieces  together 
very  ingenioufly,  like  cords,  to  make  what 
forts  of  arm -rings  they  pleafe. 

Canoes. 

Have  already  hinted  fomewhat  of  their 
large  canoes,  made  of  the  trunks  or 
bodies  of  lofty  big  trees,  and  framed  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  canoes  at  the  Gold- 
Coajl,  for  bars,  but  much  longer,  fome 
being  feventy  feet  in  length,  and  feven  or 
eight  broad ;  very  lharp  pointed  at  each 
end,  fitted  with  benches  athwart,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  rowers,  with  paddles, 
who  fit  as  near  the  fides  of  the  canoes  as 
is  pcfllble.  They  commonly  hang  at  the 
head  of  the  canoe  two  fhields,  and  on  the 
fides  fome  bundles  of  javelins,  as  defenfive 
arms,  in  a  readinefs  to  repulfe  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  on  them  in  their  voyages 
along  the  rivers,  being  generally  at  variance 
with  fome  neighbouring  nation  or  other. 
Canoes  Every  canoe  has  alio  a  hearth,  in  the 
with  decks.  of  it,  to  drefs  their  victuals,  and  they 
have  a  contrivance  tofet  up  a  fort  of  awn¬ 
ing,  made  of  mats,  to  fhelter  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  boat  at  night,  or  in  extreme 
bad  weather  :  and  others  have  a  fort  of 
quarter-deck,  made  of  ftrong  reeds but  the 
reft  of  the  crew,  and  the  flaves,  when  they 
catry  any,  lie  expo  fed  to  all  weather.  ' 
Canoes  for  They  navigate  fuch  canoes  with  eighteen 

or  twenty  hands,  and  thole  arm’d  for  war, 
commonly  carry  fevrnty  or  eighty  men, 
with  all  necelTary  provifions  to  fubfift 
them,  being  generally  yams,  bananas, 
chickens,  hogs,  goats  orlheep,  palm-wine 
and  palm-oil;  wiiich  two  laft  forts  are  plen¬ 
tiful  enough  at  New  Calabar.^  and  pretty 
Cheap,  as  are  all  c-Jicr  fii.ts  of  eatables,  for 
thcmfclves  and  the  flavcs. 


With  fuch  canoes,  thus  equipp’d,  they 
carry  on  their  traffick  very  far  on  rivers, 
or  their  wars,  as  occafion  requires. 

S.  Domingo  River, 

O  called  by  the  Portuguefe^  and  by  others 
haitomba.^  falls  into  the  Ethiopian  gulph, 
about  five  leagues  eaft  of  Bandy  point,  which 
is  at  the  month  of  Rio-Real.  The 
Dony  or  Bony.^  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it, 
is  large,  well  peopled,  and  trades  in  flaves 
and  teeth  With  iho.  Europeans.,  by  means  of 
Bandy  river,  which  has  a  communication 
with  it,  and  by  means  of  thofe  rivers,  the 
Dony  people  drive  their  trade  up  the  land, 
to  purchafe  flaves  and  teeth. 

1  might  here  enlarge  upon  the  defcription 
of  this  town  and  country,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  my 
brother’s  journal  mentioning  feveral  particu¬ 
lars  thereof,  I  refer  that  to  the  Supplement. 

Old  Calabar  River. 

ROM  Rio  de  S.  Domingo,  to  that  of 
Old  Calabar  or  Calbarine,  the  coaft 
ftretches  eaftward,  all  over  level  and  woody, 
and  betwixt  them  both  is  another  river  that 
falls  into  the  gulph,  called  hy  Hollan¬ 
ders,  Rio  de  Conde ;  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
body  fay  it  is  a  place  of  any  trade.  The 
Dutch  call  this  river  Oude  Calborgh,  and  the 
Engli/h,  Old  Calbary.  The  true  channel  for 
large  fliips  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  three  fa¬ 
thom  and  a  half  water  ;  and  the  right  road 
in  it  is  near  another  river,  call’d  Crofs  river, 
coming  from  the  north-weft  into  it,  above 
the'place  called  Sandy-point  ;  below  which, 
at  the  mouth  of  Old  Calabar  river  are  two 
villages  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  call’d 
Fijh-zovfu,  and  6’^//-town;  Blacks  dat 
former  being  fifhermen,  and  of  the  latter 
falt-boilers. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Old  Calabar  river,  juft 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  is  another  little  river  , 
running  up  north,  and  then  eaft  to  Rio  del 
Rey,  thro’  which  fhips  may  pafs  fafely,  and 
fo  makes  an  ifland  of  the  coaft  that  lies  be-  ^ 

twixt  it  and  Oid  Calabar.  In  the  midft  of  ! 

the  entrance  of  0/(i  Calabar  river  lies  a  fmall  I 

oval  ifland,  flat  and  low,  call’d  parrot’s  ] 

ifland,  which  makes  two  channels  to  enter  it ;  ^ 

the  beft  being,  as  I  have  faid  before,  on  the  j 

fide  of  Benneds  river  :  the  other  channel  is 
between  that  little  ifland  and  the  fak-town,  ^ 
on  the  main  ;  but  it  has  a  bar  almoft  athwart 
it,  extending  from  6’<3//-town,  to  very  near 
the  weft  point  of  Parrods  ifland,  leaving  [ 

only  a  narrow  pafiTage  clofe  to  that  ifland,  ^ 

fix  or  feven  fathom  deep.  d 

Thus  by  all  the  before  mentioned  remarks 
this  river  is  eafily  known  from  fea,and  as  eafy 
to  be  navigated  by  large  fliips.  It  is  well 
furnifhed  with  villages  and  hamlets  all  about, 
where  Europeans  drive  their  trade  with  the 

Blacks., 
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Blacks^  who  are  gopd  civiliz’d  people,  and 
where  we  get,  in  their  proper  feafons,  as 
at  New  Calabar^  all  forts  of  eatables,  yams, 
bananas,  corn,  and  other  provifions  for  the 
flaves  which  we  barter  there,  as  well  as 
elephant’s  teeth,  and  I  believe  have  the 
greateft  fhare  of,  of  any  Europeans. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  trade  goes 
on  there  very  flowly,  feveral  fhips  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  flay  eight  or  ten  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the  natives, 
making  faft  their  fhips  to  large  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  fave  their  cables. 
B»dair.  The  air  in  this  river  is  very  malignant, 
and  occafions  a  great  mortality  among  our 
failors,  that  make  any  long  flay.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  that  at  my  firft  voyage  into  Guinea^ 
being  in  the  frigate  call’d  the  Sun  of  Africa^ 
I  met  at  fea,  in  crofiing  the  line,  an  Englijh 
flyboat,  bound  for  Nevis,  but  firft  for 
Prince^  ifiand,  which  had  but  five  men  of 
all  the  crew  able  to  hand  the  fails,  having 
been  ten  months  in  Old  Calabar,  to  purchafe 
about  three  hundred  flaves,  of  which  one 
third  part,or  better,were  then  dead,tho’  they 
had  been  but  three  weeks  from  that  river. 
■ither  in-  The  Hollanders,  of  all  the  other  Euro- 
■onvenien^  pean  Guinea  traders,  can  leaft  bear  with  the 
intemperature  of  the  air,  in  Old  Calabar  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  for  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  their  traffick  there,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  they  feldom  fend  their  fhips  thither: 
befides  its  being  fo  fituated  in  the  gulph, 
that  the  tide  almoft  continually  runs  with 
great  violence  towards  Cainarones  river,  in 
the  circular  part  of  the  bight,  north  from  all 
the  coaft  round  it ;  which  gives  a  great  fa¬ 
tigue  to  failors  that  come  out  of  Old  Ca¬ 
labar,  to  turn  up  a  fhip  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  in  the  gulph  to  gain  Pnw/sifland, 
St.  fhorne,  or  cape  de  Lope  Gonzalves,  to  take 
in  frefli  water,  wood  and  provifions ;  which 
is  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  the  flaves  aboard. 

Goods  imported. 

H  E  moft  current  goods  of  Europe  for 
the  river  of  Old  Calabar  to  purchafe 
flaves  and  elephant’s  teeth,  are  iron  bars,  in 
quantity,  and  chiefly  ;  copper  bars,  blue 
rags,  cloth,  and  ftriped  Guinea  clouts  of 
many  colours,  horfe-bells,  hawks-bells, 
rangoes ;  pewter  bafons  of  one,  two,  three 
and  four  pound  weight  *,  tankards  of  ditto, 
of  one,  two  and  three  pound  weight;  beads, 
very  fmall,  and  glazed,  yellow,  green, 
purple  and  blue  ;  purple  copper  armlets,  or 
arm-rings,  of  Angola  make  ;  but  this  laft 
fort  of  goods  is  peculiar  to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  Blacks  there  reckon  by  copper  bars, 
reducing  all  forts  of  goods  to  fuch  bars  ; 
for  example,  one  bar  of  iron,  four  copper 
bars ;  a  man-flave  for  thirty  eight ;  and  a 
woman-flave  for  thirty  feven  or  thirty  fix 
copper  bars. 


The  monkeys  Old  Calabar  are' very 
handfome,  and  much  valued  in  Europe.  (✓VNJ* 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether  ufelefs 
to  infert  here  a  few  words  of  the  Old  Cala¬ 
bar  hnguagQ. 

Pb,  Give  me. 

Tata,  bobob.  Speak. 

Singome,  Shew  me. 

Fai-fay,  To  truck. 

Tong-yong,  Good  and  fair. 

^a-qua.  Linen. 

Bafin,  Bafons. 

Talk,  Beads. 

Labouche,  A  woman. 

Negro,  A  black. 

Cokeriko,  Chickens. 

Cakedeko,  To-morrow. 

Cakedeko  fingo.  After  to-morrow. 

Macinche,  Tejicrday. 

Singo  me  Crizake,  Shew  me  the  like. 

Singo  me  mtombo.  Give  me  fome firong  liquor. 

Kindenongue-nongue,  Gofeep. 

Chap-chap,  Eat. 

Foretap,  All. 

Meraba,  Water. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  would  advife 
fuch  as  are  to  carry  fhips  of  confiderable 
burthen  into  the  rivers  of  New  and  Old  Ca¬ 
labar,  befides  obferving  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  diredions,  to  found  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  and  depths  with  boats,  before  failing 
in  the  fhip ;  and  to  make  all  due  remarks, 
as  prudence  requires  :  as  alfo  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  fome  of  the  natives  for  the  channels ; 
and  afterward  to  examine  if  it  be  fo,  with 
the  boat  or  pinnace  ;  alfo  to  obferve  the 
tides,  winds  and  depths,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  lands  and  banks  ;  and,  if  polTible, 
to  be  even  fo  curious,  as  to  make  particular 
charts  or  draughts  thereof ;  and  of  the  rivers 
for  prefent  and  future  ufes,  for  themfelves 
and  pofterity.  The  neglecft  of  this,  in  moft 
fea-faring  men,  even  thofe  who  have  had 
education,  is  much  to  be  lamented  among 
us ;  very  many  fpending  their  whole  life 
in  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  univerfe 
to  another,  and  very  often  to  and  from  the 
fame  places ;  who  neverthelefs  are  not  able 
to  fliow  what  life  they  have  made  of  their 
time,  in  any  obfervations  of  this  fort,  that 
may  be  ferviceable  to  pofterity,  as  well  as 
to  themfelves.  Had  this  been  pradlifed  in 
former  generations,  and  even  in  this  prefent, 
fince  navigation  is  become  fo  familiar  to  the 
meaneft  capacities ;  and  fuch  multitudes  of 
men  have  vifited,  more  than  once,  the  beft 
parts  of  the  known  world,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  at  many  coafts,  harbours  and 
rivers ;  we  fliould  be  now  better  furnifhed 
with  exadb  maps  and  charts  thereof,  and 
many  fhips  and  men  had  been  faved  who 
have  perilhed,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
thro*  the  ignorance  of  the  commanders, 
or  thro*  their  own  negledt:  an  inftance 

whereof, 
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Barbot.  whereof,  I  have,  at  my  own  coft,  in  the 
Griffin  frigat,  which  fome  adventurers  of 
London  and  myfelfhad  fitted  out  in  1697, 
for  New  Calabar  river  j  and  after  a  very 
profperoLis  voyage  and  trade,  in  three  months 
exadlly  from  the  Downs  to  that  river^  ha¬ 
ving  in  that  fpace  taken  in  three  hundred 
^  and  fifty  fiaves,  was  miferably  caft  away 
on  that  bar,  coming  out  to  proceed  to 
Jamaica^  in  the  bed  weather  that  could  be 
wifhed  •,  through  the  negleftof  the  officers, 
and  for  want  of  taking  due  obfervations 
of  the  channel,  and  not  having  fenfe  enough, 
when  the  ffiip  had  but  gently  touch’d  un¬ 
damaged  on  the  flcirt  of  the  bar,  to  call 
anchor  there,  and  knock  out  the  heads  of 
all  the  water-cafks  to  lighten  her.  But  all 
the  crew  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  run 
afhore  at  Band)\  leaving  the  ffiip  with 
all  her  iails  out,  and  all  the  fiaves  in  her, 


B  00  K  IV: 

to  be  tofiTed  to  and  fro  for  three  days  in  the 
channel,  till  at  laft  it  was  fplit  in  pieces, 
after  the  king  of  Bandy  had  fent  feveral 
canoes  aboard  her,  which  took  out  all  the 
fiaves,  and  the  beft  part  of  her  rigging 
and  utenfils  for  himfelf :  being  ama^^i  and 
much  furprifed  at  the  condudf  of  our  people; 
mod  of  whom  died  there,  andfome  few,  after 
three  months  day  in  mifery  among  t\\tBlackSy 
got  their  paflfage  in  a  Portuguefe  ffiip  over 
to  St,  Thome,)  and  thence  afterwards  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  a  great  furprife  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers,  to  hear  of  their  arrival  here, 
when  we  expefled  letters  from  ‘Jamaica,^ 
with  an  account  of  the  ffiip’s  arrival  there 
with  a  good  cargo  of  Blacks ;  which  was  , 

no  lefs  expeded  there  by  many  of  the  plan-  1 

ters,  then  in  great  want  of  Blacks^  who  ; 

at  that  time  yielded  forty  pounds  a  man.  , 
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Rio  D  E  L  R  E  Y. 

ROM  the  ead  point  of  Old  Calabar 
river,  to  the  wed-head  or  cape,  of  the 
mouth  of  Rio  del  Rey,  the  coad  extends 
about  ten  leagues  ead  and  wed. 

Marks  to  This  river  del  Rey  is  very  eafily  known 
know  the  coming  from  the  wedward,  by  the  extreme 
river.  pjgj-,  j^^ids  of  Ambofes,  fituated  betwixt  it 
and  Rio  Camarones,  which  appear  at  fouth- 
ead,  as  we  go  into  Rio  del  Rey,  fo  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  mifs  it  •,  the  mouth  look¬ 
ing  like  a  deep  large  bay,  running  to  the 
northward  feven  or  eight  leagues  wide  in  the 
entrance,  from  the  wed  point  to  the  op- 
fite  fide  out  and  in.  Somewhat  out  to 
fea  are  two  ridges  or  rows  of  poles  fixed 
in  the  fea,  called  a  fiffiery,  the  Blacks  pro¬ 
bably  fadning  nets  there  to  catch  fiffi.  A- 
bout  them  is  eight  fathom  water. 

Depth  of  The  depth  of  the  river’s  mouth  three 
the  river,  ^nd  a  half  and  three  fathom,  ouzy  ground, 
and  every  where  free  from  ffioals  and  finds, 
except  near  the  ead-ffiore,  where  it  is 
fomewhat  foul  within.  The  channel  is  ex- 
adly  in  the  middle. 

/■  The  ffiore  is  flat,  low  and  fwampy  on 
both  Tides ;  and  the  river  comes  down  trom 
the  north  very  wide  for  a  great  way  up, 
with  many  villages  on  the  ead  and  wed  banks, 
and  it  receives  many  others  that  fall  into 
it  on  both  Tides  •,  on  which  are  alTo  Teveral 
villages  and  hamlets. 

Trading  The  trading  place  on  the  wed  point  of 
village.  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  village  com¬ 


monly  well  inhabited,  being  Tea  ted  on  a 
fmall  river  that  lofes  itfelf  in  Rio  del  Rey^ 
fomewhat  within  the  mouth,  the  little  one 
being  navigable  for  fioops.  The  Dutch 
have  the  greated  ffiare  of  trade  there  in 
yachts  fent  from  Mina,  on  the  Gold-Coajl ; 
whofe  cargo  confids  modly  of  fmall  cop¬ 
per-bars,  of  the  fame  fort  as  mentioned  at 
Old  Calabar,  iron-bars,  coral,  brafs-bafons, 
of  the  refufe  goods  of  the  Gold-CoaJl ;  bloom- 
colour  beads  or  bugles,  and  purple  copper 
armlets  or  rings,  made  at  Loanda  in  An¬ 
gola,  and  prefles  for  lemons  and  oranges. 

In  exchange  for  which,  they  yearly  export 
from  thence  four  or  five  hundred  fiaves, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  tun  weight  of 
fine  large  teeth,  two  or  thrive  of  which 
commonly  weigh  above  an  hundred  weight ; 
befides  Accory,  javelins,  and  fome  forts  of 
knives,  which  the  Blacks  there  make  to  per- 
fedfion,  and  are  proper  for  the  trade  of  the 
Gold-Coajl.  The  Accory  is  to  be  found  no 
where  but  at  Rio  del  Rey,  and  thence  along 
to  Camarones  river. 

The  inconveniency  there  is,  that  the  ^aVBadair.  I 
in  the  river  is  alwavs  thick  and  very  foggy, 
and  the  country  affords  no  other  freffi  wa¬ 
ter,  but  what  the  B'acks  gather  from  the 
tops  of  their  houfes  when  it  rains.  So  that 
the  yachts,  or  other  velTcls  which  go  to  trade 
there,  mud  take  in  their  provifion  of  wa¬ 
ter  elfewhere  j  for  what  they  could  get  there, 
will  cod  very  dear. 
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Coafis  of  South-Guinea, 


Calbonges  Nation. 
npHE  nation  of  the  Calbonges  inhabiting 
^  about  the  upper  end  of  Rio  del  Rey^ 
and  being  a  part  of  the  people  in  the  ancient 
geography  call’d  Xylhices  yEthiopes,  which 
poffefs  the  tract  of  land  from  this  river  to 
cape  Fermofa  weftward,  are  a  very  ftrong  ro- 
bufl;  people,  but  very  poor  and  knavilh, 
always  ready  to  cheat  Europeans^  upon  e- 
very  opportunity  that  offers  fo  that  it 
behoves  thofe  who  deal  with  them  to  be 
continually  upon  their  guard. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  only  a  bare 
fingle  clout,  made  of  herbs  or  flax,  about  their 
waift.  They  are  generally  a  wild  brutifli 
race,  very  cruel  and  unnatural ;  infomuch, 
that  among  them  it  is  common  for  a  father 
to  fell  his  children,  a  hufband  his  wives,  and 
a  brother  his  fillers,  or  other  relations. 

They  are  alfo  very  nafty,  both  in  their 
houfes  and  perfons  •,  and  many  of  the  males 
carry  their  privy-members  in  a  fort  of  cafe 
they  fatten  to  their  middle  ;  thofe  cafes  be¬ 
ing  no  other  than  a  narrow  long  calabafh. 
Others  have  yet  a  ftranger  fafhion  •,  which  is, 
to  tie  up  with  a  thread  the  end  of  the  fore- 
fkin,  and  fo  enclofe  the  member:  and  both 
thefe  fort  of  men  go  ttark-naked,  as  they 
came  from  their  mother’s  wortib,  fmearing 
their  bodies  all  over  with  a  red  fort  of  ttuff 
and  having  feveral  fears  on  their  foreheads, 
made  with  a  red-hot  iron  or  pincers  •, 
plaiting  their  hair  many  different  ways, 
and  filing  their  teeth  as  fharp  as  needles, 
like  the  Ffuaqua  Blacks. 

Their  way  of  clearing  themfelves  of 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  is  to  make  an 
incifion  in  their  arm,  and  fuck  out  their 
own  blood.  Which  is  likewife  .  praftifed 
by  the  people  of  Amboxes.,  Ambo  and  Boe- 
tery,  bearing  irreconcileable  hatred  to  the 
Calbonges.)  becaufe  thefe  are  very  wicked 
deceitful  enemies  to  them  and  other 
neighbours. 

Thefe  wicked  Calbonges  have  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gabon  on  the  north,  from  whence 
comes  jafper  and  flaves,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved.  Their  principal  employment  is  fifh- 
ing  in  the  rivers,  which  are  richly  ttored 
with  various  kinds  of  filh. 


Ambozes  Country. 

H  E  territory  of  Arnboxes.,  which,  I 
faid  before,  is  fituated  between  Rio 
del  Rey.,  and  Rio  Camarones.)  is  very  re¬ 
markable  for  the  immenfe  height  of  the 
mountains  it  has  near  the  fea-fhore,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Alta-Tierra  de  Amboxi^ 
and  reckon  fome  of  them  as  high  as  the 
pike  of  Feneriffe.  The  coatt  runs  from 
Rio  del  Rey  to  fouth-eatt  the  little  river 
Camarones  Pequeno,  lies  about  five  leagues 
from  Rio  del  Rey  •,  from  it  to  cape  Carna- 
rones,  the  northern  poyit  of  Rio  Camarones 
V  o  L.  V. 


Grande,  the  coatt  is  low  and  woody,  much  Barbot. 
more  than  it  is  from  Little  Camarones  to 
Rio  del  Rey. 

This  Little  Camarones  river  is  properly 
a  branch  of  Great  Camarones  river,  and  di¬ 
vides  it  felf  coming  out  from  the  latter 
into  three  branches  ;  all  three  running  thro* 
the  lands  of  the  Amboxes,  into  the  great 
Ethiopick  ocean  :  the  principal  of  which  be¬ 
ing  the  third  river,  fouth-eatt  of  Rio  del 
Rey,  is  called  Old  Camarones  by  the  Englijh, 

This  third  branch  divides  it  felf  again  into  two 
other  branches,  at  a  dittance  from  each 
other,  running  to  Ibuth-eatt  and  fouth  fouth- 
eatt  into  the  Great  Camarones  river.  And 
thus,  with  the  ocean,  form  three  iflands  in  the 
territory  ol  Amboxes,  wherein  are  the  higheft 
mountains,  which  extend  near  to  the  north 
point  or  head  of  Great  Camarones.  And 
at  weft  and  fouth-weft  of  Old  Camarones 
river,  are  three  round  iflands  off  at  fea,  two 
or  three  leagues  from  the  main,  as  lofty 
and  high  land,  as  the  Amboxes  hills. 

Thefe  iflands  are  called  by  the  Pertuguefe, 

Ilhas  Amboxes :  the  channel  betwixt  them  i/mniis 4 
and  the  main  is  feven  fathom  deep  ;  tho’ 
from  fome  dittance  off"  at  fea  they  feem 
to  touch  the  oppofite  continent,  which  is 
properly  the  elfeft  of  the  immenfe  altitude 
of  the  hills,  on  either  fide  the  channel,  fo 
that  the  biggeft  firft-rate  may  fail  through 
it  with  fafety  •,  the  tide  there  running  as 
the  wind  fits.  The  moft  northern  ifland 
of  the  three,  lies  four  leagues  from  thtPef- 
caria  or  fifliery  of  Rio  del  Rey,  and  the  moft 
fouthern  of  them  five  leagues  to  the  north 
of  cape  Cafnarones,  being  the  higheft  land 
of  them  all  and  the  largeft  •,  the  other, 
which  is  the  fmalleft,  lies  betwixt  the  two 
former. 

Though  thefe  little  iflands  look  but  like 
large  lofty  rocks  at  a  dittance  *,  yet  they 
fwai'm  with  people,  and  are  fo  fertile,  efpe- 
cially  in  palm-wine  and  oil,  that  the  foil 
produces  enough  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  furpriling  to  find  there  fuch  abun¬ 
dance  of  palm-trees,  when  there  is  not  one 
to  be  feen  on  the  oppofite  continent.  The 
fea  about  the  iflands  abounds  in  many  forts 
of  good  fifh  ;  which  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  iflanders. 

The  road  for  trading-fhips,  iseaftof  the 
moft  fouthern  ifland.  The  inhabitants  for 
the  moft  part  underftand  Portuguefe  pretty 
well,  but  are  the  worft  Blacks  of  all  Gui¬ 
nea.  They  form  a  fort  of  common-wealth 
of  the  three  iflands,  making  continual  de-  Blacks 
feents  with  their  canoes,  on  the  territory 
of  Amboxes  on  the  main,  and  get  from  ^ 
thence  in  their  incurfions  a  vaft  quantity 
of  provifions  *,  and  have  no  other  commerce 
with  thofe  people. 

The  territory  of  Amboxes,  comprehends 
feveral  villages  on  the  weft  of  cape  Cama- 
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BATK.'Bor.rones^  amongft  which  are  thofe  of  Cefges,  cients.  This  territory  of  Amho7.es ^  as  I 
Bodi  and  Bodiwa^  where  there  is  a  little  have  hinted  before,  is  cut  thro’  by  branches 
trade  for  flaves,  and  for  Accorj.  The  Hoi-  of  rivers  coming  from  Great  and  Little  Ca- 
landers  trade  there  moft  of  all  Europeans.^  and  marones  rivers  into  feveral  large  iflands ;  the 
export  flaves  for  the  fame  forts  of  goods,  fartheft  whereof  in  Camarones,  is  call’d  Ne- 
they  ufe  to  import  at  Rio  del  Rey.  grey,  in  which  is  Whitehay,  and  the  next  to 

The  Blacks  there  have  the  fame  names  it  at  weft  Negary.  Near  to  which,  and 
for  numbers  as  thofe  of  Camarones :  one  is  at  its  weft-fide,  is  the  head  called  by  the 
mo ha  %  melella  \  four  and  Englip,  the  high-point,  oppofite  to  Rio 

five  matan,  t^c.  de  Bore,  at  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Cama- 

The  country  of  Amhozes  is  very  fertile  rones,  where  is  a  fmall  village  of  filhermen, 
in  all  the  forts  of  plants  and  fruits  of  Gui-  being  fome  leagues  diftant  from  Swaleba 
nea,  except  palm-trees,  of  which  not  one  point,  that  lies  on  the  fame  continent 
is  to  be  feen,  as  I  have  already  hinted  *,  and  fouth-weft  of  it. 

to  fupply  the  defedt  of  palm-wine,  they  Above  Monamhafeha-gatt  before-menti- 
make  a  liquor  for  their  ufual  drink,  of  oned,  being  the  third  fmall  river  entring 
a  certain  root  call’d  Gajanlas,  boiled  in  wa-  from  the  eaft  into  Rio  Camarones,  is  a  vil- 
ter,  which  is  not  difagreeable  ;  and  is  befides  lage  called  Beteha  \  and  farther  to  the  north- 
a  remedy  for  the  cholick.  eaft  of  it,  on  the  river  Camarones,  another 

They  have  great  ftores  of  poultry,  and  great  town  called  Biafara,  the  capital  city  Biafara 
other  eatable  animals:  for  which  reafon  ma-  of  all  thofe  lands  •,  that  of  Medra,  is  nearnVjr. 
ny  European  fliips  take  provifions  and  re-  the  Niger,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
frefliments  there,  of  Medra,  and  another  named  Teheldera. 

The  lands  oppofite  to  the  latter  places, 
Camarones  RivEr.  on  the  north  of Camarones,  are  inhabited 

10  Camarones,  by  fome  called  Jamoer,  by  the  Calhonges,  and,  as  I  have  laid  before, 
at  which  ends  Guinea,  and  commences  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  Rio  del  Rey, 
the  lower  or  weftern  Ethiopia,  in  the  king-  and  are  a  ftrong  lufty  people,  very  knavifli 
dom  of  Biafara  ;  being  part  of  the  nation  and  treacherous  dealers,  and  miferably  poor, 
called  in  ancient  ^to^\'2ap\\y Achalinces  JBthi-  continually  at  war  with  the  Camarones 
opes.  This  river  falls  into  theA/i6wpfe^  ocean,  Blacks,  living  higher  on  that  river,  gover- 
through  a  wide  fpacious  mouth ;  yet  is  it  ned  by  a  chief  of  their  own  tribe,  called 
only  navigable  for  yachts  and  brigantines,  by  them  Moneha who  is  efteemed  the  moft 
and  that  with  much  diiliculty.  confiderable  perfon  of  all  that  country, 

The  chan-  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  .mouth  lies  the  and  commonly  refides  high  at  a  feat  of  his,  on 


net. 


little  bufflers-ifland,  from  which  ftretches  a  rifing  ground,  which  is  by  nature  the  moft  Cmw 
out  fouth  fouth-weft  a  flielf  of  fmall  rocks  fweet  and  pleafant  dwelling-place  of  all  theA^^- 
fo  fteep,  that  flhips  may  fail  fafe  clofe  by  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  both  for  a 
it,  in  fix  fathom  water,  and  fo  by  the  other  delightful  profped  and  wholefome  air :  as 
rocks  that  appear  within  the  mouth  of  this  alfo  the  fertility  of  the  foil  about  it,  plenti- 
river,  on  the  ftarboard  and  larboard  fides  fully  fupplying  him  with  yams,  bananas, 
of  the  channel, which  is  exadly  in  the  middle,  palm  and  Bordon-\mv\t,  befides  other  pro- 
where  it  is  three  fathom  deep.  For  fome  vifions  of  the  country, 
leagues  up,  the  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  go  The  houfes  there  are  fquare.  The  peo- 
inand  out  conftantly  very  fwiftly.  pie  drive  fome  trade  with  Europeans,  ha- 

T-wo  fmall  proper  anchoring-place  is  before  the  ving  ftoreof  teeth,  Accory  and  flaves,  which 

rivers.  mouth  of  a  little  river,  coming  from  the  they  afford  us  at  very  reafonable  rates.  Be- 
country  at  eaft  into  Camarones,  on  which  fides  iron  and  copper-bars,  brafs-pots  and 
lies  a  village.  This  little  river  is  called  kettles,  hammer’d bugles,or  beads, bloom- 
by  the  Blacks  Monoca  ,  and  by  the  Hollan-  colour,  purple,  orange  and  lemon  colour  ; 
ders  Tande-gatt.  And  farther  up  m  Catna-  ox-horns,  fteel  files, fei’e.  are  the  choiceft  goods 
rones,  and  on  the  fame  fide  is  another  little  to  get  flaves  for.  The  Accory  is  commonly 
river  falling  alfo  into  it,  called  by  the  purchas’d  for  Haerlem  cloths,  and  fome  o- 
Dutch  Monamhafeha-gatt  ;  on  the  banks  of  ther  fluffs  of  Europe,  of  the  forts  impor- 
which,  is  the  town  where  Europeans  trade.  ted  at  Rio  del  Rey,  and  all  other  trading 
On  the  northern  fides  of  Camarones,  for  places  in  the  gulph. 
a  good  way  up,  lie  the  lands  of  T}\t  Blacks  of  Cainaroneszrt^tnQXzWY  i2\\,Natlvti 

having  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  extend-  lufty, well-fhaped  men ;  ofa  fine  fmooth  fkin, 
ing.  far  inland,  at  north  north-eaft,  which  but  very  long-legg’d.  Ancient  geography 
ancient  geographers  call  Aranga-Mons ;  and  calls  them  Achalinces  AEthiopes,  being  the 
is  properly  the  feparation  of  the  coaft  of  greateft  nation  of  the  weftern  Ethiopia,  now 
Guinea  proper,  from  that  of  the  weftern  properly  fo  call’d,  and  formerly  Hefperii 
Ethiopia,  or  the  Hefperii  AEthiopes,  of  the  an-  AEthiopes. 

Tdhe 
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fhe  Coast  to  Rio  Gabon, 

ROM  Swaleha  point,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  mouth  of  Camarones  river ;  the 
coaft,  as  far  as  Rio  Gabon,  being  about 
fevsnty  leagues  fouth  by  weft  •,  affords  no¬ 
thing  confiderable  in  trade  which  is  the 
chief  fubjed  of  this defcription  of  Guinea: 
and  confequently  being  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  I  cannot  fay  much  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  take  he  following  general  obferva- 
tions. 

Boroa  and  The  coaft  fi'onl  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Borba  ri-  QcLrfidYQnes  runs  fouth  by  eaft  to  Rio  de 
Borod  or  Borro  about  ten  leagues,  in  which 
fpace  the  river  Borba  cuts  it  through,  fal¬ 
ling  into  the  gulph,  much  nearer  to  Cama¬ 
rones  than  to  Boroa :  not  far  from  which, 
is  the  ifland  Branca  or  Baracombo,  about 
two  leagues  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  oppofite  weftward  to  the  ifland  of 
Fernando  Poo,  and  ten  leagues  from  it. 

Branca  The  ifland  Branca  has  feveral  forts  of 
lijland.  fruit  and  birds  among  which  is  that  par- 
I  ticular  fpecies  before-mentioned  in  the  de- 

I  fcription  of  Sefro. 

Yettdwc-  The  female  fex  there  are  accounted  the 
moft  intemperately  brutifh  of  any  in  Guinea, 

I  as  openly  and  impudently  proftituting  them- 

I  felves  in  the  fight  of  all  men. 

I  Some  years  ago,  a  Butch  fliip  happening  to 

I  anchor  there,  a  floop  foon  came  aboard  with 

I  twenty  eight  Blacks,  one  of  whom  had  a 

I  drum  and  a  hollow  flick,  like  a  flute*, 

I  and  another,  whofe  face,  arms  and  breaft 

I  were  white,  held  in  one  hand  a  green 

I  branch  and  a  bell,  and  in  the  other  a  little 

I  bird,  about  as  big  as  a  fparrow,  which  he 

I  now  and  then  let  fly  off  upon  the  deck,  and 

I  whilft  difcourfing  with  them  he  often  rung 

I  the  bell,  as  it  were  to  exprefs  his  fur- 

I  prife  at  what  the  Butch  gave  them  to  un- 

I  derftand,  by  figns  and  geftures.  Some  of 

I  the  Butch  going  afhore  afterwards,  obfer- 

I  ved  in  the  village  of  thofe  people,  a  fmall 

I  hut  about  three  foot  high,  wherein  was  an 

I  earthen  pitcher  covered  with  a  net,  which 

I  the  natives  would  never  permit  them  to 

I  takeoff*,  and  juft  by  the  pitcher  they  faw 

I  the  figure  of  a  child  cut  in  a  piece  of 

I  wood  very  oddly,  with  forne  fmall  fifh-bones 

I  thruft  into  and  round  about  one  eye,  fup- 

1  pofed  to  be  the  idol  of  thofe  people.  They 

I  alfo  took  notice,  that  thofe  Blacks  obferv’d 

I  circumcifion,  but  did  not  difcover  they  had 

any  notion  of  a  deity,  or  any  religious  fer- 

vice.  ^ 

From  Rio  de  Boroa  to  Rio  do  Campo  is  fif¬ 
teen  leagues,  in  which  fpace  the  Portuguefe 
maps  I  have  by  me,  made  by  the  king  of 
Portugal's  command,  fet  down  four  ports 
or  villages,  which  no  other  European  nation 
takes  any  notice  of.  They  are  fouth  of  Rio 
de  Boroa,  and  call’d  Serra  Guerreira,  Angra 
do  Ilheo,  Pao  da  Nao  and  Porto  de  Garapo, 


This  laft  is  there  reprefented  aS  a  large  deep  Barbot.' 
bay.  Only  one  modern  Englijh  chart  of  the 
gulph  hints  fo.mething  of  this  laft  port, 
calling  it  point  Pan,  where  it  notes  good  an¬ 
choring,  near  the  fouthermoft  point  of  the 
bay,  between  the  cape  and  a  fmall  ifland,  on 
the  fouth- weft  of  which  is  fifteen  fathom 
water. 

The  fame  Englifi  map  alfo  mentions 
thereby,  two  round  hills  at  fome  little  di- 
ftance  of  the  coaft,  and  calls  them  Navia  *, 
making  the  hills  to  extend  inland  from  the 
point  of  Pan,  to  the  northern  banks  of 
Rio-Campo,  and  noting  good  anchorage  in 
fifteen  fathom  water,  near  the  north  head  or 
point  of  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river.  But 
the  Butch  charts  mention  no  places  at  all 
betwixt  the  rivers. 

From  Rio  do  Campo  to  Rio  de  S.  Bento,  ^ 
is  ten  leagues  fouth  by  weft,  in  which  fpace  river. 
the  fame  Portuguefe  charts  fet  down  feveral 
rocks  along  the  fhore,  called  de  Pedra, 
fouth  of  v/hich  is  a  port  call’d  Buas  Pontas  ; 
and  according  to  the '  "'nglijh  chart,  fome 
few  leagues  fouth  of  the  river  Campo  is  a  bay 
pretty  deep,  inland  and  wide,  called  Ba'j  de 
Bato,  where  is  good  anchorage  in  fixteen 
fathom  water,  over  againft  the  north  head 
of  the  bay,  and  twenty  off  the  fouthern 
head  of  the  fame.  It  likewife  takes  notice 
of  a  long  ridge  of  little  hills  inland,  that 
extends  from  Rio  ^0  Campo,  five  or  fix  leagues 
fouthward,  and  marks  a  very  high  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of 
Rio  de  S.  Bento,  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  along  the  ri- 
ver*s  entrance  ;  before  which  is  a  bank  or 
fhoal,  of  three  leagues,  along  the  north  fide 
of  it,  near  which  the  channel  is  fix,  five, 
and  four  fathom  going  in.  It  alfo  fuppofes 
another  river,  coming  into  S.  Bento,  from 
the  eaft  north-eaft,  callM  Rio  Poza,  and  ano¬ 
ther  lefs,  cdiW'd  Rio  Moda,  falling  into  the 
fame  on  the  fouth  fide. 

From  Rio  de  S.  Bento,  to  the  north  point 
of  the  bay  of  Angra,  is  fifteen  leagues,  a  di- 
reft  fouth- weft  courfe  *,  the  coaft  forming  a 
great  bulging  at  eaft,  being  twelve,  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  fathom  deep  along  fhore  *, 
the  two  capes  thereof,  according  to  the 
Portuguefe  charts,  being  to  the  northward 
that  of  das  S  err  as,  and  fouthward  that  of 
S.  Joao.  The  Englijh  map  reprefenting  the 
beft  part  of  this  bulging  to  be  low  land, 
rifing  gradually  as  it  runs  fouth,  to  a  great 
promontory,  forming  the  cape  5.  and 

placing  a  ridge  of  hills  beyond  that  low 
land,  call’d  Los-Mitos,  and  the  coaft  co¬ 
ver’d  with  high  trees  at  diftances,  from 
the  fouth  end  of  the  inland  hills,  half  way 
to  cape  S.  Joao,  and  eight  fathom  deep, 
round  about  that  cape,  to  turn  into  the  bay 
of  Angra, 

The 
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The  coaft  from  cape  S.  Joao  turns  on  a 
fudden  from  north  to  eaft,  in  a  dire6t 
courfe,  for  about  ten  leagues  i  and  there 
receiving  a  little  river  into  the  bay,  turns 
again  (hort  to  fouth,  in  a  direft  line,  for 
near  feven  leagues  to  the  north- eaft  head  of 
Rio  de  Angra.,  which  is  diftant  from  the 
other  weftern  cape  of  the  fame  river,  about 
three  leagues,  the  utmoft  widenefs  of  its 
entrance  into  the  bay  aforefaid  :  the  mouth 
thus  looking  full  north-weft,  with  five  fa¬ 
thom  depth  betwixt  thofe  two  heads. 

From  the  weft  head  of  the  faid  river’s 
mouth,  which  is  called  cape  Corifco.,  the 
coaft  runs  circle-wife,  five  leagues  fouth- 
weft  to  cape  de  EJiyras,  which  forms  the 
bay  of  that  name,  near  three  leagues  wide 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  near  as  much  in 
length  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  little  iQand 
Corifco,  lying  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
is  fo  low  land,  that  at  a  diftance  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  trees  there  feem  planted  in  the 
water,  and  afford  a  very  fine  profped. 

The  ifland  Great  Corifco  lies  off  at  fea, 
about  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  large 
bay  of  Angra  ;  and  a  great  way  Up  from  it 
eaft  north-eaft  in  that  bay,  are  the  three 
little  iflands,  call’d  by  the  Hollanders,  ifles 
of  Moucheron  \  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Great 
Corifco,  I  ftiall  fpeak  more  at  large  prefently ; 
being  obliged  in  this  place  to  obferve,  as 
to  the  fituation  of  the  entrance  of  Rio  de 
Angra,  that  the  Dutch  charts  are  different 
therein  from  the  Englijh  ;  for  the  Hollanders 
do  not  only  fuppofe  the  river  to  flow  into 
the  fea  of  the  bay,  full  fouth-weft,  and 
thence  to  run  eafterly  in  the  land,  in  a  wide 
channel,  receiving  another  river  near  to  its 
mouth,  on  the  north  fide  •,  but  alfo  place 
the  mouth  of  it,  quite  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  great  bay,  where  the  Englijh  place  a 
little  unknown  river,  that  I  faid  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  falls  into  the  angular  north 
part  of  that  bay,  about  ten  leagues  diredtly 
eaft  of  cape  S.  Joao. 

x^nother  obfervation,  which  occurs  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  flime  fubjeft,  is,  that  the  Por- 
tuguefe  map,  I  have  already  often  made  men¬ 
tion  of,  places  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Angra 
in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  Englijh  do  *,  that 
is,  in  the  fouth  angle  of  the  bay,  but 
makes  it  look  full  weft  ;  and  lays  down 
the  ifland  Great  Corifco  almoft  oppofite  to 
cape  Corifco,  by  the  Englifj  cape  de  Eftjras 
above  mention’d  -,  but  ’tis  very  probable 
the  Dukh  charts,  being  very  ancient,  are 
either  ignorantly  or  wilfully  miftaken,  and 
rather  the  latter  th^n  the  former  for  we 
find  by  a  multitude  of  inftances,  that  they, 
for  fear  other  European  nations  may  rival 
them  in  the  trade  of  the  gul^h,  have  thought 
fit  to  conceal  from  publick  view,  the  true 
exadf  map  of  that  coaft,  which  they  have 
fo  long  frequented  i  and  to  expofe  only  fuch 


as  are  very  deficient  in  the  pofition  of  places. 

I  return  to  the  defcription  of  the  ifiand 

Great  Corisco. 

H  E  north  point  of  it  lies  about  four 
leagues  from  cape  S.  Joao,  having  a 
rock  of  a  long,  rather  than  round  form, 
making  two  little  heads,  one  at  each  end 
of  it,  and  a  cavity  betwixt  each  head,  on 
which  are  three  or  four  trees  ;  which  is  a  fit 
mark  to  know  Corifco,  being  exadlly  weft 
of  the  ifland,  which  is  about  three  leagues 
in  length  to  the  fouthward,  and  about  a 
league  broad,  encompafled  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  with  fhoals,  rocks  and  finds, 
but  is  much  cleaner  on  the  eaft  fide,  where 
the  ftrand  is  ol  a  white  find,  and  the  right 
anchoring  for  fhips;  its  north  point  is  in 
about  forty  five  minutes  north  latitude.  It 
is  rather  low  land  than  otherwife,  only  to¬ 
wards  the  north  part  the  coaft  rifes  a  little. 

This  ifland  had  the  name  of  Ilha  do  Corifco, 
from  the  Portuguefe,  becaufe  of  the  violent 
horrid  lightnings,  and  claps  of  thunder,  the 
firft  difcoverers  thereof  fiw  and  heard  there 
at  the  time  of  their  difcovery.  It  is  all 
wooded  within,  moft  of  the  trees  being 
tall,  and  among  them  is  a  quantity  of  red 
wood,  fit  for  dyers,  which  the  natives  call 
Tacoel,  and  the  Englijh  Camwood,  being  hard 
and  ponderous  wood,  but  a  better  red  than 
Brazil  or  Braziletto.  Moft  part  of  the  land 
of  Great  as  well  as  Little  Corifco  is  fo  low, 
that  the  trees  therein  feem  from  a  diftance 
to  be  planted  in  the  fea,  which  makes  it  look 
very  pleafant. 

The  fea  round  this  ifland  is  commonly 
very  calm  and  ftill,  and  is  a  very  reening. 

place  to  careen  any  fliips  in  three  or  four 
fathom  of  water,  good  ground,  and  very 
near  the  fhore.  The  road  is  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  near  a  fpring  of 
frefh  water,  which  runs  down  from  the  hills 
within,  into  the  fea,  facing  the  bay  of  Angra. 

This  water  at  the  ebb  is  very  fweet,  but 
brackifh  at  high  water,  the  flood  then  en¬ 
tering  the  rivulet. 

It  is  inhabited  only  by  thirty  or  forty 
Blacks,  dwelling  near  the  north-eaft  point, 
about  a  league  from  the  v/ooding  and  wa¬ 
tering  places.  That  handful  of  Blacks  has 
much  ado  to  live  healthy,  the  air  being 
very  intemperate  and  unwholefome:  they 
are  govern’d  by  a  chief,  v/ho  is  lord  of  the 
ifland, and  they  all  live  very  poorly,  but  have 
plenty  enough  of  cucumbers,  which  grow 
there  in  perfedion,  and  many  forts  of  fowl. 

The  Dutch  general  of  Mina  fent  thither 
about  forty  Hollanders  in  1679,  in  order  to 
fettle  a  colony  of  that  nation,  to  grub  the 
foil,  and  make  it  arable  ;  being  perfuaded 
that  it  would  very  well  produce  Indian  wheat, 
and  other  lorts  of  corn  and  plants  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advan¬ 
tage 
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tage  and  conveniency,  for  fiipplying  the 
Dutch  IVeJi- India  company’s  fhips  with  all 
forts  of  provifions  and  refrefhments,  to  pro- 
fecute  their  voyages  either  home  diredtiy, 
or  to  America^  inftead  of  making  for  the 
Portugiiefe  iflands,  of  the  Bight  or  cape  de 
Lope,  to  furnifh  themfelves  therewith,  at 
a  great  expence,  and  even  lofs  of  time; 
many  of  the  Dutch  trading  fhips  in  Guinea, 
having  mifs’d  of  thofe  places,  as  being  fet 
off  by  the  ftrong  tides  and  winds, 
itchow  The  Hollanders  being  accordingly  fet  on 
rifco.  fhore  in  the  ifland,  firfl  of  all  eredled  a 
turff-redoubt,  to  lodge  themfelves,  and 
planted  fome  iron  guns  on  it,  the  better  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  any  furprife  or 
affaultof  the  few  natives,  who  are  a  fort  of 
wild  mifchievous  Blacks ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  cultivate  the  foil,  and  had  pretty  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  having  in  fome  time  gathered 
good  ftore  of  corn,  and  other  eatables. 
But  the  bad  air  of  Corifco,  and  the  great 
hardfhips  they  underwent  in  tilling  and 
grubbing  the  ifland,  brought  fuch  malig¬ 
nant  diftempers  upon  the  little  colony,  that 
feventeen  men  being  dead,  and  thofe  that 
remained  fickly,  they  refolved  to  raze  their 
habitation  and  redoubt,  and  retired  to  Mina : 
and  the  trading  faftory  that  was  at  the 
fame  time  fet  up  in  not  turning  to  any 

great  account,  they  left  it,  and  have  not 
been  there  fince. 

Moucheron  Islands. 

H  E  three  fmall  iflands  of  Moucheron, 
had  their  name  from  an  Hollander  of 
that  name,  who  in  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  in  1600,  was  drove  into  the  gulph 
of  Guinea  by  the  tides:  whether  he  loft 
his  fhip  on  fome  of  thofe  little  iflands,  or 
whether  it  was  found  uncapable  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  intended  voyage,  I  know 
not.  But  Moucheron  caus’d  a  fort  to  be 
built  on  the  largeft  ifland,  in  hopes  to 
drive  an  advantageous  trade  with  the  Blacks 
of  the  oppofite  continent  *,  and  having  thus 
ftaid  there  himfelf  for  fome  time,  left  the 
fettlement  to  the  condud  of  one  Heftns, 
who  had  hardly  been  in  it  four  months 
after  Aloucherords,  departure,  before  the 
Gabon  Blacks,  fearing  the  Dutch  would  draw 
thither  all  the  trade  of  teeth  from  their 
I  river,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the 
Bight,  after  fome  other  fruitlefs  attempts 
made  to  ruin  it,  at  laft  found  means  to 
tch  d«-  furprife  the  fort,  and  inhumanly  maflacred 
the  Dutch,  with  all  the  neighbouring  Angra 
I  Blacks  that  happened  to  be  there  to  traffick  ; 
the  natives  of  the  river  Angra,  not  daring 
to  oppofe  the  attempt  of  thofe  of  Gabon, 
as  fearing  to  incenfe  or  provoke  them. 
However,  their  refentmenf^  for  the  murder 
of  their  countrymen  in  Moucheron  ifland, 
ftuck  fo  much  to  their  hearts,  that  at  laft 
V  o  L.  V. 


a  war  broke  out  betwixt  them  and  theBARBor. 
Gabon  and  Bongo  people,  on  that  account, 
which  ftill  continues. 

Angra  River. 

1 0  de  Angra,  or  Angex,  is  a  place  of 
trade,  and  much  reforted  to  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fometimes  by  the  Engli/h  trading  Way  of 
Ihips,  which  export  elephants-teech, 
wax,  and  fome  flaves.  They  anchor  in  great  ^ 

Corifco  road,  and  fend  their  floops  or  long¬ 
boats  well  manned  and  armed  to  the  river, 
carrying  their  goods  in  trunks. 

The  Blacks  of  Angra  fay,  their  river 
comes  from  a  great  way  up  the  land,  which 
is  probable  by  the  largenefs  of  its  mouth, 
as  has  been  already  obferved.  It  lies  ex- 
adly  in  two  degrees  north  latitude.  The 
trade  of  this  river  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is,  if  the  Blacks  that  inhabit  the 
country  about  it,  were  not  at  war  among 
themfelves,  as  they  are  •,  tho’  they  live  all 
under  the  government  of  one  and  the  fame 
king,  which  hinders  them  from  attending 
trade,  as  is  requifite  to  procure  plenty  of 
teeth  and  bees-wax  i  which  might  eafily 
be  had,  if  there  were  full  liberty  and  open 
paflages  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  to 
gather  thofe  commodities,  and  convey  them 
down  their  river  for  commerce  with  Euro¬ 
peans.  For  as  the  trade  is  at  prefent,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  perpetual  diftradlions  at  home, 
and  the  war  with  thofe  of  Gabon  and  Bongo, 
a  floop  trading  there  has  in  three  days 
exhaufted  all  their  ftock  of  teeth  and  bees¬ 
wax  j  as  is  very  commonly  done  alfoin  many 
parts  of  Guinea,  where  teeth  are  purchafed  : 
for  at  the  moft  abounding  ports  or  rivers, 
whither  Europeans  refort  for  teeth,  the  ftock 
is  carried  off  in  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and 
though  the  Blacks  promife  more,  it  is  often 
better  to  go  off  than  to  ftay  any  longer. 

As  to  the  other  before-mentioned  ports 
and  rivers,  which  lie  from  the  Cainarones 
to  this  Rio  de  Angra,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derftand  by  the  natives,  that  they  fcarce 
afford  any  teeth,  bees-wax  or  flaves,  and 
that  they  have  barely  provifions  enough  coun-^ 
to  fubfift  themfelves,  as  being  but  thinly 
inhabited  towards  the  fea-fide  ;  perhaps  be- 
caufe  of  the  unfitnefs  of  the  foil,  which  ob¬ 
liges  the  natives  to  fettle  farther  up  in¬ 
land. 

Cape  St.  Clara, 

ROM  Little  Corifco  ifland  to  cape 
St.  Clara,  we  reckon  about  ten 
leagues  fouth  by  eaft,  a  dire<51;  courfe  in 
fifteen  fathom  water  all  along  to  near 
the  faid  cape,  where  it  lowers  to  twelve 
fathom.  The  coaft  betwixt  them  is  cut  by 
a  river  without  a  name,  according  to  the 
Englijh  chart. 

Cape  St.  Clara  forms  a  high  head,  and 

fhews  a  double  land  very  high  coming  from 
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BARBOT.the  northward  *,  and  is  the  northern  head 
of  the  mouth  of  Rio  Gabon,  fo  famous  that 
few  Europeans  who  ever  failed  to  that  part 
of  Guinea,  can  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
The  land  fi'om  the  faidcape  St.  Clara,  turns 
off  fhort  to  full  eaft  for  fix  leagues  into  the 
bay  of  that  river,  being  a  high  fhore 
planted  at  diftances  with  lofty  high  trees, 
and  then  winds  towards  the  fouth  fouth- 
eaft  being  cut  in  that  diftance  by  two 
little  rivers,  which  run  into  the  bay  or 
mouth  of  Gabon  river,  according  to  the 
Englijh  chart.  But  the  Portuguefe  map  ta¬ 
ken  by  order  of  the  former  kings  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  fets  down  the  river’s  mouth  and  chan¬ 
nel  up  the  inland  direftly  eaft  ;  as  does  alfo 
very  near  the  Dutch  chart. 

Gabon  River. 

ROM  cape  St. Clara,  the  north  head  of 
it  CO  the  fouth  cape,  call’d  the  Round  Hill 
by  the  Englijh,  becaufe  it  fhows  fo  from 
the  fea,  is  three  leagues,  being  the  breadth 
of  the  mouth  into  the  Ethiopick  ocean  ;  the 
middle  channel  whereof,  betwixt  the  two 
aforenamed  capes,  is  diredly  under  the  equi- 
nodlial  line. 

T  his  Rio  de  Gabon  has  its  name  from  the 
Portuguefe,  who  call  it  Rio  de  Gabaon,  and 
others  Gaba,  Gabona,  or  Gabam.  The 
depth  of  the  water  betwixt  the  beforemen- 
tioned  capes  at  the  entrance  into  the  fea,  is 
eight,  and  then  fix  fathom  water.  Cape 
St.  Clara  on  the  north-fide  fhews  off  at  fta 
much  like  that  of  St.  Joao  on  the  north 
entrance  of  Rio  de  Angra  before- mentioned, 
except  that  of  St.  Clara  :  the  hill  that  forms 
it,  has  a  particular  mark  to  know  it,  which 
is  a  white  fpot  in  the  hill,  appearing  at  a 
knov>\he  diftance  like  the  fail  of  a  fhip  i  it  has  alfo 
river.  fome  fhoals  ftretching  out,  on  which  the 
fea  breaks. 

The  fouth  point  of  the  mouth  of  Rio  de 
Gabon,  is  low  land,  with  a  little  round  hill 
on  it,  and  all  over  woody :  it  has  alfo  a 
ftioal  off  the  point  at  fea,  betwixt  which 
and  the  land  is  a  paffage  for  a  floop  of 
thirty  tons  to  enter  the  river’s  mouth  with¬ 
out  danger.  And  fome  leagues  to  fouth- 
ward  of  the  point,  appear  the  white  downs 
called  Los  Sernijfas  •,  which  are  alfo  a  good 
mark  in  coming  from  the  northward  into 
Gabon  river,  with  the  others  before-men¬ 
tioned,  to  avoid  over-fhooting  it. 

The  bottom  of  Rio  de  Gabon,  is  fo  very 
uneven  in  failing  in,  that  it  is  furprifing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it :  for  in  one 
place  there  is  ten,  immediately  fifteen,  then 
five  or  fix,  and  prefently  twelve  or  more 
fathom  water  as  if  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth  were  full  of  rocks :  and  the  ebb  is  there 
Strongtule.(o  ftrong,  that  it  is  fcarce  polTible  to  fail 
into  it  with  a  wefterly  wind,  and  fhips  are 
often  forced  to  ftay  till  the  flood;  fome  fliips 
with  their  fails  full  lofing  more  ground  in 
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bearing  up  againft  the  ebb,  'than  they  can 
gain.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  beft  chan¬ 
nel  to  fail  up  the  river,  is  along  the  fou- 
thern  fliore,  raking  heed  of  a  rock  that  ap¬ 
pears  above  water,  near  the  fecond  point 
within  the  river.  When  paft  that  rock, 
you  fteer  fouth  a  little  way,  which  puts 
you  in  the  proper  channel  to  the  iflands  of 
Pongo  ;  and  you  may  fail  a  fhip  five  or  fix 
leagues  up  above  them.  Some  authors,  as 
du  Plejfis,  mention  a  town  fuuated  up  in  this 
river  called  Maceira. . 

PoNGo  Islands. 

H  E  iflands  of  Pongo,  lie  againft  the 
point  called  by  the  Hollanders  Sand-  ' 

hoeck,  or  fand-point,  and  by  others  Zuid- 
hoeck  or  fouth-point,  a  place  whence  foreign 
fliips  ufually  fetch  frefh  water,  as  being 
better  than  that  taken  at  cape  Lope  Gon- 
xalves,  and  is  about  five  leagues  within  the 
river’s  mouth.  That  point  extends  from  i 

north  to  fouth,  and  the  Pongo  iflands  lie  ' 

near  the  north-fhore.  Thofe  iflands  are  alfo 
diftinguiflied  from  each  other  by  different , 
names;  one  of  them,  which  is  about  X^NOnumes. 
leagues  in  compafs,  having  a  high  hill  in 
its  centre,  is  called  Prince'^  ifland  by  the  j 

Englijh,  and  by  the  Hollanders  Coning  ifland, 
and  is  very  well  peopled  ;  the  king  of  j 

the  country  generally  refiding  in  it.  The 
other  is  called  P apegaf  s-Efand,  from  the 
multitude  of  parrots  that  harbour  in  it  ; 
and  is  very  fertile  in  many  forts  of  Guinea  ; 
fruits,  and  ferves  for  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Princess  ifland,  in  time 
of  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  ' 

being  ftrong  by  nature.  They  have  there,  1 

fince  the  year  i6oi,  fome  pieces  of  cannon 
and  mufkets,  which  they  took  out  of  a 
Dutch  veffel,  that  had  put  into  the  river, 
after  having  maffacred  the  crew,  and  eat 
them.  The  fame  they  did  afterwards  by 
fome  Spaniards.  Thofe  people  are  not  now 
altogether  fo  favage  as  formerly,  by  reafon 
of  the  frequent  refort  of  E.uropean  nations 
to  the  river  Gabon,  though  they  ftill  pre- 
ferve  much  of  their  antient  rudenefs. 

The  king  of  Pongo  is  by  the  natives 
called  Mani-Pongo,  that  is,  lord  of  Pongo,  as 
the  king  of  Congo  is  (tiled  Mani-Congo,  Mam 
in  their  language  fignifying  a  lord  ;  which 
title  they  pretend  imports  a  greater  dignity  ^ 
than  that  of  king ;  as  was  pradlifed  by 
the  ancient  Romans. 

That  prince’s  palace  is  of  a  great  extent,  nh 
but  very  mean  ;  all  the  (hells  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  being  of  reeds  interwoven,  and  the  roofs 
of  banana-leaves.  The  natives  call  that  pa¬ 
lace  Goli-paita,  or  royal  houfe,  in  imitation 
of  the  people  at  cape  Lope,  who  give  that 
name  to  their  king’s  houfe. 

There  are  above  Pongo  ifland^,  and  fur¬ 
ther  within  land,  two  other  kings  ;  the  one 
who  refides  on  the  north-fide  of  Gabon  ri¬ 
ver, 
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ver,  called  Arnajomha  or  Cajom'bo  *,  the  other 
at  Gaboriy  on  the  fouth-fide,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  king  of  Capon,  fituate  on  a  river  of  that 
name,  which  runs  into  Camarones  :  both  na¬ 
tions  hold  of  Mani-PotigOy  being  in  all  refpefts 
very  much  inferior  to  him  in  power.  The 
king  of  Cajomho  was  formerly  in  league  and 
confederate  with  Mani-Pongo  againll  thofe 
of  Gabon,  and  cape  Lope,  his  neighbour  on 
the  fouth. 

The  river  of  Gabon  fpreads  into  many 
branches  on  both  fides,  and  is  navigable  in 
fmall  fhips  a  great  way  up  ;  but  how  far  it 
reaches  up  the  country,  and  how  wide  it  is 
there,  I  could  not  learn. 

Many  European  fhips  vifit  this  river,  as 
well  on  account  of  trade,  as  for  its  conveni¬ 
ent  fituation,  for  the  cleaning  and  refitting 
of  veffcls :  thofe  who  go  on  the  laft  account, 
unlade  their  anchors,  guns,  water-caflcs,  and 
other  like  heavy  or  bulky  carriage,  on  the 
"iooi  cn-  PLince^  ifland  of  Pongo,  and  by  the  help  of 
eening.  the  flood,  get  their  fhips  as  far  on  land  as  is 
pofTible,  that  by  means  of  the  ftrong  ebb, 
they  may  be  on  a  fort  of  dry  ground,  and 
thus  more  eafily  repair  their  veflel.  Howe¬ 
ver,  this  muft  not  be  underftood  as  proper 
for  great  fnips,  for  fear  of  coming  to  fome 
damage  by  lying  dry  j  fome  fhips,  fuch  as 
galleys,  or  crullers,  being  very  crank,  and 
confequently  not  to  be  laid  dry.  But  fuch 
vefTels,  if  any  other  fhip  is  there  at  the  fame 
time,  may  careen  on  it,  as  mariners  know 
beft;  how  to  do,  by  which  means  they  can 
come  at  the  very  keel  to  clean  her. 
of  This  river  breeds  abundance  of  crocodiles 
p}'  and  fea-horfes,  and  is  bordered  on  each  fide 
I  with  fhady  trees  being  alfo  prodigioufly 

flocked  with  all  forts  of  good  filh,  which  is 
a  great  refrefhment  for  bailors,  and  can  be 
eafily  caught  with  nets  or  hooks,  fo  abun¬ 
dantly,  as  to  (tore  a  fhip  for  a  confiderable 
time.  The  catch ’em  very  dextroufly  *, 

I  for  paffing  along  the  river-fide  in  a  canoe, 

I  and  fpying  a  filh,  they  dart  a  javelin  at  it, 

I  and  very  feldom  mil's  it,  which  is  diverting 

I  to  fee.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  fome- 

I  what  olfl  at  fea,  we  daily  obferve  great  fhoals 

I  of  thofe  fort  of  fmall  whales,  which  the 

I  French  call  Soujfleurs,  the  Hollanders  Noord- 

I  Kapers,  and  the  Englijh  Grampujfes  being 

I  commonly  about  forty  foot  long,  and  fome 

I  of  them  more,  of  which  fort  of  whales  I  lhali 

I  hereafter  take  farther  notice.  This  coaft,  as 

I  far  as  cape  Lope,  abounds  in  that  fort  of 

I  filh  called  the  fucking-filh,  or  remora. 

I  The  trade  there  confifts  in  elephants  teeth, 

I  wax  and  honey,  which  at  fome  times  is  in- 

I  different  quick,  efpecially  if  no  fhips  have 

I  been  there  lately,  which  feldom  happens ; 

I  for  the  Zealand  interlopers  vifit  it  the  whole 

I  year  round,  to  cleanfe  their  fhips  and  flore 

I  them  with  water,  wood,  during  which 

I  time  they  trade  with  the  inhabitants :  the 


other  fhips  of  their  nation  belonging  to  theBARBor: 
JVeft-India  company,  do  the  fame,  but  not'-^^V^ 
fo  frequently  as  the  former  •,  and  fometimes 
Englijh  fhips  put  in  there  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  i  but  the  French  very  rarely,  unlefs 
they  have  over-fliot  the  ifland  of  6’/.  Fo7ne, 
or  Prince's  JJland,  their  ufual  rendezvous. 

The  Hollanders  fometimes  fell  a  few  flaves 
taken  in  at  Ambozes  or  Camarones,  to  the 
Blacks  there,  for  elephants  teeth  of  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  weight  each,  and  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  fuch  teeth  for  a  male  flave.  They 
buy  of  the  natives,  elephants,  tails  and 
fkins  of  thornbacks,  and  fea-w'olves  or  dog- 
fifh,  which  they  fell  afterwards  to  good 
profit  at  the  Gold-Coaji.  The  wax  pur- 
chafed  there  is  in  cakes,  and  commonly  bar¬ 
tered  for  knives. 

The  Gabon  Blacks  in  general,  are  hdLvbk-  Natives. 
rous,  wild,  bloody,  and  treacherous,  very 
thievifh  and  crafty,  efpecially  towards  flran- 
gers.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
civil  and  courteous  to  them,  and  will  ule  all 
pofTible  means  to  enjoy  their  company  ;  but 
both  fexes  are  the  moil  wretchedly  poor  and 
miferable  of  any  in  Guinea  \  and  yet  fo  very 
haughty,  that  they  are  perfeflly  ridiculous  : 
they  are  very  proud  of  taking  Dutch  names, 
and  never  come  aboard  a  fhip  of  that  nation, 
but  they  immediately  let  them  know  it,  ima¬ 
gining  they  will  value  them  the  more  on 
that  account ;  and  are  extremely  well 
pleafed  when  they  call  them  by  their  bor¬ 
rowed  Dutch  name. 

They  are  all  excefiively  fond  of  brandy 
and  other  ftrong  liquors  of  Europe  or  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  fpend  all  they  can  upon  them,  even 
to  fell  an  indifferent  large  elephant’s  tooth, 
for  ftrong  liquor,  which  they  will  drink  out 
before  they  part,  and  fometimes  before  they 
go  out  of  the  fhip.  If  they  fancy  one  has 
got  a  mouthful  more  than  another,  and  they 
are  half  drunk,  they  will  foon  fall  a  fighting.  Love  of 
even  with  their  own  princes  or  priefts,  if  they-^'"'’”-^ 
are  of  the  club,  and  are  fo  warm  at  it,  that 
coats,  hats,  and  perukes,  or  whatever  they 
have,  is  thrown  over-board  :  for  they  take  a 
great  vanity  in  wearing  the  old  hats,  per- 
wigs,  coats,  ^c.  of  our  failors,  who  fell 
them  for  wax,  honey,  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  all  forts  of  refrcfhments.  Their  excef- 
five  greedinefs  for  ftrong  liquors,  renders 
them  fo  little  nice  and  curious  in  the  choice 
of  them,  that  tho’  mixt  with  half  water, 
and  fometimes  a  little  SpaniPo  foap  put  into 
it  to  give  it  a  froth  to  appear  of  proof,  by 
the  feurrt  it  makes,  they  like  it,  and  praife  it 
as  much  as  the  beft  and  pureft  brandy,  and 
do  all  they  can  to  have  a  ftock  of  it. 

Tho’  the  moft  taking  method  there,  in 
order  to  have  a  good  trade  with  thofe  Blacks, 
is  to  treat  them  with  ftrong  liquors  ;  yet 
they  expedl  their  Daffy  or  prefent,  like 
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Barbot.  the  ^taqua-Blacks  ;  and  if  asked  to  drink 
before  we  give  every  man  his  Dajfy^  they 
hth^jlJes  touch  a  drop.  And  if  we  happen 

to  ftay  fometimes  too  long  before  we  give 
it,  they  boldly  ask  whether  we  imagine  they 
will  drink  for  nothing.  Tho’  this  be  im¬ 
pertinent,  whofoever  will  traffick  there  muft 
humour  them,  or  he  fhall  not  fee  one  tooth 
brought  aboard  ;  but  muft  bear  patiently 
with  all  their  ridiculous  ways.  It  is  true,  *tis 
a  pradlice  among  them  alfo  to  make  us  pre- 
fents  at  our  firft  arrival,  and  that  perhaps 
may  be  the  occafion  of  their  asking  fo 
boldly  for  a  return  from  us,  and  fay  they 
will  take  theirs  back  again  ;  which  they  alfo 
perform »  if  what  is  prefented  them  is  not 
worth  more  than  theirs.  Another  thing  to 
be  obferved  there,  alfo,  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
fo  extremely  flow  in  dealing,  that  they  will 
fometimes  haggle  a  whole  day  in  felling  of 
one  tooth,  and  go  away  five  or  fix  times  be¬ 
fore  they  can  conclude  a  bargain. 

They  are  commonly  tall,  robuft,  and 
well-fhaped  men,  very  poorly  drefled,  fome 
few  with  failors  old  coats,  fiiirts,  breeches, 
and  all  other  old  clothes,  and  think  them- 
felves  very  fine  in  them,  and  therefore  are 
willing  to  buy  fuch  of  our  men,  for  any 
thing  they  have  ;  but  generally  their  only 
clothing  is  a  poor  wretched  clout  tied  about 
their  waift,  made  either  of  a  piece  of  mat, 
or  of  bark  flax  *,  which  laft  they  call  Ma- 
tomhe :  others  wear,  inftead  of  it  fome, 
monkeys-fkins,  or  thofe  of  fome  other  wild- 
beaft,  faftening  to  the  middle  of  it  a  fmall 
brafs  tinkling  bell,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
body  naked. 

Both  fexes  go  always  bare-headed,  the 
females  twift  their  hair  after  a  ftrange  man¬ 
ner.  Some  of  the  men  wear  a  kind  of 
brimm’d  cap,  or  hat  of  bark,  large  flat 
thread,  or  rufhes  ;  and  others,  again,  adorn 
their  heads  with  a  circle  of  feathers  faftned 
to  a  wire,  which  ferves  them  inftead  of  a 
bonnet. 

A  peculiar,  but  ftrange  fancy  in  this  peo¬ 
ple,  is,  to  bore  their  upper  lip,  and  thruft 
into  it  a  fmall  ivory  pin,  from  the  nofe  down 
to  the  mouth:  others  fplit  the  under-lip  fo 
wide,  as  to  thruft  the  tongue  through  on  ce¬ 
remonial  occafions.  Moft  men  and  women 
Or«Awe»?/mftead  of  ear-rings,  wear  long  filver  rings  of 
three  or  four  ounces  a-piece  *,  others  in  lieu 
thereof,  have  pieces  of  a  flat  thin  wood,  as 
broad  as  the  hand  ;  or  goats  horns,  or  ivory 
rings. 

They  adorn  their  fkin  in  moft  parts  of 
the  body,  and  juft  round  one  of  their  eyes, 
with  tears  in  mai  7  fantaftical  figures,  which 
they  paint  with  a  ftufl  compofed  of  feveral 
ingredients,  foak’  ,.  in  the  juice  of  a  fort  of 
wood  called  the^  To.oel  and  obferve  nicely 
to  paint  a  W'  ite  circle  round  one  eye,  and  a 
yellow  one ’about  the  other,  daubing  their 


faces  on  each  fide  with  two  or  three  long 
ftreaks  of  the  fame  colours,  each  ftreak  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  other. 

Many  of  them,  befides  a  mat  about  their 
middle,  wear  a  leather  girdle  of  a  buffalo’s 
fkin  in  the  hair,  with  a  bark  thread,  and 
hang  to  it  a  broad  fhort  knife,  as  the  figures 
demonftrate  and  when  they  go  a  walking, 
or  on  a  journey,  every  man  hangs  his  fword 
or  ponyard  at  his  fide.  ' 

Some  hang  about  their  necks  little  round  Plate 
boxes,  wherein  are  contained  their  Grigns 
or  charms,  which  they  will  never  allow  any 
man  to  touch,  nor  fhew  them  upon  any  ac¬ 
count. 

The  women  wear  over  the  clout  a  fort 
of  fhort  apron,  hanging  down  before,  and 
load  their  arms  and  legs  with  large  thick 
iron,  copper,  or  tin-rings,  of  the  country  j 

make,  which  they  work  pretty  handfomly.  ! 

They  befmear  their  bodies  with  elephants  or  ] 

buffaloe’s  fat,  and  a  fort  of  red  colour,  as  the  !' 

men  do  likewife  ;  which  makes  them  ftink  ! 

fo  abominably,  efpecially  the  women,  that 
there  is  no  coming  near  them,  without  turn- 
ing  a  man’s  ftomach  ;  and  yet  they  fell  their 
favours  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  any  of  the  i 

meaneft  European  failors,  for  a  forry  knife, 
or  fome  fuch  trifle,  of  no  value. 

Their  houfes  are  all  built  of  the  fame  ma-  j 

terials  as  the  king’s,  above  mention’d. 

As  to  their  fubfiftance,  it  is  likely  they  I 

depend  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fifhery,  and  * 

do  not  feem  much  to  mind  tillage ;  nor  is  ! 

there  any  corn  or  Indian  wh/at,  at  leaft  that  ; 

we  can  fte,  in  the  fpace  of  ground  that  is 
commonly  frequented  by  Europeans^  neither  ' 

does  that  part  of  the  country  look  to  be  very 
fertile,  or  fit  to  produce  corn,  or  other 
fruits. 

Their  ordinary  eatables,  are  potatoes  and 
yams,  either  boil’d  or  roafted,  with  fome 
other  forts  of  roots  and  fmall  beans,  but  in 
no  great  plenty  ;  and  inftead  of  bread,  bana¬ 
nas  roafted.  They  have  a  great  plenty 
thofe,  and  fome  eat  them  with  fugar  or  ho¬ 
ney,  mixed  and  dreffed  with  roafted  ele¬ 
phants,  buffaloes,  or  monkeys  flefh .  They 
alfo  eat  fifh,  dry’d  in  the  fun,  with  bananas 
and  fugar.  ; 

They  lie  flat  down  on  the  ground  at  their 
meals,  and  fave  their  meat  in  earthen  veffels, 
or  platters;  only  the  principal  perfons  among  I 

them  have  it  in  pewter  bafons,  bought  of  us : 
and  none  of  them  drink  till  fome  time  after 
they  have  eaten,  when  commonly  every  one 
fwallows  a  large  pot  of  water,  or  palm-wine, 
or  of  a  particular  liquor  which  they  call  Me- 
lajjo^  made  of  honey  and  water,  which  taftes 
much  like  our  metheglin ;  and  none  drink 
without  fpilling  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the 
ground,  for  his  idol. 

If  we  may  credit  fome  of  them,  they  have 
a  cuftom,  quite  unknown  to  or  pradis’d  by 

any 
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any  other  nation  of  Guinea  ;  which  is,  that  a 
man  marries  his  own  mother,  daughter  or 
fifter,  without  any  fcruple,  they  not  accoun¬ 
ting  it  inceftuous  and  monihrous.  This 
barbarous  cullom  was  yet  more  in  pradlice 
among  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Feru^  and 
other  Indian  nations  of  South  and  North- 
America^  to  cohabit  with  their  proper 
daughters,  fifters,  nieces,  and  other  near 
relations  ;  and  the  Tncas  of  Peru^  tho’  more 
polite,  ufed  to  marry  their  fifters  or  neareft 
kin,  in  order  to  preferve  their  pretended 
noble  defcent  from  the  fun  and  moon. 

Government. 

S  to  the  government  at  Gahon^  it  feems 
by  the  fmall  refpeft  they  fhew  each  o- 
ther,  that  every  free  perfon  lives  there  for 
himfelf,  without  any  regard  for  king  or 
chiefs,  neither  have  thofe  dignified  perfons 
any  ftiew  of  ftate  or  grandeur  i  for  the  king 
follows  the  trade  of  a  black-fmith,  to  get  his 
living,  being  like  his  fubjedls  very  poor,  and 
is  not  afham’d  to  hire  his  wives  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  to  the  Europeans. 

However,  on  occafion  of  a  foreign  war, 
it  feems  they  are  obliged  to  aflift  him  ;  and 
being  a  turbulent  fort  of  people,  have  often 
the  opportunity  to  exert  their  bravery.  For 
'oor  kings.  Home  time  fince,  the  king  of  Pongo  had  a  war 
with  him  of  cape  Lope  Gonzalves.^  enter’d  his 
country  in  arms,  fought  and  routed  him  and 
his  forces,  and  return’d  to  Gabon  loaded  with 
booty,  confifting  of  teeth,  flaves,  and  bees¬ 
wax,  taken  at  OUbatta,  the  refidence  of  that 
king. 

Puff’d  up  with  this  fuccefs,  he  thought  of 
nothing  lefs  in  a  fecond  irruption  into  Oli- 
batta.^  than  to  deftroy  that  country,  and  to 
make  a  flave  of  the  king  j  when  the  Hollan¬ 
ders.,  always  attentive  to  what  may  prejudice 
their  affairs  in  the  Ethiopian  gulph,  guef- 
fing  at  the  defign  of  Mani-Pongo^  to  wafte 
the  country  of  cape  Lopez.,  interpofed 
in  time,  and  made  an  accommodation  be¬ 
twixt  them,  fo  that  a  peace  enfu’d,  and 
both  nations  ever  fince  have  lived  in  amity. 

Having  concluded  that  peace,  Mani- 
Pongo  led  his  forces  towards  the  Cama- 
rones.,  who  had  formerly  affronted  him,  and 
his  fubjedts,  and  caufed  fifty  or  fixty  large 
canoes  to  be  carried  by  land,  the  better  to 
profecute  that  war  ;  wherein  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  that  after  having  burnt  all  the  ha¬ 
bitations,  and  got  a  large  booty  of  flaves 
and  teeth,  he  turned  immediately  to  the 
lands  of  the  Ambozes.,  who  were  his  enemies 
alfo,  and  made  them  feel  all  the  cruelties 
an  infolent  conqueror  can  exercife  againft  a 
weak  enemy.  After  this,  he  marched  a- 
gainft  other  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
he  ferved  in  the  fame  manner,  and  returned 
home,  loaded  with  a  confiderable  booty, 
leaving  a  great  dread  of  him  amongft  all 
V  o  L.  V, 


about  him,  for  his  courage  and  power  iflARBor. 
which  has  rendered  him  fo  formidable,  that 
none  of  them  will  refufe  any  thing  he  re¬ 
quires  of  them. 

This  Mani-Pongo  has  appointed  an  offi-Magi- 
cer  in  each  village,  or  diftrift  of  his  little/^^^^-f  A 
dominions,  whofe  title  is  Chave-Pongo^  Q^'^tllages, 
Ponfo.y  to  adminifter  juftice  among  the  in¬ 
habitants*,  and  he  is  therefore  fomewhat  bet¬ 
ter  regarded  by  the  people,  who  ufually 
wait  on  him  refpedtfully  every  morning,  to 
wifh  him  well ;  being  before  him  on  their 
knees,  and  clapping  their  hands,  fay,  Fino.^ 

Fino.^  Fino.,  that  is,  well  be  it  to  you. 

Wild  Beasts. 

EFORE  I  come  to  their  religious 
worfhip,  I  ftiall  obferve  that  the  land 
about  this  river  incredibly  abounds  in  wild 
beafts,  efpecially  elephants,  buffaloes  and 
boars. 

Elephants  are  often  feen  there  a  mile  or 
two  within  land,  or  fometimes  along  the 
river-fide,  about  Sandy-Pointy  walking  gent¬ 
ly  towards  the  faid  point  *,  but  if  purfued  by 
men,  they  retire  at  a  full  trot  to  the  woods. 
However,  it  is  not  advifeable  for  us  Europe¬ 
ans  to  engage  in  fuch  a  chace  with  too  few 
hands,  tho’  provided  with  good  6re-arms, 
and  never  fo  bold  and  refolute ;  becaufe  it 
is  very  rare  that  two  or  three  ffiot  bring 
down  the  monftrous  beaft :  for,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  the  defcription  of  the  Gold-Coajl, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  a  great  number 
of  men  well  armed  have  enough  to  do  to 
conquer  that  creature,  unlefs  fome  acciden¬ 
tal  ball  hits  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  ear.  I 
have  there  alfo  obferved,  that  this  animal, 
when  provoked  to  excefs,  is  very  terrible 
and  furious  *,  otherwife  it  is  not  much  to  be 
dreaded,  being  of  that  temper  as  to  let  men 
it  meets  accidentally  in  its  way  pafs  by,  at 
fome  little  diftance  without  difturbance. 
Travellers  have  fometimes  found  the  fkele- 
tons  of  elephants  in  the  midft  of  woods,  fome 
entire  with  the  teeth  to  their  heads,  weigh¬ 
ing  both  together  fixty  or  feventy  pounds  *, 
the  fore-legs  three,  the  hind  four  foot  long  ; 
and  the  head  four  foot  or  more :  which 
fhews  how  large  thefe  creatures  are  in  that 
part  of  Guinea. 

There  is  another  chace  of  much  lefs  dan- 
ger  and  of  very  good  fport,  which  is  that  of 
the  wild  boar.  Thofe  creatures  go  about 
two  or  three  hundred  in  a  herd,  and  if  met 
by  men  that  fet  upon  them,  run  away  fo 
fwiftly,  that  they  can  hardly  be  overtaken, 
and  fo  get  out  of  reach  among  the  woods  *, 
but  one  or  more  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
reft,  and  fo  more  eafily  be  fet  on  and  (hot 
down  in  the  thickets,  and  they  are  very  fweet 
agreeable  food. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  number  of  red  buffa-  Buf aloes, 
loes,  with  ftrait  horns  extended  backwards, 
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Barbot.  about  the  fize  of  an  ox ;  which  when  they 
run,  feem  to  be  lame  behind,  but  are  very 
fwifc,  and  which,  as  the  natives  report, 
when  they  are  fhot  and  not  mortally  woun¬ 
ded,  fly  immediately  at  the  man  that  has 
mifs’d  his  fhot,  and  kill  him.  The  flefh  of 
buffaloes  is  tar  better  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  elephants,  tho’  the  natives  value 
the  latter  above  it. 

Thefe  animals  alfo  keep  in  herds  of  an 
hundred  or  more  together  and  when  a  par¬ 
cel  of  them  is  fet  upon  by  hunters,  and  half 
a  fcore  bullets  fly  without  hurting  any  of 
them,  they  all  tfand  flill,  looking  angrily 
on  the  men,  but  feldom  do  any  more. 

The  Blacks  are  very  wary  in  hunting  of 
buffaloes,  to  prevent  mifehief.  When  they 
have  obferved  where  thofe  animals  lie  in 
the  evening,  they  place  themfelves  on  a  high 
tree,  and  as  foon  as  a  buffaloe  appears,  fhoot 
at  him  from  thence.  If  they  perceive  it  is 
kill’d  by  the  fliot,  they  come  down  from  the 
tree,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  other  men 
carry  it  off.  But  if  the  fhot  has  not  killed 
it  outright,  they  fit  ftill,  and  keep  out  of 
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danger.  And  thus  they  deftroy  many,  and 
eat  the  flefh,  which  is  good  and  fat,  as  I 
have  obferved  before  thofe  beads  com¬ 
monly  feeding  in  the  meadow  -  ground, 
which  is  about  the  Sand-Pointy  aforefaid. 

Religion. 

S  to  the  religion  of  the  GabonSy  they  are 
all  moft  grofs  and  very  fuperftitious  pa¬ 
gans,  and  have,befides  their  or  charms, 

as  great  a  number  of  idols  as  any  other  na¬ 
tion  before  fpoken  of ;  to  whom  they  attri¬ 
bute  very  great  power,  and  accordingly 
pray  to  and  make  offerings,  each  as  his  fancy 
diftates  :  but  how,  and  in  what  manner 
they  dire6l  their  religious  fervice,  or  what 
figure  and  form  their  idols  are  made  after,  I 
have  not  heard,  but  fuppofe  it  to  belike 
what  has  been  already  obferved  of  the  other 
Guineansy  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea 
of  it. 

Their  language  is  much  the  fame  as  at 
cape  Lope  GonzalveSy  of  which  country  I 
fhall  now  give  a  fliort  defeription,  as  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Gabon. 


A  Defeription  of  the 


CHAP.  X. 

Defeription  of  the  coaftyfrom  Rio  de  Gabon  to  cape  Lope  Gonzalves.  Ju 
accou7it  of  that  cape.  Cam-wood.  Dhe  king  ajzd  prince  of  the  cape.  T iwns 
and  ^jillages.  fhe  natives^  religion^  &c. 


Description  of  the  Coast. 

H  E  fea-coaft  from  the  fouth  point  of 
Rio  de  Gahoris  mouth,  is  low  and  woody, 
as  has  been  obferved  before,  and  runs  fouth 

Btxens  white  downs,  called  Los  Sernijfos  ; 

which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Portuguefe 
into  Fanais-Pequenosy  the  firft  coming  from 
Gabon  river,  and  Fanais-Grandesy  the  far- 
thefl:  which  extend  foutherly  to  near  Angra 
de  Nazaret.  The  Enfiijh  call  thefe  downs 
after  the  Portuguefey  Little  and  great  white 
Cliffs  i  and  the  Dutch y  Kleyne  andgroote  Kli- 
pen  y  and  fome  tVittehoech 

There  is  a  bank  of  fand  of  a  (harp  trian¬ 
gular  form  jutting  out  to  fea,  fome  leagues 
weft  ward,  betwixt  both  Fanaisy  or  downs;  on 
the  north-fide  of  which,  is  four  and  three,  and 
on  the  fouth  three  and  two  fathom  water,  be¬ 
tween  the  bank  and  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  of  it, 
called  French-Banky  being  almoft  as  low  as 
the  furface  of  the  water  abou:  it,  and  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Engli/h  chart,  exactly  weft  of 
the  bay  of  Nazaret, 

From  the  fouth  hoeck  of  Fanais  Grandes, 
the  coaft  to  Olihatta  piver,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  cape  LopCy  extends  fouth  by  eaft, 
and  at  about  a  league  and  half  from  fhore, 
mtph  of  has  thirteen  and  twelve  fathom  water  ;  hut 
vgteron  nearer  the  land,  fix,  five,  and  four  fathom, 

the  coaft. 


without  any  danger,  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  failing  along  the  coaft  of  the  Bight,  ! 
which  is  done  to  get  a  land-wind  in  the  night, 
and  a  fea-wind  in  the  day-time  ;  and  the  fame 
at  cape  Lope.  j 

The  tide  coming  out  of  this  cape,  {htssettin£ 
fouth  and  weft  ;  fouth  in  Marchy  April,  tided 

May,  along  the  coaft,  which  very  much  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  navigation  acrofs  the  equinoflial, 
in  thofe  parts ;  for  at  that  time  it  is  very  rare 
for  the  tide  about  the  cape  to  fet  northward, 
as  it  happens  now  and  then,  in  Auguft  and 
September y  which  is  imputed  to  the  foutherly 
winds,  forcing  it  to  the  north,  the  frefti 
coming  conftantly  out  of  the  great  river 
Zaircy  tho’  diftant  from  this  cape  near  an  ' 
hundred  leagues,  fouth-eaft  by  fouth.  i 

From  Olibatta  river,  in  the  bottom  ofoiibatta 
the  bay  of  cape  Lopey  the  mouth  of  which  river  an 
river  lies  in  one  degree  eighteen  minutes  of^'*)'* 
fouth  latitude  ;  the  land  turns  fnort  to 
north-weft,  for  about  eight  leagues,  a  dired 
courfe,  in  the  nature  of  a  narrow,  flat,  low 
peninfula,  fcarce  two  leagues  broad  in  its 
largeft  part,  and  growing  gradually  nar¬ 
rower  as  it  approaches  the  point  or  head,  at 
north-weft  ;  which  is  th'.  famous  cape  Lope 
Gonzn’veSy  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak  at  large 
prefer  dy,  and  which  with  the  eaftern-land 
oppofitc  to  it,  called  Angra  de  Nazaret, 

and 
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and  the  adjacent  coaft  at  fouth,  and  Ibuth 
fouth-eafi',  makes  the  bay  of  Olihatta’,  the 
principal  town  of  the  country  of  the  king 
of  cape  Lope^  commonly  fo  called,  by  all 
European  fea-fiiring  nations. 

’  The  coafb  of  this  bay  from  Angra  de  Na¬ 

zareth  to  the  north- eaft  point  of  Rio  de  Oli- 
hatiUh  is  covered  with  a  large  bank,  which 
as  it  draws  near  the  river  grows  broader, 
till  it  comes  to  the  channel  of  its  mouth, 
and  beyond  the  fame  channel  extends  again 
to  the  Ihore,  north-weft  of  the  fame  river. 
The  road.  The  ufual  road  for  fhips  of  burden  to 
anchor  in,  is  in  fifty  minutes  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  eaft  by  fouth  of  the  cape,  juft  within 
the  ppint  for  though  the  land  of  the  cape 
is  very  low  and  flat,  tall  fliips  may  without 
any  danger  come  clofe  up  to  the  point  in 
deep  v/ater,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  flat  low  lands,  where  generally  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  lhallow  in  proportion  to  the  lownefs 
of  the  land,  except  in  this  place.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  about  a  league  and  half 
eaft  north-eaft  to  feaward  of  the  cape,  there 
is  a  fhoai  or  bank,  but  fo  cut  off  from 
the  point  of  the  cape,  that  it  leaves  a  very 
large  channel,  fifty  fathom  deep. 

Bangers  to  There  are  alfo  very  uneven  grounds  about 
ieavoided.iYiQ  bay  and  moving  finds,  which  if  a  fhip 
fhould  happen  to  touch  upon,  may  en¬ 
danger  it ;  and  therefore  failors  ought  to 
keep  continually  foundii'g,  either  as  they 
go  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  :  but  when  they  have  once  brought  the 
cape  to  bear  weft,  they  are  paft  thofe  dan¬ 
gers,  and  the  bottom  is  found. 

The  country  all  round  the  bay,  a  great 
way  inland,  is  fwampy  ground,  fcarce  paflfa- 
ble  on  foot. 

Cape  I. ope  Gonzalves 
H  E  cape  in  failing  by  it,  at  about  five 
leagues  diftance  weft,  Ihows  like  a  low 
fiat  ifland,  being  in  reality  a  long  narrow 
peninfula,  ftretching  out  feveral  leagues  to 
lea  from  the  continent  j  which  is,  as  well  as 
the  peninfula,  low,  flat  and  fwampy,  all  o- 
ver  wooded,  as  appears  by  the  profped; 
Plate  23.  thereof  in  the  print  here  adjoined.  It  had 
the  name  of  Cabo  de  Lope  Gonzalves ,  from 
the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  difeovered  it,  and 
lies  in  fifty  five  minutes  of  fouth  latitude. 
Refort  of  Near  it  is  a  hamlet  of  about  twenty  houfes 
Rips.  Qj.  cottages,  inhabited  by  a  fmall  number 
of  B'acks,  only  whilft  any  fliip  is  in  the 
road  to  attend  the  trade  *,  but  it  is  very  rare 
to  fee  no  fhip  there,  and  very  often  there 
are  feveral  together,  a  great  number  refor- 
ting  thitiier  every  year,  either  to  provide  ne- 
ceflaries,  or  to  wafti  or  tallow,  in  order  to 
profecute  their  voyage  to  America  or  Europe ^ 
or  elfe  back  to  the  Gold  Coajl  of  Guinea,  as 
the  coaft  trading  veflels  ufe  commonly 
to  do  :  but  of  ail  Europeans,  the  Dutch 


are  moft  frequently  there,  for  the  above-  Barbot. 
mentioned  purpofes. 

All  fhips  that  arrive  there  ufually  what  the 
fome  guns,  to  give  notice  of  their  coming  cape  af- 
to  the  inland  people,  who  immediately 
pair  to  the  cape  from  Olihatta,  and  other 
inland  places  to  trade,  or  to  fell  fuch  ne- 
ceflaries  as  they  have,  which  are  wood  for 
fuel,  frefh  water  and  fome  provifions. 

The  natives  knowing  how  many  fhips  refort 
thither  yearly,  continually  keep  good  ftore 
of  wood  ready  cut,  near  the  cape,  being 
billets  about  two  foot  long,  and  fell  a  boat¬ 
load  thereof  for  one  bar  of  iron,  or  at  the 
deareft  time  give  a  fathom  of  it  for  the 
faid  price.  The  frefh  water  is  taken  and 

of  a  large  muddy  pond,  lying  very  near 
the  cape.  It  keeps  fweet  and  frefh  at  fea  ; 
and  is  accounted  by  many  fea-faring  perfons 
much  wholefomer  than  that  at  St.  fhome, 
or  even  at  the  Princess  ifland. 

Every  fhip  is  to  pay  a  certain  duty  ioc  Brntp paid. 
anchorage,  and  for  wooding  and  watering, 
but  of  no  great  value,-  to  xhtChave-Ponfo, 
or  chief  of  the  little  village  at  the  cape. 

It  does  not  exceed  four,  five  or  fix  knives, 
and  a  bottle  or  two  of  malt-fpirits,  or  com¬ 
mon  brandy,  and  that  rather  out  of  civility 
than  any  thing  elfe,  according  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  fhip  *,  for  they  might  eafily  fur- 
nifli  themfelves  with  wood  and  water  by 
force :  but  befides,  that  the  Blacks  are  fatis- 
fied  with  fo  little  as  I  have  mentioned  for 
the  permifTion  of  wooding  and  watering, 
it  may  be  inconvenient  for  other  fhips  co¬ 
ming  after  them  on  the  fame  account. 

Thofe  fhip’s  crews,  which  are  provided  0/ 
with  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  may  there  eafily.^- 
catch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  good  fea-fifh, 
whereof  vaft  fhoals  are  daily  feen  in  the  bay  ; 
infomuch,  that  at  one  fingle  eaft  of  a  net, 
they  often  take  as  much  as  will  load  a  fmall 
boat.  They  may  alfo  refrefh  themfelves 
with  oyfters  hanging  at  the  boughs  of  long 
ranges  of  mangrove  trees,  bordering  the 
fhore  of  the  bay,  and  in  it  are  great  numbers 
of  crocodiles  and  fea-horfes. 

The  provifions  fliips  may  be  fupplied 
with  there,  are  fowl,  hogs,  buffaloes,  ba¬ 
nanas,  potatoes  and  yams  j  befides  the  fifh 
aforefaid,  and  Piemento  de  Raho,  or  long 
pepper  and  purflain. 

The  great  number  of  fhips  I  have  faid 
reforts  thither  yearly,  makes  a  pretty  brifk 
trade  for  cam- wood,  bees-wax,  honey  and 
elephant’s-teeth  ;  of  which  laft,  a  fliip  may 
fometimes  purchafe  three  or  four  thoufand  ^ 
weight  of  good  large  ones,  and  fometimes 
more,  and  there  is  always  abundance  of 
wax :  all  which  Europeans  purchafe  for 
knives  called  bofmans,  iron-bars,  beads, 
old  fheets,  brandy,  malt-fpirits  or  rum  j 
axes  *,  the  fhells  call’d  Cauris ;  annabas, 
copper-bars,  brafs-bafons,  from  eighteen- 

pence 
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Barbot.  pence  to  two  fhillings  a* piece  ;  fire-locks, 
mulkets,  powder,  ball,  fmall-lhot,  67’c. 

C  A  M  -  W  O  O  D.. 

H  E  cam-wood  is  the  king’s  peculiar 
trade  there,  and  all  fold  by  him,  at 
about  twenty  five  or  thirty  fhillings  tun, 
according  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  goods 
given  for  it  in  Europe^  and  fometimes  not 
above  twenty  fliillings  per  tun  ;  he  under¬ 
taking  to  provide  by  a  certain  time  forty 
or  fifty  tun  thereof,  provided  we  lend  him 
axes  and  fiws  to  cut  it  down,  eighteen  o»* 
twenty  leagues  up  the  river  of whence 
he  conveys  it  at  his  own  charge  to  the  fea- 
fide  :  the  country  thereabouts  having  large 
forefts  of  that  fort  of  wood,  the  bell 
whereof  is  that  which  grows  on  fwampy 
grounds,  being  very  hard,  ponderous,  and 
of  the  beft  red  ;  whereas,  that  which  grows 
on  high  dry  grounds  is  much  lighter  and 
paler.  The  better  fort  of  it,  is  at  London 
efteemed  near  as  good  as  the  Sberhro  cam¬ 
wood. 

King  and  Prince  of  Cape  Lope. 

R  O  IVI  the  village  at  the  cape  to  the 
town  of  Olihatta^  where  prince  Lhomas, 
foil  to  the  king  of  cape  Lope  refides,  is  a- 
boLit  fix  leagues  by  land,  there  being  feveral 
cottages  and  hamlets  of  the  natives  in  the 
fpace  between  thofe  two  places,  on  the  pen- 
infula ;  and  from  that  prince’s  habitation 
to  the  king’s  ufual  refidence,  is  five  or  fix 
leagues  more  up  the  inland,  but  gone  on 
the  river  in  canoes. 

Theprince's  That  prince  is  a  tall  well-fhaped  Blacky 

drefs.  about  thirty  eight  or  forty  years  of  age,  by 
the  natives  call’d  Save-PongOy  who  in  his 
deportment  before  ftrangers  affedts  a  co¬ 
mical  air  of  grandeur,  commonly  drefiing 
himfelf  in  a  piece  of  calico  ffriped  white 
and  blue,  wound  feveral  times  about  his 
body  •,  his  neck,  arms  and  legs,  adorned 
with  firings  of  fhells  and  little  bones  painted 
red,  and  his  face  often  befmear’d  with  a  white 
fort  of  compofition. 

His  cour-  In  honour  to  luch  Europeans  as  vifit  him, 

^ftramers.  advance  fom^e  diftance  from  his  houfe 

to  meet  them,  leaning  on  four  or  five  of 
his  wives,  and  attended  by  feveral  Blacks^ 
armed  with  javelins  and  fire-locks,  which  they 
fire  now  and  then  very  confufedly,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  drummers  and  trumpeters,  before 
whom  are  feveral  colours  and  ftandards  of 
die  Dutch.  In  this  manner  he  meets  the 
ut anger,  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  his  houfe  or  palace,  fits  down 
there  with  the  vifitant  by  his  fide,  and  en¬ 
tertains  him  the  beft  he  is  able,  in  broken 
ortMgueJe ;  difcourfing  about  the  nation 
he  belongs  to  in  Europe^  always  exprefling 
efteem  for  the  king  or  gover¬ 
nors  thereof,  and  offering  to  drink  their 


health  in  palm-wine-,  which  when  he  does, 
fometimes  in  a  cryftal-glafs,  or  any  other 
veffel,  all  the  natives  about  him,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  being  no  fmall  number  uponfuch  occa- 
fions,  liftup  their  right  hands,  and  hold  them 
fo  long  as  he  is  drinking,  obferving  a  pro¬ 
found  filence  ;  after  which,  the  drummers 
and  trumpeters  found  and  beat,  whilft  the 
foldiers  give  a  volley  of  their  fife-arms  : 
and  then,  to  divert  the  ftranger,  bothmuf- 
queteers  and  fpearmen  run  about  fhouting 
and  howling  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  frightful 
to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it. 

This  ceremony  is  pradifed  every  rime  the 
king  drinks  a  health  ;  and  then  the  king 
retires  into  his  houfe,  leaving  the  foreigner 
with  thole  perfons  that  concluded  him 
from  the  fea  to  his  palace  ;  which  is  by 
thofe  people  call’d  Galli-paitay  as  is  that 
of  the  king  of  Bongo  at  Gabon. 

Towns  and  Villages. 

^  H  E  town  where  the  king  refides,  con- 7-^, 
fifts  of 'about  three  hundred  ho u fes,  ron7«. 
made  of  bul-rufiies,  wreathed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  GaboUy  and  like  them 
covered  with  palm-tree  leaves,  wherein  are 
lodged  the  king’s  wives,  his  children,  his 
relations,  and  his  flaves ;  befides  fome  par-  . 
ticular  families  of  his  futyeds,  for  whom 
he  has  the  greateft  kindnefs,  which  all  to¬ 
gether  make  as  it  were  a  little  feparate 
town.  We  go  thither  in  great  canoes  up 
the  river,  all  the  country  about  being  low 
and  marfliy  ground,  not  fit  to  travel  thi¬ 
ther  by  land. 

There  are  other  townsand  villages  about  the 
country,  five  or  fix  leagues  from  each  other  ; 
the  inhabitants  whereof  living  fo  far  from  the 
fea-coaftj  and  feldom  feeing  any  EEhite  men 
in  thofe  remote  parts,  when  any  happen  to 
go  thither,  they  flock  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  places  to  fee  them,  bringing  buf¬ 
faloes  and  elephant’s-flefh  to  treat  them 
with,  as  valuing  that  above  any  food  their 
country  affords,  and  particularly  the  ele¬ 
phants.  Many  of  thofe  inland  people  not  notion  of 
being  able  to  conceive  how  the  Europeans 
fliould  happen  to  be  white  and  they  black, 
fancy  we  make  it  fo  by  art :  for  which 
reafon,  fome  of  them  rub  the  faces  of  fuch 
ftrangers  with  their  hands,  and  others  will 
ferape  their  hands  with  their  knives,  be¬ 
lieving  they  may  by  that  means  take  off 
the  artificial  white  they  imagine  -,  but  that 
remaining,  contrary  to  their  expedation, 
they  are  much  furprifed  at  the  difference 
of  complexion  between  them  and  us,  till 
fome  of  the  natives,  who  are  ufed  to  fee 
and  converfe  frequently  with  Europeans y  and 
who  commonly  bear  us  company  up  the 
country,  tell  them,  that  if  they  were  in 
Europey  they  would  appear  as  ftrange  to 
the  people  there,  who  are  not  ufed  to  fee 

black 
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black  faces,  as  the  JVhite  men  feem  afto- 
nifhing  to  them. 

The  Natives. 

Zoarttous  HEY  are  alfo  very  courteous  and  civil 
A  to  Europeans^  many  of  whom  having 
been  fhipwreck’d  there,  and  obliged  to  live 
a  confiderable  time  among  thole  people, 
were  all  the  while  very  lovingly  ufed  and 
fupplied  by  thofe  Blacks  with  all  forts  of 
provifions,  and  every  thing  the  country 
I  .  would  afford,  without  demanding  any  re- 
I  turn. 

I  The  fubjecls  feem  to  have  a  great  vene- 

I  ration  for  their  king,  but  we  fuppofe  it  to 

I  be  as  with  other  nations  in  thofe  parts,  more 

I  efpecially  before  grangers  :  for  at  other 

I  times,  they  are  faid  to  live  all  together,  as 

I  if  no  rank  diftinguifh’d  the  fovereign  from 

I  the  Have,  and  thofe  kinsfs  work  as  well  as 

I  their  meaneft  fubjedls ;  as  has  been  faid, 

I  fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Gabon. 

"j  This  king  of  cape  Lope^  has  Ibme  iron 

1  guns  mounted  on  carriages  before  his  palace- 

door  at  Olibatta^  bought  by  his  prede- 
I  ceffors  of  the  French.^  and  he  is  not  a  little 

proud  of  them  ;  tho’  they  are  feldom  ufed, 
either  for  want  of  fkill,  or  for  fear  of  ac¬ 
cidents. 

lorces.  I  can  give  no  good  account  of  the  nature 
and  number  of  his  forces  ;  but  confidering 
what  I  faid  before,  that  the  king  of  Pongo 
routed  him,  and  ravaged  his  country  with 
fo  fmall  a  power,  we  may  conclude  his  to 
be  inconfiderable.  When  he  fpeaks  of  them 
himfelf,  either  in  promifing  affiftance  to  a 
i  neighbour,  or  threatning  to  make  war,  he 

ufually  fays,  he  will  come  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  lances  and  fire-locks. 

For  adminiftring  of  juftice,  he  has  his 
Chave-Ponfos^  or  magiftrates,  in  every  town 
or  diftridt,  to  fee  good  order  kept :  by 
which,  and  other  circumffances  it  appears, 
that  prince  muff  have  more  than,  as  fome 
vainly  imagine,  a  fuperficial  dominion,  or 
command  over  his  people. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  author  or  tra- 
'Extent.  that  could  giv'e  a  juft  account  of 

I  the  extent  of  this  king’s  dominions,  either 

eaftward  or  fouthward  ;  however,  fince 
moft  modern  geographers  carry  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bramas.,  which  is  the  frontier  of 
the  lower  Ethiopia.,  to  the  river  Faire.,  al- 
moft  under  the  line  ;  the  kingdom  of  cape 
Lope  muft  of  confequence  be  fuppos’d  to 
reach  no  farther  fouthward  than  the  faid 
river,  or  at  fartheft  to  that  of  Fernan  Vaz, 
in  one  degree  fifty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude, 
as  fet  down  in  fome  Dutch  maps,  the  banks 
whereof  are  inhabited  by  the  people  called 
Comma.  The  neighbours  of  this  king’s 
dominions  ateaft  fouth-eaft,  are,  according 
to  fome,  the  Anzikan  people,  who  are  man- 
car  rs,  and  extend  to  the  fouth-wcft  fkirts 
V  O  L,  V. 


of  Ahijftnia.  However  it  be,  this  is  certain,  Barbot- 
that  the  king  of  cape  Lope^s  dominions  are 
not  very  great. 

More  might  be  faid  concerning  this 
prince,  as  to  his  wives,  their  manners,  and 
other  particulars  ;  but  thefe  things  being  fo 
like  what  has  been  faid  of  others,  it  is 
needlefs  to  repeat.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
add  fomething  of  the  nature  and  produ(ft 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  natives  in  general. 

They  are  commonly  tall  and  well-fhaped,  and 
as  like  thofe  of  Gabon  in  feature  and  dc- 
portment,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the 
nation  ;  but  of  a  more  courteous  temper, 
and  very  affable  to  Europeans,  to  whom 
they  all,  the  king  not  excepted,  are  very  ready 
to  tender  the  company  of  their  fineft  wives, 
if  they  feem  to  defire  it ;  looking  upon  it 
as  an  honour  to  their  wives  and  themfelves, 
as  making  no  account  of  cuckoldom  •,  and 
the  female  fex  being  generally  very  free  of 
their  bodies. 

The  common  drefsbothofmen  and  women, 
is  alfo  much  like  that  of  the  Gabon  Blacks: 
but  the  knives  the  men  ufually  carry,  have 
three  or  four  very  fharp  points  :  they  throw 
them  fo  dexteroufly,  that  which  way  fo- 
ever  they  hit,  they  certainly  ftick  ;  and 
fcarce  any  of  them  walks  abroad  without 
one  in  his  hand,  as  the  moft  ready  weapon, 
for  their  defence. 

Their  houfes  are  alfo  like  thofe  at  Gabon 
both  in  fhape  and  materials.  Their  com¬ 
mon  food  is  yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  green  Fa//. 
or  dried  filh  and  flefti ;  efpecially  that  of 
buffaloes  and  elephants. 

They  never  drink  at  meals,  and  htmg  Brinking 
all  fubdivided  into  tribes  and  families, 
the  heads  or  chiefs  whereof,  are  diftinguifli’d 
among  them,  by  the  name  or  title  of  Mavi  ; 
it  is  a  cuftom  for  the  Mavi  of  a  tribe  al¬ 
ways  to  eat  by  himfelf  alone  in  a  pewter- 
difh,  and  the  reft  of  his  family  in  wooden 
veffels.  They  fit  at  their  meals  on  mats, 
and  lie  on  them  at  night. 

Thefe,  as  well  as  the  Gabon  Blacks, 
make  no  fcruple  to  marry  their  own  mo¬ 
thers,  aunts,  daughters  or  fifters,  and  wear 
bits  of  ivory  ftuck  through  their  ears,  or 
long  rings and  fplit  their  upper-lip,  keep-C«/%. 
ing  a  little  wooden  ftick  in  the  gafh  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  clofing,  becaufe  they  are  fubjeft  to 
a  certain  diftemper  very  common  there, 
which  on  a  fudden  feizes  and  cafts  them 
into  fits,  of  fo  long  a  continuance,  and 
clofing  their  mouth  lo  faft,  that  they  would 
be  inevitably  fuffocared,  if  by  means  of 
the  fplit  at  their  upper-lip,  they  did  not 
pour  into  their  mouths  fome  of  the  juice 
of  a  certain  medicinal  herb,  which  has  the 
virtue  of  eafing  and  curing  the  difeafed  per- 
fon  in  a  very  Ihort  time. 

5  I 


Their 
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Barbot.  Their  language  differs  in  nothing,  from 
th^t  oi'  Gal  on, on\y  ftrangers  have  this  advan- 

Lan^ua^e.  caps  Lope  Blacks  can  fpeak  a 

broken  Portuguefe,  as  having  frequent  com¬ 
merce  with  many  fea- faring  men  of  that 
nation,  who  refort  thither,  from  Brazil, 
Angola,  and  the  Portuguefe  iflands  of  the 
Bight,  to  clean,  or  get  provifions,  or  trade, 
as  being  a  more  convenient  place,  and  of 
much  lefs  expence  than  at  St.  Pome,  ^  or 
Pmcf’s  iflands,  their  own  colonies.  How¬ 
ever,  becaufe  every  northern  that 

trades  there  cannot  fpeak  Portuguefe,  I  fet 
down  here  fome  few  of  the  moft  neceffary 
words  and  phrafes  of  their  language.  Si- 
oniha,  to  buy  •,  Mamimomeeau,  elephant’s 
teeth  •,  Pelingo,  iron-bar  •,  Moneilo,  linen 
cloth  ;  Jagna,  a  knife  ;  Petollo,  gun-pow¬ 
der  •,  Longo,  afhip-,  Enfienni,  wrought  pew¬ 
ter  •,  Broepuo,  bad  i  Fino,  good  ;  ^ero,  to 
afk  ;  Jango,  little  ^tendo,  go  away  ; 
Mona,  let  me  fee*,  Biaka,  let  come  •,  Coria, 
to  eat  *,  Monddllo,  a  Hollander  *,  Mockendo 
Fino,  a  fine  woman  *,  Pellie,  large  or  great  *, 
Save-pongo,  the  king  ;  Coquelle,  power ; 
Calicule,  for  Maleguette,  or  Guinea 

’Tis  hardly  to  be  believed  what  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  blue  parrots  there  is;  for  fomeiirnes 
they  fly  over  the  country  in  fuch  numbers, 
as  really  feem  to  darken  the  air :  they  foar 
not  extraordinary  high,  and  may  be  eafily 
fhot,  being  good  meat  ftew’d  or  boil’d, 
dpecially  the  young  ones  ;  which,  with  the 
bullocks  flefh,  fo  common  in  thofe  parts, 
'is  an  extraordinary  help  to  failors.  The 
latter  feed  in  Savannas,  and  other  pafture- 
grounds  about  the  woods,  where  they  fhel- 
ter  themfelves,  fom.etimes  above  a  thouland 
in  a  herd.  To  kill  them  they  get  to  the 
windward  ofthe  herd,  in  the  night-time,  and 
affault  them  juft  at  break  of  day,  (hooting 
among  them  ;  for  if  they  have  the  wind, 
they  will  run  into  the  woods.  This  fort  of 
cattle  is  fmaller  than  at  Caho-Verde  ;  their 
horns  no  more  than  round  ftumps,  like  the 
Alder n-ey  cows,  on  the  coaft  of  Hogue. 

The  days  and  nights  are  generally  of  an 
equal  length,  except  at  the  time  the  fun 
comes  to  the  tropicks,  when  they  differ 
about  half  an  hour. 

Extreme  The  winter  or  bad  feafon  commences  in 

heat.  April,  2ind\2L{ksi\\\  September,  during  which 
time,  tho’  it  rains  continually,  the  heat  is 
yet  almoft  intolerable,  and  fo  extreme,  that 
the  foil  is  fcarce  wet,  and  the  ftones  almoft 
as  hot  as  fire. 

1  he  ufual  weapons  for  war,  are  bows  and 
arrows,  javelins  pointed  with  iron,  and 
ftiields  ot  bulrufhes,  five  foot  long,  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  for  the  generality  ;  and  fome 
few  ufe  mulkets.  When  their  army  takes 
the  field,  the  women  attend  their  hufbands, 
and  carry  their  weapons,  till  the  time  they 
meet  the  enemy,  and  then  deliver  them  to 


the  foldiers.  Their  drums  are  made  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  at  the  Gold  Coaft,  wide 
at  the  upper  end,  and  pointed  at  the  other. 

Thus  they  make  war  by  land  or  by  water, 
and  to  that  effect  they  always  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  long  large  canoes  ready, 
which  they  row  like  the  Sierra-Leona  Blacks, 
ftanding  up  in  them.  They  ufe  great  in¬ 
humanities  towards  their  enemies,  when  they 
get  the  upper  hand.  Formerly  they  ufed 
to  eat  them,  but  ever  fince  the  Europeans 
buy  ftaves  at  Guirea,  they  are  fatisfiedwith 
felling  their  prifoners  of  war,  inftead  of 
deftroying  them,  as  finding  it  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  tho’  they  have  commonly  but  i 

few  to  difpofe  of;  but  before  they  are  fold,  I 

they  make  them  feel  the  effedts  of  their  ha-  j 

tred,  in  abufes  and  blows,  after  an  inhuman  | 

manner.  ‘ 

Religion. 

HOSE  Blacks  feem  fomewhat  more 
rational  in  their  religious  woi  fhip  than5«»,  moon 
all  the  others  I  have  feen  ;  for  tho’  they 
have  all  their  idols,  as  well  as  thefe,  ^ 

they  feem  to  entertain  a  nearer  idea  of  the 
deity,  in  worfhipping,  as  feveral  of  them 
do,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  as 
natural  gods  ;  and  as  to  the  earth,  they  ac¬ 
count  it  a  profanation  to  fpit  on  the  ground. 

Some  there  arc,  who  adore  certain  high 
lofty  trees,  and  the  reafon  they  give  for  it 
is,  that  they  are  beholden  to  the  earth  and 
trees  for  affording  them  all  manner  of 
eatables  for  their  fubfiftance,  by  the  help 
and  influences  of  the  two  glorious  luminaries 
of  heaven  ;  which  befides,  continually  light 
them. 

When  firft  their  country  was  difeovered, 
they  took  the  Portuguefe  fhips,  appearing 
at  a  diftance,  with  their  fails  abroad,  for 
large  birds,  with  wide  fpreading  wings,  and 
the  guns  for  living  creatures. 

They  call  their  chief  prieft  Papa,  2,htr  nigh  prUp 
the  Portuguefe  manner  ;  when  fuch  a  one 
dies,  all  the  people,  and  the  king  himfelf, 
mourn  for  feven  days  fucceffively  ;  during 
which  time,  the  king  keeps  retired  by  him- 
felf,  and  admits  of  no  vifits  from  any  perfon 
whatever ;  after  the  expiration  thereof,  they 
bury  the  dead  Pontif,  a  vaft  croud  of  people 
affifting  at  the  funeral,  all  in  confufion  about 
the  corps. 

The  faid  high-prieft  has  always  a  bell 
hanging  over  his  (houlder,  to  (how  his  dig¬ 
nity  and  office ;  and  upon  exercifing  his 
conjurations  and  enchantments,  or  other  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  makes  a  great  noife  with 
it :  for  he  pretends  to  caufe  dry  or  wet 
weather,  fertility  or  barrennefs,  toappeafe 
the  devil,  to  foretel  future  events,  and  many 
fuch  abfurdities,  which  the  grofs  ftupid 
people  believe  he  can  perform  at  will. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  Blacks  pay  a  great  refped  to  the 
Po^tuguefe  priefts,  who  happen  to  come  to 
their  port and  will  have  fome  of  their 
cnildren  baptized  by  them,  with  a  chriftian 
name,  which  feveral  of  them  alfo  take. 
The  young  prince  Pbomas's  wife  is  baptiz’d, 
and  her  name  Antonia^  as  is  one  of  his 
fons. 

The  Portuguese  had  fome  mifiioners  there 
in  former  times,  who  inftrudted  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  chriftian  religion  ;  but  the 
air  being  very  unhealthy,  the  faid  miftioners 
either  foon  died,  or  were  forced  to  return 
home;  for  which  reafon  their  miflions  pro¬ 
duc’d  but  little  fruit,  and  the  natives  re¬ 
main  in  their  grofs  fuperftitious  paginifm, 
from  which  it  is  almoft  impoftible  tc-  with¬ 
draw  them,  unlefs  it  were  by  a  continual 
courfe  of  inftruftion,  which  might  gain 
fome  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  judicious  a- 
'  mong  them,  who  might  be  fit  to  receive 
holy  orders,  and  difperfed  throughout  the 
country,  to  teach  and  convert  the  people. 
imlts  of  I  have  before  obferved,that  Guinea  reaches 
juinea.  from  Sierra  Leona^  on  the  north,  to  Rio  de 
Camarones  on  the  fouth,  thofe  being  its  moft 
certain  and  natural  boundaries  ;  however, 
fome  fea-faring  men  will  have  it  extend 
fouthward,  to  cape ,  hofe  Gonzalves,  and 
fome  even  to  Rio  de  Fernan  Faz^  near  cape 
St.  Catherine.,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half  of 
fouth  latitude ;  which  may  properly  be 


reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  cape  Barbot. 
Lope  Gonzalves.  The  ports  and  rivers  of^i/’V'N^ 
Mixia,  or  Paradia  and  Sarnaftas.,  or  Santa- 
hacias^  places  of  little  trade,  and  only  reforted 
to  by  fome  few  fmall  Portuguefe  fhips,  lie  be¬ 
twixt  the  faid  cape  and  Rw  de  Fernan  Vaz^ 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  divide  the 
upper,  or  North  Guinea.,  from  the  lower  or 
Southern  ;  the  defeription  whereof  I  fhall 
conclude,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
four  large  iftands  in  the  Bight  of  Guinea., 
which  are,  Fernando  Po.,  Prince''^  iftand, 

St.  'To?ne  and  Annoloon.,  being  the  fubjedt  of 
the  next  chapter. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fome  authors  who  in¬ 
clude  within  the  extent  of  Guinea.,  the  coafts 
of  Loango.,  Congo  and  Angola.,  which  I  can¬ 
not  but  condemn  as  an  error.  Others  there 
are,  who  make  the  country  of  Angola  to 
commence  a  little  fouth  of  cape  Lope, 
which  in  reality  is  almoft  an  hundred  leagues 
from  it.  ■ 

I  fliall  add  fome  general  remarks  I  have 
made  upon  the  EngliJJ-j.,  French,  Po'^tuguefe 
and  Dutch  charts  I  have  by  me  of  the  coafts 
of  Guinea  ;  befides  what  I  have  already 
made,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fea-faring 
men.  The  laft  chapter  fliall  be  a  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  moft  familiar  words  of  the  four 
chief  languages  of  the  Blacks  in  North  and 
South  Guinea,  being  thofe  of  the  Jeloffs, 

FoulleSy  the  Gold  Coaji,  and  Fida  and  Andra* 
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Fernando  Po  Island. 

TH  E  iftand  of  Fernando  Po,  otherwife 
called  Ilha  Fer?nofa,  or  Beautiful  iftand, 
as  alfo  Ilha  de  Fernando  Lopes,  for  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  give  it  all  thefe  names  indifferently, 
had  the  firft  of  them  from  the  difeoverer 
of  it  in  the  year  1471.  It  Is,  astofitua- 
tion,  the  moft  northerly  of  the  four  great 
iftands  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  and  thirty 
five  or  thirty  fix  leagues  diftant  in  a  line, 
from  Bandy  point,  at  Rio-Real,  or  New 
Calabar  river  j  the  north  point  thereof  lying 
in  three  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  but 
fome  few  minutes  over.  The  length  of  it 
is  about  twelve  leagues  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  it  bears  weft:  fouth-weft:  from  Camarones 
river,  leaving  a  fpacious  fafe  channel  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  is  the  largeft  of  the  four  iftands  in  the 
gulph,  or  at  lead  as  large  as  St.  Lome,  af¬ 
fording  a  delightful  j^rofpedl  at  a  diftance, 
and  being  all  very  high  land,  is  eafily  feen 
at  a  great  diftance  at  fea. 


The  land  produces  plenty  of  Mandioca  froduB, 
roots,  rice,  tobacco,  and  many  other  fruits, 
plants  and  roots  of  the  ufual  growth  of 
Guinea.  The  Portuguefe  formerly  hadfugar 
plantations  there,  and  I  cannot  learn  why 
that  work  was  given  over  *,  but  the  ruins  of 
fome  of  their  mills  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  natives  are  a  cruel  fort  of  favage 
people,  and  feem  *’o  be  frighted  at  the  ftght 
of  any  Europeans,  that  either  by  chance  or 
necefllty  happen  to  make  the  iftand  *,  for 
few  or  none  ever  come  to  it  otherwife,  as 
being  a  place  of  no  trade.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  ruue  and  treacherous  towards  any  fuch 
ftrangers,  who  ought  therefore  to  be  cautious 
how  they  truft  them  ;  being  very  wild,  and 
divided  into  feven  tribes,  each  under  its  re- 
fpedtive  king  or  governor,  who  are  always 
at  war  among  themfelves. 
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^  R,  as  the  Portuguefe  call  it,  Ilha  do  Prin-‘ 
^  pipe,  had  its  name  from  the  Portuguefe 

prince 
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B.akbot  prince  Henry,  who,  as  I  have  taken  notice, 
in  the  introduftory  difcourfe  to  this  work, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  dil'coveries 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  tho’  fome  would 
deduce  it  from  its  revenue  having  been 
given  to  a  Portuguefe  prince,  without  na¬ 
ming  which  of  them :  but  the  firll  is  the  true 
derivation, 

Vofition.  It  was  difcover’d  about  the  year  1471, 
either  by  Snntarem  and  John  de  Efcohar,  or 
by  Fernando  Po,  and  is  feated  in  one  de¬ 
gree  fifty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  about 
thirty  four  or  thirty  five  leagues  weft  of 
cape  St.  John,  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  on 
the  continent  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  and 
about  thirty  leagues  north  of  St.  Fome,  be¬ 
ing  about  nine  leagues  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth,  high  vand  mountainous,  as  here 
Plate  23.reprefented  in  the  cut,  which  I  have  drawn 
asexaft  as  poflible,  both  the  times  I  was 
there  •,  and  may  be  feen  pretty  plainly  at 
twenty  leagues  diftance  weft,  fome  of  the 
mountains  appearing  like  rabies,  and  others 
pecked,  like  pyramids  or  fteeples. 

The  proper  road  for  fhips  to  come  to  an 
anchor  is  on  the  eaft  fide  •,  the  right  courfe 
to  it,  in  coming  from  the  weftward,  being 
to  make  clofe  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  iftand, 
and  to  pafs  through  the  channel  there  is  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  high  round  P alm-\{[^udi,  or 
Ilha  de  Caroco,  diftant  about  an  Engli/Jo  mile 
eaft  fouth-eaft  from  the  faid  fouth  cape,  or 
point.  This  P^/;77-ifland  being  extraordi¬ 
nary  high,  and  all  over  covered  with  palm- 
trees,  from  which  it  has  the  name,  may  be 
feen  at  a  great  diftance  weft,  copling  up 
like  a  hay-reek.  The  channel  is  there  fo 
deep,  that  any  ftiip  whatfoever  may  boldly 
fail  within  piftol-lhot  of  either  fhore,  with¬ 
out  apprehending  any  thing,  for  there  is 
no  bottom  found  there  with  the  lead  ;  but 
when  paft  to  theeaftwardof  the  Palm-i^znd, 
and  then  ftanding  northward,  we  find  in 
coafting  of  P- h^cA-ifland,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fathom  water,  ran:h'  ground,  mix’d 
with  ftnall  pebbles  and  ftiells,  till  we  come 
to  the  right  road  of  the  ifland,  which  is 
fomewhat  within  the  moir  >'>  of  a  bay,  facing 
eaftv'’ard,  in  juft  one  degree  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  wheie  is  only  four  or  five 
fathom  water,  oozy  ground. 

Sr^Antony  That  bay  ex  ten :  {'om  the  fouth  point, 
which  h  a  rock  near  it  at  eaft,  within  the 
land,  about  five  Englijh  nules  weft  fouth- 
weft  in  depth,  and  is  aho  u.  two  Englijh 
mile'  in  b  cadth,  at  the  louth.  Small 
veff  Is,  yacjits  and  flooDS  may  run  in  to  the 
bottom  of  witho  g  any  danger,  and  an¬ 
chor  within  h-.  f  gun-lhot  of  the  town  St. 
Antonio,  th-  ’  i.ef  oort  ■<  f  he  ifl  ind.  The 
fhorcs  ar:  gejerafty  covered  with  Urge  peb¬ 
ble  fton  s  and  in  fome  places  rocky  ;  only 
at  theboTom  of  the  bay,  f icing  the  town, 
is  a  loacious  beach,  which  at  low  water  is  a 
muddy  fand. 


tofon. 


The  town  lies  along  the  beach,  oppofite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  very 
bottom  of  it,  between  two  rivulets,  which 
run  down  from  the  adjacent  hills,  at  the  foot 
whereof  is  the  town,  and  confifts  of  about 
four  hundred  houfes,  built  with  clap-boards, 
after  the  Portuguefe  manner,  forming  two 
long  ftreets  in  a  ftrait  line,  from  one  rivu¬ 
let  to  the  other,  which  affords  a  pleafant 
profpeft,  each  ftreet  being  wide,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  woody  hills.  Moft  of  them  have 
long  balconies,  and  lattice  windows;  fo  that 
tho’  the  ftrudure  be  but  mean,  all  together 
looks  well.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  built 
after  the  fafhion  ;  thofe  people  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century  having 
pofTeffed  themfelves  of  the  iftand,  and 
planted  there  a  colony  of  their  own,  be¬ 
longing  jto  a  confiderable  merchant  of  A?n- 
Jierdam,  under  the  diredlion,  if  I  miftake 
not,  of  one  Claer  Hagen,  who,  for  its  greater 
fecurity,  had  begun  to  erecl  a  fort  on  the 
louth  point  of  the  bay  ;  but  difeord  pre¬ 
vailing  among  themfelves,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who  had  been  firft  mailers  of  it,  being 
aftifted  by  their  countrymen  of  St.  Fome, 
they  were  forc’d  to  quit  it,  and  ever  fince 
it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who  the  better  to  defend  it,  have  ac 
the  north  fide  of  the  town,  and  by  the  rivu¬ 
let  at  the  end  of  it,  built  a  little  fort  of  turf 
and  planks,  with  convenient  cazerns  for 
the  governor  and  the  garrifon  of  about 
forty  men  kept  there,  being  moft  of  them 
Portuguefe  mulattos,  with  fome  few  iron 
guns,  to  fcour  the  beach  and  landing-place  ; 
but  the  fort,  guns  and  garrifon  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  forty  condition. 

There  are  two  parifhes  in  the  town,  nvith  churchtsl 
their  refpe6live  churches,  which  are  pretty 
handfome,  for  fuch  a  place.  The  firft  and 
beft  in  the  weft  part  of  the  town,  dedicated 
to  St.  Antony,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  ; 
the  other  is  of  the  invocation  of  the  bleffed 
virgin,  called  Madre  de  Decs,  or  the  mother 
of  God,  at  the  eaft  end.  Tho’ at  fome  di¬ 
ftance,  they  are  both  in  fight  of  each  other, 
and  decently  adorned,  with  handfome  altars 
and  good  church- fluff,  as  ufed  by  roman 
catbolicks.  Each  of  them  is  ferved  by  a 
black  prieft,  the  one  ordained  by  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Lisbon,  the  other  by  the  bifhop  of 
St.  Fome.  Befides  the  two  parifti  churches, 
there  are  two  chappels  in  the  town. 

The  country  behind,  and  on  the  fides  of  the 
town,  is  very  mountainous,  and  almoft  all 
over  woody,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  draught 
of  the  town  of  St.  Antony,  taken  from  the  , 

middle  of  the  bay  in  the  cut  here  inferred.  | 

That  pofition  renders  it  fubjedl  to  heavy 
rains,  and  dreadful  thunder,  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  being  often  covered  with  clouds,  and 
confequently  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  habita¬ 
tion,  tho’  the  air  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland 
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is  generally  reckoned  more  wholefome  than 
at  St.  T oms.^  or  any  other  parts  of  the  Bight ; 
for  which  reafon  the  Portuguefe  inhabitants 
of  St.  Pome  and  Annohon.,  fend  over  their 
fick  people  thither  to  recover  their  health, 
as  they  generally  do,  and  foon  find  the  Be¬ 
nefit. 

Great  The  thunder  there  is  the  more  dreadful, 
echo.  becaufe  of  the  repeated  echoes  from  the 

many  dens  and  large  cavities  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  each  of  them  fo  very  loud  and  diftindf , 
that  were  it  not  attended  with  horror,  there 
might  be  a  diver fion  in  it,  being  much  like 
what  I  have  before  mentioned,  to  be  returned 
by  the  mountains  at  Sierra  Leona.  There 
are  fo  many  feveral  echoes  all  over  the  ifland, 
that  one  gun  fired  returns  fo  many  reports 
from  cavern  to  cavern,  fo  diftindly,  and  with 
fuch  intervals,  that  any  perfon  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  place,  will 
certainly  conclude,  that  ten  or  twelve  guns 
have  been  fired  fucceflively. 
hrnlity.  This  ifland  is  very  fertile  in  oranges,  of 
two  forts,  fweet  and  four,  lemmons,  bananas, 
coco-nuts,  fugar-canes,  rice,^  Mandioca.,  all 
forts  of  herbs  for  falleting,  and  European 
grain  •,  as  alfo  cabbage,  papas,  tobacco, 
much  better  than  that  of  Brazif  Indian 
wheat,  millet,  cotton,  of  which  they  make 
cloth,  water-melons,  pompions,  purllain, 
feme  grapes,  which  are  feldom  all  ripe  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  palm- 
wine,  which  is  there  very  excellent  but  the 
leaft  of  any  fort  above  mentioned,  is  of  the 
Indian  wheat. 

The  fugar  made  there,  and  they  have  five 
or  fix  mills,  is  very  ordinary  and  brown. 
They  commonly  dry  the  bananas  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  or  bake  them  in  ovens, 
being  moftly  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  in- 
ftead  of  bread  ;  tho’  many  alfo  make  it  of 
the  meal  of  the  Mandioca  root,  which  is 
only  the  tender  part  of  the  ftumps  or  llalk 
of  Mandioca^  a  fort  of  bulh,  bearing  long 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  five  together  in  a 
duller,  at  each  end  of  the  ftalks,  or  fmall 
'late  16.  branches,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  print,  of 
which  there  grow  infinite  quantities,  if  well 
cultivated.  Thofe  llalks  they  beat  very 
well,  and  then  dry  them  in  ovens,  fo  that 
hndioca-with  a  little  more  pounding  they  are  re- 
■jotfor  to  a  fort  of  coarfe  meal,  very  crum- 

bly.  When  reduced  to  that,  the  Portuguefe 
call  it  Farinha  de  Pao,  that  is,  flower,  or 
meal  of  wood.  It  is  by  many  eaten  by  it- 
felf,  dry,  carrying  of  it  fo  in  their  pockets  •, 
but  the  more  general  way  is  to  foak  and 
knead  it,  with  frefli  water,  into  dough,  and 
afterwards  bake  it  on  large  iron,  or  copper 
plates  into  thin  round  cakes,  and  fo  it  ferves 
inftead  of  bread  ;  which  when  new,  is  tole¬ 
rably  nourifhing  and  agreeable,  tho*  fome- 
what  infipid  •,  but  whenftale,  is  forry  food. 
The  meal  will  keep  good  a  long  time,  and 
V  0  L.  V. 


is  proper  for  long  voyages.  At  Brazil  theBARBor. 
Portuguefe  ftore  their  fhips  with  it  to  ferve 
them  to  Portugal.^  and  it  will  ferve  back  a- 
gain,  if  they  are  overftocked  with  it.  It  is 
better  for  this  ufe  than  CaJJahi.,  becaufe  it 
keeps  longer,  tho’  at  laft  it  grows  very  infi¬ 
pid  •,  but  fo  does  our  bell  bread,  when  too 
ftale.  Befides,  the  older  it  is,  the  worfe  it 
bakes  into  bread.  The  Torimaus  Indians^ 
a  nation  dwelling  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
great  river  of  the  Amazons.,  in  America.,  a- 
bout  the  mid-way  up  towards  its  fource,  that 
is,  in  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
of  longitude,  bake  it  in  great  earthen  bafons 
over  the  fire,  almofl;  as  confeftioners  do  their 
fweet-meats  *,  after  which,  they  again  dry  it 
in  the  fun,  when  defigned  to  keep  long. 

Cajfabi  bread  is  made  of  the  meal  of  thiscaflabi. 
fame  Mandioca.,  before  it  is  baked.  There 
is  alfo  a  particular  way  of  preparing  it,  to 
make  it  keep  long,  but  not  fo  well  as  the 
baked  meal. 

With  this  fort  of  food  the  French  planters 
of  the  Caribhee  iflands  of  America  keep  their 
fervants  and  flaves,  and  call  it  Cajfabi.,  as 
the  Portuguefe  do  at  Brazil.  The  Mandi¬ 
oca  meal  was  very  dear  at  the  time  of  my 
being  there,  no  great  quantity  of  it  having 
been  planted  that  year. 

This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Mandioca., 
that  the  fap  or  juice  of  the  (lumps  is  a 
and  quick  poifon  i  and  therefore  all  thole  who  nousjHue. 
commonly  ufe  the  meal  of  it,  are  very  care¬ 
ful  to  prefs  out  that  malignant  juice,  when 
theyfirft  prepare  it,  beating  the  plant  quite 
flat,  and  then  drying  it  in  hot  ovens. 

Of  this  fort  ot  plant  every  inhabitant  of 
the  ifland  always  takes  care  to  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  (lock  in  his  plantation,  not  only  to 
ferve  his  own  fimily  at  home,  but  to  fell  to 
the  (hips  of  their  own  nation  and  foreigners, 
which  refort  thither  from  the  coaft  of  GuF 
nea  in  their  return  to  Europe.,  or  to  America^ 
either  to  careen,  or  to  take  in  refrelhments 
and  provifions,  as  alfo  for  water  and  wood, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  inhabitants  have  al(b  on  their  planta-  Cattel. 
tions,  flieep,  hogs,  goats,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  poultry  of  feveral  forts,  the 
greateft  number  being  of  hens,  and  larger 
than  they  are  at  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  yet  well 
fed  are  pretty  good  and  fweet  ;  and  fell  a- 
bundance  to  lea-faring  men,  efpecially  to 
the  who  above  all  other  Europeans, 

touch  there  very  often  with  (laves  :  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  generally  furnifliing 
themfelves  at  cape  or  St.  Pome  or  An¬ 
nohon,  according  as  the  (Irong  tides  of  the 
gulph,  which  commonly  fet  eaftward,  do 
drive  them.  Formerly  the  Dutch  compa¬ 
ny’s  velfels  did  moftly  refort  thither  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  it  is  fuppofed  they 
are  now  forbid  by  their  principals,  out  of  a 
jealoufy,  that  their  commanders  coming  to 

5  K  -  tha^ 
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Barbot.  that  iQand,  may  drive  a  clandeftine  trade  to 
their  prejudice. 

Every  fhip  pays  the  governor  of  the  iQand 
ufually  refiding  at  the  fort,  forty  pieces  of 
eight,  for  the  privilege  of  anchoring,  wood¬ 
ing  and  watering  there  *,  either  in  filver  or  in 
European  goods,  or  flaves,  at  the  rate  agreed, 
on :  which  done,  he  allows  them  the  liberty 
of  wooding  and  watering  on  either  fide  of 
the  bay ,  as  is  mofl;  handy  to  the  fhips-crewS. 

The  proper  place  to  water,  is  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  bay,  about  two  Engli/h  miles 
from  the  fort,  where  feveral  torrents  defeend 
continually  from  the  hills  almoft  to  the  beach. 
This  water  is  extremely  fweet,  but  fo  very 
cold,  that  till  kept  fix  or  eight  days,  it  is  apt 
to  breed  the  cholick  or  pains  in  the  fto- 
mach  i  efpecially  among  the  Qaves,  if  they 
drink  much  of  it  at  a  time,  as  I  found  by 
experience  in  the  Emerillon.  There  is  alfo 
good  watering  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  bay  i 
and  working  on  both  fides  at  once,  we  have 
filled  fixty  hogOieads  in  a  day. 

The  wood  is  hewed  conveniently  at  mofl; 
places  within  the  bay,  juft  near  the  beach, 
the  trees  covering  all  the  land,  very  thick 
together  down  to  the  fea-fide.  At  my  laft 
voyage  in  the  Emerillon  man  of  war,  I 
wooded  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  bay,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  ;  but  there  our 
people  that  were  fet  to  work,  were  plagued 

^orfions.  fcorpions  :  and  among  them,  one  of  the 
failors  was  fo  ftung  by  that  little  animal,  in 
the  heel,  that  his  foot,  and  even  the  leg, 
were  already  much  fwelled-,  when,  by  good 
fortune  for  him,  a  Qave  of  the  town,  who 
happened  to  call  that  way,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  took  up  the  fcorpion,  and  crufhed  it 
alive,  on  the  wound,  which  in  a  few  hours 
after,  quite  healed  it,  as  well  as  if  it  had 
never  happened. 

t'ijh.  The  bay  is  plentifully  ftored  with  fifh,  of 

thofe  forts  which  are  commonly  caught  in 
Guinea  \  only  I  obferved  among  them  two  dif¬ 
ferent  and  extraordinary  fpecies,  which  are 
feldom  feen  at  any  other  of  thofe  parts,  that  I 
know  of:  for  which  reafon,  I  drew  them  as 
near  the  life  as  my  fkill  would  permit,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  inferted  in  the  cut  which 

Plate  24..  gives  the  profpedl  of  the  town  S,t.  Antonio. 

The  one  is  a  little  fifli,  broad  and  quit 
flat  under  the  ftomach,  and  as  lharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  on  the  back;  with  two  fhort, 
thick,  fharp,  hard-pointed  horns,  on  the 
head,  juft  over  the  eyes,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  very  round  ;  and  of  that  fort 
many  are  brought  over  into  Europe^  dried, 
and  are  called  by  the  French  Coffre  de  Mort. 
The  other  is  a  long  fifli  like  an  eel,  with  a 
longfnout,  looking  at  a  diftance  like  a  flute, 
the  fkin  of  its  body  of  a  darkifh  brown, 
fpotted  all  over  on  each  fide,  with  two  long 
rows  of  fine  blue  round  fpecks,  which  is 
very  good  to  cat.  Among  the  variety  of 


fhells,  our  people  found  there  in  the  bay,  as 
they  filhed  every  day  with  drag-nets,  they 
prefented  me  with  an  extraordinary  large 
one,  near  eighteen  inches  long,  much  refem- 
blinga  mufcle,  being  all  over  garnifh’d  on 
the  upper- fide  with  a  fort  of  hollow  prickles, 
as  the  figure  reprefents  it  in  the  print;  the  Plate  ij 
meat  whereof  is  very  good  and  iweef,  two  or 
three  being  enough  for  any  man  at  a  meal. 

The  bay  fwarms  with  huge  monftrous 
fharks,  which  are  very  dangerous :  for  I 
feveral  times  obferved  how  quick  they  ran 
at  any  of  the  dead  Qaves  we  threw  over¬ 
board,,  and  made  but  one  mouthful  of  a 
young  boy,  that  was  fo  caft  over-board. 

The  woods  alfo  fwarm  with  apes  and  , 

monkeys,  but  of  a  difagreeable  figure,  and 
naufeous  fmell,  having  long,  brown,  red- 
difh  hair,  which  are  commonly  fold  there, 
to  fopeigners,  at  a  piece  of  eight  each,  in  Plate  ij* 
exchange  for  haberdafhery-wares,  or  old  liii- 
nen  rags,  or  failors  clothes,  efpecially  old 
hats,  which  the  natives  much  covet.  The 
only  good  in  that  fort  of  monkeys,  is, 
that  they  are  full  of  tricks,  and  pleafant 
geftures  and  motions. 

Blue  Parrots,  with  fine  fcarlet  tails,  zreBeaflsam 
innumerable  in  the  woods,  where  they  con-  | 

tinually  make  an  intolerable  noife;  of  which,  j 

as  well  as  of  the  monkeys,  the  natives  catch  | 

great  numbers  with  fnares,  or  ginns,  fet  on 
the  trees,  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  parrots,  i 

when  well  taught,  will  learn  to  talk  and 
whiftle  diftinftly,  fooner  than  any  others,  ' 

and  are  very  good  to  eat. 

There  is  alfo  a  multitude  of  ring-doves,  and 
turtle-doves,  in  the  woods,  which  are  very  ; 

fweet  food  ;  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  fe¬ 
veral  other  forts  of  birds,  unknown  to  us.  All 
about  the  woods,  grows  great  plenty  of  that 
fort  of  fine  purple  flowers,  which  in  France 
are  called  Belles  de  Nuit,  becaufe  they  have 
a  charming  frefhnefs  in  the  morning,  and 
feem  almoft  withered  in  the  day-time. 

The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  generality,  lnhai>i. 
Blacks,  either  freemen  or  Qaves ;  there  be- 
ing  hardly  twenty  right  Portuguefe  families 
in  the  iQand,  with  about  fixty  of  Mulattos, 
tho*  if  is  reckoned  there  are  above  three 
thoufand  perfons  on  the  iQand,  in  the  feveral 
parts  thereof.  Mofl:  of  the  Blacks  are  a  fort 
of  malignant  treacherous  race  ;  nor  are  the  ) 

Mulattos  much  better-natured  :  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  few  right 
Portuguefe  not  very  commendable,  txihtv  Bafe  fts- 
for  honefty  or  good  temper,  at  leaft  the^*^'- 
greateft  number  of  them.  For  they  will 
watch,  as  mofl;  of  the  Mulattos  and  Blacks 
do,  the  opportunity  of  dealing  a  foreigner’s 
hat  off  his  head,  as  he  goes  along  the  ftreet, 
not  only  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  but  in 
the  day-time,  if  they  meet  him  in  fome  by¬ 
place,  and  arc  not  feen  by  other  people,  and 
run  away  with  the  hat  to  the  wot^  or  home. 
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It  behoves  every  one  that  goes  thither,  to  be 
always  on  his  guard-,  for  the  natives  are,  as  I 
have  hinted  already,  a  favage  ill-natur’d 
people,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  inhu¬ 
man  to  ftrangers,  as,  has  been  faid,  they 
were  to  the  Dutch  colony,  fettled  there  by 
a  confiderable  merchant  of  Amflerdam^  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century :  as  they 
'alfo,  fome  time  after,  proved  to  Olivier  van 
Noords  people  in  1598  ;  when  that  admiral, 
being  bound  from  Holland  for  the  Eaft-In- 
dies^  and  driven  thither  by  the  ftrong  tide  of 
the  gulf,  the  iflanders  invited  feveral  of  his 
men  afhore,  with  all  polTible  demonftrations 
of  friendlhip,  to  fee  their  fort  and  town-,  and 
having  prevailed,  and  got  them  into  it,  they 
barbaroully  fell  on,  and  maflacred  them 
moft  inhumanly. 

At  my  laft  voyage  to  thisifland,  I  came 
thither  in  a  yacht,  from  Fida,  to  join  our 
little  fquadron  of  three  frigats,  which  were 
french  g^^ie  before  me  -,  I  found  our  people  at  open 
imer  hoftilities  with  the  town,  on  account  of  our 
fort.  ferjeant-major,  who  had  been  aftaulted  by  a 
Blacky  at  the  beach,  and  was  very  dange- 
roufly  wounded  in  the  back  with  a  knife*, 
which  fo  incenfed  the  commander  in  my  ab- 
fence,that  he  very  raflily  and  inconliderately 
moor’d  two  of  the  frigats,  within  reach  of 
the  town  and  fort,  and  fired  fo  brilkly  for 
two  hours  together  on  both,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  and  garrifon  fled  to  the  hills, 
and  had  I  not  come  in  good  time,  he  would 

I  have  done  them  much  more  mifchief.  But 
I  fet  all  things  to  rights,  by  an  excufe  to  the 
Portuguefe  gove'rnbur,  Don  Sebaftian  Vaz,  my 
old  acquaintance,  promifing  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  French  company  fhould  pu- 
nifh  that  officer,  when  returned  to  France^ 
for  his  raffinefs  in  doing  himfelf  juftice  for 
the  Black's,  having  aftaulted  our  ferjeant- 
major  fo  treacheroufly,  before  he  had  re¬ 
quired  it  of  him. 

That  governour  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
faffiion,  and  very  courteous  to  ftrangers  : 
befides  him,  I  knew  the  major  of  the  garri¬ 
fon,  who  is  a  good-natur’d  man-,  all  the  reft 
are  not  to  be  regarded  or  truftedi — 

The  Portuguefe  there,  always  wear  long 
fwords,  and  the  Blacks  long  knives  ftuck  in 
their  girdles,  like’thofe  of  the  Gold  Coajty  and 
have  only  a  clout,  at  their  middle,  to  cover 
them.  Several  of  the  Mulattos  are  not  much 
better  drefs’d,  and  bare-foot  -,  being  gene¬ 
rally  very  poor,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  inhabitants. 

’omtrt.  The  Portuguefe  women  are  very  civil  to 
foreigners,  that  can  approach  them  ;  and 
much  kinder  are  the  Mulatto  women,  who 
commonly  drefs  themfelves  in  the  Portuguefe 
faffiion.  They  feldom  go  abroad  but  to 
church,  and  then  covered  with  a  long  veil, 
and  attended  by  an  old  woman  flave,  on 
whofe  ffioulder  they  lean,  as  they  walk 
along. 


They  eat  after  the  Portuguefe  fafliion,  and  Barbot. 
have  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms,  even  above 
ftairs,  a  large  fquare  hearth,  to  boil  and 
drefs  their  victuals,  and  fcarce  a  chair  or 
ftool  to  fit  upon,  but  only  a  few  pewter  or 
wooden  utenfils,  and  earthen-pots,  with 
forry  poor  beds,  for  all  the  furniture  of  their 
houfes. 

The  Blacks,  both  freemen  and  flaves,  call 
themfelves  Chriftianos  Novos,  that  is,  new 
chriftians,  orconvertsi  and  many  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Mulattos,  are  brought  over 
from  Brazil  and  Angola,  befides  the  natives 
of  the  ifland,  who  all  fpeak  Portuguefe,  and 
two  or  three  forts  of  languages  of  their  own. 

They  are  all  extremely  ignorant,  and  rather 
fuperftitious  than  religious,  above  all  in  re 
fpedl  to  their  patron  St.  Antony. 

One  thing  there,  is  fomewhat  diverting, 
which  is,  when  on  fome  folemnity  in  the 
night-time,  they  illuminate  their  ftreets  with 
abundance  of  lamps,  made  of  orange  hollow^ 
peels,  filled  with  palm-oil,  and  a  cotton-wick, 
fet  on  the  balconies  of  their  houfes,  ten,  fif- 
teen,or  twenty, on  every  balcony,  with  which 
every  houfe  is  adorned;  and  the  ftreets  being 
built  in  a  ftrait  line,  the  fight  is  very  plea- 
fan  t. 

The  major  of  the  fort  is  the  propereft 
perfon  to  apply  to,  and  whom  I  employed  to 
buy  all  our  provifions  ;  which  he  performed 
with  a  great  deal  of  honefty  and  good  huf- 
bandry,  and  I  paid  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
the  coft,  in  brandy,  coarfe  and  middling 
hats,  ffiirts,  old  and  new  ffioes,  all  forts  of 
made  linnen  ;  narrow  and  broad  ribbands 
of  fundry  colours  feveral  forts  of  ftriped 
and  plain  coloured  filk,  taffety  and  broca- 
del,  out  of  faffiion  in  Europe  gloves,  white 
linnen,  filk-ftockings,  old  perukes,  fpices, 
and  thread  of  fundry  gay  colours,  the  iflan¬ 
ders  being  fond  of  all  that  is  gaudy,  and 
of  pieces  of  eight.  A  fmall  cargo  well  for- 
ted,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  crowns,  in 
all  the  above-mentioned  goods,  and  of  the 
cheapeft  forts,  will  fell  very  well  there,  in 
exchange  for  provifions,  of  the  produdt  of 
the  ifland  but  not  for  money,  that  being 
generally  little  known  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  at  beft,  but  little  ofit  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  men,  who  drive  a 
little  coafting  trade  about  the  gulf,  and  Gold 
Coaji  of  Guinea,  making  up  the  cargo  of 
their  floops,  of  tobacco,  fugar,  fome  eatables, 

(Ac.  of  the  growth  of  their  plantations,  and 
of  fome  remaining  goods  of  Europe,  fit  for 
that  trade,  which  they  fometimes  get  of 
Europeans,  touching  there  in  their  return 
home,  in  exchange  for  neceflaries  for  their 
voyage. 

We  paid  a  crown  for  zn-Alqueire  of  Mandi- 
oca  flower,  which  is  very  dear,  Alqueire  be¬ 
ing  but  a  little  above  a  buffiel  U^tricbejler  niea- 
furci  and  a  crown  and  a  half  for  one  of  rice ;  a 

crown 
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Barbot  crown  for  an  hundred  of  coco-nuts :  oranges, 
lemmons,  bananas,  and  all  other  fruits, 
plants,  or  poultry,  are  very  cheap  *,  and  all 
^  /  of  them  ufeful  and  necelTary  in  flave-fhips 

efpecially,  becaufe  they  cure  and  preferve 
the  Haves,  as  well  as  the  fhips  crew,  at  fea, 
when  duly  adminiftred  to  them,  during 
their  tedious  paffage  to  America.  I  would 
advife  all  perfons  trading  to  Guinea^  not.  to 
negleft  taking  fuch  refrefhments,  either 
there,  or  at  St.  'Tome:  for  cape  Lope  and 
Annolon  cannot  afford  them  lb  good,  the 
water  of  St,  Tome  not  agreeing  fo  well  with 
the  flaves,  as  I  fhall  obferve  in  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  that  ifland.  For  tho’  it  feems  to  be 
a  great  expence  to  get  it  in  a  fufficient 
quantity,  forfo  many  men  as  are  generally 
on  board  a  flave-fhip,  yet  the  good  it  does 
them  all,  countervails  the  charge  ;  it  faves 
the  lives  of  many  Oaves,  and  keeps  them 
healthy,  in  a  much  better  condition,  and 
fitter  for  a  good  advantageous  market  in 
America  :  for  this  reafon,  few  of  the  French 
Ofips  trading  to  Guinea.,  mifs  touching,  in 
their  return  from  that  coaft,  at  one  of  thofe 
Portuguefe  iOands,  unlefs  they  only  want  to 
wood  and  water  •,  both  which  they  may 
do  at  cape  Lope.,  with  as  much  eafe,  and 
cheaper  than  at  any  of  thofe  iOands. 


Bignefs, 

pojuiou, 
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St.  Thomas’s  Island. 

'T"  H  E  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Tome, 
is  oval,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  twelve  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  chief  port-town  in  it 
lying  direcftly  under  the  equinoftial,  and  in 
the  northerly  part  of  the  ifland. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  difcovered  it,  in  the 
year  1452,  under  the  direction  of  prince  Hen¬ 
ry  of  Portugal,  gave  it  that  name,  becaufe 
they  found  it  upon  the  feaft  of  that  apoftle, 
and  it  is  by  the  Portuguefe  reckoned  one  of 
the  nine  countries,  by  them  conquered  in 
Africa.  The  Blacks  of  the  oppofite  conti¬ 
nent  call  it  Poncos.  It  appears  at  about  ten 
Plate  13.  leagues  diftance  at  fea,  as  here  reprefented 
in  the  cut. 

South  fouth- weft  of  it,  is  the  little  ifland 
das  Rofas,  or  de  Rolles,  or  Rolletias,  as  the 
Dutch  call  it,  feparated  by  a  channel,  which 
has  twelve  fathom  water  near  either  fliore, 
and  twenty  in  the  middle  *,  there  are  fome 
very  fmall  iflands  or  rocks,  called  de  Roles, 
but  moftly  overflowed  by  the  fea.  The 
ifland  das  Rofas  is  much  larger  than  that 
de  Cabras,  on  the  north-,  and  the  channel  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  St.  Tome,  is  half  a  league  broad; 
and  there  is  good  anchoring-ground  in  it. 

At  the  north  point  of  St.  Tome,  clofe  by 
theihore,  lies  the  little  Ilhade 

Cabras,  or  goat  ifland;  the  channel  between 
them  very  deep,  and  fo  called,  from  the  vaft 
number  of  goats  there  is  on  it.  The  ifland 
is  very  high,  and  full  of  wild  lemmon-trees. 


Rofas 

tfand. 


Cabr  a 
(land. 


St.  Thomases  ifland  is  about  thirty-five 
leagues  fouth  from  the  Princess,  and  forty - 
five  weft  from  the  ncareft  port  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  gulph.  It  was  difcovered  about 
the  year  1471  *,  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  its  foil,  moved  the  Portuguefe  to  fettle  a  Birjl  color, 
colony  of  their  nation  on  it,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  their  people  trading  to  Guinea, 
tho’  the  climate  is  very  unwholefome,  and 
abundance  of  men  died  before  it  was  well  fet¬ 
tled  and  cultivated ;  violent  fevers  and  cho- 
licks  lhatching  them  away  foon  after  they  1 

were  fet  a-fliore. 

The  firftdefign  of  fettling  there,  was  in 
in  the  year  i486  ;  but  perceiving  how  many 
perifh’d  in  that  attempt,  by  reafon  of  tho 
unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  that  they 
could  better  agree  with  that  of  the  continent 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  was  refolved  in 
council  by  king  John  of  Portugal,  that  all  ‘ 

the  Jews  within  his  dominions,  which  were 
vaftly  numerous,  fhould  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  baptifm,  or  upon  refufal,  be  tranf- 
porred  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Accor¬ 
dingly  an  edidl  was  fet  forth,  and  many  of 
thofe  who  would  not  comply,  were  Ihipped 
off,  and  fet  afliore  in  Guinea,  where  the 
Portuguefe  had  already  feveral  confiderable 
fettlements,  and  a  good  trade,  confidering 
the  time  fince  the  firft  difeovery.  A  few 
years  after,  fuch  of  thofe  Jews  as  had  efcap’d 
the  malignant  air,  were  forced  away  to  this 
ifle  of  St.  Tome ;  there  married  to  Black  wo¬ 
men  fetch’d  from  Angola,  in  great  numbers, 
with  near  three  thoufand  men  of  the  fame 
country.  From  thofe  Jews  married  to  Black 
women,  in  procefs  of  time  proceeded  moftly 
that  brood  of  Mulattos  at  this  day  inhabi¬ 
ting  the  ifland.  Moft  of  them  boaft  of  be¬ 
ing  defeended  from  Portuguefe,  and  their 
conftitution  is  by  nature  much  fitter  to  bear 
v/ith  the  malignity  of  that  air.  Faria  y  Sou- 
fa,  in  his  hiftory  of  Portugal,  p.  304.  gives 
an  account  of  theexpulfion  of  the  Jewslvom 
Spain,  thus : 

The  Jews,  who  in  great  numbers  lived 
in  Cajlile,  feeing  themfelves  condemned  to 
the  flames,  by  the  erefting  of  the  inquifition 
in  that  country,  fwarmed  into  Portugal. 

King  John  the  fecond  of  the  name,  furnamed 
the  perfedl,  and  the  great,  firft  entertained 
them ;  but  afterwards,  being  fenfible  of  | 

their  wicked  pradlices,  for  that  pretending  to 
be  chriftians,  they  ceafed  not  to  judaize,  he 
fent  out  his  officers,  who  burnt  fome,  cha- 
ftifed  others,  and  filled  all  the  prifons  with 
them.  This  made  many  of  them  fly  into 
Africa,  where  they  openly  profeffed  them¬ 
felves  Jews ;  whereupon  the  king  forbid  any 
more  paffing  over  thither,  upon  pain  of 
death  ;  giving  them  liberty,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remove  to  any  chriftian  country. 

But  tho*  it  happened  fome  years  later,  we 

will  relate  what  was  done  in  this  cafe.  In  j 

the  ! 
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the  year  1492,  a  vaft;  multitude  Jews 
came  out  of  Cajlile  into  Portugal^  engaging 
to  pay  the  king  a  certain  number  of  ducats 
a  head,  and  only  defiring  to  be  permitted 
to  pafs  through  the  kingdom.  Eight 
months  were  allowed  them  to  ftay,  and 
certain  ports  affigned  them  to  embark.  The 
time  expiring,  many  went  over  to  the  coaft 
of  FeZi  where  they  were  plunder  d  and  abus’d 
by  the  Moors ;  having  been  little  better  trea¬ 
ted  by  the  Portuguefe,  many  returned  to  Ca^ 
file.,  pretending  they  were  converted,  and 
many  ftaid  in  Portugal  under  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  king,  the  following  year,  find¬ 
ing  them  obftinate  in  their  wicked  prafticesj 
made  all  that  could  be  found  Oaves  •,  and 
taking  their  children  away,  caufed  them  to 
be  baptiz’d,  and  fent  them  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Fhomas.,  to  be  brought  up  there  chrifti- 
ans,  and  inhabit  it.  Thus  the  Jews  came 
firft  to  mix  their  race  with  that  of  the  anti- 
ent  Portuguefe.  To  return  to  my  fubjefl. 

The  fhips  anchor  in  the  road  of  the  bay, 
on  which  the  town  is  fituated  •,  the  ancho¬ 
ring  for  final  1  fhips  is  in  three  fathoms  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  larger,  in  five  fathoms, 
findy  ground,  keeping  the  fort  at  fouth-wefl:. 
This  road  lies  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  we 
moor  there,  with  the  beft  bower  at  fouth, 
becaufe  the  wind  blows  moftly  from  thence; 
we  commonly  fail  clofe  to  the  ifland,  to 
come  to  the  roads,  the  water  being  there 
pretty  deep  along  the  fhore.  About  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  fort,  in  the  bay,  lie  two 
fmall  iflands. 

The  foil  of  St.  fame  is  generally  fat,  mix’d 
with  yellow  and  white  earth,  which  by  the 
dew  of  the  night,  is  rendered  very  proper  to 
produce  many  forts  of  plants  and  fruits,  and 
in  fwampy  grounds,  prodigious  lofty  trees, 
in  a  fhort  time. 

The  fugar-canes  thrive  fo  well  there^  that 
the  planters  make  yearly,  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  arrobes  of  mufcovado  fugar, 
the  arrobe  being  thirty-two  pounds  Portu¬ 
gal  weigh  t:  the  plants  were  carried  thither 
from  Brazil^  but  do  not  yield  fo  much  fu¬ 
gar,  nor  fo  good  as  there,  tho’  cultivated 
after  the  fame  manner  ;  becaufe  of  the  moi- 
flure  of  the  foil,  which  makes  the  canes  to 
over-fhoot,  for  which  reafon  they  often  dry 
it  by  fire,  or  burn  it  as  much  as  they  can. 

For  the  fame  reafon  our  European  wheat 
will  not  come  to  maturity  ;  but  fhoots  out 
all  into  ftalks  and  leaves. 

The  ifland  is  watered  in  fever  al  places,  by 
little  rivers,  running  down  from  the  hills 
into  the  ocean,  their  waters  are  very  fweet, 
and  cold,  mofl:  of  the  rivers  coming  from 
the  great  high  mountain,  which  rifes  in  the 
very  center  of  the  ifland,  much  above  all  the 
other  hills  about  it,  and  is  almoft  continu¬ 
ally  covered  with  fnow  at  the  top,  and  all 
over  wooded;  which  is  very  remarkable,  confi- 
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derh  g  how  much  it  is  continually  expos’d  coBarbot. 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

All  the  ill  fruits  and  plants  of  the  growth  produS. 
of  Guinea^  thrive  there  to  admiration,  befides 
many  others  tranfplanted  thither  from  Bra¬ 
zil-,  and  even  grapes,  Accajou  apples,  and 
many  forts  of  fmall  beans ;  as  alfo  Cola, 
which  formerly  occafioned  a  confiderable 
trade  from  thence  to  Angola.  Ginger  is  alfo 
pretty  plentiful,  as  well  as  the  cabbage-tree, 
which  grows  very  tall  in  one  year,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  Abeliane:  but  Euro- 
fruit- trees,  asalmond,  olive,  peach,  and 
other  forts,  which  have  ftones,  or  fhell,  tho* 
they  grow  very  well,  yet  they  never  bear  any 
fruit ;  and  on  the  contrary,  all  forts  of  our 
fallctting  thrive  very  welL 

The  natives  pretend  they  have  a  fort  of 
trees,  whofe  leaves  are  continually  diftilling 
water,  like  the  fabulous  tree  authors  fpeak 
of  in  the  ifland  of  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canaries. 

They  have  great  ftore  of  all  the  tame-Bf^/j 
creatureSj  that  are  ufual  on  the  coafts 
Guinea  and  Benin  \  and  particularly  of  black 
cartel,  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe 
at  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  the  fwine  are  alfo 
very  large  :  and  as  for  fowl,  there  are  tur¬ 
keys,  geefe,  ducks,  turtle-doves,  partridges, 
black-birds,  ftarlings,  and  very  beautiful 
parroquets,  no  bigger  than  fparrows,  with 
fine  fcarlet  heads,  befides  many  other  fine 
birds  not  known  in  Europe. 

'  The  ocean  all  round  the  ifland  fwarms  Tif, 
with  fifh,  and  among  them  fmall  whales, 
and  north-capers,  or  grampuffes ;  nor  is 
there  lefs  plenty  in  the  rivers  ;  fo  that  the 
inhabitants  have  all  forts  of  provifions  in  im- 
menfe  quantities  ;  and  were  not  the  fcorch¬ 
ing  damp  air  fo  pernicious  to  Europeans,  who 
can  fcarce  live  there  to  fifty  years  of  age,  it 
might  vie  with  the  ifle  of  .S'/.  Helena,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  amongft  Eajl-India  travellers,  for  its 
fertility  and  plenty  of  all  neceffaries,  and 
over  and  above  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  its 
air,  being  about  four  hundred  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  St.  Pome,  fouth-eaft  by  eaft,  and 
look’d  upon  as  a  terreflrial  paradife. 

As  for  the  natives,  they  are  laid  to  live 
long  and  healthy,  tho’  fpare  and  lean  of 
body,  and  many  of  them  to  attain  to  an 
hundred  years  of  age.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  notion,  for  the  truth  whereof  I  dare 
not  vouch  ;  which  is,  that  if  a  foreigner  hap¬ 
pens  to  go  to  refide  at  St.  Tome,  before  he 
is  at  his  full  growth,  he  will  continue  at  that 
pitch  all  the  days  of  his  life.  They  alfo 
fay  the  nature  of  the  foil  is  fuch,  as  to  con- 
fume  a  dead  body  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  un wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  is  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  ifland’s  lying  under  the 
equinodial,  which  renders  it  intolerably  hot 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  and  being  all 
hills  and  dales,  which  are  continually  fill’d 
with  a  thick  {linking  fog,  even  in  thehotteft 

5  L  time 
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BARBoT.time  of  the  day,  that  condenfes  and  in- 
i/"V^fe£ls  the  air,  and  renders  it  nnwholefome. 
Add  to  this,  the  heavy  rains,  which  fall  on 
the  low  marlhy  grounds,  which  being  af¬ 
terwards  drawn  up  by  the  violent  heat,  turn 
into  vapours,  and  fall  down  mornings  and 
evenings  on  the  bodies  of  men  and  beafts,  oc- 
cafioning  much  ficknefs,  and  the  death  of 
many  at  the  town,  efpecially  at  fome  times  of 
the  year  becaufe  it  is  fituated  in  a  low  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  not  fo  much  about  the  north 
and  fouth  parts  of  the  ifland.  However,  at 
Certain  feafons  of  the  year,  that  malignant 
air  isfo  univerfal,  that  the  natives  are  forced 
to  keep  clofe  at  home,  for  a  time,  to  free 
themfelves  from  it  as  much  as  is  poflible. 

The  exceffive  bleeding  ufed  by  the  Poriu- 
guefe,  which  they  have  recourfe  to  on  the 
lead  occafion,  fome  of  ’em  letting  blood 
fifty  times,  or  more,  in  a  year  *,  is  probably 
what  makes  them  look  more  like  walking 
ghofh  than  men.  This  pradlice,  fo  repeated 
for  many  years  fucceffively,  muft  necefla- 
rily  weaken  their  conftitution  •,  the  nature  of 
that  climate  being  fuch,  as  cannot  fupply 
them  with  hafty  recruits  of  blood. 

There  are  two  rainy  and  two  fair  feafons 
in  the  year,  beginning  at  each  equinox,  and 
ending  at  the  fun’s  coming  to  the  tropicks. 
At  the  time  of  thofe  equinoxes,  they  have 
no  manner  of  fhade,  the  fun  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  over  their  heads,  and  then  exhales  im- 
m.enfe  quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean, 
all  about  the  ifland,  which  turn  to  fuch 
heavy  violent  rains,  that  they  fall  all  over 
the  land  like  another  flood  •,  and  the  only 
comfort  at  fuch  times,  is,  that  the  heat  of 
'Exceffive  the  fun  is  nothing  near  fo  fcorching  as  at 
heat.  other  dry  feafons,  when  it  is  intolerable,  the 
thick  clouds  then  interpofing  •,  however,  at 
that  time  they  fuffer  as  much  by  the  excefs 
of  dampnefs,  as  they  did  before  by  the  in- 
fuppor table  heats,  in  June.,  Jttly.,  and  Au- 
guji.,  efpecially  Europeans  •,  thole  heats  be¬ 
ing  then  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  fo  burning 
hot,  that  ’tis  fcarce  poflible  to  walk  on  it, 
at  fome  times, without  corkfoles  to  thefhoes. 
Temperate  The  Other  three  months  of  goodfeafon, 
feafon.  n;iz.  March.,  April  and  Maj.,  are  more 
temperate,  the  continual  fouth-eafl  winds 
refrelhing  the  air  *,  fo  that  it  does  as  much 
good  to  Europeans.,  as  damage  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  whom  it  pinches  and  annoys  fo  very 
much,  that  they  all  look  then  extremely 
thin  and  poor.  But  it  is  very  rare  there 
to  have  a  north-eaft  wind  blow  as  it  doth 
at  the  Gold  Coajl  of  Guinea  \  and  when  that 
happens,  ’tis  occafioned  by  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  diverting 
it  towards  this  ifland. 

The  town.  The  principal  town,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  facing  the  north-eaft  betwixt 
two  rivers,  on  a  low  flat  ground,  and  built 
in  length,  containing  about  eight  hundred 
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houfes,  moft  of  them  two  ftories  high,  and 
flat-roofed.  And  the  Porluguefe^ecp,  there 
are  above  five  thoufand  fuch  houfes  about 
the  country,  fix  miles  round  the  town ; 
which  is  cover’d  on  the  fea-fide,  by  a  ram¬ 
part  built  of  free-ftone,  in  1 607  ;  defended 
on  the  north  by  fort  St.  Sebajiian:  con- 
fifting  of  four  large  baftions,  faced  with 
free-ftone,  ftanding  on  a  point  of  land,  the  The  caftle 
courtiris  being  of  hard  polifh’d  rock-ftone, 
twenty  five  foot  high  ;  all  which  renders 
it  a  ftrong  place,  if  well  defended. 

The  fort  has  alfo  a  little  harbour  or  ba- 
fon,  facing  the  north  *,  the  accefs  to  which, 
may  be  eafily  obftrufted,  by  thirty-fix  brafs 
guns,  from  eight  to  forty  eight  pound  ball, 
it  is  furnifh’d  with  *,  and  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  by  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  fea, 
and  is  the  beft  frefh  water  in  all  the  ifland, 
and  the  moft  proper  for  fhips  for  long 
voyages,  if  taken  in  the  day-time :  but 
being  then  always  full  of  flaves,  and  beafts 
reforting  from  all  parts  of  the  town  for  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  wafla  themfelves,  and  often  eafe 
their  bodies  there,  and  throw  in  all  forts  of 
filth,  we  are  obliged  to  fill  our  calks  in  the 
night,  when  it  is  free  from  all  that  naftinefs,  watering. 
which  makes  it  lefs  agreeable  to  our  men  and 
flaves, being  perhaps  too  raw,as  it  comes  from 
the  hills,  till  warmed  by  the  fun:  for  it  appears 
by  experience,  that  the  water  at  Princess 
ifland  and  cape  Lope,  proves  much  whole- 
fomer  for  our  flaves  and  Ihips  crews  at  fea. 

Tho*  this  of  St.  Tome  keeps  pretty  well  in 
calks,  after  it  has  once  ft  unk,  and  is  recovered. 

I  would  advife  fuch  as  refort  thither  to 
viftual  their  Ihips,  to  water  in  other  places 
of  the  ifland,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
through  which  the  river  runs,  tho’  it  will 
coft  double  the  labour  and  charges.  For 
it  is  fo  eflential  a  point,  that  the  water 
taken  aboard  in  flave-lhips  fliould  be  of 
the  very  beft  and  cleanly,  that  it  often 
contributes  very  much  to  fave  or  deftroy 
whole  cargoes  of  them,  according  as  it  is 
good  or  bad  5  and  rather  than  to  run  a  rifque, 

I  would  advife  them  to  go  to  cape  Lope, 

Princess  ifland,  or  Annohon  for  it  -,  becaufe 
many  fliips  have  loft  the  beft  part  of  their 
compliment  of  flaves  by  that  water,  in  their 
paflage  from  thence  to  America. 

All  the  houfes  in  the  town  are  built  with  a 
fort  of  hard  ponderous  white  timber,  growing 
on  the  plantations  of  the  ifland,  and  covered 
with  planks  of  the  fame,  only  three  houfes  arc 
all  of  ftone  ;  the  chiefeft  whereof,  is  the 
governor’s,  and  another  is  the  bilhops’s  pa¬ 
lace.  St.  Tome  is  a  bifliop’s  fee,  whofc 
diocefe  extends  over  the  adjacent  Portuguefe 
iflands  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  mother-church  of  Guinea,  Congo 
and  Angola  *,  and  for  that  reafon,  the  bifliop 
of  Angola  is  fufi'ragan  to  this  fee,  which 
claims  it  by  antiquity. 

There 
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There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  one 
of  them  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  our 
lady  of  the  conception,  as  they  term  it, 
which  was  formerly  ruined  by  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Pie  er  ver  Does  (in  1610)  who 
invaded  the  iQand  •,  but  afterwards  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  the  Portuguefe^  much  fi¬ 
ner  and  larger.  In  it  was  long  after  bu¬ 
ried  the  corps  of  another  Dutch  admiral  Joly 
who  after  his  conquefts  of  Loanda  de  St. 
Paolo  in  Angola^  being  fent  there  with 
twenty  one  men  of  war,  and  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  men  from  Brazil^  by  count 
Maurice  of  NaJfaUy  captain-general  by  fea 
and  land  for  the  Dutch  in  1641,  fubdued 
this  ifland  the  fecond  time  :  but  foon  after 
the  conqueft,  all  his  little  army  was  feized 
with  the  diftempers  of  the  country,  which 
deftroyed  many  ;  and  Jol  himfelf,  with  fix 
of  his  officers  died,  and  was  interred  in 
this  church,  with  all  the  pomp  ufed  at  the 
funerals  of  the  greatefi:  generals  of  armies. 
This  church  is  precifely  under  the  equi- 
nodtial  line. 

:hurches.  The  Other  churches  of  the  town,  are  that 
of  St.  Elizabeth^  which  is  an  hofpital  *,  and 
that  of  St.  Sebafliariy  the  leaft  of  the  three, 
and  the  neareft  to  the  fortrefs,  of  which 
it  bears  the  name. 

There  are  alfo  fome  other  fmaller  churches 
and  chapels  without  the  walls  of  the  town  *, 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Antony^  at  about  half 
a  mile  diftance  •,  another  nearer,  to  St.  John ; 
another  again,  to  the  mother  of  God,  about 
half  a  league  to  the  fouth-eaft  ;  another  to 
the  trinity,  two  leagues  off  eaft  •,  and  ano¬ 
ther,  to  St.  Jnney  about  three  leagues  fouth- 
eaft,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1667,  as  large  as 
that  of  St.  Saviour  at  Rochef  but  much 
handfomer.  Two  of  thofe  churches  belong 
to  monafteries  of  Auguftinians  and  fryars. 
All  the  inhabitants  are  romanifts,  except 
fome  few  families  of  pagan  negroes  of  the 
oppofite  continent,  who  refide  there  on  ac¬ 
count  of  trade.  The  biffiop  of  St.  Pome 
is  fuffragan  to  the  primate  of  Portugal  \ 
moft  of  the  priefts  officiating  there,  and  at 
I  the  other  Portuguefe  iflandsare  Blacks.  The 

I  mufick  of  the  cathedral,  is  partly  compofed 

I  of  negro  boys,  who  are  trained  to  it,  and 

I  fing  moftly  without  book.  The  king  of 

I  Portugal  maintains  them,  and  the  whole 

I  chapter,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ifland. 

I  The  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  main- 

I  tain  at  their  charge  the  garifon  of  fort  St. 

I  Sebajlian  with  fuel,  and  to  keep  in  due 

I  repair  the  governor’s  houfe  in  the  town  ; 

I  as  likewife  all  the  bridges  within  and  with- 

I  out  it,  and  to  mend  the  roads  about  it, 

I  f  which  are  often  damaged  by  the  heavy 
I  rains  overflowing  and  breaking  them  up. 
ioeral.  ^he  general  extends  his  jurifdidion  over 
I  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Portuguefe  iflands, 
I  of  the  gulph  of  Guineayhui  refides  at  St, Pome, 


and  is  affifted  by  a  corregidor  in  deciding  BATtnor. 
judicially  all  the  contefts  and  differences  that 
happen  there  ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  viceroy  of  Guinea  and  Angola,  refi- 
ding  at  Loanda  de  St.  Paolo,  in  Angola.  The 
Portuguefe  general  that  was  there,  at  my 
firft  voyage  to  the  gulph,  'wtifjulian  do  Cam- 
fo  Barreto,  whom  I  faw  fince  at  Princess 
ifland,  and  afterwards  at  Acra,  being  there 
kept  clofe  prifoner,  by  the  garrifon  of  the 
fort  Chrijiiaenburgh,  then  pofleffed  by  the 
Portuguefe  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  defeription  of  the  Gold  Coaft  of 
Guinea. 

The  beft  governors  and  generals,  fent  to 
the  Portuguefe  iflands  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea, 
are  old  officers,  who  having  ferved  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  his  armies,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  wafte  their  eftates  in  that  fer- 
vice,  are  pofted  there  to  recover  their  Ioffes-, 
which  they  may  quickly  do,  as  having  the 
whole  trade  of  that  part  of  Guinea,  befides 
the  perquifites  of  their  pofts,  and  their 
fliare  of  the  duties  foreign  ifiips  are  obliged 
to  pay,  which  amount  to  near  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  of  the  provifions  exported  from 
the  iflands,  which  duties  we  commonly  pay 
in  European  goods  ;  and  for  a  large  flave- 
Ifiip,  come  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns,  or  three  flaves,  valued  at 
forty  crowns  a-piece  ;  befides  which,  eight 
or  ten  crowns  are  paid  to  the  corregidor, 

Merinho  da  Mar,  and  other  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfe.  All  which,  confidering  the 
great  number  of  foreign  Ifiips  reforting 
to  the  ifland  yearly,  being  often  above 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  all  nations 
and  fizes,  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  poft 
of  general  there,  is  very  beneficial  without 
all  the  other  profits  accruing  by  the  admi- 
nift ration  of  juftice,  and  trading  in  Guinea, 
and  the  fale  of  the  produdt  of  their  own 
plantations,  and  the  fifth  part  of  all  the 
fiffi  caught  on  the  beach,  and  three-pence 
per  week  for  every  fiflaerman  that  fifhes 
out  at  fea :  for  there  is  nothing  but  what 
pays  fome  duty  to  the  king  or  the  gover- 
nour  *,  and  even  European  goods  carried  a- 
fliore  for  purchafing  provifions,  muft  all 
be  fent  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  pay  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Thofe  goods  in  French  ffiips  particularly  Goods  im- 
confift  in  Holland-c\ox.\\,  or  linen,  as 
as  of  Rouen  and  Britany  ;  thread  of  all  co¬ 
lours  ;  ferges,  fiik  ftockings,  fuftians,  Dutch 
knives,  iron,  fait,  olive-oil,  copper  in  fheets 
or  plates  ;  brafs-kettles,  pitch,  tar,  cordage, 
fugar  forms,  (from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
a-piece)  brandy,  all  kinds  of  ftrong  liquors 
and  fpirits,  Canary-wvcits,  olives,  capers, 
fine  flower,  butter,  cheefe,  thin  fhoes,  hats, 
ftiirts,  and  all  forts  of  filks  out  of  falfiion 
in  Europe,  hooks,  kAc.  of  each  fort  a  little 
in  proportion. 


The 
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Barbot.  The  iflanders  are  amungrel  people,  as  I 
have  already  hinted  white  Portuguefe^  de- 
Jnhabi-  fcended  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  when  it  was  fettled  ;  Portuguefe  Mu¬ 
latto's.,  alfo  defcended  from  the  profcribed 
Jews,  fent  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  married  to  Black  women  fent  from 
Angola  both  free,  befides  a  vaft  number 
of  Blacks  and  Mulatto's  not  free  •,  tranfported 
alfo  from  Loanda  de  S.  Paolo,  as  the  ifland 
could  be  cultivated;  as  alfo  a  multitude  of 
other  haves,  whotho’  they  are  fo,  compofe 
whole  villages  of  themfelves  all  over  the 
ihand. 

The  mofl  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  potatoes,  kneaded  and  mix’d  with 
Farinba  de  Pao^  or  Mandioca,  goat’s-milk, 
palm-wine  and  water.  Thofe  of  feme  fub- 
Ifance  often  feaft  one  another  in  their  vil¬ 
lages  •,  efpecially  in  hot  fcorching- weather, 
five  or  fix  whole  families  meeting  together 
in  dens  and  caves,  dug  for  that  purpofe 
under  ground,  to  keep  off  the  heat,  each  fa¬ 
mily  bringing  a  difh  to  compofe  the  ban 
quet. 

The  commonalty  of  all  thofe  mungrel 
people, efpecially  of  the  Mulatto's  and  Blacks, 
are  treacherous  villains,  very  thievifli,  in- 
folent  and  quarrelfome,  on  the  leaft  occa- 
fion  and  fome,  without  any. 

Diptnpers,  Having  fpoken  fully  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air  at  St.  ^ome,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
moft  common  difeafes,  afhidting  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  viz.  fevers,  fmall-pox,  cholicks, 
the  bloody-flux,  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and 
another  called  there  Bicho’;  no  Cii,  befides 
feveral  others,  affecting  men  there,  and 
particularly  the  head-ach. 

Fevers.  The  fever,  above  all  other  diftempers, 
deftroys  the  greateft  number  of  people, 
efpecially  new  comers  from  Europe,  carrying 
them  off  in  lefs  than  eight  days  ficknefs. 
The  firft  fymptoms  of  it  are  a  cold  fhiver- 
ing,  attended  with  an  intolerable  heat  or 
inflammation  in  the  body  for  two  hours, 
lb  as  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  violent 
delirium,  which  at  the  fifth  or  feventh  fit, 
or  the  fourteenth  at  moft,  makes  an  end  of 
moft  perfons  feized  with  it  •,  the  fit  return¬ 
ing  every  other  day.  If  the  patient  efcapes, 
he  may  reafonably  expedt  to  live  there 
feveral  years  in  health,  provided  he  is  tem¬ 
perate  both  as  to  wine  and  women  i  and 
be  well  dieted  after  having  been  purged 
immediately  with  Cajfia,  infufed  in  the 
blood  of  vipers.  They  allow  the  patient 
to  drink  water  plentifully  during  the  fit. 

SmalUpox.  As  to  the  fmall-pox, it  is  there  as  elfewhere 
in  Guinea,  fome  die  of  it,  fome  not  •,  and 
the  proper  medicines  for  fuch  patients,  are 
known  to  all  nations,  and  therefore  I  for¬ 
bear  faying  any  more  on  that  head. 


Cholicks  are  there  fo  terrible,  as  locholkk. 
diftradl  the  patient  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  caufe  of  this  fort  of  cholick  is  moftly  at¬ 
tributed  either  to  the  exceflive  ufe  of  women, 
or  to  the  evening  dews ;  and  to  catching 
cold,  after  a  violent  fweating:  many,  efpe-  , 

cially  new  comers,  being  apt  to  cool  and 
air  themfelves  when  very  hot,  in  the  night-  ] 

time  a-bed,  or  drinking  to  excefs  of  the  , 

juice  of  coco-nuts,  which  is  of  a  very  cool¬ 
ing  nature. 

This  fort  of  cholick  has  fwept  away  an 
incredible  number  of  people  of  all  forts 
and  nations  fince  that  was  a  colony  •,  and 
does  ftill  continually,  the  refort  to  the 
ifland  being  very  great  from  many  parts, 
as  I  have  obferved  before.  It  has  particu¬ 
larly,  together  with  the  bloody-flux,  kill’d 
fuch  a  number  of  Dutch  men,  the  two 
feveral  times  they  fubdued  the  ifland,  in  the 
the  years  i6io,  and  1641,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned  •,  that  the  ifland  was  then  known  in 
Holland,  by  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Church¬ 
yard.  However,  it  is  obferved  among  our 
failors,  that  thofe  who  feldom  or  never  go 
afhore,  are  not  afflidted  with  this  or  any 
other  diftemper  of  the  country.  The  na¬ 
tives  ufe  the  fame  medicines  for  cholicks,  as 
the  Blacks  do  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

The  bloody-flux  is  as  common  among  the  bIoo^- 
inhabitants  as  among  foreigners,  and  de-/«^* 
ilroys  many  of  both  forts  indifferently. 

The  medicine  moft  ufed  by  the  natives,  is 
to  anoint  the  patient  all  over  very  often 
with  an  ointment  made  of  palm-oil,  boil’d 
with  certain  phyfical  herbs,  beft  known  to 
the  Blacks,  which  cures  many  in  a  fhort 
time :  but  for  our  European  failors,  we  find 
that  quinces  are  the  moft  efficacious  reme- 
dy  againft  that  diftemper. 

The  venereal  diftemper  is  very  common, 
the  Blacks  feeming  to  be  little  concerned  at 
it,  as  having  a  way  to  cure  it  with  Mercury ;  j 

but  few  Europeans  who  get  it,  efcape  dying 
miferably.  I  cannot  therefore  but  ferioufly 
recommend  it  to  fuch  as  happen  to  go  thi¬ 
ther,  to  forbear  having  to  do  with  any  ’ 

Black  women,  as  they  tender  their  own 
lives. 

The  difeafe  call’d  Bichos  no  Cu,  is  ^MoTyfenttrj.  \ 
very  common  there,  both  among  JVhites 
and  Blacks  ',  the  nature  of  it  is  to  melt  or 
diflfolve  mens  fat  inwardly,  and  to  void  it  j 

by  ftool,  which  ’tis  likely  is  occafion’d  by 
the  infupportable  heats.  The  French  call 
this  diftemper  Gras  fondu,  that  is,  melted 
greafe  ;  being  in  effedt  a  fort  of  dyfentery, 
the  forerunner  of  which,  is  an  extraordinary 
melancholy,  attended  with  a  violent  head- 
ach,  wearinefs,  and  fore  eyes.  As  foon  as  1 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  they  take  the  fourth 
part  of  a  lemmon-peel,  and  thruft  it  up  the 
patient’s  fundament,  in  the  nature  of  a  fup- 

pofnory. 
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pofitory,  as  far  as  they  can,  which  is  very 
painful  to  him,  and  he  is  to  keep  it  there  as 
long  as  polTible.  If  the  difeafe  is  not  invete¬ 
rate,  this  certainly  cures  him  •,  but  if  this 
remedy  proves  ineffeftual,  and  the  difeafe  fo 
malignant,  that  there  comes  away  a  fort  of 
grey  matter,  they  infufe  tobacco-leaves  in 
fait  and  vinegar,  for  two  hours,  then  pound 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  adminifter  a  glifter  of  it 
to  the  patient :  but  becaufe  the  fmart  of  it 
is  violent,  they  have  two  men  to  hold  him. 
They  ufe  alfo  in  this  cafe  another  fort  of 
glifter,  not  fo  ftiarp,  made  of  the  juice  of  an 
herb  called  Orore  de  Bichos,  with  rofe-leaves, 
two  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  allom  and  oil  of 
rofes.  Some  alfo  prevent  that  dangerous 
diftemper,  by  applying  a  fuppofitory  made 
of  lint,  fteep’d  in  a  new-laid  egg,  beaten 
with  rofe-water,  fugar  and  cerufe,  or  white 
lead. 

iend-ftch.  Head -aches  are  alfo  very  frequent,  and 
cured  as  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

'roduH.  To  return  to  the  defeription  of  St.  Tome  ; 

Indian  wheat  grows  there  to  perfedlion,  of 
I  which  they  make  bread,  baking  it  with  fe- 

I  veral  roots,  efpeGially  potatoes.  Grapes  ne- 

I  ver  ripen  together  upon  the  fame  bunch  ;  but 

1  there  are  fome  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Stone 

I  fruits  feldom  or  never  come  to  maturity. 

I  Mandioca,  or  Cajpibi, is  cultivated  as  in  Bra- 

1  zil,  but  differs  from  it :  for  befides  its  grow- 

I  ing  here  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  very 

I  lofty,  it  has  not  that  poifonous  juice  as 

I  what  grows  there,  and  at  Angola.  Many 

I  here,  as  well  as  at  Prince's  iflapd,  make 

I  bread  of  it,  firft  rafping  and  drying  the  meal 

I  in  the  air  and  it  is  much  better  food  than 

I  that  of  Brazil  and  Angola. 

\f/ttoes  There  are  four  forts  of  potatoes  of  Be- 
I  *  nin^  Auwerre.,  ManlCongo,  and  Saffrance.^ 
I  all  tranfplanted  thither  from  the  faid  places. 
I  The  two  firft  forts  are  the  beft,  the  one  for 
I  fweetnefs,  the  other,  becaufe  it  will  keep 
I  long  found  and  good. 

Ifigos.  The  fruit  call’d  Pefigos.,  grows  on  a  tree 
I  of  the  fame  name,  and  refembles  a  calabafh 
I  or  gourd,  covered  with  a  hairy  fubftance, 
I  and  is  fweet  and  refrefhing. 

|;a.  The  Cola  is  the  fame  as  in  Guinea.^  and  fo 
I  very  plentiful,  that  they  export  vaft  quan- 
I  titles  to  Loanda-  in  Angola^  all  in  their 

I  hufle  or  rhind,  which  preferves  it  a  long 

I  time,  and  is  much  valued  there.  They  alfo 

I  export  thither  much  palm-oil. 

Xnr-  They  manage  and  cultivate  their  fugar- 
canes,  as  in  Brazil.,  and  the  fugar  iflands  of 
I  America  ;  but  the  canes  grow  much  bigger 
I  than  at  any  of  thofe  places,  yet  do  not  af- 
I  ford  more  juice  in  proportion.  They  com- 

I  monly  plant  them  in  Januar’j.,  and  cut  them 

I  down  in  June.,  tho’  fome  planters  do  not  ob- 

I  ferve  that  time  fo  exactly  ;  fo  that  it  may 

I  be  faid,  they  make  fugar  moft  part  of  the 

I  year,  and  there  are  reckoned  to  be  about 

I  ■  VoL.  V. 


fixty  fugar-mills  on  the  ifland;  which  all  to-BARsor 
gether,  make  every  year  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred  tuns  of  brown  fugar, better  than  what  is 
made  at  Prince's  ifland,  whence  they  for- 
merly  exported  feven  or  eight  fhips  laden  to 
Portugal,  the  Canary  iffands,  and  England, 
before  thofe  parts  were  fo  plentifully  fup- 
ply’d  from  America.  Some  planters  refine 
a  fmall  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  j  but  being  much  inferior  to  the  Ma¬ 
dera  fugar,  it  has  little  vent  abroad,  having 
a  tafte  of  the  clay  ground,  and  will  hardly 
dry  in  the  moulds,  unlefs  the  parching  fouth- 
eaft  winds  blow,  and  then  will  not  keep 
dry  two  years  *,  for  which  reafon  they  have 
fome  white  refin’d  fugar  from  Madera  im¬ 
ported  every  year. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  Cotton,  which 
the  natives  and  other  inhabitants  drefs,  fpin 
and  weave,  into  feveral  forts  of  cloth  *,  the 
fmall  cloths  for  Blacks  made  of  it,  are  of 
the  fame  fort  as  thofe  of  Benin,  but  not  near 
fo  fine  and  good.  They  fend  yearly  great 
quantities  of  them  to  Angola,  where  they 
yield  good  profiti 

All  the  aforefaid  plants,  are  often  muchverrnin 
damag’d  by  a  fmall  fort  of  green  crabs, 
which  fwarm  all  over  the  country,  and 
breed  under  ground,  like  moles.  The 
woods  and  copices  fwarm  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  large  flies,  which  fting  :  and 
at  fome  times  of  the  year,  there  are  infinite 
great  ants,  which  ea‘^  the  grafs,  and  gnaw 
the  young  fugar-cane '•*,  but  they  die  when 
the  feafon  is  over.  The  rats  alfo  do  much 
harm  to  the  fugar-canes. 

I  fhall  now  entertain  the  reader  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland, 
at  two  feveral  times  ;  the  ftates  of  Holland 
being  at  war  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  at  that  time  fubjedt  to  the  faid 
crown. 

The  firft'  expedition  was  under  admiral 
Pieter  Ver  does,  or  Vander  Does,  in  the 
month  of  November  1610,  with  feventeen 
men  of  war.  That  admiral  having  landed 
his  forces  on  the  ifland,  with  fome  artillery, 
took  the  two  forts.  The  one  furrendered  at 
the  firft  fummons;  the  other  he  batter’d  for 
fome  time  with  feven  pieces  of  heavy  can¬ 
non,  and  obliged  it  to  yield:  after  which, 
he  ftormed  the  town,  and  carry ’d  iti  and  the 
inhabitants  refufing  to  pay  a  ranfome  of  ten 
thoufand  gold  ducats,  demanded  by  the  faid 
admiral,  he  took  out  fome  thoufand  chefts 
of  fugar,  a  great  quantity  of  elephants  teeth, 
with  fome  parcels  of  gold  and  woollen 
cloth,  and  wrought  filks,  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  fet  fire  to  the  place* 

But  the  Dutch  did  not  long  enjoy  this  con-TlrJl  invtt 
queft  ;  for  foon  after  the  country  diftempers>»  h 
feized  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  above  a  ’ 
thoufand  foldiers  died  ;  as  did  alfo  the  admi¬ 
ral  Verdoes,  his  vice-admiral  Storm,  and  all 
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Barbot.  officers  of  the  land-forces,  except  one  only, 
who  obliged  the  reft  to  ravage  and  ruin  all 
the  towns,  fugar-mills,  and  having  em¬ 
bark’d  all  the  booty  they  could  get,  they 
left  the  iftand  in  fuch  diforder,  that  the  Por- 
tuguefe  were  not,  for  feveral  years,  able  to 
repair  the  damage,  for  want  of  coppers,  and 
other  utenfils  and  materials,  to  fet  up  their 
fugar-works  again  ;  that  being  then  their 
beft  revenue. 

TbefecunJ.  The  fecond  conqueft  of  this  iftand,  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  crown  Portu¬ 
gal^  having  revoked  from  the  Spani/h  mo¬ 
narchy,  had  actually  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  ftates-general  of  the  united  provin¬ 
ces  but  it  not  being  yet  made  known  to 
count  Maurice^  at  that  time  generaliffimo 
for  the  Dutch  IVefl-lndia  company,  at  Bra- 
where  he  had  fubdu’d  feven  provinces, 
or  captainfhips,  of  fourteen  there  are  in  Bra¬ 
zil^  he  only  fufpedling  that  the  treaty  was 
on  foot;  and  being  defirous  to  augment  the 
Dutch  conquefts,  in  Africa^  that  what  they 
fhould  gain  by  force  of  arms  might  remain 
to  them,  after  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  or 
truce  ;  and  being  fenfible  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ftaves  trade  l\itPortuguefe\i2i.d 
at  Angola^  and  Guinea ;  fent  from  Brazil^ 
admiral  Jo/,  or  Houteleen^  diredtly  to  An¬ 
gola^  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-one  men  of 
war,  two  thoufand  two  hundred  land-men, 
and  nine  hundred  fea-men,  in  order  to  dif- 
poftefs  the  Portuguefe  of  the  city  and  forts 
of  Loanda  de  St.  Paolo,  their  chief  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  Angola,  fouth  of  that  of 
Congo  ;  and  to  put  that  trade  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  fVeJi- India  company  •,  and 
thence  to  conquer  the  ifte  of  St.  I’ome,  in 
the  gulf  Guinea,  if  it  were  pradlicable. 

According  to  thefe  inftrudbions,  admiral 
Jol  having  for  his  vice-admiral  Janies  Hin¬ 
der  fon,  on  the  thirtieth  May  1640,  fail’d 
with  his  fleet  from  Brazil,  to  Loanda  de  St. 
Paolo  at  Angola  ;  being  in  the  fame  degree 
of  fouth  latitude  in  Africa,  as  is  Pernambuco 
in  Brazil. 

The  conqueft  the  Dutch  made  in  Angola, 
coft  them  only  an  inconfiderable  fight  :  for 
Hinderfon  had  no  fooner  got  footing  in  the 
ifte  of  Loanda,  but  he  marched  with  his 
little  army  to  the  city  of  St.  Paolo,  tho’ 
feated  on  a  long  mountain,  and  defended 
by  fix  fmall  forts  and  redoubts  *,  befides  the 
jefuits  and  capuchins  convents,  which  were 
capable  of  refiftance.  Whereupon  the  natives 
came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  town  j  but 
were  totally  defeated  by  Hinderfon,  as  were 
alfo,  afterwards,  the  Portuguefe  forces,  led 
by  Pedro  Cefar  de  Menefes,  governour  of  Lo¬ 
anda  the  Dutch  cutting  moft  of  them  in 
pieces,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Augujl : 
which  put  the  town  into  fuch  a  confter- 
nation,  that  the  Portuguefe  quitted  it.  The 
Hollanders  entring  the  city,  found  nobody 


there,  but  fome  foldiers  quite  drunk,  and 
a  few  decrepit  old  men,  who  had  not 
ftrength  enough  to  get  away  with  the  other 
inhabitants. 

The  Dutch  found  a  confiderable  booty, 
confifting  of  twenty-nine  brafs,  and  fixty- 
nine  iron  guns ;  a  vaft  quantity  of  warlike 
ammunition,  and  provifions  ;  and  thirty 
Portuguefe  ftiips  that  were  then  in  the  har¬ 
bour. 

Admiral  Jol  immediately  ordered  the. 
town  to  be  fortify’d,  with  new  regular 
works;  and  to  ereft  a  new  large  citadel, 
with  two  other  forts,  for  the  defence  and 
prefervation  of  the  city  :  which  fo  furpriz’d 
the  former  Portuguefe  governour,  Menefes, 
who  at  firft  thought  the  Hollanders  had  no 
other  defign,  than  to  get  a  rich  booty,  and 
fo  to  withdraw  from  Angola  ;  that  he  com¬ 
plain’d  thereof  to  Jol,  alledging  the  truce 
newly  confented  to  by  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  ftates-general  ;  by  which  all 
paft  contefts  and  differences  betwixt  the 
two  nations,  were  ceas’d,  and  the  two  na¬ 
tions  looked  upon  one  another  as  allies.  To 
which  Jol  reply’d,  he  knew  of  the  late  re¬ 
volution  in  Portugal  ;  but  that  he  had  not 
yet  heard  of  any  truce  betwixt  his  ma¬ 
ilers  and  the  new  king  :  befides,  that  it 
feem’d  to  him,  the  town  of  Loanda  ftill 
held  for  the  king  of  Spain,  fince  the  go¬ 
vernour  had  oppos’d  his  defcent  by  open 
force,  inftead  of  treating  the  Hollanders  as 
allies. 

Thus  the  city  of  5/.  Paolo,  and  the  iftand 
of  Loanda,  were  poifefs’d  by  the  Hollanders, 
till  on  the  twenty-firft  of  Augujl  1648, 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  it  to  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  again,  by  a  fpecial  capitulation  fign’d 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  fime  month. 

To  return  to  Jol  ;  after  he  had  given  the 
neceflary  orders  for  the  defence  and  pre¬ 
fervation  of  the  iftand  and  city  of  Luanda 
de  St.  Paolo,  and  left  there  a  competent 
force  ;  he  fail’d  with  the  aforefaid  fquadron, 
to  the  expedition  againft  the  iftand  St.  ‘Pome, 
confidering  that  the  realon  of  war  would 
remain  in  force  till  the  truce,  betwixt  the 
crown  of  Portugal  and  the  ftates-general, 
were  duly  publilhed  :  and  refolved  to  re¬ 
duce  that  iftand,  which  had  been  formerly 
fubdu’d  by  admiral  Vander  Does,  as  has 
been  related  above,  and  repoffefs’d  again 
by  the  Portuguefe. 

Jol  being  arrived  there,  landed  his  for¬ 
ces,  at  a  place  near  which  is  a  fugar-mill, 
and  call’d  St.  Anna,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  chief  town  of  the  iftand  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  caufed  the  fquadron  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  within  (hot  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
Sebajiian,  ordering  his  men  to  commit  no 
hoftilities  unlefs  the  enemy  began. 

The  natives  could  not  forbear  firing  at 
the  Dutch  x  and  were  immediately  followed 

by 
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:by  the  ^Portuguefe^  who  ma;de  a  terrible  fire 
on  the  Dutch  Ihips  from  the  fort  ;  which 
rfet  one  of  them  in  flames  in  fo  violent  a 
manner,  that  all  the  Hollanders  aboard  pe- 
rifli’d  in 'the  conflagration. 

Jol  having  routed  the  Blacks  afliore, 
caufed  his  forces  to  march  towards  the  for- 
trefs,  which  was  very  ill  provided  both 
with  men  and  ammunition,  and  had  but 
eight  guns  fit  forfervice.  He  attacked  it  with 
much  bravery  but  the  walls  being  thirty- 
eight  foot  high,  and  the  Dutch  not  provi¬ 
ded  with  fcaling-ladders,  they  were  forced 
to  retire  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men  •, 
and  marched  to  the  town,  which  had  no 
defence,  nor  people  to  make -any  refiftance, 
the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  garrifon  be¬ 
ing  fled  into  the  country  at  their  approach  : 
fo  that  the  Dutch  immediately  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it. 

Then  they  returned  to  attack  the  great 
fort,  regularly  ;  and  by  means  of  a  battery 
of  fix  great  guns,  fired  day  and  night  on 
it,  forced  the  garrifon  to  capitulate,  and  to 
leave  them  thirty Tix  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition  ;  but  fcarce 
any  provifions. 

This  done,  Jol  fummoned  all  the  Portu- 
guefe  inhabitants  into  the  town,  to  treat 
with  them  about  the  manner,  how  they 
fhould  acknowledge  the  flates-general. 

Some  few  days  after,  the  country  difea- 
fes  began  to  fpread  among  the  Dutch  army, 
in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  foldiers  being  dead,  and 
among  them  Jol,  their  admiral,  with  fix 
of  the  chief  officers ;  he  was  buried  in  the 
cathedra],  with  all  “the  magnificence  and 
pomp,  ufed  at  the  funerals  of  the  greateft; 
generals.  He  was  a  man  altogether  unpo- 
lifh’d  but  indefatigable,  and  bold  to  ex- 
cefs,  in  the  greateif  and  mofl:  dangerous 
attempts. 

Jol^s  expeditions  in  Africa,  were  followed 
by  another,  which  count  Maurice  under¬ 
took  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil,  at  the 
inftance  of  the  diredors  of  the  Dutch  Wefi- 
India  company,  to  whom  the  captain (liips 
of  Maranhao,  or  Maragnan,  had  been 
reprefented  as  a  country  very  healthy,  and 
fertile  in  fiigar,  cotton,  ginger,  tobacco, 
fait,  and  gold  mines  ;  and  very  conveni¬ 
ently  fituated,  for  annoying  from  thence 
the  Leeward  and  Caribbee  iflands,  and  all 
the  other  iflands  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  count  accordingly  committed  that 
expedition  to  admiral  Liefjiart,  afid  colo¬ 
nel  Coine,  both  of  them  very  expert  men 
in  warlike  and  marine  affairs. 

They  failed  thither  with  eight  men  of 
war  and  fix  tranfports,  in  the  month  of 
Obdober,  and  immediately  feized  the  ifle  of 
Maragnan,  and  the  town  of  St.  Lewis,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  province,  without  any 


refifbancc  made  by  the  Portuguefe.  'And  thusBARBor, 
of  fourteen  fuch  captainffiips  into  vcKicXiBrazilL^sT^ 
is  divided,  feven  were  under  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1641  •,  but  fome  time  after,  thefe  three, 
Maragnan,  Siam  and  Seregippe  revolted, 
and  the  ifland  St.  Tome  in  Guinea  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example. 

Annobon  Island. 

HE  ifland  Annobon  fo  called  hy  Sitmtiov. 
the  Portuguefe,  on  account  of  its  being 
difcovered  on  the  firft:  day  of  the  year  1471 . 

It  lies  in  one  degree  forty-five  minutes  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  twenty  fix  degrees  of 
longitude  eafl; ;  thirty-five  or  fix  leagues 
north  north-eafl:,  and  fouth  fouth-welt  of 
St.  Tome  and  fifty-eight  leagues  weft:  fouth- 
weft  of  cape  Lope  Gonzalves ;  and  appears 
off  at  fea,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  print.  Plate  23. 

It’s  about  five  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth ;  and  about  five,  and  in  o- 
ther  places  four  leagues  or  lei's  broad  ;  the 
land  full  as  high  as  St.  Tome,  round  as  if 
it  were  only  one  large  mountain,  and,  like 
it,  almoft  always  covered  with  a  thick 
mift.  About  it  are  feveral  rocks  and 
fhoals  oft  at  fea,  which  muft  be  well 
looked  to,  in  making  the  ifland.  One  of 
thofe  rocks  at  the  north  end,  is  called 
Porto  Ilheo,  that  is,  the  port  of  the  ifle,  being 
a  fandy  bay,  facing  the  north-eaft  ;  the  an¬ 
choring  place  at  twenty-five  fathom  water, 
good  ground,  about  an  Englijh  mile  from 
fhore:  the  tide  thereabouts  from  March 
to  September,  fets  fwiftly  from  fouth,  and 
the  winds  moftly  fouth-weft  and  weft  fouth- 
weft. 

There  is  another  road  for  fhips  at  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  thirty  two 
fathom  water  •,  but  full  of  ffioals  and  rocks. 

Annobon  is  reforted  to  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fhips  every  year,  as  well  thofe  that 
have  been  trading  at  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
as  thofe  bound  to  Angola,  and  even  for  the 
Eaji~Indies,  that  have  fallen  below  the 
gulph  of  Guinea,  which  put  in  there  for 
refrefhments  and  provifions  ;  being  an 
ifland  prodigioufly  ftock’d  with  cattle  and 
fruits,  far  beyond  the  other  Portuguefei^^nds 
of  the  gulph  for  its  bignefs.  In  the  year 
1 605, fome  outward-bound  Eajl- India  Dutch 
fhips  were  forced  thither  by  the  ftrong  tides, 
in  their  way  to  the  EaJl- Indies,  it  being 
then  inhabited  by  only  two  Portuguefe 
families,  cultivating  the  ifland  with  about 
two  hundred  flaves ;  but  in  procefs  of  time 
increafed  to  thirty  or  forty  families  of  plan¬ 
ters,  each  having  a  certain  number  of  flaves, 
more  or  lefs,  to  cultivate  their  refpeftive 
plantations :  over  all  whom  is  a  Portuguefe 
governor,  but  fuch  a  one,  as  will  make 
no  difficulty  to  receive  an  alms  of  a  crown, 
if  tender’d  him.  The  inhabitants  are  in^”^'*^''- 

fuch'^”'^' 
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BARBoT.fuch  awe  of  him,  that  they  are  ready  on 
the  leaft  provocation  to  break  his  head  : 
for,  being  only  fteward  to  a  Portuguefe 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  ifland  belongs,  to 
colled:  a  third  of  all  the  planters  cattle, 
fruit  and  income  *,  he  fleeces  them  as  much 
as  he  can,  which  renders  him  odious  to 
the  inhabitants :  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  generally  a  parcel  of  Black  villains  not 
to  be  trufted,  on  any  account,  tho’  they 
bear  the  name  of  chriftians,  their  religion 
being  but  an  empty  name  •,  befides,  that 
they  are  defcended  from  thofc  flaves,  the 
Portuguefe  tranfplanted  thither  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  colony. 

Their  women  are  no  better  temper’d, 
and  generally  very  ready  to  debauch  our 
Tea-men tho’  few  of  them,  unlefs  naturally 
very  leud,  will  be  To  deprav’d  and  brutifh, 
as  to  meddle  with  thofe  frightful  and  ill- 
Tavour’d  jades. 

All  thofe  people  are  under  the  fpiritual 
care  of  fome  Portuguefe  capuchin  fryars : 
their  churches  are  very  handfome,  and  large 
enough  for  thrice  the  number  of  people. 

The  greatefl:  number  of  the  iflanders  in¬ 
habit  a  large  village,  oppofite  to  the  road, 
which  is  fenced  round  with  an  earthen  cour- 
tin,  containing  about  an  hundred  or  more 
ftraw-houfes,  befides  fome  of  wood  and 
planks  for  the  white  Portuguefe. 

The  Blacks  there  wear  only  a  clout  about 
their  middle  ;  and  the  women  nurfe  their 
children  as  they  do  in  Guinea.,  and  fubfift 
moftly  upon  hunting,  fifhing,  rice,  and 
Mandioca. 

The  air  dxAnnohon  is  not  To  unwholefome 
as  at  St.  Pome  *,  tho’  it  be,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  for  the  mofl  part  cover’d 
with  a  thick  mift,  probably  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufe,  as  has  been  hinted  to 
occafion  that  which  overfpreads  the  former. 

The  plains  are  all  tilled,  and  half  way  up 
the  hills,  as  far  as  the  ground  has  proved 
good,  which  is  really  very  fertile  •,  tho’  to 
look  at  from  below,  it  feems  very  dry  and 
barren. 

It  is  all  over  planted  with  cocos,  oranges, 
lemmons,  bananas,  bakovens,  palm-trees, 
and  feveral  others,  as  commonly  feen  in 
Guinea  \  whofe  fruits  are  all  plentiful,  and 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  at  Prince's  ifland, 
viz.  an  hundred  coco-nuts,  a  crown  ;  a 
thoufand  of  oranges  or  lemmons,  a  crown  ; 
and  other  fruit  in  proportion. 

There  are  in  the  woods  wild  boars,  deer, 
wild  and  tame  goats,  herons  black  and 
white,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  birds  ;  and 
about  the  ifland,  the  fea  furnifhes  them  with 
abundance  of  all  forts  of  good  fifli,  and 
oifters. 

Hogs,  flieep,  goats,  chickens,  and  pi¬ 
geons  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  a 


fmall  matter,  or  for  all  forts  of  old  linnen 
and  woollen  rags. 

Wood  and  water  is  eafily  got,  very  cheap, 
and  in  what  quantity  we  defire  ;  as  alfo 
plenty  of  tamarinds,  which  is  an  excellent 
prefervative  againft:  the  fcurvy,  and  a  fort 
of  fmall  nuts,  call’d  by  the  Frencby  Nois  de 
medicine. 

The  hills  furnifli  the  ifland  all  round  with 
many  rivers  and  torrents  of  good  frelh  wa¬ 
ter  running  down  to  the  fea.  Thofe  hills 
are  fo  difpos’d,  and  fo  well  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  half  way  up,  as  I  faid  above,  that 
they  afford  a  pleafant  profpedf  every  way  *, 
which,  together  with  the  great  fertility  of 
the  foil,  and  the  variety  of  animals  and  fruits 
found  thereon,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  do 
much  recommend  it  to  travellers  for  a  fine 
ifland.  ^ 

The  inhabitants  tell  us,  that  on  the 
highefl:  mountain  there  is  a  lake  of  frefh 
and  fweet  water  ;  about  which,  the  air  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  and  fome  parts  continually 
cover’d  with  fnow. 

The  Dutch  poflefs’d  this  ifland  for  a  while 
during  their  wars  with  Portugal ;  but  could 
not  keep  it  long,  the  Blacks  having  fled  to 
the  hilly  parts  of  it,  which  are  almoftinac- 
celfible  to  Europeans  ;  and  from  thence  fo 
gall’d  them,  that  they  were  oblig’d  to  quit 
it  on  that  very  account. 

It  is  requifite  in  failing  from  Annobon  to 
the  weftward,  the  winds  being  the  befl:  part 
of  the  year  at  fouth-weft,  and  fouth-fouth- 
weft,  to  make  long  trips,  till  you  get  into 
three  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  where  infal¬ 
libly  you  find  the  fouth-eafl:  and  fouth-fouth- 
eafl:  winds,  which  will  carry  you  agreat  way 
to  weftward  :  tho’  I  have  heard  of  fome  fliips, 
that  being  bound  from  Annobon  for  the  Gold- 
Coaji  of  Guinea.,  in  September,  failed  conti¬ 
nually  along  under  the  line,  without  inch- ' 
ning  a  degree  either  towards  the  fouth  or 
north  *,  and  inftead  of  meeting  with  a  violent 
heat  there,  on  the  contrary  found  it  fo  cold, 
that  tho’  the  men  were  well  clad,  they  could 
fcarce  bear  it,  notwithftanding  the  fun  in 
that  month  paflTes  the  line,  and  is  exadly  per¬ 
pendicular  over-head.  The  reafon  whereof, 
as  has  been  experienced  by  men  who  have 
made  many  voyages  thither  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  is,  that  then  it  is  always  thick 
weather,  and  a  ft  iff  gale,  which  prevents 
men  from  feeling  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  a 
truth  which  I  have  experienced  myfelf,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  four 
feveral  times  I  paflfed  the  equinodtial  line,  to 
and  fro,  in  my  return  from  Guinea  ;  and 
have  feen  our  furgeon-major  ufe  a  muff  in 
the  night-time. 

The  reafon  why  the  air  feems  fo  cold,  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  is,  that  having  been  fo 
many  months  together  under  a  fcorching 

air 
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air  along  the  coaft  of  Guinea^  and  coming 
on  a  fudden  into  an  open  air,  where  we 
have  continual  frefh  gales,  it  is  not  furpri- 
fing  that  our  bodies  are  fo  pinched  with  it, 
as  to  make  us  fay,  it  is  extremely  cold  ; 
tho*  perhaps,  were  it  poffible  to  tranfport 
any  perfon  in  an  inftant  from  Europe^ 
into  that  latitude,  he  would  find  the  air  very 
hot ;  when  we,  coming  from  Guinea^  fay  it 
is,  and  really  feel  it  very  cold. 

I  promifed  fome  few  general  remarks  on 
the  difference  I  have  obferved,  between  the 
EngliJIj,  French^  Pcrtuguefe  and  Dutch  charts, 
of  the  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea :  which 
are  as  follow. 

Difference  between  Charts. 

BEtween  the  Coaft  of  Ardra  and  Edo  del 
Rey^  the  Portiiguefe  chart,  made  by 
fpecial  order  of  the  former  kings  of  Portugal^ 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  places  a  large  Ar¬ 
chipelago^  of  near  fifty  ifiands,  great  and 
fmall,  moftly  in  a  double  range,  along  the 
coafts  of  Beniip  Oiiwerre,  Forcado,  and  fo 
on  more  eafterly  to  New  Calabar  river  ; 
which  is  very  different  from  all  the  other 
above  mention’d  European  maps,  who  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  ifiands  on  all  the  above  men¬ 
tion’d  coafts,  and  lay  them  down  betwixt 
the  coaft  of  Ardra  and  Rio  Fermofo^  in  Be- 
mn  j  and  none  at  all  from  the  fiid  river  Fer- 
mofo  to  New  Calabar  river. 

However,  fince  we  find  there  are  many 
large  or  fmall  rivers  in  this  extent  of  coaft, 
which  fall  into  the  ocean,  at  feveral  di- 
ftances  from  each  other  •,  and  fince  we  are 
inforrh’d  by  the  native  Blacks,  at  feveral 
places,  that  thofe  feveral  rivers  have  a  com¬ 
munication  within  the  land,  by  their  feveral 
branches  running  from  one  into  the  other  ; 
in  this  manner  the  Portuguefe  may  be  fup- 
pos’d  in  the  right,  to  reprefent  thofe  coafts 
all  along  cut  through  into  many  ifiands  as 
they  do.  But  then  allowing  it  to  be  fo,  as  I 
am  very  apt  to  believe  it  yet  thofe  feveral 
large  or  fmall  ifiands  are  no  farther  diftant 
from  the  main,  and  from  one  another,  than 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  the  inland  branches 
of  thofe  rivers,  which  cannot  be  well  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  above  a  mile  or  two  over  at 
moft.  It  muft  therefore  be  a  miftake  in 
the  Portuguefe,  to  reprefent  thofe  feveral 


ifiands  in  their  maps,  ftparated  as  they  do, 
lome  eight,  fome  ten,  and  fome  twelve 
leagues  diftance  from  the  oppofife  continent ; 
as,  more  efpecially,  they  reprefent  thofe  , 
fet  down  there,  about  that  part  of  the  an¬ 
gular  coaft,  next  cape  Fermofo,  the  coaft 
there  turning  ftiort  from  north-weft  to 
eaft  :  where  alfo  it  takes  no  fort  of  notice 
of  that  famous  promontory’s  name,  and 
makes  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is 
the  cape  Fermofo,  to  extend  to  five  degrees 
of  north  latitude  ;  whereas  by  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  obfervations  of  modern  European 
travellers,  this  cape  lies  exaftly  in  four 
degrees  ten  minutes  north,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  in  the  defcription  thereof. 

Another  miftake  in  the  Portuguefe,  is 
very  grofs,  not  only  in  the  ftape  and  form 
they  give  to  Rio  Real,  which  is  Nezv  Ca¬ 
labar  river,  fo  very  different  from  the  new 
draught  of  it,  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to 
this  volume  •,  which  was  taken  with  all  pof¬ 
fible  exaftnefs  in  the  year  1699,  as  is  there 
exprefted  :  but  alfo  in  this,  that  from  cape 
F'ermofo  to  the  faid  river  Real,  they  take 
notice  of  four  rivers  only,  viz.  to  begin 
from  the  laid  cape  at  eaft,  Rio  de  S.  Bento, 

Rio  de  S.  Tldefonfo,  Rio.  de  S.  Barbara,  and 
RioPequeno-,  and  this  laft  they  reprefent  not 
properly  as  a  river,  but  as  a  little  bay 
or  bulging  in  an  ifiahd  *,  whereas  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  are  feven  rivers,  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  all  of  them  running  down 
from  the  inland  country  of  the  continent 
into  the  ocean,  through  vifible  channels  or 
mouths,  as  reprefented,  and  particularly 
named,  in  the  faid  new  draught  of  Rio 
Real. 

Nor  does  the  Portuguefe  map  take  the 
leaft  notice  of  the  three  high  ifiands  of 
Ambozes,  fituate  between  Rio  del  Rey,  and 
Rio  de  Camaronsz,  nor  of  the  little  ifiand 
Branca,  lying  clofe  to  the  continent  of  the 
gulph,  oppofite  eaft  v/ard  to  Fha  de  Fernando 
Po,  near  the  river  Borea,  or  da  Borea. 

Which  gives  us  ground  enough  to  think, 
that  nation  was  not  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  true  poficion  of  the  coaft  of  the  gulph 
of  Guinea,  at  the  time  their  map  was 
drawn,  or  that  the  draughtfmen  made  it 
barely  on  the  credit  of  perfons,  who  were 
in  ah  error  as  to  thofe  particulars. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Contaifis  a  Vocahitlary  of  the  pri72cipal  la?igiiagcs  fpoke?i  on  the  coaft 
(/'Guinea;  being  thofe  of  the  GeloflPs,  the  Foulles,  the  Gold  Coaft,  a7id 
of  Fid  a  a7id  Ardra. 

I  Come  now  to  the  Vocabulary,  of  fome  It  commences  with  the  two  principal  lan- 
of  the  moft  familar  words  and  phrafes  guages,  moft  ufed  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
of  the  languages  of  thzGelojfs,  Foulles,  North  Guinea ',  xFt  Geloffs  Foulles  dsn c\~ 

the  Go'd  Coaft,  Fida  and  Ardra.  ling  betwixt  the  rivers  Senega  and  Gambia, 

V  0  L,  V.  5  N  -  pro- 
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B  ARBoT.  proceeds  to  that  which  is  moft  ufed  ciation  of  the  Engli/b  alphabet  may  caufe 
''^"V^at  the  Gold  Coajl^  and  ends  with  that  which  fome  difficulty  to  render  the  pronunciation 


is  common  to  Fida  and  Ardra. 

I  would  have  added,  that  of  the  ^abes- 
Mounou,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  Rio  Sejlro^ 
and  the  circumjacent  territories  ;  but  that  I 
have  loft  that  paper:  only  I  fear  thepronun- 


as  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  thofe  diffe¬ 
rent  countries,  as  it  is,  when  fpoken  by  a 
French'mz-n ;  according  to  whofe  pronun¬ 
ciation  I  writ  this  Vocabulary. -  I  besin 

with  the  numbers. 


Engliffi. 


Geloffs, 

( or  Zanguay.) 


Foulles. 


Gold  Coajl, 


Fida  and  Ardra^ 


one 

ben 

goo 

biaccoLi 

edde 

two 

yaare 

didy 

abbien 

ouwe 

three 

yet 

taty 

abbiafa 

oton 

four 

yanet 

naye 

annan 

hene 

five 

guerom 

guieve 

annoLi 

a  tons 

fix 

guerom-ben 

guie-goo 

affia 

trepo 

feven 

guerom-yaare 

guie-didy 

affbun 

tion-hove 

eight 

guerom-yet 

guie-taty 

ock-hue 

tioton 

nine 

guerom-yanet 

guie-nay 

ackounou 

tiene 

ten 

fouck 

fappo 

eddou 

ahovay 

eleven 

foLick-ak-ben 

fappoe-goo 

eddou-biaccoii 

hove-reppo 

twelve 

fouck- ak-yaare 

fappoe-didy 

eddoLi-abien 

hove-ouwe 

thirteen 

fouck-ak-yet 

fappoe-taty 

eddou-abiaffa 

hove-otons 

fourteen 

fouck-ak- yanet 

fappoe-naye 

eddou-annan 

hovc-cne 

fifteen 

fouck-ak-guerom 

fappoe-guieve 

eddou-annou 

foton 

fix  teen 

fouck-ak-guerom- 

^n 

>  fappoe-guie-goo 

eddou -affia 

foton-repo 

feventeen 

eighteen 


fouck-ac-guerom- 7  r  •  j-j 

°  >  fappoe-guie-didy 

yaare  j  rr  o  / 

fouck-ak-guerom-7  r  •  _  _ 

>  fappoe-guie-taty 


yet 


eddou-aflToun 

eddou-ock-hue 


foton-ove 


nineteen 


fouck-ak-guerom- 


twentj 
twenty  one 
thirty 
forty 

fifly 

fixty 
feventy 
eighty 
ninety 
an  hundred 


yanet 

nitte 

nitte-ak-ben 

fonoair 

yanet-foucke 

guerom-foucke 

guerom-bena- 

foucke 


J  fappo-guie-nay 

foppo 

foppoe-goo 

noggah 

chapandetaty 

1 


eddou-acknounou 


foton-oton 

foton-ene 


addounou 

addounou-biaccou 

addou-nafTan 

addou-annan 

addou-enou 


cou  ^ 
cou-non-gul-repo 

oban  I  3  i  oban  quire  1 


} 


guerom-yaare- 

foucke 


guerom-yet- 

foiicke 


two  hundred 
three  hundred 
a  thoufand 
one  thoufand  and 
twenty 


guerom-yanet- 

foucke 

temer  ('loi  teme 
rack-ben,  &c 
yaare-temer 
yet-temer 
gune 


} 

} 

} 

} 


^  this  is  lofi 


addou-effia 

addoLi-affbun 

addoLi-ockue 


ccnre  J  41  cenr e-quire  3  ' 


temedere 


addou-ackoiinou 

och-ka 


They  do  not  reckon  higi 
than  c^o,andfo  do  td, 
and  as  they  reckon 
things  by  boejies,  /> 
thread  40  boejies  in 
firing,  and  that 
call  toque ; 
tinue  to  number  by 
ques,  {via) 


temedere-didy 

temedere-taty 


och-ka- abbien 
och-ka-abiafla 


1  toque,  cenre 

2  toques,  cen-ove 

3  toques,  cen-otoa 

4  toques,  cen-hene 


temedere-fappo,  &:c.  appiem 
gune-ak-nitte,  &c.  temedere- foppo,  &c.  appiem-adounou,&c  s  toques,  iorc,v>hich  i 

gaiinha,  or  i 

N.  B.  So  ak  is  ad¬ 


ded  in  joining  of  any 
two  numbers^  as  we 
exprefs  it  by  the  tno- 
nofyllahle  and. 


gaiinh 
hot]\ei-,andti 
tally,  and  c 
tinue  to  recki 
i  galinhas,  fou-hove 

3  galinhas,  fou-oton 

4  galinhas,  fou-hene 

^  galinhas,  fatons,  vl' 
is  1000  b 

jies,andta 

I  o  galinhas,  fa-hoos 
galinhas,  fa-hoos-fa 
ao  galinhas,  guinbalc; 
is  the  highefi 
of  4000  boejies,  and  a 
gin  again  to  reckon  «<’ 
by  I  toque,  or  1  galii 
too  galiirh, guin-baton 


i 


Chap.  I2. 


Englifh. 

hold  your  tongue 
I  will 
I  will  not 
come 

come  not  near 
go  awa’^ 

'^our  fervant 
to  fire  a  musket 
I  fee  you 
come  aboard 
it  blows  hard 
how  do  jou  do 
‘Very  well-iftr 

good-morrow^  fir 

very  early 
come  to  eat 
come  up 
go  down 
go  walk 
to-morrow 
good  nighty  fir 
I  thank  you 
it  rains 
I  got  Jleep 
I  would  Jleep  with 
a  girl 

a  fweet-heart 
let  us  go  walk 


Coajis  of  South-Guinea, 

FAMILIAR  PHRASES. 

FouUes,  Gold  Coafi, 


W 


Geloffs, 

('or  Zanguay.) 
noppil 
doinaman 
bainaman 
calay 
bouldick 

dock-hodem 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 


guefnala 

^  * 

gallaou-barenna 
ogya-meffa 
guamde-bares,famba 
quarha-qaaihou,  7 
famba  J 

lelegentel 


de-yoii 

bido-hidy 

mi-hyda 

arga 

da-rothan 

hia 

*  * 

*  ^  * 

medo  hyma 

■sfe  *  * 

hendou-hevy 

ada-hegiam 

medo-hegiana 

coffe 

foubacke-allau 


calai-caeck-mane  *  *  * 

qui  a-quaou 

ova  quiequa-foLif 
^  * 


} 


aileg-ack  agiam 
fon-angiam-famba 
fantenala 
data-ou 
nangretery 
pougue-namate,  7 
acandaofan  j 
foumack-hiore 

candoch-hane 
^  * 

bain-amaeck 


lo  not  remember 

ng  me  a  Jheep quickly  iafTima-ommghargh 

)e  me  fome  drink 
n  fleepy 


mamanan 
*  *  * 


hot 

put  him  in  irons 


guinguela-maguiou 


argay 

hialleffe 
*  *  *• 

foubacko 
nihallay 

medo-hietoma 
■*  *  * 

^  * 

medo-lelohy 

medo-dano 
harque-guehin, 
hylojade 
mede-leho 
my-fa-hyacke 

addou-nambalou 

loccan-hyardde 
^  * 

warn-hiende 
ovarguiehyelle  caf- 
fede 


} 


} 


moua-no 

meppe 

mimpe 

bera,  or  braa 

mem-maho 

forrecko 

medotto 

ova-toiicourou 

mangh-hou 

mocko-huenom 

^  ^  *1^ 

ouna-daffin 

edde-hie-ohie 

aquioos-edappa 

cou-querou-cou 
braa  mincouiridy 
broa-fouron 
cova-fafily 
CO 

ack-hena 

marinck-he-edappa 

midaflay 
*  * 

*  *  *: 

^  ^  ^ 

*  *  * 

*  *  ^ 

*  « 

*  # 

*  *  » 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

^  * 


Fida  and  Ardra^ 

namoune-bazy 

hann 

my-be 

ova 

oma-ova 

ozon 
*  * 

%  ^  ^ 

my-mou 
*  *  * 

quio-honfoufou 
mamoune  ebiou-hain 
ebbyoin-d’aye 

ofons-d’aye 

cre-cre 
*  * 

oua 

guiro-dome 

ozo 

ezain 

ognoghon 

aova-non 
*  » 

myle-fion 
dun-hoinene-ova- 
domel-codemy 

*  -St  * 

lova.mizon 

*  *  * 

*  * 

din-elein-repon- 

amya-lacon 

namya-haan 

mydomelo 
*  ^ 

mypoty-guenda 
fogh 


>: 


}, 


A  VOCABULARY  of  Numbers,  and  of  the  Names  of  the  Months  of  the  Year,  ufed 
at  the  Gold  Coaft,  at  the  hegmftmg  of  this  ce?itiiry\  which  may  he  tifeful  yct^  at  fome 
parts  of  that  coaft:  the  Vocabulary  beitig  more  peculiar  to  the  Blacks  t?/Axim, 
atid  Anta ;  and  this  to  thofe^  from  Anta  to  Cormerityn. 


Englifli. 

Negro, 

Englifli. 

Negro. 

j  one 

abianfon 

thirteen 

eddou-abiefla 

1  two 

abiennon 

fourteen 

eddou-anam 

three 

abiefla 

fifteen 

eddou-anom 

four 

anam 

fixteen 

eddou-achien 

five 

anom 

feventeen 

eddou-ochion 

fix 

achien 

eighteen 

eddou-oque 

[even 

ochion 

nineteen 

eddou- oque-nom 

eight 

oque 

twenty 

adenoni 

nine 

oque  -nom 

twenty-one^  and  fo  to  thirty  adenom-abianfon 

ten 

eddou 

thirty-)  See. 

adeflem 

eleven 

eddou-abianfon 

fifty 

aha 

twelve 

eddou-abienon 

an  hundred 

hanon 

^i6  A  Defcription  of  the  Book  IV. 

Blacks  at  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Months  of  the  Year  by  Moons, 

which  they  yiame- 


January 

Cua-para 

February 

Sanda 

March 

Ebbo 

April 

Ebbo-bere 

May 

Biraffe 

June 

Deo-fou 

July 

Affaroeu 

Augufl 

Adelien-fanda 

September 

Abeffem 

Oblober 

Ebire 

November 

Abanamattan 

December 

Ma-maure 

FAMILIAR  PH  RASES  of  the  fame  people,  from  Anta  to  Cormentyn, 


Englifh. 
how  do  '^ou  do,  fir 
^ery  well 

come,  what  do  you  ask 
good  morrow,  merchant 
what  will  you  buy 
I  will  buy  linnen 
Jhew  me  your  bargain 
I  will  buy  confiderably 
I  will  pay  you  well 
will  you  /peak  to  us 
we  have  abundance  of  goods 
have  ydu  many  goods 
I  will  buy  four  fathoms  of’i 
linnen  for  two  pieces  J 
there  is  much  gold  afhore 
it  cofs  more  in  Europe 
do  well 
give  gold 

merchant,  do  you  weigh  7 
thegold  J 

it  is  too  light 
it  is  falfe 

‘captain,  give  me  to  eat 
I  will  go  away 
ril  return  to-morrow 
I fh all  buy  bafons  and  cloth 
go  away,  and  come  again 
bring  a  pot  of  palm-wine 


Negro. 

aoro-deje 
daflene 
bera-ebeny 
batafoii-akie 
ibetto-beney 
betto-fou-fou 
cokive-memame-huit 
betto-brette 
mettra-cau-hie 
mefoney-bri-bei 
aqua-edre  brette-hoho 
battafou  alTafey-brette 
betto-je6lam-anam-fou- 
fou  eggeba 
chika-berette-hoho 
metuo-chika-cou 
mamebribey 
mame-chika 


battafou-tumon-chika 


chika-engrou 
chika-emou 
asne,  manje-idey 
men-cofou 
eriko-nomabe 
betto-eowa-ytonic-tambre 
co-fou,  co-bera 
fa-enfam,  bere-tentem 


Englifh. 

bring  wood  for  the  kitchen 
bring  frejh  water 
good  morrow  captain 
I  come  to  tell  you  fomething 
let  us  go  aboard  together 
I  will  not  do  it 
you  fpeak  well 
hold  your  tongue 
give  me  a  handfome  wife 
woman,  will  you  lie  with  me 
friend^,  give  me  fome  gold 
take,  here  is  fome  gold 
a  teflon 

1  will  give  no  more 

in  a  good  hour  ( or  luckily') 

give  me  fomething  ^ 

give  me  a  token 

my  mofl  dear  friend 

come,  I  will  be  fet  afhore 

this  day 

to-morrow 

a  month 

a  moon 

a  year 

twelve  moons 
good  be  to  you 


Negro. 

fa-innem-bera 

afk'  taba 

aquie,  asne 

bera-montheau 

mecon  ahenon 

men-coquie 

eaEr,  bre*‘te 

mohamme 

mamehiroo-de-appa 

mame-hoque-midy 

meanco-mainc-chika 

tou-mon-chika 

beque,  guave 

men-konom-aubcau 

main-ke 

fname-dafche 

(idem) 

manco-bre-beau 

meco  afafcj'bera 

membry 

eckenna 

efletan 

(idem) 

afFei 

fidem) 

aquio-aquy 


T’he  next  VOCABULARY  of  words,  natnes,  and  phrafes,  in  the  languages  of 

the  Geloffs,  Foulles,  Gold  Coali,  Fida  and  Ardra.  | 


Englifli. 


A 


Geloffs. 

(or  Zanguay.) 


Foulles. 


Gold  Coafl. 


Fida  and  Ardra. 


ananas 

ananas 

annanas 

ananfi 

yebode 

the  arms 

fmal-loho 

guion-ghe 

men  fa 

J 

aova 

the  arfe,  or  hiun 

rate,  {or  guir) 

rotere 

moutenn 

mituy 

to  ask 

lay 

*  *  * 

meferohady 

*  *  * 

an  arrow 

B 

fmack  tonghar 

*  * 

agghien 

»  *  * 

blind 

bomena 

goumdo 

nenny  offoura 

*  *  * 

a  bough 

cahlah 

baheroii 

otta 

»  *  » 

banana 


31hap.  12.  ^  South-Guinea. 


Englifh. 

lanana 

)lind  of  an  eye 
T  will  bathe  felf 
he  heard 
I  boat,  canoe 
I  barrel 
i  bar  of  iron 
I  box 
wejies 
irandy 

i  boy 


Geloffs. 

(or  Zanguay!^ 
^  ^  ^ 

pact 

mongrefangou 

fequiem 

gakovap 

pippa 

barra  (win) 
ovach-ande 
idem 
fangara 

ovaffy 


Foulles. 

* 

•*  *  * 

*  *  * 

ouhare 
*  * 

*  *  ^ 

barra 
*  *  * 

ditto 

fangara 

foukagorco 

touhouba 

leffon 

n’gieto 

n’hadde 

en-h’do 

k’hiolly 

bourou 

bourely 

hy’-hyam 

rhedo 

loko 

lahna 

*  *  * 

norova 

loamdo 

hyack-haovale 

leffoll 

tay 

fetel 

oulonde 

behova 
^  * 

ghian-gol 

boflare 

cobe 

dolanque 

byla-hamde 

loghiomde 

cotto 
*  *  * 

hyarde 

rahovandou 

hemde 

guine 

foubacka 

mahyje 

fomdon 

ghiova 

noppy 

whochionde 

hyamhyanko 

lehidy 

hyterr 

tehau 

fedehendo 

houttoude 
*  *  ^ 

50 


reeches 
:  bed 

0  blow  the  nofe 
0  bite 
he  breafts 
bird 
read 
ugles 
'6  blood 
be  belly 

C 

'^ooked 
inoe 
jtron 
'ivet-cat 
roccdile 
captain 
bpper 
cravat 
cut 


towapp 

euntodou 

nien-doou 

matt 

wu-haine 

arral 

bourou 

hyarack 

deret 

fmabir 

%  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  * 

*  * 

gua-fick 

capital! 

prum 

fmah,  (cravat; 
doghhol 


cannon 

bamberta 

cat 

guenaapp 

goat 

bay 

mfcou 

arequere 

’j  cold 

luina 

'ipple,  lame 

foghe 

le  cheeks 

bekigh 

coat 

boubou-tovap 

le  children  of  princes 

domeguaihe 

’  cough 

foccatt 

facere  or  fare 

\C0W 

*  *  * 

D 

drink 

mangrenam 

Uog 

khaay 

dance 

faicke 

ve  devil 

guinnay 

ve  day 

lelegh 

\ad 

dehaina 

E 

\e  elbow 

fmai-kuoton 

e  elephant 

gnay 

b  ears 

fmanoppe 

nen 

Y  eye-brows 

*  *  * 

If  earth 

fofR 

heyes 

fmabutt 

1  ^ 

yapp 

1?  fingers 

fma-baram 

^ea^  or  pluck  off "% 
\the  fkin.  J 

maugre-faifce 

V  fever 

guernama 

o  L.  V. 


Gold  Coaft. 

obourady  (banana) 

nenny-abbo 

maghouary 

abboggihe 

bateera 

pippa 

dabban 
*  *  * 


GlttO 

brandwyn 

'  aqua 
*  *  * 

mononta,  etouhay 
aoffia 

^  lonon-vy 

broucou 

blaya 

emppa 

enfin-no 

achkuendor 

^  ^  ^ 

ouakanno 

hendou 

ennoufou 

ano 

aunoma 

equevy 

broto 

commen 

*  *  *• 

eque 

mod-dgia 

hohonton 

affou 

ado 

affon 

egghen 

ohon 

cancaba 

ye-bozuin 

canghan 

■Sit  *  * 

adinck-fiam 

^  ^ 

oppare-sene 

hontan 

copri 

gan-banfefey 

boudghia  benna 

cobla 

ofFofi  quandequen 

bo 

outrou-caffi 

balila 

aggirhaomoa 

* 

hougovan 

lein 

*  ^  * 

*  *  SS 

ahove-dimy 

bibaut-huoy 

efly 

*  *  * 

och-hounan 

lele 

attary 

aous 

oddi-courouba 

accozou-vy 

mobbaa 

4it  -Sit 

aque 

*  *  * 

ednam 

*  Sit  * 

menomenfa 

nou 

ockua 

ovon 

oreflfa 

d*ou-my-opon 

adoppi  or  faffan 

fou 

adda 

onquen 

ovahou 

ecou 

faflin 

aflbun  , 
affouba 

»  *  # 

Ota 

griffiba 

eny 

♦  *  * 

*  *  sit 

aflafly 

»  *  » 

agnyba 

my-tuy 

eddnom 

lin 

enfahuere 

alovy 

eckhaurou 

d*yn-mipon 

mehiary 

«  Sit  « 

Fida  and  Ardra, 

*  * 

*  * 

ovamylefin 

da 

^  ^  ^ 

*  * 

appatyn 

appaty-vy 


4i8 


Englirti. 

fire 

afortrefs 
a  firelock 
fi/herman 
to  fart 
the  feet 
feather 

gold 
a  gun 
God 
great 
pulton 
the  gums 
guinea  pepper , 
malaguette 

H 

fijhing-hooks 
a  hat 
the  hair 
the  heavens 
a  horfe 
a  bamock 
herbs 
the  hands 
a  houfe 
a  hen 
the  head 

I 

K 

a  knife 
a  key 
a  kettle 
the  knees 
the  king 
to  kill 

L 

the  legs 
a  fijhing  line 
the  Ups 
to  lye 
lice 
lead 
little 
to  laugh 
linnen-cloth 

M 

the  mouth 
much 
a  maid 
a  man 
the  moon 

mahySi  or  Indian 
a  mujket 
a  JJoeep 
my-i  and  mine 
a  monkey  or  ape 
N 

needles 
a  72 ail 
no 

the  navel 


or 


} 


A 

Geloffs, 

(or  Zanguay.) 

fasfara 
*  *  * 

*  *  * 
moll 

doch-hott 

fimatanck 

doungue 

guenn 

»  *- 

bumberta 

I-halla 

maguena 
*  * 

*  *  * 


delika 
^  * 

caghovar 

affaman 

farfs 

todeapp 

miagh 

loho 

fman-vig 

gnaarr 

fmababb 


pack-ha 

donouachande 

cranghiare 

fma-hoom 

bourre 

ruy 

fmap-paire 

fmaboU'delingha 

fmatovin 

narnaa 

teings 

bectaigh 

neouna 

raihal 

endymon 

gueminin 

barena 

n’daouch-digin 

goourgue 

vhaaire 

corn  dough-oub 
faital 

ommghargh 
*  * 

goloch 

pourfa 

dingiietitt 

d’haair 

fmal-loutt 


Defcription  of  the 

Foulles,  Gold  Coaji, 


Book  IV 

Ftda  and  Ardra, 


gia-hingol 

%  *  * 

loffoul  fetel 

kiouballo 

ride 

coflede 

donguo 

linghno 

*  ^  * 

fetel 

allah 

mahodo 

haderoro 

la-koude 

*  * 


ahoue-dimy 

abban 
*  *  ^ 

opoffo 

oattan 

monaincigp 

teck-hra 

ennam 

chika 

outrou-calH 

ian-come 

oflbn 

*  *  ¥f: 

*  *  ^ 

ehuilTa 


bibaut-huoy 
*  * 

fou 

hovevito 

n’heon 

hafo 

equefon 

gambavy 

^  ^  ^ 

balila 

boden 

zafi 
*  *  * 

*  * 


ouande 

* 

foukendo 

hyalla 

pouckiou 

lefTo 

youngo 

fouddo 

guertogal 

horde 


aquou-va 

eck-hie 

ehuy 

ahuya 

parkoa 

hamanke 

» 

zatiaba 

oufFy 

oko-ko 

icery 


*  *  # 

*  *  * 

da 

guy-ouleau 

fo 

havonfo 
*  *  # 

alo 

ofin 

couquelou 

tacon 


pake 

bid  ho 

barma 

holbondou 

lahamde 

ouharde 


offej-karn 

fafli 

eouwa 

oukonn 

oddiekourou 

may-counoii 


guy-by 
♦  *  * 


•I 


*  *  * 
*  *  # 


accazou 

mi-houy 


covalTongal 

ovande 

tondo 

hadarime 

bamdy 

ckaye 

choukahiel 

ghialde 

chomchou 


menonfoa 

achghama 

manno-houma 

minti 

egh-huy 

fombouy 

kiffouwa 

olfery 

ainhuyra,  or  foufou 


afo 

ocan 

nou-bieii 

ahovelialou 

gio 
*  *  * 

pevy 

cou-e-de 

avon 


hendouko 

annon 

heuy 

*  *  ^ 

foucka 

katou-meflia 

gorko-mahodo 

eddin 

leoure 

olferan 

mackary 

abbkahoun 

fetel 

ottrou 

balou 

* 

fman 

^  * 

owandou 

ofchovan 

nou-bien 

foufou 

n’hoine-vy 

fonnon 

foLinou 

hielrau,  or  Jyhon 
fou 

elein 
#  #  # 

czin 


meffelael 

pangal 

ala 

houddo 


adrobba 

prech-gou 

bogho 

elfrouma 


*  *  * 
♦  *  * 
*  *  * 
m  *  * 


J 


Chap. 

Englifh. 

the  nofe 
the  night 
the  nails 

O 

ojlrich 

an  ox  or  bullock 
an  oath  or  curfe 
an  orange 


Coafls  of  South-Guinea. 


419 


Geloffs, 
for  Zanguay.) 

Foulles, 

Gold  Coajl, 

Fida  and  Ardra% 

fmack-bockan 

hener 

och-huen 

#  *  * 

goudina 

guiema 

aoudouffin 

zame 

huai 

chegguen 

enfacougouloty 

*  *  # 

*  *  * 

nedau 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 

*  *  # 

nague 

#  *  * 

*  #  # 

fmabock  fhanabi) 

foldebama  or  cot-  “ 
tel  youmo  J 

^  * 

bodou-hovy 

*  *  * 

canghe 

abbroque  hancaba 

yebo,  zuinbo 

the  p — k  or  yard 
a  pig 

to  paddle  a  canoe 
potatoes 
to  pifs 

afaddle  or  pagay 
to  pinch 

a  pipe  to  ftnoak  tobacco 
a  pot 

a  pavilion 
paper 
a  parrot 
a  pigeon 
painted  calicoes 

a 

a  quiver 
a  quilt 
a  queen 

R 

a  rogue 
the  ribs 
a  rope 
a  hook 
the  rain 
a  rat 
red 


foull 

droai 

giolJe  galgue 

^  ^  ^ 

*7r  -TV  w 

berouch 

watt 

domp 

fmanano 

kingn 

raya 

cahait 

inquay 

petteck 
*  *  * 

fmahcallah 

entedou 

guaihe 

foch-horby 

uwett 

bourne 

fmatere  guma  rajank 

taou 

guenach 

loffh-oveck 


folde 

babalady 

haodguiou 
*  *  * 

haing-huje 
*  *  * 

mouchioude 

hy’-ardougal 

fahando 

arhayhillan 

barkol 

folerou 
#  *  * 

*  * 
leflb 

guefoulbe 

abonde 

chabiburde 

boghol 

torade-allah 

tobbo 

d’ombrou 

bodeghioun’n 


cotty 

enhouen 

procko 

hohan 

*  *  * 

bora-guyo 

aghuen’tho 

my  con  connon 
ha-ovelJy 

hova-diddo 

ottabhoun’n 

*  *  * 

ovetti’noun’n 

henzy 

azozein 

aibiboa 

ettoha 

hezein 

franga 

fiao* 

aghouma 

hovey 

ahuiry 

egLiyle 

abrounama 

*  *  * 

ottam 

* 

*  * 

*  =»  * 

ampa 

*  *  * 

oddiekourovay 

accozouzy 

oghva 

*  *  * 

emfi 

W  ^  ^ 

ahama 

ocan  or  ocar 

<4^  ^  ^ 

■w  ^  ^ 

hove-doubazy-boden 

effou 

guyoccon 

ockoura 

hofin 

enckhiema 

fofay 

a  Jheep 
to  fing 
to  JJoit 
to  fpit 
a  jhirt 
to  Jleep 

to  Jiay  or  fiop 

to  fneeze 

a  Jlave 

a  [word 

Jhackles 

a  fcabhard 

the  Jheath  of  a  knife 

to  /cratch 

fick 

the  fea 

ajhip 

to  /peak 

Cl  /one 

the  Jkin 

Cl  fnake  or  ferpent 

the  feat 

fait 

Jhoes 

the  fun 

fanglet^  or  bran  ofl 
millet  boiled  j 
to  fit 


*  *  # 
ovayel 

mangredouly 

toffli 

boughtovap 
*  *  * 

gueckifH 

maugre-teffely 

guamon 

guafli 

guingue 

fmanbarguaify 

fmanbar-packha 

hock-halma 

raguena 

fmandai 

manguena 

ovache 

doyg 

fmagh-dayr 
qua'nn 
gangone 
fock’ matte 
dale 

ghiante-finkan 
#  *  * 

fongoane 


cedre 

hyemdy 

boude 

thoude 

d’olanke 

dahnady 

doradan 

hiffeloude 

mockhioudou 

caffe 

gue-hyelle 

ovana 

ovana 

nanhyady 

ognia-huy 

gueek 

randy 

halle 

hayre 

goure 

body  or  gorory 

ghiodorde 

lamb-dam 

pade 

nahangue 

changle 

ghiodo 


^  ^ 

‘TT  'W'  ^ 

cobbinfoum 

ibbin 

taffou 

cameza 

marccodda 

tranfaffy 

ouhenfti 

ackhouba 

affenam 

^Ir  ^ 
tT  ^ 

affena-boucha 
enghova 
abboggha 
ohiarry,  nawahou 
eppo 

conghanhie 

ora-kaffa 

obboba 

ach-houma 

ohovo 
*  *  * 

anckin 

fapati 

achovai 

#  *  # 


elein 

gian 

n’homy 

*  *  * 

ha-hou 

domelo 

note 
*  *  * 

alabe 

gibybo 

ogen 
*  *  # 

#  *  * 

*  *  * 

miguiozon 

houlguy 

hohon 

guefio 

bazey 
hohon  ton 

*  *  -k 

eque 
atopa 
hove  que 

*  *  * 


tranfaffy 


*  hynan 
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Geloffs, 

Foulles, 

fugar 
a  fail 

(or  Zangua'jl) 
rhem 

I’hyombry 

wirr 

ouhderel-hana 

T 

a  trunk 

ovach-hande 

bretewall 

the  thighs 

loupp 

bouhall 

elephants- teeth 

gnay  negnay 

n  hierre-ghiova 

the  teeth 

jfmabenabin 

n’hierre 

thread 

ovin 

guarahie 

tarr 

fandol 

*  *  * 

the  throat 

fmanpouroch 

dandy 

to  throw 

fannir 

verlady 

the  tongue 

laming 

dheingall 

the  toes 

fmahua  jetanck 

peddely 

tallow  or  greafe 

divguneck 

bellere 

to  truck  or  barter 

nanvequi 

fohode 

to  tremble  or  quake 

denaloch 

chin’houde 

a  trumpet 

boufffa 

*  * 

a  tajier  of  cocoas 

taffa 

horde 

tobacco 

tmagha 

taba 

the  thunder 

denadeno 

d’hirry 

it  thunders 

ditto 

ditto 

a  table 

gangona 

gango 

V 


the  veins 

W 

fed’itte 

d’adol 

a  wrinkle 

*  *  * 

*  ♦ 

wood 

matt 

leggal 

water 

m’doch 

d’hiam 

write 

binde 

w’hin’doude 

a  woman  with  child 

digin’ -gobirr 

deboredo 

a  woman 

digin 

debo 

writing-book 

fmackyet’gumore-l 
bind  J 

^  deffe  terre 

to  wafh  the  hands 

raghen 

lahou’yongo 

to  walk 

doch’oll 

medo’hyafla 

a  whore 

guelarbi 

fakke 

to  weep 
to  whijile 

d’goife 

oway’lefte 

who’hedde 

hoiide 

the  wind 

gallaou 

hendon 

French  wine 

m’fango  tovabb 

chinck 

palm-wine 

m’fango  geloffi 

chingue 

6cc. 


Gold  Coajl.  Fida  and  Ardra, 


chiery 

yebogue 

avedda 

honfon 

adack-ha 

apoty 

annen 

*  *  ♦ 

efliunfle 

eflin 

adou 

ach-hema 

alotin 

*  ♦  * 

och’hovanoggo 

croero 

fock’huene 

ble 

tagui’hama 

ede 

enfa’huere 

btouy 

abbroun’hova 

giou 

owelTaflan 

meck’houm 

bibautoumy 

abourben’n 

*  *  * 

eck’houly 

aguon’qua 

taba 

hazo 

*  *  * 

— zou 

*  *  * 

omafezou 

oppounu 

*  *  * 

enfin 

*  if  * 

ahova 

*  * 

addacka 

n’aque 

infou 

efin 

ockivahouma 

een’ovay 

anninfay 

n’hoine  ’vas-qui-vy 

hobba 

n’hoine 

brohoumacrata 

enhuiove,  canhove 

coguo’hary’zatiaba 

alo-aflfy 

on’ an’ fly 

ozon 

abbrakresorabelekre  heyn’fy 

oreflTan 

via-vy 

eghuirama 

*  *  * 

ach’houm’n 

guio’hon’n 

enfan 

yebo 

enfappa 

mevey’han  (?rattan 

I 
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A 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

Coajls  of  North  and  South-Guinea.* 

In  Two  BOOKS. 


5  P 


VoL.  V. 


T^he  Contents  of  the  firfl  "Booh  of  this  Supplement. 


An  abftraft  of  the  moft  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  and  tranfadtions,  which 
have  happen’d  in  North  and  South-Guinea^ 
fince  the  year  1682,  to  compleat  the  ac¬ 
count  thereof  to  this  prefent  time. '  A 
to  New  Calabar^  in  1699,  by  the 
author’s  brother.  A  new  brief  defcription 
of  the  ^coafts  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  vul¬ 
garly  call’d  Angola  *,  that  is,  froru  cape 

T^he  Contents  of  the  fecond 

■^T  E  W  obfervations  of  the  courfe  from 
Rochel,  in  France,  to  the  coaft  of 
North-Guinea.  A  fhort  fketch  of  the 
iflands  Porto-Santo,  Madera  and  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  lying  in  that  pafiage.  An  account 
of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  from  cape 
Bojador,  in  Biledulgerid,  to  cape  Blanco, 
in  Gualata,  inclufive  •,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  fame  coaifs  from  Arguim  to  Senega- 
river.  General  obfervations  concerning 
the  defarts  of  Zahara,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Biledulgerid,  Gualata,  Genehoa 
and  Fomhut ;  and  the  produdl  and  trade 
thereof.  The  courfe  from  Senega-tiYtr  to 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Guinea,  properly  fo 
call’d.  A  brief  account  of  the  iflands  of 
cape  Verde,  oppofite  to  the  cape  of  that 
name.  Of  general  and  particular  courfes 
from  the  feveral  ports  or  places  of  Guinea, 
properly  fo  call  u,  to  Europe  dire(S:ly, 
and  to  the  coafl:  of  Guiana,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South- America,  and  thence  to  the 
Leeward  iflands.  Some  remarks  about 
crofling  the  equinodtial,  either  to  the 
fouthward  or  the  northward.  Of  the 
courfe  from  Loango  and  Congo,,  in  the 
lower  Ethiopia,  to  the  iflands  of  America. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  iflands  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  Afcenfion  and  Fernando  de  Noronha, 


St.  Catherine,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half 
of  fouth  latitude,  to  twenty  three  degrees 
and  a  half  of  the  fame.  An  extrad  of 
the  journal  of  a  voyage  from  England  to 
the  river  Zaire^  or  Songo,  thence  to  Ca- 
hinde-bdiy,  and  thence  to  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica,  with  flaves,  in  the  year  1700, 
by  the  author’s  nephew. 


Booh  of  this  Stipplement. 

lying  fouth  of  the  equator,  betwixt  Africa 
and  South- America.  General  obfervations 
on  the  management  of  Black  fl  aves  aboard 
fliips  in  their  paflage  from  Africa  to 
America,  by  French,  P or tuguefe  and  Dutch. 

A  brief  defcription  of  the  large  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guiana,  in  South- America',  and  of 
the  two  noted  rivers  that  enclofe  it  on  the 
eafl:  and  weft  :  firft  of  the  renowned  river 
of  the  A?nazons  and  then  of  the  river 
Oronoque.  A  particular  account  of  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne  in  that  province,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French.  Curious  remarks 
and  obfervations  concerning  the  fuppos’d 
lake  of  Parma,  in  Guiana,  and  of  the 
pretended  city  Manoa,ox  El  Dorado  ;  for¬ 
merly  accounted  by  the  Spaniards  wonder¬ 
ful  rich  in  gold.  The  paflage  from  Cay¬ 
enne  JO  Martinico  and  Guadalupe,  and 
thence  back  to  Rochel  in  a  firft,  and 
to  Havre  de  Grace  in  a  fecond  voyage. 
An  account  of  the  dreadful  thunder  near 
the  Bermudas  iflands,  and  the  terrible 
effe6ls  thereof*,  with  a  fketch  of  thofe 
iflands.  Laftly,  an  account  of  hurricanes 
of  three  forts,  in  the  Wefi-lndies,  viz. 
nor-th,  fouth  and  genuine  hurricanes. 

The  whole  illuftrated  with  fevera! 
new  maps  and  cuts. 


A 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO  THE 


New  defcription  of  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  &c. 


The  INTRODUCTION. 


HIS  new  defcription  of  'North 
and  South-Guinea^  and  part  of 

A  the  PFeftern  Ethiopia^  which  I 
have  here  prefented  the  reader, 
having  been  fome  time  fince  writ  by  me  in 
French^  agreeable  to  the  conftitution  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  year  1682,  and  having 
fince  undertaken  to  publilh  the  fame,  after 
another  method,  in  Englijh  ;  I  now  defign 
to  add  an  abftradt  of  the  mofl  remarkable 
tranfadlions  that  have  happened  on  thofe 
coafts  fince  my  lafl:  voyage  thither,  in  the 
aforefaid  year  1682,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to'  colled,  during  that  interval  of  time. 


either  by  my  correfpondence  there,  or  from 
the  accounts  given  me' by  perfonsof  repute, 
who  have  made  feveral  voyages  into  Guinea^ 
fince  my  being  there.  To  which  I  fhall  fub- 
join  two  new  voyages,  the  one  made  to 
New  Calabar^  in  1699,  and  the  other  to 
Congo  in  1 700 ;  the  firft  of  them  perform’d 
by  my  brother  Jatfies,  and  the  latter  by  my 
James  Barbot :  which  I  hope  will  be 
the  more  acceptable,  by  reafon  they  will 
render  this  new  defcription  of  Guinea,  and 
the  coafts  of  the  weftern  Ethiopia,  the  moft 
compleat  of  any  yet  extant,  in  any  language 
whatfoever. 


BOOK  I 


Senega  and  Goeree. 

\ 

London  Gazette,  N°.  2922,  from  Luefday,  November to  Monddj,  November  13.  1693, 

TH  E  royal  African  company  of  Eng-  the  Idfs  of  fix  men.  I  got  over  the  bar,  and 
land  having  of  late  years  been  mo-  whilft  I  was  preparing  to  attack  the  fort 
lefted  in  their  trade,  in  the  north  parts  of  called  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  firft  day  of 
Guinea,  by  French,  did,  by  virtue  of  January,  I  received  a  letter  from  IM. 
their  majefties  commifilon,  order  their  tins,  the  governor,  offering  to  furrender  if  he 
agent-general,  JohnFooker  Efq;  ati  and  his  men  might  have  civil  treatment  ; 

xivtr  o? Gamboa,  to  attempt  the  which  I  readily  granted,  landed,  and  took 
difpoffefling  them  from  thofe  parts  ;  which  pofieffion  of  the  fort  the  lame  day,  where  1 
Succeeded  accordingly,  as  appears  by  letters  found  fifteen  cannon,  bAc.  The  fiid  tort  is  fi- 
from  the  faid  agent  of  the  fourteenth  of  tuated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senega^ 
March  1692-3,  now  received  by  way  of  and  has  been  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  French 
Jamaica  j  an  abftradl  of  which  follows.  above  fifty  years,  where  I  have  now  fettled 

Having  embarked  my  felf,  and  above  a  a  factory,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of 
hundred  men  of  this  iftand,  upon  the  com-  JVilUa?n- and- Mary  I  continued  there 

tnkm  pany's  ftiips,  the  Anne,  captain  Leech,  and  until  the  twenty  fifth,  when  I  failed  thence, 
.the  America,  captain  Brome,  with  feveral  and  having  fucceeded  fo  well,  called  a 
(loops  as  an  addition  to  the  force  they  fent  council  of  war,  atfea,  the  next  day,  where 
,me  ;  I  arrived  at  Sen'ega  river  the  thirtieth  of  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  ifiarid  of  Goeree, 
December  1692,  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  only  place  remaining  in  the /r^«c/^pof- 

feffion 


Goeree- 
[Iknd 
■ort 
fy  the 
nglifli. 
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Barilo"  fefiion  in  Guinea  ;  where  I  arrived  with  the  in  the  room  of  the  other  that  was  before, 
fhips  the  firft  of  February^  and  continued  to  that  the  king  of  France,  to  encourage  his 
alarm  the  caftles  until  faturday  the  fourth,  fubjeds  to  fuch  ufeful  undertakings,  has  con- 
when  in  the  night  I  landed  with  a  hundred  ferr’d  the  honour  of  knighthood  of  St.  Laza- 
men  under  the  old  fort,  within  two  hundred  rus  on  the  faidD^j  Marchais,  andcaufedhis 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  new  caftle,  called  difcovery  to  be  printed  in  French. 

St.  Michael,  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Felix,  The  ifland  o^Goereek  but  a  league  Retaken b) 

fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  mounted  from  the  continent,  and  four  from  ^^«Frencli 
with  twenty  eight  guns,  without  any  refif-  Verde.  The firft  fettled  a  colony 
tancc,till  about  break  of  day,  when  they  fired  there,  and  built  the  forts  of  St.  Francis  2ind 
furioufly  upon  us  with  great  and  fmall-fliot.  St.  Michael,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  After- 
About  noon  I  fent  them  a  fummons  to  wards  the  count  d* EJlrees  made  himfelf 
furrender  before  our  cannon  fhould  be  landed;  mafter  of  the  place  in  1678.  The  Englijlr 

when  they  immediately  defired  a  capitula-  took  it  from  the  French  in  1692,  and  de- 

tion,  which  being  granted,  and  articles  molifhed  the  forts,  which  had  been  erected 

agreed  on,  they  marched  out  the  eighth,  by  the  Dutch  ;  at  lad  the  Senega  company 

with  their  arms,  bag  and  baggage,  and  having  retaken  it  from  the  in  1693, 

colours  flying,  and  were  carried  to  the  rebuilt  St.  Michaels  fort,  and  there  are  at 

company’s  fort  at  Jzzf/zd’j'ifland,  whence  they  prefent  in  the  ifland  about  a  hundred 
are  to  be  tranfported  on  the  company’s  fhip-  with  fome  families  of  Laptos,  who  are  free  ‘ 

ping,  and  at  the  company’s  charge,  for  Blacks,  hir’d  by  the  company  to  trade  from 

Europe.  one  coaft  to  another. 

Some  time  after,  the  French  company, 

I  have  obferved  in  the  defeription  of  the  to  prevent  any  farther  invafion  upon  Goeree, 

Yxxer  Senega,  how  treacherous  and  infolent  caufed  the  upper  fort  •S'/.Afzc^zz^/ to  be  rebuilt, 

the  Arabian  Moors  generally  are,  who  fell  fifteen  foot  high,  and  furnifli’d  it  with  thirty 

gum-arabick  to  the  French :  I  fliall  give  an  two  guns,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  fix 

inftance  thereof  in  the  relation  of  what  hap-  pounders,  an  equal  number  of  each  ;  the  i 

pened  there  five  or  fix  months  after  my  paf-  latter  of  which  reach  a  mile  beyond  the  ! 

fage  that  way,  which  is  as  follows.  One  great  road  of  Goeree  :  whereas  an  eighteen 

day  three  White  men  hinder’d  four  hundred  pounder,  fir’d  from  aboard  a  fhip  in  the  i 

of  thofe  wretches,  by  their  continued  firing  road,  cannot  reach  it,  which  nothing  under  | 

on  them,  from  taking  a  bark,  in  which  they  thirty  fix  pounders  will  do  from  thence,  i 

had  but  juft  then  been  trading  for  gum-  as  has  been  experienc’d  by  the  commander  I 

arabick.  Afterwards  the  French  agent  was  of  the  ifland. 

told,  that  moft  of  thofe  Moors  were  of  a  The  French  have  built  a  tower  in  that  : 
country  lying  on  the  fide  of  mo\.mY  Atlas,  fort,  which  ferves  them  for  a  powder-room 
in  the  kingdom  of  Farudant,  and  that  they  but  they  keep  no  garrifon  there,  unlefsupon 

came  down  to  depofe  Cheiratick,  king  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  *,  nor  are  there 

iht  Foidles,  one  of  the  mightieft  princes  of  any  other  buildings  within  it,  but  barracks  j 

that  part  of  Nigritia,  as  was  obferved  in  the  for  the  foldiers,  to  ferve  upon  occafion. 
defeription  thereof.  Voyage  of  M.  de  Gennes  They  have  alfo  erected  three  batteries,  or 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  (Ac.  in  1695,  pag.  breaft- works,  one  at  the  weft  point  of  the 
8,  and  9.  bay,  of  12  eight  pounders;  another  at 

In  November  1711,  when  I  was  writing  the  centre  of  the  bay,  looking  to  the 
this  at  Southampton,  a  French  gentleman,  fouth,  from  the  pigeon-houfe,  towards  fort 
brought  thither  prifoner  of  war,  and  who  Vermandois,  or  St.  Francis,  of  16  eight 
had  for  feveral  years  ufed  the  Guinea  trade,  pounders ;  and  another  on  the  eaft  point,of  8 
as  agent  for  the  company  at  Faris,  of  the  eight  pounders,  all  pointing  upon  the  road, 

Affiento,  or  contradl  with  for  furnifh-  and  obftrufting  the  landing  in  the  bay  ;  be¬ 

ing  the  Weft-Indies  with  flaves,  afllired  me,  fides  fort  St.  Francis,  which  is  in  the  midft 
that  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  one  of  them  all;  fo  that  in  1701  there  were  in  | 

Des  Marchais,  who  has  lived  long  at  Senega,  the  two  forts,  and  the  three  batteries,  ninety 
as  fervant  to  the  Senega  company,  had  made  iron  guns  mounted,  and  about  three  hun- 
very  confiderable  difeoveries  upthat  river,by  dred  men  of  all  forts,  foldiers,  fea-menand 
means  of  flat-bottom’d  boats  ;  having,  not-  Black  Laptos,  at  the  French  company’s  ex-  ' 

withftanding  the  falls  that  are  about  Galama,  pence. 

penetrated  above  five  hundred  leagues  up.  The  French  have  alfo  fettled  a  fadlory^^;^^  5 
and  fettled  a  very  beneficial  commerce  with  at  cape  Emanuel,  oppofite  to  Goeree,  and  French  i 
the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  another  at  a  place  farther  eaft  from  theF^'”'^^^*  ' 
that  river,  fome  of  which  are  almoft  white  ;  cape,  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  na- 
the  French^  keeping  fadlories  among  them,  tives  on  the  continent,  the  more  conveniently, 
and  purfuing  the  trade  withfuch  advantage  This  account  was  given  me  by  a  French 
to  the  new  company  at  PzznV,  eredted  gentleman,  ■^xTono.v  oh  \f\xv  d.x.  Southatnpton, 

*  in 


in  North  and  South-Guinea. 


in  1706,  who  had  lived  at  Goeree  fometime 
before,  and  faid,  that  ifland  was  then  in  a  very 
good  pofture  of  defence  ;  and  2i.r\oi\\tY  French 
gentleman,  prifoner  of  war  alfo  at  Southamp¬ 
ton^  and  mention’d  in  the  precedent  account 
of  the  Senega^  not  only  confirmed  it,  but 
affured  me,  that  but  three  years  before  he 
faw  above  feven  hundred  good  choice  Haves 
at  once,  in  the  booth  at  Goeree^  the  French 
carrying  on  the  flave-trade  very  brifkly 
thereabouts,  and  efpecially  2i\ongx.\\t Senega 
river,  by  means  of  the  large  difcoveries 
made  along  it  by  the  Chevalier  des  Mar- 
chais^  above  mentioned.  Thofe  (laves  are 
at  feveral  times  fent  over  from  thence  to  the 
booth  at  Goeree^  for  the  better  conveniency 
of  (hipping  them  for  America  •,  the  bar  of 
the  river  rendering  it  too  tedious  and 
dangerous  for  fliips,  at  moft  times  of  the 
year,  as  I  obferved  in  my  defcription  of 
the  coafts  of  Nigritia. 


Succefsful 

ifnrper. 


^rajin? 

tbel. 


Porto  Dali. 

T  N  the  year  1686,  the  king  of  BaoU  who 

holds  of  the  king  of  Darnel^  revolting 
from  him,  obtained  a  compleat  vidlory  over 
his  fovereign,  near  this  port,  after  a  bloody 
fight,  in  which  abundance  of  men  were 
kill’d  on  both  Tides,  and  thus  wholly  de¬ 
livered  himfelf  from  fubjeftion  to  Darnel  *, 
and  prevented  his  two  fons,  who  alTifted 
their  father  in  that  battle  with  their  forces, 
from  being  eftabliflied  kings  in  that  country, 
which  he  fecured  to  himfelf ;  tho’  before  he 
was  only  viceroy  to  Darnel. 

This  new  ufurper,  who  was  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  temper,  and  a  bold  (kilful  commander, 
being  encamp’d  with  his  army  near  Porto 
Dali,  in  order  to  advance  againft  Darnel  i 
the  night  before  he  moved  from  thence, 
caufed  all  the  Marabouts  or  priefts  to  make 
a  folemn  procefTion  through  the  town  of 
AH,  attended  by  a  great  croud  of  people, 
to  pray  for  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
finging  and  (houting.  A  few  days  after 
he  defeated  Damel*s  army,  and  returning 
with  abundance  of  prifoners,  ftruck  fucha 
terror  into  that  country,  that  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  fled  away,  to 
avoid  being  taken  and  made  (laves  *,  as  it 
was  his  cuftom  to  do  with  thofe  he  could 
get  into  his  power,  on  any  (light  pretence, 
which  made  him  much  dreaded  by  all  the 
people. 

A  French  fhip,  that  happened  to  be  then 
in  the  road  of  Porto  Dali,  on  board  which 
was  Cafeneuve,  who  gave  this  account,bought 
eighty  (laves  of  the  prifoners  of  war.  The 
reft  of  the  prifoners  the  ufurper  fent  towards 
the  country  of  the  Moors,  to  be  exchanged 
for  horfes,  to  mount  his  cavalry. 

Oy\^  Emanuel,  a  of  quality,  Alcaide 

or  governor  of  a  large  town,  and  captain  of 
a  troop  of  horfe  in  the  army,  told  what  has 
VoL.  V. 


been  here  faid  toCafeneu’Ve  ;  and  added,  thatPARi'or. 
having  been  for  fome  time  furrounded  by 
many  men,  who  (hot  arrows  at  him  like 
hail,  he  preferved  himfelf  by  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  managing  his  lliield,  fo  as  to 
cover  his  body,  and  receive  the  arrows  on 
it ;  and  that  their  troops  were  all  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  javelins,  only 
twenty  five  or  thirty  men  having  mufkets. 

Th.h  Emanuel  Cafeneuve  d,  {hoxt  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  which  I  infert  here  for 
the  reader’s  diverfion,  and  to  (how  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Black. 

“  The  king,  faid  he,  had  formerly  {old’^otable 

me  for  a  (lave  to  a  Dutch  captain,  * 

“finding  me  a  good  fervant,  inhispaflkge 
“  to  xhtfVeft’ Indies,  did  not  fell  me  to  the 
“  planters  there,  as  he  did  all  my  country- 
“  men  he  had  aboard,  but  carried  me  with 
“  him  into  Holland,  where  I  foon  learnt  to 
“  fpeak  good  Dutch,  and  after  fome  years 
“  he  fet  me  free.  I  went  from  Holland  into 
“  France,  where  I  foon -got  as  much  of  that 
“  language  as  you  hear  by  me.  Thence! 

“  proceeded  to  Portugal,  which  language 
“  I  made  my  felf  mafterof  with  more  eafe 
“  than  either  tht  French  or  Dutch.  Having 
“  thus  fpent  feveral  years  in  travelling  thro* 

“  Europe,  Irefolvedto  return  to  my  native 
“  country,  and  laid  hold  of  the  firft  op- 
“  portunity  that  offered.  When  I  arriv’d 
“  here,  I  immediately  waited  on  the  king, 

“  who  had  fold  me  for  a  (lave,  and  having 
“  related  to  him  my  travels  in  Europe,  ad- 
“  ded,  I  was  come  back  to  him,  to  put 
“  my  felf  into  his  hands,  as  his  (lave  again, 

“  if  he  thought  fit.  The  king  was  fo  far 
“  from  reducing  me  to  that  low  condition, 

“  that  he  gave  me  one  of  his  own  fillers  * 

“  in  marriage,  and  conftituted  me  Alcaide, 

“  or  governor  of  this  town,  where  you  fee 
“  me  live,  and  of  that  of  Portudal ;  for  the 
“  perfon  who  ads  as  governor  there,  is  only 
“  my  deputy.” 


Gamboa. 

T^Onfieur^.?  Gennes,  whom  I  knew  in  French  ex'- 
IVi  engineer  in  the  king  of  Franc  e*s>t^^ition 

fervice,  after  the  expedition  I  am  now 
ing  to  fpeak  of,  was  made  governour  of 
part  of  St.  Chrijlopher’s  ifland,  in  America, 
and  at  laft  taken  at  fea  by  the  EngliJJj,  and 
carry’d  to  Plymouth,  where  he  died  ;  being 
fent,  by  the  king  of  France^s  approbation, 
with  a  little  fquadron  of  four  frigats,  one 
courvette  of  war,  and  two  pinks,  carrying 
two  mortars  and  fix  hundred  bombs,  with 
all  forts  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  ne- 
celTary  for  a  long  voyage,  to  make  a  full 
difeovery  of  the  (freights  of  Magellan,  and 
of  the  coafts  of  New  Spain  in  the  South -fea ; 
in  order  to  reap  the  advantages  that  one  Ma- 
certy  and  one  Oury  made  out  might  be  ex- 
peded  from  fuch  an  undertaking  •,  they  ha- 

5  Q  ving. 
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Barbot.  ving,  among  other  buccaneers,  taken  very 
rich  booties  from  the  Spaniards  in  thole 
parts.  The  king  fupply’d  de  Gennes  with 
Ihips,  at  his  own  choice  ;  and  the  projed 
was  fo  well  approv’d  of,  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  that  feveral  perfons  of  the  greateft 
quality  readily  contributed  to  the  equipping 
of  thofe  fliips :  tho’  the  defign  mifcarried, 
tl-.e  fquadron  not  being  able  to  penetrate  any 
farther  through  the  ftreights  of  Magellan 
than  to  point  Galant^  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  faid  ftreights,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Patagom\  being  about  the  mid-v/ay  through, 
and  by  reafon  of  the  contrary  cold  fliarp 
•winds,  with  abundance  of  rain,  hail  and 
fnow,  and  their  provifions  beginning  to  fail, 
the  men  eating  rats,  and  giving  fifteen-pence 
a-piece  for  them.  The  feafon  being  very  far 
advanc’d,  and  no  hopes  remaining  of  any 
favourable  winds  to  carry  them  through 
into  the  South-fea^  they  return’d  again  into 
the  north-fea,  on  the  eleventh  of  April 
i6g6^  touch’d  Brazil  then  at  Cayenne^ 
and  laftly  at  Martinico\  without  beiiig 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  thofe  fortunate  coafts  of 
Perils  whence  we  are  fupply’d  with  what  is 
generally  efteem’d  moft  precious. 

To  return  to  the  fubjedin  hand  :  That 
MdeGen-  fftuadron  fail’d  from  Rochel  on  the  third  of 
nes^f  June  1695,  and  on  the  third  of  July  fol- 
Gamboa.  lowing  arriv’d  at  Goeree^  in  North-Guinea^ 
to  refrefh  the  men.  There  an  Englijh  de- 
ferter,  from  James-^ort  in  Gamhoa-nvev,  in¬ 
form’d  the  French  governour,  that  almoft 
all  the  garrifon  was  fick,  and  in  want  of 
provifions.  De  Gennes  refolving  to  improve 
that  accidental  opportunity  to  molcft  the 
Engli/h^  fet  fail  for  Gamhoa-v'wtr^  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July^  taking  two  Blacks  and 
the  Englijh  deferter  for  his  guides.  On  the 
twenty  fecond  all  the  fhips  enter’d  the  river, 
under  Englijh  colours  ;  and  at  five  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  came  to  an  anchor  within  a  fmall 
league  of  the  fort,  and  immediately  invefted 
it  with  the  courvette  and  fhallops,  to  prevent 
the  carrying  in  of  any  provifions  or  other 
fuccours,  and  unmafted  one  of  the  pinks, 
to  convert  it  into  a  bomb-veflel. 

On  the  twenty  third  M.  de  Gennes  fent  an 
officer  to  fummon  the  fort  to  furrender.  Be- 
lifli/orff  come  to  the  ifland,  he  was  conduced 
blindfold  to  the  governour’s  houfe,  and  re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  lieutenant  *,  the  governour 
himfelf  being  then  abfent.  That  comman¬ 
der  treated  the  officer  very  well  at  dinner, 
and  drank  the  healths  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England^  with  vollies  of  cannon,  and 
then  fent  him  back  with  this  anfwer.  That 
he  would  defend  the  fort  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Takes  their  ^jght,  between  the  twenty  third 

twenty  fourth,  the  French  fhallops 
took  a  brigantine  and  feveral  canoes,  laden 


with  provifions  for  the  fort ;  whilft  one  of 
the  frigats  gave  chace  to  a  canoe,  in  which 
the  governour  was  paffing  over  thither  i  but 
finding  no  better  way  to  fave  himfelf,  leap’d 
into  the  water,  and  made  his  efcape  to  the 
woods :  from  whence  he  found  means  to  re¬ 
tire  in  the  night  without  being  difcover’d. 

At  break  of  day  two  French  fhallops 
fail’d  three  leagues  up  the  little  river  Blocks 
burnt  there  two  fmall  veflels  that  were  re¬ 
fitting,  and  carried  away  thence  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  feveral  pattareros. 

On  the  twenty  fourth,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  bomb-galley  difcharg’d  two 
bombs,  which  did  not  come  near  the  fort ; 
and  therefore  de  Gennes  forbid  throwing  any 
more,  refolding  to  wait  for  the  tide  of  flood, . 
that  he  might  bring  up  the  veflels  within 
fhot  of  the  place. 

In  the  mean  while  the  commander  of  the 
fort,  John  Hanhury^  having  fent  a  cciViOft cafuulat 
with  a  white  flag,  to  defire  to  capitulate, 
two  of  his  officers  were  detain’d  as  hoftages, 
and  two  of  the  French  fent  to  the  fort,  to 
draw  up  the  articles  *,  which  were  fign’d  the 
fame  day  by  all  the  Englijh  officers,  and  the 
next  day  by  all  the  captains  of  the  fqua¬ 
dron,  confiftingof  nine  articles.  The  fecond 
whereof  was,  that  every  man  fhall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  along  with  him  his  own 
arms,  baggage,  chefts,  attire,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  money,  with  drums  beating,  and 
matches  lighted  \  and  that  every  officer  fhall 
be  attended  by  a  young  Black.  The  eighth, 
that  a  vefTel  with  three  mads  fhall  be  given 
them,  with  artillery,  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
vifions,  to  return  to  England.,  without  de¬ 
taining  any  thing  whatever  ;  and  that  their 
departure  fhall  be  within  thirty  days,  at 
fartheft.  The  ninth,  that  they  fhall  have 
a  good  pafs  to  go  in  fafety,  kAc.  The  tenth, 
that  the  above-mention’d  articles  being- 
granted,  it  was  declar’d,  that  the  following 
goods  belong’d  to  the  royal  African  com¬ 
pany  of  England.^  viz.  five  hundred  quin¬ 
tals  of  elephants  teeth,  three  hundred  quin¬ 
tals  of  wax ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  male 
and  forty  female  flaves  in  the  ifland  ;  fifty 
at  Gilofre.,  and  above  eighty  thoufand  crowns 
of  merchandize,  at  the  ufual  rate  of  the 
country  ;  as  alfo  feventy  two  large  pieces 
of  cannon  mounted,  thirty  difmounted,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  warlike  ammuni-  I 
tion,  kAc.  and  that  they  fliould  have  a  truce 
till  the  commander  in  chief  return’d  an 
anfwer.  ^ 

On  the  twenty  feventh,  at  break  of  day, 
the  major  of  the  fquadron  gave  notice  to 
the  Englijh  commander  to  prepare  for  his 
departure,  the  term  granted  being  expir’d.  ^ 
At  fix  a-clock  the  fliallops  and  canoes,  ready  1 

fitted  up,  attended  on  the  commadore,  and 
then  drop’d  anchor  in  a  line,  within  piftol- 

fhot 


in  North  md 

Ihot  of  the  fort.  The  French  officer,  that 
f  was  chofen  for  governour,  went  firfl;  affiore  ; 
render  ‘  where  the  EngliJIj  commander  gave  him  the 
keys,  and  embark’d  at  the  fame  time  to  go 
aboard  the  Felicity,  Afterwards  all  the 
forces  landed ;  centinels  were  plac’d  at  all 
the  neceffary  poffis  ;  the  French  ftandard  was 
fet  up  *,  Fe  Benin  was  fung  by  the  chap¬ 
lains  of  the  fquadron  *,  and  thirty  feven  guns 
fir’d. 

On  the  twenty  eighth  a  French  officer 
went  to  defire  the  king  of  Bar,,  to  give  them 
leave  to  take  pofieffion  ot  the  fiaves  and 
oxen,  which  the  Engljh  had  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  to  which  the  king  reply’d,  that  the 
fort  being  furrender’d,  every  thing  that  was 
left  on  the  land,  of  very  good  right  belong’d 
to  him.  The  officer  told  him,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fquadron  would  not  be 
fo  fatisfy’d  •,  and  that  if  he  refus’d  to  grant 
Frenchre- iiis  demands  willingly,  he  would  certainly 
himfelf  juftice  by  force  of  arms.  And 
Blacks,  indeed  a  council  was  held  about  thatanfwer 
and  for  as  much  as  it  was  well  known,  that 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  had  feiz’d 
on  merchandize  to  the  value  of  above  forty 
thoufand  crowns  belonging  to  the  French,, 
who  traded  on  that  river,  it  was  determin’d 
to  make  a  defcent,  to  take  the  king  pri- 
foner,  with  as  many  of  his  people  as  could 
be  found,  and  to  burn  all  their  hutts. 

This  decree  was  ready  to  be  put  in  execu- 
Biackitiw^  tion,  when  an  Alcaide  came  to  pafs  a  com- 
fubmits.  pliment  on  de  Gennes,,  and  to  alTure  him, 
that  the  king  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  againft  him  •,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
defirous  to  entertain  a  friendly  correfpon- 
dence  with  him  •,  and  that  he  might  freely 
take  whatever  he  fliould  think  fit:  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  day  de  Gennes  went  to 
give  the  king  a  vifit,  Iac. 

On  the  thirtieth  a  council  was  held,  to 
determine  whether  the  fort  fhould  be  kept, 
or  flighted.  The  latter  advice  was  follow’d, 
for  feveral  reafons  ;  and  therefore  the  fliips 
drew  near,  to  take  in  all  the  merchandile 
that  were  to  be  exported.  They  confifted 
of  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms,  elephants  teeth,  wax,  veffels 
of  tin  and  copper,  woollen  and  linnen 
cloth,  printed  calicoes,  coral,  glafifes,  and 
I  other  commodities  *,  with  which  a  great 

trade  is  drove  in  that  country. 

IOn  the  fourteenth  of  Auguji^  the  Englijh 
officers  fail’d  for  Cayenne,  in  one  of  the 
pinks,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  (laves 
I  (hut  up  in  the  hold  •,  but  thofe  poor  wret- 

I  ches,  fcarce  having  room  to  breath,  threw 

themfelves  one  upon  another,  as  it  were  in 
defpair,  fo  that  thirty  four  of  them  were 
found  (lifted. 

rheEn  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth 

ifhyir'J and  twentieth  days,  were  fpent  in  breaking 
'ro/d,  the  cannon  at  St.  James*sAovt,  and  under- 
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mining  the  wall.  On  the  twenty  fecond  the  BAa.BoT. 
mines  fprung,  and  took  very  good  effedl. 

The  Englijh^  fpent  feveral  years  in  building 
that  fort,  which  flood  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  river,  where  the  traffick  is  very  confi- 
derable  ;  and  the  profits  they  receive  from 
thence,  are  computed  to  amount  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  livres  yearly  :  fo  that  the  lofs  of  that 
place  cannot  be  eafily  repair’d. 

On  the  twenty  fourth,  at  noon,  the  fqua¬ 
dron  pafs’d  down  the  river  *,  and  the  next 
day,  about  eight  a-clock  in  the  morning, 
prepar’d  to  fail.  The  free-booter  of  St. 

Domingo,  who  had  put  into  the  river  on  the 
fourteenth,  fail’d  at  the  fame  time,  and 
paffing  by  the  commadore,  faluted  him. 

The  fquadron  fteer’d  for  Brazil',  and  the 
free-booter  for  the  Red-fea.  De  Gennes  had 
given  that  free-booter’s  crew  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  powder,  ball,  and  fome  oxen, 
on  condition,  that  in  their  paffiige  they 
fhould  fet  the  Black  prince  of  Ajjiny  affiore 
in  his  own  dominions,  he  having  him  in 
charge  *,  but  could  not  perform  that  himfelf, 
without  interrupting  the  voyage  he  was 
upon. 

The  royal  African  company  of  England,  Englifkr^- 
having  the  fucceeding  years,  with  very  build  their 
great  expence,  J amesAott  to  be  re-/®''^* 

built,  and  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  again  *, 
the  French  made  another  attempt  on  it  in 
1702,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Paris 
Gazette,  of  the  eleventh  of  April  1703, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

By  the  Greyhound,  arriv’d  at  Nantz,  we 
have  advice,  that  captain  de  la  Roque  in  the 
frigat,  call’d  the  Mutinous,  being  the  fame 
perfon  that  commanded  a  frigat  in  the  for-  gain. 
mer  expedition  under  M.  de  Gennes,  at 
JamesAocx.  in  Gamhoa  hvc.rlm  the  year  1 695, 
and  captain  de  St.  Vaudrille,  in  the  liermione 
frigat,  have  taken  from  the  Englijh  the  fort 
in  Gamboa-lwt'!,  in  Guinea,  where  they 
found  two  hundred  and  fifty  fiaves,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  merchandize  •,  and 
afterwards  ranfom’d  the  faid  fort,  that  it 
might  not  be  demoliffi’d,  for  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  Captain  de  la  Roque  was 
kill’d  in  the  attack. 

An  Englijh  mafter  of  a  ffiip  told  me  in 
London,  that  he  ufed  to  trade  in  Gamboa- 
river,  with  a  vefTel  of  about  fixty  tons  *,  in 
which  he  fail’d  two  hundred  leagues  up 
that  river,  and  found  there  a  very  brifk  ad¬ 
vantageous  trade  of  elephants  teeth,  wax  and 
fiaves. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  French  made  a 
third  attempt  on  lovi-Jaines,  as  appears  by 
the  account  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  of  the 
ninth  of  November  1 709,  as  follows  : 

We  have  receiv’d  advice,  that  M.  Parent, 
an  officer  of  the  marine,*  being  commadore  it  4 
of  four  frigats,  fitted  out  for  privateering 
on  the  coa(t  of  Guinea,  has  taken  from  the 

Englijh 
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Barbot.  Englifh  the  fort  of  Gamboa^  in  Africa^  and 
a  (hip  laden  with  flaves.  That  he  afterwards 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  St.  Tome^  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Portuguefe,  took  the  town  and 
caftle,  ^c.  Vid.  hereafter  St.  ’Tome. 

After  fo  many  affaults  made  by  the  French 
on  fort  St.  James.,  in  Gamhoa-x'wtr,  and 
upon  other  places  belonging  to  the  African 
company,  in  North  and  South-Grtnea,  the 
company  thought  fit  to  abandon  the*faid 
fort  during  the  late  war  with  France  :  and 
thus  the  trade  of  that  river  was  left  open  to 
all  Europeans  indifferently,  and  has  turn’d  to 
the  great  advantage  of  feveral  private  adven¬ 
turers  ;  fome  European  nations  having  fmall 
refidences  there,  and  efpecially  at  Gellefrie : 
however,  the  befl  part  of  that  trade  falls  to 
the  EngU/h,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
French  Senega  company  j  whofe  affairs,  as  I 
faid  before,  are  now  in  a  better  pofture  than 
they  were  before  the  renewing  or  fubflitu- 
ting  of  the  new  company  to  the  old  one. 

B  I  s  s  o  s. 

N  my  defcription  of  Guinea,  I  took  no¬ 
tice  of  a  grant  made  by  the  Black  king  of 
Biffos  to  the  Portuguefe,  to  trade  and  fettle 
there,  exclufive  of  all  other  Europeans  *,  but 
not  long  after,  the  natives  obferving,  that 
French  Portuguefe  had  built  a  fort  with  eight 
P  guns,  oppos’d  their  defign  of  ingroffing  the 

whole  trade  of  their  ifland,  and  laid  it  open 
to  all  ftrangers  reforting  to  their  ports  *,  who 
may  carry  on  their  commerce  there  with  all 
imaginable  fafety,  and  without  apprehen¬ 
ding  any  infult,  if  they  offer  none.  The 
French  have  now  a  great  trade  there  j  and 
for  its  greater  fecurity  have,  of  late  years, 
eredted  a  little  fort,  with  eight  guns  and  a 
fadlory,  on  a  fmall  ifland,  near  to  a  large 
one,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St. Do¬ 
mingo,  not  far  from  Cacheo  ;  betwixt  which 
and  the  main- land,  on  the  north-fide,  is  a 
channel.  From  that  fadtory  they  carry  on 
a  trade,  not  only  with  the  Blacks,  but  alfo 
with  the  Portuguefe  of  Cacheo,  receiving  gold 
and  flaves  for  fmall  anchors  and  graplings, 
for  floops  and  boats  of  ten  or  twelve  tons, 
brandy  the  moft  ftaple  commodity,  a  little 
coral,  kAc.  And  the  Portuguefe  have  fuch 
confidence  in  the  French  fadlors,  they  will 
advance  or  truft  them  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  flaves  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
repaid  in  the  above-mention’d  goods,  at  the 
return  of  the  Ihips  the  French  fend  thofe 
flaves  by  to  the  IVeJl-Indies,  and  thence  to 
France:  fo  that  every  French  fhip,  that 
comes  to  Bijfos,  brings  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  fmall  an¬ 
chors  and  graplings,  iAc.  which  ferve  the 
Portuguefe  to  equip  their  brigantines  and 
floops,  they  employ  in  great  number  to 
fail  up  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  iflands, 
where  they  drive  a  confiderable  trade. 


Occurrences 

I  had  the  following  memoir  from  a  French 
man  in  1702,  he  being  then  newly  come 
from  the  French  faftory  at  Bijfos. 

That  factory  is  enclos’d  with  a  courtin, 
defended  with  fix  or  eight  iron  guns,  to 
fhelter  the  company’s  fervants  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  and  frequent  injuries  of  the  trouble- 
fome  turbulent-fpirited  Blacks  of  Bijfos,  and 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  trafiick  and 
merchandize:  and  yet  the  French  there 
have  been  fo  often  abus’d  and  molefted  by 
them,  that,  about  the  year  1708,  they  had 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  among  fo  outra¬ 
geous  a  people  to  Goeree 

Gazette,  November,  1694.  Lisbon, 
October  16,  1694.  That  a  vefifel  come  from 
Cacheo,  near  Cabo-Verde,  has  brought  over 
a  Black  prince,  call’d  Batonto,  fon  to  Ba- 
compoloco,  king  of  the  ifle  of  Bijfan,  fituate 
betwixt  the  branches  of  the  river  Niger. 

His  father  has  fent  him  over  to  be  baptiz’d  ; 
and  the  ceremony  at  his  baptifm,  is  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  fourth  of  next  November. 

That  prince  begs  like  wife  the  protedion  of 
the  king  of  Portugal-,  and  that  he  will  be 
pleas’d  to  caufe  a  fort  to  be  ereded  in  his 
ifland,  and  to  fend  over  thither  fome  miflio- 
naries. 

Lisbon,  November  9,  1694.  In  the  Pa¬ 
ris  Gazette  of  the  eighteenth  of  December 
following. 

The  thirtieth  of  the  lafl:  month,  the  fieur 
Contarini,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  baptiz’d  in  the^j^^j^ 
chapel  of  the  caftle  the  prince  Batonto,  fonpyi„^g^^ 
to  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  Bijfan,  fituate 
the  river  Niger,  in  eleven  degrees  latitude. 

The  king  flood  for  his  godfather  ;  he  was 
named  Emanuel,  and  prefented  with  a  jewel 
valu’d  at  eight  hundred  piftolcs.  The  queen 
was  in  the  tribune,  with  the  ladies,  all  the 
nobility  alTifting  at  the  ceremony  •,  and  the 
chapel  was  throng’d  with  a  vaft  number  of 
people. 

S  I  E  R  R  a-L  e  o  n  a. 

N  the  feventeenth  of  July,  1 704,  two 
fmall  French  men  of  war,  commanded  Enghfli  | 
by  the  fieur  Guerin,  attended  by  nine  other 
fail  of  Ihips,  took  the  Englijh  fort  at  Sierra- the? 
Leona,  fituate  in  an  ifland  diftant  nine 
leagues  from  the  road,  before  the  houfe  of 
John  Thomas,  a  Negro-chXtf,  without  any 
refiftance  made  by  the  Englijh  commander, 
who  fled  from  the  fort,  with  about  one  hun-  J 
dred  men,  before  he  was  attack’d  and  left  in 
it  only  a  gunner,  and  eleven  or  twelve  men,  ; 

who  fir’d  forty  or  fifty  Ihot  before  they 
furrender’d. 

That  fort  was  very  handfomely  built  with  '•{ 
four  regular  baftions,  and  had  very  fine  ware- 
houfes  and  lodgings  within  it,  mounted 
with  forty-four  guns  :  over  the  gate  was  a 
platform,  and  on  it  four  large  pieces,  which 
might  have  done  very  good  fcrvice  uponoc- 
cafion. 
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The  French  pillag’d  and  level’d  it,  after 
having  carried  away  four  thoufand  elephants 
teeth  that  were  in  it,  befides  three  thoufand 
that  were  aboard  a  little  (hip,  riding  behind 
the  ifland,  with  abundance  of  merchandize 
fit  for  the  trade  of  the  country, 
rench  After  this  expedition,  the  French  fquadron 
ipstiiken.{2LiVd  along  the  Gold  Coajl  of  Guinea^  and 
thence  to  Ningo,  Lempa^  purchafing 

flaves  there,  as  alfoat  hittle  and  Great  Popo, 
and  got  the  greateft  quantity  of  them  at  the 
two  laft  ports  -,  and  having  their  compliment, 
proceeded  to  Cartagena,  and  other  ports  of 
New  Spain,  to  difpofe  of  them  for  the  joint 
account  of  the  AJfiento  \  and  in  their  return 
from  thence  to  France,  with  a  rich  cargo, 
confifting  moftly  of  gold  and  bullion,  were 
met  near  the  Havana,  by  fome  Britijh  men 
of  war,  from  Jamaica,  who  took  them  : 
Guerin  the  commodore  being  kill’d  in  the 
fight  -,  and  one  Peffier,  who  was  an  officer 
in  his  fhip,  and  gave  me  this  account,  on 
the  fifth  of  December  1706,  was  brought 
over  from  Jamaica  and  Ncw-Tork,  to  the 
prifon  at  Southampton > 

Sherbro  Cerbero  River. 

T  N  the  year  1698,  I  was  often  importun’d 
by  one  *  *  *  who  had  juft  before  made 
three  voyages  fucceffively  to  that  river,  to 
be  concerned  in  a  new  adventure  thither, 
under  his  conduct  ;  but  being  then  deeply 
engag’d  another  way,  at  the  coaft  of  Calabar, 

I  did  not  accept  of  the  propofal,  which  was 
to  fit  out  a  little  fhip  of  about  feventy  or 
eighty  tuns,  not  drawing  above  feven  foot 
and  a  half  water :  the  coft  and  out-fet  of 
which  he  computed  at  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  with  another  five  hundred  pounds  of  the 
goods  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  that 
river,  he  was  pofitive  to  bring  back  for  that 
cargo,  as  he  had  done  at  his  laft  voyage, 
forty  five  tuns  weight  of  Cam-wood,  then 
fold  in  London  at  ninety  pound  a  tun,  and 
five  tuns  of  elephants  teeth ;  tho’  he  had 
ten  tuns  at  his  former  voyage,  which  yielded 
then  two  hundred  pound  a  tun  :  and  engag’d 
to  perform  that  voyage  in  ten  months,  out 
and  home. 

IssENi  or  Assiny, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gold  Coaft. 

European  Mercury  for  the  year  1701,  printed 
at  Paris. 

lack  A  Not  her  pagan  prince  is  brought  over  to 
met  thechriftian  faith,  namely,  Lewis  Han- 

nibal,  king  of  S'^ria,  (which  he  miftakes  for 
IJfeni)  on  the  Gold  Coaji  of  Africa  *,  who  after 
having  been  a  long  time  inftrudted  in  the 
chriftian  principles,  and  baptiz’d  by  the 
bifiiop  of  Meaux,  the  king  being  his  god¬ 
father,  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s- 
fupner  on  the  twenty  feventh  of  February, 
Vo  L.  V. 


from  the  cardinal  de  Noaitles,  and  offered  at  ^arbot. 
the  fame  time  a  pi<fture  to  the  bleffed  virgin, 
to  whofe  protedlion  he  fubmitted  his  terri¬ 
tories,  having  made  a  vow  at  his  return 
thither,  to  ufe  his  urmoft  endeavours  to¬ 
wards  the  converfion  of  his  fubjerfts.  This 
Moorijh  prince  departed  on  the  twenty  fourth 
of  this  month,  in  order  to  embark  at  port 
Louis,  and  be  conveyed  home  by  two  or 
three  men  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
the  chevalier  Damon, 

This  pretended  prince  of  AJfin^g,  was  the 
fecond  of  that  fort  carried  over  into  France  ; 
for,  as  I  obferved  before,  de  Gennes,  who 
ranfack’d  the  Englijh  fort  James  at  Gamboa 
in  1695,  had  charge  of  a  prince  of  AJfiny, 
whom  at  Gamboa  he  put  aboard  a  French 
free-booter  of  St.  Domingo,  that  was  put  into 
that  place  bound  to  the  Red-fea,  whom  he 
charged  to  fet  him  afhore  in  his  own  terri¬ 
tories  in  his  paffdge  thither. 

But  whatever  thofe  two  princes  of  AJfing 
were,  we  are  told  by  the  following  narrative 
of  a  Dutch  man  who  lived  thirteen  years,  as 
he  fays,  at  the  Gold  Coajt,  and  haci  been  at 
Iffen'j,  that  as  ftupid  as  the  Blacks  are,  yet 
lome  among  them  have  impofed  upon  the 
court  of  France. 

Some  years  fince,  fays  that  author,  (50/- Dutch 
man,  p.  420.)  the  French  ufed  to  feize  zWfiory. 
the  Blacks  that  came  aboard  their  ftiips,  and 
to  fell  them  into  the  Wefl-lndies  for  ftaves ; 
among  whom  happen’d  to  be  the  aforefaid 
Lewis  Hannibal,  chriften’d  in  France:  but 
finding  him  endow’d  with  a  more  fprightly 
genius  than  his  other  countrymen,  inftead  of 
felling,  they  carried  him  to  the  French  court, 
where  that  impoftor  pretended  to  befon  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  king  of  AJfny  \  by 
which  means  he  fo  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the  good  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  king 
made  him  feveral  rich  prefents,  and  fent 
him  back  to  his  own  country  in  the  manner 
above  related  •,  but  at  his  arrival  on  the 
coaft,  he  was  difeovered  to  be  only  aftave 
to  a  Caboceiro  of  AJfiny,  to  whom,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  he  returned  -,  and,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  inftead  of  converting  his 
fubjeds  to  chriftianity,  is  himfelf  return’d 
to  pagan  ifm. 

You  may  eafily  guefs,  adds  the  author, 
at  the  refentment  of  the  French  court,  after 
being  fo  ridiculoufly  bubbled  by  a  Have,  if 
you  confider  that  by  this  means  they  loft 
their  aim,  which  was  to  get  footing  on  the 
Gold  Coafl and  befides,  that  the  pious  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  to 
convert  a  heathen  prince,  and  eftabliffi  him 
on  his  throne,  were  fruftrated  ;  the  cardinal 
de  Noailles,  and  the  bilhop  of  Meaux  la¬ 
bour’d  in  vain  *,  and  in  -  fhort,  the  whole 
French  court  was  difappointed  of  its  expeda- 
tion.  However, we  have  nothing  but  Bofman*^ 
word  for  the  truth  of  this  unlikely  ftory. 

5  R  -  The 
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Barbot.  The  chevalier  who  had  brought 

''^V^  over  the  pretended  prince  of  Jjftnym  1701, 
and  was  fent  with  men  and  materials  to  build 
a  fort  there,  and  fettle  a  fa6tory,  for  the 
African  company  of  France^  finding  himfelf, 
as  well  as  the  French  court,  impofed  upon 
by  FLamiibal^  and  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  the  true  king,  to  get  footing  on  the 
French  Continent,  but  only  on  a  little  ifland,  near 
fort,  the  mouth  of  AJftny  river,  fet  his  men  to 
work,  and  eredied  a  fort  with  eight  guns, 
to  fecure  the  factory  he  fettled  there,  which 
the  French  had  for  many  years  before  labour’d 
to  accomplifli  *,  that  being  a  place  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  pureft  and  fineft 
gold  of  all  Guinea ;  and  having  left  a  fadlor 
there  with  twelve  or  fifteen  French-mtn,  re¬ 
turned  to  France. 

The  Dutch.,  growing  jealous  of  that  new 
fettlement  of  the  French.,  at  fo  advantageous 
a  place,  and  the  war  breaking  out  with 
France  \n  ij 02.,  refolved  to  obftruft  it  i  and 
to  that  purpofe,  as  the  Paris  Gazette  of 
Ouloher  the  feventeenth  1703,  informs  us, 
they  equipp’d  at  Mina  four  veflels  to  attack 
the  fort,  which  the  had  built  aty^^y  i 
where  being  landed,  they  were  received  with 
fo  much  bravery  by  the  fieur  Lavie,  the 
chief  faftor,  that  they  were  forc’d  to  retire, 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty-five  men  kill’d, 
among  whom  was  their  chief  ingeneer,  and 
eleven  taken  prifoners,  leaving  their  canoes 
behind  them. 

Some  time  before  this,  whether  the.  French 
did  not  behave  themfelves  towards  the  na¬ 
tives  as  was  for  their  intereft,  or  whether 
the  king  of  AJftny  was  put  upon  it  by  the 
Philanders.,  and  repented  the  grant  he  had 
made  to  ih^French  ;  one  who  was  there  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1701,  afking  of  the 
Blacks  how  they  agreed  with  tht  French.,  they 
anfwer’d,  that  all  the  Caboceiros  of  AJftny, 
and  their  fubjeds,  were  gone  from  thence, 
and  had  fettled  a  mile  above  the  village, 
where  they  continued  at  that  time,  without 
entertaining  the  lead;  commerce  and  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  French,  who  had  only  a 
bare  lodge  on  the  fhoar,  encompaffed  with 
pallifadoes,  and  provided  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon, and  then  guarded  by  eight  men,  who 
were  well  furnifh’d  with  provifions  left 
there  by  tht  French  fliips,  butfometimes  in 
great  want  of  water,  which  the  natives  al¬ 
ways  endeavour’d  by  force  to  keep  them 
from  :  and  were  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
unlefs  they  received  fome  afliftance  from  Eu~ 
rope,  they  could  not  long  fubfift  there  ;  but 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  place  upon 
the  firft  opportunity. 

And  perhaps  it  was  upon  fuch  a  report 
fpread  abroad  at  the  Gold-Coafi,  that  the 
Dutch  from  Mina  attempted  to  attack  that 
French  fettlement  as  foon  as  the  war  was 
proclaim’d  againft  France,  which  was  done 


mMay  1702.  However,  they  failed  in  their 
attempt,  as  has  been  faid  before  *,  the  French 
having,  it  feems,  put  themfelves  in  a  better 
pofture  of  defence  than  they  were  the  year 
before,  or  elfe  the  Dutch  had  no  right  ac¬ 
count  of  their  condition. 

However,  the  Frf«c/6  being  at  variance  with 
the  natives,  and  confequently  having  little 
or  no  trade,  the  company  fo  far  negledled 
their  fervants  there,  that  in  June  1704,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  hatred  of  the  Blacks  againft  them 
ftill  encreafed,  and  having  no  fort  of  trade, 
they  embarked  for  France,  after  having 
levell’d  their  fadlory  to  the  ground. 

I  had  this  account  from  one  Parquet  of 
Dieppe,  who  was  then  prefent  at  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  lodge. 

I  VO  R  V  CoA  S  T. 

Bernard  Ladman'^  letter,  dated  Commendo, 
th^  hwtcMh  February,  1 701-2. 

A  S  for  trade,  I  have  met  with  very  little 
at  the  Ivory  Coaft,lht  Blacks  being  afraid 
to  come  aboard  En^djh  fhips,  as  having 
been  tricked  by  feveral  i  particularly  of  late 
by  brigantines  belonging  to  Jamaica  and 
BarhadoiS,  which  about  the  nineteenth  of 
December  laft,  did  furprife  and  carry  away 
with  them  twenty  four  Blacks,  belonging  to 
Drewin,  with  fixteen  cows,  and  a  great  par¬ 
cel  of  teeth,  as  they  came  aboard  to  trade. 
Some  were  redeemed,  but  had  three  for  one  : 
the  fame  method  they  take  all  along  the 
coaft  ;  fo  that  if  there  be  no  care  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  villanies,  our  Englifh  colours 
will  be  of  no  ufe  to  us ;  for  the  Blacks  me¬ 
ditate  revenge,  and  are  refolved  to  feize 
what  they  can.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty 
feventh  of  December,  c:2cpx.2AVi  Daniel  Lewis, 
of  the  Dolphin  (loop,  belonging  to  London, 
being  at  anchor  off  of  Drewin,  to  trade,  a 
great  number  of  natives  came  aboard,  and 
furpriz’d  them  all,  took  all  that  was  in  the 
veffel,and  run  her  alhore,  where  ftie  ftaved  in 
pieces.  The  mate  and  boatfwain  efcaped  in 
the  boat,  but  the  commander,  and  the  reft 
of  his  men  they  drove  up  into  the  country  ; 
fince,  they  are  more  moderate  to  them,  and 
have  admitted  of  an  exchange  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  cook,  taking  fix  Blacks  for 
them  the  do6lor  is  likewife  cleared  by  rea- 
fon  they  had  cut  his  head,  and  could  not 
tell  what  to  do  with  him.  Captain  Lewis  is 
now  aboard  of  me, and  gives  me  this  account, 
but  the  reft  of  the  men  are  ftill  dXDrewin, 

L  A  H  O  O. 

Sir  Dolby  Lbomas*^  letter,  dated  at  Cape-Coaji 
caftle  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1 705. 

T  Am  told  that  the  people  of  Lahoo  have 
eighteen  guns,  well  mounted  on  batteries 
round  their  town,  and  the  town  very  well 
pallifado’d  ;  they  are  arrived  to  fo  much 
knowledge,  that  they  can  defend  themfelves, 

and 
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and  carry  their  guns  up  the  river  in  great 
canoes,  to  offend  their  enemies.  The  ten 
fer  cent.  Ihips  bring  thofe  guns  over  and  fell 
them  to  the  Blacks  at  feveral  places^  as  fhall 
be  farther  made  out  hereafter. 

Cape  Tres-Pontas. 

Of  the  ejlahlifhfiienf  of  the  Brandenburghers, 
or  Pruffians. 

I  had  the  following  account  from  a  relation  of 
mine.,  director  for  his  eledioral  highnefs  of 
Brandenburgh,  at  Embden. 

N  the  year  idSe,  his  eleftoral  highnefs 
of  Brandenburgh  fent  to  the  Gold  Coaji 
of  Guinea  two  frigats,  one  of  thirty -two 
guns  and  fixty  men,  the  other  of  eigh¬ 
teen  guns  and  fifty  men  ;  the  former  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Matkieu  de  Vos ;  the 
latter,  by  captain  Philip  PUter  Bloncq  ; 
who  being  arrived  in  May,  1682,  at  cape 
'Tres-Pontas,  landed  their  men  at  Montfort 
hill,  where  they  fet  up  his  elefloral  high- 
nefs’s  flag. 

Captain  Bloncq  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  natives  there,  purfuant  to  the  in- 
flruftion  he  had  from  his  eledtoral  high- 
nels,  made  fo  good  ufe  of  his  credit  a- 
mong  them,  which  he  had  gain’d  at  fe- 
veral  former  voyages,  chat  the  Cahoceiros 
granted  him  liberty  to  build  a  fort  on  that 
hill,  and  fettle  a  trade  with  the  natives,  for 
his  eledloral  highnefs. 

In  order  thereto,  he  caufed  fome  pie- 
Fre  enc  CaiinOn  to  be  put  afhore  there,  and 

fet  men  at  work  to  throw  up,  with  all  hafte, 
an  intrettchment  with  pallifadoes,  whilft 
others  eredbed  fome  houfes  ;  which  being 
furniffied  with  goods,  provifions,  and  am¬ 
munition,  the  two  frigats  returned  to  Ham¬ 
burgh.,  having  aboard  fome  Caboceiros,  who 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  Berlin^  by 
order  of  his  eledtoral  highnefs ;  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  very  favourably,  entertained 
them  magnificently  for  fome  time,  fliewed 
them  the  grandeur  of  his  court,  together 
with  fome  part  of  his  army  •,  and  fent 
them  back  to  their  native  country,  at  Tres- 
PontaS,  where  captain  Bloncq.,  being  alfo 
returned  at  the  fame  time,  took  upon  him 
the  government  both  of  the  fort  he  had 
mark’d  out  and  begun,  before  he  went  for 
Europe,  and  of  the  country  *,  and  with  all 
due  application  caufed  the  fort  to  be  fi- 
PtATE  II.  nifh’d,  as  reprefented  in  the  cut;  moun¬ 
ting  thirty -two  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
batteries,  and  calling  it  Groote  Fredericks- 
hurgh,  from  his  eledtoral  highnefs’s  name, 
now  king  of  Pruffia. 

This  fortrefs,  which  is  the  chiefeft  the 
Prujftans  or  Brandenburghers  have  on  that 
Coaff,  ftands  on  the  hill  Manfro,  near  the 
village  Poequefoe,  full  three  leagues  eafl:  of 
the  Butch  fort,  at  Axim. 


It  is  a  handfome  large  fort,  with  fourBARBor. 
large  batteries,  now  furniflied  with  forty- 
fix  pieces  of  ordnance,  but  too  light  and 
fmall  ;  and  the  gate  is  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  on  all  the  coaff  ;  but  in  proportion 
much  too  large  for  the  ftrufture :  on  the 
eaft-fide  it  has  a  very  fine  outwork,  which 
fome  pretend,  deprives  the  fort  of  a  great 
part  of  its  ftrength  ;  wherefore  it  would 
be  eafily  gained,  if  attacked  on  that  fide. 

Another  great  fault,  is,  that  the  breaft- 
works  are  not  above  three  foot  high,  which 
does  not  well  fhelter  the  garrifop.  againft 
the  fhot  from  without  ;  the  natives  being 
as  good  markfmen  as  they. 

The  walls  are  thick,  ftrong  and  high  ; 
and  within  them  are  feveral  fine  ware- 
houfes  and  dwellings,  for  the  officers  and 
Ibldiers. 

The  governor,  who  fliles  himfelf  direc¬ 
tor-general  for  his  eleiloral  highnefs  of 
Brandenburgh,  h\s  African  company, 

jointly  with  the  Caboceiros  of  Poequefoe, 
and  other  neighbouring  towns,  determines 
all  cafes  and  differences  ariflng  betwixt  the 
inhabitants,  fummoning  them  together  on 
fuch  occafions  (which  meeting  they  call  a 
Pallabra,  or  council)  into  the  fort,  whither 
immediately  thofe  Cahoceiros  repair ;  and 
there  decide  all  caufes,  civil  or  criminal, 
and  their  fentences  are  executed  accordingly, 
with  all  fubmiffion,  from  the  natives ; 
which  gives  great  credit  and  authority  to 
the  commander  of  the  fort,  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  being  a  common-wealth  like  Axim. 

The  chief  governor  alfo  receives  the 
accounts  of  the  Brandenburgh  fadtors,  at 
Tacrania,  or  Crema ;  and  at  the  fort  at 
Acoba,  called  Dorothea,  at  Tres-Pontas,  as 
mentioned  in  the  defeription  ;  and  of  thofe 
at  the  lodges,  at  Popo,  and  Fida,  which 
are  all  the  fettlements  that  nation  has  on 
the  coafts  of  Guinea  ;  and  for  fome  time 
paft,  their  fervants,  and  even  the  comman¬ 
ders,  but  not  the  foldiers,  have  been  for 
the  mofl  part  Hollanders,  who,  like  their 
countrymen,  have  always  aimed  at  an  ab- 
folute  dominion  over  the  Blacks,  but  could 
never  accomplifh  it  ;  being  hitherto  hin¬ 
dered  by  their  inteftine  diflenfions  and  ir¬ 
regularities,  or  the  ftubborn  nature  of  the 
Blacks,  living  under  their  dominions,  moft 
of  whom  have  fled  from  the  Dutch,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  crimes  or  difeontent,  and  fettled 
near  the  Brandenburghers. 

In  1674,  the  Prujfans  built  the  fort,  I 
have  mentioned,  at  Tacra?na,  or  Crema, 
a  village  in  the  middle  of  cape  Tres-Pon¬ 
tas  ;  betwixt  great  Fredericksburgh  and  Do¬ 
rothea  forts.  They  have  only  fix  guns  moun¬ 
ted  on  it,  to  hinder  the  natives  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages  from  trading  with  any  fo¬ 
reign  fhips,  within  the  reach  of  their  guns, 
the  natives  being  almoft  entirely  under 
the  Prujfan  dominion.  In 
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Ba'>  -(T.  In  1701,  x.h.t  P ruffian  agent  allowed  any  fo  little  care  of  the  publick,  that  all  went 
foreign  fhips  to  take  wood  and  water  there,  to  ruin.  And  he  himfelf  was  timely  re- 
for  ten  pounds  a  fhip.  moved  by  death,  to  make  way  for  John 

Their  defign  was  to  build  a  good  fort  Viffier^  his  fucceffor*,  a  perfon,  who  wan- 
there,  to  fecure  and  defend  the  adjacent  ting  even  common  fenfc,  was  utterly  in- 
watering-place  to  themfelves  •,  but  the  capable  of  that  truft. 
keeping  of  that  faftory,  and  the  two  forts  Soon  after  his  elevation,  his  facflor 
before  mentioned,  has  provM  fo  charge-  Acoha  was  killed  by  the  natives;  which 
able  to  the  company,  that  it  is  thought,  he  having  neither  fuflicient  condudb  nor 


they  will  not  rafhly  augment  their  ex¬ 
pence,  by  building  a  more  regular  fort. 

Their  little  fort  Dorothea^  at  Acoba^  a- 
bout  three  leagues  eaft  of  cape  Pres-Ponlas, 
was,  about  the  year  1690,  enlarged  by 
the  Hollanders  ;  who,  it  feems,  had  difpof^ 
feded  the  Pruffiian  founders  of  it,  in  1683; 
but  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  Dutch  IHeJl- 
Jndia  company,  delivered  it  to  them  again  : 
fince  which,  they  have  very  confiderably 
ftrengthened  and  improved  it  ;  tho’  it  is 
but  a  houfe  with  a  flat  roof,  on  which  are 
two  fmall  batteries,  and  on  them  feveral 
fmall  guns,  my  brother  fiys  twenty,  with 
a  fuflicient  number  of  rooms,  and  conve- 
niencies,  flightly  built,  and  fomewhatcrou- 
ded  together. 

Pruffian  The  former  directors  of  the  Priffians 

direilors.  there,  and  among  them  efpecially,  John 
Nyman,  an  Efnbdener  ;  and  after  him,  John 
and  Jacob  Penhooft,  father  and  fon,  being 
men  of  found  judgment,  good  fenfe  and  ex¬ 
perience,  difcharged  their  office  with  much 
fidelity,  and  good  condu<5t ;  acquired  a 
large  fhare  of  reputation,  and  kept  thofe 
under  them  in  due  decorum :  efpecially 
Jacob  Penhooft  the  fon,  who  by  his  good 
name  and  courteous  behaviour,  gain’d  the 
affection  of  the  Blacks,  and  had  every  body 
at  his  devotion  ;  by  which  means  he  efta- 
blilhed  the  Brandenburgh  affairs,  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  any  before  him  :  and 
as  they  never  had  a  better  governor,  fo  it 
is  very  likely  they’ll  repent  the  time  when 
they  removed  him,  and  appointed  Gyf- 
hrecht  van  Hoogveld  in  his  place  -,  who  had 
been  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  before,  at 
Axim  ;  where  he  treated  thofe  under  him 
fo  ill,  that  general  Joel  Smits  and  the  coun¬ 
cil,  were  obliged  to  difeharge  and  fend 
him  from  the  coaft,  as  unfit  for  their  fer¬ 
vice.  However,  being  then  commander  in 
chief  there,  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
offended  Blacks,  his  old  enemies,  he  gran¬ 
ted  them  feveral  franchifes  and  privileges, 
which  ferved  not  only  to  leffen  the  power 
of  the  Pruffiians,  and  lay  the  firft  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  ruin,  but  to  encourage  the 
Europeans  and  the  Blacks,  jointly  to  rife 
againft  him  :  and  after  trying  to  difeharge 
him  once  more  from  the  government,  and 
banifh  him  the  coaft,  choofing  in  his  place 
John  van  Laar,  an  anabaptift,  who  was 
found  to  have  a  much  better  talent  at  drin¬ 
king  of  brandy  than  at  bufmefs ;  and  took 


power  to  revenge,  they  continued  their 
unbridled  outrages,  at  the  expence  of  the 
lives  of  feveral  Europeans  ;  and  laftly, 
feizing  his  perfon,  carry ’d  him  into  the 
inland  country  ;  and  after  miferably  break¬ 
ing  almoft  all  his  limbs,  and  faftening 
abundance  of  ftones  about  his  body, 
drowned  him  in  the  fea. 

This  barbarous  murder  was  varioufly 
talk’d  of  there  ;  but  all  agree,  that  the 
Europeans  under  his  command,  confented 
to,  and  abetted  it  ;  and  fome  afferc  it  was 
done  by  their  order  :  and  Adrian  Grobbe, 
chofen  by  the  Blacks,  his  fucceffor,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  charged  with  the  greateft  fhare  in 
that  crime.  If  he  be  innocent,  I  hope  he 
will  clear  himfelf;  but  if  guilty,  may  hea¬ 
ven  avenge  it  on  him  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  ;  for  it  has  very  pernicioufly  weaken¬ 
ed  the  power  of  all  the  Europeans  on 
that  coaft,  and  filled  them  with  apprehen- 
fions  not  altogether  groundlefs,  that  if  this 
bloody  fadt  efcapes  unpunifhed,  nobody 
is  there  fecure.  It  has  already  fo  enflaved 
the  Pruffiians,  that  I  very  much  doubt, 
whether  they  will  ever  regain  the  maftery  ; 
for  the  natives  having  once  got  the  upper 
hand,  will  fufficiently  lord  it  over  them. 

There  have  been  feven  dire(ftors  fuccef- 
fively,  in  about  thirteen  years  time,  at 
Fredericksburgh,  from  about  the  year  1689, 
to  1702  ;  which  fhews  how  irregular  the 
Embden  company’s  affairs  have  been  at 
the  coaft  ever  fince. 

In  what  condition  the  Pruffiian  affairs 
ftand  at  the  coaft  fince  the  year  1702,  I 
have  not  heard  ;  but  only  find  fir  Ehomas 
Dalby,  chief  at  cape  Corfo,  writes  to  the 
royal  African  company,  of  the  tsventy- 
eighth  of  March,  1708,  thus: 

“  By  a  Portuguefe  fhip  which  came  from 
“  Lisbon,  I  was  informed  that  the  King 
“  of  Portugal  had  offered  the  King  of 
“  Pruffita  forty  thoufand  pounds,  for  his 
“  fort  at  cape  Eres-Pontas  and  the  two 
“  other  fettlements  belonging  to  it.  I 
“  think  it,  fays  he,  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
“  ney,  to  be  given  for  any  fituation  on 
“  this  coaft  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  it 
“  is  ever  bought  by  the  Portuguefe,  the 
“  Dutch  will  take  it  from  them :  for  they 
“  fear  no  confequences,  can  they  but  gain 
“  their  point,  by  all  the  deceitful  ways 
“  poffible.” 
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DiCKIESKO  oriNFIAMA*, 

B'j  the  Dutch  DikiefchofFt  ;  hut  properly 
called  Infuma. 


iglifh  poted  the  ground  with  the  Brandenhurghers^ 

■t,  who  fome  time  before  had  fet  up  their  eledtor’s 
flag  there  *,  tho’  at  lafl:  not  finding  it  turn 
to  any  great  account,  they  quietly  yielded 
to  the  Engli/h^  who  advanced  fo  leifurely, 
that  it  was  but  finifhed  in  fix  years  ;  after 
all  which,  it  was  fo  inconfiderable  and  flight, 
that  it  hardlv  deferved  the  name  of  a  fort, 

I  have  often  heard  the  Englijh  themfelves 
complains^f  it for  befides  that  it  is  not  a 
place  of  good  trade,  the  natives  there¬ 
abouts  are  fo  intradfable,  fraudulent,  villa- 
nous,  and  obfliinate,  that  the  Engli/h  can¬ 
not  deal  with  them.  For  if  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  violence,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  reafOn  ;  they  are  alfo  oppofed  by  force, 
and  that  fo  warmly,  that  from  the  year 
1697,  to  1702,  they  adventured  to  be- 
fiege  them  in  their  fortrefs,  and  were  very 
near  taking  it.  At  lafl:  they  obliged  the 
Englijh  to  their  terms,  without  allowing 
nd  them  to  exerciie  any  power  over  them 
Jlacks  and  hence  proceeded  an  alliance  fo  ftridf 
^  betwixt  them,  that  they  jointly  agreed  to 
cheat  all  the  fiaips  that  came  to  trade  there, 
by  putting  fophifticated  gold  upon  them, 
a  fraud  which  they  have  frequently  prac- 
tifed  ;  as  they  did  alfo  about  the  year  1702, 
upon  two  fmall  Englijh  fhips,  one  of  which 
was  laden  to  the  value  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  pounds  fterling :  for  all  which, 
the  mafter  received  only  falfe  gold  j  fo  that 
he  loft  his  whole  voyage  at  once,  nor  did 
his  companion  fare  better  *,  and  what  moft 
furprized  them  was,  that  they  received  it 
as  well  from  the  Whites  as  the  Blacks. 

They  apply’d  themfelves  to  the  EngliJJo 
chief  governor  at  the  coaft,  defiring  they 
might  have  their  goods  return’d,  or  good 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  falfe  :  but  to  go 
to  him,  was  to  goto  the  devil  for  juftice  •, 
for  he  partaking  of  the  fraud,  would  by 
no  means  help  them.  This  cheat  is  become 
fo  common,  that  it  is  daily  pradis’d  ;  but 
that  the  Whites  have  always  a  hand  in  it,  I 
dare  not  affirm.  However,  I  am  very  fure, 
this  place  deferves  the  name  of  the  falfe 
mint  of  Guinea,  of  which,  every  trader  who 
comes  to  the  coaft  ought  to  be  warned : 
for  the  making  of  falfe  gold  is  there  fo 
ufual,  that  it  is  publickly  fold,  and  become 
a  perfedb  trade  •,  the  price  current  being  in 
my  time,  about  a  crown  in  gold  for  two 
pounds  fterling  of  falfe. 

Letters  to  P.]  This  Englijh  fort  at  Dic¬ 
kies- Cove,  is  a  large  and  fquare  fort,  fitu- 
ated  near  the  fea-fide,  having  a  Branden- 
hurgh  fort  within  two  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward,  that  is  Dorothea  fort,  and  a  Dutch  om, 
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Batenjleyn  at  Boetroe,  within  three  leagues  Barbot 
to  the  eaftward  of  it :  it  is  built  with  ftone 
and  lime,  has  two  round  flankers,  and  two 
fquare  baftions  with  twelve  guns  moun¬ 
ted  in  very  good  order,  and  a  fuitable  ba- 
fon  to  contain  rain  water*,  ’tis  commonly 
kept  by  fixteen  white  men,  and  about  four¬ 
teen  Gromettoes,  who  are  as  good  for  de¬ 
fence  and  fervice  as  fo  many  white  men, 
and  always  in  the  company’s  pay. 

Boetroe  orBouTRY. 

BID.  A.  xxxi.3  This  fort  is  very  impro¬ 
perly  called  Batenjlein,  fignifying  pro¬ 
fit  *,  for  it  much  better  deferves  the  name  of 
Schadenjlein,  fignifying  lofs,  in  regard  the 
Dutch  have  for  feveral  years  loft  much 
more  than  they  got  by  it. 

But  by  what  fir  Dalby  Thomas  writes  Dutch 
from  cape  caftle,  the  twenty-ninth  oI plantation. 
July,  1708,  that  the  Dutch  on  the  river 
Boetroe  were,  as  he  was  informed,  laying 
out  ground  for  fugar  and  rum-works  ;  and 
the  general  had  fent  a  fliip  to  Whidah.  to 
bring  up  two  hundred  flaves  ;  and  they  faid 
that  by  their  next  fhipping  they  expebled 
materials  from  Holland,  for  carrying  on  a 
fugar  plantation,  and  fugar-works, 
wherein,  if  fuccefsful,  the  foil  being  very 
proper  for  fugar  canes,  as  is  hinted  in  my 
defcription :  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  con- 
fidering  the  multitude  of  flaves  on  that 
coaft,  whofe  labour  is  very  cheap  *,  and 
the  Ifiortnefs  of  the  voyage  from  Holland 
to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  in  refpedt  to  that 
to  the  Eajl-Indies,  from  whence  they  al¬ 
ready  import  great  quantities  of  fugar,  that 
in  fome  few  years  time,  when  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  will  be  obliged  to  make 
fugar  at  fo  much  greater  charge,  .han  the 
Hollanders  in  Africa,  they  may  be  able  to 
underfell  us  by  very  much  ;  and  confe- 
quently  have  the  ftaple  of  fugars  over  all 
Europe,  as  they  have  already  that  of  all 
fpices :  then  Batenjlein  fort  will  properly  fig- 
nify  profit. 

T  A  c  c  o  R  A  R  Y  by  the  Dutch,  and  Toc- 
c  A  R  A  D  o  E  by  the  Englifh. 

Cape  Corfo  cajlle,  the  fifteenth  of  January, 

1707-8.  Sir  Dalby  Thomas’i  letter. 

OCCARADOE  is  a  place  of  no  manner  Dutch 
of  trade,  and  has  been  tried  by  all  malko. 
nations  trading  thither  ;  yet  the  prefent 
Dutch  general,  to  flaew  his  mortal  hatred 
to  us,  has  built  a  fort  of  feven  or  eight 
guns  there  *,  and  fettled  a  Coopman  in  it, 
with  all  other  attendants,  as  in  other  places  *, 
for  no  other  end  or  purpofe,  than  to  hin¬ 
der  us  from  getting  oyfter-fliells  for  ma¬ 
king  of  lime. 

I  have  hinted  in  the'  defcription  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  that  Taccorary  is  the  place  which  af¬ 
fords  a  vaft:  quantity  of  oyfter-fliells,  very 
5  S  proper 
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BARBOT.to  make  good  lime,  and  that  the  Englijh-,  as 
well  as  other  Europeans^  ufed  in  thole  times 
to  fetch  fhells  as  they  had  occafion  for  their 
buildings  all  along  the  coaft  ;  that  being  a 
place  fit  for  no  trade,  and  abandon’d  by  all 
trading  Europeans,^  who  had  pofleffed  it  by 
turns,  ^c.  and  I  find  by  many  letters  I  have 
in  my  hands,  that  the  Butch  have  been  very 
induftrious  to  difturb  our  Britijh  fettlements 
at  the  coaft,  in  a  more  particular  manner 
fince  the  year  1706,  being  jealous  of  the 
F.ngii/h  having  eredled  a  fort  at  Succundee^ 
which  lies  in  the  fame  bay  as  Taccorary^  fe- 
veral  years  ago  and  it  is  apparent,  that 
their  building  this  new  fort  at  Taccorary,  is 
to  obftrudt  and  annoy  this  nation  yet  the 
more  effedlually  there,  as  appears  by  feveral 
letters  from  the  Englijh  agent  and  fadtors  of 
which  I  fhall  infert  one  from  UrDalby  Thomas^ 
dated  February  i  705-6. 

I  went  for  Dickies-cove,  and  when  I  arriv’d 
there,  the  Cabajheers  of  Dickies-cove  told  me, 
that  the  day  before  the  Dutch  had  deliver’d 
out  arms,  powder  and  ammunition  to  all 
the  people  of  Butteroe^  Pampaney^  and  all 
other  places  thereabouts  ;  and  had  given 
them  orders  to  deftroy  all  the  people  at 
Foccoradoe,  and  to  murder  the  JVhite  men  i 
particularly  if  they  catch’d  me  alive,  to  cut 
off  my  head,  and  fend  it  to  M.  iVwy/r,  Coop- 
man  of  El-Mina.  I  afk’d  them  how  they 
could  tell  thofe  particulars  ;  they  faid,  they 
had  friends  and  relations  among  them,  who 
had  fent  them  word  of  it  :  and  the  next 
day  after  my  arrival,  they  told  me,  they 
had  deftroy’d  and  burnt  the  town  of  Focco- 
radoe,  kill’d  one,  and  wounded  four  men. 

SUCCUNDEE. 

H  E  Englijh  and  Dutch  had  each  a  fort 
ftanding  there,  erefted  (the  Dutch  fort, 
Orange)  before  1682,  and  the  Englijh  one 
fome  years  after  *,  but  the  trade  at  fo  low  an 
ebb,  and  the  officers  of  each  fort  fo  jealous 
of  each  other,  that  they  both  liv’d  in  mife- 
rable  poverty,  at  the  expence  of  both  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  companies  ;  the  trade 
having  been  fpoil’d  by  the  war  betwixt  Adorn 
and  Ante.  This  Succundee  was  before  that 
time,  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft  villages, 
as  well  in  money  as  people,  along  the  whole 
coaft  *,  but  the  Adomefe  conquerors  entirely 
burnt  and  deftroy’d  it.  The  few  flight  dwel¬ 
lings  which  were  there  in  1702,  were  built 
fince  that  war,  and  others  daily  building, 
fo  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a  good  village  *, 
but  to  re-inftate  it  in  its  flouriftiing  condi¬ 
tion,  requires  feveral  years. 

In  June  1698,  the  Englijh  fort  was  burnt 
and  deftroy’d  by  the  Ante  an  Blacks  ;  its 
chief  commander,  and  fome  of  the  Englijh 
being  kill’d,  and  the  reft  plunder’d  of  all 
their  own,  and  the  company’s  goods  *,  and 
fo  abandon’d,  the  out-walls  only  left  ftand¬ 


ing  *,  by  which  the  Dutch,  tho*  very  little 
to  their  advantage,  were  left  mafters  of  that 
place:  however,  about  1702,  they  traded 
there  confiderably  for  a  large  quantity  of 
gold,  which  the  Englijh  underftanding,  made 
feveral  attempts  to  rebuild  their  fort,  but 
were  always  obftrufted  by  the  Anteans. 

Paris  Gazette,  of  Novemberpj^f^^..  The 
Dutch  fort.  Orange,  above  mention’d,  was 
about  the  month  of  September  1694,  taken 
by  the  Blacks,  and  pillag’d  ;  as  was  alfo  a 
little  Hollander,  that  happen’d  to  ride  there  i 
and  all  the  crew  malfacred,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  Zeeland  flftp,  that  came  from  the 
coaft  the  faid  month. 

The  deftru6tion  of  the  Englijh  fort  at  Suc¬ 
cundee  happen’d  in  this  manner, 

Fhe  three  agents  letter  at  cape  Corfo  the  ' 
26th  of  June  1698. 

“  This  brings  your  honours  the  fad  news  EngliHi 
“  of  our  White  men’s  being  beaten  off  fromfi^* 

“  your  ancient  pofleffion  ?it  Succundee, 

“  we  defigned  to  have  re-fettled,  as  by  our 
“  laft  advices  j  it  happening  upon  the  firft 
“  of  June  laft,  and  was  done,  and  carried 
“on  by  Dutch  Blacks,  privately  fent  from 
“  El-Mina  \  fome  in  their  own  fhips  and 
“  canoes,  and  the  reft  by  land.  We  having 
“  before-hand  fecret  intelligence  from  fe- 
“  veral,  of  their  pernicious  intentions,  fent 
“  to  advife  the  general  thereof,  by  ours  of 
“  the  twenty  ninth  of  May  laft,  who  own’d 
“  to  have  fent  them,  as  by  his  of  the  ninth 
“  inftant  N.  S.  but  covered  their  defign. 

“  They  went  under  pretence  to  demand  a 
“  debt  he  had  fent  them  for  i  but  from 
“  what  they  did  when  there,  is  evident  he 
“  gave  them  no  fuch  commiffion,  the  which, 

“  had  he  fo  pleafed,  he  might  have  coun- 
“  termanded,  but  would  not  *,  we  having 
“  timely  forewarned  him  before  any  rnif- 
“  chief  was  done,  to  prevent  it ;  and  not 
“  fuficr,  nor  fend  his  Blacks  to  moleft  our 
“  fettlement,  and  to  cut  off  our  White  men 
“  in  the  fervice  of  your  honours  there.” 

The  fame  to  M.  John  van  Sevenhuyfen, 
general  at  Mina,  1628. 

“We  were  in  hopes  by  our  late  contrad:, 

“  we  fhould  have  lived  in  amity,  which 
“  truly  is  our  defire  *,  but  we  perceive  your 
“  mind  is  otherwife  bent,  elfe  you  would 
“  not  fend  your  people  from  the  Mina,  by 
“  land,  or  your  fhips  by  fea,  to  take  our 
“  fort  at  Succundee,  for  what  reafon  we 
“  know  not  ;  we  are  fure,  by  no  provoca- 
“  tion  from  us,  or  the  people  that  are  our 
“friends:  we  do  notdefireto  moleft  your 
“  fort,  and  you  muft  expect,  if  our  people 
“  be  cut  off,  their  lives  will  be  required  at 
“  your  hands. 

“  Our  fl-^op,  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  at 
“  Succundee-ro2.d,  Icfing  both  anchors,  the 
“  mafter  fent  on  board  your  fhip,  defiring 
“  to  lend  one,  but  the  meflengers  were  an- 

“  fwered 
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“  fwered  by  your  mate  ;  true,  we  have 
“  enough  •,  but  do  you  think  we  will  /pare  any 
‘  ‘  to  you  ?  Do  you  not  fee  we  are  fent  to  take 
“  your  fort,  and  can  you  expedl  our  help To 
“  which  our  men  anlwer’d,  we  mufl  then 
“  perifh  to  which  your  mate  (lightly  re- 
“  plied,  why  then  perifh,  and  the  Lord  have 
“  mercy  upon  your  fouls  d* 

From  the  fame  to  the  fame,  yth  of  June 
1698. 

“  Yours  of  the  ninth  inftant,  N.  S.  we 
“  have  received,  wherein  you  feem  to  be 
“  difgufted  at  the  precaution  we  gave  you, 
“  of  the  mifchief  we  not  only  fufpefted, 
“  but  were  inform’d  by  your  own  people, 
“  was  intended  againrt  ours  at  Succundee  ; 
“  we  wilh  there  had  been  as  little  truth  in 
“  it  as  you  pretend,  but  we  find  to  the 

contrary  our  JVhite  men  being  murder’d, 
“  and  other  Black  fervants,  our  haves,  feiz’d, 
“  houfes  burnt,  the  royal  African  company’s 
“  lawful  poffefTions  wrefled  by  force  and 
“  violence  from  us  •,  and  not  Only  this,  but 
“  the  furviving  men  ftrip’d,  and  miferably 
“  abufed  by  them.  You  acknowledged  to 
“  have  fent  them  with  a  fham  pretence  of 
“  receiving  debts  *,  we  are  not  fenfible  of 
“  any  debt  due  from  our  company  to  yours  •, 
“  if  we  were,  you  might  alfure  yourfelf  of 
“  fatisfadfion  upon  demand,  and  not  put 
“  you  to  the  trouble  and  charge  of  levying 
“  an  army.  The  occafion  now  of  troubling 
“  you,  is  to  know  whether  you  will  ac- 
“  knowledge  thefe  things  to  have  been  done 
“  by  your  order  ;  if  fo,  we  fhall  leave  it 
“  to  your  betters,  but  hope  to  find  it 
“  otherwife,  and  that  you  will  deliver  up 
“  thofe  bloody  villains,  the  authors,  to  re- 
“  ceive  punifliment  fuitable  to  the  deferts 
“  of  murder,  ^Ac.  which  in  juftice  you  can- 
“  not  deny  ;  tho’  you  might  by  flight  eva- 
“  fions  feek  excufes,  you  cannot  reafonably 
“  think,  but  other  fatisfadlion  will  be  re- 
“  quired. 

“  You  are  pleafed  to  fay  you  fent  your 
“  fhip  to  look  after  interlopers,  which  we 
“  admire  you  fhould  pretend,  when  the 
“  whole  country  knows  the  contrary;  fhe 
“  being  never  defigned  farther  than  Butteroe 
“  and  Succundee,  at  which  places  you  well 
“  knew  fhe  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
“  any.  Had  you  been  wholly  clear  of  this 
“  action,  your  Coopman  durfb  not  have  fuf- 
“  fer’d  the  plunder  to  have  been  brought 
“  into  his  fort,  as  was  done,  before  all  our 
“  JVhite  men’s  faces  ;  and  fo  barbaroufly  to 
“  abufe  them,  and  fo  inhumanly  to  turn 
“  them  abroad  almoft  naked,  and  with  the 
“  captain  to  ridicule  their  misfortunes.  Our 
“  guns  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  Blacks, 
“  and  many  other  things  are  there  loff, 
“  which  we  expeeff  you  to  enquire  after, 
“  being  aded  by  perfons  commiflioned 

by  you. 


“  We  fhall  not  enlarge  at  prefent,  if  youBA.4iSv)T. 
“  will  now  deliver  up  the  adlors  of  this 

bloody  tragedy,  as  well  for  their  debts, 

“  as  this  their  other  villany,  (Acd' 

The  fame  to  the  fame,  the  i6th  o^July 
1698. 

“  Sir,  when  our  JVhite  men,  who  were 
“  wounded  at  Succundee,  are  recover’d,  we 
“  fhall  take  their  depofitions,  concerning 
“  what  we  wrote  you  in  our  laft,  and  give 
“  needful  anfwer  to  yours. 

“  This  in  the  mean  while  ferves  to  \ri-uurder  by 
“  form  you,  we  are  advifed  by  our  chief  at^^e  Dutch. 
“  JVinnebah,  that  one  of  our  company’s 
“  (laves,  named  Coffee,  travelling  upon  the 
“  road,  towards  Murnford,  to  buy  corn, 

“  was  fet  upon  betVv^een  that  and  your  fac- 
“  tory  at  Apom,  by  one  of  your  Black  fer- 
“  vants,  and  two  of  your  company’s  (laves 
“  there,  who  kill’d  him  with  above  twenty 
“  five  ftabs  in  his  body,  cutting  his  neck 
“  round  to  the  bone..  Our  (aid  fadtor  fent 
“  to  yours  at  Apom,  to  demapd  latisfacfion 
“  for  the'  murder,  which  is  denied,  and  is 
“  the  reafon  we  addrefs  our  felt^es  to  you, 

“  that  if  you  do  not  approve  of  what  they 
“  committed,  you  will  now  fhew  it  by  an 
“  exemplary  juftice  done  upon  the  mur- 
“  derers,  QcV 

By  other  memoirs  I  have  in  hand,  I  find 
the  Englifj  have  reftored  their  fort  at  Suc¬ 
cundee  to  its  former  condition,  garifon’d  it, 
and  carry  on  their  trade  as  formerly  with  the 
natives;  but  could  not  learn  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  performed. 

I  forbear,  not  to  enlarge  upon  fmall  tranl- 
adlions,  to  infert  here  the  many  infults  of¬ 
fer’d  by  the  Dutch  to  the  company’s  people, 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  years  i'uccef- 
fively,  to  obftruft  and  hinder  them  from 
getting  their  fupply  of  oyfter-fhells  from  the 
coaft  about  Toccoraroe:  referring  the  many 
inftances  thereof  to  fev’cral  letters  lent  by 
the  company’s  agents  at  the  coaft,  on  that 
and  other  grievances  about  the  company’s 
trade  ;  and  conclude  this  account  with  the 
following  late  obfervation. 

Bofnan,  p.  27.]  I  am  alfo  inform’d  by 
Mr.  Harris,  your  chief  at  Succundee,  that 
the  Dutch  Coopman  has  panyar’d,  or  le- 
cur’d  the  Cabaf}:>eers  there  ;  and  made  them 
take  Feliffoes,  that  is,  fwear  that  they  would 
not  come  near  the  caftle,  nor  do  us  any 
fcrvice,  and  they  forbear. 

P.22.]  The  Lnglifo  J.OXK.  at  Succundee  is 
quadrangular,  fituated  on  a  hill,  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  fea-fide  ;  between  two  Dutch 
forts,  the  one  to  the  weftward,  at  Aaccorary, 
the  other  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  is  built 

with  brick  and  lime  ;  has . guns 

mounted,  and  a  tank  alfo.  There  are  com¬ 
monly  in  it  fifteen  JVhite  men,  and  twenty 
Qro7nettoes, 


Adom, 


Remarkable  Occurrences 


Barbot.  Adom,  and  cn  the  Chamascian  River, 
as  the  Dutch  call  it^  and  others,  Rio  de 
Sc.  Juan. 

T  Obierved  in  the  precedent  defcription  of 
^  rhe  country  of  Adorn,  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  common-wealth,  governed  by  five  or 
fix  of  the  principal  men,  without  a  king. 

I  (hall  now  add,  that  this  nation  has  prov’d 
from  time  to  time  a  common  plague  and 
fcourge  to  the  neighbouring  Blacks,  and  even 
to  ov\c  Etiropeans,hQ.m^  an  aflembly  of  thieves 
and  villains  ;  who  if  they  were  unanimous, 
would  be  able  to  raife  a  powerful  army,  to 
the  terror  of  all  about  them. 
tvarwith  Anno  1690,  they  jointly  began  a  war 
A»ta.  t\\^  Anteftans,  which  continued  three 

or  four  years,  till  they  had  almoft  ruined 
that  country  and  people,  who  yet  will  not 
fubmic  to  them,  but  continue  to  bid  them 
defiance. 

They  were  alfo  at  war  with  the  three 
others.  nations  on  the  river  of  Ancober,  a  few  years 
after,  whom  they  oblig’d  to  buy  a  peace, 
at  the  price  of  a  large  fum  of  gold. 

In  thofe  expeditions  they  had  one  Anqua 
for  their  general,  a  Black,  fo  violently  in¬ 
clin’d  to  war,  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  *,  but  as  much  as  he  coveted  it,  fcarce 
any  engagement  happen’d  with  thofe  of 
Anta  and  Ancober,  in  which  he  was  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  his  heels  for  his  fafety  :  fo  that  if 
his  men  had  been  no  better  foldiers  than 
himfelf,  he  had  foon  been  ftop’d  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  yet  the  other  governors  dare  not 
difpleafe  him,  he  being  the  richefb  of  them 
all  in  money  and  men. 

An  inhu-  This  Anq^iid  was  a  deteflably  bloody  and 
7»««Black;.  barbarous  man,  or  rather  a  monfter,  whofe 
name  is  ever  mentioned  with  horror  in 
Anta  and  Ancober  river. 

To  inftance  fome  of  his  unheard-of  bar¬ 
barities  •,  having  in  an  engagement  taken 
five  of  the  principal  Anlefians,  in  1691,  he 
wounded  them  all  over,  after  which,  with 
a  more  than  brutal  fury,  he  did  not  fatiate 
himfelf  with  fucking  their  blood  at  the 
gaping  wounds,  but  bearing  a  more  than 
ordinary  grudge  againft  one  of  them,  and 
not  contented  with  the  mention’d  favage 
cruelty, he  caufed  him  to  be  laid  bound  at  his 
feet, and  his  body  to  be  pierc’d  with  hot  irons, 
gathering  the  blood  that  iffued  from  him  in 
a  velfel,  one  half  of  which  he  drank,  and 
offered  up  the  reft  to  his  god. 

In  the  year  1692,  when  he  took  the  field 
a  fecond  time  againft  the  Antefians,  I  went 
to  give  him  a  vifit  in  his  camp  near  Chama, 
or  Sama  *,  he  received  me  very  civilly,  and 
treated  me  very  well,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  country  ;  but  whilft  he  and  I 
were  diverting  our  felves  together,  a  frefh 
opportunity  offer’d  it  felf  for  the  exercife  of 
his  brutifh  temper,  which  was  only,  that  a 
Black  obferving  one  of  his  wives  had  a  new- 


fafhion  coral  on,  and  holding  a  part  of  it  in 
his  hand  to  look  on  it,  without  taking  it  off 
her  neck  ;  fhe  not  thinking  any  hurt,  freely 
permitted  him  to  do  fo,  all  Blacks  allow¬ 
ing  their  wives  all  honeft  liberty  of  con- 
verfation,  even  with  their  Haves.  But  Anqua- 
fo  highly  refented  this  innocent  freedom, that 
as  foon  as  I  was  got  out  of  the  camp,  he 
caufed  both  wife  and  flave  to  be  put  to 
death,  drinking  their  blood,  as  he  ufed  to 
do  that  of  his  enemies. 

A  little  before  he  had  caufed  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  wives  to  be  cut  off,  for  a  very 
trivial  crime  ;  after  which,  in  derifion,  he 
ufed  to  command  her  to  look  his  head  for 
vermin,  which  being  impoffible  with  her 
flumps,  afforded  him  no  fmall  diverfion. 

This  is  mention’d,  to  fhcw  the  bloody 
cruel  nature  of  the  Blacks,  towards  their 
neareft  relations,  as  well  as  the  moft  inve-  - 

terate  enemies. 

CoMMENDO  or  AciUAFFO. 

John.Bloome’s  Letter,  Cabo-Corfo,  to 
J.  B.  the  lyth  February  1691-2. 

T  N  the  year  1 68 H,  ^sA.DuCaJpt,  cameup- 
'*■  on  the  coaft  with  four  French  men  of  war, 
equipp’d  at  Rochefort,  with  great  confidence 
to  make  there  feveral  confiderable  fettle- 
ments,  for  the  royal  African  company  of 
France,  but  efpecially  at  Commendo,  upon 
the  frequent  former  invitations  of  the  Aquaf- 
fou  men,  both  king  and  people  ;  in  order 
to  crofs  the  Butch  intereft  at  their  coaft,  and  j 

in  fome  meafure  revenge  themfelves  of  the  j 

infults  they  had  received  from  the  Hollanders  D 

at  Mina,  for  many  years  before  ;  fome  in-  I 

ftances  of  which  you  may  fee  in  the  prece-  I 

dent  defcription,  and  his  people  boafted  fo 
much  before-hand  at  Rochel,  of  the  great 
exploits  that  were  to  enfue  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  that  the  people  there  gave  that  officer 
the  tide  of  petty-king  of  Guinea. 

Bu  CaJJe  made  an  attempt  upon  Co;?/- French 
mendo,  where  he  fettled  a  fadtory,  and  pro- 
ceeded  farther  to  Alampi  and  Ftda,  on  the^^' 
fame  defign  •,  but  a  few  months  after  he  had 
failed  from  Commendo,  thro’  the  inftigation 
of  the  Butch,  a  war  happening  againft  the 
Aquaffoes,  in  whofe  country  the  French 
fadfory  ftood,  the  Aquaffoes  were  routed, 
their  king  kill’d,  all  the  French  effedls  pil-  j 

lag’d,  and  the  French-mtn,  who  kept  the  , 

fadtory,  forc’d  to  fly  to  cape  Corfo  caftle 
for  refuge :  fince  which  time,  there  have  not 
appear’d  any  French  fhips,  nor  have  they 
any  fettlement  upon  that  coaft. 

Bofman,  p.  27.]  That  fame  year  Swerts, 
the  Butch  general  at  Mina  eredled  an  indif¬ 
ferent  large  fort,  on  the  ftrand,  at  Little 
Commendo,  or  Ekke-Fokki,  as  the  Negroes 
call  it,  and  named  it  Vreden-burgh :  in  re¬ 
gard,  he  had  entirely  reduc’d  the  Comma- 
nians  to  an  honourable  peace  with  his  na-  ‘ 

tion,  I 
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tion,  as  fhall  hereafter  farther  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  after  fo  many  years  of  a  diforderly 
war,  continued  at  times,  from  the  year 
1682.  It  was  a  fquare  building  ftrengthned 
with  good  batteries,  on  which  thirty  two 
guns  may  be  conveniently  plac’d,  there 
being  fo  manyembrazures  in  the  breaft-work 
for  them.  It  is  large  enough  for  fixty  men 
to  live  in  ;  tho’  at  prefent,  1702,  there  are 
not  near  fo  many,  but  about  twenty  :  not- 
withftandingall  which, it  is  fufHcient  not  only 
to  defend  it  felf  againft,  but  to  repulfe  a 
great  number  of  Blacks.^  as  was  found  by 
experience,  Annoi6(^^,  when  I  commanded 
Dutch /or;  there.  Our  enemies  attack’d  us  by  night  •, 

Imked.  j  ^  forty  garrifon,  not  full 

twenty  men,  half  of  which  were  not  fit  for 
fervice,  and  yet  I  forced  them  to  retire  with 
lofs,  after  a  fight  of  five  hours.  ’Twas 
wonderful,  and  no  fmall  fign  of  divine  pro- 
teftion,  that  we  loft  but  two  men  in  this 
a6lion  ;  for  we  had  no  doors  to  moft  of  our 
gun-holes,  and  the  Blacks  poured  fmall-lhot 
on  us,  as  thick  as  hail  •,  infomuch  that  thofe 
few  doors  which  were  left  to  fome  gun-holes, 
were  become  like  a  target  which  had  been 
fhot  at  for  a  mark  ;  and  the  very  ftaff  which 
our  flag  was  fatten’d  on,  tho’  it  took  up 
fo  little  room,  did  not  efcape  fhot-free. 

You  may  imagine  what  cafe  we  were  in, 
when  one  of  them  began  to  hack  our  very 
doors  with  an  ax  ;  but  this  undertaker  being 
kill’d,  the  rett  fheer’d  off.  The  general, 
to  whom  I  had  rcprefented  my  weak  condi¬ 
tion,  ordered  two  ttiips  to  anchor  before  our 
fort,  to  fupply  me  with  men  and  ammunition. 
Peter  Hinken^  the  captain  of  one  of  thofe 
veflfels,  endeavouring  to  execute  the  general’s 
orders,  the  day  before  I  was  attack’d,  fent 
his  boat  full  of  men  to'  me,  but  they  were 
no  fooner  on  land,  than  the  Blacks  fell  upon 
them'  To  furicufly,  even  under  our  cannon, 
that  they  kill’d  feveral  *,  which  tho’  I  faw,  I 
could  not  prevent :  for  attempting  to  fire 
upon  the  enemy  with  our  cannon,  I  found 
them  all  nail’d  •,  of  which  piece  of  treacherous 
villany,  according  to  all  appearan'ce,  my 
own  gunner  was  the  adtor,  whom  I  therefore 
fent  in  chains  to  the  general,  at  our  chief 
place  of  refidence,  who  fwore  that  he  would 
punifli  him  exemplarily  ;  but  inttead  of  that, 
loon  after  not  only  fet  him  at  liberty,  but 
preferr’d  him  to  a  gunner’s  place  of  greater 
importance. 

For  this  reafon  I  was  forc’d  to  be  an  idle 
fpedlator  of  the  miferable  flaughter  of  our 
men,  not  being  able  to  lend  them  the  leatt 
aflittance:  and  if  Blacks  had  at  that  in- 
ttant  ttorm’d  us,  we  were  in  no  potture  of 
refittance  •,  but  they  going  to  eat,  gave  me 
time  to  prepare  for  the  entertainment  I  gave 
them,  as  I  have  before  told  you.  Here  I 
cannot  forbear  relating  a  comical  accident 
that  happen’d.  Going  to  vifit  the  potts  of 
V  o  L.  V. 
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our  fort,  to  fee  whether  every  man  did  his  Ba  it. 
duty,  one  of  the  foldiers,  quitting  his  poft, 
told  me,  that  the  Blacks^  well  knowing  he 
had  but  one  hat  in  the  world,  had  malici- 
outty  (hot  away  the  crown,  which  he  would 
revenge,  if  I  would  give  him  a  few  grana- 
does.  I  had  no  fooner  order’d  him  two, 
than  he  call’d  out  to  the  Blacks,  from  the 
breatt-work,  in  their  own  language,  telling 
them,  he  would  prefent  them  with  fome- 
thing  to  eat  •,  and  giving  fire  to  his  gra- 
nadoes,  immediately  threw  them  down 
among  the  crouds  v/ho  obferving  them  to 
burn,  throng’d  about  them,  and  were  at 
firtt  very  agreeably  diverted ;  but  when 
they  burtt,  they  fo  gall’d  them,  that  they 
had  no  great  ttomach  to  fuch  another  meal. 

Commendo,  an  Englifh  fort,  is  large  and  Englinn 
fquare,  with  three  large  fquare  flankers*  and/r;. 
one  round  and  within  the  fort  is  a  large 
fquare  tower,  all  built  with  ftone  and  lime. 

It  is  fituated  on  a  level  ground,  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  fea-fide-,  between  two  Dutch 
forts  the  one  to  the  weftward,  call’d 
Sama  •,  and  the  other  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  eattward  of  it,  call’d  Uredenburgh. 

It  has  twenty-four  good  guns  mounted  ; 
and  is  ufually  guarded  by  twenty  white  men 
and  thirty  Gromettoes,-  and  has  a  tank  for 
water. 

In  the  year  1 694,  fome  miners  being  fent 
from  Holland  to  the  Dutch  general  at  Mina, 
he  order’d  them  to  Commendo,  to  make  an 
eflay  at  the  hill  behind  Aldea  de  Torres,  weft 
of  the  Dutch  fort  Uredenburgh  \  that  moun¬ 
tain  feeming  to  be  well  plac’d  for  their  pur- 
pofe,  there  being  a  tradition,  that  it  was 
very  rich  in  gold  ore. 

This  hill  was  at  that  time  confecrated  tOBlackswa^ 
one  of  their  gods  ;  tho’  there  was  fcarce”’^^^ 
ever  any  talk  of  it  befoi*e :  but  this  was 
really  only  a  pretence  they  made  ufe  of  to 
declare  war  againft  us.  The  miners  began 
their  work  ;  but  in  a  few  days,  fufpedling 
nothing,\  were  afiTaulted,  miferably  abus’d, 
robb’d  of  all  they'  had,  and  fuch  as  were 
not  nimble  enough,  kept  prifoners  for  fome 
time. 

We  immediately  (continues  the  author) 
complain’d  of  this  ill  ufage  to  the  king  or 
Comman'^,  or  Commendo,  who  was  villainous 
enough  to  remove  the  blame  from  his  own 
door,  and  fix  it  upon  John  Kabes,  a  Black, 
who  liv’d  near  our  fort  Uredenburgh,  and 
with  whom  we  always  traded  very  confide-^ 
rably  i  alledging,'  that  he  had  done  it  in 
revenge,  for  the  ill  treatment  he  had  met 
with  -from  our  former  chief,  or  general* 

That  this  was  only  a  feign’d  excufe,  was 
very  evident  •,  for  John  Kabes  was  fo  arrant 
a  coward,  that  he  durft  not  have  ventur’d 
on  an  attempt  fo  dang-erous,  without  the 
king’s  exprefs  command  :  but  the  king  was 
refolv’d  to  break  with  us  j'  and  becaufe  he 

5  T  could 
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Bareot.  could  find  no  better  excufe,  made  ufe  of  conquer  not  only but  all  the  coaft  ; 

O^VNJ  this.  accordingly,  very  impudently  threat- 

Mr . the  then  Butch  general,  v/ith-  ned  the  Fant'jnefe  and  SahoefC)  that  after 

out  any  farther  enquiry,  refolv’d  to  go  to  he  had  correded  the  CommamanSy  he  would 
Comman^  in  perfon,  to  require  fatisfadlion  give  them  a  difagreeable  vifit. 
of  John  Kabes  for  that  injury  :  to  which  pur-  Thofe  two  nations,  confidering  how  much 
pofe  he  took  fome  of  the  forces  of  Mina  a-  they  were  indebted  to  us  ;  which,  if  they 
long  with  him  ;  and  being  come  to  Com-  endeavour’d  to  repay  otherwife  than  by 
vian^^  immediately  detach’d  a  party  to  John  their  continual  villanies,  was  not  owing  to 
village,  who  came  out  to  meet  them,  their  want  of  will,  but  power;  they  foon 


leading  a  flieep  to  prefent  to  Mr . .  and 

clear  himfelf  of  what  he  was  accus’d :  but 
feeing  the  Mina  forces  fall  upon  his  goods, 
without  giving  him  any  warning,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  plunder,  as  great  a  coward  as  he  was, 
he  put  himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence  ; 
and  our  people  finding  he  was  refolv’d  to 
fell  his  effedls  as  dear  as  he  could,  the  fkir- 
mifh  began  ;  and  fome  on  both  fides  were 
very  well  beaten. 

After  this,  all  our  affairs  ran  at  random  ; 
it  fhew’d  the  king  of  Commany  our  private, 
and  John  Kabes  our  profefs’d  enemy  ;  who, 
to  revenge  the  injury  done  him,  invited  the 
Englijh  into  Commany^  ^  dwel¬ 

ling-place  about  a  league  from  our  fort,  in 
one  of  his  fait  villages ;  refolving  to  fettle 
them,  with  the  firft  opportunity,  in  the  old 
ruin’d  fort  they  had  formerly  poffefs’d  : 
which  foon  after  fucceeded  according  to  his 
EngliJh^  are  fo  well  fortify’d 
theif  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  remove 

advantage  them,  unlefs  in  time  of  war  ;  their  fort  be- 
of  it.  ing  as  large, and  having  four  batteries  as  well 
as  ours :  befides  which,  it  has  alfo  a  turret, 
fit  to  be  planted  with  guns,  from  whence 
they  may  extremely  incommode  us  ;  confi¬ 
dering  that  they  have  more  and  larger  can¬ 
non  than  ours ;  in  fhort,we  are  there  likely  to 
have  a  nice  bone  to  pick.  What  injury  this 
neighbourhood  has  already  done  our  trade, 
every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with 
this  coafl:  ;  and  how  eafily  it  might  have  been 

prevented.  But  Mr . was  too  fiery  to 

think  fedately,  or  hearken  to  wife  counfels  ; 
and,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  he  defir’d  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  war,  and  the  honour  he 
hoped  to  get  thereby  ;  vainly  promifing 
himfelf,  that  he  fhould  fucceed  as  well  as 
Mr.  Swerts  in  1687,  who  entirely  con¬ 
quer’d  and  fubdu’d  the  Commanians.,  after 
they  had  in  the  war  loft  their  king  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  greateft  men  in  their  kingdom. 
Vain  Notwithftanding  all  which,  I  dare  aver, 

Dutch  he  might  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  been 
General.  j^eiLK^ed  by  the  too  great  opinion  he  had 
conceiv’d  of  himfelf  and  his  followers,  and 
his  too  contemptible  thoughts  of  his  enemies. 
For  he  hir’d  an  army  ofJufferians2LndCaheJle- 
rians  for  lefs  than  five  thoufand  pouneis  fter- 
Jing,  which  were  twice  as  ftrong  as  that  of 
Cotnmany.,  and  confequently  might  have 
fubdu’d  them  :  but  he  was  ready  enough  to 
imagine,  that,  with  this  force,  he  could  eafily 


embrac’d  this  fiivourable  opportunity  of 
joining  their  forces  with  thofe  of  Commany  ; 
to  fupport  which,  they  believ’d  their  un- 
queftionable  intereft,  and  by  this  means  they 
became  ftronger  than  our  auxiliaries.  A 
fufficient  proof  of  this,  is  our  firft  unfortu- 
nate  battle  ;  in  which  we  loft  all  thofe  auxi¬ 
liaries,  and  the  money  they  coft  us.  The 
fight  was  much  more  bloody  than  the  wars 
of  the  natives  ufually  are  ;  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  men  we  mifs’d,  were  kill’d,  and 
the  reft  taken  prifoners  ;  whereby  we  were 
reduc’d  to  a  miferable  ftate,  not  knowing 
what  meafures  to  take,  as  having  made  the 
moft  potent  nations  of  the  country  our  ene¬ 
mies.  And  indeed  we  fhould  never  have 
been  able  to  make  any  frefli  attempt,  had 
not  the  enemies  themfelves  feafonably  given 
us  an  opportunity  by  their  inteftine  di- 
vifions. 

The  king’s  brother,  Eekki-Ankam  now'S’?'^'^”*^ 
king  of  Commany  came  over  to  our  fide,  and^^-^'^'*^' 
was  in  a  fhort  time  ftrengthned  by  the  Ado- 
mians  and  other  auxiliaries ;  which  occafi- 
on’d  a  fecond  engagement,  fo  warm  on  both 
fides,  that  the  vidory  was  long  dubious,  till 
at  laft  it  feemed  to  incline  to  ours  fo  far,  that 
our  army  fell  greedily  to  plunder;  which 
being  obferv’d  by  Abe  Eecky.,  the  Commanian 
king,  who  excell’d  all  his  contemporary 
Blacks.,  in  valour  and  condud,  and  had  hi¬ 
therto  kept  himfelf  out  of  the  fight,  and  laid 
us  this  bait,  he  unexpededly  march’d  to¬ 
wards  us,  with  frefh  forces,  carrying  their 
mufquets  with  the  butt  ends  forwards  to  de¬ 
ceive  us:  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  we 
taking  them  for  our  friends,  continu’d  our 
greedy  courfe  of  plunder,  till  the  king  came 
upon  us,  and  his  men  turning  their  mufquets, 
fir’d  fo  brifkly,  that  they  diverted  us  from 
the  prey,  and  oblig’d  every  man  to  fave  his 
life  as  well  as  he  could :  thus  leaving  the 
Commanians  a  fecond  compleat  vidory,  thofe 
who  could  efcape,  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  our  fort. 

Thefe  were  two  pernicious  Ioffes,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be  charged  on  Mr  . . . .,  for  had  he  been 
fo  prudent  as  to  conceal  his  refentment,  a- 
gainft  the  Fantyneans  and  Saboeans  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  irritating,  gain’d  them  by  a  bribe, 
as  he  afterwards  was  oblig’d  to  endeavour, 
tho’  in  vain ;  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
have  concern’d  themfelves  for  the  Comma¬ 
nians  \ 
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titans ;  whom  by  that  means  he  might  have 
fubdu’d,  and  with  the  fame  force  have  re¬ 
duc’d  the  others  to  reafon. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  proceed  with  my 
Author’s  account,  as  an  introdu6tion  to  the 
tranfadtions  of  thofe  times,  which  have  cau- 
fed  fuch  confiderable  damage  to  the  Dutch 
intereft  at  Mina^  as  well  as  at  Commendo ; 
and  have  fo  much  depopulated  the  fine  large 
town  of  Mina  *,  now  as  little,  as  it  was  great 
and  famous,  in  my  time.  It  will  not  only 
ihow  the  uncertainty  of  fublunary  things  in 
general,  but  be  a  proper  caution  to  the  di- 
redtors  of  all  African  companies  whatfoever, 
to  employ  in  the  government  of  their  affairs 
in  Guinea,  both  by  fea  and  land,  men  of 
known  candor,  probity,  underftanding,  true 
courage,  and  experience;  attended  with  mo- 
deft  behaviour ;  lAc.  And  when  they  have 
found  any  fuch,  not  only  to  continue  them 
much  longer  in  their  employments,  than  is 
commonly  done  ;  but  alfo  to  grant  them 
fuch  competent  falaries,  and  perquifites,  as 
may  content  them,  and  they  may  not  be 
tempted  to  commit  perpetual  breaches  of 
truft,  and  contrary  to  their  moft  folemn 
oaths,  and  all  the  ties  of  confcience,  to  make 
hay,  while  the  fun  Jhines ;  as  it  is  too  notori- 
oufly  and  generally  pradtifed. 

This  I  formerly  propos’d,  to  the  diredlors 
of  the  French  African  company,  at  a  full 
board,  in  Paris ;  and  it  was,  it  feems,  better 
liked  than  pradtifed  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  they  and  our  royal  African  company 
at  London,  have  not  made  fuch  advantage 
of  their  commerce,  as  might  have  been  cx- 
pedted,  if  rightly  followed,  and  no  regard 
of  perfons  had,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pub- 
lick  :  for  tho’  the  beft  and  wifeft  endeavours 
will  not  always  anfwer  the  projedts,  in  point 
of  trade,  which,  of  all  human  things  is 
moft  liable  to  times  and  circumftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  confus’d  revolutions,  occafion’d  by 
war,  yet  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  a  right 
management  is  the  moft  likely  means  to 
conduce  to  a  profitable  end. 

Before  I  return  to  my  author’s  relation,  of 
the  revolutions  happen’d  at  Mina,  I  think 
it  not  amifs,  to  give  an  hiftorical  account 
of  John  Kabes,  the  famous  Black  at  that 
va-  coaft  ;  who  has  been  chiefly  the  fatal  occa- 
fion  of  that  war,  as  far  as  I  find  it  contain’d 
in  the  memoirs  I  have  by  me,  which  will 
Ihew,  how  fmall  a  fpark  can  kindle  a  great 
fire,  and  perfuade  men  in  publick  truft  to 
be  circumfpedt,  even  in  affairs  of  little  mo¬ 
ment. 

This  Kabes  was  formerly  a  fervant  to  the 
mrLnglifh  at  Cabo  Corfo,  and  owing  them 
(.  money,  bafely  went  over  to  Mr  Nuyts,  the 
then  Dutch  general  at  Mina ;  who  not  only 
protedled,  but  encourag’d  him  in  his  knave¬ 
ry,  inftead  of  keeping  him  in  order,  tho* 
the  villain  had  formerly  cut  off  the  heads 
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of  about  half  a  dozen  Dutch  men :  but  by 
means  of  a  purfe  of  gold,  efcap’d  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  him  ;  which  the  Mina  ge¬ 
neral,  before  Mr  Nuyts,  had  often  threatned 
him  with. 

John  Kabes  was  allow’d  by  the  Dutch 
general,  to  live  in  a  village  of  his,  near 
their  fort  Uredenburgh,  at  Commendo ;  with 
whom,  fays  the  Dutch  author,  we  traded 
very  confiderably,  and  he  was  in  that  con¬ 
dition  when  attack’d  by  the  Dutch  general 
in  1694,  upon  the  king  of  Commendo' s  fay¬ 
ing  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the  aflfault, 
made  by  the  Blacks  on  the  Dutch  miners 
at  Coihmendo,  as  has  been  related :  and  by 
the  fame  account  you  have  feen  how  Kabes 
went  over  to  the  Englijh  again,  and  was 
very  inftrumental  by  his  credit  and  power 
at  Commendo,  to  aflaft  them  in  building  the 
Englifh  fort  there.  Afterwards  it  feems  Ka¬ 
bes,  either  through  intereft,  or  dilguft  at  the 
Englifrj,  having  fet  up  a  trade  there  for  him- 
felf,  with  interlopers,  or  10  per  centi 

fhips,  and  aflifted  by  one  captain  Gladman,  he 
built  himfclf  a  flanker,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Englijh  fort  at  Commendo  ;  Gladtnan  having 
fold  him  eighteen  guns  in  1702,  and  one 
captain  Ingle  an  Engltjhman ,  fold  him  fix 
out  of  the  fame  fhip,  the  Shrewsbury  Galley, 
a  ten  per  cent,  fhip,  the  laft  voyage  fhe  made, 
all  this  being  contriv’d  to  moleft  and  ob- 
ftruct  as  much  as  poflible  the  royal  African 
company’s  trade  in  their  fort  at  Commendo. 

How  it  went  with  Kabes  and  his  flanker 
afterwards,  I  do  not  hear,  but  only  find  in 
Sir  Dalby  Pbomas's  letters,  that  on  the  2 2d 
of  April  1 707,  he  receiv’d  advice  from  Mr 
Pearfon,  chief  at  Commendo,  and  from  John 
Kabes  or  Cabefs,  tliat  the  Dutch  were  draw¬ 
ing  the  Sama  and  Jabbah  people,  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  Commendo,  together ;  as  alfo  thofe  of 
Mina  people,  and  what  others  they  could,  to 
attack  John  in  his  fort :  and  that  the  Englijh 
chief  there,  wanted  nothing  but  corn,  and 
a  better  gunner,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
block’d  up  or  attack’d.  Upon  which.  Sir 
Phomas  immediately  difpatch’d  one  Mti 
Hicks,  Mr  Pearfon  being  weak  and  not  well 
in  health,  with  a  gunner,  and  corn,  in  Pin¬ 
dar's  long-boat,  and  a  five-hand  canoe,  all 
in  arms,  and  the  boat  with  two  pattareroes  *, 
left  the  Dutch  fhould  pretend  to  flop  them 
as  they  pafs’d  by  Mina,  as  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  feveral  Englijh  canoes,  which 
Sir  Dalby  Phomas  had  fent  armed  to  Succun- 
dee,  for  advice  and  neceffaries  for  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  at  Cabo  Corfo  caftle.  From  Mina  they 
fir’d  three  great  fhot,  and  four  from  a  fhip 
in  Mina  road,  and  fent  feveral  fmall  canoes 
armed  after  her ;  but  finding  that  fhe  was 
armed  too,  and  the  Englijh  refolute,  they 
left  her. 

From  this  account  of  Sir  Dalby  Phomas  in 
1707,  may  be  infer’d,  not  only  that  John 
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Remarkable  Occurrences 


The  Eng- 
lifli  dif- 
turb  it. 


Bkv.hor.Kahes  was  again  become  a  friend  to  the  into  the  field,  which  lliould  make  fliort 
company’s  intereft ,  but  alfo,  that  the  Eng-  work  at  once,  and  be  able  to  chaftife  the 
lijh  and  Dutch  were  then  at  variance  next  Commanians  ;  we  were  therefore  of  opinion, 
to  a  war  ;  but  what  the  ifllie  has  been,  I  do  that  fince  the  Fant'^neans  lived  then  in  amity 
not  hear  as  yet.  with  us,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  gain  them 

I  refume  now  my  Dutch  author’s  account  to  our  fide,  and  by  that  means  enable  our- 
of  the  war,  which  has  been  fo  pernicious  to  felves  to  tame  the  king  of  Commany  We 
their  intereft  at  the  coafl,  from  the  place  treated  with  them  accordingly  ;  and  at  Jaft,  ^ 
where  I  left  it.  in  confideration  of  the  value  of  nine  hun-from  the 

Durch  Our  affairs,  (fays  he,  p.  34.)  continued  in  dred  pounds  fterling,  to  be  paid  them,  they  Dutch. 

pQ{^^j-e  till  Mr . expiring,  left  the  oblig’d  themfelves  to  fight  the 

Sa^cks^^  government  to  his  fucceffor  Mr . who,  till  they  had  utterly  extirpated  them.  We 

at.  new  lords  generally  occafion  new  laws,  now  thought  our  felves  very  fecure,  daily 
finding  we  loft  by  the  war,  by  the  advice  of  expedling  the  Fant^neans  to  teke  the  field; 
thofe  whom  the  company  had  entrufted,  but  here  the  quafti’^  our  defign,  and 

prudently  refolv’d,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  in  order  to  keep  their  word  with  the  king 
end  to  it ;  and  accordingly  brought  the  of  Commany,  or  at  leaft  to  throw  an  obfta- 
Commanmn  to  fo  good  a  temper,  that  we  cle  in  our  way,  one  of  their  governors  went 
foon  became  friends  ;  they  not  only  obliging  from  Cabo-Corfo  to  Fantyn^  and  prevailed 
themfelves  to  make  good  the  damage  we  with  that  people,  forexaCftly  the  kune  fum, 
had  fuftained,  but  becoming  as  zealoufly  we  had  before  given  them,  to  ftand  neuter : 
engaged  in  our  intereft,  as  the  pofture  of  af-  which  being  only  oppofed  by  thtBraffo^ 
fairs  could  encourage  us  to  hops  :  and  it  they  loon  difpatch’d  him  out  of  the  way, 
was  very  much  to  be  wiflied,  for  the  aci-  fubftiruting  immediately  another  in  his  room, 
vantage  of  our  company,  that  the  peace  To  one  who  knows  how  common  and  trivial 
could  have  continued;  which  would  have  a  crime  perjury  is  among  i\\q  Blacks^  it  will 
confiderably  advanc’d  our  trade,  and  fpar’d  not  appear  incredible,  that  they  fliould  ra¬ 
the  large  fu  ms  we  were  obliged  to  difburle  ther  ftand  ftill  for  one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
in  the  following  war.  dred  pounds,  than  fight  for  nine.  Thus  our 

But  the  there  envying  our  happy  hopeful  negotiation  ended  with  the  irreco- 

conclufion  of  the  war,  and  fearing  it  would  verable  lofs  of  our  money, 
not  much  conduce  to  their  advantage,  con-  The  Commanians  for  this  reafon  growing 
triv’d  methods  to  break  the  peace.  The  more  arrogant,  began  to  infult  us  worfe  than 
means  they  chiefly  hit  upon,  and  pradiifed,  ever:  to  remedy  which,  we  agreed  with  the 
were  to  poffefs  the  king,  that  confidering  his  Adomians  to  aflaft  us  for  lefs  than  five  hundred 
two  viftories,  he  ought  rather  to  afk  than  pounds, but  they  falling  out  about  the  divifion 
give  kitisfaClion  ;  which  they  enforc’d  by  in-  of  the  money,  as  well  as  the  Accaniflians  and 
culcatingourweakconditionandhisftrength,  Cahejierians^  who  were  alfo  by  contracft 
urging,  that  we  were  not  in  a  pofture  to  ad:  oblig’d  to  our  affiftance,  agreed  only  not  to 
offenfively  again,  but  would  be  obliged,  ftir  one  foot  from  home.  Being  thus  dif- 
not  only  to  beg,  but  to  buy  a  peace,  which  appointed,  v/s  caft  our  laft  anchor,  and 
would  furnifh  him  with  an  opportunity  of  agreed  with  the  Dinkirafchians  for  the  fum 
forcing  his  own  conditions  upon  us.  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  to  take  our  fide  ; 

The  king  being  not  only  2.Commaman\sy  but  were  herein  fo  unhappy,  that  they  fal- 
birth,  and  confequently  of  their  turbulent  ling  into  a  war  with  their  near  neighbours, 
humour,  but  fufficiently  elevated  by  his  were  oblig’d  to  negled  our  caufe  to  defend 
paft  vidories,  foon  liften’d  to  the  Englijh  their  own  country  ;  they  indeed  were  yet  fo 
advice  of  breaking  with  us:  to  which  he  honeft,  as  to  return  our  money,  except  only 
was  encouraged  by  their  affurance,  that  they  a  fmall  quantity,  which  ftuck  to  the  fingers 
would  make  his  caufe  their  own  ;  and  ac-  of  their  meffengers  :  w'e  alfo  got  back  the 
cordingly  fupply  him  with  all  proper  ne-  greateft  part  of  what  we  had  given  to  the 
ceflaries  :  whereupon  he  renew’d  his  old  Adomians^  but  could  not  recover  the  Jeall 
courfe,  and  did  us  as  much  mifchief  as  ever,  part  of  what  the  Fantyneans  had  got  of  us. 

This  we  patiently  fuffer’d  for  fome  time.  Being  in  this  defperate  condition,  we  left  no 
vainly  expeding  relief  by  fair  means  ;  but  means  unattempted  to  redrefs  our  felves, 
our  dependance  on  them  ferv’d  only  to  a.ug-  tho’  in  vain  ;  for  we  were  cheated  on  all 
ment  his  outrages,  and  oblige  us  to  have  fides.  We  thought  of  making  an  honour- 
recourfe  to  force,  which  was  now  become  ab-  able  end  with  tl^e  king  of  Commany,  but 
folutely  neceffary  to  prelerve  our  charader  how  to  compafs  that,  we  could  not  imagine  ; 
among  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  that  coun-  fearing,  as  the  Englijh  had  prom ifed,  we 
try  :  and  accordingly  we  began  to  think  of  fhould  be  obliged  to  beg  a  peace,  which  had 
warmer  meafures  ;  and  in  conjundion  with  certainly  happened,  if at  this  critical  jundure, 
other  perfons  proper  to  be  confulted,  it  abetter  and  more  honourable  way  had  not 
was  relblved  to  bring  a  confiderable  force  offer’d  itfclf. 

The 
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Tre/tchery  The  before  mention’d  brother  of  the  king 

vfthe  Qti  Comm  any  ^  whoforfome  piece  of  villany, 

Englifh. 

as  is  reported,  had,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  been  fent  as  flaves  to  Surinam^ 
by  Mr . but  declared  free  by  the  com¬ 

pany,  were  brought  over  hither  again. 
Upon  his  arrival,  we  employed  him  to 
found  whether  his  brother  was  moft  inclin’d 
to  war  or  peace  *,  by  which  means  we  found, 
that  he  being  tired  with  the  former,  would 
be  very  willing  to  accept  of  the  latter: 
making  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  our  intire 
fatisfadlion,  we  concluded  a  peace  upon  very 
honourable  and  good  terms  •,  neither  fide 
defiring  any  more  than  a  fettled  and  lafting 
peace,  as  it  had  undoubtedly  been  if  an  ac¬ 
cident  as  unexpected  had  not  interrupted  it 
for  we  had  but  juft  began  to  relifh  the 
pleafure  of  our  new  tranquillity,  and  learn’d 
to  prefer  a  profperous  eafe  before  a  perni¬ 
cious  war,  when  the  Englijh^  being  difgufted 
at  it,  or  growing  jealous  that  the  king 
would  adhere  too  clofe  to  us,  we  being  his  old 
friends,  and  fhake  them  off ;  or,  for  fome 
other  unknown  reafon  •,  murdered  him,  in  a 
manner  efteemed  barbarous  by  all  Euro¬ 
peans^  when  became  to  divert  himfelf,  and 
make  merry  with  them  :  thus  ungratefully 
rewarding  the  feveral  years  fervice  he  had 
done  them. 

This  barbarous  aClion  occaftoned  a  great 
alteration  on  the  coaft.  The  Commanians^ 
hitherto  fo  ftriCtly  allied  to  the  EngjjJJo,  be¬ 
came  their  moft  inveterate  enemies,  refolv- 
ing  at  any  rate  to  revenge  their  king’s  death : 
'Eekt  Ankan^  on  the  contrary,  became  their 
greateft  friend  •,  and  having  a  hand  in  his 
brother’s  murder,  fled  from  us,  flielter’d 
himfelf  among  the  Englijh^  and  agreed  with 
them  to  fall  upon  the  Com?nanians  with  the 
firft  opportunity.  They  invited  us  to  join 
with  them,  but  that  was  refufed,  we  not 
being  able  to  enter  into  a  war  on  their  ac¬ 
count,  and  having  but  too  long  found  how 
fatal  a  war  is  to  our  commerce.  They 
however  went  on  with  their  defign,  hiring 
the  Blacks  of  Saboe^  Accany^  and  Cabejlerra, 
with  which  auxiliaries,  Eeki  Ankan  came 
into  the  field,  and  engag’d  the  Commanians 
with  fuch  ill  fuccefs,  that  notwithftanding 
the  number  of  his  men  was  quadruple  to 
theirs,  yet  he  was  totally  routed.  The  Com¬ 
manians  ow’d  this  fignal  victory  to  their 
general  Amo  Teki^  a  Blacky  who  in  valour 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded  their  murder’d 
I  king. 

Notwithftanding  we  had  been  hitherto  per¬ 
fectly  neuter,theCo7;;w^«w;7generalfenta  civil 
meflTage  to  our  governor,  together  with  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  fkulls  of  his  vanquifh’d  ene¬ 
mies,  in  token  that  he  had  refolved  to  live 
j  and  die  in  the  fervice  of  the  Hollanders : 

his  meflenger  was  civilly  receiv’d,  and  after 
thanks  and  prefents  from  the  general,  dif- 
V  O  L.  V. 


miffed.  Were  I  to  determine  concerning  this  Bareot. 
action,  I  muft  own,  we  had  then  the  faireft; 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  obftruCl  the 
Englijh^  and  refent  their  former  injuries,  if 
we  had  quitted  Eeki- Ankan,  as  he  deferred  us, 
and  joined  with  the  Commanians  againft  them  : 
but  there  was  zRemora  in  the  way  •,  for  one  of 
the  greateft  villains  of  this  country  being 
then  broker  to  the  company,  had  fo  gain’d 
the  ear  of  Mr.  ......  our  general,  that  he 

looked  upon  all  other  advice  as  pernicious. 

This  favourite,  whether  encouraged  xhtrtio  Perfidiouf- 
by  intereft,  or  prompted  by  an  inveterate 
hatred,  is  uncertain,  was  continually  buz-^^’’^^’ 
zing  ftories  in  the  governor’s  ears,  in  order 
to  irritate  him  againft  the  Commanians :  they 
in  the  mean  time  difcerning  by  his  carriage 
where  it  was  likely  to  end,  were  not  afraid 
to  offer  us  fome  injuries ;  by  which  means 
Akhn,  fo  the  broker  was  call’d,  gain’d  his 
end,  and  had  fome  arguments  to  offer 
for  beginning  a  war  againft  them,  and  fuc- 

ceeded  fo  well  with  Mr . chat  without 

confulting,  or  imparting  it  to  the  council , 
he  refolved  upon  an  aClion  equally  perfidious 
and  deteftable  *,  which  was  to  attack  the 
Fetuans,  a  people  fubjeCl  to  the  Commanians, 
contrary  to  the  common  faith  of  nations, 
when  they  came  under  our  protection  to 
market  with  their  goods  :  accordingly  this 
was  barbaroufiy  put  in  execution,  and  they 
robbed  of  all  they  brought  ;  fome  of  them 
killed,  and  eighty  made  prifoners. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  judge  imparti¬ 
ally  was  not  the  law  of  nations  herein  vi¬ 
olated  in  the  higheft  degree  ?  I  cannot  help 
believing  it  was  ;  and  that  his  excellency 
cannot  anfwer  his  aCting  in  this  manner, 
without  the  advice  or  knowledge  of  the 
council.  Had  they  indeed  confented  to  this 
bafe  aClion,  he  might,  as  a  pretext,  have 
alledg’d,  tlaat  thofe  of  Fetu  were  juftly 
puniftied,  for  the  murder  of  fome  women  at 
Mina,  as  they  were  paffing  by  them  *,  tho* 
that  is  very  improbable,  becaufe  the  Fe- 
tuans  protefted  themfelves  innocent  of  the 
faCl,  and  kept  up  a  good  correfpondence 
with  us  *,  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  they  durft 
fo  far  injure  us,  or  offer  fuch  a  piece  ofvil- 
lany  ;  or  that  after,  they  fiiould  fearlefs 
and  defencelefs  come  to  our  market  to  vend 
their  commodities,  is  what  can  never  be 
believed  by  unprejudiced  perfons.  But  fe¬ 
veral  boldly  afiirm,  that  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  murder  of  the  women,  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  contrivance  and  command  of 
Akim  himfelf,  and  Teki  Ankan,  defignedly 
to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Commanians, 
in  order  to  ferve  as  a  fpecious  pretext  to 
juftify  our  breaking,  and  interrupting  all 
commerce  with  them.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  falfe,  heaven  only  can  determine  *,  but  it 
is  certain,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  tho’  they  refented  it  as  an  abominable 
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Barbot- adion,  were  not  willing  to  difcover 
their  Ihntiments,  when  pail,  becaufe  the 
blame  muft  necefiarily  fall  upon  Akim, 
whom  they  knew  was  villain  enough  to 
revenge  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  their 
lives  j  for  which  reafon  they  paft  it  over  in 
filence. 

By  thefe  unwarrantable  prac^lices,  our 
trade  at  Mina  was  immediately  ftifled,  and 
the  Commanians  and  Fetuans  became  our 
profelTed  enemies ;  which  fo  animated  the 
Engii/h,  that  inftead  of  making  peace  with 
the  Saboeans,  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two,  they 
ilrengthen’d  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and 
once  more  engaged  the  Commanians ;  who, 
with  their  fmall  force  behaved  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  they  had  certainly  got  the  day, 
if  their  general,  Amo  Fecki,  had  not  been 
obliged  to  rethe  out  of  the  army  by  a  wound 
he  received  :  which  fo  confounded  them, 
that  after  they  had  begun  to  put  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  flight,  upon  miffing  their  comman¬ 
der,  the  y  betook  themfelves  to  their  heels 
in  the  utmoft  diiorder  *,  leaving  Feki  Ankan 
and  his  followers  an  entire  vidory  •,  their 
general,  and  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable 
among  them  being  kill’d  and  taken  pri- 
foneis. 

By  this  fuccefs  Feki  Ankanh^z^mt  king  of 
Commany  j  and  we,  as  well  as  the  Englijh, 
had  a  ffiare  of  advantage  by  it :  tho’  we 
might,  if  other  meafures  had  been  taken, 
have  done  our  felves  much  more  confiderable 
fervice  •,  but  not  to  lay  down  uncertainties 
for  undeniable  truths,  all  men,  whilft  they 
are  men,  are  liable  to  frailties  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  this  affair  had  their  failings  as  well 
as  others.  Thus  I  have  faid  enough  of  the 
Commanian  war,  and  its  true  fource  ;  by 
which  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  fpeak 
of  it  on  occafion  :  and  tho’  I  have  left  blanks 
for  the  names  of  our  governors,  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  who  is  there  intended.  I  have 
alfo  handled  the  whole  as  tenderly  as  was 
poffible,  without  prejudice  to  truth  ;  and 

what  is  faid  to  the  difadvantage  of  Mr . 

ought  rather  to  be  aferib’d  to  his  miftaken 
opinion  of  his  favourite  Akim,  than  to  any 
ill  intention.  But  if  you  afk  how  he  came 
to  be  fo  fond  of  him,  it  is  reported,  that 
before  he  was  preferr’d  to  the  government, 
that  wretch  ferv’d  him  with  a  fidelity  uncom¬ 
mon  among  the  Blacks,  which  tindtur’d  him 
with  fuch  a  fettled  good  opinion  of  him,  that 
he  never  could  believe  any  thing  againft  him. 
However  it  was,  ’tis  certain  that  his  fond 
affedtion  to  that  villain,  was  by  him  abufed 
only  to  enrich  himfelf, and  render  his  mafter’s 
government  odious  to  all  people :  and  thus 
he  is  liable  to  be  injur’d,  who  repofes  too 
much  confidence  in  any  one  man,  and  de- 
fpifes  the  good  intentions  of  others  to  ferve 
him. 


B'j  letters  from  Mejfteurs  ’William  Ronan, 
William  Malrofs,  <2«JNich.  Buckeridge, 
the  three  agents  at  Cabo-Corfo  cajile. 

By  a  deferter  from  Mina  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Dutch  company  have  fent  pofitive 
orders  to  fpare  no  coft  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  drive  us  out  of  Commendo  :  and  for  that 
end  the  general,  with  a  large  fum  of  money, 
has  corrupted  the  Braffo  of  Fanteen,  and 
captain  of  ^aman  to  affift  little  Fagee,  to 
whom  we  had  lately  given  feveral  Daffies, 
to  encourage  them  to  be  true  to  the  EngUJh  ; 
for  which  they  had  taken  Fetijfoes,  or  oaths, 
to  ftop  that  current.  We  are  necefli rated 
to  be  at  a  confiderable  expence  to  your 
honours,  to  affift  the  captain  of  kings 

of  Aquaffou,  Fetu  and  Saboe,  who  with  us 
are  jointly  refolved  to  depofe  the  Braffo  of 
Fanleen,  and  captain  of  and  make 

the  captain  of  Ahra,  Braffo  in  his  ftead  j 
which,  with  the  Danchaes  affiftance,  who 
fides  with  the  king  of  Ariuaffo,  &c.  and  are 
coming  down  to  difpute  their  differences  with 
the  Arkames,  doubt  not  but  fhall  fruftrate 
all  the  Dutch  defigns  •,  and  in  little  time  to 
have  the  way  fo  open’d,  as  to  have  a  confi¬ 
derable  trade.  We  hope  your  honours  will 
confider,  and  ufe  fuch  meafures  at  home, 
that  thefe  their  defigns  may  be  fruftrated, 
otherwife  it  will  prove  very  expenfive  to 
keep  your  honours  intereftat  Commendo,  or 
any  where  elfe  *,  for  if  they  fhould  ever  get 
the  better  there,  they  would  endeavour  the 
deftrudlion  of  all  your  honour’s  fadlories  on 
the  coaft. 

Mina  or  Oddena. 

HIS  town  is  very  long  and  indifferent  Bofman, 
broad  *,  vide  the  defenption.  /’•4? 

About  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago  it  was  ‘7°** 
very  populous,  and  eight  times  as  ftrong 
as  at  prefent,  the  inhabitants  being  then  ter¬ 
rible  to  all  the  Blacks  on  the  coaft,  and 
might,  under  a  good  general,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  great  undertakings  ;  but  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  fmall-pox  fwept  away 
fo  many,  and  fince  by  the  Commanian  wars, 
together  with  the  tvrannical  government  of 
fome  of  their  generals,  they  have  been  fo 
miferably  depopulated  and  impoverifh’d, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  befieved  how  weak  it 
is  at  prefent ;  not  being  able  to  furnifh  fifty 
arm’d  men,  without  the  help  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Europeans :  and  there  is  no  place 
on  the  whole  Gold  Coaft,  without  fome  of 
the  Blacks  of  Mina  *,  for  fome  of  them  who 
were  friends  to  the  Commanians  fled  to  them, 
but  moft  of  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
governors,  and  our  above  mentioned  Ak  m, 
who  only  kept  them  as  fheep  for  flaughter. 

When  I  firft  came  upon  the  coaft,  L  have 
frequently  told  five  or  fix  hundred  canoes 
which  went  a  fifhing  every  morning  *,  whereas 

now 
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now  fcarce  one  hundred  appear,  and  all  the  two  Blacks  fetch’d  away  the  dead  body,  not  Barbot. 
people  fo  poor,  that  their  miferable  cafe  is  very  offering  to  meddle  with  them  in  the  leaft. 
deplorable,  efpecially  if  we  refle<5lupon  their  Ibid.  p.  320.]  After  the  elephant  had  been 
former  condition.  So  that  indeed  it  is  highly  about  an  hour  in  the  garden,  he  wheeled 
neceffary  that  a  governor  fhould  be  quickly  fet  about,  as  if  he  intended  to  fall  on  us,  as 
over  them,  whoby  naild  ufage  would  foon  we  flood  about  fixteen  paces  from  him  ; 
recall  the  deferters,  efpecially  if  he  were  fo  which  made  all  that  were  in  the  garden  to 
prudent  as  to  banifh,  or  at  lead  crampyf&,  fly,  the  greatefl  part  making  to  mount 
fo  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  go  far  in-  St.  Jago.,  but  the  animal  follow’d  no  body 
land,  where  he  has  atourcofl,  made  him-  out  of  the  garden,  all  flying  out  at  the 
felf  fo  many  friends,  that  he  would  certainly  fore  door,  and  he  took  the  back  door :  whe- 
do  more  mifchief.  ther  the  wall  flood  in  his  way,  or  the  door 

Bofman,  p.  318.]  In  the  year  1700,  in  was  too  narrow  for  him  topafs,  he  flung 
at  fix  in  the  morning,  an  elephant  it,  tho’  a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  a  confi- 
came  to  Mina^  walking  eafily  along  the  derable  diftance,  which  I  had  the  fortune  to 
flioar,  under  the  hill  of  St.  Jago.  Some  fee  a  good  way  olf,  but  could  not  obferve. 

Blacks  were  fo  bold  as  to  go  againft  him  that  in  fo  doing  he  very  much  exerted  his 
without  any  thing  in  their  hands,  in  a  fort  flrength,  but  rather  feemed  to  touch  it 
to  welcome  and  bring  him  in  :  he  fuffer’d  lightly.  After  which  he  did  not  only  pafs 
them  to  encompafs  him,  and  very  quietly  thro’  the  gap,  where  the  door  had  been, 
went  along  with  them  tojufl  under  the  mount  but  forc’d  through  the  garden  hedge,  going 
St.  Jago.,  where  one  of  our  officers  belong-  very  foftly  by  mount  6’/.  Jago  towards  the 
ing  to  the  fort,  and  a  Black  that  came  down  river,  where  he  bathed  himfelf  to  waffi  the 
with  him,  fired  on  him,  and  the  officer’s  blood,  with  which  he  was  befmear’d,  or  to 
ball  hit  him  above  the  eye.  This  and  the  cool  himfelf  after  the  heat  occafioned  by  fo 
following  ffiot  which  xht  Blacks  pour’d  on  many  fhot. 

him,  were  fo  far  from  provoking  him,  that  After  having  refrefhed  himfelf  a  little  in 
they  did  not  move  him  to  mend  his  pace  the  river,  he  came  out  and  flood  under  a 
in  the  leaft*,  he  only  feemed  to  threaten  the  parcel  of  trees,  where  were  fome  of  our 
Blacks  betwixt  whiles,  but  flill  let  them  water  tubs  *,  and  there  he  alfo  cooled  him- 
alone  ;  only  prick’d  up  his  ears,  which  were  felf,  and  broke  them  in  pieces,  as  he  did 
of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  fo  went  on ,  and  alfo  a  canoe  that  lay  by  them, 
laflly,  ftept  into  our  garden.  Whilfl  the  elephant  flood  there,  the 

This  extraordinary  accident,  and  our  own  fhooting  was  renew’d,  till  at  laft  he  fell 
curiofity,  drew  the  diredlor-general  and  my  down,  when  they  immediately  cut  off  his 
felf  into  the  garden,  and  we  were  foon  fnout,  which  was  fo  hard  and  tough,  that 
follow’d  by  fome  of  our  people.  We  found  it  cofl  the  Blacks  thirty  ftrokes  before  they 
him  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  the  garden  ;  could  feparate  it,  which  muft  be  very  pain- 
where,  before  our  coming,  he  had  broke  ful  to  the  beaft,  fince  it  made  him  roar  *, 
down  four  or  five  coco  trees  *,  which  num-  and  that  was  the  only  noife  I  heard  him 
ber,  either  to  divert  himfelf,  or  fhow  his  make.  After  this  he  died  under  the  faid 

tree,  and  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  the 
Blacks  fell  on  him  in  crouds,  each  cutting 
off  as  much  as  he  could  ;  fo  that  he  fur- 
nifh’d  a  great  many,  as  well  PFhites  as 


flrength,  he  augmented  with  five  or  fix 
more  in  our  prefence.  The  flrength  which 
he  feemed  to  ufe  in  breaking  down  a  tree, 
may  very  fitly  be  compared  to  the  force 


which  a  man  exerts  in  order  to  knock  down  Blacks,  with  food  enough  for  that  day; 
a  child  three  or  four  years  old.  who  found,  that  of  a  vafl  quantity  of  fhot 

Whilft  he  flood  there,  above  an  hundred  levell’d  at  him,  very  few  had  paffed  the 
fhot  were  fir’d  at  him,  which  made  him  bone  into  his  head  *,  fome  remain’d  betwixt 
bleed  to  that  degree,  as  if  an  ox  had  been  the  fkin  and  the  bone  *,  moft  of  them, and  more 
kill’d.  During  all  which  he  did  not  ftir,  but  efpecially  the  fmall-fhot  was  thrown  off  by 
only  fet  up  his  ears,  and  made  the  men  ap-  his  hide,  as  if  they  had  been  fliot  againft 
prehend  that  he  would  follow  them.  a  wall,  which  made  us  judge  the  bullets  were 

A  Black  fancying  himfelf  able  to  too  fmall :  and  thofe  who  pretend  thorough- 
deal  with  the  elephant,  went  foftly  behind  ly  to  underftand  the  elephant  fhooting,  told 
him,  catch’d  his  tail  in  his  hand,  defigning  us,  that  we  ought  to  have  fhot  iron  bullets 
to  cut  off  a  piece  of  it ;  but  the  elephant,  fince  thofe  of  lead  are  flatted, 
after  giving  the  Black  a  flroke  with  his  fnout, 

drew  him  nearer,  trod  upon  him  two  or  tt  h-^  ^  C  o  r  s  o. 

three  times,  and  as  if  that  were  not  fufficient,  Bfr.  John  Hillier  j  letter.,  to  Dr.  Bathurft 
made  two  holes  with  his  teeth  in  his  body,  ^/Oxon,  ^^z/c^Cape  Corfo,  Jan.  3.  1697-8. 
large  enough  for  a  man’s  double  fift  to  en-  T  Thought  the  cuftorn  of  deftroyingflaves 
ter :  then  he  let  him  lie,  without  making  *■•  at  the  death  of  great  people  had  been 
any  farther  attempt ;  and  flood  ftill  whilft  abolifhed,  and  I  was  fo  inform’d  ;  but  we 

have 
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Barbot.  have  feen  that  it  Is  not  *,  for  QElober  the  third, 
this  year,  died  Ahen  Penin  Afhrive,  king  of 
FetUf  here  at  cape  Corfo^  where  he  had  been 
long  Tick.  The  Feti^eros  had  done  all  they 
could  to  fave  his  life,  which  was  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpofe;  their  phyfick  fcarce 
extends  to  any  thing  but  the  flux,  and  what 
we  call  the  French  difeafe  :  his  was  a  con- 
fumption  and  an  afthma  (if  I  miftake  not 
the  word)  of  a  great  continuance,  fo  that 
they  fled  to  the  aid  of  their  religion  i  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  that,  they  made 
feveral  pellets  of  clay,  which  they  fet  in 
his  room,  in  rank  and  file,  all  fprinkled 
with  blood  •,  befides  the  feveral  muttons 
which  they  eat  to  his  good  health,,  but 
that  was  of  too  little  force  ;  fo  the  man 
died,  having  deliver’d  his  fword  to  theDd’y; 
who  in  the  interregnum  was  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  man  *,  for  the  kingdom  is  eleftive,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  wrote  before  :  and  com¬ 
manding  him  to  be  conftant  to  the  EngliJIj, 
ot  whom  himfelf  had  been  a  great  favourer  ; 
with  a  threat,  if  he  was  not,  to  haunt  him 
Feople  after  his  death.  He  alfo  appointed  one  of 
great%-  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  that 

nemlt.  unlucky  honour,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
other  world. 

The  next  day  he  was  carried  to  Feton, 
and  buried  there  November  the  fecond,  with 
the  poor  woman  we  fpoke  off.  Prefently 
after,  they  that  were  confiderable,  or  had 
a  mind  to  feem  fo,  fent  in  thofe  they  had 
a  mind  to  murder  in  honour  of  the  king  : 
how  many  there  were,  is  hard  to  fay  ;  the 
higheft  accounts  give  ninety,  the  lowed 
fifty,  the  middle  feventy.  The  Blacks  do 
not  underhand  arithmetick,  fo  the  number 
they  give  in  all  cafes  is  very  uncertain  :  I 
think  there  were  above  eight  from  this 
town,  which  will  not  hold  proportion  to 
the  higheft  rate  but  it  is  like,  near  Felon 
there  might  be  more.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
many  more  will  follow  half  a  year  after 
his  death.  The  manner  of  the  execution 
of  thefe  poor  creatures  I  have  not  yet  learnt, 
only,  that  they  make  them  drink  and  dance 
with^  a  great  deal  of  bravery,  all  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  day,  and  toward  night  cut 
oft  their  heads ;  but  whether  by  that  they 
reckon  the  common  way  of  their  executions, 

I  am  yet  to  feek. 

EUaionof  After  the  king’s  funeral,  the  next  thing 
a  king,  was  to  chufe  a  fucceflbr  fo  the  people 
were  called  together  at  Felon.,  (I  fuppofeby 
the  authority  of  the  Dey)  without  inquiring 
any  thing  of  their  freehold  :  they  pitched 
upon  Mydy,  tho’  he  were  not  of  the  blood 
royal ;  the  reafon  was,  as  they  faid,  be- 
caufe  he  had  power  enough  to  do  what  he 
pleafed,  and  they  could  do  nothing  againft 
him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  becaufe 
of  the  charge  it  would  put  him  to,  and 
propofed  the  brother  ot  the  deceafed  king ; 


fo  the  bufinefs  ftuck  fome  time,  but  at 
laft  it  was  accorded,  and  king  AJhrive's 
brother  was  declared  king  November  the 
eighteenth :  his  name  is  Ahenaco.  ’Tis 
wonderful  how  they  could  difpatch  fuch  a 
bufinefs  with  fo  little  difturbance  ;  but  I 
fuppofe  there  was  no  confiderable  number 
that  diffented  ;  otherwife  it  would  ftarce 
have  been  determined  without  bloodllied, 
becaufe  it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to  poll. 

I  fiid  it  was  doubted,  whether  thofe  fa- 
crificed  died  after  the  rate  of  their  ordinary 
executions ;  if  you  would  know  it,  the 
creature  that  is  condemned  is  made  to  drink 
abundance  of  palm-wine,  and  to  dance, every 
body  that  will,  all  the  while,  ftriking  or 
puftiing  him;  when  that  is  over,  he  is 
thrown  down  on  his  face  upon  the  fand, 
which  whether  it  ftifles  him  or  not,  1  cannot 
tell  ;  then  his  legs  are  cut  off  below  the 
knees,  and  his  arms  below  the  elbows  •, 
afterward  his  thighs,  and  his  arms  below 
the  fiioulders  ;  laftly,  his  head. 

A  man  would  not  expetSt  any  thing  more 
barbarous  than  this  ;  yet  there  is  a  cuftom 
which  has  fomething  worfe;  when  any  one 
has  new  drums,  trumpets  or  blowing-horns, 
it  is  requifite  that  they  be  confecrated  with 
human  blood.  I  have  known  but  one  hap¬ 
pen  of  this  kind,  that  was  January  the 
feventh  1686-7,  when  after  the  man  had 
been  executed  after  the  former  manner, 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  at  one  in  the 
after-noon  they  drank  palm-wine  out  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  fkull,  and  this  in  the  fight 
of  all  the  fadors  at  cape  Corfo.  In  Florida 
the  natives  facrifice  their  prifoners  to  their 
idols,  and  afterwards  eat  them,  according 
to  Mercator. 

Ibid.  p.  51.]  Under  the  fort  you  Towerfut 

may  obferve  a  houfe  not  unlike  a  fmall  fort,  Mula&to. 
with  a  flag  on  it,  and  fome  cannon  this 
is  inhabited  by  an  EngUJh  Mulatto.,  by  name 
Edward  Barter,  who  has  a  greater  power  on 
the  coaft,  than  all  the  three  Englijh  agents 
together  (in  whom  the  chief  command  of 
the  coaft  is  vefted  jointly)  who  by  realon  of 
their  Ihort  ftay  here  are  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  aftairs  of  this  coaft,  that  they 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  guided  by  him,  who 
very  well  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage 
of  them  ;  he  is  become  fo  confiderable, 
that  he  can  raife  a  great  number  of  arm’d 
men  *,  fome  whereof  are  his  own  flaves, 
and  the  reft  free-men,  that  adhere  to  him. 

Thus  his  intereft  is  at  prefent  fo  great,  that 
he  is  very  much  refpeded,  honoured  and 
ferv’d  by  the  principal  people  about  him  ; 
and  whoever  defigns  to  trade  with  the  Eng- 
liJJj,  muft  ftand  well  with  him,  before  he 
can  fucceed.  This  Mulatto  pretends  to  be 
a  chriftian,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  that 
religion,  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  has  of  reading  and  writing, might 

very 
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Very  well  pafs  for  one;  but  his  courfe  of  life 
is  altogether  contradictory:  for  tho*  he  is 
lawfully  married  in  England,,  he  has  above 
eight  wives  and  as  many  miftrefles.  But  this 
the  EngliJIj  muft  not  condemn  as  difhoneft 
and  irreligious,  fince  moft  of  their  officers 
and  governors  follow  the  Mulatto's  exam- 
pie  ;  for  I  believe  two  of  the  prefent  agents 
have  about  fix.  This  was  about  1701. 

By  the  following  accounts  I  am  apt  to 
believe  this  Mulatto  was,  upon  the  coming 
of  Sir  Dalby  l!homas,  out  of  place  and  cre¬ 
dit  at  the  Gold  Coajt.  Bofman,,  p.  23. 

Feb,  9,  1 70 1 -2.]  Before  the  receipt  of 
yours,  having  notice  of  fome  villanies  com¬ 
mitted  by  Barter^  being  up  in  the  country, 
fent  for  him  down  ;  but  he  being  confcious 
of  our  having  the  knowledge  of  his  adfions, 
fled  up  into  the  country.  We  doubt  his 
underhand  dealing  with  the  Dutch,,  who  take 
his  part,  tho*  Mr.  Peck  went  to  Mina  to  con- 
fult  them,  will  put  us  to  fome  inconveniencies. 

May  15,  1703,  p.  24.]  How  much  the 
Dutch  are  your  rivals  in  trade,  your  ho¬ 
nour  is  a  judge  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expedted 
ours  fhould  increafe,  whilft:  they  give  Bar¬ 
ter  a  protedlion  under  their  cattle,  to  ftop 
any  from  coming  in  here.  I  can’t  tell  what 
courfe  the  gentlemen  defign  to  take  for  the 
future,  to  prevent  fuch  inconveniencies  ;  but 
certainly,  at  prefent,  we  fuffer  very  much 
by  his  villany. 

'nterbpers.  At  Cabo  cattle,  ylpril  2,  1707.  The 
ten  per  cent.  Ihips  carry’d  all  the  trade, 
perpets  at  five  Akies.  No  people  in  the 
world  underttand  their  intereft  better  than 
the  Blacks  at  the  Gold  Coad  ;  and  could  they 
fupply  their  wants  as  cheap  at  the  fadtories, 
as  they  do  aboard  ten  per  cent.  Ihips,  one 
would  think  they  would  not  put  themfelves 
to  the  charge  of  canoe-hire,  and  the  hazard 
of  overfetting  with  their  goods,  as  often  they 
do.  Befides  that  advantage  on  the  price  of 
goods,  they  have  that  on  the  price  of  flaves 
alfo.  The  ten  per  cent,  fhips  being  upon  the 
coaft,  and  near  flav’d,  they  difpofe  of  their 
goods  at  prime  coft,  for  difpatch;  and 
give  very  extravagant  prizes  for  flaves 
efpecially  when  they  are  advanc’d  to  the  lee** 
ward  as  far  as  Winnebah.  Another  inconveni- 
ency  has  appeared  at  Cabo  Corfo  cattle, 
that  in  the  year  1703,  three  large  fhips  of 
the  French  company  of  the  AJfiento,  of  about 
fifty  guns  a-piece,  and  one  of  them  a  Dutch 
man  of  war  prize,  call’d  the  Medenblick,  be¬ 
ing  trading  about  cape  Corfo,  and  the  Blacks 
not  daring  to  go  aboard  of  them  with  flaves 
or  gold,  the  French  drew  their  fhips  in  a  line, 
at  about  half  cannon-ffiot  from  the  cattle, 
the  anchoring  there  very  good,  mud  and 
fand,  did  fo  warmly  batter  the  cattle  from 
that  fide,  notwithftanding  its  hot  firing  from 
the  water-battery  and  turrets,  that  in  lefs 
than  an  hour’s  time  the  garrifon  was  forc’d 
V  o  L.  V, 


to  keep  clofe  ffielter’d,  not  daring  to  appear  Barbot. 
any  longer,  to  play  their  cannon.  The  com- 
mander  found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  hang  out 
a  white  flag  for  a  truce  ;  and  to  grant  to  the 
Blacks  of  the  town,  and  all  others  about,  to 
traffick  freely  with  the  French,  who  got 
thereby  a  good  number  of  flaves  and  gold, 
for  their  merchandize. 

Manfrou,  or  Da  NISH  Mount, 
near  C  o  r  s  o  caflle. 

O  H N  B  LO  0  M E,  Feb.  27,  1691-2.  at 
Cabo  Corfo.'\  Frederkkpurgh  fort,  which 
belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  was  fold  and 
deliver’d  by  Mr*  Hans  Luck,  their  general, 
in  the  year  1685,  to  Henry  Nurfe  Efq;  agent 
for  the  royal  African  company  of  England, 
is  at  prefent  but  a  mean  fortification,  butEngUfli 
defign’d  to  be  built  very  ftrong  :  the  royal/''^^* 
African  company  has  named  it  Fort  Royal. 

Reflex,  p.  32.]  Fort  Royal  is  now  built;  ’tis 
a  fquare  fort,  newly  rebuilt  of  brick,  and 
has  feven  guns  mounted  on  the  cattle,  and 
eleven  on  the  platform  ;  it  is  conttantly 
guarded,  with  about  fix  white  men  and 
twelve  Grornettoes.  ’Tis  feated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  within  lefs  than  a  mile  from  cape 
Corfo  cattle,  to  the  eaftward,  and  they  are 
very  affitting  one  to  the  other. 

Bofman,  p.  53.]  The  fort  was  begun  in 
1699,  when  the  Englijh  entirely  pull’d  down 
the  old  one ;  the  agents  oblig’d  me  with  a 
fight  of  the  model,  by  which  that  already 
fin i fil’d  is  built,  as  the  whole  is  intended  ; 
and  by  this  I  perceive,  they  do  not  intend  to 
take  in  a  large  compafs  of  ground,  but  when 
finifh’d,  it  will  be  fo  ttrong,  that  no  fort 
on  the  coaft  will  be  to  compare  to  it.  The 
form  of  it,  and  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
hill,  which  they  intend  to  cut  fteep,  fo  that 
only  one  accefs  fiiall  be  left  to  it,  will  render 
it  fo  ftrong,  that  if  well  ftor’d  with  provifions 
and  well  garrifon’d,  it  cannot  be  taken  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty ;  which  will  be  yet 
augmented,  if  we  confider  that  the  enemies 
being  unaccuftom’d  to  the  air,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  the  natives,  can  hardly  befiege  it. 

They  who  would  have  it, muft  take  it  by  fur^ 
prize  ;  for  I  dare  engage,  when  it  is  finifii’d, 
the  Englifh  may  fiifely  depend  on  it. 

Ibid.p.  33.]  Queen  ^««<?’s  point,  is  a  fort 
lately  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  feated  on  a 
hill,  within  lefs  than  a  mile  of  Fort-Royal, 
to  the  weftward,  and  two  miles  off  a  Dutch 
fort,  to  the  eaftward  of  it ;  has  five  guns  ' 

mounted,  and  is  commonly  guarded  with 
five  White  men  and  fix  Grornettoes. 

It  feems  by  Bofmatis  letters,  that  this 
Queen  Anne's  point,  is  at  or  near  Congo,  a- 
bout  half  a  league  from  the  Danijh  mount, 
where  the  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fine  ftone 
houfe,  divided  and  fituated  upon  two  hil¬ 
locks,  as  in  the  defeription  you  may  farther 
obferve. 

5  X 


A  K  A^ 


44<^  Remarkable  Occurrences 


Barbot.  Anamaboe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  chaplain.,  writes  from 
cape  Cov^o  caftle,S>t'pi.  19,  1701. 

'’T'  HERE  is  war  between  us  and  the 
Blacks 'M  Anafnaboe.,  and  all  things  are 
in  diforder  and  confufion  as  likewife  it  is 
reported  that  the  Dutch,  contrary  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  agreed  on,  alTift  the  Blacks  with  pow¬ 
der  and  guns. 

^he  three  agents  letter  at  Cabo  Corfo  cajile, 
Novemb.  6,  1701. 

Englilh  On  the  fourth  of  September,  being  Sunday, 
ilifturb’cl  Blacks  in  a  tumultuous  manner  ap- 

Bkcks  preached  towards  the  caftle  of  Anamaboe, 
broke  open  the  outer  fpur-gate,  and  fet  fire  to 
our  outwalls  and  corn-room,  firing  alfoat  the 
caftle  •,  but  by  our  firing  the  great  guns, 
they  foon  quitted  their  ground,  and  falfe  pre- 
renfions  too.  In  requital,  that  night  from  the 
caftle,  we  burnt  the  major  part  of  the  town; 
this  continu’d  for  twenty-two  days,  at  which 
time  they  requefted  a  truce,  and  that  they 
would  compofe  thofe  matters  to  our  defire, 
the  king  of  Sahoe  being  come  there  tor 
that  intent  ;  the  which  we  granted.  They 
objefted  againft  nothing  that  we  propofed  to 
them,  and  for  their  fidelity  they  took.  Betif- 
foes,  that  is,  their  oaths,  according  to  thecuf- 
tom  of  the  country;  rendring  up  their  Ions 
alfo,  as  pawns  for  their  better  performance 
of  this  agreement,  and  payment  of  the  da- 
mao-e  done  to  your  honours  fort.  But  fince, 
by°the  encouragement  of  the  tto  per  cent. 
men,  captain  Benfon  in  a  fhip,  the  Amit>j  of 
London,  giving  them  all  the  afliftance  he 
could,  which  we  hope  your  honours  will  take 
notice  of,  they  begin  to  play  the  old  game 
again,  not  regarding  any  agreement  ever 
made  with  them. 

It  appears  to  me  by  Bloo?ne*s  memoirs,  the 
chief  at  Anamaboe,  with  fome  of  the  other 
principals,  were  fomflaulted  by  the  Blacks 
at  the  time  they  attacked  the  caftle,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  ijoi,  that  they  fled  to 
cape  Corfo  caftle  naked  in  their  fhirts  only. 
The  Negroes  of  Anamaboe,  are  the  moft  tur¬ 
bulent  reftlefs  people  of  all  the  coaft. 

P.  15.]  B^  a  letter  from  John  Smith,  da¬ 
ted  at  Anamaboe,  6  February,  1704. 

Since  I  came  hither,  I  have  done  as  much 
as  poftible  to  oblige  the  natives,  and  in- 
creafe  as  well  as  maintain  your  honours  in- 
tereft  with  them  ;  which  at  firft  feem’d  to 
have  a  good  effed :  but  fince  the  arrival  of 
the  ten  per  cent.  Ihips,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  the  trade  to  the  fort ;  for  there  can 
be  no  limitation  to  the  price  of  good  Haves, 
when  other  fhips  out-bid  us :  which  I  am 
pofitive  has  been  done  by  captain  Prince,  he 
having  given  fourteen  pounds a-hcad  for  men; 
as  alfo  by  one  captain  Normanton,  in  a  bri¬ 
gantine  bound  for  Jamaica,  who  firft  fold 
blue  perpets  for  five  angels  each,  and  before 


he  went  off,  difpofed  of  feveral  for  four 
angels. 

Agga,  3  March,  1707-8.]  The  ten  per 
cent,  men  ufing  this  place  fo  much,  bis 
made  the  Haves  exceffive  dear.  Four  Hiips 
from  Brijlol  and  Barhadoes  flaved  here  be 
fore  the  battles  were  fought,  and  they  gave 
fourteen  pieces  current  for  men,  and  nine  for 
women,  and  fome  fifteen  pieces;  or  in  gold 
three  ounces,  three  or  four  akyes  a  man;  a 
woman  two  ounces,  three  or  four  akyes 
a-head.  At  this  place  all  the  year  round,  one 
year  with  another,  men-Haves  are  degrer  by- 
twelve  akyes  upon  a  head,  than  at  any  other 
place  of  the  coaft. 

F  A  N  T  Y  N. 

T  the  end  of  Fant-^n,  below  Bofman. 

tyn,  the  Englijh,  two  years  paft,  plan-  p.  78. 
ted  a  Hag  and  began  to  build  a  fort :  whe¬ 
ther  their  expectations  were  not  fatisfied, 
or  they  could  not  agree  with  the  Blacks. 
is  uncertain  ;  but  at  prefent,  1701,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  remove  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  thence,  which  the  native  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  has  hitherto  hindered  ;  and 
how  it  will  end,  time  muft  difeover.  If  I 
miftake  not,  it  appears  that  this  was  the 
Shidoe  faeftory,  which  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
flections,  k^c.  takes  notice  of  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  tlie  Englijh  fettlements  at  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  ipc.  and  fays,  at  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  factory,  which  makes  good  returns 
to  cape  Corfo  caftle. 

A  C  R  o  N. 

N  the  middle  of  it,  at  the  village  Apam,  ij.  p.  60. 
in  the  year  1697,  we  Hollanders  beg3.n 
to  build  a  fmall  fort,  or  rather  houfe,  now 
fortified  with  two  batteries,  as  the  draught 
will  better  inform  you.  To  this  we  have  Plate  zp, 
given  the  name  effort  Lydfaemheyd,  u  e.’Dmcbfcn 
Patience ;  becaufe  we  met  with  fufficient 
opportunity  of  exercifing  that  vertue  in 
building  of  it,  by  the  frequent  oppofitions 
of  the  natives.  Our  chief  faeftor  there,  by 
the  deadnefs  of  the  trade,  and  the  depraved 
nature  of  the  inhabitants,  is  fo  perplexed, 
that  he  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  tem¬ 
per.  I  never  was  fo  deceived  in  my  ex¬ 
pectation  as  by  thofe  natives ;  they  ap¬ 
peared  fo  well  at  firft,  that  by  my  ad¬ 
vice  the  building  of  that  fort  was  much 
expedited  ;  but  I  foon  enough  repented  it. 

Upon  the  two  batteries  are  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  but  its  greateft  ftrength  and  or¬ 
nament,  is  derived  from  a  fine  turret  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Angwina  or  Agonna. 

BOUT  the  middle  of  Agonna,  theBofman, 
En^ifh  built  a  fmall  fort  in  the  year? •<53* 

1 694,  a  draught  whereof  fee.  It  is  cove-  Plate  a/, 
red  with  a  flat  roof,  and  has  four  batte¬ 
ries 
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ries  fo  large,  that  a  man  may  eafily  leap 
over  them  without  a  (tick;  and  the  guns 
are  of  a  proportionable  bignefs,  one  of  them 
difcharging  a  half-pound  ball ;  in  fhort, 
it  is  like  our  forts,  at  Boutry,  Zaconde^ 
Chama^  and  Aparn^  and  theirs  at  Dickief- 
choof^  a  fort  which  wants  another  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  The  adjacent  village  to  it  is  fVim- 
ha,  others  call  it  Shjtpa,  and  the  Englijh 
IVhinnebah.  The  Aqiiamhoes  who  dwell  far¬ 
ther  inland  made  excurfions  to  Anguina,  in 
1693,  and  1694*,  which  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  inhabitants. 

Refl.  p.  33.  xi.]  This  Whinnehah  is  a  large 
fquare  fort  with  four  flankers,  all  built  of 
ftone  and  lime :  there  are  eighteen  guns 
in  it,  is  commonly  guarded  by  about  twelve 
White  men  and  twenty-eight  Gromettoes, 
and  has  a  fuitable  tank,  a  pool  or  bafon 
for  water.  It  Hands  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paces  from  the  fea,  within  three 
miles  of  Shidoe,  to  the  weftward,  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  from  Acra,  ea  ft  ward. 
mine.  P.  62.]  Speaking  of  Monte  del  P'lahlo,  in 
the  Agonna  country,  he  fiys,  this  hill  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  whereof  the 
Agonnafians  are  (aid  to  gather  a  confiderable 
value  after  violent  fhowers,  the  rain  wafti- 
ing  it  off  withthe  fand.  Thisyear,  1701, 
one  Mr.  Baggs  died  at  Caho  Corfo,  who  was 
agent  for  the  Englijh,  and  entrufted  with  a 
more  ample  commiffion  than  any  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  or  the  three  who  ufed  to  govern 
together,  had  for  feveral  years.  This  exten- 
five  commiflion,  if  we  may  believe  the  Eng- 
iijh,  v/as  given  him  by  the  diredtors  of  the 
African  company,  becaufe  he  had  informM 
them  of,  and  promis’d  to  dig  gold,  or  gold 
ore,  out  of  this  hill,  and  fend  it  over  to  them. 
To  this  purpofe  he  brought  all  manner  of 
neceflary  inftruments  along  with  him  ^  but 
I  am  certain,  if  he  had  purfu’d  his  defign,  the 
Agonnafians  would  have  treated  him  and  his 
men  as  ill  as  the  Commanians  did  us,  which  I 
believe  his  fucceftbrs  v/ill  wifely  confider. 

Sir  Dalby  Phomas  at  cape  Corfo,  May  13, 
1705.  p.  16.]  The  king  oMVhidah,  and 
the  king  of  fjuamhoo,  have  a  great  many 
fine  guns.  The  king  of  Sahoe  has  two.  ’Tis 
true  thofe  people  do  not  at  prefent  under- 
ftand  how  to  ufe  them,  but  how  foon  they 
may,  none  can  tell  •,  nor  is  it  unreafonable 
to  think,  that  they  may  take  it  to  be  their 
intereft  to  hire  a  White  man  to  make  them 
mafters  of  gunnery  ;  and  there  is  very  fel- 
dom  wanting  a  renegado  White  man  to  in- 
ftruft  the  worft  of  enemies,  when  well  of¬ 
fer’d  :  and  when  that’s  done,  farewel  forts 
and  caftles,  the  trade  of  this  coaft,  and  every 
thing  elfe  but  cruelty  and  inhumanity  here. 
Something  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  felling  of  great  guns  to  the  Blacks, 
either  by  the  Englijh  or  Butch.  I  believe 
there  are  feveral  laws  in  both  nations  •,  and  I 


am  of  opinion,  that  only  the  EnzUfh  do^^^s^T*- 
this. 

At  Winnebah,  without  date,  fuppos’d  to 
be  February,  1706-7,  from  Mr.  5’^//:?  Grof- 
venord]  I  have  been  told  that  the  country 
of  Angwina  Was  formerly  entirely  for  your 
honours  intereft,  as  by  contratft  between  you 
and  the  queen  of  this  country  ;  but  the 
Dutch,  like  treacherous  undermining  people,  in- 
have  encroach’d  fo,  as  to  make  a  fettlement 
at  a  place  call’d  Barracoe,  where  they  have 
eredfed  a  fmall  triangular  fort  of  twelve 
guns. 

I  find  them  very  troublefome  neighbours, 
always  incenfing  the  natives  agaihft  us,  to 
interrupt  us  in  our  trade.  The  Butch  chief 
at  Barracoe,  lately  took  feveral  of  your  ho¬ 
nours  goods  from  traders,  which  they  had 
bought  here  of  me,  telling  them  he  flaould 
always  continue  to  do  fo,  if  they  came  to 
the  F^nglifh  to  buy  goods :  I  fent  a  meflen- 
ger  to  demand  the  goods,  and  he  would  not 
return  them  ;  but  I  have  fince  made  him  de¬ 
liver  them  to  me,  and  he  promis’d  never  to 
take  any  more  goods  from  our  traders. 


A  c  R  A  and  A  q^u  a  m  b  o  e. 

O  M  E  time  fince,  the  government  of  the  Bofman, 
Aquamhoeans  was  adminifter’d  by  two,P- 
viz.  the  old  and  young  king,  tho’  the  latter 
is  excluded  on  pretence  of  his  minority,  by 
his  father’s  brother,  afftfted  by  his  own  mo¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  the  uncle  reign’d  in  conjundlion 
with  the  father.  This  double  government 
was  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  fub- 
je(fts,  who  were  fure  to  fuffer,  as  well  from 
the  one  as  from  the  other  tyrant,  till  the  year 
1699,  when  the  old  king  dying,  the  young 
one  eftablifh’d  himfelf  folely  on  the  throne, 
utterly  excluding  the  other,  and  reigning  at 
prefent. 

The  old  man  was  of  a  wicked  abjc6l  tem¬ 
per,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  Europeans  ;  and 
tho’  he  receiv’d  from  the  Englijh,  Banes,  and 
us,  an  ounce  of  gold,  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  for  the  liberty  given  us  by  his  prede- 
ceflbr  to  build  in  his  dominions,  yet  he  hor¬ 
ridly  plagued  us,  and  that  in  fo  unreafonable 
a  manner,  that  if  he  did  but  fancy  any  of  us 
had  injur’d  him,  he  was  fure  to  oblige  us  all 
three  to  make  fatisfadion,  by  ftiutting  up  the 
paflesfo  clofely,  that  not  fo  much  as  a  Angle 
merchant  could  get  to  us.  So  that  ’tis  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  his  death  has,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  here;  the  prefent  king  being  more 
intelligent  and  rational,  as  well  as  a  friend  to 
the  Europeans,  efpecially  the  Hollanders. 

This  plainly  appear’d  in  his  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  which  his  country  phyAcians  could  not 
cure  ;  for  then  he  confidently  entrufted  him¬ 
felf  in  our  hands,  coming  in  perfon  to  our 
fort  with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  and  refided 
there  forae  time,  being  roughly  enough  han¬ 
dled 


Barpot.  died  by  our  barber,  but  luckily  almoft  cur’d; 
his  diftemper  being  of  that  nature,  that  he 
cannot  expedt  to  be  entirely  freed  from  its 
effedts :  and  he  is  accordingly,  at  prefent, 
not  only  incapable  of  procreating  children, 
but  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  his  wives, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  number. 

Excejpve  Exceflivc  venery  in  his  youth  occafioned 
hisindifpofition his  wives  who  endeavour’d 
to  reftrain  him,  he  rewarded  with  broken 
heads,  tho’  he  has  too  late  repented  it  and 
it  is  indeed  a  pity, for  he  is  a  clean  well-fliap’d 
man,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

In  the  old  king’s  time  we  were  very  de- 
firous  to  build  a  fort,  and  accordingly  be¬ 
gun  it,  at  the  village  Pomi,  at  the  end  of 
the  Gold  Coajl  ;  but  when  our  fhip  with 
building  materials  arrived  at  Acra,  being  in¬ 
form’d  that  Ado  was  gone  with  his  army 
againfl  the  enemies,  for  fear  the  old  king 
fliould  too  much  impofeon  us,  wedefifted  : 
in  which  we  were  very  fortunate,  by  reafon 
we  fhould  only  have  put  our  felves  to  un- 
neceflary  charge  ;  for  at  this  time  we  find  the 
trade  not  fo  confiderable  as  was  pretended, 
and  that  a  lodge  with  a  man  or  two  are  fuf- 
ficient ;  wherefore,  without  a  very  great  al¬ 
teration  of  the  pofture  of  affairs,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  fort  will  ever  be  built  there. 

Bojman,  p.  67.]  The  Englijh  fort,  James^ 
at  Acra^  has  been  fome  years  flnee  my  de¬ 
parture  from  the  coaft,  repair’d  to  a  better 
advantage  and  convenience,  than  it  was  in 
my  time;  and  its  walls  made  higher  and 
thicker,  efpecially  on  the  fide  towards  the 
'Dutch  fort,  Crevecoeur^  fo  that  it  is  fome- 
what  thicker  than  ordinary,  with  four 
flankers,  built  of  ftonc  and  lime,  and  is 
now  furnifh’d  with  twenty  five  guns,  but 
mofl  of  them  fo  fmall  and  flight,  that  if 
they  fhould  be  attacked,  they  would  do 
very  well  to  exchange  them  for  twelve  good 
guns.  The  garrifon  alfo  is  very  mean  for 
fucha  place,  being  but  eighteen  White 
and  thirty  Gromettoes  ;  as  if  it  were  fuffici- 
ent  to  build  forts,  furnifli  them  with  can¬ 
non  and  neceffary  proviflons,  without  men, 
in  which  refpeft  the  Englijh  are  at  leafl:  as 
deficient  as  any  other  European  nation  can 
he.  They  have  alfo  raifed  the  lodgements, 
and  made  the  dongeon  higher  than  it  was 
in  1 68  2.  It  has  alfo  a  tank,  and  is  fituated 
on  a  rock  next  the  fea. 

Bloomers  Memoirs^  chief  -xtAcra  in  1693.] 
The  village  Soko  fituated  under  this  fortrefs, 
is  alio  much  enlarg’d  ever  fince,  by  a  large 
number  of  families  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  village  Little  Acra^  under  the 
Dutch  who  have  fettled  at  the  former, 
after  the  devaftations  of  the  Aquatnhoes  at 
the  latter,  they  having  burnt  mofl  of  it  ; 
others  retired  to  other  places  of  the  coaft 
eaftward,  x^Lampa^  Popoo^  (Ac,  thofe  Blacks 
being  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  much  diffatif- 
fied'at  the  Dutch  proceedings  towards  them. 


Occurrences 

This  town  of  Soko  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Soko 
fineft  and  largeft  of  the  Gold  CoaJij  feated  *‘'’*”’* 
on  a  level  ground,  and  regularly  built, and  fo 
much  encreafed  in  buildings  and  inhabitants 
fince  the  year  1692,  that  it  has  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  trade  with  the  EngliJJji  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Danijh  fort  at  Acra,  when  I  left  the 
Gold  Coajl,  in  1682,  was  poffelfed  by  the 
Portuguefe  ;  but  fome  time  after,  the  Danes 
redeemed  it  for  a  good  fum  of  money,  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  fettled  their  trade 
anew  with  the  natives,  and  fo  poflefs’d  it  till 
the  year  1693,  when  the  Blacks  furpriz’d  it 
in  the  following  manner, expelling  the  Danes, 
and  keeping  polTefllon  of  it  for  fome  time. 

Bloomers  Memoirs.']  This  misfortune  of  theDanifb/tfi 
Danes  was  occafion’d  by  the  death  of  (t-/urpriz’4i 
veral  of  their  garrifon,  and  they  having  done  ^keks. 
fome  infults  to  the  king  of  Acra,  that  prince 
ftudied  revenge,  and  obferving  the  Danes 
had  much  confidence  in  one  AJfemmi,  a  Black 
who  had  a  great  intereft  in  that  country, 
procured  them  a  very  brifk  trade,  he  en¬ 
gag’d  him  to  contrive  how  to  furprize  the 
fortrefs.  Accordingly,  AJJdmmi  made  the 
Danijh  governor  believe,  he  would  bring 
him  a  confiderable  number  of  merchants  at 
once,  to  buy  fire-arms,  which  they  wanted 
much,  and  therefore  advifed  him  to  en- 
haunce  the  price,  appointing  the  day  when 
they  fhould  come. 

On  that  day  accordingly, brought 
about  eighty  bold  Blacks  along  with  him, 
whom  the  Danes  introduc’d  into  their  fort, 
in  hopes  of  felling  them  a  great  quantity  of 
fire-arms,  and  not  fufpefling  the  leaft 
treachery.  When  the  Blacks  had  agreed  on 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  paid  the  value 
in  gold,  they  loaded  their  mufkets  with 
powder  and  ball,  which  each  of  them  had 
brought  with  him,  as  if  they  defigned  to  try 
them  ;  but  on  a  fudden  fell  all  unanimoufly 
on  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Danes,  that  then 
compofed  the  garrifon,  who  prefently  yielded 
the  fort  to  them.  They  immediately  dif- 
perfed  the  Danes  into  feveral  parts  of  the 
inland  country  ;  after  which,  the  king  of 
Acra,  and  the  Blacks  entirely  ftript  it,  and 
took  a  booty  of  above  feven  thouland  pounds  - 

fterling :  the  fort  was  given  over  to  the  ' 

treacherous  AJfemmi  in  propriety,  who  gar-  ' 

rifon’d  it  with  his  own  Blacks,  and  fo  fettled  f 
himfelf  therein,  trading  with  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fliips  that  came  thither  ;  buying  great 
quantities  of  European  goods  of  them,  and  , 

afterwards  felling  them  again  to  the  Blacks 
of  the  country  to  a  confiderable  profit. 

Bofman,  p.  67,  68.]  It  was  really  divert- . 
ing,  tho’  the  hard  fate  of  tht  Danes  'frtss  lo  cover  it.  y 
be  lamented,  to  fee  what  work  the  Blacks 
made  with  the  fortrefs.  Their  commander, 

AJfemmi,  drefs’d  himfelf  in  t\\^  Danijh  go¬ 
vernor’s  habit,  and  caufed  himfelt  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  by  that  name  ;  in  ading  of  which 
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^art,  there  were  feveral  very  comical  fcenes. 
He  thunder’d  at  all  the  Englijh  and  Zealand 
interlopers,  by  way  of  falute,  with  his  can¬ 
non,  as  if  there  would  never  be  an  end  of 
the  powder  and  remain’d  in  pofTefllon  of 
the  fort,  till  two  Banijh  Ihips  arriv’d  itAcra., 
which  was  above  a  year  after  it  had  been 
furpriz’d  ;  when  by  means  of  a  very  confi- 
derable  prefent,  worth  one  thoufmd  pounds 
fterling,  in  European  goods,  to  the  king  of 
Aquamboe^  or  Acra.^  but  more  efpecially  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Hollanders^  it  was  re¬ 
deliver’d  to  them  :  which  fervice  they  after¬ 
wards  as  bafely  as  ungratefully  rewarded. 
But  they  were  no  great  gainers  by  it ;  for  to 
garrifon  the  fort,  they  were  oblig’d  to  leave 
their  flaipsfo  poorly  mann’d,that  they  became 
a  prey  to  the  pirates  in  the  fight  ol  Guinea. 

As  the  fort  is  at  prefent,  it  would  be  too 
llrong  for  the  united  force  of  the  Englijh 
and  ours.  It  is  a  fquare  building, ftrengthen’d 
with  four  batteries ;  and  to  the  beft  of  my 
memory,  twenty  guns.  It  appears  very 
beautiful,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  but  one 
continued  battery,  as  it  is  really  in  effect  •, 
for  the  roof  being  entirely  flat,  the  cannon 
may  conveniently  be  planted  on  all  parts 
of  it.  The  Danijh  agent  that  commanded 
there  in  1699,  was  one  Mr.  d!rawne  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.,  who  had  his  wife  there  with  him  ; 
the  gentlewoman  being  of  that  fond  tem¬ 
per  to  accompany  him  to  Guinea.,  and  live 
with  him  during  his  commiflion,  tho’  flie  is 
of  a  very  good  family  of  Benmark  •,  and 
might  have  been  told,  that  European  women 
run  much  greater  rifks  of  life  in  that  intem¬ 
perate  climate  than  the  men  •,  as  we  have 
had  inftances  of  it  heretofore,  infomeD^- 
nijh  ladies,  that  were  foon  fnatch’d  away 
by  death  at  this  coaft. 

Alampoe,  or  LampAj^;?JLadingcour. 
T  AMP  A,  or  Alanipa,  is  a  confiderable 
place  for  buying  of  flaves  •,  it  has  been 
poffels’d  by  the  Englijh  African  company  for 
feveral  years,-  having  had  a  factory  there, 
with  about  five  White  men,  and  ten  Grornet- 
toes,  with  fmall  arms,  ^c.  They  made  fome 
fleps  towards  building  a  fort  there*,  but  the 
Butch  interpofed  with  the  natives,  and  it  has 
been  difcontinued  for  fome  time :  however 
'I  under ftand  they  are  about  re-fettling  it 
again,  i^c.'  It  is  fituated  near  the  fea-fide, 
between  Acra  and  Whidah. 

Bloome\  Memoirs,  1701.]  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Larnpa,  or  Aiauipa,  is  at  this  time 
a  place  v/here  a  great  quantity  of  flaves  is 
purchas’d,  by  the  Englijh,  French,  Butch 
and  Portuguefe,  and  a  cargo  of  them  foon 
compleated.  The  Europeans C2ivvy  thither  for 
trade, almoft  the  fame  forts  of  European  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  ferve  for  the  commerce  ?iX.Acra  5 
but  of  all  the  European  trading  nations,  the 
French  have  the  greatefl;  traffick  on  that  coaft, 
from  Ningo-minor,  to  Ningo-grande,  and  La'q> 
VoL.  V. 


This  was  confirm’d  to  me  fome  years  ago,  Barbot. 
by  a  French  officer  of  the  AJfgnto  company, 
prifoner  of  war  at  Southampton,  who  had 
made  three  voyages  to  Alampoe  fucceffively, 
tor  the  faid  company. 

In  order  to  follow  the  fame  method  I  have 
obferv’d  in  the  defcription  of  the  feveral 
nations  and  countries  of  the  Gold  Coajt  of 
Guinea,  I  muft,  before  I  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther  in  the  account  of  the  changes  and  re¬ 
volutions  that  have  happen’d  in  Guinea  fincc 
the  year  1682,  fay  fomething  of  the  tranf- 
ablions  that  have  occurr’d  in  the  inland 
countries  of  the  Gold  Coafl. 

Dinkira,  or  Dunkira. 

'^HE  natives  have  fubjebted  three  coun-gg^^j^^jj 
tries  to  their  dominion,  each  of  which ^.73. 
produces  fome,  tho’  not  much  gold,  viz. 

IVaJfah,  Encajfe,  and  Juffer  j  they  border 
one  upon  another,  and  the  laft  upon 
many.  The  gold  of  thefe  countries,  their 
own,  and  what  they  brought  from  other 
parts,  fatisfied  the  demand  of  the  whole 
coaft  from  Axm  to  Succundee  about  three 
years  ago,  during  the  wars  ;  but 

fince  our  peace  with  the  Commanians,  the 
roads  being  free  and  open  to  the  merchants, 
the  diftance  of  feveral  places  from  them, 
makes  them  not  travel  firther  at  prefent  than 
to  Chama,  Commany,  Mina,  and  Cabo  Corfo: 
wherefore  the  higher  coaft  is  not  extraordi¬ 
narily  fupplied  with  gold  ;  for  tho’  there 
are  fome  countries  betwixt  Binkira  and  them, 
which  have  gold  mines  *,  to  inftance  in  Egwi- 
ra  and  Adorn,  befides  Abocroe  and  Ancober^ 
which  alfo  have  a  fmall  ffiare  ;  yet  all  added 
together  will  not  amount  to  a  quantity  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  all  the  upper  forts.  In  the 
year  1694,  Wi&tird  xht  Brandenhurghers  com¬ 
plain,  that  they  could  not  receive  two  marks 
of  gold  in  a  whole  month’s  time  *,  nor  did 
we  fare  much  better  in  our  forts,  trade  being 
extremely  dull  at  that  time. 

The  gold  which  is  brought  us  by  Yul'fepoU 
Binkirans  is  very  pure,  except  only  that  it 
is  too  much  mix’d  with  Fetiches  *,  which  are 
a  fort  of  artificial  gold,  compofed  of  feveral 
ingredients,  among  which  fome  are  very 
oddly  fhaped.  Thefe  Fetiches  they  caft  in 
moulds,  made  of  a  fort  of  black  and  very 
heavy  earth, into  what  form  they  pleafe  ;  and 
this  artificial  gold  is  frequently  mix’d  with 
a  third  part,  andfometimes  with  half  filver 
and  copper,  and  confequently  lefs  worth, 
and  yet  we  are  pefter’d  with  it  at  all  parts  of 
the  coaft  \  and  if  we  refufe  to  receive  it,  fome 
Blacks  are  fo  unreafonable,  that  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  back  all  their  pure  gold  :  fo  that 
we  are  obliged  fometimes  to  fufler  them  to 
fliuffle  in  fome  of  it.  There  are  alfo  Fe¬ 
tiches  caft  of  unalloyed  mountain  gold,  which 
very  feldom  come  to  our  hands,  becaufe 
they  keep  them  to  adorn  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  if  ever  we  meet  with  them,  thofe  who 
part  with  them  are  oblig’d  to  it  by  necef- 

5  y:  -  ftty* 
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BARBoT.rity,or  they  are  fill’d  with  the  mention’d  black 
heavy  earth,  with  which  the  unflcilful  are 
liable  to  be  bafely  cheated,  receiving  inftead 
of  gold,  frequently  half  the  weight  in  this 
fort  of  earth. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  you  may  imagine 
how  rich  and  potent  the  kingdom  of  Din- 
kira  was.  But  a  few  months  ago  it  was  fo 
entirely  deftroy’d,  that  it  lies  at  prefent  de¬ 
folate  and  wafte.  Certainly  it  cannot  be*un- 
pleafant  to  inform  you,  how  fuch  a  fatal 
and  hidden  deftru6lion  fell  upon  this  fo  po¬ 
tent  a  land,  as  well  as  whence  their  ruin 
proceeded,  which  I  am  oblig’d  to  take  from 
the  report  of  fome  of  the  natives  *,  and  the 
event  has  given  me  fufficient  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  told  truth. 

Dinkira^  elevated  by  its  great  riches  and 
power,  became  fo  arrogant,  that  it  looked 
on  all  other  Blacks  with  a  contemptible  eye, 
efteeming  them  no  more  than  its  flaves  ; 
which  render’d  it  the  obje6l  of  their  com¬ 
mon  hatred,  each  impatiently  wiffxing  its 
downfall,  tho’  no  nation  wasfo  hardy  as  to 
attack  it,  till  the  king  of  AJfiante^  injured 
and  affronted  by  ils  governor,  adventured 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  chat  nation  in  a  fignal 
manner. 

Occafion  of  The  occafion  of which  was  this.  Bofiante^ 

the  rtiinofiXizYm^o^  Dinkira,  a  young  prince,  whofe 

Dinkira.  valour  was  become  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Blacks  of  the  coaft,  fent  fome  of  his  wives 
to  compliment  Zay.y  the  king  of  AJJiante  •, 
who  not  only  receiv’d  and  entertained  them 
very  civilly,  but  fent  them  back  with  feveral 
very  confiderable  prefents,  to  exprefs  his 
fenfe  of  that  grateful  embaffy  -,  and  being 
refolv’d  to  return  the  favour,  he  a  while 
after  fent  fome  of  his  wives  to  compliment 
the  king  of  Dinkira^  and  affure  him  of  the 
great  efteem  he  had  for  his  perfonv  Thofe 
ambaffidreffes  were  no  lefs  fplendidly  treated 
2Lt  Dinkira,  being  alfo  loaded  with  prefents; 
but  the  king  caff  a  wanton  eye  upon  one 
of  them,  and  hurried  on  by  exorbitant  luff, 
gratified  his  brutal  defire.  After  fatiating 
of  which,  he  fuffer’d  her,  together  with 
the  reft,  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
the  injur’d  hulband,  who  was  informed 
of  this  affront  :  but  he  took  care  to  make 
the  king  of  Dinkira  fenfible,  that  he  would 
not  reft  till  he  had  waftied  away  the  fcan- 
dal  in  his  injurious  blood.  When  he  was 
made  fenfible  of  the  king  of  Affiante^s  refo- 
lution, knowing  very  well  who  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  heartily  wiftied  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  ;  but  fince  it  was  done, 
he  offer’d  him  feveral  hundred  marks  of 
gold  to  put  up  the  injury.  The  inraged 
Zay,  deaf  to  all  fuch  offers,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  war,  raifing  a  ftrong  army,  in 
order  to  invade  Dinkira  ;  and  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  ftored  with  gun-powder,  he  bought 
up  great  quantities  on  the  coaft  :  the  Din- 
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kirans  b^ing  foolifh  enough  to  aflift  him 
themfelves,  fuffered  his  fubjefls  to  pafs  with 
it  uninterrupted  through  their  country,  not- 
withftanding  they  knew  very  well  it  was 
only  defigned  for  their  deftruft ion.  Whilft 
he  was  making  thefe  preparations,  the  king 
of  Dinkira  died  ;  which  might  encourage  a 
belief,  that  the  impending  cloud  of  war 
would  blow  over.  Whether  the  governors 
of  Dinkira  were  too  haughty  to  implore  a 
peace  of  the  injured  Zay,  or  whether  he 
was  inftigated  by  the  enemies  of  chat  coun¬ 
try,  is  uncertain  :  but  he  ftill  immoveably 
perfifted  in  his^purpofe,  of  utterly  extir¬ 
pating  the  Dinkirans :  and  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1701,  or  1702,  I  am  not 
poficive,  being  compleatly  ready,  he  came, 
with  a  terrible  army  into  the  field,  and  en¬ 
gaging  the  Dinkirans-,  who  expefiled  him, 
worfted  them  ;  and  in  a  fecond  engagement 
entirely  defeated  them.  The  Blacks  report, 
that  in  thofe  two  battles,  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  flain  :  of  the  Blacks  of 
Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  afliftance  of 
t\\t  Dinkirans,  there  were  about  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  kill’d,  befides  a  great  Caboceiro  Akhn, 
with  all  his  men  cut  off.  The  plunder 
after  this  vidory  took  up  the  AJfiantines  fif¬ 
teen  days  time,  and  Zay‘‘s,  booty  alone  a- 
mounted  to  feveral  thoufand  marks  of  gold, 
as  is  affirmed  by  one  of  our  European  offi¬ 
cers,  who  was  fent  on  fome  embalTy  to  Zay, 
and  fays,  he  has  feveral  times  feen  the  trea- 
fure.  This  meffenger  of  ours,  who  is  now 
in  the  AJfiante  camp,  has  orders  to  take  an 
exad  account  of  what  he  hears  and  fees 
there.  Thus  you  fee  the  tow’ring  pride  of 
Dinkira  in  affies,  they  being  forc’d  to  fly 
before  thofe,  whom  they  not  long  before 
thought  no  better  than  their  flaves,  and  are 
themfelves  now  fold  as  fuch. 


Accany,  or  Acanny. 

Tj'  O  R  three  years  paft,  thofe  Blacks  have  Boiman, 
not  much  traded  with  us,  (the  /&;)/’•  77* 
for  they,  on  what  account  I  am  ignorant, 
falling  out  with  the  Dinkira?is,  were  fo  ^ 
beaten,  that  all  their  governing  men,  and 
no  fmall  number  of  the  inferiour  people, 
were  killed  and  taken  prifoners;  to  redeem 
whom  out  of  flavery,  they  were  obliged 
to  ftrip  themfelves  of  all  they  were  poflefs’d 
of  in  the  world  ;  by  which  means  they  were 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  poverty  and  inability 
to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  Dinkirans 
themfelves  being  now  ruined  as  w'ell  as  they, 
and  having  declared  for  the  king  of  AJfiante, 
perhaps  thefe  may  recover  fome  of  their 
ancient  luftre. 


Akim,  A  k  a  m, 

T  S  a  fpacious  country,  having  the  king-  ^  | 

dom  of  Gago  on  the  north,  that  of  Af- 
ftante  at  weft,  fafou  at  eaft,  and  Akmis  or 

Accany 


in  North  and 

Accauj  at  fouth,  furnifhing  as  large  a 
quantity  of  gold,  as  any  land  that  I  know, 
and  that  the  moft  valuable  and  pure.  It 
was  formerly  a  vaft  monarchy,  and  now 
a  kind  of  commonwealth.  The  young  fuc- 
celTor  being  yet  but  young,  and  betraying 
but  too  palpable  figns  of  a  cruel  nature,  has 
not  been  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  whole  land,  but  is  obliged  to  be  content 
with  apart',  for  the  governing  men  of  the 
kingdom,  fearing  he  will  prove  a  great  ty¬ 
rant,  to  reftrain  him,  have  taken  a  part  of 
the  adminiftration  into  their  hands,  which 
proves  very  well  for  Accany  and  Aquamboe. 
We  have  always  efteem’d  Dinkira,  Acan- 
and  Akim,  to  be  the  richeft  countries  in 
gold  ;  but  that  there  certainly  are  feveral 
more,  is  undeniable.  AJJiante  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  which  being  but  lately  known 
to  us,  we  find  affords  more  gold  than  Din- 
kira,  as  does  Ananfe,  a  country  fituate  be¬ 
twixt  A(fiante  and  Dinkira  \  as  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  more,  with  which  we  are 
yet  utterly  unacquainted. 

Assiante,  CriNTA, 

S,  according  to  mod  modern  and  correct 
accounts,  a  kingdom,  far  inland,  north 
of  Awine,  and  lj[feny,  where  begins  the 
Gold  Coajl.  It  borders  at  weft,  on  that  of 
Mandinga  \  at  eaft  on  Akam  \  at  fouth-eaft 
on  Accany,  or  Akinis  *,  and  at  north-eaft 
by  north  on  the  kingdom  of  Gago,  from 
which  gold  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  Morocco, 
by  the  caravans  of  Tomhut,  which  lies 
north  of  Gago  ■,  the  country  of  Meczara  be¬ 
ing  betwixt  both  kingdoms,  in  the  femicir- 
cle.the  Niger,  or  the  Senega  nv tv  ox  Ica, 
makes  there,  bending  northward,  to  fifteen 
degrees  and  a  half  north  latitude,  near  the 
city  of  ’T’ombut,  As  I  have  obferved  in  the 
defeription  of  Nigritia,  I  fhall  alfo  mention 
hereafter  in  this  Supplement,  in  treating  of 
the  vaft;  trade  drove  from  many  parts  of 
Africa,  at  the  city  of  Tdombut,  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantity  of  pure  fine  gold  brought  thi¬ 
ther  from  Mandinga,  and  from  Ididar.  Thus 
by  confequence,  this  kingdom  of  AJfante, 
being  fo  near  tb  other  countries  fo  rich  in 
gold,  it  may  be  well  fuppofed,  to  abound 
in  the  fime  metal,  or  to  fetch  it  from  the 
others,  to  drive  a  trade  towards  the  Gold 
Coajt,  of  late  years  begun  to  be  open’d. 

Awine. 

Awine  T  Take  it  to  be  the  very  firft  on  the  Gold 
Subdu'd,  A  and  far  above  Axim.  From  the 

inhabitants  of  this  country  we  formerly  ufed 
to  receive  abundance  of  pure  fine  gold  ;  and 
they  being  the  civilleft  and  faireft  dealers  of 
all  the  Blacks,  we  traded  among  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure :  but  the  Dinkirans, 
who  would  lord  it  over  all  their  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  fubdu’d  this  j  fince  which  time, 
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we  have  not  receiv’d  much  gold  from  them.  Barbot. 
In  the  conqueft  of  this  land,  the  Dinkirans 
were  very  brave  and  obftinate,  and  had  no 
doubt  been  fubdu’d  themfelves,  if  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Awine  could  have  been  unanimous : 
for  the  Dinkirans  in  one  battle  with  a  gover- 
nour  of  theirs,  loft  above  two  thoufand  men, 
and  left  the  faid  governour  fuch  an  abfolute 
victory,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfort 
left  to  carry  the  news  to  Dinkira  they  be¬ 
ing  all  kill’d  with  poifon’d  arrows,  which 
the  Awinefe  know  very  well  how  to  ufe.  Up¬ 
on  this  defeat, the  got  together  a  nu¬ 

merous  army,  which  the  victorious  Awinefe 
underftanding,  fent  to  his  countrymen  for 
farther  alTiftance  *,  inftead  of  which,  he  met 
with  nothing  but  derifion,  they  accufing 
him  with  cowardice;  and  replying,  that  he 
was  able  to  beat  the  Dinkirans:  but  if  he 
was  beaten,  it  was  their  turn  to  come  and 
fight  them  man  by  man.  Thus  fighting 
one  to  one,  they  loft  their  country  and 
themfelves  entirely,  almoft  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Cbinefe  were  conquer’d  by  the 
Tartars',  whereas  if  they  would  have  united, 
they  might  eafily  have  beaten  the  Dinkirans. 

A  modern  author  mentions  a  kingdom 
of  Angiiine,  in  which  the  Rio  de  Sueiro  da 
Cojia  rifes;  near  the  banks  ol  which,  he  takes 
notice  of  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  border¬ 
ing  it  at  north-eaft  on  that  of  Affiante  or  In- 
ta,  before  mention’d,  which  perhaps  may 
be  the  Awines  country  fpoken  of  in  this  pa- 
ragraph :  if  fo,  then  it  lies  about  eighty 
leagues  up  the  faid  river  da  Sueiro  da  Co  ft  a. 

By  what  has  been  faid  both  here,  and  in 
the  precedent  defeription  of  the  gold  coun¬ 
tries,  you  may  colleCt  that  the  gold  is 
brought  to  the  Gold  Coaft  moftly  from  the 
inland  countries,  lying  from  the  ninth  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  downwards  fouth  to 
the  Gold  Coaft,  in  four  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
from  the  fifth  degree  weft,  to  the  third 
degree  eaft  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don:  befides  what  gold  may  come  likewife 
through  thefe  feveral  countries,  from  Man-^ 
dinga  and  Gago,  adjoining  to  them  at  weft 
and  at  north. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  inform  you  better,  as 
to  the  fituation  of  the  faid  countries,  than  I 
have  done  it  there  :  becaufe  the  Blacks  can¬ 
not  give  any  certain  account  of  them,  nor 
do  any  of  the  Europeans  go  fo  far. 

I  return  to  the  account  I  have  undertaken 
to  give,  of  the  moft  remarkable  changes  and 
tranfaClions,  that  have  happen’d  at  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  fince  1682;  which  I  interrupted 
at  the  paragraph  concerning  Alampoe, 

Cot  OSES  Country, 

S  a  kingdom  confiderable  in  ftrength,  gofniaQ, 
but  abates  daily  by  its  wars  with  Popo,f.  3x9. 
which  have  continu’d  for  fome  years  fuc- 
cefiively  *,  and  they  being  pretty  even  in 

force, 
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Barbot. force,  unlefs  they  make  peace,  their  difpute 
is  not  like  to  be  ended  before  one  of  them 
engages  fome  other  country  to  their  afii- 
ftance  :  but  A(iuamhoe^  who  would  keep 
them  both  on  foot,  takes  care  that  neither  be 
deftroy’d,  fending  fupplies  of  forces  to  the 
weakeft  fide. 

When  Aqiiamboe  was  govern’d  by  two 
chiefs,  thofe  of  Popo  had  a  ftrong  fupporter 
of  the  old,  as  they  of  Colo  of  the  young 
king  •,  thus  each  fide  was  continually  fur- 
nifh’d  with  Aquanihgean  props. 

But  how  it  will  go  with  them  when  the 
old  king  is  dead,  time  will  fhow. 

Thofe  of  little  Poy’o,  in  1700,  watched 
their  opportunity,  and  furprizing  thofe  of 
Coto^  fell  upon  them,  and  oblig’d  them  to 
quit  their  country  •,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Aquamhoes'^\\\{Q)On  reinftate  them,  and  clap 
a  bridle  into  the  mouth  of  the  Popoeans^ 

I  found  the  inhabitants  there  very  good- 
natur’d  and  courteous,  and  receiv’d  feveral 
civilities  from  them,  efpecially  from  the 
king.  When  I  told  him,  that  after  having 
accompl Hir’d  my  merchandize  at  Fida^  I 
defign’d  to  return  by  land,  he  offer’d  to 
come  himfelf  with  his  whole  force,  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  on  the  borders  of  his  territories, 
and  to  conduft  mie  beyond  Rio  Volta^  to 
fecure  me  againft  any  mifehief  from  the 
Tiouble  ^rolling  robbers.  I  had  accepted  this  kind 
dealing,  offer,  had  not  thofe  of  little  Popo,  who  al- 
fo  promifed  to  conduft  me  through  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  land,  caufed  me  to  be  dilfuaded 
from  it  by  their  ambafladors,  under  pre¬ 
tence  they  were  afraid  I  might  be  fet  on  by 
the  robbers,  before  they  came  to  me. 

This  diffuafive  was  very  faint,  and  the 
faid  ambaffidors  underhand  encourag’d  me 
to  this  land  tour,  urging  it  as  their  private 
advice,  which  naturally  difeover’d  their  vil- 
lany ;  which  was,  that  they  defign’d  to  mur¬ 
der  me  on  my  journey,  and  confequently 
to  have  ftoln  all  my  goods  ;  befides  which, 
they  would  yet  have  clear’d  themfelves,  by 
urging  that  they  advifed  me  againft  going 
that  way. 

Little  Popo. 

H  E  natives  are  not  numerous,  but  ve¬ 
ry  warlike.  Not  many  years  fince  they 
had  a  brave  foldier  for  their  king,  whofe 
name  was  Afforri,  brother  to  the  prefent 
king.  That  prince,  on  account  of  his  va¬ 
lour,  was  very  much  fear’d  and  refpedted  *, 
but  his  greateft  ftock  of  fame,  redounded 
to  him,  when  the  Fidalgo  of  Offra  rebell’d 
againft  the  king  of  great  Ardra,  his  mafter, 
whofe  yoke  he  fhook  off,  and  kill’d  our 
chief  fadbor  Holwerf. 

tor  to  revenge  thofe  accumulated  crimes, 

ir^r  perfuaded  king  Afforri 

Black.  come  againft  him  with  all  his  forces ; 

which  he  did,  and  made  fuch  Ugort  work 
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with  thofe  of  Offra,  that  he  conquer’d  as 
foonas  faw  them  ;  wafted  their  country,  and 
deliver’d  the  offender  into  his  fovereign’s 
hands.  Not  content  with  this  vidbory,  and 
pufh’d  on  by  the  king  of  Ardra,  he  march’d 
againft  the  people  of  Fida,  and  encamp’d 
in  their  country  •,  but  wanting  powder,  he 
delay’d  attacking  the  Fidafians,  in  expedba- 
tion  of  having  it  fent  him  according  to  the 
king  of  ArdrAs  promife  :  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  do  in  a  large  quantity  under  a  good 
convoy  •,  but  the  Fidafians  getting  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it,  fell  upon  the  convoy,  with  a 
very  ftrong  party,  defeated  it,  and  feized 
all  the  powder.  Afforri  being  inform’d  of 
it,  and  finding  himfelf,  for  want  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  not  able  to  ftand  againft  his  enemies, 
made  a  fpeedy  as  well  as  very  feafonable 
retreat;  for  the  Fidafians  mttndtd  to  have 
fallen  on  him  with  their  whole  force  the 
next  day,  when  he  and  all  his  army  would 
probably  have  been  very  roughly  treated. 

F\\t  Fidafians  inform’d  of  his  flight,  were 
not  in  the  leaft  inclin’d  to  purfue  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  fuch  a 
dangerous  enemy. 

Afforri  being  return’d  into  his  own  terri¬ 
tories,  was  acquainted  that  his  neighbours 
of  Goto  were  ready  to  have  affifted  Fida,  if 
he  had  ftaid  any  longer  in  their  country  ; 
which  he  fo  highly  refented,  that  with  the 
utmoft  animofity  he  took  the  field  againft 
them,  and  defiring  nothing  more  than  to 
come  to  a  clofe  engagement,  attack’d  them, 
tho’  ftronger  than  himfelf :  but  they  re¬ 
ceiv’d  him  fo  warmly,  that  they  quickly 
kill’d  a  great  part  of  his  army.  Upon  this, 
furioufty  enrag’d  and  defperate,  and  care- 
lefs  of  himfelf,  he  flew  among  the  thickeft 
of  the  enemy  ;  where  he  was  fo  furrounded, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  return, 
and  with  feveral  of  his  men,  after  a  valiant 
refiftance,  was  left  dead  on  the  fpot. 

The  prefent  king,  tho’  more  peaceable 
and  mild,  yet  prudently  reveng’d  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  death  on  the  Cotofians,  always  attack¬ 
ing  them  in  their  weakeft  condition  ;  which 
meafures  he  purfu’d  fo  long,  as  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  country. 

Great  Popo. 

HE  king  of  this  little  country  was ^ 
firft  fubjedb  to  Fida,  but  the  prefent  popo 
king  being  fet  upon  the  throne  by  the  king  revolti. 
of  Fida,  now  reigning  in  the  room  of  his 
brother  whom  he  had  banifh’d,  in  return 
for  the  favours  of  the  Ptdaftan  monarch,  he 
has  withdrawn  his  allegiance,  and  thrown 
off  that  yoke :  at  which  the  Fidafian  was  fo 
much  enraged,  that  he  raifed  a  great  army, 
which  he  fent  againft  Popo,  together  with 
the  affiftance  and  ammunition  he  receiv’d 
from  fome  French  fhipsj  that  then  lay  before 
Fiday  defigning  nothing  Ids  than  to  extir¬ 
pate 
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pate  them;  which  he  was  alfo  cncoutag’d 
to  hope,  becaufe  the  French  fhips  likewife 
fail’d  to  fall  upon  that  country  by  fea.  But 
Popo  being  an  ifland  fituate  in  the  midft  of 
the  river,  both  the  French  and  Fidajians 
were  forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  floats  to  come  at 
them  ;  and  that  nation  had  put  it  felf  in 
fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  it  not  only 
receiv’d  its  enemies  warmly^  but  after  much 
blood  fhed,  put  them  to  flight  without  the 
lofs  of  one  man  on  their  fide  :  for  they  flr’d 
very  briikly  out  of  their  houfes^  and  unper- 
ceiv’d  of  their  enemies,  by  which  means 
they  kill’d  a  great  number  of  French  and 
Fidafians ;  and  fo  diforder’d  their  forces, 
that  throwing  down  their  arms,  they  run 
over  one  another  to  make  their  efcape  i  and 
if  the  Popoeans  had  follow’d  their  vidory, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  French  man 
would  have  efcap’d  alive,  they  not  being 
fo  fwift  as  the  Blacks. 

Since  that  fo  unfuccefsful  entefprize,  the 
king  of  Fida  has  not  ventur’d  on  any  rrelh 
attempt  with  his  own  forces ;  but  has  been 
endeavouring,  even  to  this  prefent  time,  to 
hire  other  nations  to  engage  in  the  quarrel. 
But  tho’  it  has  already  coll  him  large  Turns, 
yet  the  only  fuccefs  he  has  met  with,  is  to 
be  cheated  on  all  Tides  ;  wherefore,  much  a- 
gainfl:  his  will,  he  is  oblig’d  to  Tuffer  the 
king  of  Popo  to  remain  in  quiet  pofleflion 
of  his  ifland. 


Fida  hy  the  Englifli  called  W  h  i  d  a  h, 
and  by  the  French  J  u  y  d  a. 

R  f  ^  7  H  E  N  I  was  there  in  the  year  1698, 

^o^man.p.  y  y  flaves  there  were  five  men  loft, 

viz.  a  Portuguese  captain,  a  clerk,  and  three 
Enplijh  Tailors  ;  as  alfo  two  captains,  who 
were  brought  afhore  for  dead,  and  lived 
but  a  Very  little  while  after. 

This  port  has  coft  me,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  feveral  times,  above  two  hundred 
pounds ;  and  doubtlefs  it  muft  have  been 
more  expenfive  to  the  EngliJJjj  and  others, 
who  have  not  fo  good  rowers. 

Dangerous  Incommodious  and  dangerous, 

coaji.  by  reafon  of  the  horrible  breaking  of  the 
fea  but  efpecially  in  Aprils  May.,  June., 
and  Jidy.  About  that  feafon,  difmal  acci¬ 
dents  are  very  frequent  there  ;  great  quantities 
of  goods  are  loft,  and  many  men  drowned. 

A  few  years  after  I  left  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea.,  in  1682,  the  French  abandon’d  their 
lodge  at  Fida,  becaufe  of  the  changes  that 
happen’d  in  the  affairs  of  their  African  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  feveral  years  after  that,  a  new 
African  company  being  eftablifh’d  in  France, 
they  fettled  a  fa6lory  at  Fida,  as  have  alfo 
the  Dutch,  who  in  my  time  had  none  there, 
only  one  at  Offra,  in  the  Ardra  country;  and 
according  to  the  following  memoir,  thofe 
factories  are  turn’d  into  forts,  as  well  as  the 
Englijh  lodge. 

VoL.  V. 


Refl.  p.  34.  XIV.]  Whidah  is  a  fort  aboutBARBor. 
one  hundred  yards  fquare,  belonging  to  the 
Englijh,  with  four  large  flankers,  all 
earthy  having  a  battery  with  twenty  one^^^ " 
good  guns  mounted,  and  a  trench  about 
twenty  foot  deep  and  eighteen  foot  wide  a- 
bout  it ;  and  commonly  guarded  by  about 
twenty  White  men  and  one  hundred  Gromet- 
toes.  It  ftands  about  three  miles  from  the 
water  fide,  between  a  DaniJlj  fort  at  Acra,  to 
the  weftward,  and  two  torts  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Dutch,  within  half  a  mile. 

About  four  miles  from  Whidah,  in  the 
king’s  town,  the  company  have  a  faftory-  'EaB.orm, 
houfe,  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade; 
but  it  is  a  wretched  place,  as  well  as  all  o- 
xhtr  European  fettlements,  to  live  in,  by 
reafon  of  the  adjacent  fwampSj  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  noifome  ftinks  and  fuch  fwarms  of 
mofquettces  or  gnats,  as  plague  men  night 
and  day  in  an  intolerable  manner.  From 
the  Englijh  tadtory  to  the  king’s  town  is 
four  miles,  through  very  pleaiant  fields, 
full  of  Pndia  and  Guinea  corn,  potatos,  and 
ignames  in  great  plenty,  of  which  they 
have  two  crops  in  a  year,  and  along  the 
roads  are  feveral  villages.  This  was  in 
1693  and  16944 

Thefe  are  the  three  principal  places  for 
pLirchafing  great  numbers  of  flaves,  about 
half  a  mile  diftant  from  each  other. 

Bofman,  p.  366.]  Our  lodging  here.  Which 
the  king  caufed  to  be  built  for  me,  is  very 
large,  containing  three  warehoufes  and  fe- 
ven  chambers,  Befides  a  beautiful  court 
within,  adorn’d  on  each  fide  with  a  cover’d 
gallery  ;  but  the  lodgings  of  the  reft  of  the 
Europeans  are  very  mean  and  inconvenient. 

The  Brattdenburghers  have  alfo  a  fadlory 
at  Fida,  fince  the  year  1684. 

The  fame  king  that  was  at  Fida  in  my 
time  1682,  was  ftill  vigorous  in  1701,  and 
then  about  fifty  two  or  fifty  three  years  of 
age  ;  but  as  brifk  and  fprightly  as  a  man  at 
thirty  five. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  French  gentlemanj 
prifoner  of  war  at  Southampton,  that  this 
king  of  Whidah  died  in  1708,  and  that  his 
death  occafion’d  a  civil  war  there.  One  of 
the  principal  natives  of  the  country,  afpiring 
to  the  fucceinon,  got  together  an  army  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men,  of  his  party, 
to  oppofe  the  former  king’s  fon,  then  about 
twenty  eight  years  of  age ;  but  the  young 
prince  being  fupported  by  the  E.ngUfh  and 
French,  who  lent  him  about  two  hundred 
European  foldiers  or  mariners,  foon  forc’d  the 
difturber  to  retire,  and  was  afterwards  with 
the  general  confent  of  the  people  enthron’d ; 
and  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  rebels,  who  had  been  taken,  were  fold  as 
flaves  to  the  French  of  the  AJfiento,  and 
moft  of  them  carry’d  to  Martinico  and  fold 
there.  The  young  king  diftributed  about 

5  Z  one 
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Barbot.  one  hundred  of  them  among  the  French  and 
Englijh,  who  had  fo  generoufly  affifted  him 
to  afcend  the  throne  of  Whidah.,  and  gave 
other  prefents  to  the  men  that  were  upon  the 
expedition. 

That  prince  is  a  great  favourer  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans  refiding  or  trading  in  his  country, 
but  leaft  of  the  Portiiguefe ;  tho’  they  are 
allow’d  a  lodge  there,  as  well  as  the  others. 
Thofe  faftories  or  lodges  are  now  all  en- 
clofed  with  high  mud-walls,  like  fortrelfes, 
and  each  of  them  has  fome  cannon,  more 
or  lefs,  to  defend  it,  with  a  fmall  garrifon, 
befides  factors  and  fervants,  which  the  for¬ 
mer  king  allow’d  of  upon  the  prelTing  in- 
ilances  of  our  European  chief  factors  there, 
as  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  faid  facto¬ 
ries  being  robb’d  and  pillag’d,  as  they  had 
been  often  before  by  the  natives,  notwith- 
Itanding  all  their  watchfulnefs  ;  which  occa- 
fion’d  frequent  difputes  and  contefts  among 
them. 

This  new  king  adminifters  very  impartial 
juftice,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  European 
factor  to  abufe,  or  encroach  upon  another, 
but  will  have  them  all  live  in  unity. 

A  R  D  R  A 

Bofman,  "pArther  inland  are  yet  more  potent  king- 

p.  396.  doms  than  this ;  but  I  know  nothing,  or 
very  little  of  them,  except  that  whilft  I 
was  at  Fida.,  one  of  their  ambaffadors  came 
to  the  king  of  Great  Ardra,  to  acquaint  him 
from  his  mailer,  that  feveral  Ardrafian  Blacks 
had  been  with  him  to  make  their  complaints, 
and  to  advife  him  to  take  care,  that  his 
viceroys  treated  thofe  poor  men  more  gent¬ 
ly  *,  or  elfe  he  Ihould  be  oblig’d,  tho’  much 
againll  his  will,  to  come  to  their  afliftance, 
and  take  them  into  his  proteClion. 

The  king  of  Great  Ardra^  infteadof  mak¬ 
ing  a  proper  ufe  of  this  wholefome  advice, 
laughed  at  it,  and  in  farther  defpight  to  that 
king,  murther’d  his  ambalfador  3  upon 
which,  he  was  fo  violently  as  well  as  juftly 
enraged,  that  with  the  utmoll  expedition, 
he  caufed  an  army,  by  the  Fidafians  augmen¬ 
ted  to  the  number  of  ten  hundred  thoufand 
men,  to  fall  into  their  country  *,  and  thofe 
being  all  horfe,  and  a  warlike  nation,  in  a 
Ihort  time  fubdu’d  half  the  king  of  Ardra\ 
Terrible  territories,  and  made  fuch  a  (laughter  among 
faughter.  his  fubjeCts,  that  the  dead  being  innumerable, 
they  commonly  exprelfed  it  by  faying,  they 
were  like  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  field. 
This  looks  very  fabulous,  infomuch,  that 
tho’  it  is  confirm’d  to  me  by  oaths,  I  do 
not  vouch  it  for  a  truth.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  (laughter  was  prodigious,  and  that 
the  general  of  that  great  army,  contenting 
himfelf  therewith,  return’d  home,  expeCting 
to  be  very  well  receiv’d  by  his  mafter,  but 
found  himfelf  miftaken  *,  for  the  king  caufed 
him  to  be  hang’d  on  a  tree,  becaufe,  ac¬ 


cording  to  his  order,’  he  did  not  bring  the 
perfon  of  the  king  of  Great  Ardra  along 
with  him,  on  whom,  and  not  on  his  fubjeCls, 
he  had  intended  his  revenge. 

You  may  pleafe  to  oblerve,  what  mif- 
chiefs  this  prince  brought  upon  himfelf,  as 
alfo  that  the  law  of  nations  is  as  well  ob- 
ferv’d  among  thole  Heathens  as  us  Europeans :  ' 

for  that  great  monarch  did  not  think  himfelf  ' 

fatisfy’d  by  the  death  of  fo  many  thoufand 
men,  for  the  murther  of  his  ambalfador, 
but  would  rid  the  world  of  the  particular 
occafion  of  it.  Which  whether  he  after¬ 
wards  did,  I  have  not  yet  heard.  j 

B  £  X  I  X,  i 

David  van  Nyendael’s  voyage  to  Beniny  | 

Sept.  I.  1702.  j 

N  the  beginning  of  my  letter  of  the  city 
of  Benin,  {Oedo,)  I  inform’d  you  of  its*^*^*^' 
mean  (late  at  prefent,  and  that  the  greatefl  ' 

part  of  it  lies  defolate  ;  w'hich  indeed  is  de¬ 
plorable,  by  reafon  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  as  pleafant  as  could  be  wifh’d,  where 
no  interpofing  hill  or  w'ood  rudely  interrupts 
the  agreeable  profpedl  of  thoufands  of 
charming  trees,  which  by  their  wide  extend¬ 
ed  branches,  full  of  leaves,  feem  to  invite 
mankind  to  repofe  under  their  fhade. 

The  ruin  of  this  town  and  neighbouring 
land,  was  occafion’d  by  the  king’s  caufing 
two  kings  of  the  (Ireet  to  be  kill’d,  under 
colour  that  they  had  attempted  his  life,  tho* 
all  the  world  was  fatisfy’d  of  the  contrary, 
and  thoroughly  convinc’d,  that  their  ex- 
celfive  wealth  was  the  true  caufe  of  their 
death,  that  the  king  might  enrich  himfelf 
with  their  efiefls,  as  he  did. 

After  this  barbarity,  the  king  found  allb 
a  third  man  that  (lood  in  his  way  •,  who  be¬ 
ing  univerfally  belov’d,  was  timely  warned 
of  that  prince’s  intention,  and  accordingly 
took  his  flight,  accompany’d  by  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitantsofthe  town:  which 
the  king  obferving,  immediately  alfembled 
a  number  of  men  from  the  adjacent  country, 
and  caufed  the  fugitives  to  be  purfu’d,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  return  *,  but  his 
troops  were  fo  warmly  receiv’d  by  this  king 
of  the  (Ireet  and  his  followers,  that  they 
forc’d  them  to  return  with  bloody  nofes, 
and  give  their  mafter  an  account  of  their 
mifadventure.  He  refolving  not  to  reft 
there,  makes  a  frefh  attempt,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  no  better  than  the  former  *,  nor  was 
that  all,  for  the  fugitive,  throughly  incenfed 
and  flufh’d,  came  diredlly  to  the  city,  which 
he  plunder’d  and  pillag’d,  fparing  no  place 
but  the  king’s  court,  and  then  retir’d  ;  but 
incefllintly  continu’d  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years  to  rob  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Benin, 
till  at  laft  by  the  mediation  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  him 
and  the  king,  by  which  he  was  entirely  par¬ 
don’d 
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don’d  all  that  was  paft,  and  earneftly  requeft- 
ed  to  return  to  his  former  habitation :  Howe¬ 
ver  he  would  not  truft  himfelf there,  but  lives 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  Bemn^  where 
he  keeps  as  great  a  court  and  ftate  as  the  king. 

The  returning  citizens  were  affably  and 
amicably  receiv’d  by  the  king,  and  prefer¬ 


red  to  honourable  offices,  in  order  by  thofe  Barbot. 
means  to  induce  the  reft  to  return  *,  which 
probably  they  will  not  do,  as  being  very 
well  contented  where  they  are.  Wherefore 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
this  town  is  ftill  likely  to  continue  uninha¬ 
bited. 


An  Abstract  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Calabar  River,  or  Rio  Realy  in 

the  year  1699. 


Taken  out  of  the  Journal  of  Mr.  James  Barbot ;  Super-Cargo,  and  Part-Owner 
with  me,  and  other  Adventurers  of  London,  in  the  Albion- Frigate,  of 
300  Tons  and  24  Guns,  a  Ten  per  Cent.  Ship. 


HE  thirteenth  of  January  1698-9,  we 
fail’d  from  the  Downs. 

The  third  of  February,  we  had  fight  of 
Forto  Santo,  and  of  the  ifland  Madera. 

The  fifth,  we  faw  the  ifland  Palma,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  at  fouth-eaft,  a  great  diftance. 

Tenth,  we  built  up  ourfloop,  on  our  deck. 

Thirteenth,  faw  cape  Verde,  diftant  fix 
leagues  eaft  fouth-eaft. 

Twenty-third,  cape  Mefurado,  feven 
leagues  at  eaft  by  north. 

Twenty  fifth,  we  anchor’d  before  Sejlro 
river there  we  ftaid  till  the  twentieth  of 
March,  getting  in  wood,  water,  rice,  mala- 
guette,  fowls,  and  other  refrcfliments  and 
provifions,  &c. 

King  Pieter  was  ftill  alive  and  well ;  we 
got  but  few  elephants  teeth,  becaufe  very 
dear. 

Twentieth  of  March^  failed  from  Sejlro 
river. 

Twenty  eighth,  pafs’d  by  St.  Andrewd^ 
river. 

Seventh  of  April,  came  before  Axirn,  the 
firft  Dutch  fort  on  the  Gold  Coafl  of  Guinea. 

Eighth,  anchor’d  before  the  Prujfian  fort. 
Great  Fredericksburgh,  at  Fres-Pontas. 

The  Prujfian  general  receiv’d  us  at  his 
fort  very  civilly,  but  told  us,  he  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  of  our  goods  *,  the  trade  being 
every  where  on  that  coaft,  at  a  ftand,  as 
well  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  number  of  inter¬ 
lopers  and  other  trading  fhips,  as  for  the 
wars  among  the  natives,  and  efpecially  that 
which  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  had  occafion’d 
on  account  of  a  Black  king  the  Englijh  had 
murder’d,  which  muft  be  the  king  of  Com- 
mendo  before  mention’d  in  this  Supplement, 
and  that  the  armies  had  actually  been  in  the 
field  for  eight  months,  which  ftopt  all  the 
paffes  for  merchants  to  come  down  to  the 
forts,  to  trade  *,  that  it  was  expelled  there 
would  be  a  battle  fpeedily,  betwixt  them ; 
)utch  that  the  Hollanders,  a  people  very  jealous 
rtstotn-o{  their  commerce  at  the  coaft,  were  very 
ftudious  to  have  the  war  carried  on  among 
the  Blacks,  to  diftra6l  as  long  as  poffible 


the  trade  of  other  Europeans,  and  to  that 
effedt  were  very  ready  to  affift  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  the  Blacks,  their  allies,  that  they 
might  beat  their  enemies,  and  fo  the  com¬ 
merce  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  ninth  we  came  to  an  anchor  before 
the  Pruffian  fort.  Great  Fredericksburgh,  a 
very  handfome  fortrefs,  mounted  with  a- 
bout  forty  guns.  The  general  told  me, 
that  fix  weeks  before  in  his  return  from 
cape  Lope  to  Tres-Pontas,  he  had  been  af- 
faiilted  by  a  pirate,  who  was  forc’d  to  let 
him  go,  being  too  warmly  receiv’d ;  and 
that  there  were  two  or  three  other  pirates, 
cruizing  about  that  cape  and  St.  Dome. 

On  the  tenth,  a  fmall  Portuguefe  fiiip  an¬ 
chor’d  by  us,  the  mafter  a  Black  faid  he  had 
been  but  three  weeks  from  St.  Lome,  and 
that  about  three  months  before  he  faw  there 
four  tall  French  Ihips  coming  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  loaded  with  flaves,  moftly 
at  Fida  ;  one  of  them  commanded  by  Chr. 
Damou.  Thofe  fhips  were  fent  by  the  French 
king  with  a  particular  commifiion,  to  pur- 
chafe  Oaves  in  Guinea,  to  indemnify  the 
freebooters  of  St.  Domingo,  for  their  preten- 
fions  to  the  booty  taken  formerly  at  Car¬ 
tagena  by  MefT.  de  Pointis  and  du  Caffe, 
in  lieu  of  money  and  thereby  engage  them 
to  return  to  St.  Domingo,  and  pufh  on  their 
fettlement  there,  which  they  had  aban¬ 
don’d  •,  it  being  agreed  to  fell  them  the 
Oaves,  at  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  per  each  Indian  piece  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  which  accordingly  has  made  them 
return  to  their  fettlements  there.  Thofe 
fhips  had  been  forc’d  to  give  near  fifty 
crowns  a  piece,  at  Fida ;  Oaves  being  then 
pretty  thin  at  that  place,  and  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Blacks  there,  through  malice,  had 
diverted  the  channel  of  the  frefh  water  afhore, 
to  hinder  us  taking  any,  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain’d  to  the  Prujfian  general,  who  there¬ 
upon  gave  orders  to  let  us  have  water, 

He  lent  us  fome  of  his  bricklayers,  to  fet 
up  our  copper  aboard,  for  our  flaves  before¬ 
hand.  -  The 
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Barbot.  The  Portuguefe  mafter  begg’d  our  pro-  The  fifteenth,  we  arriv’d  at  Acra^  and 
teftion  to  convoy  him  fafe  to  cape  Corfo,  in  anchor’d  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  fhore. 
his  way  to  Plda,  fearing  tlie  Hollanders  at  Here  we  flay’d  to  the  twenty-fixth,  trading 
Mina,  who,  whenever  they  can,  force  all  for  gold,  flaves,  and  fome  few  teeth  ;  and 
Portuguefe  fiiips  to  pay  them  a  very  high  diverting  our  felves  by  turns,  with  the  Eng- 
toll,  for  the  permiflion  of  trading  at  the  UJh,  Butch,  and  Banijh  commanders  of  the 
coaft.  forts ;  but  more  intimately  with  Mr.  V rawne^ 

We  have  abundance  of  our  men  fick,  and  the  Banijh  chief,  who  has  his  lady  with  him. 
feveral  already  dead,  the  weather  being  in-  The  twenty-fixth,  as  we  work’d  our  fmali 
tolerably  fcorching  hot,  and  we  can  hardly  bower  aboard,  both  cable  and  buoy-rope 
get  any  provifions  for  them,  but  a  few  goats  breaking,  we  were  forc’d  to  fail,  leaving 
very  dear ;  we  had  from  the  Portuguefe,  one  the  anchor  behind,  which  was  hitch’d  a- 
goat,  one  hog,  and  feven  chickens,  for  five  mong  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ;  and  having 
ylkies  ingoldi  purchas’d  fixty- five  Haves  along  the  Gold 

Here  we  perceiv’d  that  above  an  hundred  Coaft,  befides  gold  and  elephants  teeth,  fa- 
pounds  worth  of  horfe-beans,  we  had  bought  luted  the  three  European  forts,  each  with 
at  for  fubfifling  our  flaves  in  the  voy-  nine  guns;  and  fleered  eafl  fouth-eafl,  for 

age,  were  quite  rotten  and  fpoil’d,  for  want  four  or  five  leagues,  then  fouth-eafl  by  eafl 
of  being  well  flow’d  and  look’d  after  for  twenty-eight  leagues,  towards  New  Ca- 
ever  fince.  lobar,  to  buy  more  flaves. 

Interlopers.  On  the  fevCnteenth  of  Aprils  we  were  be-  The  twenty-feventh,  latitude  obferv’d 
fore  Mina  caflle,  and  found  feven  fail  in  the  five  degrees  four  minutes  north,  moderate 
road,  three  or  four  of  them  tall  fhips-,  among  weather,  the  wind  at  fouth-wefl  by  well, 
which  two  frigats,  each  of  about  thirty  being  followed  by  our  fmall  floop  under  fail; 
guns,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  cruizers  and  at  night  it  blew  fo  hard,  that  to  keep 
at  the  coaft ;  who  had  taken  three  inter-  her  company,  we  put  out  the  fore-fail  and 
lopers  of  Zealand,  one  of  which  carried  two  top-fails  only. 

thirty-fix  guns,  who  having  made  a  brave  The  twenty-ninth,  we  guefs’d  we  were 
refiftance,  the  commander  was  to  be  try’d  near  cape  Fermofo,  flow  fail,  becaufe  of  our 
for  his  life.  One  of  the  frigats  having  been  floop  having  very  rough  fea,  an  heavy 
already  two  years  at  the  coafl,  was  ready  gale  and  rains. 

to  return  home,  with  a  thoufand  marks  of  The  thirtieth,  had  fight  of  land,  fouth- 

eafl  by  eafl  of  us,  and  came  within  two 
The  eighteenth,  anchored  at  cape  Corfo  leagues  of  it,  in  ten  fathom  muddy  fand,  the 
road^  where  we  rid  by  two  Englijh  fhips,  fea  carrying  to  land  apace.  Guefllng  W'e 
on  eight  fathom,  muddy  fandy  ground  ;  the  had  run  already  near  one  hundred  and  ten 
Portuguefe  veflel  in  our  company  was  fet  a-  leagues  from  Acra,  and  perceived  then, 
drift,  his  cable  breaking;  and  fending  his  thatwemifs’d  ceept  Fermofo,  which  we  ex¬ 
boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  in  very  boif-  pedled  to  have  feen  at  north  of  us ;  that  the 
terous  weather,  from  fouth-wefl,  the  boat 
overfet,  and  three  of  his  men  were  drown’d. 

We  found  no  corn  there,  every  body  tel¬ 
ling  us  it  was  very  dear  at  the  coafl. 


gold. 


tide  had  drove  us  about  fifteen  leagues  north- 
weft  of  it,  in  the  gulph  of  Benin  ;  which  was 
a  mighty  furprize,  as  well  as  a  difappoint- 
ment  of  our  voyage  to  Calabar.  Our  floop 


On  the  twenty-firfl,  we  fet  fail,  fainting  not  being  able  to  work  it  up,  fo  well  as  the 
the  caflle  with  feven  guns,  and  anchor’d  at  fbipi  becaufe  of  the  rough  fea  and  high  fouth- 
Anamabou ;  where  we  purchas’d  with  much  weft  andfouth  fouth-wefl  wind  ;  were  forc’d 
trouble,  and  at  a  very  dear  rate,  a  quantity  to  come  to  anchor  in  feven  fathom,  muddy 
of  Indian  wheat,  and  fold  many  perpets,  ground,  in  hopes  of  a  land-wind,  to  favour 
and  much  powder  :  we  paid  three  Akies  for  us  to  the  fouthward  :  this  was  on  the  thir- 
every  cheft  of  corn,  which  is  excelTive  dear ;  tieth  of  May. 

but  having  loft  all  our  large  flock  ofhorfe-  The  thirty-firft,  we  eafl  anchor  again  a- 
beans,  were  forc’d  to  get  corn  at  all  rates,  bout  a  league  and  a  half  from  land,  at  four 
Here  the  put  a  great  value  upon  per-  degrees  fifty  minutes  of  our  obfervation. 

pets,  in  painted  wrappers  ;  oil-cloths  with  This  day  the  tide  very  fwift,  to  northward, 
gilt  leads,  with  large  painted  arms  of  at  half  a  league  an  hour ;  the  land  lying 
England.  north  and  fouth,  very  low,  flat,  and  all  over 

The  tenth,  we  fent  tht  ho2ii  to  Anifch  an,  woody:  by  our  guefs,  fince  we  fail’d  from 
at  eafl,  for  fewel ;  and  bought  her  loading  Acra,  we  thought  to  have  gained  thirty 
of  billets  at  three  Akies  for  each  hundred,  leagues  fouthward  ;  and  confequently  to  be 
very  dear  wood.  in  a  proper  latitude  for  cape  Fertnofo  ;  and 

The  eleventh,  we  failed,  and  the  twelfth  in  all  this  time  we  had  but  two  obfervations, 
pafs’d  by  Apong,  a  Butch  fort,  very  advan-  the  weather  being  continually  gloomy,  and 
tageoufly  fituated ;  came  to  anchor  at  great  rains.  Thisday  we  reckoned  to  be  fif- 

niba,  an  Englifh  fort,  and  went  afhore.  teen  leagues  north  north  -weft  of  cape  Fer- 

tnofo. 
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mofo,  wind  high  at  fouth  fouth-weft,  the  tide 
at  north. 

Firft  of  June,  good  weather  ;  but  the  tide 
violent  to  north,  and  rough  Tea,  laying  at 
anchor.  ' 

Second,  hazy  weather  at  anchor,  and 
could  not  fee  our  floop. 

Third,  the  floop  came  up  to  us,  with  a 
weft  fouth-weft  wind  •,  we  were  then  under 
fail,  fteering  fouth :  but  growing  calm  in  the 
afternoon,  anchored  in  five  fathom,  muddy 
ground,  and  heavy  rain. 

Fourth,  fifth  and  fixth,  ftill  at  anchor, 
wind  fouth  fouth-weft  and  fouth-weft,  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain. 

Seventh,  in  the  morning  our  cable  broke, 
and  immediately  let  fall  our  fheet-anchor, 
the  fea  very  high. 

Eighth,  fent  both  boat  and  pinnace  to 
take  up  our  loft  anchor  *,  but  the  boifterous 
weather  could  not  allow  the  men  to  work 
up  the  buoy-rope :  our  people  tryed  again 
in  the  afternoon,  but  without  effed:. 

Ninth,  calm  weather,  the  boats  went  tD 
work  the  anchor,  but  the  buoy-rope  broke, 
and  fo  the  anchor  was  loft  *,  which  put  us 
into  a  confternationj  having  but  one  anchor 
left  aboard. 

Thofe  who  fay  the  navigation  in  Guinea  is 
Very  eafy,  at  this  time,  to  the  month  of  Au- 
guji^  are  ftrangely  miftaken,  and  ought  to 
carry  a  double  quantity  of  anchors  *,  for  the 
fea  is  moft  days  very  high,  and  the  Wind  at 
fouth  fouth-weft  very  frefli,  blowing  on  the 
land  i  accompanied  with  very  heavy  long 
rains,  which  ftrain  upon  a  fhip  continually, 
when  at  anchor  •,  and  the  ground  is  very 
ftony,  or  rather  rocky,  in  many  places,  as 
at  Sejfro-,  Axini,  'Tres-Pontas  and  Acra, 

It  is  alfo  thought  that  the  heavy  fhowers 
of  rain  abate  the  furges  of  the  fea  ;  but  we 
find  the  contrary  :for  during  thefe  five  weeks 
paft,  we  have  had  continually  a  high  fea, 
difmai  dark,  and  very  cold  days  and  nights, 
being  as  raw  a  cold  as  in  the  channel  of  Eng¬ 
land^  \nSepte?nherv  our  floop  is  pro¬ 

perly  the  occafion  of  our  misfortune  and 
retardment.  ‘ 

The  twelfth,  fail’d  again,  fteeting  weft  and 
weft  by  north,  the  tide  ftill ;  in  the  after- 
ternoon  the  wind  being  fouth-weft,  we  tack’d 
to  fouth  fouth-eaft,  a  frefli  gale  ;  *ac  four 
in  the  afternoon  to  fouth  by  eaft,  in  fix  fa¬ 
thom,  in  fight  of  a  river.  At  night  we  came 
to  an  anchor,  in  five  and  a  half  fathom,  and 
bent  our  new  cable  for  greater  fafety^  hav¬ 
ing  only  this  one  anchor  left  us. 

The  thirteenth,  the  tide  to  fouth-eaft,  the 
wind  weft  fouth-weft,  and  then  weft  by 
fouth,  a  fmall  gale  *,  we  fail’d  to  fouth,  hazy 
rainy  weather,  along' the  fhore,  and  at  fouth 
we  anchor’d  in  eight  and  a  half  fathoms, 
fearing  a  tornado.  ‘ ' 
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The  fourteenth,  rain,  aS  cold  as  in  D<?-BARBOTi 
cemher  in  England,  and  raw\ weather:  lay ''OTV, 
ftill  at  anchor. 

The  fifteenthj  the  fame  weather  •,  at  ten 
we  failed,  but  immediately  dropt  anchor 
again,  fearing  a  tornado. 

The  fixteenth,  rain,  fet  fail,  fteering  fouth- 
eaft  on  eight  fathom,  and  nine,  at  eleven 
a-clock ;  we  reach’d  cape  Fennofo^  which 
is  not  eafy  to  be  known;  Coming  from  the 
north -weft  at  two  a-clock,  we  pafs’d  by 
Rio  Non,  ftearing  eafterly  *,  at  four  pafs’d  by 
Rio  Oddy,  in  feven  fathom  •,  at  fix  at  nightj 
anchored  in  fix  fathoni,  north  north-eaft 
and  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Rio  Tilana,  or  Sti 
Juan. 

The  fevertteenth,  failed  eaft  along  the 
fhore,  on  fix  and  feven  fathom  ;  at  nine, 
we  had  Rio  St.  Nicholas,  at  north  ;  at  eleven, 

Rio  St.  Barbara  •,  at  one  a-clock,  pafs’d  the 
river  67.  Barthulomeo  *,  at  half  an  hour  after 
two,  Rio  Sombreiro  j  and  at  three  we  came 
to  an  anchor,  betwixt  the  latter,  and  New 
Calabar  river,  on  five  and  a  half  fathom 
muddy  fand,  by  guefs  north  and  fouth  off 
Foko  point.  ■ 

The  eighteenth,  by  day-bfeak,  we  fent 
our  long-boat  with  three  men  to  fail  to  land 
for  intelligence,  and  bring  fome  Black  to  pi¬ 
lot  us  into  Calabar,  'together  with  famples 
of  fome  merchandize  *,  we  fpy’d  a  fhip  in 
Bandy  river,  as  much  as  we  could  fee  it. 

The  tide  running  eaftward  at  ten,  we  moor’d 
bur  fhip  about  four  leagues  from  fhore,  fup- 
pofing  we  muft  lie  there,  and  drive  our  trade 
in  the 'river  with  our  floop  and  long-boat, 
thinking  it  impofiible  to  find  a  proper  chan¬ 
nel,  to  carry  fo  tall  a  fhip  in,  drawing  four¬ 
teen  foot  and  a  half  Water. 

The  nineteenth,  we  fent  one  of  the  pilots 
in  the  pinnace  to  found  the  bar  ^  he  returned 
at  feven  at  night  with  much  trouble,  the 
wind  and  fea  being  fo  high. 

The  twentieth,  lay  ftill,  expeffing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  long-boat  from  the  river. 

The  twenty-firft,  at  day-light,  our  warp 
broke,  which  was  moor’d  at  fouth-eaft,  be- 
caufe  it  had  blow’d  very  hard  all  night, 
from  fouth  fouth-weft,  and  fouth-weft  by 
fouth,  and  the  ebb  very  ftrong,  the  wea¬ 
ther  Very  cold.  We  find,  as  the  Portuguefe 
mafter  had  told  us  at  E y-es-Ponlas,  the  month 
of  June  hereabouts  to  be  a  Diablo,  as  he 
exprefs’d  it. 

The  twenty-fecond,  rough  fea  at  ebb-tide, 
wind  Ibuth  fouth-weft  *,  we  are  much  con¬ 
cern’d  for  our  long-boat  not  returning 
aboard. 

The  twenty-third,  moderate  clear  wea¬ 
ther,  wind  fouth  fouth-weft.  At  eleven 
a-clock  we  fpy’d  a  boat  near  the  bar  i  but 
being  come  aboard  at  on'e,  found  it  was  a 
great  canoe  with  nine  Black  rowers,  befides 
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BARBoT.other  Blacks^  and  themafter  of  our  long- 
boat,  who  reported  that  on  the  twentieth, 
being  near  the  bar,  and  not  polTible  to  get 
out,  he  dropp’d  his  grappling,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  rope  broke,  and  was  forc’d 
thus  back  to  Bandy  river,  leaving  on  it  a 
buoy-rope. 

The  king  of  Bandy,  JVilliain,  had  feht  us 
two  or  three  of  his  pilots  in  the  canoe,  with 
certificates  of  feveral  Rn^.ijh  mafters  of  fhips 
they  had  piloted  formerly  fafe  in,  fome  of 
them  drawing  thirteen  foot  water ;  in  cafe 
we  were  defirous  to  carry  the  frigat  into  the 
river. 

Our  man  reported,  that  the  (hip  we  could 
fee  within  the  river  was  Engl'iJJj,  com¬ 
manded  by  one  Edwards,  who  had  got  his 
completnent  of  flaves,  being  five  hundred,  in 
three  weeks  time  and  was  ready  to  fail  for 
the  TVeft-tndies  :  and  that  he  would  fpare  us 
an  anchor  of  about  eleven  hundred  weight, 
which  rejoiced  us  much. 

Cooi  place  reported  farther,  that  as  foon  as  the 

tol?uy  Blacks  could  fee  our  fhip  off  at  fea,  they  im- 
Jiaves,  mediately  went  up  the  river  to  buy  flaves, 
befides  a  hundred  and  fifty  that  were  adfu- 
ally  at  Bandy  town  when  he  left  it ;  and  that 
king  WtUiam  had  affur’d  him,  he  engag’d  to 
furnifh  five  hundred  flaves  for  our  loading, 
all  lufly  and  young.  Upon  which,  we  con- 
fulted  aboard  with  the  officers,  and  unani- 
moufly  agreed  to  carry  up  the  ffiip,  if  pofli- 
ble,  for  the  greater  expedition. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  early,  the  weather 
being  fair,  the  wind  fouth-weft,  according 
to  that  refolution,  we  fet  all  hands  to  get  in 
our  fheet-anchor,  the  only  one  we  had  j  but 
it  being  lb  deep  ftuck  in  mud,  could  not 
bring  it  up  which  put  us  to  our  utmofl 
efforts.  But  whether  the  anchor  was  fodeep 
in  the  mud,  or  among  rocky  ftones,  I  can¬ 
not  fay,  the  fliip  pitching  violently  two 
ftrands  off^  our  cable  gave  way,  tho’  it  was  a 
new  one  *,  which  caufed  us  immediately  to 
chop  it  off,  and  then  to  wind  on  the  warp, 
on  which  we  had  faftened  a  buoy,  being  an 
iron-bound  hogfhead. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon,  weighing  our 
anchor,  our  warp  broke,  and  with  precipi¬ 
tation  oblig’d  us  to  chop  off  our  cable,  to 
get  under  fail  to  fave  the  ffiip,  as  well  as 
our  perfons  if  polfible,  at  this  time  in  great 
confternation,  having  thus  loll  all  our  an¬ 
chors,  the  head  at  fouth-eaft,  to  endeavour 
to  weather  the  breaking  on  the  bar. 

Thus  we  fail’d  fouth  fouth-eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft,  better  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  about 
two  leagues  from  tlie  place  where  we  had 
lain  at  anchor  ;  and  having  brought  Foko 
point  to  north-weft  by  north,  and  north 
north-weft,  and  Bandy  point  to  north  by  eaft 
about  five  leagues  from  us,  we  flood  to 
north-weft  by  north,  and  north- weft,  for 
fome  time,  running  on  five  and  a  half,  five. 


four  and  a  half,  and  four  fathom  and  a 
quarter-,  and  all  the  while  with  the  lead  in 
hand  to  found  the  depths.  At  three  a-cJock 
being  about  three  leagues  from  the  points 
aforefaid,  we  fell  on  a  fudden  on  three  and 
a  half,  and  continu’d  fo  for  a  while ;  then 
came  to  three,  and  two  and  three  quarters  fa¬ 
thom,  and  finally  to  two  and  a  half.  All  then 
thought  the  fliip  loft,  as  often  touching  on 
the  ground  a-llern,  efpecially  the  third 
ftroke  was  very  violent ;  but  then,  by  pro¬ 
vidence,  happening  to  fet  all  our  fails,  the  ffiip 
paffed  over  and  got  in  well,  and  by  degrees 
found  two  and  three  quarters,  three,  and  three 
and  one  quarter  fathom,  for  above  a  league’s 
courfe,  the  bottom  being  very  uneven,  three 
or  four  foot  difference,  more  or  lefs,  at  each 
lead  caft.  Thus  failing  for  two  hours  from 
three  to  four,  and  four  to  three  fathom,  we 
fuddenly  came  again  to  two  and  a  half,  and 
the  ffiip  touch’d  ground  very  (lightly  j  but 
the  fea  being  fmooth,  receiv’d  no  harm.  At 
about  five  a-clock,  we  got  the  opening  of 
Bandy  river,  and  the  fight  of  captain  Ed-^^'^^ 
wards* s  ffiip,  riding  before  the  king’s  town 
at  which  moment  we  fteer’d  north-eaft,  di- 
redlly  for  the  faid  river  :  three  quarters  paft 
fix  hvougkt  Bandy  point  eaft  and  weft,  with 
a  fwife  courfe  of  flood.  The  moon-ffiine 
ferved  us  to  get  the  fame  tide  to  an  anchor 
on  fourteen  fathom,  before  Bandy  town,  on 
a  fmall  anchor  of  three  hundred  weight,  the 
only  one  we  had  left,  and  which  we  had  at 
Anamahoe  from  an  Englijh  ffiip ;  but  that 
anchor  being  too  light  for  fo  heavy  a  fliip, 
and  the  tide  fo  very  ftrong,  it  required  a 
long  time,  the  fliip  driving,  before  it  took 
hold  of  the  ground  fufficiently.  Captain 
Edwards  lent  us  foon  after,  a  fmall  anchor  of 
fix  hundred  weight,  for  that  night  only, 
till  he  could  fpare  us  his  large  anchor,  as  he 
had  promis’d,  which  is  very  providential  in 
the  extremity  we  are  reduced  to  ;  and  after 
the  dangers  of  fliipwreck,  from  which  we  ' 

are  now  lb  happily  preferved.  OnvBlack  pilots  ' 
were  properly  of  no  ufein  our  diftrefs,  plea¬ 
ding  they  never  were  fenfible  of  fo  ffiallow 
water  at  the  bar  ;  and  that  it  was  at  the  nip  , 

tide,  and  at  low  water  too,  that  the  fliip  ] 

has  pafs’d  over  fo  luckily.  : 

Captain  Edwards  feeing  from  a  great  dil-  jj 
tance,  the  danger  we  were  in,  through  the 
ignorance  of  our  blind  pilots,  who  had  mif-  | 
taken  the  right  channel,  came  out  immedi¬ 
ately  in  his  pinnace,  to  affift  and  ffiow  us 
the  proper  channel :  to  that  effedl  he  ftood 
to  leeward  of  us,  thinking  we  apprehended 
his  meaning,  to  fteer  towards  the  pinnace, 
which  he  kept  there  for  a  mark  for  us,  the 
bar  being  there  not  above  half  a  mile  of  high  ■ 

ground,  and  yet  at  leaft  three  fathom  wa¬ 
ter  j  whereas  the  channel  we  got  through, 
is  better  than  three  miles  and  a  half  of  bar : 
but  we  fuppofing  the  tide  had  driven  him 

there, 
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there,  took  no  notice  of  his  defign,  and  fo 
proceeded,  as  above  related,  amidil  many 
dangers  and  difficulties.  But  had  we,  as  he 
faid  afterwards,  when  we  had  brought  the 
two  points,  or  capes  of  the  river,  to  eaft  and 
weft,  fteer’d  immediately  north,  and  north 
by  eaft,  inftead  of  running  to  north-weft 
by  north,  and  north  north-weft,  as  we  did 
then  ;  we  had  got  in  lieu  of  three  or  three 
fathom  and  a  half  at  beft,  five,  fix,  feven, 
and  foon  after  eight  fathom  channel,  at  the 
place  where  he  ftood  ftill  with  his  pinnace. 
^opofeils  On  the  twenty  fifth  in  the  morning,  we  fa- 
trude.  luted  the  Black  king  of  Great  Bandy^  with 
feven  guns  •,  and  foon  after  fired  as  many 
for  captain  Edwards^  when  he  got  aboard, 
to  give  us  the  moft  neceftary  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  trade  we  defigned  to  drive  there.  At 
ten  he  returned  afliore,  being  again  fainted 
with  feven  guns :  we  went  afhore  alfo  to 
compliment  the  king,  and  make  him  over¬ 
tures  of  trade,  but  he  gave  us  tounderftand, 
he  expected  one  bar  of  iron  for  each  flave, 
more  than  Edwards  had  paid  for  his  *,  and 
alfo  objected  much  againft  our  bafons,  tan¬ 
kards,  yellow  beads,  and  fome  other  mer¬ 
chandize,  as  of  little  or  no  demand  there 
at  that  time. 

The  twenty  fixth,  we  had  a  conference 
with  the  king  and  principal  natives  of  the 
country,  about  trade,  which  lafted  from 
three  a-clock  till  night,  without  any  refult, 
they  infifting  to  have  thirteen  bars  of  iron 
for  a  male,  and  ten  for  a  female  ftave  j  ob¬ 
jecting  that  they  were  now  fcarce,  becaufe 
of  the  many  fhips  that  had  exported  vaft 
quantities  of  late.  The  king  treated  us  at 
fupper,  and  we  took  leave  of  him. 

The  twenty  feventh  the  king  fent  for  a 
barrel  of  brandy  of  thirty  five  gallons,  at 
two  bars  of  iron  gallon  j  at  ten  we  went 
afhore,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the 
Blacks^  but  concluded  nothing  at  all,  they 
being  ftill  of  the  fame  mind  as  before. 

The  twenty  eighth,  we  fent  our  pinnace 
up  the  river  to  for  provifions  and  re- 

frefhments ;  that  village  being'about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Bandy.  TranfaCted  nothing 
I  with  Blacks  of  Bandy  all  this  day. 

I  The  twenty  ninth,  had  three  great  jars  of 

I  palm-oil,  and  being  foul  weather,  did  not 

I  go  afhore. 

Trade  ad-  thirtieth,  being  afhore,  had  a  new 

Med.  conference,  which  produced  nothing  ;  and 
I  then  Pepprell,  the  king’s  brother,  made  us 
I  a  difcourfe,  as  from  the  king,  importing, 

I  He  was  forry  we  would  not  accept  of  his  pro- 

I  pofals  *,  that  it  was  not  his  fault he  having  a 

I  great  ejleefn  and  regard  for  the  Whites,  who 

I  had  much  enriched  him  hy  trade.  ’That  what 

I  hefo  earnefily  infified  on  thirteen  bars  for  male, 
I  and  ten  for  female  flaves,  came  from  the  coim- 
I  try  people  holding  up  the  price  of  Jlaves  at  their 
I  inland  markets,  feeing  fo  many  large  fhips  re^ 


fort  to  Bandy  for  them  *,  but  to  moderate  mat-  Barbot, 
ters,  and  encourage  trading  with  us,  he  would 
be  contented  with  thirteen  bars  for  males,  and 
nine  bars  and  two  brafs  rings  for  females,  &c. 

Upon  which  we  offered  thirteen  bars  for  men, 
and  nine  for  women,  and  proportionably  for 
boys  and  girls,according  to  their  ages ;  after 
this  we  parted, without  concluding  any  thing 
farther. 

On  the  firft  of  July,  the  king  fent  for  us 
to  come  afhore,  we  ftaid  there  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  concluded  the  trade  on 
the  terms  offered  them  the  day  before  *,  the 
king  promifing  to  come  the  next  day  aboard 
to  regulate  it,  and  be  paid  his  duties. 

We  took  a  large  fhark,  which  was  given 
to  the  Blacks  of  Bandy  to  feaft  on.  Our 
pinnace  returned  at  night  from  brought 
a  ftave  for  ten  bars  of  iron  and  a  pint  tan¬ 
kard  •,  and  a  cow  and  a  calf,  which  coft  a 
hundred  and  fifty  rings. 

The  fecond,  heavy  rain  all  the  morning. 

At  two  a-clock  we  fetch’d  the  king  from 
fhore,  attended  by  all  his  Caboceiros  and 
officers,  in  three  large  canoes  ;  and  entring 
the  fhip,  was  faluted  with  feven  guns.  The 
king  had  on  an  old-fafhion’d  fcarlet  coat, 
laced  with  gold  and  filver,  very  rufty,  and 
a  fine  hat  on  his  head,  but  bare-footed  *,  all 
his  attendants  Ihewing  great  refpeCt  to  him : 
and  fince  our  coming  hither,  none  of  the  na¬ 
tives  have  dared  to  come  aboard  of  us,  or 
fell  the  leaft  thing,  till  the  king  had  ad- 
jufted  the  trade  with  us. 

We  had  again  a  long  difcourfe  with  the 
king,  and  Pepprell  his  brother^  concerning 
the  rates  of  our  goods  and  his  cuftoms. 

This  Pepprell  being  a  fharp  blade,  and  a 
mighty  talking  Black,  perpetually  making 
fly  objeftions  againft  fomething  or  other, and 
teazing  us  for  this  or  that  Daffy,  or  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  for  drams,  ^c.  it  were 
to  be  wifh’d,  that  fuch  a  one  as  he  were  out 
of  the  way,  to  facilitate  trade. 

We  fill’d  them  with  drams  of  brandy  and 
bowls  of  punch  till  night,  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  they  all,  being  about  fourteen  with  the 
king,  had  fuch  loud  clamorous  tattling  and 
dilcourfes  among  themfelves,  as  were  hardly 
to  be  endured. 

Thus,  with  much  patience,  all  our  matters 
were  adjufted  indifferently,  after  their  way, 
who  are  not  very  ftrupulous  to  find  excufes 
or  objeftions,  for  not  keeping  literally  to 
any  verbal  contradl ;  for  they  have  not  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  therefore 
we  are  forced  to  ftand  to  their  agreement, 
which  often  is  no  longer  than  they  think  fit 
to  hold  it  themfelves.  The  king  order’d  the 
publick  cryer  to  proclaim  the  permiffion  of 
trade  with  us  j  with  the  noife  of  his  trum¬ 
pets,  being  elephant’s  teeth,  made  much 
after  the  fame  fafhion,  as  is  ufedat  the  Gold 

Ceaft,  we  paying  fixteen  brafs  rings  to  the 

fellow 
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Barbot.  fellow  for  his  fee.  The5/^<r^jobje6led  much 
againft  our  wrought  pewter,-  and  tankards, 
green  beads,  and  other  goods,  which  they 
would  not  accept  of. 

We  gave  the  ufual  prefen ts  to  the  king 
and  his  officers  ;  that  is, 

Prefentsto  To  the  king  a  hat,  a  firelock,  and  nine 
king,  bunches  of  beads,  inftead  of  a  coat. 

To  captain  Forty,  the  king’s  general, 
captain  Pepprell,  captain  Boileau,  alderman 
Bougihy,  my  lord  JVillyhy,  duke  of  Monmouth, 
drunken  Henry,  and  fome  others,  two  fire¬ 
locks,  eight  hats,  nine  narrow  Guinea  fluffs. 

We  adjufted  with  them  the  redudlion  of 
our  merchandize  into  bars  of  iron,  as  the 
flandard  coin,  viz. 

Trices  of  One  bunch  of  beads,  one  bar.  Four  firings 

goods.  of  rings,  ten  rings  in  each,  one  ditto.  Four 

copper  bars,  one  ditto.  One  piece  of  narrow 
Guinea  fluff,  one  ditto.  One  piece  broad 
Hamhorough,  one  ditto.  One  piece  Nicanees, 
three  ditto.  Brafs  rings,  ditto. 

Andi^o pro  rata,  for  every  other  fort  of 
goods. 

The  price  of  provifions  and  wood  was  alfo 
regulated. 

Sixty  king’s  yams,  one  bar  •,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  flaves  yams,  one  bar  ;  for 
fifty  thoufand  yams  to  be  deliver’d  to  us. 
A  butt  of  water,  two  rings.  For  the 
length  of  wood,  feven  bars,  which  is  dear  ; 
but  they  were  to  deliver  it  ready  cut  into  our 
boat.  For  a  goat,  one  bar.  A  cow,  tenor 
eight  bars,  according  to  its  bignefs.  A  hog, 
two  bars.  A  calf,  eight  bars.  A  jar  of 
palm-oil  one  bar  and  a  quarter. 

We  paid  alfo  the  king’s  duties  in  goods  ; 
five  hundred  flaves,  to  be  purchafed  at  two 
copper  rings  a  head. 

We  alfo  advanced  to  the  king,  byway 
of  loan,  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bars  of  iron,  in  fundry  goods  ;  and  ro  his 
principal  men,  and  others,  as  much  again, 
each  in  proportion  of  his  quality  and  ability. 

To  captain  Fbr/)’,eighty  bars.  To  another, 
forty.  To  others,  twenty  each. 

This  we  did,  in  order  to  repair  forthwith 
to  the  inland  markets,  to  buy  yams  for 
greater  expedition  •,  they  employing  ufually 
nine  or  ten  days  in  each  journey  up  the 
country,  in  their  long  canoes  up  the  river. 

Diforderly  All  the  before  regulations  being  fo  made, 
the  fupper  was  ferved.  It  was  as  comical  as 
ffi  icking,  to  obferve  thofe  people’s  beha¬ 
viour  at  table,  both  king  and  fubjedls  making 
a  confufed  noife,all  of  them  talking  together, 
and  emptying  the  difhes  as  foonas  fet  down, 
every  one  filling  his  pockets  with  meat,  as 
well^as  his  belly  •,  efpecially  of  hams  and 
neat’s  tongues,  falling  on  all  together, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  manners,  as  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  it. 

After  having  drank  and  eat  till  they  were 
ready  to  burfl,  they  returned  afliore,  being 
again  fainted  with  feven  guns. 


New  Calabar. 

On  the  third,  the  king  returned  aboardj  to 
fee  fome  famples  of  all  our  goods,  as  he 
faid  ;  but  it  was  only  a  pretence,  for  inftead 
of  that,  he  fell  a  drinking  and  eating  all  the  * 
while,  and  returned  to  town  with  his  com¬ 
pany,  being  faluted  with  three  guns. 

The  fifth,  the  king  fent  aboard  thirty 
flaves,  men  and  women  ;  of  which  we  pick’d 
nineteen,  and  returned  him  the  reft. 

The  fixth,  the  king  came  aboard  with 
four  flaves,  which,  with  the  nineteen  others 
of  the  day  before,  made  twenty  three,  for 
which  we  paid  him  two  hundred  and  forty 
feven  bars,  three  of  the  women  having  each 
a  child.  We  allowed  him  for  twenty  four 
heads  in  fpecie,  a  hundred  and  twelve  bars, 
in  Rangoes  ten  bars,  in  beads  forty  fix  bars, 
in  copper  fifty  one  bars,  and  in  Guinea^tnffs. 
twenty  eight  bars. 

Thus  from  day  to  day,  from  this  time  to 
the  twenty  ninth  of  Auguji  following,  either 
by  means  of  our  armed  fioop  making  feveral 
voyages  to  New  Calabar  tov/n,  and  to  Dotty, 
to  pur  chafe  flaves  and  provifions  •,  and  by 
the  contradl  made  with  the  king,  and  his 
people  of  Bandy  town,  and  circumjacent 
trading  places  ;  we  had  by  degrees  aboard 
fix  hundred  and  forty  eight  flaves,  of  all 
fexes  and  ages,  including  the  fixty  five  we 
had  purchafed  at  the  Gold  Coajt,  all  very 
freffi  and  found,. very  few  exceeding  forty 
years  of  age  befides  provifions  of  yams, 
goats,  hogs,  fowls,  wood  and  water,  and 
fome  cows  and  calves.  As  for  fiffi,  this 
river  did  not  afford  us  any  great  quantity, 
which  was  a  great  lofs  to  us,  being  forced 
to  fubfift  the  fhip’s  crew  with  frelh  meat 
from  land,  at  a  great  charge,  it  being  here 
pretty  dear,  and  moll  of  our  fait  meat  being 
fpent,  and  have  but  for  three  months  more 
of  fea-bifket  left  in  the  bread-room.  Several 
of  our  failors  are  tormented  with  cholicks, 
and  fome  few  dead. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  captain 
Edwards  riding  at  Bandy  point,  in  order  to 
put  to  fea,  after  he  had  fold  us  an  anchor  of 
eleven  hundred  weight,  with  one  calk  of 
beef,  fome  deals  and  tar,  ^c.  we  fent  our 
two  mates  and  fix  men,  in  the  pinnace, 
aboard  him,  to  be  rightly  informed  of  the 
bar,  for  our  going  out  when  ready  loaded. 

Mr.  John  Grazilhier’i  voyage  from  Bandy 

to  New  Calabar  in  Rio-Real,  in  our foop. 

H  E  twenty  fecond  of  July,  I  failed  with 
a  little  cargo,  for  Calabar  town.  At 
fix  at  night  I  anchored  before  a  village  call’d 
Bandy,  fituated  in  the  north  north- weft  part 
of  the  ifle  of  the  interlopers,  where  the 
Portuguefe  ufually  trade  for  Haves.  On  the 
twenty  third,  I  let  fail  with  the  tide  of  flood, 
and  about  twelve  at  night  came  to  anchor 
in  Calabar  river,  and  fired  a  pattarero,  but 
no  man  came  from  fiiore. 


The 
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The  twenty  fourth  I  came  before  the  town 
of  Calabar,  and  fired  three  guns,  to  falute 
the  king  after  which,  I  made  him  the  ufual 
prefents  of  one  ca(l<  of  brandy,  and  a  barrel 
of  powder,  with  a  hat :  to  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  a  hat  •,  to  the  duke  of  Tork  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  *,  and  to  captain  Jan  Alkmaers 
another  piece  ;  thefe  four  being  here  the 
principal  Blacks,  who  claim  prefents,  before 
we  can  trade.  And  having  adjufted  the  price 
of  Haves  and  of  our  merchandize,  I  prefented 
them  alfo  with  a  hat,  a  firelock,  and  a  coat. 
Then  the  kingcaufed  the  permifTion  of  trade 
to  be  proclaimed  as  2.iBand^,viz.  Twelve  bars 
a  man,  nine  a  woman,  and  fix  a  boy  or  girl. 

The  twenty  fifth, I  got  fifteen  Haves  aboard 
the  Hoop,  all  young  people. 

The  twenty  fixth.  This  morning  above 
forty  great  canoes  parted  from  Calabar  up 
the  river,  to  purchafe  Haves  inland.  At  noon 
I  fent  the  Hoop  back  to  Bandy,  to  deliver 
aboard  what  Haves  I  had  bought  here,  and 
flaid  afhore  at  the  town,  to  expedl  her  re¬ 
turn  with  goods,  to  carry  on  the  trade  here 
at  the  return  of  the  canoes  from  above. 

The  twenty  feventh.  Heavy  rain  all  this 
day  :  about  nine  at  night  the  canoes  return’d 
with  a  great  number  of  Haves. 

The  twenty  eighth,  I  got  eight  Haves. 
Were  our  fhip  here.  Hie  would  get  Haves 
much  fafter  than  at  Bandy ;  the  Calabar 
Blacks  being  but  two  or  three  days  out  and 
home,  to  purchafe  them  at  inland  markets : 
whereas  t\\^  Bandy  people,lying  much  lower, 
by  the  fea-fide,  are  eight  or  ten  days  out 
and  home,  to  get  them  down. 

The  twenty  ninth,  the  Hoop  arrived,  and 
immediately  I  went  back  to  the  fhip  at  Bandy 
towards  night,  with  forty  four  Haves  ;  not- 
Vv'ithftanding  it  rained  all  the  day  and  this 
night. 

The  thirtieth,!  came  to  Foko  point,  diHant 
five  leagues  from  Calabar,  north  and  fouth. 

The  thirty  firft,  early  I  failed,  the  wind 
at  weft  fouth-weft,  and  arrived  aboard  the 
Hiip,  at  Bandy,  about  ten.  To  avoid  the 
banks  which  lie  north  of  this  point,  we 
fleer’d  eaft  for  half  a  league,  and  afterwards 
north-eaft,  coafting  the  breaking  of  the  fea 
to  windward,  in  three,  and  two  fathom  and 
a  half  at  low  water,  to  the  interlopers 
ifiand  •,  where  we  were  careful  to  avoid  a 
bank  running  out  thence  about  a  league. 
In  our  courfe  to  the  point  of  Bandy,  and 
from  it  to  the  town,  is  ten  fathom  deep  all 
along. 

The  fame  night  I  returned  to  Calabar 
in  the  Hoop,  with  a  frefh  cargo,  taking 
Mr.  Barhot  with  me  *,  and  arrived  there 
the  firft  of  Augujl  at  night. 

The  fecond  of  Auguji,  we  got  forty  three 
Haves,  and  the  fame  night  Bandy, 

leaving  Mr.  Barbot  at  Calabar  to  trade  5 
lodging  his  goods  in  king  Robert'*^  houfe. 
VoL.  V. 


The  third,  I  arrived  aboard.  Barbot. 

The  fourth,  early  I  returned  to  Calabar, 
in  company  of  a  Portugtiefe  fhip,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  at  night.  Mr.  Barbot  had  thirty 
Haves  ready,  which  I  took  in,  and  failed 
immediately  to  Bandy  on  the  fifth  early. 

The  Portuguefe  fhip  anchor’d  before  Calabar^ 

Thus  we  navigated  the  Hoop  to  and  fro, 
from  Bandy  to  Calabar,  till  we  had  our  com¬ 
pliment  of  Haves.  At  fome  trips,  when  the 
winds  were  contrary,  and  too  high,  we 
fleer’d  our  courfe  from  Bandy  to  Calabar 
through  the  channel  betwixt  the  long  narrow 
iHand  that  lies  to  weft  ward  of  the  road, 
where  there  are  fome  cottages  of  fifhermen, 
who  often  brought  us  fifh  aboard  fhip.  On 
the  north  fide  of  this  channel  (lands  a  timber 
building,  which  is  feen  as  far  off  as  the 
fhore  there.  The  beforementioned  iflandis 
much  higher  than  any  lands.  This  building 
is  like  a  barn  at  a  diftance  ;  and  about  it, 
not  very  far,  are  fome  hamlets  for  fifher¬ 
men.  Mr.  Barhot  lays,  he  once  vvas  in  chat 
barn,  and  obferved  there  twenty  five  or  thirty 
elephant’s  heads  dried,  fet  up  all  round  the 
houfe  on  boards,  which  are  the  idols  of  the 
country,  the  Blacks  reforting  thither  to  pay 
their  religious  worfhip. 

In  the  interval,  faith  Grazi’hier,  I  made 
fome  voyages  to  Dony,  as  did  Mr.  Barbot, 
in  our  long-boat  *,  at  the  fecond  of  which, 
on  the  eighth  we  came  at  night  to  Dony,  and 
caufed  my  goods  to  be  carried  to  the  king’s 
houfe,  being  a  man  about  forty  five  years  of 
age.  On  the  ninth  I  got  three  Haves,  three 
cows,  and  one  goat,  all  for  fifty  feven  bars, 
the  cows  at  eight  bars  a-piece,  and  re¬ 
turned  aboard  but  by  reafon  of  the  bad 
weather,  could  not  reach  Bandy  till  the  tenth, 
in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Barhot  arrived 
alfo,  a  little  before  me,  in  the  Hoop,  from 
Calabar,  with  thirty  (even  Haves. 

Description  of  Calabar. 

H  E  town  is  feated  in  a  marHiy  ifiand,  Barbot’^ 
often  overflow’d  by  the  river,  the 
ter  running  even  between  the  houfes,  where¬ 
of  there  are  about  three  hundred  in  a  difor- 
derly  heap.  The  king’s  is  pretty  high  and 
airy,  which  was  fome  comfort  to  me,  during 
the  time  I  ftaid  there. 

The  land  about  the  town  being  very  bar- 
ren,  the  inhabitants  fetch  all  their  fubfiftence  Blacks, 
from  the  country  lying  to  the  northward  of 
them,  called  the  Hackbous  Blacks,  a  people 
much  addidled  to  war  and  preying  on  their 
neighbours  to  the  northward,  and  are  them- 
felves  lufty  tall  men. 

In  their  territories  there  are  two  market-days 
every  week,  for  Haves  and  provifions,  which 
the  Calabar  Blacks  keep  very  regularly,  to 
fupply  themfelves  both  with  provifions  and 
Haves,  palm-oil,  palm-wine,  there  be¬ 
ing  great  plenty  of  the  laft. 


King 
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Barbot.  King  Robert  is  a  good  civil  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  king.  Every  evening  they  club  together  at  one 
Drinking,  another’s  houfes,  by  turns  j  providing  two 
or  three  jugs  of  palm-wine^  each  of  them 
containing  twelve  or  fifteen  gallons,  to 
make  merry  *,  each  perfon,  man  and  woman, 
bringing  their  own  ftool  to  fit  on.  They 
fit  round  and  drink  to  one  another  out  of 
ox’s  horns,  well  polifhed,  which  hold  a 
quart  or  more,  finging  and  roaring  all  the 
while  till  the  liquor  is  out. 

Diet.  Their  common  food  is  yams  boil’d  with 
fifhand  palm-oil,  which  they  reckon  dainty 
fare. 

Whilfi;  I  Was  at  the  town,  they  fhow’d  me 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  elephant’s  teeth, 
very  large,  but  fo  very  dear,  they  would 
have  turned  to  no  account  in  Europe. 

Llols.  Every  houfe  is  full  of  idols,  as  well  as  the 

ftreets  of  the  town.  They  call  them  Jou- 
Jou,  being  in  the  nature  of  tutelar  gods. 
Many  of  them  are  dried  heads  of  beads, 
others  made  by  the  Blacks  of  clay  and  paint¬ 
ed,  which  they  worfhip  and  make  their  of¬ 
ferings  to. 

Sacrifice.  Before  the  king  goes  aboard  a  fiiipnevvly 
come  in,  he  repairs  to  his  idol  houfe,  with 
drums  beating,  and  trumpets  founding,  all 
his  attendants  bare-headed.  There  he  makes 
abundance  of  bows  to  thofe  puppets,  beg¬ 
ging  of  them  to  make  his  voyage  profpe- 
rous  ;  and  then  facrifices  a  hen,  which  is 
tied  alive  by  one  leg  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  has  a  brafs  ring  on  the  other 
leg,  leaving  the  poor  creature  in  that  con¬ 
dition  till  it  ftarves  to  death. 

Every  time  their  fmall  fleet  of  canoes 
goes  up  for  flaves,  and  when  they  return, 
they  blow  their  horns  or  trumpets  for  joy  ; 
and  the  king  never  fails,  at  both  thofe  times, 
to  pay  his  devotions  to  his  idols,  for  their 
good  i'uccefs,  and  a  fhort  voyage. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  every  time  they 
return  home  from  hunting  or  fifhing,  offer 
facrifices  of  blood,  hearts  and  tobacco,  on 
altars  eredted  in  the  fields. 

The  Blacks  here  are  generally  inhuman, 
treacherous,  very  thievifh,  and  falfe  to  the 
moft  folemn  engagements.  I  could  ob- 
ferve  no  curiofities  there,  but  only  fome 
fhells  I  brought  to  London  with  me,  and 
their  weapons,  made  by  the  Hackhous  Blacks., 
and  fuch  other  things  which  I  have  repre- 
Plate  26.fented  in  the  cut  here  annexed. 

There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  monkeys 
and  apes  about  Calabar.,  but  not  handfome. 
They  have  alfo  blue  parrots.  The  natives 
give  three  or  four  monkeys  for  an  old  hat  or 
coat,  taking  much  pride  to  drefs  themfelves 
in  our  failors  old  rags. 

Description  of  Dony. 

Barbot’i  the  twenty  fourth  of  July  I  went  to 

journal.  V/  diftantabout  twenty  fivemiles  from 


Bandy  road^  along  the  river,  in  the  long¬ 
boat,  and  arrived  there  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  king  being  then  gone  to  Bandy- 
point  with  fome  flaves,  to  fell  to  our  people 
aboard,!  (laid  for  his  return, and  employ’d  my 
time  in  walking  about  the  town  jand  obferved 
the  country  about  it  to  be  all  overflowed, 
being  a  low  fwampy  ground,  cut  in  many 
places,  with  fmall  rivers  running  into  the 
great  one  of  Dony. 

It  has  plenty  of  cattle,  hogs  and  goats, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  palm-wine, 
which  is  their  ufual  drink.  The  cattle  is 
fmall,  efpecially  cowSi 

I  lay  that  night  in  the  king’s  houfe,  nearj^y,,^ 
his  idol-houfe,  which  they  ca.\\Joti-Jou,  and 
are  kept  there  in  a  large  prefs,  full  of  the 
fkulls  of  their  enemies  killed  in  war,  and 
others  of  bealfs  •,  befides  a  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  and  other  trafh,  fome  of  them 
moulded  with  clay,  and  painted  as  at  CW^z- 
har.  They  are  fo  fuperllitioully  bigotted, 
that  any  perfon  whatever,  who  offers  to 
touch  any  of  thofe  things  with  his  hand,  is 
furc  to  be  feverely  punillied,  and  in  danger 
of  his  life. 

Befides  thofe  idols,  they  worfhip  bulls, 
and  a  large  fort  of  lizards,  called  Gouanes 
in  the  French  Caribhee  iflands,  as  their  prime 
gods  ;  and  it  is  not  lefs  than  death  to  kill 
them. 

Mofl  of  thefe  Blacks  are  circumcifed,  and 
fhow  great  reverence  to  their  priefls  ox  Ma¬ 
rabous-,  and  whenfoever  they  kill  any  beafts 
for  their  own  eating,  they  referve  the  en¬ 
trails  for  their  idol  gods,  which  they  lay  on 
the  little  altars  eredted  in  many  places  to 
their  honour. 

On  the  twenty  fourth  the  king  returned 
home,  and  obliged  me  not  to  go  away  till 
next  day,  to  give  time  to  the  people  to 
bring  down  their  cattle  from  the  country, 
it  being  the  chief  occafion  of  my  voyage 
to  get  fome  there ;  yet  the  next  day  1 
could  get  but  three  cows,  and  three  goats, 
the  former  at  eight  bars  a-piece.  About 
noon,  on  the  twenty  fifth,  I  failed  for  Bandy 
with  thefe  cattle. 

The  king  of  Dony  is  a  very  good-mtux’d  The  king 
civil  man,  I'peaks  Portuguefe,  and  feems  to 
have  been  inftrueded  by  Romijh  priefls,  who 
are  fent  over  from  time  to  time,  from  St. 

Fome  and  Brazil.  The  firfl  time  he  came 
aboard  our  fhip,  which  was  on  the  feventh 
of  July,  we  prefented  him  with  a  hat  and 
a  firelock  ;  he  invited  us  to  traffick  at  his 
town,  and  we  promifed  to  fend  now  and 
then  fome  of  our  goods  thither. 

John  GrazilhiePs  voyage  xoDony  in  1 704.] 

Mr.  Grazilhier  told  me  he  was  once  hunt¬ 
ing  of  elephants  at  Dony,  in  the  moon-fhine, 
with  the  king,  and  above  an  hundred  5/^zry^j, 
armed  with  mufkets,  cutlaces,  lances  and 
faws,  kPc.  They  faw  feveral  elephants  come 
near  them  about  eleven  at  night,  who  were 
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going  to  the  river  to  drink,  fome  of  them 
were  monftrous  tall  and  large  j  but  the 
Negroes  durft  not  attack  any,  thole  animals 
making  fuch  a  dreadful  noife,  that  he  was 
frighted  at  it. 

elephants.  When  the  Blacks  happen  to  kill  an  ele¬ 
phant,  they  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  divide 
the  flefh  among  all  the  town’s-people,  who 
approve  of  it  as  good  food,  and  have  a  na¬ 
tural  hatred  lor  this  bulky  creature  ;  which 
does  them  much  mifchief,  Ibmetimes  entring 
their  villages,  and  overturning  twenty  or 
thirty  houfes,  and  killing  all  fuch  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  are  not  nimble  enough  to  make 
their  efcape  betimes. 

The  river  of  Bandy  fdls  into  that  of  Bony : 
the  mouth  of  this  latter  being  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  town,  difcharging  it  felf  into 
the  great  ocean.  This  town  is  divided  into 
three  parcels. 

The  town  of  Great  Bandy  is  feated  in  a  little 
idand,  much  as  that  of  Calabar,  being  a 
marlliy  fwampy  ground,  and  fomewhat 
larger,  but  like  it  in  buildings,  and  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  fame  manners,  temper  and 
religion,  lb  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay 
more  of  them  i  but  I  proceed  to  fome  general 
obfervations  concerning  the  river  of  New 
Calabar,  and  the  trade  there. 

Map  of  the  Whilft  we  Were  by  degrees  taking  in  our 

river  taken  of  daves  at  Great  Bandy,  our 

mates,  with  the  alTidance  and  advice  as  well 
of  captain  Edwards,  and  the  Portugiiefe 
mailer  that  lay  there  by  us  for  a  rime,  as  of 
fome  of  the  mod  experienced  native  pilots 
of  Bandy  town,  employed  feveral  days  in 
our  pinnace  and  canoes,  to  found  the  chan¬ 
nels,  and  depths  of  the  bar  and  banks,  that 
lie  athwart  the  river’s  mouth,  betwixt  Foko 
and  Bandy-^omt  with  all  necelfary  exadl- 
nefs  and  caution  •,  and  drew  a  map  thereof, 
and  of  the  rivers  of  New  Calabar  and  Bony, 

Plate  27.  which  is  here  annexed,  for  the  benefit  of 
fea-faring  men  trading  thither. 

Teaflin(r.  cuftoiTiary  here  for  the  king  of  Bandy 

to  treat  the  officers  of  every  trading  diip, 
at  their  firft  coming,  and  the  officers  return 
the  treat  to  the  king,  fome  days  before  they 
have  their  compliment  of  daves  and  yams 
aboard.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of 
Angufl,  we  treated  the  king,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  with  a  goat,  a  hog,  and  a 
barrel  of  punch  ;  and  that  is  an  advertifement 
to  the  Blacks  alhore,  to  pay  in  to  us  what 
they  owe  us,  or  to  furnilh  with  all  fpeed, 
what  daves  and  yams  they  have  contracted 
to  fupply  us  with,  elfe  the  king  compels 
them  to  it.  At  that  time  alfo  fuch  of  the 
natives  as  have  received  from  us  a  prefent, 
ufe  to  prefent  us,  each  with  a  boy  or  girl- 
dave  in  requital.  According  to  thiscuftom 
we  treated  the  Blacks  afhore  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Augujl,  and  invited  the  Portuguefe  mailer 
to  it,  as  alfo  the  Black  ladies  5  the  king  lend¬ 


ing  ushismufick,  to  the  noife  of  which  we  Bar  rot. 
had  a  long  diverfion  of  dances  and  Iports 
of  both  fexes,  fome  not  unpleafing  to  be¬ 
hold. 

On  the  eighteenth,  being  fair  weather, 
we  fent  the  doop  to  look  for  an  anchor, 
which  captain  Edwards  had  left  behind,  near 
the  bar,  at  his  going  outj  his  cable  having 
broke  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  found  the 
fkirts  of  the  bar,  and  fet  marks. 

On  the  nineteenth,  towards  night,  the 
doop  returned,  not  being  able  to  find  Ed¬ 
wards’s  anchor,  but  found  a  channel  pretty 
wide,  that  runs  fouth-eall,  where  there  is  no 
lefs  than  three  fathom,  and  three  and  a  half 
at  low  water,  and  not  above  two  foot  of 
fall  *,  which  rejoiced  us  very  much,  being 
near  the  time  of  our  departure. 

On  the  twenty  feconci,  we  let  fiy  our  co¬ 
lours,  and  fired  a  gun,  for  a  fignal  to  the 
Blacks,  of  our  being  near  ready  to  fail,  and 
to  haften  aboard  with  the  reft  of  the  daves, 
and  quantity  of  yams  contracted  for. 

On  the  twenty  fixth,  came  in  a  Zealand  in¬ 
terloper  of  fixteen  guns  and  forty  men,  in 
two  days  from  Prince’s  idand  laft,  with  a 
weft  fouth-weft  and  fouth-weft  by  weft 
wind  j  and  from  Zealand  in  March  before^ 
having  traded  at  the  Ivory,  and  Gold  Coajl, 
and  thence  gone  to  St.  Fome  to  fet  his  effeCls 
there  afhore  in  truft,  came  hither  to  look 
for  teeth  •,  and  thence,  was  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  traffick  along  the  coaft  of  Gabon., 

Congo,  and  Angola,  for  more  elephant’s 
teeth. 

We  got  an  anchor  of  about  deepen  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  him,  for  our  doop,  with 
hermafts,  tack-fiils,  A  high  extortion, 
if  ever  any  was  j  for  we  could  have  got  four 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  for  the  doop  at 
St. Fome:  but  necefiity  forced  us  to  comply 
to  fo  hard  a  bargain,  in  the  condition  we 
were  reduced  to,  having  but  one  only  fmall 
anchor  left  us  in  fo  tall  and  rich  a  drip. 

And  accordingly,  on  the  twenty  eighth  we 
exchanged  the  doop  lor  the  anchor,  with 
the  Zealander,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening  we 
failed  from  Bandy  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  and 
a  fouth-weft  wind,  tacking  and  working  the 
drip  down,  keeping  conftantly  near  the  fhore 
of  Bandy-Tpomt,  to  avoid  the  banks  that  lie 
weft  of  it,  on  which  arc  fome  rocks ;  and 
at  ten  at  night  we  dropped  anchor  within 
the  laid  point,  in  nine  fathom  water,  having 
jR//lo-point  weft  by  north  of  us,  and  that  of 
Bandy  at  north-eaft,  about  half  a  league 
from  land,  and  two  EnglijJo  miles  from  the 
breakings  of  the  fea,  through  which  are  fe- 
veral  padages  of  channels.  The  channel  at 
fouth-weft  and  north-eaft  of  Bandy-po\nt 
found,  there  being  fifteen' to  fixteen  foot  at 
low  water  *,  but  being  very  narrow*  it  can¬ 
not  be  well  failed  through,  unlefs  with  a 
land  wind  *,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  fuch 

arc 
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BARBoT-are  very  rare.  Wherefore  we  refolved  to 
get  out  the  next  day  through  the  channel 
that  ftretches  to  fouth-eaft  i  which  is  wide, 
and  much  more  eafy  to  fail  in  with  the 
fouth-weft  wind  now  reigning. 

On  the  twenty  ninth,  at  break  of  day,  we 
fetfail,  the  weather  fair,  and  little  wind  from 
fouth-weft,  we  tack’d  three  or  four  times 
with  the  ebb.  At  feven  in  the  morning  we. 
came  near  to  the  breaking,  the  point  of 
Bandy  then  being  at  north  north-eaft^  about 
a  mile  from  us  ;  and  Foko  point  weft 
north-weft,  founding  fix,  five,  four  and  a 
half,  then  three  and  four  and  a  half;  four, 
three  and  a  half,  and  three  fathom  and  three 
quarters.  Having  brought  Bandy-’^omt  to 
north  by  eaft,  we  got  three  and  a  quarter, 
three  and  three  quarters,  and  three  fathom 
on  the  fkirts  of  the  bar  ;  Foko-^o\nz  being 
at  weft  north-weft,  and  Bandy-^^omi  north 
by  eaft,  half  eaft,  we  found  four,  and  then 
five  fathom  water. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
high  grounds  or  bars  to  pafs  over  ;  the  firft 
is  betwixt  two  fhoals  of  a  breaking  fea, where, 
when  you  have  got  Ba?idy-^omt  at  north- 
eaft,  and  A?f(7-point  weft  north-weft,  there 
is  no  danger  at  all  to  range  the  banks  of  the 
fouth-weft  very  clofe,  the  better  to  make 
fure  the  channel ;  which  alfo  is  the  deepeft, 
for  there  you  have  four,  four  and  a  half,  and 
five  fathom.  Coafting  along  the  faid  bank  for 
fome  time,  and  having  got  the  fame  aboard, 
fteering  fouth  fouth-eaft  for  a  while,  to  wea¬ 
ther  the  breaking  fea  at  larboard  ;  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  until 
you  bring  Bandy-^omlio  bear  north  ;  then, 
in  a  very  lliort  time  you’ll  get  three  and  a 
half,  three  and  a  quarter,  three,  three 
and  a  half,  three  and  a  quarter,  three  and 
three  quarters, fffe.  for  a  mile’s  courfe.  And 
when  Bandy-^omt  bears  north,  fomewhat 
weft,  you  are  paft  the  dangers,  and  may 
boldly  fteer  fouth  by  eaft  for  a  time  ;  for  fo 
then  you’ll  come  on  three  and  a  half,  three 
and  three  quarters,  and  fomewhat  farther 
four,  five,  fix,  and  feven  fathom. 

By  this  courfe  it  is  eafy  enough  to  carry  a 
Blip  out  or  into  this  river. 

To  carry  a  fhip  in,  as  coming  from  Foko- 
point,  on  five  and  four  fathom  and  a  half,  at 
eaft  and  eaft  by  fouth  ;  and  having  brought 
Ba7idy-^yo\nt  to  bear  north,  and  Foko-^oml 
to  weft  north-weft  in  four  fathom,  if  you 
Jhave  an  ebb,  you  muft  anchor,  if  the  fhip 
draw  above  ten  foot  water :  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  flood  fail  again,  fteering  to  north 
north-weft,  which  carries  you  dire<ftly  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  banks,  ranging  that  which 
lies  at  weft  ;  the  bottom  there  being  level, 
flat,  hard  fand. 

We  were  affured  here  by  the  natives,  they 
had  never  leen  fo  tall  a  fhip,  drawing  near 
fftceen  foot  water,  get  into  their  river  :  and 


really  it  is  almoft  a  miracle  we  efcaped  fa 
well,  and  fo  narrowly  at  our  going  in,  as 
has  been  obferved  before. 

Mr.  Grazilhier^  who,  fince  his  voyage  in 
the  Albion  frigat,  has  made  three  more  thi¬ 
ther,  commander  of  Englijh  and  Dutch 
afilir’d  me  at  Southampton-^  in  1705,  that 
the  Dutch  then  made  nothing  of  fetching 
flaves  from  Calabar.,  with  Blips  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tuns  burden,  that  nation  hav¬ 
ing  now  the  greateft  trade  there  of  any  Eu- 
ropeanSi  as  well  for  flaves  as  for  elephants 
teeth  ;  and  that  by  the  knowledge  he  ha.s 
acquir’d,  by  often  failing  to  new  Calabar 
river,  he  will  carry  in  a  Blip  of  fix  hundred 
tuns,  without  any  danger,  having  found  a 
pafiage  of  between  four  and  a  half  and  five 
fathom  at  the  loweft  v/ater. 

In  Odlober  1 700,  he  fail’d  from  the  Downs. 
diredlly  to  this  river,  in  two  months  time, 
in  a  little  EngliJJo  Blip,  where  he  purchas’d 
two  hundred  flaves  at  twenty-four  and  twenty 
fix  bars  a  man,  and  proportionably  for 
woman,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
Blips,  fometimes  ten,  or  more  together,  that 
were  then  trading,  which  quite  drain’d  the 
upper  markets  ;  and  arriv’d  at  Barbadoes  in 
April  following.  He  has  fince  made  feveral 
voyages  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch^  being 
of  late  marry’d  and  fettled  in  Holland. 

In  1703,  or  1704,  the  price  of  flaves  at 
Calabar  was  twelve  bars  a  man,  and  nine  a 
woman. 

The  flaves  got  there,  fays  he,  are  gene¬ 
rally  pretty  tall  men,  but  wafhy  and  faint,  by 
reafoii  of  their  ill  food,  which  is  yams  at  beft* 
and  other  fuch  forry  provifions.  A  very 
confiderable  number  of  them  is  exported 
yearly  from  that  river,  by  the  Europeans ; 
he  having,  as  has  been  faid  above,  feen  there 
ten  Blips  at  a  time,  loading  flaves,  which 
is  the  reafon  the  price  of  them  varies  fo 
much,  being  double  fome  years  to  what  it 
is  others,  according  to  the  demand  there  is 
of  them  ;  the  natives  being  cunning  enough 
to  enhance  the  price  upon  fuch  occafions. 

He  computes  there  are  alfo  exported  from 
thence  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  tuns  of 
elephants  teeth,  all  very  fine  and  large, 
moft  by  Dutch  Blips.  - 

The  moft  current  goods  to  purchafe  flavesGo<»rfj  im 
at  New  Calabar.,  in  1704,  were  iron  bars,;<'''?^'^  J 
copper  bars,  of  which  two  forts,  a  great ; 
quantity,  efpecially  of  the  iron  ;  rangoes,  j 

beads  goosberry-colour,  large  and  fmall,  p 
Indian  nicanees,  little  brafs  bells,  three-  f 

pound  copper  bafons,  and  fome  of  two  |' 

pounds;  Guinea  ftuffs,  ox-horns  for  drink-  J 

ing  cups,  pewter  tankards  great  and  fmall  ; 
blue  linnen,  blue  long  beads,  or  pearls,  fpi-  J 
rits,  blue  perpets  a  few. 

Mr.  Grazilhier  told  me  firther,  that  in 
the  months  of  July,  Augujl,  and  fmber, 
he  obferv’d  the  breaking  of  the  fea  did  rife, 

and 
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and  pitch  from  fifteen  to  twenty  foot  high, 
all  about  the  mouth  of  New  Calabar  river, 
and  without  it,  over  the  banks  of  the  bar  j 
which  is  a  good  mark  to  all  fuch  fhips  as  de- 
fign  to  enter  it,  being  fo  fhown  the  danger. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwife  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  fix  months  of  Oblober,  November.,  (ffe. 
when  the  bar  is  cover’d  with  feven,  eight,  and 
nine  foot  water,  and  no  breaking  feen  ; 
wherefore  the  more  caution  muft  be  us’d  in 
failing  in.  He  added,  that  in  the  months  of 
Augufi  and  September,  a  man  may  get  in  his 
compliment  of  Oaves  much  fooner  than  he 
can  have  the  neceOary  quantity  of  yams,  to 
fubfift  them.  But  a  fhip  loading  Oaves 
there  in  January,  February,  when  yams 
are  very  plentiful,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done, 
is  to  take  them  in,  and  afterwards  the  Oaves. 

A  fliip  that  takes  in- five  hundred  Oaves, 
muO:  provide  above  a  hundred  thouland 
yams  ;  which  is  very  difficult,  bccaule  it  is 
hard  to  0;ow  them,  by  reafon  they  take  up 
fo  much  room  *,  and  yet  no  lefs  ought  to  be 
provided,  the  Oaves  there  being  of  fuch  a 
conftitution,  that  no  other  food  will  keep 
them  ;  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  Mandioca, 
difagreeing  with  their  ftomach  ;  fo  that  they 
ficken  and  die  apace,  as  it  happened  aboard 
the  Albion  frigat,  as  foon  as  their  yams  were 
fpent,  which  was  juft  when  it  anchor’d  at 
St.  Fame,  after  a  fortnight*s  paOTage  from 
Bandy-'poinX.,  at  Calabar.  Befides,  thofe  poor 
wretches,  the  Oaves  of  New  Calabar,  are  a 
ftrange  fort  of  brutiOi  creatures,  very  weak 
and  Oothful  *,  but  cruel  and  bloody  in  their 
temper,  always  quarrelling,  biting  and  fight¬ 
ing,  and  fometiraes  choaking  and  mur¬ 
dering  one  another,  without  any  mercy,  as 
happened  to  feveral  aboard  our  Oiip ;  and 
whofoever  carries  Oaves  from  New  Calabar 
river  to  the  IVeft- Indies,  had  need  pray  for 
a  quick  paflage,  that  they  may  arrive  there 
alive  and  in  health.  To  thatpurpofe  I  would 
advife,  fo  to  order  matters  at  Calabar,  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  proceed  diredly  to  cape 
Lope,  and  not  to  St.  Fome,  or  Princess,  ifland. 
All  the  ffiips  that  loaded  Oaves  with  the  Al¬ 
bion  frigate  at  Calabar,  loft,  fome  half,  and 
others  two  thirds  of  them,  before  they  reach’d 
Barbadoes  *,  and  fuch  as  were  then  alive,  died 
there,  as  foon  as  landed,  or  elfe  turn’d  to  a 
very  bad  market  :  which  render’d  the  fo 
hopeful  voyage  of  the  Albion  abortive,  and 
above  fixty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  loft, 
chiefly  occafion’d  by  the  want  of  proper  food 
and  water  to  fubfift  them,  as  well  as  the  ill 
management  of  the  principals  aboard. 

At  old  Calabar,  in  1698.  ' 

H  E  ffiip  Dragon  traded  there  in  April, 
*  for  two  hundred  and  twelve  Oaves,  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  the  ffiip  being  but 
a  hundred  tuns  burden  ;  a  hundred  and  two 
men,  from  forty  to  forty  eight  copper  bars 
VoL.  V. 


^^rhead;  fifty  three  women,  from  twenty  Bar Eor. 
eight  to  thirty  fix  of  the  fame  ;  forty  three 
boys,  from  twenty  to  forty  bars ;  and  four¬ 
teen  girls  from  feventeen  to  thirty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  age  and  conftitution,  for  the 
following  goods. 


Iron  bars  feven  hundred  and  feventy  one  i 
copper  bars  four  hundred  and  fifty  two  ; 
rangoes  feven  hundred  and  thirty,  beads 
five  hundred  and  forty  fix  pounds,  four 
pounds  making  a  bunch  ;  pewter  tankards 
fifty  two  ;  bafonsN®.  i.  thirty  fix  *,  N°.  2. 
twenty  fix ;  N®.  3.  forty  two  j  N^.  4.  forty 
feven ;  linen  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards; 
knives  ninety  fix  ;  brafs  bells,  N°.  i.  eight 
hundred  and  forty  one  ;  N®.  2.  fixty  two  ; 
N°.  3.  fixty  nine  ;  4,  fifty  fix.  Thefe 

goods  reduced  to  copper  bars,  as  follows. 

Copper  Bars. 

One  Bar  iron  — 

One  bunch  of  beads 

Five  rangoes  - 

One  tankard 
One  bafon,  N®.  i. 


The  other  numbers  lefs  in  proportion. 

One  yard  of  linen  - 

Six  knives  -  — — 

One  brafs  bell,  N°. 


4 

4 

4 

3 

4 


The  other  numbers  lefs  in  proportion. 


—  3 


Purple  copper  armlets,  made  at  Loanda 
de  S,  Paola,  in  Angola,  are  a  very  good  com¬ 
modity  here,  and  at  Rio  del  Rey  ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  carry  a  great  quantity  of  them. 


Paid  for  provifions  here. 

Forty  balkets  of  plantains,  fixty  copper  bars. 

Twenty  copper  bars  tb  duke  Aphrom  for 
game. 

Sixty  to  king  Robin  for  the  fame. 

Twenty  to  captain  Fbomas,  2it  Salt-Town, 
for  the  fame. 

T  wenty  to  captain  Thomas  at  the  watering- 
place,  for  the  fame. 

T wenty  to  Mettinon. 

Forty  to  king  Ebrero. 

Forty  to  king  John. 

Twenty  four  to  king  Oyo. 

Seventeen  to  William  king  Agbijherea. 

Seventeen  to  Robin  king  AgbiJJjerea. 

Twelve  to  Aphrom. 

Thirty  to  old  Robin,  at  the  watering- 
place. 


St.  Tomb. 

H  E  principal  perfon  to  be  made  ufe  of Prkes  of 
there,  101699,  to  contradb  for  Fo'vifions. 

fions,  was  one  Raphael  Lewis,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Portuguefe  merchant ;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  Albion  frigate  was  there,  all  forts 
of  provifions  were  exceffive  dear,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  very  cheap,  as  for  inftance. 

A  thoufand  ears  of  Indian  wheat  four  pieces 
of  eight,  or  four  Akies. 

Peafe  two  Akies  a  buffiel. 
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Barbot-  Farinha  da  Pao,  or  Mandioca  meal,  two 
Akies  and  a  half  a  bufhel. 

A  hundred  coco-nuts  one  Akie. 

A  middle- fized  hog,  four  Akies  ;  the 
largeft,  fix  pieces  of  eight. 

An  ox,  twelve  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  very- 
poor  one  eight. 

One  Alkier  of  beans,  one  Akie^  at  that 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  great  drought. 

The  prices  of  European  goods  were  • 

One  piece  of  fayes,  ten  Akies. 

Perpets,  four  Akies  and  a  half. 

Beads,  three  bunches  two  Akies. 

Proportionably  for  other  goods,  being 
fcarce  the  firft  coil  m  Europe. 

Note.,  That  an  Akie  of  gold  is  valued  there 
at  one  piece  of  eight. 

The  Albion  frigate  paid  the  following  du¬ 
ties  in  1699. 

To  the  governor  for  anchorage  forty  one 
Akies. 

To  the  captain  of  the  fea,  ont  Akie. 

To  Raphael  Lewis.,  for  his  commilTion, 
ten  Akies. 

In  all  fifty  two  ..rfl/Vi-. 


Paris  Gazette.,  November  g.,  1709.]  We 
have  received  advice,  that  the  fieur  Parent y 
commanding  four  frigates,  arm’d  for  pri¬ 
vateers,  after  having  taken  the  Englijh  fort 
in  Gambia  river,  in  Africa ^  and  a  fhip  loaded 
with  Black  afterwards  failed  thence  to 

the  ifland  of  St.  Forney  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  had  taken  the  town  and  the 
caftle,  defended  by  above  three  thoufand 
men  well  arm’d,  took  there  a  great  booty, 
and  carried  away  thence  fix  fhips  of  feveral 
nations,  richly  laden. 

A  N  N  O  B  o  N. 

N  1 70 1 , there  were  above  a  xhoAdiXidiBlacks  GrazlI- 
in  the  ifland,  on  the  feveral  Portuguefe^^^'t'^ 
plantations,  to  cultivate  all  manner 
Guinea  provifions,  and  breed  fmall  cattle, 
which  turns  to  a  very  good  account  to  the 
proprietor,  who  is  a  Portuguefe  lord,  that 
owns  the  ifland.  There  we  got  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  wood,  hogs,  goats,  tama¬ 
rinds,  MandiocUy  meal,  GuaiavaSy  oranges, 
lemons,  kAc.  The  ifland  produces  a  very 
great  quantity  of  cotton.  We  anchored  on 
the  north  fide  of  it. 
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Ended  the  defcription  of  the  coajls  o/GuInea 
at  Rio  de  Fernan  Vaz,  which  is  the 
greatefi  extent  of  the  coafis  properly  fo 
called^  according  to  the  mofi  common  and  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation  European  travellers^ 

who  at  moji  extend  them  no  farther  than  cape 
St.  Catherine,  fome  leagues  fouth  of  the  river 
Fernan  Vaz. 

Now  in  order  to  compleat  the  defcription  of 
the  trading  ports  and  coafis  of  the  Blacks, 
both  in  Guinea,  and  the  Lower  Ethiopia,  ad¬ 
joining  to  It^  for  the  fatisfadlion  and  heneft  of 
fea-faring  men^  and  adventurers  to  thofe  parts 
of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  principal  defign 
of  this  work  ;  /  will  add  to  the  aforefaid  de¬ 
fcription,  a  Jhort  account  of  the  coafis  of  Bm- 
mas,  Sette,  Loango,  Cacongo,  Goy,  Congo, 
and  Angola,  as  far  as  the  coafi  o/Benguella, 
or  the  kingdom  o/Butua  *,  all  thefe,  and  other 
regions  eafi  and  fouth,  being  comprehended  in 
the  Lower  Ethiopia,  or  South  Guinea, 
firetching  out  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  from  north-wefi  to  fouth-eafi,  in  a  di¬ 
re^  courfe,  from  cape  Sc.  Catherine  to  the  river 
de  Moreira,  which  is  in  ten  degrees  and  a  half 
of  fouth  latitude,  about  thirteen  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  cape  Ledo  in  Benguella# 


I  P  T  I  O  N 


H  E 


T  H  I  0  P  I  A 


E  F  A  C  E. 

JVhat  I  am  to  fay  on  this  hdad,  I  havt 
partly  colledied  out  of  Dapper,  and  partly 
from  the  maps  of  the  coafis  of  Africa,  made  by 
exprefs  order  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  in 
vthofe  reigns  the  firfi  difcoveries  of  thofe  coafis 
were  made ;  the  late  M.  d’ Ablancourt,  whilfi 
he  refided  at  the  .court  ^Portugal,  with  the 
character  of  envoy  from  the  king  of  France, 
having  found  means  to  get  exaM  copies  of  thofe 
maps,  fo  carefully  kept  by  the  aforefaid  kings  for 
their  private  ufe,  and  after  the  faid  M.  d’ A- 
blancourt*5  death  they  were  publijhed  at  Am- 
fterdam,  by  Peter  Mortier,  anno  1700.  I 
have  alfo  made  ufe  of  Carli,  Mcrolla,  de  la 
Croix,  Robbe,  duPlLffis,  and  other  modern 
travellers  and  geographers.  ‘Eo  all  this  I  have 
added  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  Congo,  in  the 
year  1700,  by  James  Barbot,  jun.  7ny  bro¬ 
ther's  fon,  fupercargo  ;  and  John  Caffeneuve, 
at  firfi  fecond,  and  afterwards  chief  mate  in 
the  Jhipthe  Don  Carlos  London.  And  for 
the  -  entertamment,  and  better  information  of 
the  readers,  I  have  thought  proper  to  fuhjoin 
a  fhort  account  of  the  inland  countries,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  from  the  aforefaid  tra¬ 
vellers  and  geographers. 
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A  Description  of 


A  Defer ipt ion  of  the  Lower  Ethiopia,  begin¬ 
ning  Weft  of  Cape  St,  Catherine. 


Barbot.  ■p  R  O  M  cape  St.  Catherine  to  Porto  de 

.  .Ma^omhd.,  or  Mujumba.,  in  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Seite.,  is  about  forty  leagues  along 
the  coaft  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and 
Sette  ri-  fouth-eaft  by  fouth.  There  being  only  two 
uer  and  rivers,  ftreaming  from  the  inland  country 
town.  Qf  Bramas.,  from  the  eaft-north-eaft  into  the 
Eihiopick  ocean,  the  firft  at  north,  being  in 
the  Baya  Comma.,  but  is  a  fmall  river  of  no 
note  j  the  other  at  the  fouth  of  it,  is  Rio 
Sette,  a  pretty  confiderable  river,  gliding 
from  a  great  way  up  the  inland,  on  whole 
banks  is  fituated  the  town  of  Sette,  fome 
fay  thirty  two  leagues,  others  only  a  day’s 
journey  from  its  mouth  i  and  is  the  principal 
town  of  that  jurifdidion,  govern’d  by  a 
woman. 

Ten  leagues  from  Sette  river,  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  lies  Cabo  Segundo  j  and  ten  leagues 
farther  fouth  of  it  again,  is  cape  A^/gfr,  on 
the  north  fide  of  Porto  Mayomba,  three  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  be¬ 
twixt  them  up  the  inland,  are  the  moun- 
Momtains  tains  of  the  Holy  Ghofi,  by  the  Portuguefe 
call’d,  Serras  do  Santo  Spirito,  which  take 
■  up  a  large  compafs  of  land;  and  beyond 
them  north,  are  large  woods,  forefts,  and 
lakes. 

This  province  of  Sette  lies  about  fixteen 
Red  wood  north  of  Porto  Mayomba,  and  yields 

‘  extraordinary  plenty  of  red  wood,  befides 
other  forts  of  timber.  Of  this  red  wood  they 
have  two  forts,  the  one  by  thofe  of  Sette 
call’d  ^lines,  which  the  Portuguefe  ufed  to 
buy,  but  not  efteem’d  in  Loango  ;  the  other 
Bs-Seffe,  being  much  heavier  and  redder, 
bears  both  a  good  price  and  reputation.  The 
root  of  this  By-Seffe,  call’d  there  Angaffy 
Aby-Seffe,  exceeds  in  hardnefs  and  deepnels 
of  colour,  which  makes  it  valu’d. 

With  this  wood  the  natives  drive  a  great 
trade,  all  along  the  coaft  from  Mujumba 
to  Angola,  dealing  very  feldom  with  any 
other  than  their  own  people  ;  being  at  firft 
brought  from  Sette,  where  the  governour 
receives  the  cuftom  of  ten  in  the  hundred. 

The  Blacks  are  here  yet  more  deceitful 
and  treacherous  than  thofe  of  Loango  ;  of 
whom  I  (hall  give  the  proper  charader  af¬ 
terwards. 

There  grows  in  the  country  great  and 
fmall  millet,  the  firft  call’d  among  them 
Maffd  Manponta,  and  the  other  Maffa  Min- 
kale.  They  have  likewife  great  plenty  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  call’d  there  Iqua  Anpotte,  and  palm- 
wine,  call’d  Malaffa,  the  trees  Mabba,  the 
nut  Imba,  and  the  pith  or  kernel  Inbotiga. 


Falfe 

Blacks. 


Froduti. 


They  have  alfo  poultry,  but  not  many  ; 
but  the  woods  afford  all  forts  of  wild  beafts. 

The  rivers  feed  many  water  elephants,  and 
divers  fifties ;  but  the  land  breeds  few  cattle, 
befides  beafts  of  prey. 

The  inhabitants  feed  upon  millet,  bana-Ftfi,^. 
nas,  and  wild  creatures. 

Their  language  has  fome  affinity  with 
that  of  Loango,  differing  only  in  fome  few 
words ;  fo  that  they  eafily  underftand  one 
another. 

They  make  wars  upon  their  neighbours, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Comma,  between  cape  de 
Lope,  and  Goby  ;  this  latter  being  a  territory 
full  of  moraffes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  all  navi¬ 
gated  by  canoes. 

The  commodities  brought  out  of  Europe,  Goods  im^ 
hither,  are,  mufkets,  powder,  bright  cop- I 
per  kettles,  white  and  brown  linnen,  and  ; 

ordinary  cloth. 

Their  arms  are  arrows,  bows,  nnd.  Weapons. 
lins,  the  firft  they  call  Infelto,  the  fecond 
Matta,  the  third  Janga  and  Zonga.  j 

In  all  other  cuftoms,  religion,  and  con-  j 

juration,  they  agree  with  thofe  of  Loango. 

The  port  of  Mayomba  lies  in  three  de- Mayoral^! 
grees  and  a  half  fouth  latitude,  as  has  been^'”'^*  | 

obferv’d,  and  north  of  Loango  and  of  Rio  j 

Comby,  bordering  weftward  on  the  fea  ; 
where  appears  a  high  black  point,  by  the 
Portuguefe  nam’d  Cabo  Negro,  black  point, 
becaufe  it  looks  black  afar  off,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  it 
very  thick. 

Next  this  cape  follows  a  road  for  fhips, 
by  ffilors  call’d  the  road  of  Majumba,  a- 
bout  lialf  a  league  in  length  ;  that  is,  from 
cape  Negro  to  the  oppofite  fouth  point, 
which  is  low,  and  overfpread  with  trees. 

Within  the  country  you  difeover  a  red 
mountain,  by  the  Blacks  call’d  Metute:  not 
far  off  a  great  fait  lake,  a  mile  broad,  out 
of  which  fome  waters  about  half  a  mile 
northward  of  Cabo  Negro  run  into  the  fea  ; 
but  the  paffages  are  fometimes  choak’d  up 
by  the  waves,  which  beat  violently  againft 
them.  I 

On  the  fhore  ftands  the  village  Majumba,  The  vH-  ■ 
built  in  one  long  row,  fo  near  the  fea,  that^'*^^* 
the  incroaching  waves  often  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  remove  behind  the  village.  On 
the  north  fide  of  this  port,  lies  a  river  full 
of  oifters,  that  pours  its  waters  into  the 
ocean,  and  has  in  its  mouth,  at  moft  not 
above  fix,  fometimes  but  three  or  four  foot 
water ;  yet  farther  in,  is  of  a  confiderable 
bignefs,  breadth,  depth  and  length,  ex¬ 
tending 
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tending  at  leaft  fifteen  miles  up  the  land,  to 
the  great  help  and  conveniency  of  thofe  that 
fetch  red-wood,  which  otherwife,  they  mufl: 
carry  much  farther  whereas  now  they  bring 
it  in  canoes  down  the  faid  river. 

The  country  about  Majumba^  is  barren 
as  to  grain,  but  abounds  in  bananas,  call’d 
there  Bittehe^  and  Makondo,  of  which  they 
make  bread  ;  there  is  alfo  abundance  of 
palm-wine,  and  the  rivers  have  plenty  of 
fifh. 

Here  is  no  peculiar  prince,*  but  one  of 
the  counfellors  of  ftate  to  the  king  of  Lo- 
ango,  call’d  Mam-bonne^  deputy  of  Loan- 
girt^  who  governs  the  country  for  him  be¬ 
ing  only  accountable  to  the  king  for  the 
red-wood,  brought  down  by  the  river  from 
Sette^  which  pays  him  ten  in  the  hundred, 
as  has  been  obferv’d. 

The  inhabitants  drive  a  trade  of  this  red¬ 
wood,  which  they  call  TakoeU  to  Goy^  north 
of  Rio  Zair^  to  barter  it  for  Simbo  cloth,  as 
fhall  be  hereafter  declar’d. 

The  women  of  this  country  fifh  for  oifters, 
in  the  abovemention’d  river,  north  of  Ma- 
jumha^  fetching  them  up  in  great  trays  from 
smoak-  the  bottom  ;  then  opening  and  fmoaking 
them,  they  will  keep  them  good  for  fome 
oijitrs,  months.  Thefe  fmoak’d  oifters,  as  all  other 
fifh  or  flelh  fo  fmoak’d,  they  call  here  Bar¬ 
bette. 

Somewhat  to  the  fouthward  of  Mojumba., 
is  a  bay  by  the  Portitguefe  named  Enfeada 
de  Alvaro  Martins.,  and  fome  leagues  farther 
again  fouth,  another,  by  the  fame  call’d 
Angra  do  Tndio,  having  a  cape  at  fouth, 
from  which  ftretches  off  to  fea  a  bank, 
call’d  Baixos  do  Tndio ;  and  fome  leagues 
fouth  of  this  again,  is  a  river,  named  by 
the  Portuguefe  Rio  das  Montas,  near  to 
which,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Majumba,  lies  the  point  call’d  Eluilongo  or 
Sellage,  the  name  of  the  next  village.  This 
trad  of  land  appears  to  fhips  at  fea,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  fouthward,  with  two  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman’s  breads, 
and  thence  call’d  by  the  natives  ^lanny, 
and  by  the  Portuguefe  Afduas  Montas. 

T wo  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  thefe  two 
Quila  ri-  mountains,  glides  into  the  Atlantick  the  ri- 
ver  ^ila  or  Loango,  abounding  in  fifli,  pre¬ 
cipitating  it  felf  with  a  ftrong  water-fall  into 
the  fea,  and  over  againft  its  mouth  fome- 
what  off  to  fea,  lies  an  ifland. 

The  European  goods  fit  for  the  trade  of 
this  trad  of  land,  are  the  very  fame  as 
before  mention’d,  brought  to  the  coafl  of 
Sette. 

Far  inland  lies  the  country  of  Lingo  or 
Dingo  Dingy,  which  borders  on  the  kingdoms  of 
comity.  and  Vanquy  \  a  large  country  full 

of  towns  and  villages,  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Loango,  yet  has  its  peculiar  lords,  who 
rule  by  fuccefiion. 

V  o  L.  V. 


Ethiopia. 

Defeription  of  the  Kingdom  of  L  o  a  n  g  o.  Ba^bot. 
Omewhat  fouth  of  Eluila,  about  a  league 
from  the  Ihore,  lies  the  great  town  of^°^"g° 
Loango,  the  metropolis  and  imperial  court^^^-^' 
of  this  kingdom,  in  four  degrees  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes  of  fouth  latitude:  the  natives  now  call 
it  Barra  Loangiri,  and  Boary  or  Bury  was 
the  ancient  name  they  call’d  it  by. 

The  ground-plat  of  it  takes  as  much  in 
compafs,  as  our  famous  city  o^York  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  much  more  widely  built-,  it 
has  large,  ftrait  and  broad  ftreets  *,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  take  great  care,  that  no  grafs 
grow,  nor  foil  lie  in  them  :  they  are  very 
regular  and  neatly  planted  with  palmetto- 
trees,  bananas  and  bakoros,  which  ftand  in 
a  line.  Some  of  thofe  trees  are  alfo  behind 
the  houfes,  and  Ibmetimes  quite  round 
them,  and  thus  ferve  both  for  fhelter  and 
ornament. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  the  city  is  a  great  market-  Tho  Vmg'i 
place,  and  on  one  fide  of  it  the  king’s  court, 
furroLinded  with  a  hedge  of  palm-trees,  con¬ 
taining  in  circuit  as  much  ground  as  fome 
ordinary  towns,  beautify’d  with  many  houfes 
for  his  women,  of  which  he  is  reported  to 
keep  feven  thoufand,  that  live  fix  or  eight 
together,  not  daring  to  ftir  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  ftation,  without  the  king’s  leave  or 
the  overfeer’s,  who  keeps  a  diligent  and 
jealous  eye  over  them. 

The  houfes  are  built  with  two  gable-ends,  Hewye.?. 
and  a  Hoping,  roof,  which  refts  on  long 
thick  pofts,  that  lie  upon  ftays  about  two 
or  three  fathom  high ;  the  breadth,  length, 
and  heighth  of  them  near  alike,  that  they 
may  ftand  in  equal  and  uniform  diftances  ; 
and  within,  they  have  fometimes  two  or 
three  rooms  or  chambers,  apart ;  in  one  ot 
which  they  keep  their  riches,  and  that  has 
a  door  at  the  hinder  end,  lock’d  up  with  a 
double  lock  ;  fome  have  round  about,  a 
fence  of  palm-boughs  plafh’d  •,  others  of 
bulruHies  wreath’d  •,  fome  make  Lebonge  or 
wickers  braided  together,  which  inclofe  fix, 
eight,  or  more  houfes  *,  and  they  dwell  in 
them  as  in  a  precinft,  being  to  each  other 
very  trufty,  and  in  all  accidents  helpful. 

Their  houfhold  ftuff  confifts  chiefly  in  furniture. 
pots,  calibaflaes,  wooden  trays,  mats,  a 
block  whereon  they  put  their  caps ;  fome 
fmall  and  great  baikets  of  a  neat  fafhion, 
into  which  they  put  their  clothes,  and  other 
trifling  things. 

The  kingdom  of  Loango,  formerly  call’d 
Bramas,  according  to  Pigafet,  and  other  geo¬ 
graphers,  begins  below  cape  St.  Catherine 
before  mention’d,  and  extends  fouthward  to  Extent  of 
the  fmall  river  Loango  ox  Loui fa,  in  fix  dt- the  klng- 
greesof  fouth  latitude,  by  which  it  is  divided 
from  that  of  Cakongo,  On  the  weft  it  is 
wafh’d  by  the  Ethiopictfc^.,  and  borders  at 
eaft,  on  the  country  of  Pornbo,  about  a 
hundred  leagues  from  Loango.  Samuel 
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Bruno  fets  down  for  its  boundaries,  in  the 
fouth  the  river  Zmr  or  Congo  and  in  the 
eaft,  the  people  Amhois  and  Anxikos.i  who 
are  man-eaters. 

This  kingdom  contains  many  provinces, 
among  which,  the  four  chiefeftare  Loangirf 
Loangomongo.,  Chilongo.,  and  Piri. 

Loangiri.  Loangiri  has  the  advantage  of  many  fmall 
rivers,  to  water  and  refrefh  the  foil,  and 
by  that  means  is  very  fruitful,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  full  of  people.  The  inhabitants  fubfift 
by  fifliing,  weaving,  and  the  wars. 

Loangomongo  is  a  large  and  hilly  country, 
abounding  in  cattle  and  palmetto-trees  ;  fo 
that  palm-oil  may  be  had  cheap. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  weavers  or 
merchants.  From  this  province  the  kings  of 
Loango  drew  their  original  *,  yet  time  and 
the  viciflitude  of  affairs  had  almoft  excluded 
them  from  it:  but  at  laft  having  frefh  infor¬ 
mations,  and  finding  themfelves  more  po¬ 
tent  in  arms,  they  invaded  it,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  their  fubjedion. 

Chilongo  exceeds  all  the  others  in  bignefs, 
being  alfo  very  populous,  in  fome  places 
mountainous,  and  in  others,  carpeted  with 
verdant  and  delightful  plains  and  valleys. 
The  people  naturally  rude  and  clownifh  j 
but  have  great  ftore  of  elephants  teeth. 

Piri  lies  plain  and  even,  full  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  well  ftor’d  with  fruits  and  woods,  and 
flock’d  with  great  abundance  of  cattle,  be- 
fides  innumerable  poultry. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  quiet  people,  averfe 
from  wars,  and  for  their  carriage  well  be- 
lov’d  by  their  king,  and  furpaffing  all  their 
neighbours  in  rich  commodities  j  yet  their 
chief  maintenance  drawn  from  pafturage 
and  hunting. 

Loango.,  according  to  the  befi;  information 
the  Europeans  can  draw  from  the  ancientefl, 
and  moil  experienc’d  Blacks^  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  divers  territories,  as  Majiitnha., 
Chilongo.,  Piri,  JVanft,  and  Loango,  each 
inhabited  by  feveral  people,  and  ruled  by  a 
particular  governor-,  who,  at  pleafure,  warr’d 
upon  his  neighbours. 

In  antienter  times  the  natives  were  all 
wild,  and  man-eaters,  as  flill  the  Jagos  are, 
who  dwell  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth-eafl. 
They  ufed  bananas  forbread,  and  fed  on  wild 
beafts,  hunting  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  bucks,  and  fuch  like  *,  andfifhing  in 
the  rivers  and  the  fea.  Thefe  countries, 
through  the  private  feuds  among  the  go¬ 
vernors,  were  fubdued  by  Mani  Loango, 
who  boafled  his  extraction  from  Lerri  in  Ka- 
kongo,  and  politickly  made  leagues  with 
fome,  by  their  joint  force  conquering  others, 
and  then  pick’d  quarrels  with  the  reft  ;  but 
had  much  trouble  with  Mani  kPanfa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  again  with  Mani  Piri,  and  Mani- 
Chilongo  ’,  by  whom  he  was  twice  beaten. 
But  by  his  great  power  they  were  at  laft 
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made  his  vaffals ;  upon  which,  Mani  Ma- 
jumha  fubmitted  himfelf :  after  whofe  ex¬ 
ample,  all  the  places  lying  northwards,  as 
Locke,  Seere  or  Sette,  yielded  to  him. 

Mani  Loango,  thus  triumphant,  divided  3:^^ /t/Z 
thefe  countries  among  his  chief  counfellors 
of  truft,  and  committing  the  care  of  his 
own  to  a  deputy,  went  and  liv’d  in  Piri  : 
but  the  place  he  firft  pitch’d  on,  not  pleafing 
him,  -whether  for  its  mountainoufnefs,  or 
that  it  lay  too  far  from  the  water,  he  went 
thence,  and  fettled  in  a  place',  where  to  this 
prefent  the  kings  of  Loango  keep  their  court, 
the  name  whereof  is  Banzat  Loangiri,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Loango  ;  but  the  Blacks  call  it  Boary, 
as  has  been  obferv’d,  being  fituate  in  apart 
of  Piri. 

The  inhabitants  of  Piri  were  call’d  Moii- 
vijfer,  or  Mouviri,  a  compound  word  of 
Moutfie  and  Pin;  Moutfie  fignifying  people  : 
fo  Moutfie  Piri  fignifies  people  of  Piri  ; 
and  for  brevity,  pronounced  Mouviri.  So 
likewife,  Loangiri  is  the  contraction  of  Lo¬ 
ango  and  Piri,  whichjoin’d  together,  makes 
Loango-piri,  and  for  quicknefs  of  fpeech, 
Loangiri. 

The  better  to  feenre  his  new-gotten  domi¬ 
nions,  Mani  Loango  fettled  his  brothers  and 
fifters  in  the  greateft  cities  or  towns  about 
him,  viz.  in  Cape,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
over  whatever  might  threaten  danger  from 
above  ;  and  in  Bocke,  Chilongo,  and  Salaly, 
to  fupervife  and  prevent  any  fudden  attempt 
from  below. 

The  chiefeft  towns  of  Loango,  are  Cape, 
the  refidence  of  the  king’s  fifters,  Loango  his^^”’”^' 
own,  Congo,  Piri,  two  Chilongos,  Jamha, 

Cotie,  Seny,  Gonmo,  Lanzy.  The  chief 
villages  lie  a  day’s,  or  a  day  and  half’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Loango,  befides  many  fmall  ones 
farther  in  the  country  ;  as  Jamba,  Congo, 

Cayt,  Bocke,  Piri,  Cotie,  and  the  Chilongos. 

The  country  of  Loango  affords  Majfa-’^^Anci. 
Mamponta  or  great  millet,  Maffa  Minkale 
or  little  millet  and  red  millet,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  tares :  alfo  potatoes,  call’d 
Limhale,  Ampaita,  ^akovens,  Injam7ns,  with 
Imbale,  Emtogifto  or  ginger,  and  other 
ftrange  fruits,  as  Goebes,  Mandonyns,  or 
Dongo  and  Fonfi ;  and  fome  herbs,  the  chief 
of  which  they  account  Infanfy,  bitter  of  tafte; 

Imboa,  and  Infua,  purflain,  and  wild  fe¬ 
verfew.  They  have  alfo  Malanga,  or  pom- 
pions  ;  Mampet,  or  fugar- canes  ;  Mihenga, 
a  juicy  fruit ;  and  Maye  Monola,  or  tobacco. 

Grain  of  paradife,  or  Malaguette,  by  them 
called  Indonga  Anpota  ;  but  in  no  quantity, 
becaufe  neither  fown  nor  planted.  Alfo  a- 
bundance  of  Bdnanas  and  Mandioca  or  Fa- 
rinha  de  Pao,  of  which  they  make  bread. 

Of  the  leaves  of  Majaera,  they  make  a 
pretty  relifliing  food,  dreffing  it  with 
fmoak’d  fifh,  palm-oil,  fait,  and  Achy,  or 
Brazil  pepper  ;  but  their  common  food  is 

londy. 


the  Lower 

FonA'^^  or  made  of  the  flour  of  millet. 

There  are  calabaflies,  or  gourds,  which 
when  ripe  they  dry,  and  make  diflies  for 
feveral  ufes.  They  have  Kola,  whofe  leaf 
is  aromatick,  Caffla  Fijiula  or  Pipe-Cajfta, 
which  ferves  them  in  their  witchcrafts,  ^c. 
but  few  oranges,  lemons  and  cocoa-nuts,  as 
not  valuing  them.  Cotton,  as  well  as  .Sr <2- 
zil  pepper,  grows  wild.  Their  fields  pro- 
GfAtn.  duce  great  wheat,  or  Gabha,  growing  under 
the  earth  :  a  fecond  fort  of  grain,  about  as 
large  as  horfe-beans,  grows  on  trees  eight 
or  nine  foot  high  in  cods,  which  is  eaten 
with  Enganga  ;  and  a  third  fort,  like  a  little 
bean,  grows  along  the  earth,  in  rows  of 
white  cods,  refembling  French  beans.  They 
have  two  other  forts,  accounted  fo  choice  a 
dainty,  that  they  are  efteemed  food  only  for 
the  rich  *,  one  of  them  refembling  our  gar¬ 
den-beans,  the  other  Fiirky  beans,  both 
white,^  but  fomewhat  different  in  lhape.  All 
thefe  truits  continue  the  whole  year  through-' 
out,  except  between  Majumba,  and  cape 
Lope  Gonjalez  ;  whofe  inhabitants  ufe  ba¬ 
nanas  inftead  of  bread,  and  filh  for  other 
provifion. 

Matombe-  Matombe^lrtts  grow  numeroufly  j  but 
trees,  yet  exceeded  by  the  vafl:  multitude  of  palm- 
trees.  Thefe  Mato77ib es  di^oxd  firft  good  wine, 
which  they  drink  inftead  of  that  of  palm, 
but  not  fo  ftrong  ;  the  branches  make  raf¬ 
ters,  and  laths  for  houfes,  and  couches  to 
fleep  on  ;  the  leaves  are  ufed  inftead  of  tiles, 
and  fence  oft' the  greateft  rains. 

Q^rments.  All  the  garments  worn  in  Loafigo,  are 
made  of  thefe  leaves,  which  they  ufe  inftead 
of  money,  having  no  fort  of  metal  coin’d: 
but  becaufe  the  AlatombeAtivts  are  not  fo 
ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  palm,  the  cloths  made 
thereof  are  in  lefs  efteem,  and  feldom  us’d 
but  by  the  Jagos. 

Their  manur’d  ground  is  fo  fertile,  that 
it  affords  three  crops,  viz.  fmall  millet, 
little  beans,  and  V/igge,  which  is  fown  with 
millet  as  rape  with  us.  They  do  not  plow 
the  land,  but  break  it  up  with  an  inftru- 
ment  like  a  hoe,  or  rather  a  malon’s  trowel, 
only  broader  and  hollower.  Some  have 
their  lands,  one,  two,  or  three  miles ;  others 
a  day  or  two  s  journey  from  their  dwellings, 
whither  they  go  at  feed-time,  and  remain 
with  their  families,  till  they  have  fow’d 
j  them,  and  then  return  to  their  habitations 

I  again. 

risani  Hogs,  flieep,  goats,  cows,  and  all  forts 
*Jii.  of  fowls,  breed  more  plentifully  here  than 
in  any  other  place  on  the  coafts  of  Congo  and 
Angola. 

The  inhabitants  are  ftrong-limb’d,  large 
of  ftature,  and  decent  in  behaviour,  com- 
■^i'ves.  monly  jealous  of  their  wives,  yet  themfelves 
wanton  and  unchafte  ;  covetous  and  greedy 
to  attain  riches,  but  generous  and  free-hearted 
one  to  another;  very  much  addided  to 
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drinking  of  palm-wine,  yet  flighting  our  Barbot; 
European  wine  ;  no  zealots  in  matter  of  re- 
ligion,  yet  extremely  fuperftitious. 

The  men  wear  long  garments,  reaching 
from  their  middle  down  to  their  feet,  and 
below  border’d  with  fringe,  but  leave  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  naked  :  the  ftuffs 
whereof  they  are  made,  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  four  forts,  one  of  which  none  may  wear 
but  the  king,  and  thofe  he  permits  out  of 
Angular  favour,  or  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

They  are  call’d  fometimes  Libongo,  other- 
whiles  Bondo,  which  no  weavers  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  fell,  upon  pain  of  death.  There  are 
two  other  forts  ufually  fold,  the  beft  call’d 
Kmbes,  being  a  habit  for  the  greateft  no¬ 
blemen,  made  very  fine,  and  with  curious 
workmanfhip,  flower’d,  and  beautify’d  with 
exquifite  imagery,  each  cloth  holding  about 
two  fpans  and  a  half  fquare,  which  a  wea¬ 
ver  with  his  greateft  diligence  may  well 
Ipend  fifteen  or  fixteen  days  in  working  to 
finifti  it.  The  fecond  fort  call’d  Sokka^xivt 
lefs  by  one  half  than  the  Kimbes ;  yet  many 
who  have  not  much  handled  their  work, 
would  eafily  miftake  the  one  for  the  other  ; 
for  both  are  high  and  cut  work,  with  ima- 
ges  or  figures  on  them,  but  the  turn’d  fide 
gives  the  diftindion,  by  the  coarfenefs  or 
finenefs  ;  fix  of  the  foremention’d  pieces 
make  a  garment,  which  they  know  how  to 
colour,  red,  black  or  green. 

The  two  other  forts  of  clothes  are  for  the 
common  people^  being  plain  without  ima¬ 
ges  or  figures,  yet  have  their  diftindions ; 
one  being  clofer  and  firmer  wrought  than 
the  other.  Thefe  are  often  flafh’d  or  pink’d 
from  the  middle  to  the  knees,  as  old  fa- 
ftiion’d  Spanijh  breeches  were  wont,  with 
fmall  and  great  cuts. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  wear  a  fur-ikm  Furs  u/e4. 
over  his  clothes,  right  before  his  privi¬ 
ties,  viz.  of  a  tame  cat,  otter,  cat  of  moun¬ 
tain,  great  wood  or  wild-cat ;  or  of  an  A/t- 
gali  or  civet-cat,  with  whofe  civet  they 
lometimes  anoint  themfelves;  befides  thefe, 
they  have  very  fair  fpeckled  fkins,  call’d 
Enkiny,  of  high  price  among  them,  which 
none  may  wear  but  the  king  and  his  pecu- 
liar  favourites. 

Some  of  thofe  of  high  rank  when  they 
travel,  wear  fix  or  eight  fkins  for  garments ; 
others,  as  the  king  and  his  greateft  nobility, 
caufe  five  or  fix  fkins  to  be  few’d  together, 
interlac’d  with  many  white  and  black  fpeck¬ 
led  tails,  of  the  foremention’d  E^tkiny. 

In  the  midft  of  the  fkin,  they  commonly 
fix  round  tufts,  made  of  the  aforefaid  fur, 
and  white  and  black  parrots  feathers  ;  and 
at  the  edge,  elephant  hair,  fpread  round  in 
winding  trails.  Every  one  alfo  wears  a  firing 
about  his  middle,  made  of  the  peeling  of 
MatQmbe-\t2cvts,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  one  call’d  Poes-anana,  and  the  other 
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Poes-anpona  *,  with  which  they  tye  their 
clothes  fail. 

Befides,  they  have  two  girdles  one  above 
another,  that  is,  one  o!  fine  red  or  black 
cloth  fiightly  embroider’d  in  three  or  four 
places  ^  the  other  of  yarn  wrought  in  flow¬ 
ers,  and  faften’d  together  before  with  dou¬ 
ble  firings,  call’d  Pondes,  Thefe  girdles  are 
commonly  three  or  four  inches  broad*,  where¬ 
fore  the  cloths  fent  thither  out  of  Europre.^ 
with  broad  liils,  ferve  to  be  embroider’d 
and  quill’d  to  make  fuch  girdles. 

Some  wear  girdles  of  bulrufiies,  and  young 
palm-branches,  others  of  peelings  of  a  tree 
call’d  Cotta  \  and  in  other  places  Emfande., 
which  they  weave  and  plait  together.  OF 
the  fame  peelings  they  make  match  for 
guns,  which  ftands  the  Portuguefe  in  good 
ftead. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  girdle  they 
fet  feveral  forts  of  ornaments,  and  about 
their  necks  white  and  black  beads  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  call  Infimha  Frotta.,  but  the  former 
bears  the  greateft  value. 

Others  wear  triangular  breaft-chains, 
brought  thither  out  of  Europe^  and  by  them 
named  Panpanpane ;  fome  ivory  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces,  and  fome  forts  of  flatfcollops,  which 
they  polifh  very  fmooth  and  round,  and 
wear  them  ftrung  like  neck- laces. 

On  their  naked  legs  they  put  brafs,  cop¬ 
per,  or  iron  rings,  about  the  bignels  of  the 
fmall  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  elfe  trim 
them  with  black  and  white  beads. 

On  their  arms  they  wear  many  rings  of 
feveral  fafhions,  and  light;  which  they 
temper  in  the  forging,  with  palm  oil. 

Over  their  flaoulder  they  hang  a  fack,  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  few’d 
together,  only  a  little  opening  left  to  put 
in  the  hand.  On  their  head  they  have  an 
artificial  cap,  made  to  fit  clofe  ;  and  in 
their  hands,  either  a  great  knife,  bow  and 
arrows,  or  a  fword,  for  they  never  go  with¬ 
out  arms. 

The  womens  clothes  which  come  a  little 
below  their  knees,  are  made  of  the  fame  as 
the  mens ;  over  which  they  fometimes  put 
a  fine  European  ftuff  or  linen,  but  without 
any  girdles :  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  head  remains  always  naked  and 
bare,  but  on  their  arms,  legs  and  necks, 
many  rings,  beads  and  other  toys.  They 
muft  go  always  with  their  heads  uncover’d, 
and  wear  four  or  five  cloths  of  Kmhi^  or 
Libongo,  few’d  together,  beneath  their  waift, 
before  the  belly,  inftead  of  a  girdle. 

Their  ufual  diet  is  frefh  and  fmoak’d  fifii, 
efpecially  pilchards,  which  they  take  with 
a  hook,  and  boil  with  herbs  and  Achy  or 
Brazil  pepper.  People  of  quality,  eat  with 
their  fifh  fome  Majjanga.,  or  fmall  millet, 
firft  bruifed  with  a  pefile,  then  boil’d  with 
water,  and  fo  kneaded  together. 


They  fwear  by  the  king,  Ipeaking  thefe  <^i^ths, 
words,  Fyga  tnani  Lovango  *,  but  the  high- 
eft  oath  is  the  drinking  of  Bondes  root,  and 
never  ufed  but  when  fomething  is  prefentiy 
to  be  undertaken  or  perform’d. 

This  Bondes  is  only  the  root  of  a  tree,  Superjliti- 
a  rulTet  colour,  very  bitter,  and  aftringent,  drink. 
and  as  they  fay,  has  by  enchantment  of  the 
Ganga,  or  conjurer,  a  perfedl  power  and 
vertue  given  it.  They  fcrape  the  root  with 
a  knife,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  of  water,  of 
which  the  accufed  perfon  takes  about  a  pint 
and  a  half,  adminiftred  by  fome  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  for  which  this  Bsnde  drink  is  made 
ufe  ol,  in  all  cafualties  or  mifhaps  *,  for 
they  believe  nothing  befals  them  by  chance, 
but  ftiffly  maintain  Ibme  enemy  has  by  his 
Moquiftes  or  forceries,  brought  it  upon  them. 

I  fliall  inftance  only  thefe  few  examples  :  \fExtrava~ 
a  man  be  kill’d  in  a  wood  or  by  the  way,-^^”^ 
by  a  tyger,  or  wolf,  they  firmly  believe 
and  fay,  the  tyger  was  a  Dakkin,  that  is,  a 
forcerer  or  witch,  who  had  by  the  MoquiJteSy 
or  charms,  chang’d  himfelf  into  luch  a 
beaft  *,  and  whofoever  fhould  endeavour  to 
perfuade  them  to  think  otherwife,  would 
be  laugh’d  at,  and  taken  for  a  fool.  So  if 
any  man’s  houfe  or  goods  happen  to  be 
burnt,  they  fay  one  or  other  of  the  MoquF 
ftes  has  fet  them  on  fire  *,  or  if  at  any  time 
they  have  a  more  than  ufual  drought,  they 
fay  fome  Moquifie  has  not  his  defire,  and 
therefore  keeps  back  the  rain;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ufe  the  Bonde  drink  to  enquire  or 
find  out  who  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  weighty  or  cri¬ 
minal  matter,  either  of  forcery  or  theft,  be 
laid  to  any  one’s  charge,  and  it  cannot  be 
afcertain’d  by  the  oracle  of  Ganga.,  or  their 
conjurer,  they  forthwith  condemn  the  fuf- 
pedfed  perfon  to  drink  of  the  Bonde  diVvEk. 

The  mariner  how  it  is  adminiftred,  is  tedious 
to  relate,  therefore  I  forbear  mentioning  it  ; 
but  muft  fay,  the  Bonde  givers  often  ufe 
much  juggling  and  impofture :  for  tho’  iht  Corrupt  : 
perfon  accus’d  be  not  guilty,  they  will 
their  forcery  make  him  fall ;  if  either  the 
people  hate  him,  or  the  accufers  are  great ; 
or  if  a  rich  perfon  is  guilty,  he  may  ea- 
fily  by  bribes  and  gifts,  be  declar’d  inno-  | 

cent ;  but  the  poor  are  fure  of  death,  for  >. 

then  their  accufers  bring  them  naked,  their  i; 
caps  and  clothes  being  for  the  mafter  of  the  J 

Bonde.,  before  the  king’s  court,  where  they  | 
receive  fentence  of  death,  to  be  hew’d  in  ^ 
pieces.  ■ 

The  women  do  all  the  fervile  works  ;  for  ^ 

they  break  the  ground,  fow  and  reap,  pluck  ' 

up  the  millet,  beat  it  into  meal,  boil  it,  j 

and  give  it  to  their  hufbands  to  eat,  who  ' 

take  care  for  nothing  but  drink.  Much 

after 
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n^ter  the  fame  manner,  the  natives  of  Vir- 
gima  leave  to  their  wives  the  whole  care  of 
weaving,  fowing,  reaping  and  planting, 
whilh  they  employ  themfelves  in  hunting 
and  ii filing. 

Wivfs  Wiien  the  hufband  eats,  the  wife  fits  far 
^nvts.  qJY  ^1^4  lakes  the  leavings  ;  and  they  are  fo 
fl  vifiily  iubject  to  their  hufoands,  that 
they  dare  not  fpeak  to  them,  but  on  their 
bare  knees  *,  and  when  they  meet  them,  to 
fhow  their  fubmifiaon,  muft  creep  upon  their 
hands.  They  colour  their  whole  bodies 
with  ’T’akoel  wood  ground  upon  ftones,  and 
fo  made  fit  for  painting. 

Trades.  There  are  many  handicrafts  among  them, 
as  weavers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  cap  makers, 
potters,  bead-makers,  vintners  or  tapfters, 
filhermen,  canoe-makers,  merchants,  and 
other  traders. 

They  make  a  kind  of  hemp,  taken  out  of 
the  peel’d  leaves  of  the  trees,  about 

three  quarters  of  a  yard  fquare.  This  hemp 
is  of  two  forts,  the  one  call’d  Poefana,  fit 
only  for  coarfe  cloth  •,  and  the  other,  Poe- 
fanipama^  for  finer :  they  have  a  peculiar 
way  to  beat  this  hemp,  and  to  fpin  it. 

The  Portugiiefe  buy  abundance  of  thefe 
cloths,  and  carry  them  to  Loango  St.  Paolo., 
where  they  are  ufed  inltead  of  money  :  for 
in  that  place,  they  are  the  ftandard  to  va¬ 
lue  all  commodities  by.  Every  cloth  call’d 
by  the  Portuguefe  Pam  Samho,  and  by  the 
natives  Motlole  Vierry,  confifts  of  four 
Cloth  for  pkces  ftitch’d  together,  called  hibonges  ; 
morsey.  feventeen  fuch  are  valued  at  one  piece  ol 
flezy  ticking-,  and  every  pound  of  ivory, 
bears  the  price  of  five  Libonges. 

In  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  Loango, 
inftead  of  money,  ufe  flight-wove  cloths 
made  of  the  leaves  of  Matomhe-U'tts,,  every 
cloth  confiding  of  four  pieces,  each  of  about 
a  fpan  and  a  half  fquare,  of  which  one  is 
worth  a  penny  but  of  late  thefe  cloths  are 
fallen  low,  and  confcquently  little  ufed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ereding  of  the  Dutch  IVeJi -India 
company,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  allow’d  to  trade  here, 
the  Hollanders  exchang’d  copper,  ivory,  and 
other  African  goods  for  thofe  handker¬ 
chiefs,  which  enhanced  the  price  thereof ; 
at  prefent,  as  the  Dutch  do  not  fupply 
thofe  people,  they  are  extraordinarily  low- 
]  er’d,  or  fallen. 

j  Moft  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 

confifts  in  fiaves  for  what  other  wealth 
they  have,  is  lavifh’d  profufely  in  idle 
expences. 

The  commodities  brought  out  of  this 
country  by  the  Whites,  are  elephants  teeth, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  things ; 
but  the  metals  are  gotten  with  great  labour 
by  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  of  the  great  dif- 
tance  of  the  mines.  Moft  of  the  copper  is 
brought  from  Sandy,  not  far  from  AbiJJinia, 
or  the  empire  of  PreJler-John, 

You  V. 


Towards  September,  many  fmiths  refijrt daRi or. 
to  from  fevcral  countries,  to  melt  cop- 
per;  who  continue  there  till  May,  and  fhm 
depart,  becaufe  of  the  approaching  dry  fea-  of  the 
fon :  but  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  inha-  Country. 
bitants,  this  copper  is  much  debas’d,  becaufe 
they  melt  all  metals  one  among  another  ; 
to  prevent  which,  fome  have  been  fent  where 
the  mines  are,  to  teach  them  to  diftinguifh 
and  feparate  the  metals  ;  but  they  would 
never  permit  them  to  do  any  thing,  or 
be  perfuaded  to  alter  their  own  ignorant 
method. 

The  Europeans  export  alfo  from  this 
country  elephants  tails,  which  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  buy  and  carry  to  Loanda  de  St.  Paolo, 
where  they  prove  very  good  and  rich  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  that  is,  an  hundred  hairs  put  to¬ 
gether,  they  value  at  a  thoufand  Reis,  or 
fix  fiiillings.  This  hair  the  Blacks  braid 
very  finely,  arid  wear  about  their  necks  ; 
but  the  greateft  and  longeft  hair  braidedf 
they  wear  about  their. waift,  of  which  fifty 
hairs  are  fold  for  a  thoufand  Reis. 

Loango  ufes  to  vend  yearly  abundance  of 
ivory,  but  the  quantity  continually  decreafes, 
becaufe  the  natives  fetch  it  fo  far  out  of  the 
country,  and  carry  it  on  their  heads.  The 
chiefeft  place  where  the  ftaple  for  this  com¬ 
modity  remains,  is  call’d  Bakkamele,  or  Buk- 
kemeale,  about  three  hundred  Engliflo  miles 
up  the  country  ;  fo  that  the  Blacks  are  near 
three  months  on  their  journeys,  forwards 
and  backwards.’  But  many  of  the  elephants 
teeth  carried  from  Bukkemeale,  are  of  thofe 
which  die  naturally,  and  are  found  in  the 
woods  ;  and  therefore  look  of  a  decay’d  co¬ 
lour,  as  if  they  were  rotten. 

The  commodities  brought  by"  thofe  of 
Loango,2iX^{2\\,  palm-oil,  broad  knives  made 
by  themfelves,  coarfe  flezy  ticking,  black 
looking-glafles,  culkion-leaves,  and  fome 
other  trifles,  befides  fiaves,  and  elephants 
teeth  :  they  make  ufe  of  thefe  fiaves  to  carry 
their  goods  from  place  to  place,  to  fave  other 
extraordinary  charge  of  carriage. . 

The  roads  from  Loango  to  Pomho,  Sondy,  Robbers. 
Monfel,  Great  Mokoko,  lying  north-eaft  and 
eaft'  north-eaft,  are  much  infefted  by  the  Jago 
man-eaters  ;  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  travel  that  way,  tho’  they  ufually 
go  in  whole  troops,  or  carravans  under  a 
chief -commander,  who  is  very  faithful  to 
them. 

For  obtaining  of  a  free  trade  in  Loango,  pr* fonts 
the  Whites  give  prefents  to  the  king,  fir  liberty 

his  mother  the  queen,  and  two  noblemen, 
appointed  overfeers  of  the  factory,  call’d 
Manikes,  and  Manikinga,  and  feveral  others. 

In  trading,  the  Blacks  ufe  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  ;  yet  fome  filbermen  on  the  Ihore 
fpeak  broken  Portuguefe,  and  there  commonly 
ferve  as  brokers  between  the  buyers  and  fel¬ 
lers,  as  in  Europe. 
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Bar  EOT.  The  king  of  hoccngo  has  the  reputation  of  a 
potent  lord,  being  able  to  bring  numerous 
tf  the  field  ;  and  tho’  not  fo  much 

refpefted  as  dreaded,  by  the  kings  of  Calongo 
and  Gey,  yet  he  lives  in  friendfliip  with  them, 
and  holds  good  correfpondence  with  thofe 
of  Angola.  His  jurifdidlion  extends  into  the 
country  eaftward,  almoft  as  far  as  on  the 
fea-coaft,  being  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Mourijfe  or  Maniloango. 

This  prince  has  a  great  council  to  ad- 
vife  in  matters  of  ftate,  compofed  of  his 
principal  officers  *,  but  particularly  of  fix, 
who  have  the  title  of  Mani^  that  is  lord  ; 
and  are  governors  of  his  fix  provinces ;  but 
it  would  be  tedious  to  give  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
king’s  pomp,  both  in  his  own  perfon,  and 
ftate,  in  private  or  publick  occurrences. 
And  therefore  I  refer  you  to  the  large  accounts 
given  by  other  authors ;  and  Ihall  only  fay, 
it  is  more  fumptuous  and  polite  than  what¬ 
ever  I  have  deferib’d  of  any  of  the  Guinea 
monarchs,  thefe  Ethiopian  kings  appearing 
better  faffiion’d  in  their  behaviour  than  the 
former  j  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  their  continual  commerce  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe  of  Congo  and  Angola,  for'a  long  time ; 
and  perhaps  their  being  nearer  to  Ahijfmia. 

I  will  here  take  notice  of  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  particulars  of  this  Loango  king’s  gran¬ 
deur,  and  the  veneration  paid  him  by  all 
his  fubjeefts,  without  any  exception,  as  my 
authors  relate  it. 

The  king  commonly  wears  cloth,  or  ftuff, 
which  the  Portuguefe  or  other  Whites  carry 
him.  He  and  his  great  officers  have  on 
their  left  arm  the  fkin  of  a  wild-cat  few’d  to¬ 
gether,  with  one  end  ftuffed  round  and  ftifF. 
the  This  prince  has  peculiar  forms,  and  cuf- 
king  eats,  toms  in  eating  and  drinking  *,  for  which  he 
keeps  two  feveral  houfes,  one  to  eat,  and 
the  other  to  drink  in  :  and  tho’  he  has  many 
houfes,  yet  by  virtue  of  this  cuftom,  he 
may  ufe  no  other.  He  makes  two  meals 
a-day,  the  firft  in  the  morning,  about  ten 
a-clock,  when  bis  meat  is  brought  in  co¬ 
ver’d  bafl^ets,  near  which  a  man  goes  with 
a  great  bell,  to  give  notice  to  every  one  of 
the  corning  of  the  king’s  difhes  ;  who,  as 
foon  as  he  is  acquainted  with  it,  leaves  the 
company  he  is  with,  and  goes  thither.  But 
the  fervants  all  withdraw,  becaufe  neither 
man  nor  beaft  may  fee  him  eat,  but  it  mult 
die  i  and  nerefore  he  ears  with  his  doors 
ffi  ut.  He  w  ftridi  ly  they  oblei  ve  this  cuftom, 
has  appear’d  in  the  two  following  inftances. 
Jill  die  A  dog  the  kii’g  Was  extrao^'dinanly  fond 
that  fee  of,  not  being  w'l)  watch’d  by  his  keeper, 
once  thruf  door  open  w  h  uis  nofe, 
and  got  i'  iook'ng  at  du  king  ,  who  in- 
ftanrly  cauled  the  ferv  uu'  o  kill  him. 

Another  rime  it  happened,  that  a  noble¬ 
man’s  child  about  feven  or  eight  years  old, 


being  with  his  father  in  the  king’s  ban¬ 
queting  houfe,  fell  afleep,  and  when  the 
king  was  drinking  awaked*,  whereupon  it 
was  inftantly  fentenced  to  die,  with  a  re¬ 
prieve  for  fix  or  feven  days  at  the  father’s 
requeft  ;  that  time  elapfed,  the  child  was 
ftruck  upon  the  nofe  with  a  fmith’s  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  blood  dropped  upon  the  king’s 
Mohfies,  and  then  with  a  cord  about  his 
neck  was  dragg’d  on  the  ground  to  a  broad 
way,  to  which  malefarftors  are  drawn,  who 
cannot  bear  the  trial  of  the  Bonde. 

When  the  king  has  done  eating,  he  ufu- 
ally  goes  in  ftate,  attended  by  the  nobility, 
officers,  and  common  people,  to  his  ban¬ 
queting  houfe,  the  greateft  and  moft  fump¬ 
tuous  ftrufture  in  all  his  court,  (landing  in 
a  plain,  fenced  with  palm-tree  boughs  *, 
wherein  the  moft  intricate  caufes  are  decided 
and  determined  in  his  prefence. 

This  houfe  has  the  fore-fide  open,  to  vq- Drinking 
ceive  all  advantages  of  the  air  *,  about 
twenty  foot  backward  is  a  fkreen,  or  par¬ 
tition,  made  a*crofs  one  fide,  eight  foot 
broad,  and  twelve  foot  long,  where  they 
keep  the  palm-wine,  to  preferve  it  from 
the  fight  of  the  people.  This  partition  has 
hangings,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  of 
fine  wrought,  tufted  or  quilted  leaves,  call’d 
by  them  Kumbel  *,  clofe  to  which  is  a  Ttal, 
or  throne,  with  very  fine  little  pillars  of 
white  and  black  palmetto-branches,  arti¬ 
ficially  wrought  in  the  manner  of  bafket- 
work. 

The  throne  is  a  fathom  long,  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  two  foot  broad  ;  on  each 
fide  ftand  two  great  bafkets  of  the  fame 
work,  made  of  red  and  black  wicker, 
wherein,  the  Blanks  fay,  the  king  keeps  fome 
familiar  fpirits  fof  the  guard  of  his  perfon. 

Next  him,  fits  on  each  fide  a  cup-bearer  *, 
he  on  the  right  hand  reaches  him  the 
when  he  is  minded  to  drink:  but  the  other 
on  the  left,  only  gives  warning  to  the  peo-^^»^* 
pie  ;  to  that  end,  holding  in  his  hands  two 
iron-rods,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  finger, 
and  pointed  at  the  end,  which  he  ftrikes 
one  againft  the  other  *,  at  which  found,  the 
people,  who  are  commonly  as  well  within 
the  houfe  as  without,  immediately  hide  their 
faces  in  the  fand,  and  continue  in  that  pof- 
ture  as  long  as  the  irons  continue  making 
a  noife,  which  is  till  he  has  done  drinking  : 
then  they  rife  up  again,  and  according  to 
cuftom  fignify  that  they  wifh  him  health, 
with  clapping  their  hands,  tnat  being  a  fign 
of  refpe<5l,  as  with  us  in  Europe  the  putdng 
off  the  hat. 

As  none  may  fee  the  king  eat  or  drink 
without  incurring  certain  death,  fo  no  fup- 
ie6l  may  drink  in  his  prefence,  but  muft 
I'uiTt  ■’fs  back  to  rfim  :  bur.  the  king  kido.m 
drinks  .her-  ,  excepr  lor  fafhi^'n  c  . 
tnjt  not  vili  about  fix  tlu  ew-  u. 
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half  an  hour  later,  if  any  difficult  controverfy 
has  been  in  debate.  Sometimes  he  goes 
thence  at  four,  and  recreates  himfelf  among 
his  wives. 

About  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  he  comes  the 
fecond  time  to  the  afore  mention’d  place  to 
eat,  where  his  meat  is  again  made  ready'  as 
before.  That  ended, he  vifitshis  banqueting- 
hoLife  again,  and  remains  there  about  nine 
hours,  foinetimes  not  fo  long,  as  he  finds 
himfelf  dilpofed  or  indifpofed.  In  the  night 
one  or  two  torches  are  carried  before  him  to 
light  him. 

None  may  drink  out  of  his  cup  befides 
himfelf  j  nor  any  eat  of  the  food  he  has  tailed, 
but  the  remainder  muft  be  buried  in  the 
earth. 

The  king  never  comes  abroad  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  ambaffador  from  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  or  when  a  leopard  is  taken  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  on  the  day  on  which  his  land  is 
tilled  by  his  wives,  or  his  chief  nobility 
pay  him  tribute.  For  this  his  appearance, 
there  is  a  place  appointed  before  his  court, 
being  an  even  and  great  plain,  in  the  midft 
of  the  city.  He  generally  goes  thither 
about  three  a-clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continues  there  till  about  four  or  five.  The 
flool  or  feat  he  then  fits  on,  is  raifed  upon 
a  foot-pace  dreffed  with  white  and  black 
wickers,  very  artificially  woven,  with  other 
curious  ornaments :  behind  his  back  hangs, 
on  a  pole,  a  fhield,  cover’d  with  divers  party- 
colour’d  fluffs,  brought  out  of  Be¬ 

fore  his  feat  is  fpread  a  great  cloth  twenty 
fathom  long,  and  twelve  broad,  made  of 
quilted  leaves  few’d  together, upon  which  none 
may  tread  but  the  king  and  his  children. 

The  cuflom  of  fitting  in  the  open  air  at 
publick  ceremonies,  or  to  deliberate  on  af¬ 
fairs  of  flate,  or  to  hear  caufes,  may  be  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  Jew,  as  we  read  2Chron.  xviii. 
9.  That  the  Vm^^Jofapbat  2indL  Achab  fate 
on  their  thrones  in  the  place  of  Samaria^ 
near  the  gate.  In  ancient  times  the  towns 
were  not  fo  large  as  our  capital  cities  in 
Europe^  which  can  hardly  be  fubfifled  by  the 
produ(ft  of  the  lands  for  an  hundred  miles 
about  them.  They  were  then  fmall,  in¬ 
habited  but  by  a  fmall  number  of  labourers 
and  hufbandmen,  fufficient  to  till  the  ground 
about  them.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  foie  tribe 
of  Judah  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifteen  fuch 
towns  within  its  precindl,  each  of  them 
having  fome  villages  depending  on  it.  The 
market  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
affairs,  and  at  the  town-gate  .all  publick  con¬ 
cerns  were  managed,  efpecially  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  j8.  and 
xxxiv.  20.  Abraham  purchafed  his  burial- 
place  in  the  prefence  of  all  thofe  who  en¬ 
tered  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Hebron.  When 
Hc?mr  and  his  fon  Skhem  propofed  to  make 


an  alliance  with  the  it  was  at  the  Bar bot. 

gate  of  the  town.  For  publick  adls  tranfadled 
at  the  town-gates,  fee  the  hiflory  of  Boaz, 
how  he  took  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  for  his 
wife,  Ruth  iv.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  gate, 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  anfwerable  to 
the  market-place  among  Romans.  The 
fame  is  flill  to  be  feen  at  Sarum,  where  the 
judges  fit  in  an  open  place,  in  the  great 
market,  under  the  city-hall. 

The  nobility  fit  in  long  rows,  every  one 
with  a  buffalo’s  tail  in  his  hand.  Some  fit 
on  the  bare  ground,  others  on  cloths  made 
of  leaves,  and  about  them  all  the  king’s 
mufick,  confifting  of  three  forts  *,  wind  in- 
flruments  of  ivory,  or  elephant’s  teeth  hoi- 
low’d,  like  trumpets;  fuch  drums  as  they 
have  on  the  Gold  Coajl,  and  the  third  fort 
refembles  fuch  a  fieve  as  is  ufed  for  meal, 
but  that  the  hoop  is  bigger  and  deeper,about 
which  there  are  long  holes  cut,  two  and  two 
together,  each  about  the  length  of  a  finger. 

In  each  hole  they  put  two  brafs  bells,  faflen’d 
to  the  wood  with  brafs  pins :  this  inftrument 
fhook,  founds  like  the  bells  on  wheels. 

The  noblemen  and  others  dance  there,  Dancwcr, 
without  any  regard  to  civility  or  modefty, 
ffiamelefily  difeovering  their  nakednefs,  both 
before  and  behind  ;  their  dances  being  very 
unfeemly  and  barbarous. 

Before  the  king’s  cloth  fit  fome  dwarfs  of  Dwarfs. 
a  pigmy  llature,  but  with  heads  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  bignefs,  who  the  more  to  deform  them 
have  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  beaft  tied  about 
them.  Thefe  they  call  Bakke  Bakke,  or  Mi¬ 
nos  indifferently  ;  and  fay,  there  is  a  wilder- 
nefs,  where  none  but  fuch  dwarfs  refide, 
who  ffioot  at  elephants. 

There  fit  alfo  certain  White  men  by  the  White 
king,  with  fkins  on  their  heads,  and  indeed  at”*^”* 
a  diftance  they  look  like  our  Europeans,  ha¬ 
ving  not  only  great  eyes,  but  red  or  yellow 
hair  ;  their  eyes  as  it  were  fixed  in  their 
heads,  like  people  that  lie  a  dying  :  their 
fight  weak  and  dim,  turning  their  eyes  as  if 
they  fquinted,  but  at  night  they  fee  well, 
efpecially  by  moon-lhine. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  White 
men  fprung  from  a  great-bellied  Black  with 
child,  having  feen  a  White  ;  as  we  read,  that 
a  White  woman,  being  with  child,  upon 
feeing  the  pidlure  of  a  Black,  brought  forth 
a  Black  child.  However,  thisfeems  worthy 
remark,  if  true,  as  reported,  that  thefe 
Whites,  of  either  fex,  are  incapable  of  ge¬ 
neration. 

The  Portuguefe  call  thefe  White  men  Abi- 
noes,  and  have  attempted  to  take  fome  of 
them  prifoners  in  their  wars,  and  to  carry 
them  over  to  Braz\l  to  jvork  ;  for  they  are 
very  llrong,  but  fp  addided  to  idlenefs, 
that  they  had  rather  die  than  do  any  toilfpme 
labour. 
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Ba'^bot.  The  like  fort  of  men  have  been  found  by 
'■'■V^the  Netherlanders  and  Portuguefe^  not  only 
in  Africa^  bat  alfo  in  India.,  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo^  and  in  New  Guinea,  call’d  the 
country  of  Papous,  fays  Vojfms. 

The  king  ufes  them  in  moft  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  as  in  making  Mokifies, 
from  whence  they  have  generally  that  name 
among  the  natives,  which  in  our  language 
properly  fignifies  field-devils.  The  king 
has,  as  the  Blacks  report,  near  feven  thou- 
iVives.  wives  *,  for  after  the  deceafe  ot  one 

king,  his  fuccefibr  keeps  all  his  wives,  and 
adds  many  more  to  them  :  thefe  wives  have 
no  great  refped  paid  them  ;  for  they  mult 
work  no  lefs  than  other  women.  Some 
few  of  them  he  felecls  for  his  amours,  and 
with  them  fpends  much  time  •,  the  others 
are  fiiut  up  like  nuns  in  cloyfiers. 

Trid  of  When  one  of  thefe  proves  with  child, 
them.  fome  man  muft  drink  Bonde  for  her,  to 
know  whether  fhe  has  had  to  do  v*?ith  any 
other  but  the  king.  If  the  man  who  has 
fo  drank  be  well,  they  judge  the  woman 
upright  •,  but  if  the  man  falls,  flie  is  con¬ 
demn’d  and  burnt,  and  the  adulterer  bu¬ 
ried  alive. 

The  king  makes  choice  of  one  to  be  as 
a  mother,  a  grave  matron  of  tried  repu¬ 
tation,  whom  they  call  Makonda  *,  and  her  he 
Adoptive  refpeds  more  than  his  own  natural  mother. 
mother.  This  Makonda  has  very  great  prerogatives 
at  court,  none  daring  to  controul  her,  even 
in  fatisfying  her  own  unruly  appetite,  as 
oft^n  and  with  whom  fihe  pleafes  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  children  fhe  gets  by  fuch  means,  are 
accounted  of  the  royal  race:  but  if  her 
gallants  meddle  with  other  women,  they 
are  put  to  death,  unlefs  they  make  their 
efcape  in  time. 

iVcmtn  The  feed-time  being  ufually  every  year 
fix’d,  from  the  firft  to  the  fourth  of  Ja- 
miar'p^  all  the  wives  of  this  nation,  the  king’s 
not  excepted,  mufi  break  their  lands  to  be 
fown,  for  the  fpace  of  about  two  hours 
going  in  length,  and  one  hour  in  breadth  ; 
the  Men  being  then  moft  of  them  under 
arms,  and  in  their  beft  apparel,  going  con- 
ftantly  to  and  fro,  to  warn  the  women  to 
work,  and  to  take  care  that  no  violence 
be  done  to  any.  There  alfo  the  king  fhews 
himfelf  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  his 
higheft  ftate,  to  encourage  them  to  work  *, 
and  in  the  evening  they  all  eat  at  his  charge  : 
fo  that  thofe  days  are  accounted  high 
feftivals. 

Juflice.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  pu- 
nifhing  of  vice,  feems  to  be  according  to 
Lex  Lalionis :  for theft  is  not  punifh’d  by 
death,  except  it  beagainft  the  king  ;  other- 
wife  the  thief  being  taken  in  the  very  a6l  or 
afterwards,  the  things  ftolen  muft  t)e  made 
good  by  him  or  his  friends,  and  he  expofed 


bound,  to  publick  fcorn  and  derifion  in  the 
midfl:  of  the  ftreet. 

If  any  embalfador  or  nobleman  of  the  speaking t^ 
country  defires  to  fpeak  to  the  king,  he^^^^^^S^ 
muft  firfl  give  notice  thereof  by  the  found 
of  two  or  three  claps  with  the  hands,  which 
every  one  prefent  aidwers  after  the  fame 
manner  *,  then  the  fuppliant  cries  out  aloud, 

Empoo  laufan  biau  Pongo,  that  is,  hearken 
for  God*s  fake  ;  whereto  the  people  about 
him  anfwer  Tiefamlne  Zinga,  which  fignifies 
long  live  God.  After  which  the  petitioner 
begins  his  fpeech  with  the  word  JVag,  ufual 
among  them,  and  ends  with  the  words  In 
mama  JVag,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  I 
herewith  conclude :  whereupon  thofe  that 
have  any  thing  to  fiy  againft  it,  begin 
and  end  in  the  fame  manner.  And  this 
form  of  fpeech  they  ufe  in  all  their  mat¬ 
ters  of  juftice,  warrants,  and  orders  of  the 
king. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Loango  hive  Killing  of 
lodg’d  a  leopard  in  the  woods,  every 
is  warn’d  by  the  found  of  horns  or  trum¬ 
pets  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  king  at 
the  game  ;  if  it  be  far  off,  the  king  is 
carried  in  a  fquare  feat  about  two  foot  deep, 
made  of  block-tin,  and  artificially  wrought,  i 

by  four  men,  two  before,  and  two  behind,  | 

holding  two  poles,  on  each  fide  one,  co-  | 

ver’d  with  blue  cloth :  when  come  to  the 
leopard’s  den,  they  inftantly  befet  it  round, 
every  one  being  ready,  fome  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  others  with  lances  and  darts. 

Before  the  king,  who  ftands  a  little  rais’d 
above  the  reft,  they  fpread  long  nets  en- 
compafs’d  by  the  people,  who,  to  roufe  the 
beaft,  make  feveral  forts  of  ftrange  and 
uncouth  noifes,  with  horns,  drums,  fhou- 
ting,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  leopard  hav¬ 
ing  in  vain  tried  all  means  to  efcape,  tired 
out  and  over-power’d  with  multitudes,  falls 
a  prey  to  his  eager  purfuers,  who  forth¬ 
with  bring  him  into  the  plain  before  the 
king’s  palace,  where  the  hunters  triumph 
over  the  carcafs  with  dancing,  leaping,  fing- 
ing,  and  all  kinds  of  revelling  paftimes.  Af-  . 

terwards  the  king  appoints  divers  noble¬ 
men,  to  overfee  the  ftripping  of  the  leopard, 
and  to  bring  the  fkin  to  him  ;  but  the 
flefti,  together  with  the  bowels,  the  gall 
only  taken  out,  they  bury  very  deep  in  the 
earth,  that  it  may  not  be  dug  up  again.  4 

The  gall,  which  they  reckon  to  be  a  moft  * 

venomous  poifon,  they  cut  up  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  many,  and  fling  into  the  midft  of 
a  river,  that  none  may  make  ufe  thereof  f 

to  the  damage  of' another.  '  i 

When  any  nobleman  has  fhot  a  leopard,  v 

he  brings,  as  a  token  of  it,  the  tail  to  the 
king  on  the  top  of  a  palmetto-pole,  and 
pitches  it  in  the  earth,  without  any  noife  ^ 

or  further  ceremony. 

The 
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Faneralsof  The  Ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  a  king 
kings.  (-hefg  j  they  make  a  vault  under 

ground,  where  they  place  the  dead  king 
in  his  richeft  habit,  on  a  ftool  •,  and  by  him 
all  manner  of  houfhold -fluff,  as  pots,  ket¬ 
tles,  pans,  clothes  and  garments. 

Then  they  make  many  little  images  of 
wood,  and  red  earth,  and  fet  them  round 
about  the  corps  as  reprefentatives  of  his  fer- 
vants  and  houfhold  goods. 

Next,  the  bodies  of  many  flaves  are  fet 
by  the  corps,  either  in  the  fame,  or  fome 
adjoining  vault,  to  ferve  the  king,  as  they 
I  believe,  in  the  other  world,  and  to  Ihew 

when  they  fhall  come  to  the  great  monarch, 
what  manner  of  pcrfon  he  has  been  here 
for  they  believe  after  this  another  life,  yet 
in  general  deride  the  refarredlion  of  the 
dead.  They  hold  feveral  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  foul  :  for  thofe  of  the  king’s 
family  believe,  that  the  foul,  when  any  one 
I  dies,  is  born  again  in  fome  of  the  fame 

I  family  •,  others,  that  the  foul  and  body 

I  have  one  determinate  end  ;  fome,  like  the 

I  Greeks  and  Romans^  place  the  foul  among 

I  the  heroes,  or  elfe  bring  it  into  the  num- 

I  ber  of  their  tutelar  Lares ;  others  give  them 

I  a  common  place  of  refort  under  the  earth, 

I  while  another  fort  make  for  them  little  re- 

I  ceptacles  under  the  roofs  of  their  houfes, 

I  abouta  fpan  in  height  ;  before  which  places, 

I  when  they  eat  or  drink,  they  make  fome 

I  offering. 

I  They  further  believe,  that  none  can  die 

I  of  a  natural  death,  but  all  come  to  their 

I  end  by  mifchance,  or  by  the  power  of  con- 

I  juration  ;  and  that  the  authors  of  thofe  mif- 

I  chances  may  make  the  deceafed  to  come 

I  out  of  their  graves,  and  keep  them  for 

I  their  fervice :  thefe  (as  they  fay)  are  fed 

I  daily  by  the  conjurers,  with  food  boil’d 

I  without  any  fait  •,  for  if  any  fait  fhould 

I  come  in  or  near  it,  the  bodies  would  fol- 

I  low  them  openly. 

I  Merolla  fays,  that  in  the  year  1663,  the 

I  then  king  of  Loango  was  converted  to  the 

I  romifh  religion,  with  his  whole  court,  con- 

I  filling  of  above  three  hundred  perfons, 

I  by  father  Bernardino  Ungaro,  who  in  the 

I  fpace  of  a  year  he  liv’d  there,  had  baptiz’d 

I  upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  people  *,  but  the 

I  father  dying,  and  after  him  the  king,  and 

I  a  tyrant  fetting  upon  the  throne,  the  miffi- 

1  oners  loll  ground  by  degrees,  and  the  Ca^ 

I  congojans  are  all  return’d  to  their  former 

I  condition,  and  the  kingdom,  as  formerly, 

I  bury’d  in  idolatry. 

%ligion.  The  natives  of  Loango,  Cakongo,  and  Goy, 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all,  or  of  his 
I  word,  but  only  the  bare  name,  which  in 

I  their  language  is  Sambiano  Ponge  ;  and  nei- 

J  ther  care  nor  defire  to  learn  any  more. 

1  All  a6ls  of  devotion  they  perform  to 

I  '  the  field  and  houle-devils,  reprefented  under 
I  VoL.  V. 


the  fhape  of  idols,  of  which  they  have  great  Bah  rot. 
numbers,  to  each  of  which  they  give  apar-^^’VX^ 
ticular  name,  according  as  they  attribute 
to  them  power,  having  their  diflindl  jurif- 
didlion.  To  fome  they  afcribe  the  power 
of  lightning,  and  the  wind  ;  and  alfo  to 
ferve  as  fcare-crows,  to  preferve  their  corn 
from  fowl,  and  other  vermin  to  one,  they 
give  the  command  over  the  fifhes  of  the 
fea  ;  to  another,  over  the  fifhes  in  the  ri¬ 
vers  ;  to  a  third,  over  the  cattle,  Lfc.  Some 
they  make  protedors  of  their  health  and 
Safety;  others, to  avertevils  and  misfortunes : 
to  another  again,  they  commend  the  charge 
of  their  fight ;  of  fome,  they  beg  to  be  in- 
ftruded  in  the  myfteries  of  hidden  arts,  or 
magick,  and  to  be  able  even  to  fore-judge 
of  deftiny  ;  neither  do  they  believe  them  at 
large,  but  circumfcribe  them  to  limited 
places,  and  fiiew  their  figures  in  feveral 
lhapes  •,  fome  like  men  ;  others  only  poles 
with  fmall  irons  on  the  top,  or  elfe  a  little 
carv’d  image  •,  fome  of  which  fhapes  and 
reprefentations  they  carry  commonly  with 
them,  wherever  they  travel  to  or  fro. 

Their  greater  idols  are  ftuck  with  hens 
or  pheafants  feathers  on  their  heads,  and 
with  all  forts  of  taffels  about  their  bodies :  Variety  cf 
fome  make  them  in  the  fafliion  of  long  flipsj^‘<^»^^- 
which  they  wear  about  their  necks  and  arms; 
others  of  cords,  trimm’d  with  fmall  feathers, 
and  two  or  three  Simbos,  or  little  horns, 
with  which  they  adorn  thMeir  middle,  neck, 
and  arms ;  fome*  are  nothing  but  pots  filled 
with  white  earth  ;  others,  buffaloes  horns 
fluffed  with  the  fame  matter,  and  at  the 
fmall  end  have  fome  iron  rings. 

Another  fort  yet  more  ridiculous,  is  to 
fi'Jl  an  ordinary  round  pot  without  feet, 
with  red  and  white  earth  kneaded  together 
with  water,  pretty  high  above  the  upper 
edges  ;  which  they  mark  on  the  out-fide 
quite  round  with  white  ftreaks,  and  flripe 
it  on  the  top  with  variety  of  colours. 

One  of  thefe  idols,  they  fay,  is  jealous 
of  another  ;  infomuch,  that  when  they  have 
made  one,  they  prefently  go  to  work  on 
another,  and  feveral  times  are  neceffitated  to 
make  many,  left  they  lliould  offend  fuch 
as  feem  to  be  negledled  ;  but  ftill  making 
their  addreffes  to  all  with  equal  indifference, 
as  their  protedlors  and  guardians. 

They  have  particular  maftersto  Manner  cf 

them  in  the  making  thefe  idols,  and  call’”^^“i' 
them  Enganga,  or  Janga  Mokifte  ;  whofe 
fkill  therein  they  much  admire,  and  ac¬ 
count  them  devil-hunters.  When  any  one 
requires  the  Enganga  to  diredl  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  idol,  the  petitioner  invites  his  whole 
tribe,  acquaintance,  relations,  and  even  his 
neighbours  ;  and  they  being  aflembled  to¬ 
gether,  the  Mokifte  or.  folemnity  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  in  a 
houfe  of  palm-boughs,  nine  of  which  he 

6  F  muft 
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Ba 'EOT. muft  not  fpeak,  and  during  the  whole  or  diabolical  fpirit,  having  no  particular 
l/’VV  time,  have  no  converfe  with  any-body.  On  name  for  the  devil,  bur  calling  all  Mokifie,, 
each  fide  of  his  mouth  he  wears  a  parrot’s  where  they  fuppofe  an  overruling  power, 
feather,  and  may  not  clap  his  hands  if  any  And  therefore  even  the  king  has  the  general 
one  lalut'es  him;  but  as  afign  of  greeting,  ftile,  or  additional  title  of  Mohfie  Loango^Vomraf- 
ftrikes  with  a  fmall  flick  on  a  block  in  his  as  a  diftindlon,  which  admirably  well  brib'd  to 

hand,  made  Hoping  narrow  at  the  top,  and  prefTes  that  unlimited  power  by  which 
in  the  middle  hollow,  and  on  the  end  a  can  with  a  word  impoverifh,  enrich,  hum- 
man’s  head  carved  :  of  thefe  blocks,  this  ble  or  raife,  pul  whole  countries  into  con- 
devil-hunter  has  three  forts,  of  different  fizes.  fufion,  deftroy  men,  caufe  rain  or  drought. 

Much  more  might  be  -.faid  of  this  man-  good  or  bad  weather,  transform  himfelf  in¬ 
ner  of  conjurations,  and  witchcrafts,  and  to  any  fhape  whatfoever,  and  many  more 
of  other  ridiculous  and  impertinent  ftories  fuch  like  abfurdities  invented  by  their  Gan- 
of  men  pofleffed  by  the  devil  by  conju-  ga  Mokiftes  or  priefts,  to  flrike  an  awe  ih- 
rations ;  and  the  way  of  driving  the  devil  to  the  people,  not  only  in  favour  of  the 
out  of  them,  as  alfo  of  all  their  various  in-  king,  but  even  of  themfelves  as  Mokijies. 
jundions  of  forbidding  to  ufe  this  or  that  To  inftance  in  one  of  their  idols,  Likokoo 
meat,  or  this  or  that  liquor,  or  this  or  that  Mokifte  is  the  chiefeft  of  them,  being  a 


Their 

priefis. 


What  Mo' 
kii.e  it. 


fort  of  garments,  which  thefe  poor  wretches  wooden  image,  carv’d  in  the  fhape  of  a 
obferve  as  exadly  Recabites  \  making  it  man  fitting,  zt  Ktnga,  a  town  near  the  fea- 
an  article  of  the  higheft  faith,  that  when  coaff,  where  they  have  a  common  burial- 
a  Mokifie  is  offended,  or  when  injundions  place.  They  have  a  thoufand  ridiculous 
or  promifes  made  to  him  are  not  fully  per-  rhimes  concerning  this  Likokoo-,  as  that  he 
form’d,  he  has  power  to  kill.  But  I  for-  preferves  from  death,  that  he  faves  from 
bear  adding  more  on  that  head,  for  fear  of  hurt  by  Doojes,  as  they  call  forcerers ;  that  he 
becoming  too  tedious.  makes  the  dead  rife  out  of  their  graves  in 

If  a  man  at  any  time  comes  into  a  houfe,  the  night,  and  forces  them  to  labour,  help- 
and  fits  down  unawares  upon  the  corner  of  ing  to  catch  fifh  and  to  drive  canoes  in  the 
a  bed,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  have  water,  and  in  the  day  forces  them  to  their 
lain  together,  as  foon  as  he  is  told  of  his  graves  again  ;  with  many  more  fuch  fidions, 
fault,  he  muH:  go  inftantly  to  a  fmith,  who  which  the  old  folks  make  the  young  believe, 
commonly  fits  with  his  tools  in  the  open  and  imprint  in  them  from  their  infancy, 
air,  and  tell  him  the  caufe  of  his  coming:  The  lords  or  great  men  in  the  country 

he  then  blows  up  a  fire,  and  taking  him  are  alfo  reputed  to  have  their  fhare  of  Mo-^^ 
by  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  turns  kifies,  which  makes  them  honour’d  and 
it  over  his  head  ;  then  ftriking  two  or  three  efteem’d  by  the  people  ;  and  they  have 
ffrokes  with  his  hammer,  and  blowing  with  more  or  lefs  of  it,  according  to  their  degree 
his  mouth  upon  his  hands  put  together,  he  of  power,  and  their  nearnefs  to  or  diftance 
pronounces  fome  words  with  a  loud  voice,  from  the  king. 

wherewith  the  fault  unwittingly  committed  According  to  their  Mokifie  rules,  the  obfervan 
is  cleans’d.  This  ceremony  they  call  Vempa  king’s  fifter’s  fon,  whilft  he  is  an  infant,  lives 
Momba,  that  is,  a  purification,  or  a  be-  zx.Kina,  and  is  forbid  hog’s  flefh ;  when  part: 
nedidion.  his  infancy,  he  is  to  refide  at  Moanza,  and 

All  priefts  or  conjurers,  that  is,  their  pro-  to  eat  no  Cola  in  company.  Cola  is  a  fruit 
phfts  and  divines,  are  call’d  Ganga,  or  I  have  deferib’d  in  the  account  of  Guinea. 

Ganga  Mokifie',  each  of  them  having  his  par-  As  foon  as  the  down  appears  upon  his  cheeks, 
ticular  denomination,  as  Ganga  Thiricko,  he  is  put  to  the  Ganga  Simega,  a  famous 
Ganga  Boefy  Batta,  Ganga  Kyzokoo,  Panfa  prieft,  who  teaches  him  he  is  to  eat  no  pul- 
Pongo,  Manft,  Gfc.  and  innumerable  other  lets,  but  what  he  kills  and  dreffes  himfelf. 
fuch  names,  either  given  to,  or  aflum’d  by  Afterwards  as  he  advances  towards  the  roy- 
them  from  the  Mokifte  they  lerve  -,  and  each  al  diadem,  he  obliges  himfelf  to  other  forts 
Ganga  is  drefs’d  after  a  feveral  manner,  and  of  abftinence  and  ceremonies  *,  till  being 
pradifes  different  ceremonies,  which  are  afeended  the  throne,  he  gives  a  full  loofe 
laid  to  be  as  comical,  as  ridiculous  and  apifti.  into  all  the  ocean  of  Mokfies  and  obfer- 
By  the  word  Mokifte,  they  mean  a  natural  vances. 
fuperftition  and  firm  perfuafion  they  have  of  They  here  circumcife  all  the  males,  mere- 
fomething  to  which ’they  aferibe  an  invifible  ly  out  of  cuftom  ;  being  able  to  give  nofon. 
power,  in  wo’-king  good  to  their  advan-  other  reafon  for  fo  doing,  than  that  it  is  of 
tage,  or  evil  to  their  prejudice  and  detri-  ancient  ufage,  and  has  been  deriv’d  to  them 
ment,  or  from  -  nlch  they  exped  to  learn  from  one  generation  to  another  for  many 
the  knowledge:  of  paft  or  future  things:  ages. 

which  induces  f  'ne  aurfors  to  fay,  it  can-  The  moft  common  and  general  weapons 
not  be  proper!,  cah’o  idolatry  in  them,  be-  of  the  Loangians^  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  ^  ^ 
caufe  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  deity,  javelins. 
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Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ansiko, 

I  fouth  to  the  territories 

or  ounde,  Songo,  and  Congo,  and  on  the 
noith  to  Nubia.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
two  forts,  Anzikos  or  Anzinguh,  and  Jagos. 

There  grow  in  it  two  forts  offandal  wood  or 
fanders,  viz.  Red  call’d  Tawilla  and  white 
Ztkengo  ;  with  which  laft,  being  the  beft 
beaten  to  powder,  and  mixt  with  palm-oil’ 
the  inhabitants  anoint  their  bodies,  for  the 
prefervation  of  health.  They  have  rich 
copper  mines,  with  whofe  metal  they  fur- 
niHi  the  kingdom  of  Ko«go.  The  woods 
breed  lions,  and  many  other  beafts,  com¬ 
mon  with  Loango. 

The  natives  in  general  are  a  nimble,  aftive 
and  well-fliaped  people,  climbing  the  crag¬ 
gy  mountains  with  notable  agility.  ° 

1  hey  take  little  care  for  their  Jiving,  and 
dare  attempt  any  thing  without  apprehen- 
lion  or  fear  of  danger.  Among  themfelves 
they  are  unanimous  ;  to  ftrangers,  with 
whom  they  converfe,  uprightand  true-heart¬ 
ed  ;  but  have,  by  reafon  of  their  beftial  na- 
ture,  little  trade  with  the  JVhites. 

Their  common  food  is  man’s  flelh,  info- 
much  that  their  markets  are  provided  with 
It,  as  ours  in  Europe  with  beef  or  mutton  ; 
a  1  prifoners  of  war,  unlefs  they  can  fell  them 
alive  to  greater  advantage,  they  fatten  far 
flaughter,  and  at  laft  fell  them  to  butchers, 
to^  fupply  the  markets,  and  roaft  them  on 
Ipits,  as  we  do  other  meat. 

iorhrit,.  whether  as  weary 

ot  tneir  lives,  or  to  Ihew  their  love  to  their 
mafters,  will  proffer  themfelves  freely  to  be 
kill’d  and  eaten.  But  that  which  is  moft  in¬ 
human,  and  beyond  the  favagenefsof  beafts 
IS,  that  the  father  makes  no  difficulty  to  eat 
his  fon,  nor  the  fon  his  father,  nor  one  bro- 
ther  the  other  ;  and  whofoever  dies,  be  the 
dileafe  ever  fo  contagious,  yet  they  eat  the 
tleffi  immediately,  as  a  choice  diffi. 

The  nobles  and  other  women  of  quality 
cover  themfelves  from  head  to  foot  with 
mantles ;  but  the  common  women  wear  on- 
ly  a  cloth  hanging  down,  girt  about  their 
middle,  and  go  barefoot. 

r  of  the  common 

fort,  differs  not  much  from  thofe  of  Lo.ango, 

but  people  of  rank  have  garments  of  filk, 
or  cloth,  and  on  their  heads  red  or  black 
caps,  of  their  own  making  ;  or  elfe  Form- 
guefe  flannel  bonnes. 

They  have  neither  houfes,  goods,  towns, 

;  but  rove  like  the 
wild  Arabs,  or  Scythians,  from  place  to 
place,  neither  fowing  nor  nlowing,  but  liv¬ 
ing  wholly  by  rapine  and  pillage  ;\ating  the 
truits  of  other  mens  labours,  wherefoever 

they  come,  devouring  and  fpoiling  all  be- 
lore  tliem. 


iabit. 
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Their  weapons,  for  they  love  war,  areBaR,„r 
Ihort  wooden  bows,  cover’d  with  divers  — 
colour’d  fnakes-fkins,  fo  that  they  feem  to^"'”^* 
be  made  of  one  piece  ;  which  they  do  to 
tengthen  and  that  they  may  hold  them 
fafter  in  their  hands.  They  make  thefe 
bows  of  a  kind  of  rough  black  canes,  which 
prove  very  lafting  and  ferviceable.  The 
arrows  are  Ihort,  light  and  thin,  made  of 
hard  wood,  which  they  commonly  hold  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bow  in  their  hands ;  in  the 
ule  whereof,  they  are  fo  dextrous,  that 
they  can  difcharge  twenty  eight  arrows,  be- 
fore  the  firft  falls  to  the  ground,  and  kill  a 
bird  flying.  They,  ufe  alfo  a  fort  of  pole- 
axes,  _  whofe  handle  having  a  knob  at  the 
end,  IS  cover’d  with  fnakes  flcins.  The  head 
fliines  very  bright,  being  faffen’d  in  the 
wood  with  copper  pins,  and  like  thofe  in 
ifle  formerly  among  us,  has  at  one  end  a 
lharp  edge  like  a  hatchet,  and  at  the  other 
a  hammer.  In  fight  they  defend  themfelves 
from  the  enemies  arrows,  with  the  flat  fides 
thereof,^  inflead  of  a  fhield,  and  turn  every 
way,  with  fuch  readinefs,  that  they  void  ail 
the  ffiafts  aim’d  at  them. 

They  wear  alfo  poniards  in  fcabbards 
of  ferpents  fkins,  hanging  by  bells  of  ele¬ 
phants  hides,  three  fingers  broad,  and  two 
thick.  Some  have  fhields  made  of  wood, 
cover’d  with  the  fkin  of  the  beaft  call’d 
Danta. 

^  They  worffiip  the  fun  as  their  chief  deity,  „ 

in  the  ihape  of  a  man  ;  and  next  the  moon,  ^  °  ’ 
in  the  figure  of  a  woman.  Befides  which, 
every  one  has  his  peculiar  idol.  When  they 
go  to  battle,  they  facrifice  to  their  idol,  and 
fancy  their  devil  fpeaks  very  plain  and  tells 
them  what  they  are  to  do. 

The  Anzikos  live  under  a  peculiar  kin©, 
call’d  the  Great  Makoko,  whom  they  report 
to  poffefs  thirteen  kingdoms,  making  him 
the  moft  potent  in  Africa. 

The  Jagos  have  three  governors,  the  firfl  jagos. 
entitled  Smge,  the  fecond  Kobak,  and  the 
third  Kabango,  each  of  which  leads  a  diftind 
army.  They  maintain  continual  wars  a- 
gainfl:  other  Blacks,  and  eat,  as  has  been 
faid,  all  the  flain,  but  fell  the  prifoners ;  and 
for  want  of  buyers,  kill  and  eat  them  too. 

Such  as  defire  to  lift  themfelves  in  their 
bands,  muft  firft  receive  the  ufual  marks, 
viz.  knock  out  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower  teeth  before,  and  make  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  their  nofes,  into  which  they 
thruft  feathers. 

There  are  at  prefent  no  Jagos  to  be  found 
of  the  firft  race  ;  but  thofe  who  now  afllime 
that  name,  derive  their  extradion  from  the 
feveral  countries  where  they  have  warr’d, 
and  been  Vidorious,  and  are  yet  far  more 
favage,  and  worfe  cannibals  than  the  former; 
admitting  none  among  them  but  what  are 
of  a  wild  favage  temper,  whom  they  train 

from 
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BARBoT.from  th^ir  youth  to  all  incredible  inhuma- 
nity. 

They  poffefs  not  only  this  country  of 
Anfiko^^  wander  almoft  through  all  A~ 
frick^  tho’  they  have  now  their  chief  refi- 
dence  there,  and  in  the  fouth  of  Angola. 

Their  language  differs  wholly  from  that 
of  Congo.,  which  they  endeavour  to  learn 
and  become  very  expert  in,  tho*  they  make 
little  ufeof  it,  by  reafon  of  their  favage  and 
unconverfible  nature. 

Defcription  of  Kakongo. 

HIS  is  a  jurifdidlion  beginning  in  the 
north  at  the  river  Loango  Lovifa.,  in  a- 
bout  five  degrees  twenty  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  ;  borders  fouth  and  weft,  on  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Goy.,  and  ends  at  the  river  Samboy 
fome  miles  up  the  country. 

The  chief  city  is  pleafant  and  well  built, 
abounding  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and 
the  country  yields  great  plenty  of  Talcy 
efpecially  about  Chlovachiancay  but  it  is  not 
allow’d  under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  carry’d 
to  other  parts.  About  the  year  1685,  a 
Black  prieft,  by  name  father  Leonard^  in  a 
few  days,  as  Merolla  reports,  baptiz’d  a- 
bove  five  thoufand  children  i  as  a  recom- 
pencefor  which,  he  obtain’d  a  canonfhip  in 
the  bifhoprick  of  Loanda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  DongOy  or  Angola. 

From  Cacongo  fouthwards,  all  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  fea-coaft  for  thirteen  miles,  and 
for  two  and  a  half  northward  of  the  before 
mention’d  river  Loango  Lovi/ay  lies  very 
low,  but  afterwards  grows  mountainous. 
The  Blacks  call  it  Kajkaisy  and  the  WhiteSy 
the  high-land  of  Kajkais ;  about  which 
place,  a  mile  to  the  fouthward,  a  great 
water  falls  into  the  fea,  and  is  the  only  good 
river  in  the  kingdom  call’d  alfo  Kakongo y  in 
five  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
and  by  the  Porlugtiefe  named  Rio  de  Scy  be¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  the  Kaskaisy  gliding 
eighteen  leagues  through  the  country. 

Melimba  A  mile  fouthward  of  which  river  lies  the 
tillage,  village  Molemba  or  Melimbay  upon  a  great 
bay,  making  a  convenient  haven  or  road  for 
fhips.  The  country  thereabouts  call’d  little 
Kaskaisy  forms  the  bay  of  Cabindcy  in  five 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes  fouth  latitude  ; 
being  all  along  very  rocky  and  full  of  clifts, 
yet  between  the  chief  city  of  CacongOy  and 
the  river  Sonhoy  full  of  woods,  pleafant 
fields  and  high  mountains,  but  cannot  boaft 
of  any  fertility,  becafufe  for  the  moft  part 
untiird,  tho*  fo  populous  that  it  dares  num¬ 
ber  inhabitants  with  Loango. 

Natives.  The  natives  are  treacherous  and  revenge- 
ful,  turbulent  and  quarrelfome,  and  yet 
fhew  but  little  fpirit  in  the  wars  *,  all  their 
neighbours,  efpecially  thofe  of  Goy  or  An- 
goyy  continually  infefting  them,  but  that  the 
king  of  Loango  interpofes  in  their  behalf*, 
whofe  mediation  in  fuch  cafes,  prevails 
much  with  all  his  neighbours. 
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Trade  and  handicrafts  are  common  with 
thefe  people  and  thofe  of  Loango  i  fuch  as 
are  hufbandry,  fifhing,  and  dealing  in 
cloths,  black  ftitch’d  caps,  broad  irons, 
beetles,  hammers,  mattocks,  tobacco,  red¬ 
wood  or  T akoely  and  linnen  ;  which  com¬ 
modities  they  carry  to  CongOy  Sonhoy  and 
other  places,  and  there  exchange  for  flaves. 

The  commodities  carry’d  thither,  out  of 
EuropCy  and  defir’d  by  the  inhabitants,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  fold  at  Loango  *,  but  the 
prefents  given  for  the  permifTion  of  trade, 
are  lefs. 

Their  cuftoms,  fliape,  clothing,  riches, 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  inheritance,govern- 
ment  and  religion,  differ  little  or  nothing 
from  what  is  already  faid  of  Loango  *,  only 
this  is  remarkable,  that  the  king  of  Cacongo^^^’^fdons 
may  not  touch  or  wear  any  European  wares, 
nor  dares  any  man  who  is  cloth’d  in  them 
touch  him,  becaufe  it  is  fo  order’d  by  the  Mo- 
kifie.  In  all  other  things  they  agree  with 
the  former. 

The  kings  Loango  and  Cacongo  conti¬ 
nually  keep  a  guard  upon  the  river  Sonhdy 
to  receive  the  cuftoms  of  the  travelling  mer¬ 
chants,  and  to  obferve  that  none  atft  any 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  country. 

On  the  fide  of  the  river  CakongOy  lies  the  Serre 
territory  of  Serre  or  Zarriy  fubjedt  to  the  *^^ditory.  j 
king  of  Cacongo  *,  but  was,  for  a  mutiny  and  | 

rebellion  againft  him,  in  a  manner  totally  \ 

laid  wafte.  ; 

On  the  edge  of  this,  and  near  to  Goyy  is  I 

a  territory  call’d  Lembay  being  a  high  land,  ! 

comprehending  only  one  village  of  the  fame  1 

name,  whither  the  PVhites  come  to  trade  for  j 

elephants  teeth,  flaves  and  copper  ;  the  laft:  i 

of  which  they  bring  from  adjacent  mines,  j 

which  every  year  yield  no  fmall  quantities. 

Defcription  of  the  dominion  of  Goy  or 
A  N  GO  Y. 

N  GOTy  as  Merolla  reports,  is  a  king¬ 
dom  rather  in  name  than  in  dominions, 
being  but  a  very  fmall  territory.  Here 
formerly  a  certain  Mani  happening  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  MulattOy  daughter  to  a  very  rich  Por- 
tuguefey  his  father-in-law  would  needs  make 
him  king  of  Angoy  *,  and  for  that  purpofe 
caufed  him  to  rebel  againft  the  king  of  Ca- 
congOy  his  lawful  lovereign.  The  manner  j 

was  thus.  The  king  of  Cacongo  having  fent  . 

a  viceroy  to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Lo¬ 
ango  y  that  perfon  being  rather  ambitious  to 
reign  abfolutely ,  than  to  rule  under  another, 
got  himfelf  proclaimed  king  of  all  that 
country  ;  and  took  in  fo  much  more  land, 
belonging  to  his  mafter,  that  his  dominions 
were  much  the  larger,  and  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Congo.  Cacongo  lying  in  the  middle, 
between  Congo  and  L'oangOy  that  Mani  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  neuter,  and  fet  up  for  king  of 
Angoy y  rebelling  againft  his  lawful  fovereign, 
the  king  of  Cacongo.  It 
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It  borders  weflward  on  the  Tea,  fouthward 
on  the  river  Zair  or  Congo.,  and  northward 
on  Cacongo.  The  chief  city,  delightfully  fi- 
tuated  on  a  plain  near  the  fhore,  has  many 
inhabitants;  and  there  feveral  fmall  rivers 
have  their  out -lets  into  the  fea,  whofe  waters 
both  refrefh  and  fatten  the  foil  they  pafs 
through.  On  the  coaft,  by  the  river  Zair,, 
you  difcover  Ponta  de  P almerinha  ;  and  fix 
hours  journey  onwards  the  bay  of  Ca- 
linde,  where  the  Porttigiiefe  Ihips  take  in  frefh 
provifions,  pafTing  to  Loanda  de  S.  Paolo, 
This  is  a  good  road  for  fhips,  in  regard 
they  may  be  plentifully  furnilhed  with  pro- 
vifionSi,  at  reaibnable  rates,  upon  condition 
that  the  governor  be  well  prelented. 

Both  men  and  women  give  themfelves 
wholly  up  to  wantonnefs ;  yet  towards 
ftrangers  they  are  churlifh  and  uncivil  ; 
not  only  exafting  from  them  beyond  rea- 
fon,  but  defrauding  them  by  many  fubtle 
and  fly  methods. 

The  country  abounds  in  millet,  beans, 
and  fifh  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  have  a  Ifore- 
iioufe  to  buy  cloths,  call’d  Panos  Sambos., 
the  proper  commodity  of  this  place,  be- 
caufe  made  ijo  where  elfe  ;  made  like  our 
plufhes,  but  without  flower  or  imagery.  To 
barter  for  thefe,  they  bring  out  of  Majumba 
red-wood,  which  the  natives  chufe  at  the 
higheft  price,  before  the  richefl;  European 
merchandize,  continuing  in  their  original 
fimplicity,  without  defiring  to  learn  better 
from  abroad  ;  for  they  never  travel  from 
home,  but  only  when  the  king  fends  them 
as  agents  to  any  of  his  neighbours,  with 
whom  he  is  in  amity. 

This  kingdom  of  Goj,  in  the  year  1631, 
was  entirely  fubdued  by  the  duke  of  Sonho, 
who  eftablifli’d  his  fon  in  the  place  of  the 
deceafed  king,  by  whofe  afliflance  the  father 
afterwards  got  a  great  viftory  over  the  Ca- 
congians,  whofe  chief  city  he  ruined  and 
burnt.  The  king  of  Congo  takes  upon  him 
the  title  of  lord  of  both  thofe  lall  men¬ 
tioned,  but  has  neither  tribute  nor  fubjeblion 
from  them  ;  for  each  of  them  has  an  abfo- 
lute  and  independent  fovereignty  within  his 
own  dominion. 

Defcription  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

H  E  true  extent  is  not  exadlly  known, 
^  geographers  being  at  variance  about  it ; 
but  the  moft  certain  account  that  can  be 
given  of  it  is,  that  it  reaches  a  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  up  the  inland,  and 
feventy'  two  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  be¬ 
ing  every  where  cut  by  large  rivers :  that 
of  Zair  on  the  north,  Coango  river  in  the 
eafl',  Rio-Berhele  at  fouth-eaft,  and  Fdo- 
Coanza  at  fouth  ;  and  bounded  at  weft  by 
the  Ptbiopick  ocean. 

.  The  common  divifion  of  it  is  into  fix 
dukedoms  and  earldoms,  viz,  Bamhay  Songo 
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or  Sonhoy  Sundo  or  Sundi,  PangOy  Batta,  Ba r bo t 
and  Pomho.  Vi^v^ 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Bamba,  lying  in  the  Bamba 
north  part,  reaches  weftward  to  the  banks  ^ftkedom, 
of  the  rivers  Jtnaois and  Dantis ;  in  the  fouth 
to  Angoluy  and  borders  at  eaft,  according  to 
Pigafety  on  the  lake  Chelandcy  or  Aqiiilandcy 
in  the  territory  of  Sijfina. 

The  lord  of  Bamba  is  very  puiflTant,  bear¬ 
ing  the  higheft  command  at  the  Congoian 
court,  being  captain-general  of  all  the  forces 
there;  yet  holds  his  place  ad  placitum  regis. 

The  inhabitants  are  chriftians  for  the  gene- 
rality,  and  keep  among  them  divers  jefuits. 

Mulatto  and  Black  pricfts,  to  officiate  and 
inftrudt  them. 

The  earldom  of  Sonho  or  Sog7iOy  the  fe-Sogjo 
cond  principality  in  Congo,  borders  u^on 
the  rivers  Zair  and  Lebundey  on  the  fouth- 
fide  furrounded  with  a  wood,  call’d  Finden^ 
giiolla.  Some  extend  it  from  the  river  Am- 
bois,  in  feven  degrees  and  a  half  of  fouth 
latitude,  to  the  red  mountains,  which  bor¬ 
der  upon  Loango  ;  fo  that  according  to  this 
laft  account,  it  reaches  on  the  north  to  An- 
fiko  ;  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Ambris ;  and 
on  the  weft  to  the  fea. 

This  territory  comprehends  many  petty 
lordfhips,  heretofore  abfolute,  but  now 
made  tributaries  to  Congo.  The  chief  town 
Songo  ftands  near  a  pretty  large  river. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it  is  the  village 
Pindcy  which  the  duke  has  lent  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  to  trade  at. 

The  dutchy  of  Sundo  or  Sundi,  begin- Sundi 

ning  about  eight  md^s^rom  San  Salvador, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
ftretches  beyond  the  cataradls  of  Zair,  along 
both  its  banks  to  Anziko,  towards  the  north. 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  runs  to  the  place  where 
dnt  Zair  unites  Ww.blbtBaraj'ika,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  cryftal  mountains  ; 
and  in  the  fouth  touches  upon  Pango.  The 
chief  town  alfo,  call’d  Sundo,  the  refidence  / 
of  the  governor,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of 
Pongo,  by  the  water-fills  of  Zair. 

The  dukedom  of  Batta,  formerly  call’d  Batta 
Aghirimba,  to  the  north-eaft,  or  rather  fulW^''”- 
north  of  Pango,  about  a  hundred  leagues  up 
the  country,  reaches  eaftward  above  the  ri¬ 
ver  Barbele,  to  the  mountain  of  the  fun,  and 
the  falt-petre  hill  ;  and  on  the  fouth  runs 
to  the  burnt  mountains,  by  the  Portuguefe 
call’d  Montes  Efuemados  \  its  metropolis 
call’d  alfo  Batta.  This  trad  between  Pango 
and  Batta  is  fruitful,  and  yields  all  forts  of 
provifions  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

All  along  the  way  from  San  Salvador  to 
Batta,  ftand  hutts,  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  inhabitants. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Conde 
Balta  eaftward,  lies  the  territory  of  Conde, 
or  Pembo  de  Okango,  through  which  the 
ftrong  running  and  deep  river  Coango  makes 
its  way  ;  till  meeting  and  intermingling  with 
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Barbot.  the  larger  waters  of  Zair,  it  iofes  both  name 
'■^V^'and  current. 

This  country,  from  the  prevalency  of  an 
ancient  cuftom,  always  has  a  woman  to  rule 
it,  who  pays  tribute  to  Mani  Batla,  or  the 
prince  or  duke  of  Balta,  and  he  receives  it 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Congo,  tho’  he 
reaps  no  benefit  of  it.  To  the  eaftward, 
beyond  the  river  Congo,  according  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Condeans,  are  found  White 
people,  with  long  hair  ;  but  not  altogether 
fo  white  as  the  Europeans.  Some  of  them 
were  taken  in  the  country  of  Sogno,  and 
prefented  to  a  miflioner  friar,  who  beftowed 
them  again  on  the  Portuguefe  governor  of 
Loanda,  not  many  years  ago. 

Paugo  The  fourth  province,  ftiled  Pango,  has 
province.  Siindo  on  the  north  i  Batta  on  the  fouth  ; 
Pemho,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  king,  on 
the  well  ;  and  the  mountains  of  the  fun  on 
the  eaft.  The  head  city  feated  on  ,the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  river  Barbele,  was  for¬ 
merly  call’d  Panguelongos,  but  at  prelent, 
Pango  ;  heretofore  free,  but  now  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  king  of  Congo,  whofe  protec¬ 
tion  they  crav’d  againft  the  incurfions  and 
inroads  of  their  neighbours. 

Eaft  of  Pango,  beyond  the  river  Zair, 
which  is  there  call’d  Coanga,  are  the  mar- 
quifates  of  Ca7na,  and  of  Cuno  Pango  •,  and 
fouthward  of  thefe,  the  kingdom  of  Fun- 
geno,'^\M\\txt  the  Portuguefe  trade  for  ftufFs 
and  bark. 

Pembo  The  lordfhip  of  Pemho  ftands  as  it  were  in 
hrdfnp.  the  middle  of  the  whole,  encompaffed  by 
all  the  reft,  and  contains  the  head  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  formerly  by  the 
Blacks  called  Banza,  that  is,  head  ;  but  at 
prefent  by  the  Portuguefe,  San  Salvador 
and  by  Mar  mol,  Ambos-Congo.  It  ftands 
about  the  middle  of  Congo,  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  eight  and  thirty  Dutch  miles,  or, 
as  others  write,  fifty  Italian  miles  from  the 
fea,  fouth-eaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Zair,  and  delightfully  fhaded  with  palm, 
tamarind,  Bakovens,  Colas,  lemons  and 
orange  trees. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  Otreiro  yields  a 
curious  profpedt  of  all  the  adjacent  places, 
at  a  great  diftance,  both  weft  and  north, 
without  any  interpofing  ftop  to  the  eye. 

City  of  This  town  has  neither  inclofure  nor  wall, 
Congo,  except  a  little  on  the  fouth  fide,  which  the 
firft  king  built,  and  afterwards  gave  that 
part  to  the  Portuguefe  to  inhabit  for  their 
conveniency.  The  royal  palace  is  furround- 
ed  with  walls,  and  between  it  and  the  town 
is  a  great  plain,  intherniidfl;  of  which  they 
have  erected  a  beautiful  church :  noblemen’s 
houfes  and  others  fill  up  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  for  every  grandee  fettles  his 
dwellings  as  near  the  court  as  he  may  be 
permitted,  and  with  his  retinue  takes  up  as 
much  ground,  as  an  ordinary  town  may  be 
built  on. 


The  common  houfes  (land  in  good  order, 
and  appear  very  uniform;  moft  of  them 
large,  well  contriv’d,  and  fenced  about, 
but  generally  thatch’d,  except  a  few  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  king’s  palace  is  exceeding  large,  ^nr-Pt^Uce. 
rounded  with  four  walls,  whereof  that  to¬ 
wards  the  Portuguefe  part  is  of  chalk  and 
ftone,  but  all  the  reft  of  ftraw,  very  neatly 
wrought:  the  lodgings,  dining-rooms,  gal¬ 
leries,  and  other  apartments,  are  hung  after 
the  European  manner,  with  mats,  of  an  ex- 
quifite  curiofity.  Within  the  innermoft  fence 
are  fome  gardens,plenteoufly  ftored  with  va¬ 
riety  of  herbs,  and  planted  with  feveral 
forts  of  trees  :  within  thefe  again  are  fome 
banqueting-houfes,  whofe  building,  though 
mean  and  flight,  is  by  them  efteem’d  rich 
and  coftly. 

In  the  city  there  are  ten  or  eleven 
churches,  that  is,  one  great  one,  being  the  ’  ' 
chief  of  all  ;  then  the  feven  lamps  church  ; 
the  conception  ;  the  church  of  the  vidory  or 
triumph  ;  a  fifth,  dedicated  to  St.  James  ; 
a  fixth  to  St.  Anthony  ;  and  a  feventh  to 
St.  John.  The  other  three  ftand  within  the 
court-walls,  viz.  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Jofeph. 

The  jefuits  have  a  college,  where  jefuitt, 
daily  teach  and  inftrud  the  Blacks  in  the 
chnftian  faith,  in  an  eafy  and  winning  me¬ 
thod. 

There  are  alfo  fchools,  where  youth  are 
brought  up  and  taught  Latin  and  Portu¬ 
guefe  tongues. 

All  thefe  churches,  and  other  publick 
ftrudures,  except  the  jefuit’s  college,  have 
the  foundations  of  ftone,  but  cover’d  with 
ftraw,  and  very  meanly  provided  with  uten- 
fils  for  celebrating  divine  offices. 

There  are  alfo  two  fountains,  one  in  St, 

Ja7nes\  ftreet,  and  the  other  within  the  walls 
of  the  court,  both  yielding  good  fpring- 
water. 

A  fmall  river,  or  rather  a  branch  of  Le- 
lunde,  call’d  Fefe,  affording  very  good  and 
well-tafted  water,  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  ; 

mountain  clofe  by  the  city,  to  the  great  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  from  thence  the 
flaves,  both  men  and  women,  fetch  water  : 

daily  to  feyve  the  town.  T he  adjacent  fields  “ 

by  this  river  are  made  very  pleafant  and 
fruitful,  and  therefore  the  citizens  have  all  | 

their  gardens  upon  its  banks.  What  cattle  ■ 

they  have,  are  kept  for  the  moft  part  in  the  ' 

city  ;  as  hogs  and  goats,  a  few  ffieep,  but 
no  cows,  which  lie  at  night  in  fences  joining 
to  their  houfes.  L 

The  rivers  which  water  this  kingdom,  Rix/fn,  ' 
from  north  to  fouth,  are  firft,  Rio  de  las  Bor- 
renas-Roxas,  that  is,  the  river  of  red- 
fand  ;  another,  at  whofe  mouth  lies  a  ftreet, 
call’d  in  Portuguefe,  Boca  delas  Aknadias,  or  j 

the  gulf  of  canoes.  ' 


Here 


the  Lower 

Here  lie  three  iflands,  the  greateft  and 
middlemoft  of  them  inhabited,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  convenient  haven  for  fmall 
barks;  but  the  other  without  people,  har¬ 
bouring  only  beafts. 

To  the  fouthward  of  thefe,  is  the  great 
river  Zair^  which,  according  to  Pigafetta^ 
derives  its  original  from  three  lakes ;  the 
firll  by  the  fame  author,  and  others,  enti¬ 
tled  the  fecond  Z<3z>  ;  and  the  third 

a  great  lake,  out  of  which  the  Lelunde^  and 
Coanza  rivers  run.  But  Zambre  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  head  that  feeds  the  river  Zair^  being 
fet  as  it  were  in  the  middle  point  of  Africa^ 
and  fpreading  it  felt  with  broad  ftreams  into 
the  north  :  to  the  eafl;  it  throws  out  the  great 
river  Cuama^  and  Coavo ;  to  the  fouth  thole 
of  Zeila.,  Manice^  or  Manhejfen  ;  andlaftly, 
to  the  weft,  this  of  Zair ;  which  dividing 
into  feveral  branches,  moiften  and  fertilize 
the  weftern  part  of  fouth  Africa-,  Congo., 
Angola.,  Monomotapa,  Matamam,  Bagama- 
cliri,  Agafyviba.,  and  fo  to  the  cape  of  Good- 
hope. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  former  geo¬ 
graphers,  but  the  new  map  of  Africa,  cor- 
rected^om  the  obfervationsof  the  gentlemen 
of  the  royaf  academy  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
in  London,  in  the  year  171c;,  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  pretended  lake  of  Zambre,  whence 
thofe  ancienter  geographers  perfuade  us  the 
river  Zair  flows.  They  lay  it  down  there, 
penetrating  with  many  windings,  eaft  north- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Pango,  in  about 
nine  degrees  of  eaft  latitude  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London,  where  it  changes  its  name 
into  that  of  Coanga,  and  is  carried  on  inland 
eaft  fouth-eaft,  betwixt  the  marquifates  of 
Cama  and  Cuno  Pango,  the  kingdom  of 
Fungeno,  where  the  Portuguefe  trade  for 
fluffs  and  bark,  and  the  territories  of  Meticos 
and  Jagos,  to  the  twenty  ninth  degree  of  the 
fame  eaft  longitude,  in  the  fame  parallel  as 
Coanza  and  Cuneni  rivers,  to  the  fouth  of 
it ;  but  does  not  determine  its  courfe  farther 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Nomeamale  and  Mo- 
twemu.gi,  where  very  probably  thefe  rivers 
have  their  fource. 

Zair riz'er.  The  river  Zair  falls  into  the  fea  through 

a  mouth,  three  leagues  in  breadth,  in  five 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  with  fuch  force  and  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  ftream  running  out  weft  north- weft, 
prevails  upon  the  fea-water  for  above  twelve 
leagues ;  and  when  you  are  out  of  fight  of 
land,  the  water  appears  black  and  full  of 
heaps  of  reeds,  and  other  things,  like  little 
floating  iflands,  which  the  force  of  the 
ftream,  falling  from  the  high  clifts,  carries 
away  out  of  the  country,  and  cafts  into  the 
ocean :  fo  that  fhips,  without  a  ftiff  gale  of 
wind,  cannot  fail  up  it  into  the  road,  within 
cape  Padron,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river. 
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From  this  great  body  branch  out  rnany  Ba  <p.ot. 
fmall  ones,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the 
natives  and  foreign  traders,  who  pafs  along 
them  in  boats  from  one  town  to  another. 

The  iflands  Bomnia  and  ffuintalla  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  others  higher 
up,  exceeding  lull  of  people,  who  rebel¬ 
ling  againft  the  king  of  Congo,  have  fet  up 
peculiar  lords  of  their  own. 

That  oiBomma,  tho’  well  inhabited,  fhews  Bomma 
few  or  no  houfes,  becaufe  of  the  moralTi 
nefs  of  the  country,  which  for  the  moil  part 
lies  under  water  ;  fo  that  the  Bluch  with 
canoes  go  from  tree  to  tree  :  among  which, 
they  have  railed  fome  places  made  of  leaves 
and  boughs,  on  which  they  refide  and  reft 
themfelves  without  any  coveiture. 

Thefe  iflanders  are  ftrong,  well-fet,  live 
after  a  beaftly  manner,  are  great  forcerers, 
and  converfe  with  the  devil  ;  to  this  end 
they  firft  come  together  all  on  a  throng, 
then  one  of  them  runs  about  with  a  vi¬ 
zard  on  ;  this  continues  three  days,  which 
expir’d,  they  ufe  another  ceremony,  and 
then  the  fiend  fpeaks  through  the  vizarded 
man.  They  live  in  peaceable  times  by  bar¬ 
tering  ;  in  time  of  war,  they  deal  in  no¬ 
thing  but  weapons,  .arrows,  bows,  and  ja¬ 
velins  or  lances. 

They  have  no  marriage-ceremony  ;  but 
men  and  women  makeule  of  one  another, 
as  their  affedlions  or  lufts  lead  them,  mix¬ 
ing  merely  like  beafts  without  any  folcm- 
nity  ;  for  they  know  nothing  of  chaftity, 
but  take  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleafe: 
however,  the  firft,  as  eldeft,  has  the  com¬ 
mand  and  fuperiority  over  all  the  reft. 

In  the  ifland  ^inlalla,  is  an  idol  made  Quintalla 
of  money,  which  none  dare  approach,  but*/^^”‘^' 
the  lervants  or  minifter  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  take  care  to  fecure  the  way  to 
it  from  being  difcover’d  ;  themfelves  being 
obliged  as  often  as  they  go  thither,  to  take 
a  peculiar  path  that  no  other  may  find. 

Many  kings  and  people  facrifice  to  this 
idol,  efpecially  in  ficknefs,  feveral  of  their 
moil  coftly  and  higheft-priz*d  goods,  which 
none  are  permitted  to  make  ufe  of,  but  by 
length  of  time  decay  or  rot :  for  as  foon 
as  they  are  dedicated,  the  attendant  carries 
them  into  a  great  plain,  where  the  idol 
ftands,  furroLinded  with  a  wall  of  elephants 
teeth  inftead  of  ftone,  and  there  hanging 
upon  poles  they  remain  till  they  are  quite 
rotten.  The  ifland  of  Zay'xacacongo  lies  neareft: 
to  the  dominions  of  Sogno,  and  was  yielded 
up  by  the  former  king  of  Cacongo,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  count  of  Sogno,  who  had 
marry’d  his  After  to  that  prince,  on  con¬ 
dition  he  Ihiould  embrace  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  that  king  foon  after  died,  about 
the  year  1685.  The  ifland  is  none  of.  the 
fmalleft,  and  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  rivsr 

Zair., 
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Barb«.<t.  Z^/r.  It  abounds  with  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  j 
is  plain,  rais’d  eight  fathom  above  the  water, 
and  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Congo ^ 
by  a  river  over  which  there  is  a  bridge. 

T I  .e  iflanders  have  particular  heads,  and 
chief  officers,  chofen  by  moft  voices.  Se¬ 
veral  other  rivers  with  their  ftreams  in- 
creafe  the  fwelling  current  of  the  Zair 
the  moft  eminent  are  Umbre^  Brankare,  and 
Barhele, 

Umbre  Umbre,  by  Sanutus  call’d  Vamhere,  rifes 
river.  in  the  north,  out  of  a  mountain  in  Ni- 
gritia^  and  lofes  itfelf  on  the  eaft-fide  of 
Zair. 

Brankare  Brankare  as  Pigafetta.,  or  Bankare  as  Sa- 
river.  niitus  calls  it,  has  its  original  in  the  fame 
mountain,  and  after  a  long  courfe,  difeharges 
its  winding  ftream  into  the  fea,  fays  the 
fame  Sanutus :  but  Pigafetta,  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Edzvard  Lopez.,  avers  it  mingles 
with  the  Zair,  on  the  eafterly  borders  of 
Pango,  not  tar  from  the  foot  of  the  cryftal 
mountain. 

Birbe’.c  The  river  BarbeJe,  fo  call’d  by  Linfebo- 
ri-.tr.  a,nd  Verhele  by  Pigafetta,  fprings  from 

a  lake,  which  the  fame  author  falfly  makes 
the  Nile  to  flow  from  *,  after  which,  it  fhoots 
through  the  lake  Ap.dlunde,  and  paffing  by 
the  city  of  Pango,  enlarges  the  Zair  with 
the  addition  of  its  water. 

Pa-  Southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
drao,  Zair,  ffioots  out  a  promontory,  call’d  in 
Portuzue  'e  Cabo  do  Padrao,  from  a  fmall 
chappei  and  a  crofs  they  ereded  on  it  above 
a  hundred  years  ago  :  and  about  five  miles 
from  Padrao,  is  the  refidence  of  the  earl 
of  Sonho,  where  the  Netherlanders  trade.  A 
little  way  within  Padrao  lies  St.  Paul’s- 
point,  affording  a  convenient  road  for  fhips. 
When  Diego  Can  made  the  firfl;  difeovery 
of  this  river  Zair,  about  the  year  1480, 
he  erected  on  the  fouth-point  of  its  mouth 
a  monument  with  an  infeription,  containing 
in  Latin,  Arabick  and  Portuguefe,  the  names 
of  the  king  Dom  John  the  fecond,  and  of 
thofe  of  his  officers,  who  had  difeover’d  that 
country,  of  which  they  thereby  pretended 
to  be  the  lawful  pofTcfiTors.  For  that  reafon, 
fays  Vajconcelos,  a  author,  this  ri¬ 

ver  was  for  a  long  time  after  call’d  Rio  de 
Padrao,  and  now  the  river  of  Congo,  from 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  Diego 
difeover’d  in  the  fame  voyage. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  thence,  lies  a  creek 
call’d  Pampas  Rock. 

More  to  the  fouthward,  are  the  rivers  Le- 
lunde  or  Lolongo,  Ambris  or  Amhres,  or  An- 
hres,  by  the  Portuguefe  royal  map  *,  Enko- 
koquematari  or  Serra  de  Banba  by  the  fame  •, 
Loze  or  Loza,  Onza  or  Zanza,  Lib.nge  or 
L  longo,  Danda  or  Dande,  or  Dendi,  and 
Bingo, 


Lelunde  running  between  Zair  and  Am  -  Ldundc 
bris,  has  its  head  fpring  in  the  fame  lake”'^^- 
with  Coanza  or  ^anza  ;  fo  paffing  clofe 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  royal 
city  St.  Salvador  {lands,  runs  down  from 
thence  with  many  windings,  well  north- 
well  to  the  fea,  into  which  it  falls  w'ith  a 
flrons;  current  *,  but  in  the  fummer  fo  fhal- 
low,  that  it  is  not  paflable  in  veffels  of  any 
burden:  the  Blacks  frequent  it  with  canoes, 
notw'-ithftanding  the  hazard  of  crocodiles, 
which  are  there  very  numerous. 

Ajnhris,  which  is  next,  lies  in  fix  de-  Ambris 
grees  fouth  latitude  *,  is  a  great  river  and 
full  of  fiffi,  but  rocky  at  the  entrance,  yet 
pafTable  enough  for  fmaJl  boats.  It  has  the 
fame  original  with  Lelunde,  running  not  far 
from  St.  Salvador  ;  the  water  feems  muddy, 
caus’d  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftream,  on 
whofe  bank  begins  the  dukedom  of  Bamba. 

Thirty  miles  up  this  river  is  a  ferry,  where  ^  fg^ry. 
every  traveller  for  his  paflage  over,  muft 
pay  a  certain  toll  to  the  king  of  Congo.  On 
the  fouth  banks  of  it  are  many  people,  who 
get  their  living  by  making  fait  of  fea- water, 
boil’d  in  earthen-pots,  and  proves  grey  and 
fandy  ■,  yet  they  carry  it  to  Pambo,  and  fe- 
veral  other  places,  and  drive  a  great  trade 
with  it. 

Enkckoquema'ari  is  the  next,  whofe  be-Enkoko- 
ginning  is  unknown  to  Europeans,  andqyematari 
the  wiiole  in  a  manner  of  no  ufe  •,  great  flats 
and  fands  flopping  up  the  mouth,  fo  that 
it  will  not  bear  a  fmall  boat,  and  within  fo 
fcanty  of  water,  that  a  canoe  can  hardly 
make  its  way. 

Loze,  another  mean  brook,  yet  up  in  the  Loze. 
country  paflable  fora  boat.  About  twenty 
miles  upward  is  a  ferry,  where  all  travel¬ 
lers  pay  a  duty  to  the  duke  of  Bamha. 

Onza,  or  according  to  Pigafetta  Onzoni,  Onza. 
is  fordable,  and  not  to  be  fail’d  by  any 
veffels  becaufe  of  its  fhallownefs. 

Libongo,  by  fome  call’d  Lemha,  can  boaft  Lihongo. 
neither  greater  depth  or  better  qualities. 

Danda,  a  little  more  fouthward,  has  at  Danda. 
the  mouth  five  or  fix  foot  water,  is  full  of 
fiffi,  feeds  many  crocodiles  and  lea-horfes, 
and  affords  on  each  fide  fruitful  grounds 
fomewhat  high  on  the  fouth- fide,  but  on 
the  north,  for  half  a  mile  low. 

Bengo,  by  fome  taken  for  a  branch  of^^^'S®- 
Danda,  with  the  Efuanza,  makes  the  ifland 
Loar.do  ;  it  is  navigable  in  floops  about 
fourteen  miles  upwards,  and  at  the  mouth 
has  fometimes  feven  or  eight  foot  water, 
notwithftanding  the  fands.  It  comes  a  great 
diftance  out  of  the  country,  and  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  viz.  March,  April  and  May,  over¬ 
flows  with  the  violence  of  its  ftream,  and 
fometimes  carries  away  much  of  the  earth 
on  one  fide,  which  either  joins  again  on  the 
ocher,  or  elfe  is  driven  into  the  fea. 
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ieafons.  The  wifiter  there  bears  almoft  an  equal 
temper  with  our  fummer,  fo  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  alter  nothing  of  their  apparel,  nor  re¬ 
quire  the  warmth  of  fire  at  that  feafon  of 
the  year ;  for  the  difference  between  win¬ 
ter  and  fummer  is  fcarce  difcernable,  only 
that  the  Air,  when  it  rains,  is  a  little  cooler; 
but  the  wet  feafon  once  paft,  the  heat  is  al¬ 
moft  intolerable,  efpecially  two  hours  before 
and  after  noon. 

The  winter  commences  in  mid-M^rci?, 
and  the  fummer  in  September  ;  in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  great  rains  begin  and  continue, 
Marcb^  April,  May.  June,  July  and  Au- 
gufl,  during  which  time  they  have  fcarce  a 
clear  day  ;  lefs  rain  in  September  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  fummer,  as  has  been  faid,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  hot  and  dry.  The  year  of  thefe 
commences  with  their  winter,  in 
March.  Their  month  is  lunar,  and  the 
leven  days  of  the  week  are  diftinguifh’d  by 
feven  markets,  held  fucceflively  at  feveral 
places;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  reckon 
the  hours  of  a  day. 

The  land-winds  on  this  coaft  and  An¬ 
gola,  are  eaft  north-eaft,  the  fea-winds  weft 
fouth-weft. 

This  country  from  the  feveral  rivers,  has 
great  ftore  of  water ;  fo  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  are  very  curious  in  their  choice  of  it : 
for  they  will  not  drink  the  neareft,  but  the 
frefheft  and  beft,  as  appears  by  thofe  of 
St.  Salvador,  who  make  no  ufe  of  fuch  as 
the  adjoining  plains  afford  them ;  but  caufe 
their  flaves  to  fetch  it  from  the  fountains, 
a  little  lower  on  the  north-fide. 

The  lands  in  the  rainy  feafon,  by  the 
muddinefs  of  the  water,  are  made  excee¬ 
ding  fruitful,  and  fit  to  bring  forth  all 
manner  of  things.  But  from  November  x\\\ 
the  latter  end  of  March  there  falls  not 
a  drop  of  rain,  which  makes  the  foil  very 
dry  and  hard. 

Batta  The  dukedom  of  Batta,  and  others  lying 
^iom.  round  about,  have  a  fat  and  fertile  ground, 
affording  all  manner  of  pro%dfions. 

Pcmbo  The  territory  of  Pembo,  efpecially  about 
i^ritory.  Salvador,  becaufe  of  the  frefh  and  fe- 
rene  air,  abounds  in  rich  paftures,  and  pro¬ 
duces  many  fiourifhing  and  thriving  trees. 

Here  grows  a  kind  of  grain,  by  the  natives 
call’d  Luko,  not  unlike  our  rye,  but  fmaller : 
this  they  grind  into  meal  with  hand-mills, 
and  make  bread  of  it. 

There  is  alfo  abundance  of  millet,  which 
the  Blacks  call  Mazza  Manputo,  or  Portu¬ 
guese  corn  ;  as  alfo  Indian  wheat,  where¬ 
with  they  fat  their  hogs ;  and  rice  in  fuch 
plenty  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price. 

Lemmons  and  pome-citron  trees  grow  in 
every  corner,  bearing  fruit  of  a  pleafant  and 
brifk  tafte  ;  alfo  bananas,  dates,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  palm-trees,  producing  two  or  three  dif- 
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ferent  forts  of  wine  diftinguifh’d  among  Barbot. 
them  by  peculiar  names,  as  Melaffo,  Em- 
batta,  ‘Tamgra,  Maneba,  Manecha,  Bordonik 
The  wine  of  grapes  they  call  Melaffo  Man- 
putto  ;  the  Embatta  wine  is  very  refrefhing. 

There  are  alfo  cola-trees,  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  chew  as  the  Indians  do  Betele.  The 
trees  call’d  Ozeghes  yield  a  fruit  like  yellow 
plums,  delightful  in  fmell  and  delicious  in 
tafte  ;  and  with  the  branches  they  make 
fences,  pallifadoes  and  arbors,  to  fhelter 
them  from  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun  ; 
nor  do  they  want  melons,  cucumbers  and 
citrons,  common  and  china-oranges  of  an 
extraordinary  bignefs,  and  pleafant  tafte, 
and  feveral  forts  of  puke.  The  miftioners 
in  Bamba  cultivate  in  their  convent’s  gar¬ 
dens  all  thofe  forts  that  are  common  in 
Brazil,  bcfides  thofe  peculiar  to  Africk  and 
Europe,  grapes,  fennel,  cardoons  or  thif- 
tles  ;  all  forts  of  falietting,  gourds,  and 
many  other  forts  ;  but  no  pears,  apples, 
nuts,  or  fuch  like  fruit,  as  require  a  cold 
climate. 

The  fhore  of  the  river  Lelunde,  going  to 
St.  Salvador,  is  beautify ’d  with  abundance 
of  cedars,  which  the  ignorant  people  make 
no  other  account  of  than  to  make  canoes 
and  fire-fuel. 

Caff: a  Ftjiula  and  other  drugs,  fit  for  the  ufe 
of  apothecaries  ;  alfo  tamarinds,  which  grow 
plentifully,  and  have  the  repute  ot  being  a 
good  remedy  in  fevers. 

In  the  towns  near  the  fea,  they  have 
ftore  of  kidney-beans,  by  them  call’d  Ca- 
zalaza,  millet  and  poultry,  which  the  Erg- 
lijh,  Netherlander 5,  and  other  traders  buy 
for  5/;;;/?(5-cloths,  little  looking-glaiTes,  and 
other  trifles. 

In  Bamba,  a  province  of  Cong'',  and  ihtctCAttU. 
efpecially,  they  have  good  ftocks  of  cattle, 
viz.  cows,  oxen,  fwine  and  goats ;  befiaes 
plenty  of  fowl,  as  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  wild- 
hens  of  a  delicate  flelh,  and  geefe.  The 
elephants  breeding  there  in  numerous  droves, 
grow  to  an  extraordinary  bignels,  inlo- 
much  that  fome  of  their  teeth  have  weigh’d 
above  two  hundred  weight.  In  the  Congo 
language  they  call  I'uch  a  tooth  Mene  Man- 
zo  ;  and  a  young  elephant  Moane  Manzo. 

The  elephant,  if  we  may  believe 
Blacks,  do  not  caft  their  teeth  ;  they  hunt 
them  wdth  lances  and  darts,  making  a  double 
advantage  of  them  as  merchandize  and  food; 
many  feurfed  or  hollow  teeth  are  found  in 
the  woods,  which  are  decayed  by  lying 
many  years  in  the  rain  and  wind.  This 
commodity,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite  quan¬ 
tity  brought  from  thence  within  thefe  fifty 
or  fixty  years,  begins  to  grow  fcarcer,  and 
they  are  fain  to  fetch  them  farther  out  of 
the  country. 
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Bar  EOT.  The  elephant  when  ftruck  with  a  lance  or 
javelin,  will  ufe  all  means  to  affault  and 
kill  the  perfon  that  wounded  him  *,  but  as 
if  it  would  teach  the  beaftly  Blacks  hu¬ 
manity,  neither  eats  the  body,  nor  infults 
over  it :  but  making  a  hole  with  his  teeth 
in  the  ground,  throws  it  in,  and  covers  the 
place  again  with  earth  and  boughs  of  trees. 
Therefore  the  hunters,  when  they  have  woun¬ 
ded  an  elephant,  hide  themfelves  for  a  while, 
and  then  follow  at  a  diftance,  till  being 
weakened  with  lofs  of  blood,  they  dare 
draw  nearer  and  kill  the  beaft.  Thofe  Blacks 
know  not  how  to  take  elephants  alive,  as 
they  do  in  the  Eajl-Indies. 

Killing  of  country  of  Sogno,  when  the  ele- 

elephmts.  phants  are  together  in  a  herd,  the  hunter 
anointing  himfelf  all  over  with  their  dung, 
gets  in  dexterouQy  with  his  lance  in  his  hand 
among  them,  and  creeps  about  under  their 
bellies,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ftrike 
one  of  them  under  the  ear,  which  is  the  bell 
place  to  bring  them  dpwn.  The  ftroke  be¬ 
ing  given,  he  immediately  makes  his  efcape, 
before  the  elephant  can  turn  about  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf.  The  other  elephants  de¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  fmell  of  the  dung,  take  lefs 
notice  of  his  roaring ;  and  thus  the  reft  of 
the  herd  walking  on,  and  forfaking  their 
wounded  companion,  leave  him  a  prey  to 
the  fuccefsful  hunter.  If  the  elephant  pur- 
fues  him,  he  eafily  makes  his  efcape  by 
dodging,  becaufe  the  beaft  cannot  turn  fo 
nimbly.  ^ 

Water  of  natives  diftil  a  water  from  the  bones 

theirbones.  of  the  elephants  legs,  which  is  reckon’d  ve¬ 
ry  good  againft  afthma’s,  fciatica’s,  or  any 
cold  humours. 

Their  tails  ^ome  Blacks  of  thofe  parts,  and  particu- 
vorfnfd,  larly  the  Giaghf  pay  a  certain  religious 
worfhip  to  the  elephants  tail  *,  for  when  their 
lords  or  fovereigns  die,  they  commonly 
preferve  one  of  thofe  tails  in  memory  of 
him,  on  which  they  beftow  a  fort  of  adora¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  creature’s  great 
ftrength.  They  often  go  a  hunting  only 
for  the  fake  of  cutting  off  thofe  tails,  but  it' 
muft  be  perform’d  at  one  ftroke,  and  from 
a  living  elephant,  or  elfe  they  do  not  rec¬ 
kon  it  has  any  virtue. 

^  -  The  Blacks  in  Congo  turn  the  elephants 

from%e.  ^>7  firing  fome  huts,  or 

the  fields,  for  thofe  creatures  take  another 
way  when  they  fee  the  flame. 

There  are  no  lions,  tygers  nor  wolves,  in 
the  country  of  Sogno,  or  if  any  be  feen,  it 
is  a  great  accident,  tho’  there  are  enough 
. .  in  the  neighbouring  parts  5  but  there  is  a 
‘  fort  of  wild-dogs,  which  go  out  to  hunt 
in  great  numbers,  and  furioufly  fet  upon 
any  elephant,  or  other  wild  beaft  they  meet 
with,  and  never  fail  to  kill  it,  tho’  never 
fo  many  of  them  be  deftroy’d  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  :  thofe  dogs,  tho*  wild,  do  little  or 


no  harm  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are  red- 
hair’d,  have  fmall  flcnder  bodies,  and  their 
tails  turn  up  on  their  backs  like  grey¬ 
hounds.  Merolla. 

The  buffalo,  in  the  language  of  tht  Bttffai«ef. 
country  call’d  Empakajfe^  has  a  red  fkin 
and  black  horns,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
make  mufical  inftruments.  It  is  a  riiif- 
chievous  beaft,  and  dangerous  to  be  hun¬ 
ted,  efpecially  after  they  are  fhot,  if  not 
right  ftruck;  wherefore  the  huntfmen,  who 
mean  to  fhoot  one,  firft  chufe  out  a  fe- 
cure  place,  where  they  may  not  fear  the 
furious  aflfaults  of  the  enrag’d  creature.  ‘ 

The  flefli  of  it  is  very  grofs  and  flimy, 
yet  the  flaves  eat  freely  of  it  cut  in  flices 
and  dry’d.  There  breeds  in  the  woods  an¬ 
other  creature,  feldom  to  be  found  elfe- 
where;  they  call  it  T^ehra^  in  fhape  like  2LfwiftbeaJl. 
mule,  with  a  fkin  ftriped  ;  on  the  head  and 
over  the  whole  body,  white,  black,  and 
bluifh :  they  are  very  wild  and  fwift,  hard  to 
be  taken  alive,  and  when  taken,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  tamed  ;  though  the  Portuguefe 
fay,  that  fome  years  fince  they  fent  four 
of  them  to  Portugal^  for  a  prefent  to  the 
king,  who  ufed  them  for  a  coach,  and  re¬ 
warded  the  perfon  who  brought  them  over 
with  the  notaryfhip  of  Angola^  to  him  and 
his  heirs ;  but  the  whole  is  a  fable. 

Empalanga  is  a  great  beaft  like  an  ox,  hav-  Empalao- 
ing  two  horns,  and  very  favoury  meat  ;  they  ga- 
are  of  feveral  colours,  fome  brown,  others, 
red,  and  fome  white. 

Envoen  is  a  great  beaft  like  a  ftag,  with  Envoeri. 
two  horns. 

The  Makoko  differs  little  from  a  horle  in  j^iakoko 
bignefs,  but  has  long  and  {lender  legs,  a 
long  gray  neck,  with  many  white  fmall 
ftripes,  and  on  his  head  long  fharp  horns 
wreath’d  below  ;  the  dung  of  this  creature 
is  like  that  of  a  ffieep. 

Tygers  in  the  Congoijh  language  call’d 
Engri,  never  hurt  the  JVhites ;  fo  that  when 
they  meet  a  JVhite  and  a  Black  together, 
they  will  affail  the  Black,  and  let  the  White 
pafs  unhurt'T  therefore  the  king  of  Congo 
has  appointed  a  reward  for  thofe  that  kill 
them,  and  bring  their  fkin,  with  this  pro-  ! 

vifo,  that  the  hair  of  the  lips  remain  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  account  them  a  mortal 
poifon.  i 

The  leopards  generally  prey  upon  cattel.  Leopards  i 
fo  do  the  lions,  but  they  are  not  fo  cruel  ZLsmd  lions.^ 
the  tygers,  nor  fo  much  dreaded ;  and  tho*  ! 

there  are  abundance  of  lions  in  Congo,  yet  ; 

the  people  are  not  fo  much  terrified  and  1 

molefted  by  them,  as  they  are  by  the  ty-  t 

gers  or  leopards.  They  fcare  away  lions, 
by  fetting  fire  to  parcels  of  ftirubs  and  ' 

weeds,  when  they  fpy  any  at  a  diftance  a- 
bout  the  country,  as  they  travel.  ' 

The  Eluumbengo,  or  wolves,  are  very  nu- Wolves, 
merous,  have  a  thick  head  and  neck,  al-^^* 
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moft  like  the  wolves  in  Europe^  but  much 
bigger,  grey  headed,  fpeckled  with  black 
fpots  like  the  tyger,  but  much  more  ill-fa- 
vour’d  ;  foxes,  flags,  deer,  conies  and  hares, 
fwarm  in  incredible  multitudes,  becaufe 
they  are  never  hunted  as  here  with  us. 

'jvet-cats.  Civet-cats  the  Blacks  catch,  and  tame 
for  their  perfume. 

ieavers.  territory  of  Batta  affords  many 

beavers,  whofe  fkins  are  of  great  value,  one 
of  therh  being  as  dear  as  a  fheep  •,  fo  that 
none  is  fuffer’d  to  wear  them  without  the 
king’s  licence  firft  obtain’d. 

Apes  and  wild-cats  are  very  troublefome 
by  their  numbers,  efpecially  in  Songo  by 
the  river  Zair. 

In  Congo  the  large  monkeys  or  apes  are 
call’d  Mocchacos^  and  the  little  ones  Sagoris. 

er^ents.  There  is  a  multitude  of  monllrous  fer- 
pents,  commonly  twenty  five  foot  long,  or 
more :  one  fort  of  which  they  call  Boma  -, 
another  fort,  which  kills  with  its  tail,  Em-- 
hamhi.  In  the  ways  to  Singa  many  travellers 
are  devoured  by  a  fort  of  ferpents,  common 
in  thofe  parts,  which  they  meet  on  the 
roads,  as  Merolla  reports,  and  adds,  that  it 
once  happen’d,  that  a  perfon  being  thus  af- 
faulted  by  one  of  thefe  prodigious  ferpents, 
had  by  a  lufty  ftroke  of  a  cymeter  cut  him 
in  two,  but  not  yet  kill’d,  the  enrag’d  mon- 
fter  lay  upon  the  catch  among  the  thick 
bufhes ;  and  foon  after  two  perfons  palling 
by,  it  immediately  crawl’d  out,  wounded 
as  it  was,  and  feized  upon  them,  devouring 
them  almofl  whole  ;  but  at  laft  a  number 
of  men  coming  to  the  place  with  mufkets, 
fent  fo  many  bullets  into  the  monller’s  body, 
that  they  kill’d  it.  The  natives  eat  of  the 
fiefh  of  ferpents  very  heartily,  chopping 
off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throwing  away  the 
entrails. 

In  this  country  they  have  alfo  a  fort  of 
crocodiles,  which  they  call  Alacardo. 

Wild-boars,  by  them  call’d  Emgalo,  or 
Engulo^  may  be  feen  here,  with  two  great 
tufks,  wherewith  they  tear  violently:  the 
Blacks  (land  more  in  fear  of  them  than  any 
other  beaft,  and  if  they  do  but  hear  it,  will 
make  away  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  The 
filings  of  their  teeth,  which  the  Portuguefe 
highly  effeem,  and  are  very  feldom  gotten, 
taken  in  fome  liquor,  are  reputed  a  power¬ 
ful  antidote  againft  poifon  i  the  teeth  them- 
felves  rubb’d  againft  a  ftone,andadminifter’d 
in  a  little  water,  are  an  infallible  cure  for 
an  ague.  They  fay,  this  beaft,  when  fick, 
recovers  its  health  by  fo  rubbing  its  teeth 
upon  a  ftone,  and  licking  with  its  tongue. 

i-hicks.  Roebucks,  call’d  Golungo^  breed  here  a- 
bundantly,  but  no  bigger  than  fheep,  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  fome  white  fpecks,  and 
two  fharp  little  horns :  feveral  of  the  Blacks 
kill  and  eat  them,  but  the  Congoians  and 
Anthandes  will  by  no  means  tafte  their  flelh  5 
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nay,  they  bear  fuch  an  antipathy  to  it,  that  Barbot. 
they  will  not  touch  any  thing  out  of  that 
pot  where  their  flefh  has  been  -boil’d,  nor 
come  into  the  place  where  the  fire  was  that 
drefs’d  it,  nor  lay  their  hands  on  any  wea¬ 
pon  wherewith  it  was  flain ;  yet  can  give 
no  other  reafon  for  it,  but  that  the  fiefh 
is  their  E^uifiiUa^  that  is,  a  food  prohibited 
among  them  by  authority  and  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  by  tradition  deliver’d  from  hand  to 
hand,  by  their  fore-fathers  :  for  they  firmly 
and  undoubtedly  believe,  that  if  they  fhould 
do  the  contrary,  they  fhould  not  only  be 
lame  in  their  bodies,  but  their  fingers  and 
toes  would  rot  off. 

Laftly,  h?ars,  foxes,  wild  cows  call’d 
Capajffa,  and  goats,  frequent  the  woods,  and 
fome  of  them  infinitely  damage  the  people. 

Befides  thefe  variety  of  quadrupedcs,  they 
have  many  forts  of  wing’d  animals ;  as, 

Firft,  peacocks,  which  none  but  th^  Peacocks. 
king  only  may  have  *,  and  he  keeps  them 
with  great  care  in  inclofed  woods,  upon  the 
borders  of  Angola. 

They  have  two  forts  of  partridges,  tssxnt  partridges. 
and  wild  •,  asalfo  pheafants,  pigeons,  turtle¬ 
doves,  eagles,  falcons,  vultures,  merlins, 
fparrow- hawks,  pellicans,  green  and  red 
parroquets,  cranes,  ftorks  with  red  bills 
and  red  legs,  and  half  white  and  half  black 
feathers.  As  to  fparrovv-hawks,  they  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ule  we  make  of  them  in  Eu- 
rope.  V 

There  are  abundance  more  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  of  feveral  colours,  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  fome  the  fineft  of  all,  being 
Ethiopian  parrots,  with  white  feathers,  and 
black  fillets,  looking  like  the  fcales  of  fifh  j 
their  tail,  eyes,  beak  and  feet,  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fire.  Thefe  parrots  will  talk  like 
thofe  of  Brazil.,  but  are  rarely  brought  into 
EMrope  %  the  hens  they  call  Coricas,  the  cocks 
Engujfu. 

There  are  alfo  owls,  which  they  call  Car- 
jafnpemha,  that  is,  devils,  becaufe  their  ap¬ 
pearing  prefages  ill-luck. 

They  have  two  forts  of  bees,  one  thsLtBees. 
hives  in  the  woods,  in  hollow  trees;  and  the 
other  in  the  roofs  of  houfes. 

The  pifmires  or  ants,  by  them  call’d  In-  pifmires. 
gingie,  are  of  four  forts,  the  biggeft  have 
fharp  flings,  with  which  they  raife  fwellings 
upon  men,  the  other  three  are  fomewhat 
fmaller.  It  is  incredible  what  trouble  and 
damage  thefe  little  infects  occafion  to  the 
natives,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve. 

Enfingie  is  a  little  beaft,  with  a  fkin 
fpeckled  black  and  grey. 

The  Entigiengio,  a  fmall  creature,  very ^ jirange 
curioufly  ftreak’d,  flender  bodied,  with  2LcreatHn. 
fine  tail  and  legs,  never  comes  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  very  tough  thereof  -proves 
mortal  to  it,  therefore  keeps  in  the  trees, 
and  has  always  twenty  black-hair’d  creatures, 

call’d 
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Barbot. call’d  Ernbis,  attending  it  •,  that  is,  ten  before, 
and  ten  behind.  They  take  the  ten  firft  in 
fnares,  and  then  the  ten  behind  make  their 
efcape,  by  which  means  the  animal  bereav’d 
of  its  guard  is  alfo  taken. 

The  Ikin  of  this  little  bead:  bears  fuch  a 
value,  that  none  but  the  king  may  wear  it, 
unlefs  perhaps,  by  particular  favour,  fome 
great  lords  obtain  leave  ;  among  which  are 
the  kings  of  Loango^  Cacongo^  and  Goy. 

Some  have  reported  that  there  are  gold 
mines  about  S.  Salvador^  but  without  any 
ground  of  probability  ;  for  the  Portuguefe, 
who  have  converfed  fo  long  in  the  country, 
would  not  have  left  them  undifcover’d. 

Copper-  ^dey  find  many  copper  mines  in  fe- 

mines.  veral  places,  efpecially  in  whofe  me¬ 

tal  has  fo  deep  a  tincture  of  yellow,  that  able 
artifts  have  miftaken  it  for  gold  i  but  upon 
proof  the  error  foon  appears. 

The  like  mines  are  found  in  Songo^  yield¬ 
ing  better  copper  than  that  of  Pemho  \ 
whereof  the  purple  arn?lets  in  Loando  are 
commonly  made,  which  the  Vortuguefe  q-ax- 
ry  to  Calabar^  Rio  del  Rey^  and  other  places 
in  the  Bighl.  of  Guinea. 

In  Bamba^  Linfchoten,  there  are  filver 
mines,  and  other  metals  and  in  Sundo,  of 
cryftal  and  iron,  the  laft  bearing  the  higheft 
value,  becaufe  it  makes  knives,  fwords,  and 
other  weapons. 

Quarries  of  done,  call’d  Maitari,  are 
very  common  j  as  alfo  rocks  of  red  marble; 
befides  many  precious  ftones,  as jafper,  por¬ 
phyry,  jacinth,  and  the  like  :  and  yet  com¬ 
mon  ftones  are  rarely  found  through  all 
CongOy  as  is  reported  by' Carlin  a  mifiioner 
in  Congo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Congo ^  known  by  the 
name  of  Macikongen^  are  very  black,  yet 
fonae  few  differ,  being  only  of  a  fort  of 
olive  colour:  their  hair  black  curl’d,  their 
bodies  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  well-fet ; 
the  white  of  their  eyes  of  a  fea-green,  and 
their  lips  not  fo  thick  as  other  Blacks ; 
wherein  they  differ  more  efpecially  from 
thofe  of  Nubia  and  Guinea. 

Tho’  fome  be  furly  and  proud,  yet  in 
general  they  carry  themfelves  very  friendly 
towards  ftrangers,  being  of  a  mild  conver- 
fation,  courteous,  affable,  and  eafy  to  be 
overcome  with  reafon,  yet  inclii  d  to  drink, 
efpecially  Spanijh  wine  and  brandy  :  fuch  as 
converfe  much  with  them,  difcern  a  quick- 
nefs  of  reafon  and  underftanding,  ordering 
their  conceits  and  difcourfes  fo  rationally, 
that  the  moft  knowing  take  great  delight  in 
their  facetious  humour. 

The  na-  They  (how  little  courage  in  war,  but  ge- 
iives.  nerally  come  by  the  lofs,  unlefs  aflifted  by 
the  Portuguefe  ;  for  twenty  Whites  will  rout 
.a  thoufand  of  them. 

Thofe  of  Songo  are  a  proud,  lazy,  and 
luxurious  people,  but  have  a  winning  be¬ 


haviour,  and  a  volubility  of  fpeech,  be¬ 
yond  thofe  that  live  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Zair. 

The  people  of  Bamba  are  reckoned  theTyavtlling 
beft  foldiers.  The  gentry  of  Bamba  travel 
with  abundance  of  attendants,  and  much 
ftate  ;  fome  of  them  follow’d  by  twenty  or 
thirty  Mulattos,  who  are  bold  fellows,arm’d 
with  mufkets  and  cymiters,  and  the  Blacks 
with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances ;  many  mu- 
ficians  going  before,  making  a  great  noife 
with  their  feveral  inftruments.  The  great 
duke  of  this  country  has  a  greater  retinue 
in  proportion.  At  night  they  build  hutts, 
and  enclofe  them  with  thorns,  to  fecure 
them  againft  the  wild- beafts,  which  fwarm 
about  the  country.  Befides  lions,  tygers, 
wolves,  elephants  and  rhinoceros’s,  there 
are  pocafies,  which  roar  like  lions,  and  are 
white,  with  black  and  red  fpots,  very  long 
ears,  and  ftrait  horns,  much  like  the  buffa¬ 
loes.  To  drive  away  thofe  creatures,  the 
Blacks  fetfire  to  dry  grafs  ;  which  flame, 
with  their  fhouts,  makes  them  fly  another 
way.  Sometimes  alfo  travellers  climb  trees, 
with  ladders  of  ropes,  they  have  for  that 
purpofe,  or  otherwife,  and  thence  ftioot 
them  with  poifon’d  arrows  ;  but  fometimes, 
if  not  nimble  enough,  they  become  a  prey 
to  thofe  ravenous  beafts. 

The  people,  for  the  moft  part,  feed  on:pood. 
kidney-beans,  and  other  kinds,  which  the 
women  fow,  being  very  regardlefs  of  their 
diet,  and  as  merry  after  a  meal  of  infipid 
roots,  which  grow  wild,  as  if  they  had 
been  at  a  feaft.  At  night  the  women  re¬ 
turn  from  the  fields  with  their  children, 
light  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  cottage, 
where  they  eat  fuch  as  they  have,  and  dif- 
courfe  till  they  fall  afleep.  This  is  the  way 
moft  of  the  country  people  live,  many  of 
them  going  ftark  naked.  i 

The  country  is  prodigioufly  infefted  with^«^;. 
ants,  which  are  fo  numerous  and  ravenous, 
that  they  are  faid  to  devour  the  carcafs  of  a 
beaft  in  a  night.  When  they  get  into  a 
cottage,  the  only  way  to  rid  them,  is  to 
fet  fire  to  ftraw  on  the  floor,  which  de- 
ftroys  infinite  quantities  of  them,  but  leaves 
an  intolerable  ftench,  and  fometimes  burns 
down  the  hut. 

They  have  a  fort  of  fmall  monkeys, 
which  drive  the  rats  out  of  their  houfes, 
there  being  a  fort  of  antipathy  between  them.  f 

Thefe  monkeys  have  a  muflty  feent,  which 
perfumes  a  room,  are  very  tame,  and  will 
learn  any  thing  they  are  taught. 

Several  prime  men,  who  are  in  difgraceR^^^m. 
with  the  king,  fometimes  lie  in  companies 
on  the  roads  to  the  cities  of  San  Salvador 
znd  Loanda,  robbing  all  travellers,  till  they 
are  again  taken  into  favour. 

They  are  faid  to  be  very  guilty  of  poifon-  Voi/onln^. 
ing,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  in  talk  than 

reality ; 
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i’eality  ;  for  if  dlfcover’d,  they  infallibly  die 
for  it,  without  mercy,  and  fuch  ftrift  en¬ 
quiry  is  made,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  con¬ 
cealed. 

\othmg.  People  of  any  note,  efpecially  in  the 
cities,  are  decently  clad,  in  long  mantles  of 
fine  cloth,  or  black  bays,  under  which  they 
wear  white  fhirts,  appearing  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  on  the  lower  parts 
they  have  long  wide  coats  of  fatin,  or  da- 
mafk,  with  rich  borders,  or  embroidery 
about  the  edges.  Some  wiear  a  fort  of  cloth 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  Matombe-U^^s^ 
and  palm  leaves  colour’d  black  and  red,  but 
all  bare-legg’d,  and  on  their  heads  only 
white  cotton  caps-,  but  they  adorn  their 
necks  and  arms  with  gold  and  filver  chains, 
or  firings  of  the  belt  red  coral. 

Thofe  of  Songo  wear  coats  from  the  navel 
to  the  ankles,  and  mantles  over  the  refl 
but  the  women  cover  their  breads. 
urd.  They  play  at  cards  for  pafs-time,  daking 
'nying.  little  horns  or  fhells,  reckoned  among  them 
as  current  money. 

The  citizens  of CongoWvQ  chiefly  by  trade, 
and  the  country  people  by  tilling  the  land, 
and  keeping  cattle.  Thofe  about  the  river 
Zair  live  by  fifhing  others  by  drawing  of 
5ow^(?-wine  ;  and  fome  by  weaving. 

When  they  travel  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  they  do  not  ride,  but  are  carried  by 
men  in  hammocks,  lying  down,  others  fit¬ 
ting  on  aboard  hanging  to  a  pole,  with  one 
arm  over  the  pole,  and  their  feet  reding  on 
a  fort  of  flat  wooden  dirrup,  holding  in  the 
other  hand  an  umbrella  -,  or  elfe  fitting  on 
a  kind  of  bier,  made  fad  with  a  cord  to  a 
pole,  reding  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  flaves, 
or  of  hir’d  people.  For  expedition  they 
take  many  flaves,  that  when  the  fird  grow 
weary,  they  may  be  carried  by  the  others. 
'eapng.  There  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in 
thefe  Ethiopians,  and  worth  obferving ;  the 
fird  is,  in  their  eating  and  drinking  at  feads, 
which  they  commonly  celebrate  in  great 
numbers,  and  at  night.  A  great  company 
being  got  together,  they  fit  round  in  a  ring, 

I  on  the  grafs,  then  a  large  thick  round  wooden 

platter  is  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  them  the 
platter  is  called  Malonga,  The  elded  of  the 
company,  whom  they  call  Maculontu,  or 
Cocolocangi,  is  to  divide  and  didribute  to 
every  one  his  portion  ;  which  he  does  with 
fuch  exa<flnefs,  that  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  bit  better  than  ordinary,  that  is  alio  di¬ 
vided  proportionably  among  the  company, 
fo  that  every  one  is  contented  with  his  fhare. 
When  they  drink,  they  make  ufe  of  neither 
cups  nor  glades to  the  end,  every  perfon 
may  have  what  is  judg’d  fufficient  for  him, 
and  no  more.  The  judge  is  the  Maculontu, 
who  holds  the  Moringo  or  flafk  to  the  perfon’s 
mouth  that  drinks,  and  when  he  thinks  he 
has  drank  enough,  he  pulls  it  away.  This 
VoL.  V, 
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is  pradlifed  all  along  to  the  end  of  theBARBor. 
fead. 

The  other  obfervable  thing,  is,  that  if  Hof  quality. 

perfon,  rrian  or  woman,  great  or  fmall, 
tho*  not  known  to  them,  happens  to  pafs  by 
where  the  company  is  heading,  he  or  fhe 
thruds  into  the  ring,  and  has  an  equal  fhare 
with  the  red,  without  making  any  compli¬ 
ments,  or  fpeaking  a  word.  If  the  dranger 
happens  to  come  after  the  portions  have 
been  divided,  then  the  Maculontu  takes 
fomething  from  evety  man’s  mefs,  to  make 
up  a  fliare  for  him.  If  many  uninvited 
gueds  come,  they  all  have  the  aforefaid  li¬ 
berty,  and  may  eat  and  drink  as  freely  as 
if  they  had  been  invited.  When  the  acci¬ 
dental  travellers  perceive  the  platter  empty, 
they  rife  up  and  go  their  way,  without 
taking  any  leave,  or  returning  thanks  to  the 
company.  And  tho’  the  drangers  have 
ever  fo  great  plenty  of  provifions  along 
with  them  of  their  own,  as  it  very  often 
happens  they  have,  yet  do  they  forfake  their 
own  for  that  of  thefe  people.  Another  thing 
to  be  wonder’d  at,  is,  that  they  never  afk 
thofe  intruders  any  quedions,  as  whence  they 
come,  whither  they  go,  or  the  like  ;  but  all 
pafs  in  filence.  This  charity  of  theirs  is  very 
commendable. 

This  fort  of  hofpitality  was  very  common 
among  feveral  of  the  eadern  nations,  in  the 
fird  ages  of  the  world  and  particularly 
among  the  IfraeHtes,  of  which  we  have  fun- 
dry  indances  in  holy  writ,  as  in  Ab7'aham, 

Gen.  xviii.  in  Lot,  Gen.  xix.  and  in  Judges 
xix.  21.  And  St.  commends  hofpitality 
in  his  epidles  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
Hebrews  xiii,  1,2.  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  Jlra77gers,  for 
thereby  fome  have  entertain'd  angels  un¬ 
awares  that  is,  Abraham  and  Lot.  Sr. 

Peter  prelfes  it  alfo  as  a  virtue  and  duty,  in 
his  fird  epidle,  iii.  9.  Ufe  hofpitality  to  one 
another,  without  grudging. 

Thefe  people  before  the  coming  of 
Portugueje,  who  indruCled  them  in  the  chri- 
dian  faith, had  no  particular  or  proper  names ; 
but  the  common  people  call’d  themfelves  by 
the  names  of  herbs,  plants,  dones,  fowls, 
beads,  and  living  creatures;  the  lords  bore 
the  title  of  the  lordfhip  they  commanded, 
as  the  lord  of  So?igo  Was  call’d  Mani-Songo, 
that  is  to  fay,  lord  of  Songo,  Mam  fignify- 
ing  lord,  and  Songo  the  country  ;  but  at  this 
day  both  men  and  women,  high  and  low, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  commonly  receives 
a  name  in  baptifm. 

They  feem  fomewhat  experienc’d  in  fe¬ 
veral  handicrafts,  but  do  not  care  to  take 
upon  them  any  hard  labour. 

Congo,  Songo,  and  Bamba,  vent  few  flaves,  sUves. 
and  thofe  the  meaned  of  all  ;  becaufe  being 
ufed  to  live  idly,  when  they  are  brought  to 
labour  they  quickly  die.  The  bed  come 

6  I  thither 
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Barbot.  thither  from  ArnboiUe^  Gingos^  Jagos,  Ca- 

(✓VV)  feudas^  ^ilax,  Lemho,  and  other  territories 
thereabouts,  above  Majftgnan  in  Angola, 

Trude.  The  Europeans  drive  a  little  trade  with 
Simhoes :  but  the  chief  dealing  in  Songo  con- 
fifts  in  Samho-doih^^  palm-oil,  palmetto- 
nuts,  and  fuchlike.  Formerly  they  brought 
thence  many,  and  thofe  very  large  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  *,  but  of  late  that  trade  is  fallen 
to  nothing. 

The  city  St.  Salvador  is  the  ftaple  for 
the  Portuguefe  merchants  in  thofe  countries, 
of  whom  the  natives  chiefly  buy  Cyprus- 
cloths  or  painted  table-cloths,  call’d  Cape 
de  Eerdura  blue  cans,  Biramh  or  Surats^ 
copper  bafons,  Englijh  cloth  ;  great  Simhas 
of  Loanda.,  Baefier^  and  other  inconfiderable 
trifles,  as  rings,  beads  and  the  like.  Their 
wealth  confifts  chiefly  in  elephants  teeth 
and  Smbos,  or  little  fliells  which  pafs  in- 
ftead  of  money. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Salvador  amount  to 
near  forty  thoufand,  moft  of  them  gentle¬ 
men  and  nobles,  yet  wretchedly  poor :  for 
among  them  all,  you  fhall  fcarce  find  ten 
or  twelve  that  have  a  golden  chain  or  fmall 
jewel.  However,  it  may  be  faid  of  this 
kingdom  Congo  in  general,  that  it  is  very 
rich,  as  having  fo  great  a  quantity  of  me¬ 
tals  ;  that  tho*  they  fhould  fpare  much  to 
their  neighbours,  yet  there  would  remain 
enough  to  reckon  it  very  wealthy  ;  as  alfo 
confidering  the  incredible  number  of  ele¬ 
phants  there  are  in  it,  whofe  teeth  may 
much  enrich  it :  likewife  the  civet-cats, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  may  turn 
to  a  good  account  •,  whence  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  the  prince  of  fuch  a  kingdom 
mull  be  very  potent.  It  is  not  pofTible  to 
exprefs  what  his  revenues  would  be  worth, 
if  the  produ6l  of  metals,  elephants  teeth, 
and  other  commodities  were  well  minded  ; 
but  for  want  of  indufliry,  it  is  quite  other- 
wife.  To  fay  fomething  of  this  in  general: 

The  king’s  revenues  confifl  chiefly  in 
yearly  tributes  paid  him  by  the  dukes  of 
Bamba^  Batta^  Sundo,  NambangangUy  Bianby, 
M/iJfulOy  Oando,  Eluingengo  ;  and  others  un¬ 
der  the  titles  of  earldoms,  as  thofe  of  Pern- 
hoy  PangOy  and  many  more,  which  are 
brought  in  on  St.  Ja?nes\  day,  when  the 
king  rewards  them  with  fome  fmall  trifle, 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour. 

Money.  They  have  no  coin,  either  of  filver,  gold 
or  copper  ;  but  as  has  been  often  men¬ 
tion’d,  make  all  their  markets  with  little 
fhells  call’d  Simhoesy  and  another  fort  call’d 
Bongh'i  or  LihaJighiy  which  pafs  current ;  but 
in  other  countries  are  of  no  efteem  or  va¬ 
lue  :  and  the  Portuguefe  ufe  them  in  their 
paffige,  when  they  or  their  PomheroeSy  that 
is,  flaves,  are  fent  with  merchandize  to 
Pomboy  and  other  places  lying  up  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Angola  and  Loanda^  through  Con- 
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go.  They  have  no  apothecaries  or  doctors,  Vhyfck. 
nor  any  phyfick  but  what  themfelves  make 
of  plants,  barks  of  trees,  roots,  ftones,  wa¬ 
ters  and  oil,  which  they  adminifter  for  a- 
gues,  fevers,  and  almofl:  all  other  maladies. 

Fevers,  the  moft  common  diftemper  of 
this  climate,  they  cure  with  the  beaten 
root  of  fandal  wood  mix’d  with  the  oil  of 
dates,  anointing  therewith  the  body  of  the 
patient  two  or  three  times  from  head  to 
foot.  The  pain  in  the  head,  by  letting  blood 
in  the  temples,  with  little  fhells  fharpened, 
wherewith  opening  the  fkin,  they  fuck  with 
the  mouth  till  they  draw  the  blood. 

The  pox  or  venereal  diftemper,  call’d 
Chlrangasy  rages  among  them  extremely, 
which  they  cure  with  the  red-wood  callM 
Pavilla. 

The  king  appoints  a  judge  in  every  Y^^r-Jupce. . 
ticular  province,  to  hear  and  determine  civil 
caufes  and  differences  that  happen  ;  who, 
tho’  there  be  no  fettled  laws  or  ftatutes, 
may  imprifon  and  releafe,  or  impofe  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  mulcft  or  fine  upon  them.  But  in 
more  weighty  matters  every  one  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king,  before  whom  criminal 
caufes  are  alfo  brought ;  and  he,  as  fove- 
reign,  gives  a  definitive  fentence. 

In  matters  of  ftate,  and  fuch  as  concern  council. 
peace  and  war,  the  king  advifes  with  ten 
or  twelve  counfellors,  his  favourites,  who 
conclude  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom, 
and  fet  forth  and  publifla  decrees  by  his 
order  and  in  his  name. 

Thefe  fame  punifh  idolatry  and  witch¬ 
craft  with  the  greateft  feverity,  condemning 
forcerers  to  the  flames  or  to  perpetual  sorcerert 
very  in  Brazil,  or  other  parts  of  America, 
felling  them  to  Europeans.  However,  there 
are  feveral  of  the  meaneft  fort,  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  forcery,  and  make  the  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  believe  they  can  work  wonders,  as  pro¬ 
curing  of  rain  or  fair  weather  ;  being  con- 
verfant  in  lions,  tygers,  ferpents,  or  other  ; 
mifehievous  creatures  *,  can  oblige  croco¬ 
diles  to  carry  them  over  rivers  ;  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Ca- 
rabomba,  and  many  more  follies,  by  which 
they  gain  a  reputation  among  the  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude,  and  are  much  dreaded,  par-  • 

ticularly  in  the  countries  of  Sogno  and  An-  ' 

goy  and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  care 
taken  by  the  miffioners,  and  the  feverity  of  | 
the  princes  to  deftroy  them,  whenfoever 
difeover’d.  1 

Whofoever  kills  a  man,  has  his  offence 
openly  read  before  him,  and  being  conviifted  ’ 
by  witneffes,  is  condemn’d  to  die.  » 

When  an  offender  is  put  to  death  upon  •porfeitu\ 
fentence  pronounced  by  the  king,  he  for-  » 
feits  all  his  goods  and  flaves ;  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  of  what  was  his,  defeends  to  his  , 
relations. 
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When  they  march  out  with  an  army  a- 
gainft  their  enemies,  the  commanders  wear 
fquare  caps  or  bonnets,  trimm’d  with  of- 
trich,  peacock,  and  other  feathers  which 
they  look  upon  both  as  an  ornament,  and 
to  make  them  appear  the  more  terrible. 
The  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  then  na¬ 
ked  i  but  on  their  Ihoulders  they  hang  two 
chains,  with  links  as  big  as  a  man’s  little 
finger. 

The  common  foldiers  ufe  great  broad 
fwords,  which  they  buy  of  the  Portuguefe  i 
ponyards  with  hafts  like  knives  •,  bows  fix 
fpans  long,  arrows,  mufkets,  piftols  and 
fhields  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  and 
cover’d  with  buffliloes-hides.  The  whole 
ftrength  of  their  battle  confifts  in  their  in¬ 
fantry,  for  they  have  few  or  no  horfe. 

They  ufe  little  difcipline,  either  in  the 
onfet  or  retreat  •,  but  upon  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  the  drums  beating  and  the  horns 
blowing,  they  move  forwards  not  in  clofe 
order,  but  at  a  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  fo  advancing,  let  fly  their  arrows : 
which  done,  they  very  dextroufly  wheel 
about,  and  leap  from  one  place  to  another, 
to  avoid  the  enemies  arrows.  Some  bold 
youths  commonly  draw  out  before  the  front, 
to  encourage  the  reft,  with  abundance  of 
bells  hanging  about  their  middles,  and  ring¬ 
ing.  When  the  firft  have  fought  till  they 
are  weary,  upon  the  found  of  one  of  their 
horns  direded  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
they  retreat,  and  others  inftantly  fupply 
their  places ;  and  this  continues  till  one  of 
the  armies  is  vidorious. 

If  the  general  of  the  army  happens  to 
be  kill’d,  they  inftantly  betake  themfelves 
to  flight  and  leave  the  field  ;  no  force  nor 
authority  being  able  to  make  them  rally. 

They  ufed  to  take  little  care  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  provifions,  fo  that  very  often 
they  were  forced  for  hunger  to  leave  the 
enemy,  tho’  half  conquer’d,  and  retire  into 
their  own  country  ;  but  now  they  begin 
to  take  notice  of  thefe  mifcarriages,  and  by 
the  inftrudion  of  the  Portuguefe,  to  mend 
their  difcipline. 

Moft  of  the  territories  and  lordfliips  of 
Congo  have  peculiar  governors  call’d  Mani, 
whereto  they  add  the  name  of  the  province, 
as  Mani-Vamma,  that  is  lord  of  Vamma, 
JMfani-Coanfa,  Mam-Han'j,  Mani-Kelle,  and 
feveral  others :  but  Bamba,  Pembo  and 
Pango,  have  the  title  of  dukedoms,  and 
others  of  earldoms,  wherein  the  Blacks 
imitate  the  Portuguefe.  When  they  fhew 
th'^mfelves  to  the  people,  they  appear  very 
ftatdy,  fitting  on  great  velvet  chairs  with 
velvet  culhions,  and  fpreading  on  the  ground 
before  them  coftly  carpets ;  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  alfo  taught  them,  in  order  to  ftrike 
an  awful  reverence  into  their  fubjeds. 


The  titles  the  king  ufes  to  exprefs  hisBARBor. 
greatnefs  are  thefe  *,  Mani~Congo,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  Congo,  Angola,  Ma- 
kamba,  Okanga,  Cumba,  Lulla,  Zouza  j  lord 
of  the  dukedoms  of  Batta,  Sunda,  Bamba, 
Amboille,  and  the  territories  thereof ',  lord  of 
the  earldoms  of  Songo,  Angoy,  Cacongo,  and 
of  the  monarchy  of  A7nbondes  *,  ruler  of  the 
great  and  wonderful  river  Zair. 

He  has  abfolute  power  and  fovereignty  The  king 
over  his  fubjeds,  who  never  approach  him, 
but  in  the  moft  humble  poftures  of  reve¬ 
rence  j  and  whoever  fails  of  paying  due  re- 
fped  and  obedience,  is  punifhed  with  per¬ 
petual  flavery. 

When  the  king  treats  his  nobility,  it  is  The  king’s 
thus:  he  caufes  them  to  be  number’d,  and^^^'’^- 
then  all  the  potsare  brought  before  them,  one 
with  boil’d  beans,  another  with  flefh,  and  a 
third  with  miller,  without  any  fpice,  but 
only  fait,  and  fome  palm-oil.  To  the  great- 
eft  lords  he  fends  every  one  his  part  in  a 
wooden  platter,  with  a  fmall  flafle  of  palm- 
wine  but  thofe  of  lefs  quality  are  by  name 
call’d  up,  andmefs’d  by  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
together,  to  whom  the  king  direds  fuch  a 
great  pot  of  millet,  beans  and  flefh,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number. 

When  the  feaft  is  ended,  they  come  all 
into  the  king’s  prefence,  and  falling  upon 
their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  bow  their 
heads,  in  token  of  thanks  and  fubmiflaon, 
and  fo  depart  to  their  ov/n  homes ;  only  fome 
favourites  ftay  all  the  day,  fmoaking  tobacco, 
and  drinking  palm-wine,  till  both  king  inking. 

nobles  are  fo  drunk,  that  they  cannot  go 
from  the  place. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad,  not  only  the  Going  a- 
nobility,  but  all  thofe  that  dwell  about  the^rW. 
court,  or  happen  to  be  there  at  that  time, 
attend  him  •,  fome  going  before,  others  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  but  all  dancing  and  tumbling  with 
an  tick  poftures,  to  the  muflek  of  certain  ill- 
tuned  drums,  and  long  ivory  flutes  like  cor¬ 
nets,  till  the  king  returns  to  his  houfe. 

At  his  going  to  church,  not  only  his  own  Going  to 
o-randees,  who  at  all  times  are  ready,  buteWe^. 
die  Portuguefe,  as  well  laity  as  clergy,  muft 
wait  on  him  j  and  again  from  the  church 
to  his  palace  *,  but  at  no  other  time  are  the 
portuguefe  oblig’d  to  fuch  attendance. 

When  he  flaews  himfelf  to  the  people, 
he  is  always  attir’d  in  his  richeft  robes  ;  that 
is,  a  great  long  mantle  or  cloak  of  filk, 
velvet^  or  fine  cloth,  richly  laced  or  em¬ 
broider’d  :  on  his  fingers  he  has  fome  gold- 
chains,  intermixt  with  fine  coral ",  and  on 
his  head  a  coftly  cap. 

He  has  in  his  palace  above  a  hundred  Di»w/ 
waiters,  who  all  have  lodgings  in  the  court. 

He  eats  his  meat  after  the  manner  of  Europe-, 
at  a  high  table,  where  he  always  fits  alone, 
with  fome  few  pieces  of  plate  for  his  ufe. 
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Barbot.AII  his  waiters  are  cloth’d  in  black  mantles 
of  bays. 

The  chair  on  which  he  fits  has  covers  of 
red  or  green  velvet  faften’d  on  with  great 
gilt  nails,  and  coftly  tapeftry  fpread  before 
him,  andcufhions  inftead  of  a  footftool. 

When  the  Hollanders^  in  the  year  1642, 
"W*  came  the  fir  ft  time  to  the  king  Don  Alvaro 
as  ambafladors  from  Loanda^  immediately 
after  they  had  taken  it  from  the  Portuguefe^ 
they  had  audience  at  riight,  in  the  dark, 
palling  through  a  gallery  two  hundred  paces 
long, let  on  both  fides  with  two  ranks  of  men, 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands,  burning. 

The  king’s  apparel  at  that  time  was  very 
glorious  and  rich,  being  cloth  of  gold  and 
lilver,  with  a  long  velvet  mantle :  he  fat  on 
a  red  velvet  Spanijh  chair,  over  his  head  a 
canopy  of  white  fatin,  trimm’d  about  with 
a  deep  gold  fringe  *,  on  his  head  a  white  fine 
cap,  and  on  his  legs  a  pair  of  ruffet-boots. 
On  his  right  hand  an  officer,  who  fome^ 
times  gently  fann’d  the  air  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  ;  and  on  his  left  fide  another,  holding 
a  tin  bow,  and  a  tin  fcepter,  cover’d  with 
fine  ftriped  cloth  in  his  hand  ;  and  right 
before  him  was  I'pread  a  great  Turkey  carpet ', 
and  on  the  right  fide,  kneel’d  his  interpreter. 

M'hitecdps.  This  king  commonly  wears  a  white  cap 
on  his  head  ;  as  do  the  nobility  that  are  in 
favour :  and  this  is  fo  eminent  a  token 
thereof,  that  if  he  is  difpleafed  at  any  of 
them,  he  only  caufes  his  cap  to  be  taken 
off  from  his  head  ;  for  that  white  cap  is  a 
cognizance  of  nobility  there,  as  in  Europe 
every  order  has  a  peculiar  badge  to  diftin- 
guifh  it. 

When  the  king  goes  abroad  with  all  his 
nobles,  adorn’d  with  white  caps  on  their 
heads,  he  fometimes  puts  on  a  hat,  and  at 
pleafure  lays  that  afide,  and  refumes  his  cap. 

His  wife  is  call’d  Mani-Momhada^  that  is, 
queen,  and  for  her  a  yearly  tax  is  gather’d 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  by  them  call’d 
Pintelfo  ;  every  houfe  paying  a  certain  rate 
for  their  beds. 

The  queen.  The  queen  hath  her  peculiar  apartment 
in  the  palace  with  her  ladies,  who  ufe  little 
art  to  adorn  themfelves  ;  yet  they  go  al- 
moft  every  night  abroad  to  take  their  plea¬ 
fure,  only  fome  ftaying  in  their  turns  to 
wait  on  the  queen. 

tmeruU.  Formerly  when  the  king  died,  his  rela- 
tiohs  perform’d  his  ’Parnhi^  or  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  putting  the  dead  corps,  call’d  there 
Affua^  into  the  grave,  in  a  fitting  pofture, 
and  a  dozen  of  young  maids  ufed  to  leap 
into  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  bu¬ 
ry ’d  alive  to  ferve  him  in  the  other  world  *, 
as  believing,  he  fhould  not  remain  dead, 
but  go  into  that  other  world,  and  live  there. 
Thofe  maids  \vere  theh  fo  earneft  and  defi- 
rous  of  doing  that  fervice  to  their  deceafed 
prince,  that  for  eagernefs  to  be  firft,  they 


kill’d  one  another  ;  and  their  parents  and 
friends  gather’d  all  forts  of  coftly  clothes, 
and  put  them  into  the  grave,  to  the  intent 
that  when  they  arriv’d  in  that  ftrange  coun¬ 
try,  they  might  buy  fuch  things,  as  they 
had  occafion  for. 

The  funeral  of  the  king,  inftead  of 
mourning,  is  celebrated  eight  days  toge¬ 
ther,  with  continual  eating  and  drinking; 
which  they  call  Malala^  and  every  year  af¬ 
ter  folemnize  it  with  an  anniverfary  meeting, 
in  the  fame  manner. 

This  cufiom  of  eating  and  drinking,  is 
not  only  ufed  for  the  king,  but  alfo  for  the 
nobility,  according  to  their  quality,  and 
continues  to  this  day  ;  but  chriftianity  has 
abolifh’d  the  burying  of  people  alive. 

The  coronation  is  perform’d  after  thisc„„„;„ 
manner.  All  the  nobles  and  Portuguefe 
affemble  before  the  palace,  in  a  fquare  open 
court,  formerly  built  for  that  purpofe,  en- 
compaffed  with  a  flight  ftone  wall,  about 
five  yards  high  ;  in  the  middle  of  which, 
ftands  a  great  velvet  chair  and  cufhion,  with 
a  (lately  carpet  fpread  before  it,  and  a  crown 
wrought  of  gold  and  filver  wire,  as  alfo 
three  gold  armlets,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  a  velvet  purfe,  wherein  is  the 
pope’s  bull,  or  letters  of  confirmation  to  the 
new  king ;  who  being  come  into  the  place  fo 
prepar’d,  one  ftands  up,  who  in  the  nature 
of  a  herald  pronounces  thefe  words : 

You  who  are  to  be  king,  mujl  not  rob,  nor  ta 
be  covetous  nor  revengeful ;  but  be  a  friend  the  new 
to  the  poor :  you  JJoall  beftow  alms  for  relea-^^S- 
fing  of  prifoners  or  flaves,  and  help  the  need'j, 
and  be  charitable  to  the  church,  and  always 
endeavour  to  keep  this  kingdom  in  peace  and 
quietnefs,  and  fully  obferve  and  keep  the  fame, 
without  breach  of  league  with  your  brother 
the  king  of  Portugal. 

After  this  fpeech,  the  mufick  begins  to 
play  which  having  continu’d  fome  time, 
the  laft  two  noblemen  go  to  feek  him  a- 
mong  the  people,  the  reft  of  them  fitting 
on  the  ground.  The  two  having  foon  found 
him  they  fought  for,  and  bringing  him, 
one  by  the  right  arm,  and  the  other  by  the 
left,  place  him  on  the  abovemention’d  roy¬ 
al  chair,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
the  gold  armlets  on  his  arms,  and  the  ufual 
black  cloth,  or  bays  cloak  on  his  Ihoulders.  j 

Then  he  lays  his  hands  on  a  mafs-book,  and  | 

the  gofpels,  which  the  prieft  holds  to  him, 
having  an  alb  on  ;  and  the  king  fwears  to 
do  and  keep  all  he  has  been  forewarn’d  of, 
by  the  herald  aforefaid. 

This  folemnity  being  ended,  the  twelve 
noblemen  and  the  king  go  to  the  palace, 
accompany’d  by  all  thofe  that  were  prefent 
at  the  coronation,  who  caft  earth  and  fand 
upon  him,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  as  an 
admonition,  that  tho’  he  be  now  king,  he 
fhall  be  duft  and  afhes. 
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The  king,  after  his  crowning,  remains 
eight  days  in  his  palace  without  going  forth; 
during  which  time,  all  the  Black  nobility, 
none  excepted,  and  all  the  Portu^uefe  come 
to  vifit  and  congratulate  him.  The  Blacks 
do  him  a  kind  of  homage  on  both  knees, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  kiffing  the  king’s 
hand.  The  Portuguefe  kneel  upon  one  knee, 
and  lb  the  priefts  and  clergy  by  that  hum¬ 
ble  pofture  acknowledge  his  fovereignty. 

When  the  eight  days  are  paft,  the  king 
appears  in  the  market,  and  makes  a  fpeech 
to  the  people,  exprelTing  his  readineis  for 
the  performing  of  that  which  was  propound¬ 
ed  to  him  ;  with  afllirance  to  them,  that  he 
will  feek  nothing  more  than  the  quiet  and 
welfare  of  his  kingdoms  and  fubjefts,  and 
the  propagating  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

The  people  of  Congo  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  king,  like  other  chriftians ; 
befides  which,  there  were  formerly  fundry 
forts  of  oaths  in  ufe  among  thofe  Ethiopians-, 
which  were  adminifter’d  Upon  feveral  occa- 
fions ;  but  as  needlefs  to  mention  here,  as  ri¬ 
diculous  and  extravagant  in  their  nature  and 
defign.  Among  the  many  forts  of  them  are 
thefe  chief  ones,  viz.  Chicongo,  a  draught 
of  phyfical  purging  wood  ;  the  Chilum- 
hOi  the  Ganganzi,  a  fuperftitious  oath  ; 
others  call’d  Orioncio,  Oluchenche  ;  finally 
the  oath  of  Bulungo.,  adminifter’d  to  fup- 
pofed  traitors,  by  a  wizard,  or  Scinghili ; 
a  draught  compofed  of  the  juice  of  herbs, 
ferpent’s-flefh,  pulp  of  fruit,  and  divers 
others  things. 

Of  the  Earls  of  So'n  g  or  S  o  n  h  o,  in 
particular. 

HIS  earl  is  the  moft  potent  in  all  Congo., 
and  was  fubjeft  to  the  king  ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  woods  of  Findemguolla,  which 
furround  his  country  like  a  bulwark,  he 
fortified,  and  made  it  almoft  impregnable : 
fo  calling  off  the  yoke,  he  fcarce  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  king  of  Congo  for  his  fovereign, 
but  only  as  a  friend  of  Songo. 

This  province  of  Songo  yields  copper 
much  better  than  that  of  Congo.,  and  fome 
cotton,  but  they  vend  little  of  it. 

In  the  year  1 636,  the  king  Don  Alvaro  of 
Congo.,  affifted  by  eighty  Portuguefe.,  was 
routed  by  the  earl  of  Songo,  who  took  Don 
Alvaro  prifoner,  and  he  for  his  ranfom 
was  forced  to  give  the  earl  two  territories  ; 
the  one  a  principality,  call’d  Mokata.,  a 
great  land  of  tillage,  lying  where  the  river 
Zair  borders  neareft  to  Songo.  Afterwards 
Alvaro  rtnew’d  the  quarrel  with  the  faid 
earl,  and  again  loft  the  day;  but  coming  a 
third  time  againft  the  earl  with  much  fupe- 
rior  forces,  as  he  has  innumerable  people  at 
command,  he  rook  fevere  revenge  of  the 
bongos  for  the  iofles  before  fuftain’d, 

VoL.  V. 


The  old  earl  being  dead,  in  the  yearBARBor. 
1641,  there  broke  out  anew  and  bloody 
war,  between  that  king,  Don  Daniel  da^P^^' 
Silva^  the  new  earl,  on  account  of  the  prin-  Congo 
cipality  of  Mokata.,  he  had  made  over,  as««<^Songo, 
has  been  faid,  to  the  late  earl ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  invaded  Songo.,  in  confederacy  with  his 
fon  Alfonfo,  whom  he  had  eftablifli’d  in  Mo¬ 
kata,  ufing  all  the  extremities  of  war  both 
againft  the  fubjecls  and  country.  But  the 
Songos,  a  very  warlike  people,  in  the  year 
1645,  on  the  twenty  ninth  April,  in  a 
pitch’d  battle,  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the 
king’s  army,  and  took  the  aforefaid  prince 
of  Mokata,  together  with  many  grandees, 
prifoners  ;  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  chopp’d  off  all  their  heads, 
keeping  only  Alphonfo  prifoner,  who  was 
his  coufin,  but  would  not  fufter  him  to  de¬ 
part  from  him. 

The  king  provoked  more  than  ever  by 
this  overthrow,  came  the  next  year  into 
the  field,  with  all  his  nobility,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  Mulattos,  having  made  the 
duke  of  Ba?nba  general  of  that  army  ;  w!io 
being  come  near  the  borders  of  Songo,  was 
unawares  fet  upon  by  an  ambufeade  out  of 
the  wood  Emtin  da  Guolla,  on  the  laft  of 
Ju^,  and  his  army  not  only  totally  defeated, 
but  the  duke  himfelf  neceffitated  to  yield 
to  the  earl  fome  places  and  countries  before 
wrefted  from  him,  for  the  releafe  of  prince 
Alfonfo. 

During  this  war  the  king  fent  embaffadors 
to  Brazil,  to  count  Maurice  of  Naffau,  who 
then  had  the  government  of  that  country, 
for  the  ftates  of  Holland,  with  many  flaves, 
and  a  gold  chain,  for  a  prefen t ;  to  defire 
his  affiftance  to  carry  on  the  war  againft 
Songo:  but  two  embaffadors,  fent  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  faid  count  at  Brazil,  by  the  earl 
of  Songo,  being  alfo  arriv’d  there,  intreated 
him  to  give  no  affiftance  to  the  king  of 
Congo,  againft  Songo  ;  to  which  the  count 
confented,  and  accordingly  writ  to  their 
governors  in  Congo  and  Angola,  Uot  to  in¬ 
termeddle  in  the  wars  of  thefe  two  princes, 
for  that  they  were  both  in  league  with  the 
Hollanders  :  and  thus  difmiffed  the  faid  re- 
fpedlive  embaffadors  with  equal  civilities, 
and  rich  prefents. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Portuguefe  mio  .indent 
thefe  countries,  and  their  converting  them 
to  chriftianity,  the  people  of  Congo  had  fe¬ 
veral  forts  of  idols,  every  man  making  to 
himfelf  a  god,  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

Some  worfhipp’d  dragons,  goats,  tygers, 
ferpents,  and  many  ocher  fuch  living  crea¬ 
tures  ;-  others  ador’d  fowls,  plants,  trees, 
and  the  very  fkins  of  the  beafts  fluffed  with 
ftraw.  Before  thefe  idols  they  paid  their 
religious  worfhip,  bending  their  knees,  ly¬ 
ing  flat  on  their  faces,' daubing  themfelves 
with  dirt,  and  facrificing  to  them  of  the 
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Barbot.  beft  and  deareft  things  they  had.  At  length 
they  were  brought  to  light,  out  of  thisdark- 
nefs  of  idolatry,  in  which  they  had  remain’d 
for  many  ages,  through  the  endeavours  of 
the  Portuguefe,  v/ho  made  the  firft  difcovery 
^he  river  Zair  in  the  year  [480,  under 

»7con2.  of  James  Can.  In  1484,  king 

‘John  the  fecond  of  Portugal  fent  the  fame 
James  Can  with  a  fleet,  to  difcover  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa^  and  the  Eajl-Indies.  He 
being  come  to  the  river  Zair.,  fent  agents  to 
the  king  of  Congo,  who  not  returning,  he 
took  four  of  the  natives,  that  came  to  fee  the 
fhips,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  coafting, 
return  d  to  Lisbon,  where  king  John  treated 
thofe  Congoians  very  courteoufly,  and  im- 
rnediately  difpatch’d  C««back  to  Congo  with 
rich  prefents.  He  arriving  on  the  coaft,  ex¬ 
changed  the  four  Congoians  for  his  four  Por- 
tuguefe,  vdio,  during  their  ftay  in  Congo, 
became  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
duke  of  ^ongo,  uncle  to  the  then  king,  and  a 
man  of  a  generous  fpirit,  that  they  inftrucfted 
him  in  the  chriftian  religion,  and  fo  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  their  idola¬ 
trous  worfliip,  that  the  laid  duke  went  to 
the  king  to  give  him  an  account  thereof, 
and  to  advife  with  him  about  changing  their 
religion.  After  feveral  confultations,  the 
king  agreed  to  fend  one  Zacuten,  on  an 
embafly  to  Portugal,  with  a  great  retinue, 
defiring  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fend  fome 
priefts  to  inflruft  them. 

Converfion.  Zacuten  at  Lisbon  firft  learnt  the  Portuguefe 
tongue,  and  foon  after,  with  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  receiv  d  baptifm  ;  which  fo  encou¬ 
rag’d  king  John,  that,  purfuant  to  the  re- 
queft  Zacuten,  he  difpatch’d  him  to  Congo, 
with  fome  priefts  and  church  ornaments, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  prince  and 
people,  with  an  inexprefilble  joy.  The 
duke  of  Songo  was  firft  baptiz’d,  with  his 
fon,  in  the  year  149I)  he  taking  the  name 
Emanuel,  and  his  fon  that  of  Anton"^  ;  as 
was  afterwards  the  king  by  that  of  John, 
his  queen  was  call’d  A Wor, and  his  youngeft 
fon  Alphonfo. 

This  good  example  prevail’d  upon  not 
only  the  nobility,  but  many  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  whofe  number  daily  encreafed  ;  fince 
when,  the  Portuguefe  have  not  fpar’d  any 
hazards  or  labours  to  increale  and  confirm 
the  new  planted  religion,  which  has  met 
with  fuitable  fuccefs. 

Among  the  Portuguefe  there  are  many 
fchoolmafters,  who,  befides  reading  and 
writing,  teach  the  catechifm,  wherein  they 
make  their  fcholars  very  perfedt,  and  they 

are  generally  very  fubmiflive  to  the  rules  of 
the  church. 

The  churches  are  built  like  their  houfes, 
arid  ferved  by  many  priefts  hotU  Black  iad 
Mulattoes. 
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The  Blacks  of  Congo  call  a  Capudn  friar 
Gramga  Fomet ;  the  word  Fomet  beino  a 
name  of  refpedl,  importing  father  or  mafter. 

A  prieft  they  call  Evanga,  baptifm  Mani- 
niuncu,  and  God  Zabianbunco. 

When  the  earl  of  Songo  goes  to  church, 
he  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  adorn’d  with 
many  gold  chains,  and  firings  of  fine  coral ; 
before,  goes  the  mufick  t  he  is  attended  by 
a  guard  of  mufketeers,  and  follow’d  by  a 
great  throng  of  people. 

Merolla,  in  his  account  of  Songo,  m^ormsFerfetutm 
us,  that  fome  years  before  his  arrival  there 
one  F .  Lhomas  de  Siftola,  a  Capucin  miflloner 
in  Congo  and  Angola,  with  fome  other  miffio- 
ners  of  his  order,  underwent  a  cruel  perfe- 
cution  from  the  then  earl  of  Songo,  who 
lent  them  away  to  Angoy,  ordering  they 

r  out  of  his  dominions, 

loi  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  which  was  exe- 
cmed  with  the  utmoft  rigour;  the  cruel 
officers  dragging  them  along  by  their  own 
cords,  with  their  faces  next  the  fands,  all 
the  way  reviling  and  infulting  them,  in  fuch 
nianner,  that  one  of  them  died  foon  after, and 
the  others  with  much  difficulty  furviv’d. 

The  occafionof  thatperfecution,  he  fays 
was,  that  a  king  of  Congo  defiring  to  be 
crown’d, afk’d  the  affiftance  of  ihtPortuguefe 
at^/^,promifing  to  give  them  the  country 
of  Songo,  and  two  gold  mines.  The  army 
of  Congo  being  join’d  by  fome  of  the  Giaghi 
and  their  European  auxiliaries,  eafily  routed 
the  forces  the  earl  of  Songo  had  raifed  to  op- 
pole  them,  killing  the  ear],  in  whofe  place 
another  was  foon  eieded.  He  having  rais’d 
new  forces,  inftrudled  them  how  to  behave 
thernfelves  againft  fire-arms ;  exhorted  them 
to  die  a  glorious  death,  rather  than  to  live 
a  miserable  life  ;  and  cauled  all  the  cattle  to 
be  kill  d  and  eaten  by  his  troops,  as  well 
to  ftrengthen  them,  as  that  there  might  be 
nothing  for  the  Portuguefe  and  Congoians. 

Ihefe  contemning  their  enemies,  fell  iniomory  oi 
their  hands;  for  marching  without  any  order,  the  eirl\ 
they  were  led  into  an  ambufii.  The  firft 
that  fled  were  the  Giaghi,  whom  the  Con¬ 
goians  foon  follow’d.  The  flave,  whom 
they  had  before  taken,  finding  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  efcape,  run  in  among  their  friends, 
and  being  by  them  unbound,  fell  furioufly 
upon  the  Portuguefe,  who  ftill  ftood  their 
ground  ;  who  being  over-power’d  by  num¬ 
bers,  were  all  kill’d  but  fix  made  prifoners, 
and  carried  before  the  earl,  who  afle’d  them, 
whether  they  would  rather  chufe  to  die  with 
their  companions,  or  live  and  be  made 
flaves.  They  refolutely  anfwer’d,  L’hat 
Whites  had  never  yet  fub7nitted  to  be  made 
faves  /i?  Blacks,  nor  would  they.  No  fooner 
were  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  than 
they  were  all  kill’d  upon  the  fpot.  All  the 
artillery  and  baggage  was  taken  by  the  Songefe 

army. 
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^rmy,  the  former  of  which,  with  fome  other 
pieces  of  cannon  bought  of  the  Dutch, 
ferv’d  to  furnifli  a  fort  built  of  earth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Zair. 

Hh  apo-  The  to  juft ify  their  proceedings 

in  this  particular,  alledg’d  that  the  king 
of  Congo  had  no  right  to  give  away  their 
country  to  the  Portuguefe,  fince  it  was  none 
of  his,  but  a  fovereignty  of  it  felf ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  no  ftrangers, 
fhould  not  have  been  fo  unjuft  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  fubdue  it 
by  force  of  arms.  They  farther  urg’d, 
that  when  the  Dutch  fome  years  before  had 
got  poftieflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola^  a 
great  number  of  Portuguefe  being  expell’d 
from  thence,  fled  to  Sogno,  where  they 
were  very  courteoufty  entertain’d  by  the 
count,  who  gave  them  the  iftand  of  Horfes 
to  live  in,  and  furnifh’d  them  with  all 
manner  of  provifions  gratis  \  therefore  they 
could  not  but  admire,  that  thofe  people, 
whom  they  had  fo  hofpitably  receiv’d, 
fnould  be  fo  ungrateful  as  to  endeavour  to 
take  their  country  from  them. 

The  aforefaid  count  having  receiv’d  about 
thirteen  wounds  in  the  battle,  died  within 
a  month  *,  and  the  new  one  chofen  in  his 
ftead  bore  fuch  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
that  he  refolv’d  for  the  future  to  have  no 
more  to  do  either  with  them  or  the  Ca~ 
'pucins,  whom  he  look’d  upon  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  Sending  therefore  for  fome 
Fiemijh  merchants,  who  were  returning  home, 
he  writ  by  them  to  the  pope’s  nuncio  there, 
to  furnifti  his  dominions  with  new  priefts. 
That  prelate  fent  him  x.vto  Francifean  priefts 
and  a  lay-brother,  with  ftrift  orders,  that 
if  there  were  any  Capucins  in  Sogno  they 
fhould  fubmit  to  them  as  their  fuperiors. 
Thofe  three  religious  men  being  arriv’d, 
were  receiv’d  with  all  imaginable  courtefy, 
and  condu(fted  to  the  Capucin  monaftery. 
The  count  having  thus  got  other  priefts, 
laid  hold  of  feveral  falfe  pretences  to  fend 
the  Capucins  away  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime,  had  re- 
courfe  at  laft  to  the  moft  barbarous  courfe 
that  could  be  imagin’d,  commanding  them 
to  be  dragged  out  of  his  dominions,  as  was 
faid  above. 

Upon  this  inhuman  aflion  of  the  count, 
the  Francifeans  who  were  come  from  Flan¬ 
ders  withdrew  to  Angola,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Sogno  any  more.  Thus  the  Ca^ 
pucin  convent  was  totally  abandon’d  by  re¬ 
ligious  men,  for  which  reafon  the  people 
arofe  in  a  furious  manner  againft  their  prince, 
feiz’d  and  fent  him  bound  to  an  iftand  of 
his  dominions  in  the  Zair,  and  chofe  a  new 
count.  Afterwards,  fearing  left  the  former 
fhould  endeavour  to  reinftate  himfelf  with 
the  afTiftance  of  other  nations,  as  he  was 
then  adtually  contriving  to  do,  they  again 


feiz’d  and  threw  him  into  the  fea  with  aBARp.or. 
great  ftone  about  his  neck. 

Some  time  after,  one  father  Jofeph  Ma¬ 
ria  came  from  Loanda  to  Sogno,  to  carry 
away  the  church  utenfils  belonging  to  the 
mifllon,  but  more  particularly  to  found  the 
mind."  of  the  people  *,  who, .  as  foon  as  he 
arriv’d  at  cape  Padron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zair,  reforted  to  him  in  great  numbers,  ref¬ 
lating  how  they  had  dilpatch’d  the  count, 
who  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  Capucins, 
and  protefting  to  him  in  the  moft  folcmn 
manner,  that  they  would  defend  them  for 
the  future,  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood. 

This  promife  they  again  confirm’d  by  oath 
at  the  altar,  and  fo  father  Jrfph  remain’d 
with  them,  and  fent  for  father  Fhomas  to 
return  to  Songo,  which  he  did,  and  ever 
fince  the  Capucins  have  liv’d  there  unmo- 
lefted  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  have  no  footing 
in  Songo  to  this  day. 

In  the  year  1647,  at  the  requeft  oi DonUijfm. 
Alvaro  the  fecond  king  of  Congo,  the  pope 
fent  fourteen  Caiucins  from  Suif  and  Ca¬ 
diz,  who  landed  in  Songo,  and  thence,  with 
leave,  tra veil’d  to  Congo  •,  only  leaving  fome 
of  their  number,  to  propagate  the  faith  there. 

In  the  reign  of  Alvaro  the  firft  of  Congo, 
the  chriftians  receiv’d  not  only  a  check, 
but  underwent  heavy  perfecution  •,  but  pro¬ 
vidence  never  fuffering  fuch  raging  impiety 
to  go  unpunilhed,  the  Jagos,  who  had  long 
poflfefs’d  the  kingdom  of  Anfiko,  a  favage 
people  refiding  in  huts  and  woods  without 
prince  or  government,  like  the  wild  Arabs, 
fell  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo  like  an  irre- 
fiftible  innundation,  ruining  the  fame  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  province  of  Batta  lay 
firft  in  their  way,  where,  on  a  certain  plain 
before  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  the  king 
gave  them  battle,  but  with  the  loft  of  many 
people  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  forc’d  to  re¬ 
treat  into  the  city,  and  afterwards  fled  for 
fafety,  together  with  many  Portuguefe  and 
notable  perfons  of  Congo,  lollhados  Cavallos, 
that  is,  Horfe-Ifand,  leaving  the  city  to  the 
Jagos  for  a  prize  ;  who  burnt  it,  together 
with  the  churches,  laying  wafte  the  whole, 
and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  killed  and  ear.  The  hufbandmen  fled 
to  the  woods  and  wilderneftes,  chufing  ra¬ 
ther  to  die  there  with  hunger,  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fuch  inhuman  cannibals ; 
nor  was  that  calamity  confin’d  to  the  woods, 
but  the  famine  fpread  over  the  inhabited 
parts,  fo  that  a  Have,  at  that  time  worth 
at  leaft  ten  crowns,  was  given  for  a  little 
meal  *,  nay  more,  thoufands  fold  themfelves 
for  flaves  to  the  Portuguefe  of  the  iftand  of 
St.  Fome,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  ftarv- 
ing  ;  amongft  whom  were  fome  of  the  blood- 
royal,  and  many  of  the  chief  lords. 

The  king  of  Congo  finding  himfelf  too 

weak  to  wichftand  his  enemies,  by  the  coun- 

fel 
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BARBoT.fel  of  the  Portuguefe  fent  an  agent  to  Don 
Sehaftian  then  king  of  Portugal^  praying  aid  ; 
who  immediately  fent  him  a  fupply  of  fix 
hundred  foldiers,  many  peribns  of  quality 
soing  as  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Francis  de  Gouvea^  a  man  who  had  of¬ 
ten  been  in  Afia  and  Africa  and  who,  after 
a  fortunate  paffage,  arriving  at  the  illand  of 
St.  Fome^  where  by  order  they  put  in  for 
recruits  of  ammunition,  and  to  victual  and 
refrefh,  they  went  over  to  Congo,  and  landed 
at  Horfe-Ifand,  where  the  king  of  Congo 
then  had  his  abode.  Here  the  general  hav¬ 
ing  receiv’d  frefh  fupplies  of  Portuguefe  and 
natives,  went  over  to  the  continent  and 
fought  the  Jagos,  defeating  them  in  feveral 
battles  in  fuch  manner,  that  king  Alvaro 
after  a  year  and  a  half’s  exile  was  reftored 
chridi-  throne,  and  defir’d  that  priefts  might 

unity  re-  be  fent  him  to  re-eftablifh  the  chriftian  re- 
fior'd.  ligion  ;  and  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the 
alTiftance  receiv’d,  obliged  himfelf  in  wri¬ 
ting  to  fend  the  king  of  Portugal  a  yearly 
prefent  of  haves,  and  to  own  him  as  his 
fovereign.  The  king  of  Portugal  modeftly 
refus’d  it  ;  anfwering,  that  he  look’d  upon 
the  king  of  Congo  as  his  brother  ;  but 
affifted  him  in  eftablilhing  the  chriftian 
religion. 

After  four  years  refidence  there,  the  ge¬ 
neral  departed,  leaving  behind  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Portuguefe  as  a  guard  to  the  king, 
and  to  fecure  the  peace  for  the  future. 

Father  Merolla  reprefents  the  hardfhips 
himfelf  and  other  milTioners  endur’d  in  la¬ 
bouring  to  propagate  jhriftianity  in  the 
Lower  Ethiopa  after  this  manner. 

Hard/hips  Grievous,  no  doubt,  are  the  fufferings  of 
undergone  the  milfioners  in  thefe  parts,  whether  we 
omrF'  confider  the  length  of  their  travels,  their 
frequent  want  of  neceffaries ;  the  various 
climates  of  the  countries  they  pafs  through  ; 
the  fuftbcating  and  intolerable  heats,  efpe- 
cially  to  us  Europeans,  who  fry  under  our 
coarfe  cloth  ;  the  travelling  over  rocks  and 
frightful  precipices,  the  lying  on  the  bare 
ground,  the  being  perfecuted  by  wizards 
and  fuch  forts  of  wretches,  and  fometimes 
by  bad  chriftians ;  and  laftly,  the  lofing  of 
fo  much  blood  as  we  are  fain  to  do  to 
preferve  our  healths,  and  a  thoufand 
otlier  inconveniencies  which  cannot  be  here 
mention’d. 


of  Lower  Ethiopia. 

In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  his  journey 
from  Cacongo,  and  Cahinde  to  Congo  up  the 
country,  he  fays  thus : 

On  the  feventh  of  March  i68S,  having: 
gone  about  two  days  journey  by  land,  I  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  the  Banza  of  Bo7nangois,  where  be¬ 
ing  very  civilly  receiv’d  by  the  Mafuca,  and 
a  canoe  got  ready  to  carry  me  up  the  Zair, 
the  voyage  prov’d  very  uneafy  to  me,  by 
reafon  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  then 
in  Leo,  which  is  the  time  of  the  rains.  At 
night  I  was  oblig’d  to  lie  afliore  on  the  wet 
ground,  continually  tormented  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  gnats,  which  rather  deferve  the  name 
of  horfe-leeches,  for  they  never  quit  their 
hold  till  they  burft,  andfo  drop  off.  Other- 
wife  I  lay  expos’d  to  the  air  in  the  canoe, 
which  was  a  much  greater  plague  ;  and  to 
add  to  my  mifery,  the  Blacks  who  con¬ 
duced  me,  having  receiv’d  money  before¬ 
hand  for  my  maintenance,  would  not  allow 
me  enough  to  fubfift  for  four  days  •,  fo  that 
a  little  wine  I  had  by  me  was  all  my  fupport. 

Some  days  after,  he  fays,  he  perceiv’d  he 
was  poifon’d  in  fome  broth,  but  recover’d  by 
the  life  of  fome  antidotes,  as  feveral  other 
miflioners  have  been  before  in  other  parts. 

By  this  account  and  many  other  inftances, 
we  read  in  Merolla  and  other  miflioners  at 
Congo,  it  appears  they  have  endured  infinite 
outrages  and  miferies  in  the  execution  of 
their  prieftly  funCion  among  thofe  Ethi¬ 
opians  befides  the  many  accidents  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  feas,  rovers,  tempefts,  fsfr.  in 
their  voyages  from  Italp  whence  moftof  them 
are  fent  by  the  congregation  de  propaganda 
Fide  to  Congo,  Sogno,  Angola,  and  by  the  way 
of  Lisbon  and  Brazil :  all  which  hardfliips, 
Merolla  fays,  are  fweetned  to  thofe  who  un¬ 
dergo  them,  as  being  for  the  fervice  of  God, 
who  can  and  will  reward  them. 

The  following  abftrad  of  the  journals  of 
the  voyage  to  the  river  of  Congo  and  port 
Cahinde  in  the  year  1700,  is  not  only  new, 
but  contains  many  paffages  of  great  ufe,  to¬ 
wards  perfeCing  the  intended  defeription  of 
the  coafts  of  Guinea  and  the  Lower  Ethiopia  ; 
and  is  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  traders  unto 
thofe  parts,  as  giving  an  account  of  the 
coafts,  the  navigation,  the  proper  commo¬ 
dities,  the  feafons,  winds,  tides,  duties,  and 
places  of  trade  in  the  faid  river  of  Congo  and 
at  Cahinde. 
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AN  OYAGE  to  Congo-River. 


An  Abstract  of  a  Voyage  to  Congo  River,  or  the  Zatr^  and  to 

Cabinde^  in  the  year  1700. 

By  dames  Burbot^  junior,  Super-Cargo,  ^eadijohn  Caffeneuvey  Firft  Mate,  in 

the  Ten  per  Cent,  Ship  Y)on  Carlos  of  London, 


WE  fail’d  from  the  BownSy  on  the 
eighth  of  1700. 

Arriv’d  before  Madera  ifland,  the  ele¬ 
venth  of  and  proceeded  immediately, 
after  we  had  got  fome  wine  and  refrelhmenrs 
aboard  ;  the  profped  of  the  town  of  Fun¬ 
chal  y  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Barboty  as  in  the 
Plate  28. print.  The  variation  there  three  deorees 
and  a  half  weft. 

Ma^  the  fourteenth,  had  the  iftand  Pal¬ 
ma.  one  of  the  Canaries  in  fight ;  thefouther- 
ly  point  thereof  at  north-weft,  about  nine 
leagues  diftance  from  it,  and  fome  hours 
after  brought  the  ifland  Ferroy  another  of 
the  CanarieSy  to  fouth-weft  by  fouth ;  and 
eafily  perceiv’d  the  high  mountain  call’d  el 
Pico  of  T'eneriffcy  at  eaft-north-eaft  of  us, 
over  the  ifland  Gomera,  looking,  as  by  the 
Plate  28. fi^^tch  drawn  by  Mr.  Barhoty  in  the  print. 
The  latitude  obferv’d  that  day,  being  twen¬ 
ty-eight  degrees  fifty-five  minutes,  which  is 
that  of  Palma  exaftly. 

The  eighteenth,  wind  north-eaft  by  north 
and  north-eaft,  in  the  night-time  a  whale 
gave  a  violent  ftiock  to  our  fhip,  rifing 
from  the  deep,  exaftly  under  our  keel,  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  it ;  as  we  difeern’d  her 
very  plainly,  and  afterwards  plung’d  with 
a  great  noife :  the  man  at  the  helm  affirm’d, 
he  could  not  move  it  any  way  for  above  a 
minute. 

The  twenty-third,  we  caught  a  dorado, 
Plate  2p.  of  the  form  as  in  the  print,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Barhot.' 

The  twenty-fourth,  in  the  latitude  of 
twelve  degrees  five  minutes  north,  and  in 
one  degree  fixteen  minutes  longitude  of  Fer- 
roy  the  wind  north-eaft  by  north,  we  faw 
two  fails,  one  at  north-north-eaft,  the  other 
at  fouth  by  weft.  In  the  afternoon  we  hail’d 
one  ot  them,  who  prov’d  to  be  a  Londonery 
one  Fleet  commander,  who  afterwards  came 
aboard  us,  and  laid  he  had  been  three  days 
from  the  river  Gamboay  fleering  for  the 
Gold-Coajl  of  Guinea. 

The  twenty-ninth,  a  brifk  gale  from 
fouth-foLith-weft,  in  nine  degrees  four  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  were  furrounded  by 
large  flioals  of  porpoifes  or  fea-hogs,  and 
caught  one  with  the  cramp  iron  ;  who  was 
no  fooner  wounded,  but  all  the  multitude 
left  us,  as  if  thefe  creatures  by  the  ftain  of 
blood  of  their  companion,  had  an  inftind 
of  danger  to  themfelves.  Mr.  Barbot  drew 
late  29.  the  porpoife  exadlly,  as  in  the  print. 

On  the  ninth  of  Juney  the  wind  fouth-eaft 
by  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  in  three  degrees 
VoL.  V. 


twenty  minutes  north,  we  found  the  tide 
fetting  to  the  northward. 

The  nineteenth,  wind  eaft  by  fouth,  we 
crofs’d  the  line,  the  obfervation  two  mi¬ 
nutes  north :  and  on  the  twentieth,  thirty- 
five  minutes  fouth-latitude  ;  in  five  degrees 
two  minutes  longitude  of  FerrOy  fleering 
fouth  by  weft  and  fouth-fouth-weft,  conti¬ 
nu’d  fouth-eaft  wind. 

The  twenty-fecond,  we  clean’d  our  fliip, 
which  being  grown  foul,  fail’d  but  heav'ily. 

1  he  twenty-fourth,  in  four  degrees  fifty- 
five  minutes  fouth-latitude,  and  fix  degrees 
fourteen  minutes  longitude  of  FerrOy  wind 
eaft  by  fouth  and  eaft-fouth-eaft,  were  ex- 
a{511y  in  the  latitude  of  Cahindey  our  intended 
port,  but  fix  hundred  leagues  weft  of  it ; 
the  eaft-fouth-eaft  and  fouth-eaft  winds, 
forcing  us  to  go  about  to  the  fouth  a  great 
way  •,  rough  fea,  various  wind. 

The  third  of  Jul'^y  in  feventeen  degrees 
forty-fix  minutes  fouth-latitude,  and  twelve 
degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  longitude  of 
FerrOy  fufpedling  we  w’ere  near  the  fhoals 
that  fhoot  out  from  cape  Abrolho  in  Brazily 
for  fifty  leagues  to  eaft  ward  at  fea,  we  kept 
good  watch  on'  the  fore-yard  and  fore- 
caftle. 

Winds  continuing  from  fouth  to  eaft, 
varioufly  every  day,  and  now  and  then  at 
north  weft,  lor  a  fhort  time  we  proceeded, 
fleering  fouthwardly  -,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  by  obfervation  in  thirty-one  degrees 
twenty  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  five  de¬ 
grees  fifty-feven  longitude  of  Ferro y  wind 
north  by  weft,  faw  many  birds  about  us, 
fome  as  big  as  turkeys,  and  others  call’d 
Pintados. 

“  They  were  then  exadtly  in  the  latitude 
“  of  the  bay  Ofmuros  da  Pedray  on  the 
“  coaft  of  the  Caffres  in  AfricUy  diftant 
“  three  degrees  north  of  cape  de  Bonne 
“•  Efperance  ;  and  thus  had  run  to  fouth- 

ward  about  three  degrees  twenty-one  mi- 
“  nutes,  more  than  did  {.h^Dutch  fleet,  un- 
“  der  admiral  Joly  in  1641  which  fail’d 
“  the  thirteenth  of  May  from  Fernambucoy 
“  in  Brazil,  to  conquer  Loanda  in  Angola, 
“  And  two  degrees  twenty  minutes  more 
“  to  fouthward,  than  father  Angelo  did,  in 
“  failing  from  FernambucOy  for  Congo  in 
“  Africa.  Father  Merolluy  in  his  voyage 
“  from  BayOy  in  Brazily  to  Congo y  went 
“  fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  that  they  had 
“  fight  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fo  that 
“it  mull  be  concluded,  that  it  is  very 
“  common  for  fhips  bound  to  CengOy  and 

6  1^  “  Angola  y 
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Barbot.‘‘  Angola^  to  be  carried  fo  far  away  to 
‘t  fouth,  before  they  can  get  the  trade-winds 
“  to  fervethem  forthofe  countries.’* 

The  twenty  fifth,  the  wind  changed  on  a 
fudden  from  north-weft,  and  north  by  weft, 
to  fouth-weft  by  weft  *,  and  fome  time  after 
fouth  fouth-weft,  variable  to  north-weft,  a 
frefti  gale,  rough  fea,  hazy,  and  then  heavy 
rains  for  two  days  together ;  fteered  eaft 
north*  eaft. 

The  twenty  feventh,  in  thirty  degrees  fix 
minutes  fouth,  wind  weft  north- weft,  vary¬ 
ing  to  weft  fouth-weft,  hail  and  rain,  with 
lightnings,  but  cold  weather. 

From  the  twenty  eighth  ditto-)  to  the  ninth 
of  Auguft.)  variable  wind  from  fouth  to 
north-eaft  and  north-weft,  hazy,  drizling 
rain.  We  had  a  great  multitude  of  birds 
about  us  on  the  ninth  of  Auguji.)  being  white 
under  the  belly, the  wingslong,fharp-pointed, 
about  as  big  as  pigeons,  dark  brown  on  the 
back,  either  flying  about  or  fwimming  on 
the  fea,  fo  near  the  fhip,  as  almoft  to  touch 
it,  and  then  took  their  flight  again.  Ob- 
fervation  twenty  three  degrees  twenty  feven 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  longitude  of  Ferro-, 
thirty  one  degrees  fifty  four  mintues.  We 
paflfed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn-,  wind  eaft 
by  north  variable  to  fouth  fouth-eaft,  and 
frefli  gale,  by  judgment  not  above  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  land  of  Africa. 

On  the  tenth,  faw  a  floating  palm-tree  on 
the  fea,  with  a  multitude  of  the  fame  birds. 

The  eleventh,  the  fame  multitude  of 
birds,  and  another  floating  tree  ;  the  fea- 
water  alter’d,  wind  fouth  fouth-eaft. 

The  thirteenth, with  the  fame  windjfteerins: 
north-eaft  by  north,  fomewhat  eaft.  Ob- 
fervation  fixteen  degrees  five  minutes  *,  we 
faw  abundance  of  certain  birds,  call’d  by 
the  French  Cornets-,  who  keep  always  near 
land,  which  we  gueflfed  not  to  be  far  off. 

The  fourteenth,  at  half  an  hour  after  one 
got  fight  of  the  land  of  Africa^  extending 
from  fouth  by  eaft,  to  north-eaft  by  eaft, 
about  five  or  fix  leagues  from  us  *,  had  much 
floating  wood  about  ;  the  land  in  feveral 
places  doubling  •,  the  ftiore  as  high  as  Berry- 
head. 

Mataman  This  land  is  the  part  of  Africa,  common- 
comtry.  ly  call’d  Mataman-,  or  Cimhebas,  and  fliows 
fome  white  cliffs  here  and  there.  For  want 
of  an  obfervation,  we  concluded  we  had 
been  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  fouthward 
of  cape  Negro-,  which,  according  to  the  moft 
receiv’d  opinion,  is  in  fixteen  degrees  thirty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  for  moft  maps 
differ  therein  j  fome  placing  it  in  fifteen 
degrees  fifteen  minutes  -,  others  in  fixteen 
degrees,  and  thofe  reckon’d  the  beft  in  fix¬ 
teen  degrees  thirty  minutes. 

The  laft  two  or  three  days  we  had  a 
great  number  of  whales  and  grampuffes  about 
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the  Ihip  *,  efpecially  the  night  between  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  three  or  four  of 
them  kept  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  us,  making 
a  prodigious  noife,  which  we  fuppofed  were 
then  affaulted  by  fome  fword-fifhes,  their 
mortal  enemies* 

The  fifteenth  in  the  morning  we  were 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half,  or  three  from 
the  land,  fteer  ing  north  north-eaft,  the  land 
pretty  high  at  the  fhore,  and  double  in  many 
places,  having  feveral  (harp-pointed  hillocks 
on  it,  rifing  fomewhat  above  the  other  land, 
and  four  or  five  table-lands.  In  the  night 
founded  twice,  with  feventy  fathom  line,  and 
had  no  ground. 

About  noon  fpy’d  a  high,  black,  round 
mount,  about  three  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  us,  which  we  concluded  to  be  Cabo  Negro. 

The  land  here  is  abor’’  the  height  of  that 
between  Forbaj  and  Plymouth  ;  that  next  the 
fhore  the  lowed,  but  very  deep,  and  of  a 
reddilh  colour.  We  fail’d  along  it  to  north 
north-eaft,  at  about  four  leagues  diftance, 
and  it  appear’d  cut  in  many  fmall  bays, 
with  a  fandy  ftrand.  The  land  flat,  but 
dry  and  barren,  only  fome  fhrubs  fcatter’d 
about  it. 

“The  kingdom  of  Mataman,  had  that 
“  name  from  its  king,  according  loPigafetta\ 

“  its  proper  name  being  Climbebe,  or  Zimbe- 
“  has.  The  moft  noted  places  in  it  along 
“  the  coaft  are  next  the  black  cape,  right 
“  eaftward, where  may  be  feen  the  beginning 
“  of  the  cold  mountains,call*d  alfo  the  fnowy 
“  mountains,  from  the  vaft  quantity  of 
“  fnow  continually  lying  on  fome  parts  of 
“  them.  Next  are  the  cryftal  mountains, 

“  v/hich  (hoot  northerly  to  the  filver  moun- 
“  tains,  and  to  Molemho  ;  near  which  the 
“  river  Coari  has  its  courfe,  and  is  a  boundary 
“  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 

“  On  the  foLitherly  coaft  of  Cimbebas  ap- 
“  pears  Cabo  Negro,  or  the  black-cape,  fo 
“  call’d  by  reafon  of  its  blacknefs,  whereas 
“  there  is  no  other  black  land  to  be  feen 
“  from  twenty  one  degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

“  On  the  top  of  that  point  (lands  an  ala- 
“  bafter  pillar,  with  an  infcription,  but  fo 
“  defac’d  by  time  and  the  weather,  that  it  is 
“  fcarce  legible  •,  and  formerly  on  the  top  of 
“  it  ftood  a  crofs,  fince  fallen  off,  and  now 
“  lying  on  the  ground. 

“The  coaft  from  hence  ftretches  a  little 
“  north-eaft, and  eaft  north-eaft*,  the  country 
“  about  (bowing  nothing  but  barren  and 
“  fandy  hills,  without  any  verdure,  and 
“  high  fandy  mountains  without  trees. 

“  More  to  the  fouthward,  in  eighteen  de-  cape 
“  grees,  you  come  to  a  point,  by  the  Por-  Perez 
“  tuguefe  call’d  Cabo  de  Ruy  Perez  *,  to  the 
“  northward  of  which  is  a  great  inlet,  with 
“  fandy  hills,  and  the  (ho  e  to  the  black 
“  points  but  to  the  fouthward  is  a  high 

“  land. 
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land,  altogether  fandy,  and  reaches  to 
“  nineteen  degrees. 

GolfoFrio.  “  Farther  ftill  to  the  fouth,  in  nineteen 
“  degrees  thirty  minutes  lies  a  gulf,  call’d 
“  Golfo  Frio,  with  double  land  and  full  of 
“  trees.  Next  you  come  to  the  open  haven 
“  of  Arnbros,  in  twenty  one  degrees.  Beyond 
“  that,  ftill  to  the  fouthward,  thecoaft  much 
“  refembles  that  we  mention’d  in  the  north, 
“  being  high,  with  fandy  hills,  barren  land, 
“  and  a  bad  fhore. 

“  A  confiderable  way  to  the  weftward  of 
“  Cabo  Negro,  or  the  black  cape,  is  a  great 
“  fand  in  the  fea,  in  Portuguefe  call’d  Baixo 
“  de  Antonio  de  Viana,  dangerous  to  Tailors, 
“  being  fometimes  cover’d  with  water. 

“  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil,  tho’ 
“  fandy  next  the  fea,  yet  affords  all  things 
“  neceflctry  for  the  ufe  of  man.  The  moun- 
“  tains  are  rich,  not  only  in  cryftal,  but 

other  minerals.  To  the  northward  it  is 
“  more  full  of  trees,  as  far  as  twenty  two 
“  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  from  whence 
“  there  drive  into  the  fea  a  hundred  and  fifty 
“  miles  from  the  Ihore,  certain  green  weeds, 
“  call’d  Sargojlfa  *,  and  ferve  for  a  mark  to 
“  feamen  to  know  how  near  they  are  to  the 
“  main  land  of  Africa.  Abundance  of 
“  mews  or  fea-pyes  are  alfo  feen  at  fome 
“  diftance  from  fhore,  with  black  feathers 
“  at  the  ends  of  their  wings,  which  is  an  af- 
“  fu  ranee  to  feamen,  that  they  are  near  the 
“  African  coaft. 

“  This  country  is  govern’d  by  a  king, 
“  who  is  abfolute  *,  yet  fome  great  men, 
“  who  command  near  the  fea-ftiore,  take 
“  the  title  of  kings,  tho*  they  have  neither 
“  wealth  nor  dominions  to  give  them  any 
“  reputation  among  ftrangers.”  I  return  to 
the  journal. 

On  the  fixteenthjwe  held  the  fame  courfes 
the  moft  northern  land  we  could  fee  at  noon, 
bore  north-eaft  by  eaft,  diftant  eight  or  nine 
leagues  *,  all  the  coaft  there  appearing  very 
barren,  without  any  tree  or  buffi  for  a  great 
way  up  the  inland.  Laft  night  we  had  for 
two  leagues  round  us  an  infinite  number  of 
porpoifes,  driving  to  the  fouthward  for  near 
an  hour,  very  thick  and  clofe  together. 
The  night  before  we  took  aboard  the  ffiip 
Mofquito- a  bird  call’d  a  M?y^«/V<?-hawk,  about  as  big 
IjAwk.  as  a  lark,  of  the  colour  of  a  woodcock, 
with  large  eyes,  a  fhort  bill,  but  very  broad, 
the  feet  like  a  fparrow,  and  has  its  name  from 
feeding  generally  on  mofquitoes  or  gnats. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  New- 
EngJand,  The  land  we  coafted  this  day  is 
not  quire  fo  high  as  that  of  yefterday.  .  The 
weather  being  calm, brought  the  ffiip  on  the 
careen  to  clean  it. 

The  feventeenth,  by  obfervation,  found 
twelve  degrees  fifteen  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  *,  little  wind  at  fouth-weft ;  courfe  north 
north-eaft,  fix  or  feven  leagues  from  land, 


had  abundance  of  whales  and  grampuflTes  Ba  mor. 
about  us.  In  the  evening  with  the  harping- 
iron,  ftruck  a  large  and  hideous  fifh,  call’d 
a  fun-fiffi,  the  figure  whereof  Mr.  Barhot  Sun-fijh. 
drew,  as  reprefented  in  the  cut.  It  was  Plate  29. 
about  four  foot  long  and  three  in  breadth, 
almoft  oval,  with  a  monftrous  head,  large 
round  eyes,  and  a  little  mouth,  cover’d  with 
a  dark  brown  fliagreen  fkin,  extraordinary 
hard.  On  each  fide  of  it  were  two  fins, 
moving  very  flowly,  and  not  flat.  Our 
failors  boil’d  the  belt  part,  and  eat  it,  find¬ 
ing  it  excellent  food.  The  flefh  of  it  is  milk- 
white,  rifing  in  flakes,  like  cod,  and  taftes 
like  thornback  ;  but  very  tough,  perhaps  be- 
caufe  too  frefh.  We  boil’d  the  liver,  and 
got  about  three  pints  of  oil  j  our  men  alfo 
boil’d  the  entrails,  and  thought  them  very 
delicious. 

The  eighteenth,  at  noon,  being  eaft  and 
weft,  with  a  little  fandy  bay,  about  four 
miles  from  it  j  and  having  for  two  or  three 
nights  before  obferved,  that  the  Blacks  made 
fires  afhore,  which  we  guefs’d  to  be  a  fignal 
for  us  to  ftay,  fome  of  our  men  were  fenc 
afhore  in  the  pinnace,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  fea  roll’d  fo  violently  all 
along  the  beach,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  come  near :  but  three  men  fwam 
through  the  boifterous  waves,  and  walk’d 
to  and  fro  for  fome  time,  but  only  faw 
five  or  fix  very  fmall  huts,  without  any  in¬ 
habitants,  and  in  them  fome  pieces  ofdry’d 
ftiark,  and  a  few  fmall  fifhing-hooks.  It  is 
likely  thofe  Black  fiffiermen  fled  into  the 
country,  when  they  faw  the  pinnace  making 
for  the  ffiore.  The  men  finding  thereabouts 
fome  very  fmall  canoes,  call’d  bark-logs, 
made  ufe  of  them  to  get  aboard  the  pinnace, 
which  lay  without  the  rolling  fea  waiting 
for  them.  They  reported,  that  the  country 
is  very  barren  and  ftony,  with  only  fome 
few  fmall  trees  and  fhrubs  on  it ;  and  near 
the  fea  a  fandy  down,  and  the  fhore  cut 
with  white  cliffs,  pretty  high  and  fteep, 
and  betwixt  them  fome  little  fandy  bays. 

“  Several  relations  of  voyages 

from  Brazil  to  Congo  and  Angola,  obferve, 

“  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  weftern 
“  African  ffiores,  from  thirty  degrees  fouth 
“  latitude,  to  cape  Negro,  which  is  much 
“  more  to  the  northward,  are  cannibals, 

“  and  that  there  are  many  fine  large  har- 
“  bours,  form’d  by  nature,  and  capable  of 
“  receiving  two  or  three  thoufand  fhips  each 
“  of  them.  The  Portuguefe  call  thofe  y^f- 
“  cans  Papagentes,  that  is,  men-eaters,  on 
“  account  of  fome  accidents  which  have 
“  happen’d  there  to  their  nation  %  one  of 
“  which,  for  its  Angularity,  I  will  infert 
“  here.  A  veftel  coming  to  an  anchor  in 
one  of  thofe  harbours,  the  captain  and 
“  fome  of  his  crew  went  afhore,  well  arm’d, 
and  he  ftraying  a  little  farther  than  ordi- 

“  nary 
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Barbot.‘«  nary  from  his  men,  hw  two  Black  wb- 
“  men  naked,  carrying  wood  *,  the  women 

feeing  him,  flood  ftill,  which  he  perceiv- 
“  ing,  to  encourage  them,  threw  down  fe- 
“  veral  trifles,  as  knives,  glafs,  coral  and 
“  the  like.  The  women  laid  down  their 
“  burdens,  and  pick’d  up  thofe  toys,  leap- 
“  ing  and  dancing  about  the  captain.  This 
“  pleafed  him  fo  well,  that  he  was  refolv’d 
“  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  he  could,  and 
“  therefore  fat  down  on  the  grafs.  They  ob- 
“  ferving  his  fecurity,  continu’d  their  gam- 
“  bols  for  a-while;  but  at  laft  one  of  them 
“  feizing  him  behind  acrofs  the  arms,  and 
“  the  other  catching  up  his  legs  at  the 
“  fame  time,  they  run  away  with  him 
“  fo  fwiftly,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  his 
“  men,  who  both  faw  and  heard  him  cry, 
“  either  to  refcue  or  come  near  him  *,  and 
“  fo  return’d  to  their  boat  and  fhip,  con- 
“  fidering  on  the  barbarous  banquet  thofe, 
“  rather  beafts  than  human  creatures,  were 
“  to  make  that  night.” 

The  nineteenth  at  noon,  we  difcovered 
north  north-eaft  of  us  a  fleep  high  head 
lowering  to  the  eaftward  as  it  ran  up  the 
in -land,  not  unlike  Portland-pomt  in  Eng¬ 
land.  but  notfo  long  out  to  fea.  Our  courfe 
north-north-eaft  for  feveral  leagues,  two 
miles  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  fhore  and 
having  brought  the  aforefaid  head  to  bear 
eafl  fouth-eaft,  about  a  mile  diflant,  dropp’d 
anchor.  We  obferv’d  the  land  to  the  north¬ 
ward  to  form  three  points  or  capes,  the  one 
facing  north-north-eaft  half  north,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  north-north-eaft,  and  the  third 
north-eaft  by  north,  and  the  high  fteep  head 
like  Portland  head,  eaft-fouth-eaft  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benguella  ;  fouth  of  which  we 
obferv’d  a  findy  bay  with  fome  rocky  fhoals, 
on  which  the  fea  breaks  with  a  terrible  noife. 

North  of  the  cape  we  faw  another  bay  of 
a  more  cafy  accefs  than  the  former,  but  the 
country  all  about  very  wild  and  barren. 

Here  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night,  in 
twelve  ftthom  water,  mud,  and  fandy 
ground,  refolving  not  to  ftir  farther  till 
we  had  lent  afhore  for  intelligence.  Our 
obfervation  was  by  computation,  eleven 
degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  fouth. 

Accordingly  about  fix  in  the  . morning, 
our  mafter  went  afhore  in  the  long-boat 
with  twenty-two  armed  men  *,  but  becaufe 
of  the  fea  breaking  on  the  ftrand,  they  an¬ 
chor’d  without  to  fea,  and  fome  men  fwam 
Bxrk-lo^s.  afhore,  where  finding  two  bark-logs  on 
the  beach  made  of  the  wood  Mapou,  be¬ 
ing  fmall  pieces  of  wodd  ty’d  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  nature  of  a  raft  or  float,  the 
two  ends  pointed  and  rais’d  on  each  fide 
with  pieces,  for  gunnils,  about  feven  inches 
high,  with  thofe  floats  or  canoes  ;  they  car- 
ry’d  afhore  our  men,  who  being  all  lan¬ 
ded  after  fome  trouble,  every  one  having 


been  feveral  times  overfet,  but  without  any 
other  damage  than  the  pains  of  drying  their 
clothes.  They  march’d  in  arms  almoft 
three  miles  up  the  country,  without  fpy- 
ing  any  people  or  huts  •,  only  obferved  Ibme 
pieces  of  ground  frefh  burnt,  being  ftill  hot : 
they  alfo  faw  fome  narrow  paths  or  lanes, 
on  which,  fays  Mr.  Barbot,  who  was  of  the 
company,  we  could  plainly  difcern  the 
.prints  of  mens  feet,  for  above  a  mile  and 
a  half ;  and  afterwards  came  to  a  large 
rock  forming  a  grotto  or  den  like  a  vault, 
and  went  in  all  of  us,  but  found  therein 
only  loofe  ftones. 

We  had  however  proceeded  farther  in¬ 
land,  but  that  one  of  the  company  being 
fcorbutick '  and  not  able  to  walk  fo  much, 
was  returning  back  to  the  beach  by  him- 
felf ;  we  therefore  thought  it  moft  proper 
to  defift  and  accompany  him,  for  fear  he 
fhould  meet  with  any  favage  natives,  who 
might  have  lain  conceal’d  in  fome  place  or 
other.  We  found  here  and  there  fome 
fcatter’d  little  trees,  fome  with  a  few  leaves, 
others  quite  dry’d  up^ 

Being  thus  return’d  to  the  beach,  where 
our  long-boat  lay  at  anchor,  we  obferved 
at  a  little  diftance,  a  pond  of  brack ifli  wa¬ 
ter  richly  ftor’d  with  fifli  ;  whereupon  we 
fent  the  boat  aboard  to  fetch  our  drag¬ 
net,  with  which  we  caught  near  three  dozen 
of  indifferent  large  mullets,  and  might  have 
got  m.any  more,  had  not  the  rnalhes  of 
the  net  been  fo  large,  that  the  fifh  eafily  got 
out  through  it.  We  alfo  took  a  good 
quantity  of  fine  large  flirimps,  very  fweet 
and  delicate. 

There  we  alfo  faw  abundance  of  birds, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  the  neck,  legs  and 
bill  very  long,  being  of  the  fame  fpecies 
we  had  feen  all  along,  as  we  coafted  a- 
long  the  countries  of  Benguella  and  Ma- 
taman-,  that  is,  fea-pyes  or  mews. 

The  fea-breeze  by  this  time  had  railed 
the  waves  along  fhore  terrible  high,  and 
the  tide  was  very  rapid,  which  put  our 
company  to  much  trouble  to  get  through 
to  the  long-boat,  without  two  little  float- 
canoes,  which  were  over-fet  many  and 
many  times.  That  which  I  was  in,  with 
three  of  our  men,  was  overturned  four 
times  fucceffively  *,  and  not  being  a  fvvim- 
mer,  I  had  undoubtedly  perifli’d,  if  the  men 
had  not  taken  care  of  me. 

,  Being  all  gotfafe  aboard  fhip,  we  hoifted 
fail  at  fix  in  the  evening,  and  fet  the  courfe 
to  northward,  along  the  fhore,  which  we 
kept  in  fight  all  the  night,  founding  fome- 
times  in  fixteen,  and  fometimes  in  twelve 
fathom  water. 

'  The  twenty-firft  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  fpy’d  a  very  fteep  point  at  north 
half  by  eaft  of  us,  about  leven  leagues 
diftanc  s  and  at  noon,  the  lame  cape  bore 

north- 
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north  north-eaft  about  three  or  four  leagues 
from  us.  All  this  coaft  is  a  fort  of  table¬ 
land,  with  very  little  green  ;  we  faw  a  great 
fmoak  afliore  at  eaft  by  north,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  fmoak  white  cliffs  on  the  ftrand 
of  a  reafonable  height,  with  a  fort  of  bay  or 
inlet,  which  made  us  conclude,  together 
with  our  other  obfervations,  that  this  was 
cape  Tres-Pontas  in  Benguella.  Cape  Falet^ 
or  rather  Falfo^  at  fix  in  the  afternoon 
bore  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  of  us,  fix  leagues. 

The  twenty-fecond  at  noon,  we  brought 
cape  Ledo  eafi:  of  us,  about  five  leagues  dif- 
tance,  which  is  indifferent  high  and  by 
eflimation  were  then  in  nine  degrees  fifty- 
three  minutes  fouth-latitude,  wind  at  fouth 
by  weft  and  fouth  fouth-weft,  and  at  nine 
at  night  fouth  and  fouth  fouth-eall,  and 
fouth-eaft  by  fouth. 

0/ Benguella. 

Odern  geographers  make  this  coun¬ 
try  to  extend  along  the  fea' coaft 
“  from  the  nvtr  Coanfa  to  Cabo  Negro, 

“  in  fixteen  degrees  of  fouth-latitude. 

“  About  three  miles  from  the  fouth- 
“  point  of  Coanfa,  is  Mayfotte-hzy,  before 
“  which  a  fmall  rock  is  hid  under  water. 

“  Three  miles  and  a  half  farther  is  Cabo 
“  Ledo  *,  five  from  that  again,  Cabo  de  Tres 
“  Pont  as  *,  two  miles  fouth  of  which  is 
“  Cabo  Falfo,  and  five  beyond  that  another. 

“  Six  miles  and  a  half  from  cape  St.  Blafe 
“  is  Hens  bay,  fo  called  from  the  abun- 
“  dance  of  hens  about  it  •,  and  between 
“  them  Benguella  Velha,  that  is  ,Old  Ben- 
“  guella,  a  champaign,  and  very  fruitful 
“  country. 

“  Hens  bay  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
**  in  breadth,  has  ten  or  twelve  fathom  wa- 
“  ter  and  a  muddy  bottom. 

“  On  the  fouth-fide  of  it  ftands  a  great 
“  village  on  a  hill,  where  large  cows,  fheep, 

“  hens,  and  elephants  teeth  may  be  had, 

“  but  there  is  no  frefli  water. 

“  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  that  bay 
“  is  Rio  Longo,  otherwife  call’d  Rio  Mo~ 

“  reno,  in  eleven  degrees  four  minutes  of 
“  fouth-latitude,  fo  fhallow  at  the  mouth, 

“  that  a  fmall  boat  cannot  go  in  or  out 
“  without  difficulty. 

“  In  former  times  the  Portuguefe  attemp- 
“  ted  to  mend  the  entrance  into  this  river, 

“  but  found  it  impracticable,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  water-falls  and  many  rocks. 

“  Five  miles  from  Rio  Longo  is  a  great 
“  village  call’d  Mani  Congo,  on  the  afcent 
“  of  a  high  mountain,  where  the  Portu- 
“  guefe  once  had  a  ftore-houfe,  and  bought 
“  cows,  hogs,  and  elephants  teeth,  for  lin- 
nen  and  Eajl- Indict  printed  cloths.  The 
“  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  mulkets 
“  and  powder. 

VoL.  V. 
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“  Eleven  miles  from  Mani  Congo  runsSAREor. 
“  the  fait  river  Caton  Belle,  dividing  it  felf 
“  into  two  or  three  branches,  fafe  againft 
“  all  winds,  and  has  fifteen  or  fixteen  foot 
“  water  ;  fo  that  great  fhips  may  lie 
“  before  it. 

“  About  the  north-point  of  Caton  Belle 
‘‘  is  the  good  bay  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its 
“  good  anchoring-ground. 

“  The  lands  along  the  fea-coaft  arefruit- 
“  ful  and  low,  but  thofe  higher  up  moun- 
“  tainous  and  over-grown  with  woods. 

“  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Caton  Belle  is 
“  a  frefli  river,  which  falls  into  the  fea 
“  only  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

“  The  bay  of  Benguella,  which  has  good 
“  anchoring-ground,  reaches  from  one 
point  to  the  other,  a  mile  and  a  half 
“  in  breadth.  On  the  north- fide  of  it 
ftands  the  fort  oL Benguella,  built  fquare, 

“  with  pallifadoes  and  trenches,  and  fur- 
‘‘  rounded  with  houfes,  ffiaded  by  banana, 

“  orange,  lemmon,  pomgranate  and  ba- 
“  koven-trees  •,  and  behind  the  fort  is  a  pond 
“  of  frefli  v/ater. 

“  About  it  arefeVen  villages,  which  pay 
“  the  tenth  part  of  all  they  have,  as  tri- 
“  bute  to  thofe  of  Benguella.  Melonde  and 
“  Peringe  are  about  a  league  from  the 
“  fort,  and  a  mile  diftantfrom  each  other; 

“  the  other  five  are  Maniken,  Soinba,  Mq^ 

“  ninomma,  Manikitnfomba  and  Maniki- 
londe,  of  all  vvhich  Manikimfoftiba  is  the 
“  biggeft,  and  can  bring  three-thoufand 
“  men  into  the  field.  Formerly  fome  Por- 
“  tuguefe  liv’d  there  ;  who  afterwards,  for 
“  fear  of  the  Blacks,  fled  to  Majfingan,  but 
“  were  moft  of  them  kill’d  by  the  way. 

“  At  the  weft-point  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
‘‘  guella  is  a  flat  mountain,  call’d  in  Por- 
“  tuguefe  Sombreiro,  that  is  hat,  from  its 
“  fliape  ;  and  by  it  a  very  good  bay,  on 
“  the  fouth-fide  whereof  is  a  fandy  fliore, 

“  with  a  pleafant  valley  and  a  few  trees, 

“  but  no  water  fit  to  drink. 

“  Four  miles  from  thence  is  a  fait  pan, 

“  yielding  a  grey  fait  like  that  of  France, 

“  fufficient  to  lerve  the  adjacent  country. 

“  The  air  of  Benguella  is  very  bad,  the 
“  Portuguefe  who  live  there  looking  more 
“  likeghofts  than  men,  being  moft  of  them 
“■  perfons  banifli’d  thither  for  fome  crimes.’* 

I  return  to  the  journal. 

The  twenty-third  of  Auguft,  being  hazy 
weather,  could  make  no  obfervation  of 
the  land,  but  guefs’d  we  were  got  to  the 
weftward  of  the  fouth-point  of  the  ifland 
of  Loanda  de  San  Paola,  in  Angola,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  with  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  ;  and  by  computation  we  took 
the  latitude  to  be  nine  .degrees  eleven  mi¬ 
nutes  fouth.  The  twenty-fourth,  by  noon, 
we  were  about  nine  leagues  to  the  north- 
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Barbot.  ward  of  the  ifland  Loanda,  and  judg’d  the 
point  PalmerinOy  in  Congo^  to  be  eleven 
leagues  diftant.  We  had  a  quantity  of 
whales  and  grampufles  about  the  Ihip. 

From  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty - 
fourth  at  noon,  had  no  fight  of  land,  but 
clofe  gloomy  weather  ;  in  the  afternoon  we 
fpy’d  land  about  fix  leagues  off,  fleering 
our  courfe  north-north-eafl,  and  fometimes 
north,  to  the  twenty-fifth. 

"  That  morning  we  had  the  land  from  the 

fouth-fouth-eafl  to  north  by  wefl  of  us,  the 
nearefl  at  north-eafl,  the  land  all  along  ve¬ 
ry  level  and  flat,  but  indifferent  high,  and 
cover’d  with  trees.  Some  way  inland,  it  is 
rifing  ground,  and  farther  fliews  double, 
fome  higher  than  other  and  woody.  Ac 
night  we  founded  with  a  twenty-five  fathom 
line,  but  had  no  ground. 

From  the  twenty-fixth  at  noon,  till  fix 
at  night,  we  ran  about  five  leagues  to  north- 
wefl  along  the  Ihore,  three  or  four  leagues 
diftant',  on  feven,  eight  and  nine  fathom 
fandy  ground,  and  thick  water:  for  which 
reafon  the  night  approaching  we  drop’d 
anchor,  in  eight  fathom  and  a  half,  having 
at  north-eafl  by  north  of  us,  about  three 
leagues  and  a  half,  two  round  heads,  look¬ 
ing  at  that  diflance  like  fmall  iflands,  which 
however  were  not  fo,  but  held  to  the  main. 

At  two  in  the  morning  we  weigh’d  with 
a  fmall  fouth-fouth-wefl  wind,  flanding 
north  for  a  while,  till  coming  into  fix  fa¬ 
thoms,  we  bore  away  to  north-north-wefl, 
till  eight  in  the  morning, and  were  then  in  fe¬ 
ven  eight,  to  ten  fathoms,  and  again  return’d 
to  feven  fathom,  about  three  leagues  from 
land,  which  appear’d  all  overgrown  with 
trees  ;  the  coafl  not  very  high,  but  double 
land  inwards :  and  what  we  obferv’d  mofl, 
were  two  red  cliffs  or  Barreiras^  as  the  Por- 
tuguefe  call  them,  at  eaft  fomewhat  north 
from  US',  befides,  a  high  lofty  tree  appear¬ 
ing  above  all  the  wood.  By  this  day’s  ob- 
fervacion,  we  had  fix  degrees  thirty  minutes 
fouth-latitude. 

The  twenty-feventh  at  noon,  had  at  the 
fide  of  us,  a  very  pleafant  fhore,  richly  a- 
dorn’d  with  wood,  and  a  curious  fandy 
beach  before  it ;  the  country  within  all 
double  land,  and  near  the  fea  red  cliffs. 

At  fix  in  the  evening  anchor’d  in  fix  fa¬ 
thom,  having  at  north  of  us,  about  five 
leagues  diflant  a  fhort  point,  fhooting  out 
to  fea,  which  we  fuppofed  to  be  cape  Pa- 
dron,  the  fouth  head  or  point  of  Congo-nvtr, 
which  the  maps  fet  down  at  fix  degrees 
fouth-latitude*,  this  agreed  exactly  with 
our  obfervation  of  this  noon. 

The  twenty-eighth  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  fet  fail  with  a  fouth-eaft  wind,  which 
foon  after  grew  calm,  and  the  tide  and  the 
furges  of  the  fea  drove  us  on  the  land  ;  we 
were  forc’d  to  anchor  in  fix  fathom,  about 
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half  a  league  from  land.  But  foon  after  the 
gale  coming  up  again,  we  fail’d  north-weft; 
till  noon,  and  got  cape  Padron  two  leagues 
from  us,  bearing  north-eafl  by  eafl,  and  ob¬ 
ferv’d  abundance  of  Blacks  walking  along 
the  fandy  beach,  where  they  had  feveral 
canoes,  and  launched  twenty-five  or  thirty 
to  go  a  fifhing  ;  but  none  of  them  would 
venture  to  come  aboard,  or  near  our  long¬ 
boat  which  attended  us,  failing  along  t.he 
fhore,  for  all  the  fignals  we  made  them. 

The  fhore  we  had  fail’d  by  all  the  fore¬ 
noon,  is  more  fhaded  with  trees,  than  any 
we  had  feen  before  j  cape  Padron  is  a  low 
flat  fandy  point,  overgrown  with  trees,  to 
a  fmall  diflance  from  the  beach,  on  which 
flands  by  it  felf  one  only  palm-tree,  which 
makes  it  the  more  eafy  to  know  the  cape, 
from  fea.  Lope  Gonzales  having  difeover’d 
the  river  Zair^  he,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  king  of  Portugal^  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defeription  of  the  Gold  Coajl^  erefted  on 
this  low  point,  a  flone  bafe  or  pyramid,  to 
fliew  or  teflify,  he  took  poftTeflion  of  the 
coafts  he  had  left  behind  ;  and  from  this  it 
was  named  the  river  of  Padron-,  and  after¬ 
wards  Congo  river,  becaufe  it  traverfes  that 
kingdom. 

In  the  afternoon,  with  a  foutherly  breeze, 
we  continu’d  our  courfe  along  the  Ihore,  a- 
bout  a  mile  diflance ',  and  having  weather’d 
cape  Padron,  flood  north-eafl  by  eafl  and 
eaft- north-eafl,  fometimes  to  eafl  and  eafl: 
by  fouth,  in  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and 
fifteen  fathoms  water  -,  and  then  on  a  fudden 
did  not  find  ground  with  twenty-five  fa¬ 
thom  of  line:  obferving  Palmerinha  point, 
on  the  north  fide  of  Congo  river,  bearing 
north-north-weft  of  us,  this  cape  being  in 
the  territory  of  Go^,  at  fouth  of  the  bay  of 
Cabinde. 

Eaft-north-eaft  of  cape  Padron,  is  a  point 
which  we  fail’d  by  at  half  a  league  diflance, 
and  being  pafs’d  the  fame,  prefently  difeo¬ 
ver’d  another  point,  at  eaft  by  north,  con¬ 
tinually  founding  without  touching  ground 
with  our  twenty-five  fathom  line  ;  and  on 
a  fudden  came  into  five  fathom,  with  a 
ftrong  tide  fetting  to  fliore  ;  whereupon  we 
prefently  drop’d  anchor. 

The  third  point  in  Congo  river,  bearing  Congo 
eaft  half  north,  half  a  league  of  us,  being  river, 
Sony  or  Songo  point,  where  we  faw  a  great 
number  of  Blacks-,  and  foon  after  our  mafter 
went  afhore  in  the  pinnace  :  after  which,  we 
moored  the  fhip  with  the  ftream-anchor 
and  cable,  at  north-north- weft. 

Soon  after  the  pinnace  return’d  aboard, 
with  two  Blacks  of  the  country,  who  fpoke 
broken  Portuguefe,  and  alfur’d  us  they  had 
a  great  quantity  of  flaves  to  difpofe  of,  at 
the  town  of  Songo  or  Sony,  the  ordinary  refi- 
dence  of  the  prince  or  earl  of  that  name, 
lying  about  five  leagues  inland  from  this 
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point ;  and  that  there  were  only  an  Englijh 
and  a  Dutch  fhip  at  Cabinde^  which  had  al- 
mofl:  got  in  their  compliment  of  flaves. 

Towards  night  we  fent  fome  men  to  fifh 
afhore  with  the  yaul  ;  who  being  returned 
Tome  hours  after,  brought  a  pretty  quantity 
of  fifh,  they  caught  in  a  pond,  lying  not 
far  from  the  beach,  hedged  about  with 
fhrubs,  and  being  help’d  by  the  Blacks. 
The  net  was  not  long  enough  to  be  ufed 
at  the  beach.  The  Blacks  dwelling  about 
this  point  are  all  fifhermen,  and  very  good 
civil  people,  but  could  afford  our  men  no 
refrefhments  befides  fome  few  pots  of  palm- 
wine,  which  they  fetch’d  from  a  good  di- 
ftance  inland.  They  take  pilchards  in  Zair 
as  fat  and  large  as  herrings,  ufing  a  very 
long  round  fbaff,  made  of  a  wood  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  fo  thick,  that  as  many  darts  are 
made  fafl  to  it,  a  fmall  diffance  from  each 
other,  as  take  up  fix  or  feven  fpans  in 
compafs. 

There  are  fea-horfes  in  this  river  as  large 
as  two  ordinary  land-horfes. 

When  we  anchor’d,  the  tide  was  but 
fmall  in  comparifon  to  what  it  prov’d  to 
be  about  fix  in  the  evening,  when  on  a 
hidden  it  came  down  from  the  river  as  fwift 
as  in  the  Tdhames.^  and  continued  fo  till  almoft 
ten  at  night. 

The  Macks  about  this  river’s  mouth  are 
all  Roman  Catholicks.,  fome  of  them  wearing 
a  long  firing  of  beads  about  their  neck, 
with  acrofs  hanging  at  it  \  and  on  the  point, 
of  Sony  there  is  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Antony.  Every  Black  has  a  Portuguefe 
name. 

The  twenty  ninth,  our  mafler  went  in  the 
pinnace,  and  the  yaul  was  fent  afliore  to 
fifh  in  the  before  mention’d  pond  ;  but  they 
could  not  double  Sony  point,  nor  fet  afliore 
any  where  about  it,  the  fea  breaking  fo  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  beach  *,  and  were  obliged  to 
return  aboard :  but  at  noon,  the  yaul  tow¬ 
ing  the  long-boat,  and  the  fea-breeze  being 
very  flrong,  had  much  ado,  by  the  working 
of  fails  and  oars,  to  weather  the  faid  point, 
and  return’d  aboard  at  night,  with  a  reafon- 
able  quantity  of  fifh,  among  which  were 
foies  twenty  inches  long. 

Our  mafler  and  mate  in  the  pinnace,  con¬ 
duced  by  two  or  three  Blacks  of  Sony  point, 
got  up  the  creek  of  Sony  twelve  miles,  row¬ 
ing  all  the  day  *,  and  being  fet  afhore,  walk’d 
about  fix  Englijh  mWts,  by  land  to  the  town, 
and  were  kept  there  a  pretty  while,  before 
they  could  fpeak  with  the  prince  :  at  lafl 
being  admitted  to  audience,  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  the  country,  they  prefented 
him  with  fix  yards  of  fine  chints,  which 
he  received  favourably,  and  prefently  or¬ 
der’d  a  hen  to  be  drefs’d  and  ferv’d  up  in  a 
forry  pewter  difh,  to  treat  them.  In  the 
difcourfe  the  Black  prince,  or  count,  hear¬ 


ing  the  captain  fay,  he  was  come  to  trade  Barbot.' 
for  flaves,  afk’d  him.  Whether  he  would  take 
due  care  that  thofe  Jlaves  Jioould  he  injirudied 
in  the  chrijiian  faith  j  and  whether  he  had 
waited  on  the  Portuguefe  Padre  there.,  which 
was  requifite  Jhould  he  done :  and  fo  difmilTed 
him,  after  prefenting  him  with  a  goat  and 
fix  hens. 

The  captain  return’d  aboard  at  eleven  at 
night,  accompanied  with  Manfouge,  that  is, 
the  receiver  of  the  Whites.,  Manchingiie,  and 
Mananbache.,  three  men  of  quality,  fent  by 
the  prince  to  infpeC  our  goods  aboard,  the 
mate  being  left  at  Sony  as  an  hoflage  for 
them. 

The  thirtieth,  thofe  perfons  examined  Ro 

the  goods,  and  liked  them  very  well; 
dinner  they  fed  on  bread  and  cheefe,  it 
ing  friday,  and  confequently  a  fafl  for 
Roman  Catholicks,  the  prince  of  Sony  and 
all  his  court  being  fuch  ;  and  maintaining 
there  two  Portuguefe  friars,  of  the  order  of 
Bernardins,  one  of'  whom  was  but  lately 
dead.  Thofe  noble  Blacks  wore  long  beads 
and  a  crofs,  with  fome  Agnus-Dei  at  their 
neck. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  they  return’d 
to  Sony,  the  captain  accompanying  them 
thither,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  prince  ; 
but  could  do  nothing,  the  faid  prince  telling 
him,  that  neither  he  nor  his  fubjefls  could 
well  trade  with  him  for  flaves,  unlefs  he  had 
firft  fatisfied  the  Portuguefe  Padre,  pretend¬ 
ing  it  was  not  in  his  powder,  to  let  him  pur- 
chafe  flaves  in  his  territories,  without  having 
obtained  his  licence  to  that  effed.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  forced  to  comply,  tho’  with  much 
reludancy  at  firft. 

The  Padre,  when  he  waited  on  him,  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  defign,  ftarted  fome  difficulties  ; 
alledging  chiefly, that  x.\\t  Englijh  CdiVned  the 
flaves  to  Barbadoes,  to  the  hereticks,  where 
he  was  fure  the  poor  wretches  fliould  never 
be  inftruded  in  the  chriftian  faith :  where¬ 
upon  the  captain  fhew’d  him  his  commiffion, 
but  the  father  not  underftanding  Englijh,  de- 
fired  to  have  it  render’d  into  the  Portuguefe 
OF  hatin  tongue,  which  none  there  could  do, 
and  fo  the  father  feemingly  confented  to 
his  requeft. 

Then  the  prince  of  Sony  order’d  the  fame  gx- 
three  gentlemen  Blacks,  adding  to  them  his  amine  the 
fecretary,  who  could  read  and  write  Portu-^°°^^' 
guefe,  and  by  his  poll  of  far  greater  dignity 
than  the  three  others,  to  return  aboard  the 
fhip,  to  examine  yet  more  nicely  the  nature 
of  our  cargo,  and  to  return  him  an  exad 
account  forthwith. 

Thefe  being  arriv’d  aboard,  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  well  as  we  could  ;  and  we  drank 
with  them  their  prince\  the  father’s,  and 
their  own  healths  fucceffively  and  feparately, 
and  each  health  was  faluted  by  firing  of 
five  guns. 
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They  Raid  aboard  till  the  fecond  Sep¬ 
tember^  and  then  returned  to  Sony^  with  a 
certain  quantity^ of  our  merchandize,  to 
(lore  the  lodge  we  were  to  fet  up  there,  on 
the  affu ranees  they  gave  us,  that  in  two 
months,  or  ten  weeks  at  fartheft,  we  might 
there  buy  five  hundred  Haves  *,  and  upon 
this  perfuafion  we  had  our  lodge  fettled, 
being  a  houfe  in  Sony^  contrary  to  the  ufual 
cuftom  there,  to  fettle  the  lodge  near  the 
creek,  or  river  of  Sony. 

The  fifth,  they  perfifted  to  fettle  the  price 
of  Haves  at  eight  pieces  a  man,  and  feven 
for  a  woman  Have  •,  and  for  boys  and  girls 
proportionably,  according  to  their  age  and 
Rrength  :  but  fearing  what  did  happen  after¬ 
wards,  that  thefe  Sony  Blacks, hdng  bigotted 
to  their  Padre*s  opinion,  as  to  the  ufe  of 
the  Haves,  would  only  amufe  us,  we  fentour 
long  boat  to  Cahinde,  to  obferve  the  trade  of 
Haves  there;  having  been  told  by  a  Black, 
who  fpoke  indifferent  good  Englijh,  and 
Hiew’d  fome  certificates  of  comman¬ 

ders  of  trading  Hiips,  of  his  good-nature, 
and  readinefs  to  ferve  the  nation,  that  we 
fhould  have  a  more  ready  difpatch  at  Ca- 
Vinde,  than  there,  he  could  but  advife  us  to 
fend  a  meffage  to  the  duke  of  that  country, 
as  he  ftil’d  him. 

The  feventh  we  had  a  canoe  aboard,  with 
three  indifferent  large  elephant’s  teeth,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for 
which  they  aHc’d  eleven  pieces  ;  we  offer’d 
feven,  and  they  would  not  fell  them  at  that 
price. 

The  eighth  of  September, ouv  men  went  out 
a  fiHiing  near  the  breakings,  and  brought  as 
much  fifh  as  could  ferve  all  our  crew  three 
or  four  days.  We  obferved  this  day,  yet 
more  remarkably  than  before,  the  flood  to 
have  little  or  no  force,  but  the  ebb  to  be 
incredibly  fwift,  efpecially  at  certain  times 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  may  be  faid  to 
run  downwards  continually,  carrying  out 
with  it  not  only  Humps  and  trunks  of  trees, 
but  even  whole  parcels  of  ground,  over¬ 
grown  with  fmall  trees  and  Hirubs,  floating 
like  little  iflands  ;  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  our  boats  to  get  beyond  Sony- 
point,  and  are  forced  to  land  on  this  fide, 
and  afterwards  hale  over  the  point,  which  is 
very  narrow,  into  the  water  on  the  other 
fide  of  it. 

The  firfl  mate  left  as  faftor  at  our  lodge  at 
Sony,  fent  us  word,  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
any  trade  till  we  had  adjuHed  with  the  prince 
the  price  of  Haves,  and  the  Handard  of  our 
merchandizes  ;  as  aifo  the  king’s  cuHoms. 

Whereupon  the  fifteenth,  Mr.  Cajfeneuve 
went  up  to  Sony  town,  and  there  firfl  waited 
on  thePortuguefe  friar, and  prefented  him  with 
fome  fmall  refrefliments  of  Europe,  (fuch  as 
they  were, after  a  five  months  palfage  thither) 
which  he  received  with  great  fatisfadion,  and 


return’d  him  his  prefent ;  being  fome  fine 
fweet  oranges  and  bananas,  and  treated  him 
with  wine. 

Then  he  waited  on  the  prince,  who  was 
fitting  on  a  great  chair,  his  head  newly 
Hiav’d  and  naked  ;  having  a  kind  of  black 
cloak  over  his  Hioulders,  but  very  fhort  ; 
and  a  clout  of  the  fame  black  fluff  as  his 
cloak  about  his  middle  *,  his  legs  bare,  but 
flippers  on  his  feet.  When  Cajfeneuve  enter’d 
the  room,  he  made  a  fign  to  him  with  his 
hand,  to  fit  down  oppofite  to  him  *,  after 
fome  difeourfe  concerning  trade,  he  call’d 
for  a  large  pot  of  palm -wine,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  prefented  to  him,  after  drinking 
himfelf  in  a  great  filver  cup,  on  a  plate  in- 
ftead  of  a  falver. 

This  prince’s  apartments  are  divided  with  King's  and 
boards  into  feveral  low  rooms,  fome  of wKichP’^Jl’^ 
are  painted  of  various  colours  and  figures. 

But  the  father’s  is  much  better  and  larger, 
having  alfo  a  very  good  garden,  curiouHy 
planted  with  great  variety  of  African  trees 
and  plants  ;  and  made  up  into  fine  pleafant 
walks,  moft  of  them  lhaded  like  groves. 

His  chapel  has  three  bells. 

We  privately  agreed  with  the  prince  about 
the  trade  of  Haves,  at  eight  pieces  for  men, 
and  feven  for  women  ;  and  for  the  meafure 
of  our  goods,  fix  foot  two  inches  to  each 
fathom  for  his,  and  of  five  foot  only  for 
the  people;  this  prince  generally  making  a 
better  bargain  for  himfelf  than  for  them. 

The  crew  of  our  long-boat  that  went  on 
the  feventh  for  Cabinde,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved,  return’d  aboard  the  fixteenth,  in  the 
yaul  of  an  Englijh  fliip  that  lay  there  ;  for 
it  had  not  been  poflible  for  our  men  to  have 
ftemm’d  the  violent  tide,  by  ftiling  the 
boat ;  and  the  captain,  who  went  thither  in 
it,  returned,  being  indifpos’d,  over  land, 
from  Cabinde  to  Bomangoy,  and  thence  by 
water  in  a  canoe  ;  complaining  much  of  the 
rude  temper  of  the  Blacks  of  Cabinde.  Our 
pinnace  had  before  made  that  voyage  with 
our  chief  carpenter  and  four  men,  who  had 
been  fent  afliore  in  the  yaul  to  hew  wood, 
unknown  to  us  all,  upon  the  perfuafion  of 
the  Black  of  Bomangoy,  before  fpoken  of, 
that  it  was  not  very  far,  and  we  might  make 
a  Hiort  voyage,  before  we  could  ever  mifs 
of  them  ;  but  coming  near  Cabinde  late  in 
the  night, and  the  breakings  being  very  great, 
they  got  on  land  there  with  much  trouble, 
and  often  in  hazard  of  Iplitting  the  yaul 
againft  the  rocks,  and  fands  of  the  bay  ; 
but  were  very  joyfully  receiv’d  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  inhabitants,  who  caufed  fome 
guns,  they  have  there,  to  be  fired,  to  fa- 
lute  them :  all  the  Blacks  feeming  much 
pleafed  to  fee  them. 

As  we  fufpetfled  with  great  reafon,that 
we  fliould  have  but  an  indifferent  trade  at 
Sony^  finding  more  and  mort^  by  the  dif- 

courfes 
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cunnot  courfes  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  pof- 
trade  at  fefs’d  with  an  opinion,  that  we  were  not  chri- 
ftians,  and  that  we  ufed  to  carry  the  flaves 
to  the  T’urks^  and  other  infidels  and  here- 
ticks,  where  they  were  never  baptiz’d ; 
thought  proper  to  lofe  no  time,  in  looking 
out  for  a  better  place  to  fettle  a  lodge  or 
fadtory,  in  Congo-vwtv :  and  being  inform’d, 
that  on  the  northern  fliore,  at  or  near  a 
point  feveral  leagues  up  that  river,  called 
point  Gitaar,  lying  eighteen  or  twenty 
leagues  farther  eaftward, .  we  might  fettle 
one,  and  trafnck  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  circumjacent  territory,  call’d  Zair^  or 
Sern  » 

On  the  twenty-firfl:  of  Septe?nher^  Mr. 
Caffeneihe  went  thither  in  the  pinnace  *, 
where  being  landedj  he  was  very  courtc- 
oufly  received  by  the  captain  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  Gitaar^  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide  of  a  creek,  fomewhat  to  northward 
of  the  point,  where  the  river  Zair  joins 
that  of  Congo.  He  advifed  him,  after  he 
had  procured  him  a  proper  houfe  there,  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  a  fadtory,  at  two  pieces 
per  month  rent,  to  wait  on  the  king  of 
Zair,  and  petition  him  for  a  permiflion  to 
trade  with  his  fubjedls,  as  a  thing  always 
pradlis’d  and  of  abfolute  neceflity  :  which 
being  refolved,  the  old  Black  captain  about 
ten  at  night  difpatched  up  to  Zair  by 
land,  one  Menlembele,  brother-in-law  of  the 
king,  to  inform  him  of  the  defign,  and  to 
requeft  he  would  fend  fome  of  his  officers 
Remov'd tox.o  Gitaar,  to  ferve  as  guards  to  our  lodge,* 
Gitaar.  enclofed  for  its  fecurity. 

The  twenty-third,  Cajfeneuve  being  in  the 
fidlory,  with  the  old  captain  of  Gitaar,  to 
fettle  it  in  order,  they  heard  a  noife  offkir- 
mifliing,  and  the  found  of  a  trumpet  and 
of  a  drum,  who  preceded  the  Black  Men- 
lemhele,  and  the  king’s  officers.  Thefeftop’d 
firft  at  the  governor’s  houfe j  and  afterwards 
came  to  the  fadlory.  The  Mangove,  one  of 
I  the  king’s  firft  officers,  walked  at  the  head 

of  all  the  others,  under  an  umbrello  carry’d 
over  his  head  by  a  fervant,  and  followed 
by  about  thirty  other  Blacks,  befides  the 
king’s  officers.  As  they  enter’d  the  faftory, 
Cajfeneuve  caufed  thern  to  be  faluted  with 
fome  fmall  arms,  to  welcome  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  way  ;  to  fit  down  on  fome 
mats,  laid  on  the  ground  after  the  faftiion 
1  of  the  country,  to  be  treated  with  drams 

of  brandy  *,  and  after  a  little  ftay,  in  the 
way  only  of  a  formal  vifit,  they  retired  to 
the  village,  the  Mangove  being  prefented 
,  with  a  flafk  of  brandy. 

liberty  to  The  next  morning, being  the  twenty-fourth, 
trade.  came  again  to  the  fadfory,  and  pre¬ 

fented  Cajfeneuve  with  a  hog,  and  two  cluf- 
ters  of  bananas  ;  and  after  a  ffiort  ftay  re¬ 
turned  to  the  town,  without  taking  any  no- 
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tice  of  trade ;  thefe  people  being  full  oFBarpot. 
fuch  civilities  and  formalities.  But  fome^^^J 
time  after  they  return’d  again  to  the  fadlory; 
the  Mangove  told  Cajfeneuve  he  was  fent  by 
the  king,  with  the  officers  prefent,  to  affure 
him  he  was  well  pleafed  the  Whites  ffiould 
keep  a  lodge  there  -,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  declare  to  the  inhabitants,  they  might 
freely  deal  with  him  ;  and  to  charge  them 
in  his  name  not  to  difturb  or  moleft  the 
Whites  any  manner  of  ways. 

After  which,  thofe  officers  obliged  the  Servants 
tor  to  take  five  fervants  into  his  pay,  to^^i^’dfor 
attend  the  fervice  of  the  fadlory,  and  to 
the  keepers  of  the  flaves  we  ffiould  buy 
there  till  they  were  lent  aboard.  Tw^oof 
thefe  fervants  belonged  to  the  Mangove 
himfelf,  one  to  the  Manchmgue,  one  to  old 
Gitaar,  and  one  to  the  Malebuche.  We  were 
to  pay  them  for  their  attendance  one  fa¬ 
thom  meafure  in  merchandize  per  week,  for 
the  five  men,  but  no  vidluals  *,  and  they 
promifed  to  make  good  whatever  lofs  or 
damage  we  might  incur,  and  to  do  all 
manner  of  fervice  as  required  :  for  it  is  the 
cuftom  there,  that  fuch  fervants  are  to  an- 
fwer  for  whatever  is  committed  to  their 
cuftody,  and  what  flaves  the  Whites  have, 
they  are  to  pay  for,  if  ftolen  or  run  away; 
or  be  made  flaves  in  their  room,  if  not 
able  to  pay.  However,  the  Blacks\\2ivm^ 
a  natural  propenfity  to  ftealing,  at  which 
they  are  very  dextrous,  it  is  requifite  to 
have  a  watchful  .eye  over  their  behaviour, 
and  not  truft  them  too  far,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  their  fecurities;  for  if 
they  can  lay  hands  on  any  thing  they 
like  unperceiv’d,  they  will  run  away  with 
it,  and  never  return  to  the  fadlory. 

The  Mangove  and  the  officers  examined 
all  the  merchandize  we  had  in  the  houfe, 
and  lik’d  it  very  well  *,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  lodge  with  a  great  pot 
of  palm-wine  to  drink  with  the  fadlor,  and 
having  given  him  new  affurances  we  ffiould 
meet  with  a  brilk  trade  of  flaves  and  pro- 
vifions,  they  went  home,  the  Mangove  be¬ 
ing  prefented  by  the  fadlor  with  a  fathom 
of  chints  ;  and  all  the  other  grand  officers, 
as  they  filled  themfelves,  each  with  two 
knives  and  a  dram  of  brandy  :  it  being  re¬ 
folved  by  all  thofe  Blacks:,  that  the  fadtpr 
ffiould  wait  on  their  king  at  Zair,  the 
next  day  with  a  prefent. 

The  twenty-fifth,  Mr.  Cajfeneuve  fetout 
by  water  in  canoes,  in  company  of  thofe 
officers,  and  being  landed  again  at  a  place 
three  or  four  miles  higher  up  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  of  Zair,  than  Gitaar-poini,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  have  him  carried  to  Zair  in  a 
hammock,  as  is  the  way  of  travelling  in  that 
country,  but  he  chofe  rather  to  walk  it,  being 
fevenor  eight  miles  diftant:  and . being  ar- 
6  N  riv’d 
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BARBoT.riv’dat  the  town  of  Zair^  refted  a  little  at 
the  houfe  of  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  where 
he  was  waited  upon  by  three  of  the  king’s 
noblemen  to  welcome  him,  and-  at  the  fame 
time  to  complain,  he  had  not,  caufed  the 
fmall  arms  to  be  difcharged  at  his  coming 
into  town,  as  is  cuftomary  there  to  do,  up¬ 
on  vihting  any  perfon,  and  much  more  the 
king which  he  excufed,  alledging  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  that  cuftom,  as  he  was  a  great 
ftranger :  and  added,  for  further  fatisfadion,- 
that  he  was  much  afflided  at  the  ill  con¬ 
dition  one  of  his  near  acquaintance  lay  in 
aboard  the  ffiip,  when  he  departed  from 
him;  which  anfwer  Teemed  to  fatisfy  them. 

Audience  At  two  in  the  afternoon  he  was  conduded 

given  by  to  audience  in  this  manner  ;  the  Mangove 

the  king.  on  his  right  hand,  and  behind 

him  a  fervant  covering  his  head  with  an 
umbrello  held  to  keep  off  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun.  They  were  preceded  by 
four  noblemen  *,  the  other  officers  walking 
in  their  ranks,  behind  the  Mangove^  with 
many  other  inferior  Blacks :  and  being  come 
near  the  palace,  they  halted  for  a  while,  be¬ 
ing  told  the  king  was  paying  his  devotions 
to  his  idols*,  which  being  over,  they  moved, 
paffing  through  two  enclofures  or  courts, 
made  after  the  faffiion  of  the  country,  into 
a  large  one,  beyond  the  two,  where  were 
above  three  hundred  Blacks  fitting  on  the 
Tandy  ground,  being  either  the  king’s  do- 
mefticks,  or  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  fee 
the  Whites. 

The  king  fat  at  one  end  of  this  fpacious 
court,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  or  enclo- 
fure,  on  a  feat  raifed  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  under  his  feet  an 
antelope’s  (kin  carpet-wife  *,  he  being  drefs’d 
in  a  long  fcarlet  cloak,  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  him  fome  time  before  by  one  Mon- 
criff^w  EnqliJJman.,  as  was  afterwards  known : 
his  head,  legs,  and  feet  bare,  with  a  clout  of 
Matomhe-\:sA  about  his  middle,  and  before 
him  was  a  lance  (landing  in  the  ground,  he 
being  an  old  man  of  a  very  indifferent  mien. 

Mr.  Cajjeneuv.e'^z.s  made  to  fit  down,  a- 
bout  ten  foot  diflance  oppofite  to  the  king  ; 
and  by  the  king  flood  a  woman  having  by 
her  a  large  pot  of  palm-wine  *,  and  about  ten 
paces  farther  were  ten  or  twelve  Blacks  in 
a  fitting  pofture,  arm’d  with  mufkets,  and 
in  the  midft  of  them  one  with  a  fcarlet 
cloak,  adorn’d  with  gold  fringe,  (landing 
there  fo  richly  drefs’d  to  honour  their  idols. 
The  woman  prefented  the  old  king  with  a 
cup  of  palm-wine,  and  every  time  he  drank, 
all  the  Blacks  there  prefent  clapped  their 
hands,  in  token  of  refpedl  and  veneration. 

In  the  fpace  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
TFhite.,  the  royal  interpreter  placed  himfelf 
on  his  knees,  but  nearer  to  the  king ;  and 
an  oath  was  adminiftred,  that  he  would 
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faithfully  fay  what  the  Whites  had  to  de¬ 
liver  *,  the  manner  whereof  was:  The  in¬ 
terpreter  rubb’d  one  hand  on  the  earth  fe- 
veral  times,  and  every  time  carry’d  it  to 
his  forehead  and  rubb’d  it ;  after  which, 
he  took  one  of  the  king’s  feet  in  his  hands,  Manner 
fpit  on  the  foie  thereof,  and  lick’d  it  withA’^^””*^ 
his  tongue.  This  formality  being  ended, 
the  interpreter  turn’d  himfelf  towards  Caf- 
feneuve,  and  required  him  to  deliver  his  er¬ 
rand  ;  which  being  done,  he  interpreted  it 
to  the  king  in  his  own  tongue.  After  which, 
he  adjuded  the  price  of  (laves  *,  for  a  man 
eight  pieces,  for  thofe  the  prince  ffiould  fell 
him  *,  and  but  feven  and  a  half  for  all  others 
had  of  private  perfons :  and  fix  and  a  half 
for  a  woman,  and  the  king  ,to  have  the 
fame  meafure  of  merchandize  as  all  other 
private  people,  which  is  four  fathom  to 
each  piece,  and  each  fathom  to  be  four 
foot  and  a  half  meaiure.  This  done,  the 
king  told  him  he  was  well  pleafed  the 
Whites  had  fettled  a  fidlory  at  Gitaar  ;  and 
further  allur’d  him  there  were  many  (laves 
in  his  dominion.  CaJJeneuve  prefented  him 
with  two  fathom  of  black  bafts,  and  a 
cafe  of  Aqiia-vit(B  *,  which  he  received  very 
gladly,  and  fell  a  finging  fome  verfes  in 
his  language,  which  he  repeated  three  times 
fucceffively  ;  at  each  repetition  the  Blacks 
about  him  clapping  their  hands  as  before, 
to  tellify  their  approbation  of  his  fine  per¬ 
formances.  The  king  caufed  CaJJeneuve  to 
tafte  before  him  of  all  the  flaffis  of  the 
brandy  he  had  prefented  him,  as  is  their 
conflant  practice  there,  when  they  offer  any 
liquor,  or  ("ell  it  to  one  another,  to  tafle 
firfl  themfedves,  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of 
poifon. 

After  the  audience,  he  walked  out  of  the  - 
town,  with  fome  of  the  king’s  gentlemen, 
who  ffiew’d  him  nine  or  ten  roads  about 
the  country,  leading  to  feveral  large  towns, 
all  plentifully  (lor’d  with  (laves*,  as  alfo 
the  high  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo.,  by 
which  vaft  quantities  of  (laves  are  yearly 
conduced  to  Cabinde  *,  and  that  as  foon  as 
thofe  of  Congo  ffiould  be  inform’d,  as  it  is 
not  very  diftant  from  Zair.,  that  the  Whites 
had  a  fadlory  at  Gitaar,  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  flock  to  it  from  many  parts  with 
their  captives,  to  five  them  the  fatigue  of 
a  journey  to  Cabinde,  which  lies  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  farther  down¬ 
wards  at  the  fea-lhore. 

The  twenty-leventh  two  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  fadlory  at  Gitaar  came  to  Zair, 
and  reported  that  the  under-fadlor  there, 
had  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Barbot  and 
the  captain,  to  leave  the  fadlory,  and  carry 
all  the  goods  away  down  to  the  ffiip,  which 
waited  only  for  their  coming,  in  order  to 
fail  out  of  Congo-x'wtx  for  Cabinde,  where 
they  had  freffi  aflfurances  of  getting  their 

compliment 
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compliment  of  Haves  in  a  Hiort  time;  which 
being  reported  to  the  king,  he  fent  two  of 
his  gentlemen  to  Cajfeneuve^  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  which  he  declinM  toan- 
fwer  pofitively,  fearing  fome  ill  confequences, 
after  the  agreement  he  had  juft  made  with 
him  the  day  before,  out  of  fpight  or  re¬ 
venge :  and  told  them,  the  under- fadtorwas 
a  fort  of  lunatick  at  certain  times,  and  he 
could  not  rely  at  all  on  what  he  had  faid. 
About  eleven  a-clock  he  waited  on  the  king, 
and  perfuaded  him  to  give  no  credit  to  what 
he  had  been  told,  about  breaking  up  the 
facftory  at  Gitaar^  and  after  that  took  his 
leave  of  him  in  order  to  repair  thither, 
taking  along  with  him  four  Haves,  viz.  a 
man,  a  woman,  and  two  boys,  the  king 
trufted  him  with,  to  be  paid  to  his  officers 
at  Giiaar :  but  having  found  many  incon¬ 
venient  places  and  waters  to  pafs  through, 
as  he  came  up  to  Zair  a-foot,  being  often 
oblig’d  to  be  fet  on  fome  Blacks  fhoulders 
to  pafs  thofe  waters,  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  in  a  hammock,  to  the  neareft 
landing-place  in  Zair  river,  being  attended 
all  the  way  by  three  gentlemen  on  the  part 
of  the  king ;  and  the  Haves  conducted  a-foot, 
by  fome  Black  fervants  ;  who  being  all  come 
to  the  place  where  the  canoes  had  fet  him 
afhore  at  his  coming  up,  they  were  by  the 
fame  carried  down  x.o  Gitaar  and  ar-, 

riv’d  at  the  factory  about  feven  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  where  there  were  but  two  Haves  bought 
lince  his  departure. 

As  it  is  the  ufual  cuftom  among  Europea.rs 
that  buy  Haves  in  Africa^  to  examine  each 
limb,  to  know  whether  found  or  not  ;  the 
king  of  Zair  obferving  Cajfeneuve  thus  try¬ 
ing  the  four  Haves  he  had  fold  him,  burft 
out  a  laughing,  as  did  likewife  the  great  men 
that  were  about  him.  He  afk’d  the  interpre¬ 
ter  what  was  the  occafton  of  their  laughter, 
and  was  anfwer’d,  it  proceeded  from  his 
fo  nicely  viewing  the  poor  Haves ;  but  that 
however,  the  king  and  his  attendants  were 
fo  much  aHiamed  of  it,  that  he  requir’d  him, 
for  decency  fake,  to  do  it  in  a  private  place: 
which  Hiows  thofe  Blacks  are  very  modeft. 

The  under- faftor  having  ffiewn  Cajfeneuve 
the  orders  come  from  on  board  ffiip  to  break 
the  fa<5tory  forthwith  ;  they  refolved  to 
execute  it  that  very  night,  while  the  Blacks 
were  aHeep.  Accordingly  at  midnight  they 
caufed  their  goods  to  be  carried  out  in 
fmall  parcels,  thro’  the  roof  of  the  houfe, 
which  was  all  of  a  piece,  and  fupported  only 
by  forked  poles,  to  the  pinnace  in  the  creek ; 
and  as  all  this  could  not  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  Black  fervants,  and 
they  had  alarm’d  all  the  people  of  Git^ar.^ 
on  account  of ^ our  defign  to  leave  the  place  ; 
and  feveral  being  come  to  the  fadtory,  we 
appeafed  them  as  well  as  we  could,  by  tel¬ 
ling  them  we  had  no  fuch  defign  as  they  fuf- 
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pecfted,  and  fo  went  away  each  to  hisBARsoT* 
home  ;  and  at  break  of  day  we  had  the  reft 
of  the  goods  carried  to  the  pinnace,  leaving 
only  as  much  there  as  would  pay  the  rent 
of  the  houfe,  and  our  Black  fervants  wages 
for  a  month,  tho’  we  had  kept  it  but  a  week. 

We  alfo  left  there  the  four  Haves  brought 
down  the  day  before  from  Zair.,  becaufe  we 
had  not  paid  for  them  ;  and  fo  ordering  two 
White  men  in  the  pinnace  to  carry  it  out  of 
the  creek,  for  fear  if  we  had  all  gone  in  it, 
the  Blacks  might  have  fired  a:  us,  through 
the  flirubs  that  cover  the  creek  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  fadlors,  with  fome  more  Whites  in 
arms  walk’d  along  the  banks  ol  the  creek 
as  a  guard  to  it,  till  being  come  to  a  point 
that  is  dry  at  low  water,  they  all  got  into 
the  pinnace,  and  fo  proceeded  unmolefted 
aboard,  where  they  arriv’d  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  great  fatisfiiftion  ol  our 
fuperiors,  who  fear’d  we  might  have  been 
all  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Blacks  in  this  at¬ 
tempt. 

Mr.  Cajfeneuve^ journal  goes  on  thus. 

Whilft  I  was  at  Zair  town,  I  was  ufed  with  civility  of 
abundance  of  civility  by  the  Blacks,  and 
vifited  by  moft  of  the  grandees  about  the 
court,  each  prefenting  me,  fome  a  chicken, 
fome  bananas,  another  a  calabaHi  of  palm- 
wine,  kAc.  and  had  befides  a  hen  boil’d  at 
every  meal  ;  of  which  I  eat  the  wings  and 
legs,  not  having  a  ftomach  for  the  reft,  as 
being  boil’d,  with  the  entrails,  as  is  their 
/affiion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zair  m\n<^  nothing  but 
trading,  being  very  lazy,  and  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  leave  all  other 
things  that  concern  houfe-keeping,  to  the 
care  of  their  wives  ;  who  therefore  are  pro¬ 
perly  no  better  than  Haves  to  them  :  for 
they  muft  do  every  thing  at  home,  and  be¬ 
fides,  till  the  ground,  fow  corn  in  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  get  in  the  harveft,  make  bread, 
drefs  vicftuals  for  the  whole  family,  and  look 
after  their  children  and  huft)ands ;  wiiilft 
the  men  fit  and  club,  feveral  of  them 
together,  moft  of  the  day,  drinking  of 
palm-wine  ;  the  women  not  daring  to  join 
tliem,  unlefs  particularly  call’d  upon  :  and 
when  fo  invited,  they  repair  to  them  in  a 
very  fubmiffive  pofture ;  and  when  wine  is 
prefented  them,  before  they  take  the  cup, 
or  return  it,  clap  their  hands  feveral  times, 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude ;  and  never  re¬ 
ceive  the  cup  otherwife  than  on  their  bended 
knees,  withdrawing  as  foon  as  they  have 
drank,  unlefs  commanded  to  ftay  longer. 

This  cuftom,  eftabliffi’d  here,  and  at  moft 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  taken  from 
other  ancient  nations  of  the  eaft  :  for  among 
the  Jews  in  former  times  we  read,  that  wo¬ 
men  work’d  in  the  houfe,  making  clothes, 
dreffing  eatables,  grinding  the  corn,  as  is 
evident  from  St.  Luke  xvii.  35.  L’wo  women^ 
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.Jhall  be  grinding  together^  the  one  Jhall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left. 

The  like  in  i  Samuel  viii.  13.  And  he  will 
take  your  daughters  to  he  confectioners,  and  to 
be  cooks,  and  to  he  bakers  ;  fpeaking  what 
the  king  they  would  have  to  be  given  them, 
would  do  with  them,  as  the  kings  of  other 
nations  ufed  to  do  with  their  people. 

Anna,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  made  him 
a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to 
year,  ibid.u.  19.  'Tamar,  daughter  of  king’ 
David,  took  the  cakes  which  fhe  had  made, 
and  brought  them  into  the  chamber  to  Am- 
non,  her  brother.  2  Sam.xiu.  10.  We  fee 
in  Homer  the  examples  of  Penelope,Qk  Calypfo, 
and  Circe,  weaving  cloth  and  linen  with 
looms.  The  like  is  feen  in  'Theocritus,  in 
Terence,  (Ac,  And  what  is  more  remarkable 
is,  that  the  cuflom  was  yet  kept  up  at  Rome, 
among  the  principal  and  beft  dignified  ladies, 
though  in  a  corrupt  time  whilft  Augujlus 
ufually  wore  clothes  made  by  his  wife,  his 
fifter,  and  his  daughters.  See  Solo?non’s  de- 
fcription  of  a  virtuous  woman,  Prov.  xxxi. 
10.  to  19. 

Thefe  women  are  chafte  when  married, 
but  when  any  proftitutes  herfelf,  it  is  in  the 
injur’d  hufband’s  power  to  put  her  away, 
and  not  only  to  deprive  her  of  what  goods 
foever  he  may  have  endow’d  her  before,  but 
alfo  to  have  a  fine  impofed  on  her  gallant. 

Marriages.  The  marriage-ceremonies  here  are  foon 
perform’d  ;  for  a  young  man  who  has  but  a 
yard  of  painted  callico,  or  other  linen,  to 
make  a  clout  for  the  young  woman  he  de- 
figns  to  marry,  and  fomething  to  buy  her  a 
houfe,  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  afk  her  of 
her  parents  or  relations,  and  his  requeft  is 
granted.  Some  who  can  earn  a  little  money 
among  the  Whites,  take  a  pride  to  have  their 
wives  wear  another  clout  about  their  breaft, 
hanging  over  that  at  their  waift.  The  wives 
of  the  rich  or  dignified  Blacks,  adorn  their 
arms  and  legs  with  bright  copper-rings  and 
armlets  feveral  of  which  weigh  ten  pound 
apiece,  which  is  chiefly  the  reafon  why  thefe 
women  ufually  walk  very  flow,  and  in  a 
fort  of  ftately  way. 

Funerals.  When  any  perfon  here  dies,  his  family 
depofite  his  corps  under  a  fort  of  pavilion 
or  tent,  upheld  by  a  pole,  in  a  fitting 
pofture,  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  one  hand ; 
laying  round  about  him,  all  the  beft  goods 
and  utenfils  he  poflefled  in  his  life-time. 
Thither  all  his  relations  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  or  village  repair  morning  and 
evening  about  the  pavillion,  walking  round 
it,  fighing  and  lamenting,  and  even  howling 
moft  intolerably,  and  others  weeping  very 
bitterly  *,  and  the  aged  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
but  more  commonly  the  old  women,  make 
fome  difcourfes  and  exhortations  fuitable  to 
the  occafion,  with  many  extravagant  geftures 
and  motions. 
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Every  one  who  aflifts  at  this  fpeftacle, 
brings  a  prefent  to  the  deceafed,  which  i  s 
accounted  among  them  not  only  a  decency 
and  civility,  but  alfo  redounds  to  their  own 
honour  and  reputation.  Thefe  prefents  con- 
fift  in  European  goods,  fuch  as  tapfeils, 
chints,  calicoes,  black  bafts,  nicanees,  (Ac. 
of  which  one  gives  a  fathom  of  one  fort,  and 
another  of  another  which  they  wind  about 
the  dead  corps,  one  upon  another,  till  it 
looks  monftrous,  like  a  meer  lump  of  ftuffs 
of  fundry  fpecies  and  colours,  roll’d  and 
plaited  over  one  another  to  the  bulk  of  a 
large  calk.  This  done,  when  the  corps  be¬ 
gins  to  corrupt,  they  rub  this  lump  with 
a  reddifh  colour,  and  afterwards,  ftill  in  the 
fame  fitting  pofture,  he  is  carried  to  his 
laft  home  :  but  as  I  had  no  occafion  to  alTift 
at  fuch  burials,  I  can  fay  nothing  more  of  it. 

Cajfeneuve  adds,  that  it  griev’d  him  much 
that  he  was  order’d  to  leave  this  place  fo 
fuddenly  ;  not  only  becaufe  he  had  all  pof- 
fible  probability  of  a  brilk  trade  for  flaves 
and  provifions,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fhow’d  him  abundance  of  civility. 

And  for  the  fatisfadtiOn  of  all  perfons  who 
hereafter  may  attempt  to  purchafe  flaves  in 
the  great  river  Zair  or  Congo,  he  diredted 
the  author  to  draw  the  map  or  chart  of 
that  river,  as  here  annex’d.  It  is  above  fix  Plate 
leagues  broad  within  the  capes  or  points, 
and  by  degrees  grows  narrower,  to  half  of 
that  breadth,  juft  over-againft  the  point 
Gitaar,  at  the  conflux  of  the  river  that  goes 
towards  Zair  town,  fituated  fome  miles  from 
its  weftern  fides,  being  an  indifferent  large 
place,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  houfes  ; 
with  another  village  lying  near  to  the  river 
Zair. 

The  road  from  this  village  to  the  town  of 
Zair  is  very  incommodious,  by  reafon  of 
the  many  ponds  and  brooks  lying  about  it, 
fome  of  them  two  or  three  foot  deep.  About 
half  way  arc  fome  little  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets,  on  each  fide,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  road,  in  an  open,  barren,  dry  country. 

At  the  village  of  Gitaar,  the  king  of 
Congo  has  a  colledor,  to  receive  his  dues 
out  of  all  the  filh  caught  thereabouts  ; 
the  territory  of  Zair  being  tributary  to 
him.  The  reafon  that  oblig’d  us  to  break 
up  our  facftory  at  Sogno  was,  that  the  gentry 
there,  and  other  Blacks  of  note,  would 
have  the  fame  meafure  of  our  commodities 
which  the  prince  had  adjufted  with  us  for 
himfelf  alone  •,  as  alfo  becaufe  the  prince, 
perhaps  to  pleafe  his  fubjecfts,  and  bring  us 
to  their  terms,  fometimes  alledg’d,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  let  us  have  any  of  his 
flaves,  becaufe  we  were  no  chriftians,  and 
that  he  was  alTur’d  we  carried  them  into 
Turkey.  This  made  us  refolve  to  leave  that 
place,  and  try  what  could  be  done  at  Bo^ 
mangoy,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  great  river 
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Zair,  before  we  would  fail  out  of  it  for  Ca- 
Unde,  where  we  had  a  better  profpeft  of 
getting  our  compliment. 

Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  we  brought 
down  all  our  goods  from  Sonho^on.  the  twenty 
third,  paying  all  our  charges  at  a  double 
rate,  as  well  as  anchorage,  and  fome  very 
unrcafonable  charges,  which  the  Blacks  there 
extorted  from  us  through  fpight,  feeing  we 
had  broke  up  our  factory  •,  but  they  being  an 
hundred  to  one,  we  thought  it  prudence  to 
fwallow  the  pill  calmly. 

Sonho  town  of  Sonho  confifts  of  about  four 

hundred  houfes,  built  after  the  country 
manner,  and  takes  up  a  large  compafs  of 
ground,  the  houfes  being  buut  at  diftance 
from  each  other,  in  a  ftragglin^,  irregular 
manner.  It  lies  about  a  mile  inland  from 
the  end  of  the  river,  or  rather  creek  of 
Sonho,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  cover’d 
all  along  the  banks  with  fmall  trees  and 
fhrubs,  very  thick  and  clofe  together  ;  fo 
that  boats  cannot  well  pafs  up  to  the  end  of 
it,  near  Sonho  town. 

Our  factory  flood  on  a  rifing  ground  not 
far  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  here  are  generally  of  a 
middle  flature,  and  have  commonly  hand- 
fome  faces,  their  legs  and  arms  flender  fo 
very  crafty  and  cunning,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  deceive  them  ;  they  underfland  the 
way  of  meafuring  cloth  and  linen  fo  nicely, 
and  are  fo  fufpicious,  that  when  we  meafure 
it,  they  conftantly  obferve  us  with  fuch  at¬ 
tention,  that  their  eyes  feem  to  pierce  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Whites,  and  often  caufe  us 
to  meafure  it  over  again  *,  and  in  their 
dealing  will  afk  often  double  the  price  of 
a  Have,  or  Moufi,  and  ftand  two  hours  con- 
tefling  to  have  a  knife  or  two  above  the 
fet  price. 

However,  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  repair  of¬ 
ten  hither  to  trade  for  (laves  and  elephant’s 
teeth. 

Goods  tm-  The  moft  current  European  goods,  in  our 
prttd.  time,  were  thefe :  black  bays,  paper-brawls, 
brafs  or  copper-bafons,  India  chints,  powder, 
mufkets,  coral,  l^c.  As  to  knives,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  fo  ftored  them,  that  they  do  not 
care  for  any  more  at  prefent ;  nor  even  for 
ivory  teeth,will  they  be  perfuaded  to  take  any 
quantity,  as  they  did  in  former  times :  nor 
do  they  much  value  brandy,  in  fmall  cafes, 
which  heretofore  they  were  extremely  fond 
of. 

Towards  cape  Padron,  on  thefouth  fide 
of  the  great  river  Zair,  is  a  large  falt-pond, 
where  daily  all  the  women  of  an  adjacent 
village,  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  wood, 
work  conftanrly  at  making  of  fait ;  which  is 
the  chief  maintenance  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  carrying  it  to 
inland  markets. 

VoL.  V. 
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It  happen’d  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  Barbot.' 
fay  the  authors  of  the  journals,  that  we  be- 
ing  afhore  on  Chappel-'pdmt,  with  nine  of 
our  men,  walking  about  to  feek  for  fome 
refrefliments,  Mr.  Cajfeneuve,  with  two  other 
Whites,  and  their  fervant  interpreter,  a  Black 
native  of  Zair,  having  walk’d  along  the 
water-fide,  for  near  two  Englijh  miles,  they 
i'py’d  a  path  leading  to  the  wood,  which 
they  follow’d  for  almoft  another  Englijh 
mile,  where  unexpe<5ledly  they  found  rhem- 
felves  near  the  before-mention’d  falt-pond, 
where  above  an  hundred  women  were  at 
work,  to  get  fait  ;  who,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  us,  fled  flirieking,  and  redoubled  their 
noife,  feeing  us  purfue  them,  as  we  did,  to 
fee  the  village  at  the  end  of  the  brook  ; 
but  were  hinder’d  by  above  two  hundred 
arm’d  Blacks  fallying  out  of  it  upon  us, 
fome  with  bows  and  arrows,  others  with 
cudgels,  and  fome  with  mufkets  and  cut- 
laces  ;  the  mufketeers  clapping  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces  to  our  breafts,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fhoot  us.  Cajfeneuve  fliow’d  them 
fuch  toys  as  we  ufually  carry  to  thofe  parts, 
but  to  no  purpofe. 

They  took  from  us  our  interpreter,  in 
order  to  have  him  punifli’d  for  conducing 
of  us  to  that  place.  Thus  were  we  forc’d  to 
turn  back,  leaving  the  interpreter  to  their 
mercy  *,  and  being  come  to  the  point,  where 
our  pinnace  waited  for  us,  found  there  above 
fifty  of  thofe  arm’d  fellows,  who  had  ufed 
us  fo  roughly  in  'the  wood,  and  were  got 
thither  another  way,  to  fee  what  arms  we 
had  in  the  boat ;  and  finding  none,  abufed 
our  companions,  till  feeing  us  return,  they 
were  quiet.  We  aflur’d  them  we  would  ' 

complain  to  the  prince  of  Sonho,  which  we 
did  the  next  day,  and  both  he  and  the  Por* 
tuguefe  father  told  us,  thefe  were  a  fort  of 
wild  ^len,  who  ever  fince  fome  European 
fhips  had  carried  away  feveral  of  xhCvc  com- 
panions,  would  never  be  reconciled  to,  or 
converfe  with  any  others ;  befldes,  that  they 
are  very  jealous  of  their  wives;  but  the 
prince  added,  he  would  command  them  to 
reflore  the  Black  interpreter.  It  is  very  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  the  women  fled  and  fet 
up  fuch  cries,  upon  the  remembrance  of  thofe 
Europeans,  who  had  formerly  bafely  carried 
away  the  people  from  thofe  parts,  as  fearing 
the  fame  ufage  from  us  *,  and  the  men  might 
very  well  be  upon  their  guard,  to  prevent 
what  theyjuftly  apprehended. 

The  twenty  eighth  of  September,  an  hour 
after  Mr.  CaJJeneuve  was  return’d  from  Zair, 
with  our  goods,  and  only  two  flaves  he  had 
purchafed  there,  it  was  refolv’d,  before  we 
fail’d  for  the  bay  of  Cahinde,  to  try  what 
trade  we  could  have  at  Bomangoy,  the  chief 
Banza  or  town  of  Angoy,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Zair,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Blacks, 
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Barbot.  who  now  and  then  came  aboard  to  follicite 
us  to  fettle  a  fadory  there  *,  and  according¬ 
ly  Mr.  Cajfeneiiye  was  fent thither,  without 
firft  mate.  The  captain  of  the  town  re¬ 
ceiv’d  them  very  civilly  in  his  houfe,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  them  to  the  Man- 
gove  of  the  country,  with  whom  they  con- 
verfed  for  an  hour,  without  concluding  any 
thing.  He  infifted  upon  high  cuftoms,  and 
no  lefs  for  himfelf  than  eight  pieces  *,  for 
the  Manfoque  fix,  for  the  Meletnbele  fix,’ 
and  for  the  toll  of  the  factory  three  pieces  -, 
befides  twelve  other  pieces  to  two  other  ab- 
fent  officers  of  Bomangoy  *,  and  his  order  was, 
not  to  allow  any  more  than  three  pieces 
for  every  fcore  of  flaves  we  might  purchafe 
there  ;  which  however  was  too  little,  but 
five  to  twenty  had  been  reafonable  and 
they  have  feldom  taken  lefs.  Thus  we 
left  Bomangoy^  and  arriv’d  aboard  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  in  the  afternoon. 

The  thirtieth,  at  fix  in  the  morning  we 
weigh’d,  and  fet  fail  for  Cabinde,  with  a 
fouth  fouth-weft  wind,  fieering  north  and 
north  by  eaft  upon  a  tack  •,  but  the  tide  was 
fo  fwift,  that  the  helm  could  not  work  the 
(hip  about  in  the  opening  of  the  river,  which 
lafted  till  noon,  when  we  came  in  fight  of 
the  breakings  north  of  Congonvtr^  off  which 
we  were  then  about  two  miles  out,  having 
founded  all  the  while  in  eight,  nine  and  ten 
to  fifteen  fathom  water,  hard  fandy  ground. 
Between  fix  and  feven  in  the  evening  we 
caff  anchor  in  eight  fathom  and  a  half, 
about  two  leagues  from  land,  fearing  to 
over-fhoot  Cabinde  in  the  night-time. 

All  the  coaft  from  Bomangoy  to  Cabinde 
is  foul,  being  full  of  fands,  fome  ffiooting 
out  to  fea  three  leagues  weft,  but  leave  a 
channel  betwixt  the  banks  and  the  ffiore  for 
boats  and  Hoops  only. 

The  firft  of  QEiober  we  fail’d  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  with  a  gale  at  fouth-weft  by 
fouth,  fteering  no  nearer  the  breakings 
than  on  feven  and  fix  fathom  water,  till  we 
came  near  the  fouth  point  of  the  bay  of 
Cabinde  *,  to  enter  which, we  rang’d  the  fouth 
ffiore,  on  five,  four,  three  and  a  half,  and 
three  fathom,  and  through  an  overfight, 
came  into  fifteen  foot  water,  about  eleven 
a-clock,  when  we  dropp’d  anchor,  and 
moor’d  with  the  ftream-anchor,  out  to  fea, 
in  three  fathom  water  ;  having  the  point  of 
the  bay  aforefaid,  at  weft  of  us  ;  and  the 
land  towards  Malimba  at  north,  about  fix 
or  feven  leagues.  We  fired  five  guns,  as 
ufual,  to  falute  the  king  of  Angoy  %  from 
whom  fome  fervants  came  aboard,  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  fame  ffiip  that  had  been  for 
fome  time  at  Sonbo  *,  and  to  acquaint  us,  they 
had  a  great  number  of  flaves  at  hand,  if  we 
would  fettle  a  faftory  affiore,  and  pay  the 
cuftoms,  we  ffiould  be  welcome.  Towards 
night  they  return’d  to  their  prince,  with  our 


anfwer,  that  we  did  defign  to  try  what  they 
reported ;  and  had  not  the  captain  been  fick, 
he  would  have  waited  on  him  in  perfon  that 
very  inftant* 

We  found  in  Cabinde  road,  a  little  Eng- 
lijh  ffiip,  having  a  hundred  and  twenty 
flaves  aboard,  and  was  to  compleat  its  car¬ 
go,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Butch 
interloper,  that  was  there  when  the  captain 
firft  went  to  Cabinde.^  had  fince  been  carry ’d 
away  as  prize,  by  another  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  JVeJi-India  company. 

The  third  of  Odiober,  we  adjufted  with 
the  king’s  officers  for  the  cuftoms,  which 
we  paid  in  this  manner. 

Pieces  of  fundry  forts  of  goods. 

For  the  king’s  cuftoms  - 

That  of  Maufouco  - - 

For  the  Manchins  ■  ■  ■ . 

For  Mafuco  Mabouco  - 

For  Manabele  -  — — . 

The  forty-feven  pieces  paid  to  the  king, 
con  filling  of-, 

Tdapfeih  holland,  - -  piece  i 

Annabajfes  -•  —  —  lo 

Nicanees  holland  -  -  i 

Black  bafts  holland  ■ — '  i 

Pint  ado  es  holland  ■■  — —  i 

Cafe  of  fpirits  -  — ■ —  i 

Paper,  Slefia  — —  i 

Brafs  pan  - - -  — —  i 

Knives,  dozen  —  —  2 

Four  fticks  of  fcarlet,  at  twenty- nine  7 
inches  per  ftick  J  ^ 

Six  fticks  black  bafts,  at  twenty-nine  7  g 

inches  per  ftick  J 

Half  cafe  of  fpirits  fine  -  2 

Powder  barrels  —  —  4 

Mufkets  -  —■  -—2 

Coral  ftring,  — —  piece  i 

47 


47 

31  ? 

17 

17 
17 
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And  fo  proportionably,  of  the  fame  fpecies 
of  goods,  for  the  fees  of  the  officers  5  as 
above  faid. 

The  fourth,  we  began  to  fend  goods  a- 
ffiore,  to  fettle  our  factory,  paying  before¬ 
hand  five  pieces  for  the  rent  of  the  houfe, 
for  all  the  time  we  might  keep  it  5  and  Mr, 
Barbot,  affifted  by  two  Whites,  gave  con- 
ftant  attendance  there.  Befides  the  Black 
fervants  we  had  hired  to  affift  him,  the  king 
gave  us  two  of  his  own,  and  each  of  the 
before-named  officers  one  ;  being  in  all  ten 
or  eleven  gromettoes  or  hired  men,  to 
whom  we  are  to  pay  one  fathom  in  goods 
per  week  for  all  of  them,  to  buy  their  pro- 
vifions  i  and  when  we  ffiall  break  up  the 
fadlory,  each  fervant  is  to  have  three  pieces 
of  goods  I  one  of  them  is  to  ferve  for  an 
interpreter,  and  is  befides  imploy’d  to  keep 
off  the  mob,  from  infulting  us.  This  is 
pradlifed  commonly  here,  as  well  as  at 
Zair. 

Wc 
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We  did  not  adjull;  a  fettled  price  for  the 
(laves,  as  is  cuftomary  at  Sonho  and  Za\r^ 
but  bargain’d  daily  with  the  owners  of 
them,  as  they  were  brought  either  aboard 
the  (hip  or  the  fadlory  ;  fending  alfo  along 
the  bay,  fome  goods  in  the  boat,  to  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages: 
fo  that  Mr.  Cajfeneuve^  who  had  the  care  of 
the  commerce  in  the  bay,  and  aboard  Ihip, 
bought  forty-five  flaves,  from  the  feventh 
of  October,  to  the  feventeenth  of  November. 
The  twenty-ninth,  he  was  fent  to  take  care 
of  the  fadtory,  Mr.  Barbot  being  fick  •,  where 
he  purchafed  to  the  fixteenth  of  December, 
forty-eight  flaves,  making  in  all  ninety- 
three,  viz.  fixty-five  men,  fixteen  women, 
nine  boys  and  three  girls,  for  feven  hundred 
feventy-one  pieces  of  fundry  goods,  the 
flrft  coft  whereof  upon  invoice,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  feventy-two  pounds  fix 
Ihillings  fix-pence  flerling  ;  and  fo  amount¬ 
ed  to  four  pound  flerling  a  head,  one  with 
the  other. 

Goods  ufed  The  particular  goods  were,  Annahajfes, 

h  trade,  bafons,  mufkets,  powder,  black  bafts, 

Tapfeih,  Pintadoes,  Guinea  fluffs,  paper  fle- 
fia,  Nicanees,  knives  but  a  few,  fcarlet, 
coral,  cafes  of  fpirits,  black  bays,  black 
beads,  pewter  bafons,  fpoons  of  ditto  j  of 
thefe  feven  lafl  mention’d  forts,  but  very 
few. 

After  this  they  were  oblig’d  to  give  one 
piece  more  for  a  (lave  than  before,  becaufe 
the  Blacks  faw  five  other  Englijh  fhips  come 
one  after  another,  in  the  fpace  of  eight  or 
nine  days  time,  to  purchafe  flaves  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  ;  and  therefore  brought  no 
more  flaves  to  the  fadlory,  but  oblig’d  us 
to  give  them  ten  pieces  for  a  man,  and  nine 
for  a  woman.  But  by  good  fortune,  we 
had  then  got  our  compliment  within  thir¬ 
ty  or  thirty-five  flaves :  which  we  had  foon 
after,  and  in  all  aboard,  four  hundred  fe- 
venteen  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Being  fliort  of  provifions  for  our  flaves, 
we  bought  a  hundred  bafkets  of  Indian 
wheat,  tho*  at  an  exceffive  dear  rate,  viz, 
at  one  piece  of  our  befl  forts  of  goods,  brafs 
bafons  and  Annabajfes, ,  of  an  Englifi  captain 
Eriford,  necefllty  having  no  law  *,  which  we 
fetch’d  aboard  the  thirty-firfl  of  December. 

Mr.  Cajfeneuve  being  ill  fince  the  fixteenth 
of  December^  as  was  Mr  Barbot  before  him, 
their  journals  contain  but  a  very  fliort  ac^ 
count  of  this  country  and  of  the  trade 
there.  What  they  obferv’d,  may  be  re¬ 
duc’d  to  this  following  account. 

Ueafures.  for  the  better  underflanding  of  the  mea- 
fure  ufed  here,  to  value  European  goods  in 
trade  ;  we  mufl  pbferve,  that  it  confifls  of 
three  forts,  call’d  a  piece,  a  fathom,  and  a 
flick.  The  flick  is  eighteen  inches  ;  three 
flicks  are  accounted  a  fathom,  and  four  fa¬ 
thom  make  what  is  here  call’d  a  picce^ 
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The  rate  of  flaves  is  uncertain,  as  de-BARBOT. 
pending  on  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  them, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  (hips  trading 
there  together. 

We  efleem  flaves  here  at  a  reafonable of 
price,  when  they  are  at  feven  or  eight  pieces/«''^«- 
a  man,  and  fix  or  feven  a  woman,  Indian 
piece,  as  the  French  flile  it. 

Many  of  the  Blacks  of  Cabinde,  who 
dwell  near  the  fliore,  fpeak  fome  Englijh, 
and  are  commonly  call’d  Portadors,  being 
a  fort  of  brokers  to  the  natives  up  the  in¬ 
land,  to  whom  they  repair,  when  any  fhips 
are  in  the  bay,  and  bring  merchants  down 
aboard  or  to  the  fadory,  and  there  ufually 
buy  and  fell  for  them  •,  but  very  often  takinc^ 
advantage  of  their  not  underflanding  Eng- 
liJJo,  make  them  pay  a  piece,  and  fometimes 
two,  above  the  price  they  contrad  for  with 
Europeans,  which  they  fetch  off  after  they 
are  gone  home  again ;  for  here,  as  well  as  at 
the  Gold  Coaji  of  Guinea,  the  fadors  mufl 
in  fome  manner  wink  at  their  knaVery,  in 
order  to  forward  their  commerce. 

The  bay  of  Cabinde  lies  very  convenient 
for  trade,  wooding  and  watering,  on  the 
fea-fhore  •,  it  is  in  fome  places  marfliy  ground 
and  flat,  but  rifing  gradually  to  about  three 
Englijh  miles  up  the  land,  and  then  forms 
it  felfinto  a  ridge  of  hillocks,  flretching  out 
in  length  ;  on  the  afeent  of  which  is  fituated, 
the  king  of  Angoy\  father’s  town.  This 
man,  jufl  at  the  foot  of  thofe  hillocks,  con- 
flantly  keeps  a  flock  of  wood,  in  piles  rea¬ 
dy  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  (hips  at  a  reafona- 
ble  rate,  and  will  get  it  cafry’d  to  the 
beach  afterwards,  to  be  fhip’d  off. 

From  thofe  wood-piles,  to  fouth-wefl  a- 
long  the  bay,  lie  feveral  draggling  fifhermens 
huts,  on  each  fide  of  a  little  frefh-water 
river,  that  falls  into  the  lea  of  the  bay. 

Thence  we  fetch’d  all  our  frefla-water,  roll¬ 
ing  the  cafks  a-crofs  over  the  beachy  point 
of  the  mouth  of  it,  to  fill  them,  and  re¬ 
turn’d  them  full  the  fame  way,  to  (hip  off 
in  our  boats  at  that  beach,  not  far  to  the 
eaflward  of  the  road  lying  near  the  (hore. 

The  fadory  flood  to  the  fouth-wefl  of 
the  road,  at  lome  diflance,  and  north-eafl 
from  the  village  Cabinde,  which  lies  on  the 
round  point  of  the  bay,  looking  to  the  wefl. 

The  Blacks  fifh  here  at  the  beach  with 
drag-nets,  as  alfo  in  the  bay  j  and  have 
good  flore  of  fifh. 

The  frefh  river  is  only  to  be  enter’d  with 
a  yaul,  carrying  a  calk  or  two,  but  it  mu(t 
be  jufl  at  full  flood. 

As  to  the  country,  in  feveral  places  it 
lies  barren,  the  Blacks  being  naturally  very 
lazy  in  point  of  tilling  and  fowing  •,  tho^ 
the  foil  is  very  good.  For  which  reafon, 
provifions  are  often  veryfcarce,  but  fome 
other  times,  when  there  are  few  foreign 
(hips  in  the  road,  they  may  be  had  at  rea- 
fonable  rates.  They 
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Barbot.  They  have  no  cattle  except  fome  hogs, 
of  a  middle  l\ze,  which  are  commonly  fold 
at  two  or  three  fathom  a  head  *,  but  poultry, 
efpecially  chickens,  are  plenty  enough : 
they  have  alfo  parrots  to  be  had  for  three 
or  four  knives  a-piece ;  and  a  monkey  for 
half  a  piece,  and  fometimes  for  lefs.  Mr. 
Cajjeneuve  fays,  he  faw  at  Cabinde  a  fort  of 
baboon,  that  had  been  brought  down  from 
above  an  hundred  leagues  up  the  inland 
country,  which  much  refembled  a  human 
creature,  his  head  and  face  being  like  an 
old  woman’s.  It  had  long  hair  on  the 
back,  but  none  at  all  on  its  hands  and  feet ; 
and  when  it  cried,  it  was  hard  to  diftinguilh 
the  noife  from  that  of  a  child. 

“  The  kingdom  of  Angola^  or  Dongo^  pro- 
“  duces  many  fuch  extraordinary  apes  in 
“  the  woods  ;  they  are  call’d  by  the  Blacks 
^ojas  Morrow^  and  by  the  Indians 
“  Orang  autang,  that  is,  fatyrs,  or  wood- 
“  men.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  country 
“  of  the  ^ojaSf  as  I  have  obferved  in  the 
“  defcription  of  Guinea^  to  which  I  refer 
for  the  reprefentation  of  this  animal.  I 
“  fhall  only  add,  that  fome  of  them  have 
“  been  brought  over  into  Europe,  and  I 
“  have  feen  one  in  London,  publickly  fhow’d 
“  behind  the  Exchange',  which  when 
‘‘  it  drank,  lifted  up  the  cover  of  the  cann 
with  one  hand,  and  afterwards  wiped  the 
“  wet  from  its  lips,  with  a  fingular  dexte- 
“  rity ;  it  laid  itfelf  to  deep,  with  its  head  on 
“  acufhion,and  covered  the  body  over  with 
“  clothes  very  decently  ;  and  when  indif- 
“  pofed,  held  one  hand  very  handfomely 
“  on  its  forehead,  fo  that  it  might  have 
“  been  taken  for  a  man,  and  would  point 
“  where  hisdiftemper  lay  -,  it  groaned  like 
a  man,  that  is  troubled  with  an  intolera- 
ble  head-ach:  foon  after  it  died  there.  The 
“  Blacks  in  Guinea  and  Angola  fancy,  this 
“  beaft  is  of  human  mixture  with  an  ape  ; 

“  ’tis  neither  fat  nor  flender,  but  well  fet, 

“  and  proportioned,  and  very  nimble,  with 
“  black  hair  on  the  back,  but  the  ftomach 
‘‘  and  belly  of  a  white  fkin. 

“  This  creature  feems  to  be  the  very 
“  fatyr  of  the  ancients,  written  of  by 
“  Pliny,  and  others,  and  is  faid  to  fet  upon 
“  women  in  the  woods;  and  fometimes  upon 
“  armed  men.” 

For  the  fatisfaftion  of  travellers,  I  have 
annexed  fome  familiar  words  of  the  Angoy 
language,  fpoken  zi  Cabinde-,  and  their 
numbers,  taken  out  of  the  faid  journals. 
bays  ^  fire 

houfe  '  umfo 

a  White  mondelle 

a  Black  fiote 

a  knife  bele 

a  woman  inquinte 

a  cutlace  bele  tanfe 

a  mujket  tabonpoute 
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a  fhip 

combe 

a  gun 

itendc 

to  fieep 

lala 

a  fick  perfon 

bele 

to  drink 

nova 

to  eat 

lea 

to  dance 

chyna 

come  hither 

cui-fa 

nicanees 

fanfefinginbe 

blue  bafts 

boulbonge 

black  hafts 

bondefiote 

a  powder  barrel 

pinpafoula 

pintadoes 

fongeer 

fcqrlet 

fina 

tapfeils 

mongolabafla 

paper-brawls 

longuemafagne 

coral 

macolado 

Gu\nt2,-fiuffs 

toffo 

beads 

mefango 

black  bays 

bayeta 

a  chicken 

foufou 

a  hen 

furfu 

a  goat 

incubu 

tobacco 

fumu 

a  young  lad 

muleche 

Nu  M 

B  E  R  s. 

mofe 

I 

evoua 

9 

wale 

2 

coumy 

lO 

tatou 

3 

coumy  mofe 

II 

quina 

4 

coumy  wale 

12 

tano 

coumy  tatou 

13 

fambano 

6 

coumy  quina 

14 

fambouale 

7 

coumy  tano 

15 

innana 

8 

And  fo  of  the  reft  to  twenty,  which  is 
Macoumy-mofe  ;  twenty-one,  Macoumy-mofe ; 
twenty-two,  Macoumywale,  iAc, 


I  fubjoin  here  fome  Conghefe  words,  taken 
out  of  Merolla,  for  the  benefit  of  tra¬ 
vellers. 

the  earth  toto 

the  fire  tubia 

the  water  mafa 

a  mother  eguandi 

a  fon  or  daughter  muana 

a  fioop  or  fmack  fomacca 

glafs-coral  mifangas 

a  fiajk  moringo 

a  wooden  platter  malonga  ^ 

a  pot,  or  pipkin  chinfu 

a  governor  mafucca 

a  garment  modello 

a  man  accala 

all  forts  of  fiejh  or  fifh  dongo 
a  cUh  girt  about  7  ^ 

the  waijt  J  ° 

eating  guria 

millet-flower  fuba 

a  wild~cow  impamguazzc 

On  *-he  firft  day  of  January,  Caffeneuve*^ 
journal  takes  notice  of  their  failing  our  of 

Cabinde 


Slaves 

fevolt. 
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Cahtnde  bay,  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Jamaica^  and  towards  night,  had 
got  the  bay  at  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  about 
five  leagues  diftant ;  himfelf,  the  fuper- 
cargo,  Mr.  Barhot^  the  captain,  and  the 
firft  mate,  with  feveral  of  their  men  being 
fick,  and  having  buried  here  and  at  fea,  fix 
of  their  crew  and  the  third  mate  *,  the  air  of 
Cahinde  being  very  unwholefome  :  which 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  flaves  aboard  to 
revolt  on  the  fifth,  as  follows. 

About  one  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner, 
we  according  to  cuflom  caufed  them,  one 
by  one,  to  go  down  between  decks,  to  have 
each  his  pint  of  water*,  moftof  them  were 
yet  above  deck,  many  of  them  provided 
with  knives,  which  we  had  indifcreetly  given 
them  two  or  three  days  before,  as  not  fuf- 
pedting  the  leaft  attempt  of  this  nature  from 
them  ;  others  had  pieces  of  iron  they  had 
torn  off  from  our  fore-caftle  door,  as  having 
premeditated  a  revolt, and  feeing  all  the  fhip’s 
company,  at  belt  but  weak  and  many  quite 
fick  ;  they  had  alfo  broken  oft  the  fhackles 
from  feveral  of  their  companions  feet,  which 
ferved  them,  as  well  as  billets  the^  had  provi¬ 
ded  themfelveswith,  and  all  other  things  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  which  they  imagin’d 
might  be  of  ufe  for  their  enterprize.  Thus 
arm’d,  they  fell  in  crouds  and  parcels  on 
our  men,  upon  the  deck  unawares,  and 
flabb’d  one  of  the  ftouteft  of  us  all,  who 
receiv’d  fourteen  or  fifteen  wounds  of  their 
knives,  and  fo  expir’d.  Next  they  afTaulted 
our  boatfwain,  and  cut  one  of  his  legs  fo 
round  the  bone,  that  he  could  not  move, 
the  nerves  being  cut  through  *,  others  cut 
our  cook’s  throat  to  the  pipe,  and  others 
wounded  three  of  the  failors,  and  threw  one 
of  them  over-board  in  that  condition,  from 
the  fore-caftle  into  the  fea  ;  who,  however, 
by  good  providence,  got  hold  of  the  bowlin 
of  the  fore-fail,  and  fiiv’d  himfelf,  along 
the  lower  wale  of  the  quarter-deck,  where j 
(fays  Cajjeneuve)  we  flood  in  arms,  firing 
on  the  revolted  (laves,  of  whom  we  kill’d 
fome,  and  wounded  many  :  which  fo  ter- 
rify’d  the  reft,  that  they  gave  way,  difper- 
fing  themfelves  fome  one  way  and  fome  a- 
nother  between  decks,  and  under  the  fore- 
caftle  ;  and  many  of  the  moft  mutinous, 
leapt  over  board,  and  drown’d  themfelves 
in  the  ocean  with  much  refolution,  fhewing 
no  manner  of  concern  for  life.  Thus  we 
loft  twenty  feven  or  twenty  eight  (laves, 
either  kill’d  by  us,  or  drown’d  *,  and  having 
mafter’d  them,  caufed  all  to  go  betwixt 
decks,  giving  them  good  words.  The  next 
day  we  had  them  all  again  upon  deck,  where 
they  unanimoufly  declar’-d,  the  Menbombe 
flaves  had  been  the  contrivers  of  the  mutiny, 
and  for  an  example  we  caufed  about  thirty 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  very  feverely 
VoL.  V. 


whipt  by  all  our  men  that  Were  capable  Barbot. 
of  doing  that  office. 

I  fhall  conclude  the  abftradl  of  the  journals, 
of  the  voyage  to  Congo  and  Cabinde,  with 
fome  particular  obfervations,  on  the  nature 
of  the  merchandize  then  of  moft  demand 
at  Cabinde,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1700,  and  of  the  cuftom  of  meafuring  and 
accounting  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Blacks  there  •,  which  I  found  noted  in  Mr. 

Barbofs  pocket-book,  fent  home  to  London^ 
with  his  trunks  from  Barbadoes,  after  his  de- 
ceafe  there. 

Blue-bafts,  a  piece  containing  fix  yards,  gWj  yjr 
and  of  a  deep,  almoft  black  colour*,  and  is 
meafur’d  either  with  a  (tick  of  twenty  feven 
inches,  of  which  eight  fticks  make  a  piece  *, 
or  by  a  leffer  ftick,  of  eighteen  inches  long, 
twelve  of  which  are  accounted  a  piece. 

Guinea  ftuffs,  two  pieces  make  a  piece. 

TapfeilSjhave  the  fame  meafure  as  blue- 
bafts* 

Nicanees,  the  fame  meafure. 

Black-bays,  two  yards  and  a  half  for  a 
piece,  meafured  by  five  fticks  of  eighteen 
inches  each. 

Annabajfes^  ten  to  the  piece. 

Painted  callicoes,  fix  yards  to  a  piece. 

Blue-paper  Slefia^  one  piece,  for  the  piece. 

Scarlet,  one  ftick  of  eighteen  inches,  or 
half  a  yard,  is  accounted  a  piece. 

Muricets,  one  for  a  piece. 

Powder,  the  barrel  or  rundlet  of  feven 
pounds  goes  for  a  piece. 

‘Brafs-bafons,  ten  to  the  piece  :  we  carry 
thither  the  largeft* 

Pewter-bafons,  of  four,  three,  two,  and 
one  pound,  the  N°.  4.  goes  four  to  the  piece  j 
and  thofe  of  one  pound,  eight  to  a  piece. 

Blue-perpetuanas  are  become  but  of  late 
in  great  demand  *,  they  are  meafured  as 
blue  bafts,  fix  yards  making  the  piece. 

Butch  cutlaces  are  the  moft  valued  be- 
caufe  they  have  two  edges ;  two  fuch  go 
for  a  piece. 

Coral,  the  biggeft  and  largeft  is  much 
more  acceptable  here,  than  fmall  coral, 
which  the  Blacks  value  fo  little,  that  they 
will  hardly  look  on  it  *,  ufually  one  ounce 
and  a  half  is  computed  a  piece. 

Knives,  with  horn  hafts,  the  blade  very 
broad  and  long,  twenty  four  to  a  piece. 

Memorandum:  A  whole  piece  of  blue- 
bafts  contains  commonly  eighteen  yards 
and  a  half  j  however  fome  are  (horter,  others 
exceed. 

Pintadoes  commonly  contain  nine  or 
nine  yards  and  a  half  the  piece. 

Tapfeils,  the  piece  ufually  holds  fifteen 
yards. 

Nicanees^  the  piece  is  nine  or  nine  yards 
and  a  half  long.  ^ 

Thus  far  the  journals. 

6  P  To 
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Barbot.  To  conclude  the  defcription  of  the  king-  times  tarry  out  two  years;  when  at  laft, 
dom  of  Congo^  I  will  add  fomething  con-  having  bought  fome  flaves,  elephant’s  teeth, 
cerning  the  province  of  Pombo,  and  the  and  copper,  they  make  the  new-bought 
neighbouring  nations,becaufe  of  the  trade  the  flaves  carry  all  on  their  heads  to  Loango  Tfo 
and  have  in  thofe  courttries.  that  they  are  at  no  charges  to  bring  their 

biggeft  teeth  or  copper  out  of  the  country. 
'T'HIS  country  lies  above  an  hundred  leagues  The  treafure  and  riches  of  the  great  prince 
from  the  fea-coaft.  Some  divide  of  Makoko,  confifts  chiefly  in  flaves,  Simbos 

into  feveral  kingdoms ;  extending  as  far  as  a  of  Loanda,  Boejies,  or  Cauris  of  the  Eaft- 
great  lake,  between  both  the  feas  ;  but  the  Indies,  and  fome  cloths  ;  things  with  the 
certain  fituation  of  this  lake  is  altogether  Whites  of  a  fmall  value,  but  by  them  e- 
unknown,  as  having  never  been  feen  by  fteem’d  above  the  beft  gold  or  filver. 
any  White :  only  the  Portuguefe  tell  us,  that  North-eaft  of  Makoko  lies  the  principality 
a  certain  Kaffe  of  Mofambiq^tie,vfho  travelled  of  Giribuma,  or  Giringbomba,ihQ  king  where-' 
a-crofs  the  main  land  from  Safola  to  Angola,  of,  who  is  very  powerful,  holds  as  his  tri- 
paflfed  by  it.  bu caries  fifteen  other  great  lords  ;  but 

Both  the  Portuguefe  and  Blacks  who  live  maintains  a  firm  alliance  with  the  oreat 
in  Loango,  Congo,  and  Loanda  S.  Paolo,  drive  Makoko. 

a  great  trade  here,  by  their  fervants  and  The  kingdom  of  lies  on  the  rivers 

flaves,  fent  with  merchandize ;  who  for  Zair  and  Coango,  eaftward  of  Conde  or 
■flaves,  elephant’s  teeth,  and  Panos-Limpos,  Po?nbo  d’Okango :  there  the  Portuguefe  trade 
give  Canary,  Malaga,  and  Madera  wines,  for  flufls  and  bark,  as  I  have  obferv’d  here- 
great  fimbos,  boxes,  and  other  commodities,  tofore.  This  country  of  Fungeno  has  on 
which  they  carry  to  inland-markets,  by  the  the  fouth  the  Meticas  and  Jagos,  a  very 
natives  call’d  Ffuilomba,  and  the  market-  brutifli  favage  people;  and  on  the  north  the 
places  PoMpo.  kingdom  of  Macoco,  or  Anzico,  with  the 

Thefe  fervants,  call’d  Pombeiros,  have  marqui fates  of  Cama  and  Cuno-pango. 
other  flaves  under  them,  fometimes  a  him-  Tht  Portuguefe  here  for  a  few  flaves,  ’ 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  carry  the  chiefly  with  a  fort  of  fmall  clouts,  made  of 
commodities  on  their  heads  up  into  the  the  bark  of  the  Matombe^rt^,  drawn  out 
country,  as  has  been  before  related.  long-ways. 

Sometimes  thofe  Pombeiros  flay  out  a  Thofe  clouts  the  Portuguefe  always  ufe  at 
whole  year,  and  then  bring  back  with  them  Loanda,  inftead  of  money ;  and  every  thino* 
four,  five,  and  fix  hundred  new  flaves.  may  be  had  in  the  markets  for  them ;  nor 
Some  of  the  faithfulleft  remain  often  there,  do  the  Portuguefe  make  a  fmall  gain  of  them, 
fendingwhatflavesthey  buy  to  their  mafiers.  They  extend  their  trade  yet  farther  to* 
who  return  them  other  commodities  to  trade  the  kingdom  of  Monmugo,  by  others  call’d 
with  a-new.  Nimeamay,  whofe  jurifdidtion  extends  to 

The  are  neceflitated  to  drive  their  the  borders  of  the  kingdoms  of 

trade  after  this  manner,  becaufe  it  is  im-  ^iloa,  Sofala,  &c.  That  country  of  Ni- 
polTible  for  them  to  go,  by  reafon  of  the  meamaye  abounds  in  gold,  filver,  copper, 
badnefs  of  the  ways  ;  and  to  undergo  fo  and  elephants.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
great  hunger  and  trouble  as  attends  that  be  whice-lkin’d,  and  of  bigger  ftature  chan 
journey,  befides  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  ;  go  naked  on  the  upper  part 

the  air,  which  caufes  extraordinary  fwellings  of  their  bodies,  but  over  their  nether  parts 
in  the  heads  of  the  Whites.  wear  filk  or  cotton.  The  corredled  obfer- 

1  heir  journey  from  the  fea-coaft  of  Lo-  vations  of  melfieurs  of  the  royal  focieties  of 
ango  and  Loanda  San  Paolo  to  Ponibo,  is  London  and  Paris,  name  this  kingdom  Ni- 
very  toilfome  to  the  themlelves,  be-  meamalle,  or  Mono  emugi',  the  inhabitants 

caufe  there  are  many  rivers,  which  fome-  whereof  live  in  tents  by  hords,  difpers’d 
times,  after  the  rain,  grow  fo  deep  ;  but  and  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
they  prevent  the  other  hazards  often  arifing  like  Arabs :  and  it  is  probable  enough 
from  the  barbarous  Jagos.  they  are  for  the  moft  part  of  Arabick 

This  province  is  fubjedl  to  the  great  Ma-  defcent,  by  their  being  of  a  whitifli  com- 
koko,  beyond  Congo,  above  two  hundred  plexion. 

leagues  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  two  hundred  and  The  dukedom  of  Ambuila  or  Amboille, 
fifty  from  Loango  and  Congo,  lying  north-  north-eaft  by  eaft  of  Loanda  de  S.  Paolo  in 
ward  of  the  Th^  inhabitants  bear  one  Angola,  feveral  days  journey,  holds  in 

general  name  of  ox  Meticas,  being  fubjedlion  above  fifteen  dominions,  whereof 

men-eaters,  like  the  or  rather  them-  the  five  chiefeft  are  Matuy  Nungo  Pingiie, 

felyes  the  right  Jagos.  Hoiquyanhole,  Ambuile,  and  Loanda,  the 

In  Monfol  is  kept  a  great  market  of  flaves,  other  not  named, 
whither  the  Po'-tuguefe  of  Loango  fend  their  This  country  affords  many  flaves,  and  the 
Pombeiros  with  merchandize,  who  fome-  trade  driven  there,  is  in  PomOo. 


It 


A  Voyage  to 

I 

It  has  many  pleafant  fields,  trees,  and 
fruits,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  as  goats, 
fheep,  hogs  and  cows :  it  was  never  fubjedl 
to  Congo,  but  vies  with  it  for  wealth  and 
magnitude. 

“The  kingdom  of  Angola  or  Don  go. 

Its  name.  ''T^  HIS  country,  by  the  Portuguefe  call’d 
Angola,  lies  between  the  rivers  Danda 
and  Coanfa  ;  the  name  of  Angola  belongs  not 
properly  to  the  land,  but  is  the  title  of  the 
prince,  who  aflum’d  and  continues  it  from 
the  firft  king  thereof,  who  fell  ofi'  from 
Congo,  to  whom  it  belong’d  by  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  :  the  right  name  being  Vongo,  tho’ 
formerly,  and  ftill  by  fome  call’d  Amhonde, 
and  the  inhabitants  Arnbondes. 

Extent.  It  ftretches  along  the  fea-coafi:  about  fif¬ 
teen  leagues,  but  runs  about  an  hundred  up 
into  the  country  eaftward.  Jarik  borders 
it  on  the  north  with  the  kingdom  oA Congo-, 
in  the  fouth  with  that  of  Mataman  ;  in  the 
eaft  with  Ma-^emba  or  Malemba  ;  and  in  the 
well  with  the  fea,  near  Cowes-hzy but 
makes  it  extend  thirty-five  leagues  along 
the  fea. 

Rivers.  '  It  is  water’d  by  divers  rivers,  as  the  Co¬ 
anfa,  the  Lukala,  and  the  Kalukala. 

The  river  Coanfa  is  in  nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude  ;  four  miles  and  a 
half  from  SleepePs>-\v3iVQn  to  the  fouthward 
or  fix  miles  from  cape  P ahnarlnko,  and  five 
to  the  northward  of  Cabo  Ledo  has  an  un¬ 
certain  original,  for  no  Whites  have  ever  been 
fo  far  as  its  fprings. 

The  molt  corredl  geographers  of  this 
age  extend  this  river  from  the  fea-fide,  to 
twenty-nine  degrees  of  call  longitude  of 
London  meridian,  in  the  country  ot  the  Zim- 
has,  which  they  fay  are  reported  to  be  the 
fame  as  thofe  call’d  the  Gallas,  bordering 
at  fouth  on  the  kingdom  of  Nimeamalle  or 
Mono-emugi.  This  kingdom  reaches  eaft- 
v/ard  to  the  country  of  Melinda  the  coaft 
whereof  is  walk’d  by  the  Indian  or  ealtern 
ocean,  and  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe. 

It  hath  been  liken’d  to  the  river  of  St. 
Liicar  in  Spain,  being  at  the  entrance  about 
half  a  league  wide  ;  ^and  at  the  north  fide 
deepell  to  come  in  with  fliips.  It  has  but 
twelve  foot  in  depth  at  high  water,  ebbing 
and  flowing  about  four  foot  ;  but  within 
they  find  water  enough,  yet  navigable  no 
higher  than  the  village  Kamkamha,  by  reafon 
of  the  llrong  water-falls. 

It  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  very  full 
of  windings  *,  by  reafon  whereof,  from  the 
mouth  to  Motahoama  or  Muchima,  is  tfiirty 
leagues  failing,  whereas  the  direft  way  is 
bur  twenty.  In  failing  by  it,  the  opening 
I  can  hardly  be  feen  at  fea,  becaufe  of  a 

I  black  and  woody  ifland,  lying  right  before 

J  it.  About  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  leagues 

I  up  in  this  river,  are  the  two  ifiands  of 


Congo-River. 

tonga,  where  is  a  garrilbn  of  Blacks,  in  Barbot. 
twenty  three  degrees  eaft  longitude  of  the 
meridian  of  London. 

There  are  feveral  other  ifiands  within  \v,tjliinds. 
for  about  nine  miles  up  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  form  an  ifiand  about  four 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  call’d 
Maffander  or  Maffandera. 

This  ifland  produces  many  forts  of  fruits, 
efpecially  the  Mandioca,  which  planted 
there,  grows  extraordinary  thick ;  great 
quantities  of  Indian  wheat  and  millet,  three 
times  a  year  befides  palm-trees,  and  fruit 
call’d  Guajavas. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  above  this  lies  ano-Motihia- 
ther,  call’d  Motihia?na,  three  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  very  low  ground, 
excepting  two  mountains,  befet  with  all 
forts  of  plants  and  herbs,  and  feeding  many 
goats,  fheep,  hogs  and  hens. 

Some  years  ago  five  or  fix  families  of 
Portuguefe  lived  there,  who  had  many  fiaves, 
and  maintain’d  themfelves  chiefly  with  Man¬ 
dioca. 

Lukala  or  Luiola  river  comes  from  Am-  Lukala 
boille,  having  its  head  near  the  rife  of  the’"*'^^’'* 
river  Panda  ;  and  running  fouth-weftward, 
till  about  fix  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea, 
it  joins  the  Coanfa,  and  fo  lofes  its  name. 

The  fmall  river  Kalukala  runs  a-crofs  the  Kalukala. 
territory  of  Illamba,  with  fuch  extraordinary 
windings  and  meanders,  that  there  is  fcarce 
one  of  the  two  and  forty  dominions,  into 
which  this  kingdom  is  divided,  that  lie 
above  an  hour’s  walk  from  it. 

Some  lakes  appear  at  the  points  of  the 
Coanfa  or  Bengo,  the  chiefeft  whereof  are  in 
the  lordfhips  of  ^gdhailo,  Angolome,  and 
Chame. 

Angola  contains  feveral  inferior  territories 
or  lordfhips,  as  Loanda,  Sinfo,  Illamba,  I- 
kollo,  Enfaka,  Maffingan,  Etnbakka,  Kalam- 
ba,  each  of  which  comprehends  feveral  little 
provinces,  govern’d  by  particular  Jovaffens 
or  rulers,  viz.  Loanda  contains  thirty  nine  *, 
lllambas  forty  two  *,  Ikollo  and  Enfaka  divers, 
but  uncertain  Maffingan  twelve,  which 
fome  bring  under  Illamba-,  Kamkamba  Iixty, 
and  Embakka  fixty. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  have  liv’d  a  long 
time  in  Angola,  divide  it  only  into  fix  parts, 
viz.  Enbaca,  Enfaca,  Illamba,  Libolo,  Lom- 
bo,  and  ^nfama. 

In  Loanda  ftands  the  city  Loanda  5.  Loanda 
Paolo,  on  the  rifing  of  a  hill  by  the  fea- 
coaft :  on  the  north  fide  of  it  appears  ano¬ 
ther  mountain,  call’d  Mora  de  San  Paolo, 
fomewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  city,  and 
fo  fteep  that  it  is  difficult  to  climb  i  yet  on 
the  fide  thereof  the  jefuits  have  built  a 
monaftery,  about  which  are  three  or  four 
houfes. 

This  city  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  year  1578,  when  Paul  Dias  de  Nevaiz 

was 
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BARBOT-was  fent  thither  to  be  their  firft  governor 
in  that  country. 

The  city  takes  up  a  great  compafs  of 
ground,  containing  many  fair  houfes, 
churches  and  monafteries  *,  but  neither  wall’d 
nor  fortified,  onlyfome  forts  are  raifednear 
the  vvater-fide,  for  the  fecuring  the  haven. 

Churches.  Before  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.,  in  the 
year  1641,  the  Portuguefe  had  fix  churches 
there  *,  two  greater,  the  one  call’d  Santa 
Maria  da  Conception.,  and  the  other  Corpo 
Santo ;  and  four  leflTer,  one  for  the  jefuits, 
call’d  Santo  Antonio  j  one  for  the  Blacks, 
ftiled  San  Gofce ;  one  for  the  Francifcans  ; 
and  an  alrns-houfe,  with  a  church,  entitled 
Mifericordia.  Over  this  alms-houfe,  befides 
the  lodgings  for  the  poor,  are  twenty  four 
chambers,  for  the  governor  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  viz.  a  fteward,  a  doctor,  a  barber,  an 
apothecary,  i^c. 

This  houfe  has  fome  revenue  in  lands, 
which  being  but  fmall,  has  been  augmented 
by  a  rate  upon  fhips,  payable  to  the  trea- 
furers  thereof. 

Sinfo  the  country  north  of  Loanda,  up 

country,  the  river  Bengo. 

Illamba.  Illamha,  or  Elvama,  is  a  large  tradl  of 
land,  above  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  be¬ 
ginning  fouth-eaft,  andeaft  fouth-eaft,  from 
the  territory  of  Ikollo,  and  ftretching  from 
the  river  Bengo  to  Coanfa  *,  and  from  Kalumha 
to  Majfinga,  ftill  growing  wider  the  farther 
up  ;  and  every  where  fo  well  peopled,  that 
at  every  two  or  three  miles  diftance  there 
is  a  village  *,  which  proceeds  from  the  na¬ 
tives  diftinguiffiing  themfelves  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  marks  :  fo  that  the  whole 
is  divided  into  forty-two  diftricls  or  domi¬ 
nions,  wherein  may  be  raifed  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  fighting  men,  arm’d  with  bows  and 
arrows  \  the  bows  made  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree  Emhotta^,  being  very  ftrong  and  tough. 

Souaffen.  The  Souajfen  Blacks  keep  the  boundaries 
of  their  territories  fo  exadly,  that  never 
any  complaint  is  heard  of  one  wronging 
or  incroaching  upon  another,  unlefs  it  be 
in  open  wars  *,  and  then  the  conqueror  be¬ 
comes  wholly  mafter  of  his  enemy’s  country. 

This  province  has  neither  artificial  forts, 
or  natural  faftnelfes  of  woods,  for  defence 
againft  enemies  *,  fome  little  groves  there 
are  on  hills,  but  inconfiderable,  and  fcarce 
worth  mentioning :  yet  they  cannot  eafily 
be  conquer’d,  becaufe  they  are  fo  dexterous 
at  ffiooting  their  arrows,  either  lying  on 
the  ground  or  kneeling. 

Ikollo.  From  Illamba  north-weft,  and  weft  north- 
weft,  lies  Ikollo. 

Enfika.  Enjaka  begins  fix  or  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Loanda,  and  lies  between  the  two  rivers, 
Coanfa  and  Bengo.  It  is  but  a  fmall  jurif- 
didion,  and  may  be  travelled  through  in 
half  a  day. 


Here  in  fome  few  places  the  inhabitants 
till  their  ground. 

Two  or  three  miles  up  the  country,  on 
the  hill  ftands  a  wood,  enclofed  about  with 
buffies  and  thorns^  to  the  great  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  ftrengthening  of  the  whole:  for  if 
the  inhabitants  ffiould  retire  thither,  it  were 
impoffible  to  force  them  out,  fave  only  for 
want  of  water. 

Nine  miles  to  the  eaftward  of,  and  above  Mafflngais 
the  ifiand  Motchiama,  in  the  province  of^'^''* 
Mijfingan  or  Majfagan,  ftands  a  fmall  town 
of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Portuguefe 
have  a  fort,  between  the  Coanfa  and  the 
Sunda  ;  the  laft  of  which  ffiuts  it  up  on  the 
north,  as  the  former  does  on  the  fouth  : 
and  about  two  leagues  from  thence,  inter¬ 
mingle  their  ftreams  •,  from  which  conjunc¬ 
tion,  the  town  derives  its  name  of  MaJJin- 
gan,  fignifying  a  mixture  of  waters.  It 
was  at  firft  an  open,  but  pretty  large  village, 
and  fince  augmented  with  many  fair  ftone 
houfes,  whereby  at  length  it  is  become  a 
city.  The  firft  Portuguefe  governor  of  An¬ 
gola,  in  the  year  1578,  by  command  of  his 
mafter,  built  this  city  of  Loanda  de  San 
Paolo,  as  alfo  the  fort  there,  when  by  the, 
help  of  the  Conghefe  he  warr’d  againft  the 
king  of  Angola  in  the  country  :  and  it  is 
now  inhabited  by  many  families  of  Portii- 
guefe,  befides  Mulattoes  and  Blacks. 

Kamkamha  borders  upon  Coanfa,  where  is 
a  village  of  the  fame  denomination,  twelve 
days  journey  from  the  fea-fide.  This  is 
the  Portuguefe  boundary,  beyond  which  they 
claim  no  intereft. 

This  country  of  Angola  or  Dongo,  is  ren¬ 
der’d  very  fertile  by  the  induftry  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  in  cultivating  it  conftantly,  for  the 
Blacks  are  of  a  very  lazy  idle  temper,  fo 
that  the  lands  of  Loanda,  which  were 
barren,  are  now  very  fruitful  in  moft  forts 
of  plants,  efpecially  Mandioca,  of  which 
they  make  bread  *,  having  many  large  plan¬ 
tations,  with  mills  and  work-houfes,  ferv’d 
by  a  good  number  of  fiaves  to  work  it, 
which  turns  to  good  profit  to  their  mafters. 

They  have  alfo  plentifully  ftored  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calucala,  with  delicate 
orange,  lemon  and  pomgranate  trees,  and 
vines ;  befides  Guajavas,  pears,  dates,  Gegos,  | 

Ananajfes,  and  fugar-canes,  the  extrad; 
brown,  yet  better  than  thofe  of  St.  Ebomas 
to  bake  fugar-loaves  :  Makgueite  or  Guinea 
pepper;  Benies,  a  fruit  refembling coriander, 
and  being  dry’d  turns  black,  little  differing 
in  tafte  from  India  pepper,  but  not  fo  hot : 
Tamarinds,  potatoes,  coco-nuts,  fome  of 
the  leffer  fize,  of  the  fame  fort  and  nature  a- 
gainft  poifon,  as  thofe  of  the  Maldivy  iflands 
between  Madagafcar  and  cape  Komcrri  in 
India ;  and  therefore  call’d  by  the  Portuguefe, 

Cocos  de  Moleva.  They  have  alfo  fmall  and 

great 
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great  millet,  whereof  they  make  bread  : 
chefnut-colour  beans,  call’d  Enkojfa^  and 
bananas.  Both  garden  and  field-fruit  grow 
here  with  little  labour,  ^iz.  turnips,  ra- 
difiies,  cabbages,  but  more  open  than  thofe 
with  us  *,  colliflowers,  carrots,  purflain, 
fpinage,  fage,  hyflTop,  thyme,  fweet-mar- 
joram,  coriander- feed,  and  the  like.  Be- 
fides  gum-maftich,  which  diftils  from  a 
tree,  and  fmells  like  gum-elemi,  being  a 
wholefome  medicine  for  colds  and  bruifes  •, 
and  from  a  certain  plant  they  extract  aloes, 
as  good  as  that  of  Soccotara,  near  the  Red- 
fea. 

The  woods  breed  almoft  the  fame  beads 
as  in  Congo-,  viz.  tygers,  leopards,  lions,  red 
buffalos,  bears,  wolves,  foxes  *,  very  great 
wild  cats,  and  cat-a-mountains  •,  the  bead 
Makoko.,  Einpalanga.,  civet-cats,  rhinocerots, 
wild-bears,  E7ngalla  and  cameleons :  befides 
cattle  for  provifion,  as  Iheep,  goats,  hogs, 
and  the  like. 

The  land  and  houfes  are  much  infefted 
with  poifonous  vermin,  fcorpions, millepedes, 
otters,  and  ferpents  *,  among  which,  one  by 
the  Blacks  call’d  Emhamma,  has  a  mouth 
wide  enough  to  fwallow  a  whole  buck,  lying 
in  the  ways  like  a  dead  trunk  of  a  tree ; 
but  falls  upon  beafts  or  men,  as  they  pafs 
by.  Another  fort  of  poifonous  ferpent 
breeds  there,  whofe  back-bone  they  wear 
about  their  necks,  as  an  infallible  remedy 
againftthe  king’s  evil. 

The  rivers  Coanfa.,  Lukala,  and  Bengo., 
yield  great  plenty  of  excellent  fifh  •,  among 
which,  great  crabs.  And  the  fea  affords  al¬ 
moft  infinite  forts,  particularly  Pergomu- 
latos.,  which  the  Portnguefe  call  Pellados,  al¬ 
moft  like  a  roach  j  Ej'quilonesy  ^ikoujfes, 
Kujfones.,  Syopos,  Dorados.,  Bonitos,  Alhaco- 
res.,  Pergos  de  Morochermes.,  Roiikadores., 
Korvines ;  as  alfo  mackarel,  and  fucking- 
fifh,  in  vaft  quantity,  befides  oifters  and 
mufcles. 

The  lakes  alfo  breed  feveral  creatures, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Angola.,  ^lihite.,  and  An- 
golm.,  in  the  province  of  Majfingan  \  where, 
’d.  among  others,  is  taken  a  fifh,  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  call’d  Amhifangalo.,  and  Pefiengoni ; 
by  the  Portnguefe.,  Peixe  Molher^  or  woman- 
fifh  •,  by  the  French  Syrene,  and  by  the 
Engli/h  the  mermaid-,  both  male  and  female, 
fome  eight  foot  long,  with  ftiort  arms,  and 
hands,  and  long  fingers,  which  they  cannot 
clofe  together,  becaufe  of  a  fkin  growing 
between  them,  as  is  in  the  feet  of  ducks 
and  geefe.  They  feed  upon  grafs  on  the 
fides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  only  hold  their 
heads  out  of  the  water.  Their  heads  and 
eyes  are  oval,  the  forehead  high,  the  nofe 
flat,  and  the  mouth  wide,  without  any  chin 
or  ears.  The  males  have  genitals  like  horfes, 
and  the  females  two  ftrutting  breafts  ;  but 
in  the  water  there  is  no  diftinguifhing  the 
VoL.  V. 
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one  from  the  other,  being  both  of  a  darkBARBor. 
grey.  They  do  no  harm,  nor  go  afhore. 

The  flefh  of  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
taftes  like  pork,  the  lower  part  is  fome-* 
what  leaner,  but  all  reckon’d  good  food  by 
the  natives,  efpecially  broil’d.  They  take 
them  in  nets,  and  then  kill  them  with  harp- 
ing-irons.  In  their  heads  are  certain  little 
bones,  which  beaten  fmall  and  taken  in 
wine,  are  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
againft  the  gravel  in  the  reins  or  bladder, 
but  thofe  of  the  males  the  beft.  Of  the 
ribs  they  make  bracelets  in  Angola,  and 
reckon  them  to  have  a  virtue  to  flop  bleed¬ 
ing,  efpecially' thole  of  the  left  rib  next  the 
heart. 

Merolla  fays,  the  river  has  plenty  of 
thefe  monftrous  fillies  or  mermaids,  refem- 
bling  a  woman  upwards,  but  the  lower  part 
like  a  fifh,  ending  in  a  forked  tail.  It  is 
beft  caught  in  rainy  weather,  becaufe  the 
water  being  then  difturb’d,  it  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  the  fifhermen,  who  commonly  go  in 
canoes,  paddling  very  foftly  towards  the 
place  they  perceive  them  to  lie  in,  by  the 
motion  of  the  water,  and  fo  ftrike  them  with 
fpears  j  and  when  hurt,  they  are  faid  to  give 
a  cry  like  a  human  voice.  If  not  very  well 
ftruck,  they  will  often  get  away,  efpecially  if 
the  fifherman  be  in  a  very  fmall  canoe,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  let  them  go  with  the  ja¬ 
velin  flicking  in  them. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Detimark,  we  have  an 
account  of  fome  fuch  creatures  feen  in  the 
fea»  about  Greenland,  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  the  male  in  the  Norwegian  tongue 
call’d  Haftramb,  a  man-fifh,  appearing  fuch 
to  the  waift  ;  being  like  a  man  in  the  eyes, 
nofe,  head,  broad  fhoulders  and  arms,  but 
without  hands,  and  ttanfparent  as  ice,  never 
rifing  out  of  the  water  above  the  middle. 

The  female,  calfd  in  the  fame  language 
Margugwer,  like  a  woman,  with  large 
breafts,  long  hair,  arms,  and  fingers  join’d 
with  fkins,  like  the  feet  of  a  goole  ;  they 
catch  fifli  with  thefe  hands.  The  Danes 
fuperftitioufly  fincy  they  are  the  forerunners 
of  ftorms,  and  that  if  they  appear  with  their 
back  to  a  fhip,  it  will  inevitably  perifh  ; 
but  if  the  face  be  to  the  veflel,  it  will  efcape. 

A  fea-monfter,  like  a  man,  was  feen  at 
Martinico,  in  the  year  1671,,  as  I  fhall  ob- 
ferve  hereafter  in  the  deicription  of  that 
ifland. 

Navarre  fpeaks  of  this  fifh  in  India,  and 
at  Manila,  and  takes  notice  of  the  ftrange 
virtue  there  is  in  its  bones  to  flop  bleeding, 
efpecially  the  rump-bone,  but  even  the 
teeth  partake  of  it. 

Thefe  creatures  are  alfo  caught  about 
Sofala  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  being 
faked,  prove  good  food  at  fea,  if  quickly 
fpent;  but  if  kept  ftale^  grow  rank,  and  are 
dangerous  meat  for  thofe  who  have  foul 

6  Q  difeafes. 
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BARBOT.difeafes,  as  the  pox,  or  fuch  like  in  their 
limbs. 

In  thefe  lakes  alfo  breed  great  numbers  of 
fea-hoiTes,  crocodiles,  and  many  other  am¬ 
phibious  animals. 

Natives.  In  every  dominion  of  Angola  there  are 
four  forts  of  people  ;  the  firft  noble-men  or 
Mokatas  the  fecond  call’d  children  of  the 
dominion,  being  natives  ;  for  the  moil  part 
artificers  or  hulbandmen ;  the  third  ^ifikos^ 
or  flaves,  and  fo  appropriated  to  the  lord; 
as  his  other  goods,  and  inheritable  like 
them:  the  fourth  being  alfo  flaves 

of  the  Souajfeyiy  gotten  by  war,  or  other- 
wife. 

Their  clothing  comes  very  near  to  that  of 
Congo,  the  ornaments  of  their  necks  and 
arms,  round  glafs  beads,  they  call  Anzalos. 

The  Angolljh  tongue  differs  from  that  of 
Congo  only  in  the  pronunciation,  yet  that 
makes  it  lound  like  another  language. 

A  woman,  as  long  as  her  child  has  no 
teeth,  keeps  from  her  husband  •,  butasfoon 
as  it  has  any, all  the  friends  and  acquaintance, 
both  men  and  women,  carry  it  in  their  arms 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  playing  and  finging, 
to  receive  a  gift  for  it,  and  feldom  or  never 
are  put  off  with  a  denial. 

clmts  for  Inftead  of  money  they  ufe,  as  at  Loanda, 
the  Imall  cloths,  call’d  Libonges,  and  Panof- 
fatnhos,  above  fpoken  of.  Of  thefe  fome 
are  fingle  mark’d,  with  the  arms  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  others  double  mark’d,  and  fome  un- 
maik  d.  The  fingle-mark’d  cloths,  or  four 
unmark’d  tied  together,  go  for  a  Pejlon,  or 
eight  pence,  and  one  alone  for  two-pence  ; 
but  every  double-mark’d  cloth  is  worth 
ten  or  eleven. 

None  of  the  Portuguefe  may  bring  thefe 
cloths  into  Loanda,  but  only  the  fadtor  of 
the  merchant  who  dwells  at  Lisbon,d.rid  is  fent 
thither  to  buy  them  up,  whereof  he  makes 
no  Imall  gain. 

From  Benin  they  bring  hither  blue  cotton 
cloths,  by  them  call’d  Moupono^ua,  but  by 
the  Portuguefe,  Panos  do  regatto  de  Berre 
they  are  five  cloths  together,  and  a  yard 
and  a  half,  or  two  yards  broad.  There  is 
another  fort  in  Portuguefe  call’d  Panos  de 
Konuna  de  Figura,  blue  and  fome  white, 
mingled  with  figures,  about  fix  or  feven 
yards  long,  and  above  a  yard  broad.  Of 
thefe  forts  the  Portuguefe  vend  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  high  prices  in  Congo,  Amboille, 
the  kingdom  of  Gingo,  and  other  places. 

The  like  fmall  cloths  are  brought  from 
the  ifiand  St.  Tome,  but  the  dye  is  not  lb 
good,  and  the  fluff  coarfer.  Thefe  they 
exdiange  for  Haves,  to  fend  into  Portugal. 

.  have  two  forts  of which  lerve 

in  heu  of  rnoney,  viz.  pure  Simhos,  taken 
under  the  ifiand  of  Loanda,  and  ufed  for 
trade  in  Punto  ;  and  impure,  or  Braziles, 
rought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ufed  in 


Songo  and  Pinda,  and  in  the  Countries  of 
Anna  Xinga,  beyond  Maffignan ;  and  amon" 
the  Jagos.  ° 

The  Simbos.  of  Loanda  are  alfo  of  two 
forts,  a  finer  and  a  coarfer,  feparated  by 
fifting  ;  the  latter  they  name  Simboi-Sifados, 
the  other  Fonda  and  Bomba :  both  thefe  they 
fend  to  Congo,  and  are  carried  thither  on  the 
heads  of  Blacks  in  facks  made  of  ftraw,  every 
fack  weighing  two  Arrobas,i\i2Ll  is,  fixty  four 
pounds,  ^ 

The  Simhos  of  the  other  coaffs  of  Conga 
are  the  leffer  forts :  all  things  are  bought  in 
Congo  with  thofe  Ihells,  even  gold,  filver, 
and  provifions ;  and  the  ufe  of  coin,  either 
of  gold  or  any  other  metal, is  fuppreffed  and 
forbid  in  ail  Congo,  as  it  is  in  fome  other 
parts  of  Africa. 

They  uleallo  in  Loanda  inffeadof  money 
the  red  Takoel  wood  of  Mayurnba,  and  Pao 
de  Kikongo,  hrQug\\Z  ^vom  Benguella,  and  cut 
into  pieces  about  a  foot  long,  of  a  fet  value, 
which  every  one  knows. 

It  will  feem  ftrange  to  Europeans  to  hear, 
that  the  people  of  Loanda,  Congo,  and 
Angola  fliould  ufe  fiiells,  pieces  of  wood, 
and  bits  of  cloth  inftead  of  money ;  but 
we  read  of  feveral  other  nations,  which  have 
not  valued  gold  and  filver  as  we  do,  or  at 
lead  made  other  things  to  ferve  inftead  of 
coin,  to  buy  and  fell. 

In  Peru,  where  the  greateft  plenty  of  gold 
and  filver  has  been  found,  thofe  metals 
were  never  ufed  as  money  by  the  natives. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  befides  thofe 
here  mention’d,  Ihells  of  other  forts 
current,  as  the  Cauris  and  Bouges  do  at 
Ardra  and  Fida.  In  other  parts,  and  par-^^”^’ 
ticularly  in  M.affa,  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
iron  is  the  coin,  the  fmalleft  pieces  weigh¬ 
ing  about  an  ounce.  At  Melinde  they  have 
little  glafs  balls  brought  them  from  Cam- 
baia.  lnCathay,'Nt2iVt  told, a  fort  of  damp’d 
paper  paffes  for  money.  In  Ethiopia,  and 
other  parts,  cakes  of  fait.  In  Pegu  every 
man  damps  lead  and  copper,  gold  and  filver 
being  look’d  upon  as  merchandize.  In  Ben- 
gala  there  is  no  other  coin,  but  a  fort  of 
Imall  almonds :  as  in  New  Spain  the  coco¬ 
nuts  were  the  current  coin  *,  and  in  feveral 
parrs  of  the  Eajl-Indies,  pepper,  and  coco¬ 
nuts,  iPc. 

The  chiefeft  trade  of  the  Portuguefe  and 
other  Whites  confifts  in  Haves,  carried  thence jiaves. 
to  feveral  ports  in  the  W^ejl- Indies,  to  work 
at  the  fugar-mills,  and  in  the  mines,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  not  being  fufficient  for  that  labour  ; 
and  no  men  can  do  it  fo  well  as  thefe  An¬ 
golans  for  a  time  :  and  thus  it  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  lives  of  thefe  poor  wretches, 
that  we  draw  fuch  vaft  wealth  from  A- 
merica.  It  is  affirm’d,  that  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  of  Portugal,  they  tranf- 

ported  every  year  fifteen  thoufand  flaves 

out 
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out  of  Angola^  into  the  new  world.  And 
the  Portuguefe  ifilJ  tranfport  a  very  great 
number. 

All  thofe  flaves  the  Portuguefe  caufe  to  be 
bought,  by  their  Pomherroes,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  leagues  up  the 
country,  whence  they  bring  them  down  to 
the  fea-coaft ;  have  but  little  food  by  the 
way,  and  lie  on  the  bare  ground  every 
night  in  the  open  air,  without  any  covering, 
which  makes  them  grow  poor  and  fainu. 
But  the  Portuguefe  at  Loanda^^  before  they 
Portu-  are  fhip’d  off,  put  them  into  a  great  houfe 
guefe  which  they  have  built  there  for  that  purpofe, 

'nZef  drink, 

as  alfo  palm-oil  to  refrefh  and  anoint  them- 

lelves  with.  But  if  it  happens  that  there 
are  no  fhips  ready,  or  that  they  have  not 
Haves  enough  to  fend  away,  then  they  ufe 
them  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  to  plant 
or  cut  Mandiocay  but  at  laft  when  they 
put  them  on  board,  they  take  great  care  to 
preferve  them  from  ficknefs,  and  that  they 
may  come  fafe  and  found  to  their  intended 
ports,  they  provide  medicines,  efpecially  le¬ 
mons  and  white  lead  to  ufe  againft  the 
worms and  if  by  chance  any  fall  fick,  they 
feparate  thofe  from  the  reft,  and  lay  them 
alone  to  be  cur’d,  where  they  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  for,  with  warm  diet.  In  the  fhips 
they  have  mats  to  lie  on,  of  which  they 
take  great  ftore  with  them,  efpecially  when 
they  go  over  to  the  IVeft-Indies,  to  give 
every  ten  or  twelve  days  a  frefh  mat.  But 
the  Hollanders  and  other  Europeans  take 
no  fuch  care  in  tranfporting  their  flaves  to 
Atnerica,  but  fliip  them  poor  and  faint, 
without  any  mats,  or  other  neceffaries, 
which  occafions  many  of  them  to  die  at  fea. 

The  Portuguefe  alfo  caufe  the  flaves  they 
fliip  off  to  be  baptiz’d,  it  being  forbid  un¬ 
der  pain  of  excommunication  to  carry  any 
to  Brazil,  that  are  not  chriftened.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  pitiful  to  fee  how  they  croud  thofe 
poor  wretches,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  or  fe- 
ven  hundred  in  a  fliip,  the  men  ftanding  in 
the  hold  ty’d  to  ftakes,  the  women  between 
decks,  and  thofe  that  are  with  child  in  the 
great  cabbin,  and  the  children  in  the 
fteeridge,  which  in  that  hot  climate  occa¬ 
fions  an  intolerable  ftench. 

The  voyage  is  generally  perform’d  in 
thirty  or  thirty-five  days,  the  trade-wind 
carrying  them,  fo  that  they  fail  over  in  a 
line  ;  but  fome  times  they  are  becalm’d, 
and  then  the  pafiage  is  longer. 

The  Portuguefe  deal  for  flaves  at  KamkajU' 
ha,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  Majfingan  and  Em~ 
hakko ;  for  there,  when  the  adjacent  Blacks 
want  any  merchandize,  they  bring  their 
flaves  to  the  Portuguefe  colonies  for  ex¬ 
change. 

The  commodities  which  the  Portuguefe 
and  other  Europeans  carry  thither,  are , 


Cloths  with  red  lifts;  great  ticking  withBARHor. 
long  ftripes,  and  fine  wrought  red  kerfeys, 

Silefia  and  other  fine  Jinnen,  fine  velvet, 
fmall  and  great  gold  and  filler  laces,  broad 
black  bays,  ‘Turkifj  tapiftry  or  carpets, 
white  and  all  forts  of  colour’d  yarn,  blue 
and  black  beads,  ftitching  and  fowino-  fflk, 

Canary  wines,  brandy,  iinfeed-oil,  feamens 
knives,  all  forts  of  Ipices,  white  lugar,  and 
many  other  commodities  and  trifles,  as 
great  fifli-hooks,  pins  a  finger  long,  ordi¬ 
nary  pins,  needles,  and  great  and  fmall 
hawks-bells. 

The  Englijh  compofe  their  cargoes  gene¬ 
rally,  of  brafs  bafons,  Annabajfes,  blue 
bafts,  paper  brawls,  Guinea  ftuffs,  mufkets, 
powder,  Nicanees,  tapfeils,  fcarlet,  paper 
flefia’s,  coral,  bays,  wrought  pewter,  beads, 
Pintadoes,  knives,  fpirits,  &c.  With  an 
affortment  of  thefe  fundry  goods,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  fterl- 
ing,  it  may  be  reafonably  expedted  to  get 
about  three  hundred  flaves  or  more ;  whfch 
bring  them  to  near  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
a  head. 

All  forts  of  haberdafliery,  filks,  linnen 
Ihirts,  hats,  flioes,  lAc.  wrought  pewter 
plates,  diflies,  porringers,  fpoons,  of  each 
a  little  affortment,  are  alfo  very  profitably 
vended  among  the  Portuguefe. 

The  government  of  Loanda,  and  the  reft 
of  Angola,  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  mem.  ' 
is  in  the  governor,  two  Veadores  or  in- 
fpedlors,  one  Ovidor  or  chief  juftice,  for 
matters  criminal,  and  two  other  Judges 
call’d  Juifes,  with  a  fecretary. 

The  king  of  Portugal  has  great  revenues 
from  Angola,  partly  by  the  yearly  tributes 
of  the  Souajfen,  and  partly  by  the  cuftoms 
and  taxes,  fet  upon  exported  and  imported 
goods  and  flaves.  This  latter  revenue  is 
farm’d  at  Eijhon  by  one  or  more,  who  keep 
their  fadlor  at  Loanda,  and  he  has  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  a  fecretary,  two  notaries,  and 
two  Porieiros  or  door-keepers. 

The  Souajfen  governors  of  all  the  itrrko- Subjetlion 
ries  which  the  Portuguefe  hold  in  Angola, 
by  force  of  arms,  are  bound  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute  of  flaves  to  them  yearly,  and  to  do 
them  other  fervices  under  the  title  of  vaffals. 

And  the  Portuguefe  governor  of  Loanda 
farms  the  tributes  of  the  Souajfen  to  fome 
of  their  own  nation,  who  are  not  content 
with  what  was  the  fettled  revenue  of  flaves, 
but  often  take  more  ;  which  makes  the  na¬ 
tives  bear  them  a  mortal  hatred. 

The  Souajfen  are  alfo  bound  to  appoint 
carriers  for  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  travel 
through  the  country,  to  carry  them  from 
one  place  to  another :  for  if  a  Portuguefe  has 
a  mind  to  travel  from  Loanda  to  Majfingan, 
when  he  comes  in  the  evening  to  a  village, 
where  he  intends  to  lodge,  he  fends  to  the 
Sova  to  let  him  know,  he  has  occafion  for 

fo 
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BARBoT.fo  many  of  thofe  carriers,  who  muft  not  fail 
to  provide  them  :  and  this  they  do  every 
evening,  to  have  frefh  men  for  the  next 
day’s  journey. 

Every  diftrid  has  its  refpedive  and 

governors,  he  has  a  certain  number  of  Makottes  or 
counfellors,  who  when  they  apply  to  him 
fall  down  on  their  knees,  clapping  their 
hands,  with  whom  he  confults  ol  all  weigh¬ 
ty  concerns.  Thefe  live  privately, 

in  villages,  inclos’d  with  thick  hedges,  and 
have  only  a  narrow  entrance  ;  and  the  habi¬ 
tations  cannot  properly  be  call’d  houfes, 
but  flight  huts,  made  of  ruflies  and  ftraw, 
after  the  manner  ot  the  country  of  Dongo. 

Every  Sova  has  a  chaplain  in  his  Banza 
or  village,  to  chrirten  children,  and  cele¬ 
brate  mafs. 

Church  go-  The  church-government  in  Loanda  is  in 
vernment.  a  bifliop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  him  of  the 
iflandof^/.  ^ome^  becaufethat  ifland  pleads 
antiquity,  and  claims  the  preference  as  the 
mother-church  in  thole  parts. 

-Ring  of  The  king  of  ov  Dongo refides  a 

Angola.'  little  above  the  city  Majfmgan,  on  a  Ifony 
mountain,  feven  leagues  in  compafs,  in  which 
are  many  rich  paftures,  fields  and  meadows, 
yielding  a  plentiful  provifion  for  all  his  re¬ 
tinue  •,  into  which  there  is  but  one  fingle 
paflTage,  and  that,  according  to  their  me¬ 
thod,  well  fortified  ;  fo  that  he  needs  fear 
no  enemies,  either  from  the  queen  of  Sodefia^s 
fide,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  nor  from  the 
Jagos. 

This  king,  like  him  of  Congo^  keeps  a 
great  many  peacocks,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  royal  family,  and  of  fo  high  efteem, 
that  if  any  one  Ihould  prefume  to  take  but 
a  feather  from  one  of  them,  with  a  defign 
to  keep  it,  he  would  immediately  be  put 
to  death,  or  made  a  flave,  with  all  his  ge¬ 
neration. 

At  prefent  this  prince  acknowledges  no 
kind  of  fubjeflion  to  the  king  of  Congo.,  tho’ 
formerly  the  country,  when  divided  into 
divers  lordfhips,  under  feveral  Souajfens,  be¬ 
long’d  to  that  king.  But  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  fince,  one  of  the  Sovas,  call’d 
Angola,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Portnguefe 
trading  in  his  country,  made  wars  with  the 
others,  and  overcame  them  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  till  he  made  them  all  tributaries,  yet 
left  them  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  their  lordfhips 
or  dominions. 

This  Angola  afterwards  became  king,  and 
ftiled  himfelf  Incue,  from  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  under  his  fubjeftion  j  and 
was  not  inferior  in  power  to  the  king  of 
Congo,  to  whom,  Lynjchoten  fays,  he  fends 
prefen ts,  tho*  he  be  not  his  vaflal. 

After  his  death,  in  1560,  K\s,{oTi  Damhi 
Angola,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Portugueft, 
was  chofen  king,  who  reign’d  till  the  year 
15789  when  he  died,  and  his  youngeft  fon. 


^llonge  Angola,  or  Angolaire,  that  is,  great 
lord,  lucceeded  him. 

He  renew’d  the  ancient  league  with  the 
Portuguefe,  and  Paul  Dias  de  Nevaiz,  their 
governor!  but  afterwards,  without  caufe, 
cut  off  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  on  the  way, 
as  they  were  going  with  merchandize  to  the 
royal  city  :  whereupon  Dias  made  war  upon 
him,  and  took  many  places,  fubjedling  them 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which  ever  fince, 
together  with  others,  from  time  to  time 
fubdued,  have  remain’d  under  them. 

The  arms  the  Angolans  ufe,  are  bows  and  Theirma- 
arrows,  and  javelins,  and  have  learnt 
handle  the  ax  and  cutlaces,  but  are  not 
well  accLiftomed  to  manage  mufkets.  They 
always  fight  a-foot ;  and  their  country  be¬ 
ing  very  populous,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  v/omen,  the  king  can 
eafily  raife  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  but  they  have  no  more  courage 
than  thofe  of  Congo. 

The  king  of  Angola^  who  died  in  the 
year  1640,  left  three  daughters  and  a  ne¬ 
phew.  The  eldelf,  named  Antsa  Xinga,  or 
dinga,  put  in  her  claim  to  the  fuccelTion  of 
the  crown,  as  of  right  ;  but  the  Portuguefe 
favouring  the  nephew’s  pretenfions,  fhewas 
forc’d,  with  many  of  the  grandees  adhering 
to  her  intereft,  to  fly  into  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  keeping  up  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  looking  upon  the  nephew  as  an  ufurper. 

After  many  rencounters  and  battles,  in 
which  fhe  was  worfted  by  the  Portuguefe, 
file  turn’d  her  arms  againft  the  Jagos,  whom 
fhe  routed  in  feveral  fights ;  and  afterwards 
made  peace  with  the  Portuguefe,  who  ufed 
to  get  a  great  number  of  fiaves  from  her 
dominions.  That  princefs  was  of  fo  mafcu-^»  Ama- 
line  a  courage,  that  fhe  made  a  diverfion  ofzonian 
war :  fhe  was  of  a  fierce  barbarous  temper, 
and  liv’d  after  the  manner  of  the  Jagos, 
under  tents  in  the  fields,  having  quitted 
chrillianity,  in  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
had  excluded  her  from  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  Dongo  ;  fhe  gave  herfelf  wholly 
up  to  idolatry,  and  ufed  to  facrifice  human 
vidlims  to  her  idol,  before  flie  would  un¬ 
dertake  any  war:  yet  this  favage  temper 
did  not  exempt  her  from  being  fenfible  to 
love.  She  kept  fifty  or  fixty  young  men 
about  her  court,  whom  fhe  would  have 
drefled  like  women,  and  afllime  their  names, 
whilft  fhe  her  felf  was  apparell’d  like  a 
man,  and  bearing  a  man’s  name,  in  order 
to  command  with  more  authority.  She  was 
very  fortunate  in  all  her  wars,  except  againft 
the  Portuguefe.  In  the  year  1 646,  fhe  ran- 
fack’d  all  the  dwelling-places  in  the  province 
of  Ovando,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  into 
flavery.  The  ^ifames,  a  people  dwelling 
about  Coanfa  river,  paid  her  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute. 

The 
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The  nephew,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had 
fet  upon  the  throne,  being  dead  •,  Angola 
Sodefta^  who  fucceeded  him,  made  them  pte- 
fents  fecredy,  to  have  their  proteftion. 

All  the  Blacks  of  Angola^  till  of  late, 
liv’d  in  paganifm,  ufing  a  dance,  by  them 
call’d  ^'mhoara^  in  which  they  faid  the 
devil  certainly  enter’d  one  of  them  ;  and 
thro’  him  inform’d  them  of  future  and 
paft  events.  Now,  by  the  endeavours  of  the 
Portuguefe  jefuits,  they  are  brought  to  the 
Roman  Calholick  religion.  In  the  year  1584, 
many  thoufands  receiv’d  baptifm  ;  fo  that 
in  1590,  there  were  about  twenty  thoufand 
families  in  chriftians ;  the  fame  year 

fifteen  hundred  more  were  converted  •,  and 
the  Portuguefe  to  this  day  labour  very  much 
in  the  fame  good  work. 

P’he  ifland  0/  L  o  a  n  d  a, 

T  lES  before  the  city  Loanda^  in  eight 
degrees  forty-eight  minutes  Ibuth  lati¬ 
tude  •,  making  a  good  and  convenient  haven 
for  flipping  :  the  whole  about  feven  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  the  broadeft  place  not 
above  half  a  league  over  ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
fail  by,  may  eafily  fee  the  fea  run  between 
it  and  the  main  land. 

Pigafetta  fuppofes  it  to  have  grown  up 
from  the  fettlings  of  fand  and  mud,  thrown 
up  there  in  heaps,  by  the  force  of  the  two 
great  waters  of  Bengo  and  Coanfa  *,  framing 
it  a  plain  ifiand,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  behind  which  the  flips  ride :  the  en¬ 
trance  into  it  is  by  two  narrow  paflages, 
according  to  Merolla^  at  the  extremities  of 
the  flip. 

The  whole  fpot  is  one  level  plain,  but 
very  dry  and  Tandy,  only  in  fome  places 
may  be  feen  a  few  bufies  and  brambles ; 
and  on  the  north  fide,  here  and  there, 
fome  hawthorn  flirubs.  The  land  by  the 
fea-fide  is  fo  fteep,  that  not  above  a  mufket- 
fiot  from  the  fiore  there  is  twenty  feven  or 
twenty  eight  fithom  water ;  and  a  mile 
from  thence  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathom  can 
reach  no  ground. 

On  this  ifland  are  feven  towns  or  villages, 
by  the  inhabitants  call’d  hihar  or  Libata  ; 
the  Portuguefe  call  the  befl;  of  them  Santo 
Efpiritu.  There  are  two  churches  or  cha¬ 
pels,  and  the  Portuguefe  have  divers  gardens 
and  orchards,  wherein  grow  oranges,  lem- 
mons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  excellent  figs, 
bananas,  coco-nuts,  grapes,  and  other  fruit  *, 
but  corn  is  fo  great  a  ftranger  to  it,  that 
they  are  oblig’d  to  fetch  fupplies  from  other 
places. 

It  produces  the  great  tree,  by  the  natives 
call’d  Enfada  \  hyjoiufius  the  Indian  fig-tree, 
by  Linfebot  -n  in  Portuguefe^  Arbor  da  Raiz.^ 
that  is,  the  rooting-tree. 

I:  fpd  gs  up  commonly  with  one  thick 
bo-fy  to  a  great  height,  at  the  top  fliooting 
VoL.  V. 


forth  many  branches,  from  which  hangBARBoT. 
down  feveral  fmall  firings  of  a  golden  co-  V^vx/ 
lour,  which  when  they  once  touch  the 
ground,  take  fafl  root,  fpring  up  again  like 
new  plants,  and  in  a  faort  time,  increafe 
to  a  large  bulk  ;  from  whence,  as  from  the 
firft,  new  firings  hang  down  again,  and 
rAe  root,  flill  fpreading  :  fo  that  fometimes 
one  Angle  tree  will  extend  its  bounds  above 
a  thoufand  paces,  and  feems  like  a  little 
wood  or  thicket. 

The  great  fprouts,  with  fo  many  clofe 
boughs,  entirely  fiut  out  the  fun-beams  5, 
and  the  cavities  within  repeat  an  echo  three 
or  four  times. 

Mofl  of  the  citizens  of  Loanda  have  there 
feveral  little  fuch  verdant  arbors,  where 
they  come  over  to  divert  themfelves,  and 
which,  together  with  the  ever  green  trees 
planted  about,  afford  a  very  agreeable 
profpeft. 

The  leaves  of  the  young  boughs  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  quince-tree,  being  of  a 
vvhitifli  green  and  woolly.  The  fruit  with¬ 
in  and  without  red,  fprings  between  the 
leaves  of  the  young  branches  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fig. 

Very  credible  eye-witnelfes  report,  that 
three  thoufand  men  may  be  fhelter’d  under 
one  of  thefe  trees. 

Within  its  outermofl  or  firfl  bark,  they 
find  fomewhat  like  a  thread  or  yarn,  which 
being,  beaten,  cleanfe'd,  and  drawn  out  at 
length,  the  common  people  make  cloth  of. 

This  tree  grows  alfo  in  Arabia,  and  India, 
where  the  inhabitants,  cutting  away  the 
fmall  boughs,  make  arbors  under  them  for 
coolnefs  and  fhade. 

Merolla  fays,  all  the  drinking  water  ufed 
in  the  city  is  taken  up  in  this  ifland  and  the 
flrangeft  is,  that  it  is  fweeteft  at  the  flood, 
and  fait  or  brackifh  at  the  ebb. 

I'he  iflanders  ufe  canoes  made  of  the 
bodies  of  date-trees  join’d  together,  in  which 
they  fight  at  fea. 

Formerly  the  fagps  dwelt  here,  but  the 
Portuguefe  drove  them  out  in  the  year  i57^‘ 
and  purfued  them  to  Majfmgan  *,  at  the  fame 
time  raifing  a  fort  there  for  their  fecurity. 

In  this  ifland  the  grey-colour’d5m^warc 
taken  up,  which  carried  to  Congo,  and  other 
places,  go  for  current  money  *,  fo  that  this 
place  may  juflly  be  term’d  the  mint  of 
Congo.  For  tho*  other  parts  of  the  coafls 
of  Congo  produce  Simbos,  yet  thofe  of  Lo¬ 
anda  are  the  beft. 

It  is  commonly  the  women  who  gather  or 
filh  thefe  Simbos  out  of  the  fea,  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  they  walk  to  about  the  knees,  or 
their  middle  in  the  water,  with  certain  baf- 
kets,  which  they  fill  with  the  fand,  among 
which  the  Simbos  breed;  and  returning  to 
the  beach,  pick  them  out.  Thefe  fliel Is  are 
of  two  forts,  males  and  females,  and  very 
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Barbot.  fmall  *,  the  females  are  of  the  beft  colour 
and  handfome. 

The  two  "entrances  into  the  port  of  the 
city  Loanda^  form'd,  as  was  faid  before,  by 
this  ifland,  are  on  the  north  and  fouth.  That 
on  the  fouth  call'd  Barra  de  Corimba^  where 
formerly  was  about  five  fathom  water,  is 
now  almoft  choak’d  with  land.  The  For- 
tuguefe  had  formerly  two  batteries  on  this  en¬ 
trance,  but  the  water  has  almoft  wafli’d 
them  away. 

About  two  miles  from  Barra  de  Cormba, 
on  the  continent,  is  a  little  promontory,  in 
Fortuguefe  call’d  Fonta  do  Falmerinho. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fouthward  of  it  is  the 
Sleepers  haven,  and  the  lime-kilns,  where 
the  Fortuguefe  burn  oifter-lhells  to  make 
lime. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  from  Sleepers  haven 
is  the  v'wtr  Coanfa^  where  formerly  the  Dutch 
had  a  fort,  call’d  Moiled  before  fpoken  of 

T o  perfe(ft  this  defcription,  T  have  added 
Plate  30.  a  map  of  the  coaft  of  Angola,  from  the  river 
Bengo  to  the  Coanfa,  with  the  ifland  of  Lo- 
anda,  taken  from  that  made  by  the  king  of 
Fortugars  command,  often  before  men¬ 
tion’d. 

I  have  thereon  given  the  figure  of  the 
mermaid,  in  two  feveral  poftures,  mark’d 
A.  B.  having  before  defcribed  it  from  Me- 
rolla. 

The  fifh  with  a  long  ftiarp  horn,  repre- 
fented  in  the  fame  cut,  at  the  letter  C,  was 
given  me  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  by  one 
Mr.  Gafchot,  an  ingenious  man,  who  had 
made  fome  voyages  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  who 
took  it  from  the  life,  which  was  four  or  five 
foot  long. 

<-  ,  To  return  to  the  charts,  they  fhow  the 

>^o.tn  mgs.  foundings  along  the  coaft  of  the 

Lower  Ethiopia,  from  Rio  das  Arnafias,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  cape  Lope  Gonzales,  as 
follows:  from  that  river  to  cape  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  twelve  fathom  ;  thence  to  Serras  do 
Santo  Spirito  twelve  ;  thence  to  Cabo  Segundo 
eight  and  nine  ;  thence  to  Forto  de  Ma'jom- 
be  twelve  and  ten  ;  thence  to  Angra  do  In¬ 
dio  twelve  and  fifteen  ;  thence  to  Rio  das 


Moutas  eight  h  thence  to  Rio  de  Se  fifteen  ; 
thence  to  the  bay  of  Cahinde  four,  five  and 
fix  ;  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zair  or  Congo 
Teven  •,  from  Barreiros  Brancas  to  Rio  do 
Andrez  eight  to  ten  *,  and  from  thence  to 
Rio  Bengo  eight,  fix  and  eight :  where  end 
the  obfervations  of  the  depths  along  the 
coaft  fouthward. 

The  common  trade-winds  at  the  coaft  of  Traded 
Angola  blow  from  fouth-weft  to  fouth, 
till  about  twelve  degrees  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  the  ifte  of  Lundy,  which  is  the 
common  meridian  of  the  Englijh.  At  fome 
diftance  from  the  Ihore,  they  are  fometimes 
a  point  more  to  the  weftward,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  there  feveral  voyages  fay, 
they  found  them  always  in  the  fame  quarter, 
and  not  fubjedl  to  fhift,  all  the  time  they 
ftaid  at  that  coaft.  The  dry  feafon  there  Seapas, 
has  been  obferv’d  to  be  from  the  latter  end 
of  April  till  September,  tho*  fometimes  in¬ 
termix’d  with  pleafant  jfhowers  of  rain.  I 
cannot  be  fo  precife  as  to  the  wet  feafon. 

The  true  fea- breeze  has  been  commordy  Sea-hreex.e 
obferv’d  there  to  be  from  weft  fouth-weft 
to  weft  by  fouth,  if  the  weather  be  fair,  and 
the  land-breeze  at  eaft  by  north  •,  but  if  a 
tornado  happens,  it  makes  the  winds  fhift  all 
round  thecompafs,  and  at  laft  fettle  at  fouth- 
weft,  which  is  the  true  trade-wind,  as  has 
been  faid. 

Thus  I  have  run  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  Lower  Ethiopia,  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Benguella  TcrAMataman,  both  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  of  Angola,  being  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  trading  coaft;  beyond  which,  is  the  coaft 
of  the  Cafres,  a  moft  brutal  generation, 
where  no  fort  of  commerce  has  ever  been.  • 

I  have  extended  fo  far,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  make  this  the  moft  compleat 
defcription  of  North  and  South  Guinea  of 
any  yet  extant  ;  hoping  it  may  not  only 
ferve  for  the  entertainment  and  inftrudfion 
of  thofe,  who  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
foreign  countries,  without  the  toils  and  ha¬ 
zards  of  long  voyages,  but  prove  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  make  trade  and  the  fea  their  pro- 
"eftion. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

BOOK  11. 


Seafon  to  [nil  for  Guinea. 

Am  of  opinion,  that  the  properefl:  fea- 
fon  to  render  the  Guinea  voyages  moft 
profperous  and  fafe,  is  to  depart  from 
Europe^hoMX.  the  latter  end  of  September, 
to  enjoy  the  longer  the  good  feafon  on  that 
coaft  and  to  have  a  fufficient  time  to  carry 
on  the  trade  there,  fo  as  to  reach  the  Lee¬ 
ward  iflands  of  America  by  the  latter  end  of 
April  following,  which  is  the  time  when 
they  make  the  fugar  there  ;  that  fo  fhips 
may  have  their  full  lading,  and  fail  thence 
for  Europe  again  before  the  feafon  of  hurri¬ 
canes  there  j  and  arrive  here  before  the 
boifterous  weather,  which  ufually  reigns  on 
our  coafts  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
which  the  French  ftile  Coups  de  vents  de  la 
St.  Michel,  or  Michaelmas  ftorms  ;  the  fad 
effeds  whereof  I  fufhciently  felt  in  October 
1681,  aboard  the  Joll'^  man-of-war.  Having 
fail’d  from  Rochel  road  on  the  feventh  of 
OSloher  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  after  we 
had  fight  ot  cape  Ortegal,  in  Galicia,  we  met 
with  fuch  a  violent  ftorm  from  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  variable,  that  we  were  fixteen 
days  tofled  up  and  down  in  the  bay,  the 
fea  running  mountain  high,  and  dreadfully 
breaking  into  our  fhip,  which  fpoil’d  abun¬ 
dance  of  our  provifions,  and  much  dlfabled 
us  in  our  fails  and  rigging.  However,  being 
a  ftrong  fhip,  we  kept  fea  ;  but  our  paflage 
to  Senega  river  lafted  forty  eight  days  : 
whereas,  in  a  former  voyage  begun  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  we  made  our  paffage  in  twenty 
four  days. 

In  this  manner  we  make  ouxGuinea  voyages 
without  much  hazard  or  fatigue  *,  being  in 
a  manner  certain,  to  have  moft  of  the  time 
good  fair  weather,  and  no  confiderable  tem- 
pefts  at  fea  ;  either  at  our  departing  from 
Europe,  during  our  paflage,  or  whilft  we 
carry  on  the  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Nigritia, 


that  is,  at  Senegal,  Gainboa,  and  Guinea  ; 
nor  in  the  voyage  from  thence  to  the  main, 
or  to  the  iflands  of  America,  neither  during 
our  ftay  there:  as  likewife,  in  our  return 
thence  to  Europe,  it  will  probably  free  us, 
in  fome  meafure,  from  the  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther  often  reigning  in  Auguft  about  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  iflands  ;  and  on  the  coafts  of  Britany 
and  PoiSiou  in  October,  if  we  do  not  reach 
land  fome  time  before  Michaelmas. 

Our  courfe  from  'Rochel  to  Guinea,  was^<’«’'/^« 
diredted  for  Q2aptFiniflerre  in  Galicia,  fo  as 
to  have  fight  of  it,  if  poffible  •,  or  twenty 
to  twenty-five  leagues  weft  of  it,  according 
as  the  wind  ferv’d. 

From  that  cape  we  fleer’d  fouth  fouth- 
weft,  diredlly  for  Madera,  if  we  had  occa- 
fion  to  call  there  ;  or  fouth  by  eaft,  to 
Gran  Canaria.  Others  pafs  betwixt  this 
ifland  and  Fuerte  Ventura  *,  others,  after 
having  touch’d  at  Madera,  or  otherwife, 
coming  from  the  northward,  pafs  by  the 
weft  of  Palma,  fom.etimes  in  fight  of  it ; 
and  others  yet  more  wefterly,  as  is  thought 
moft  proper,  or  as  the  wind  ferves.  At  my 
firft  voyage  I  paffed  betwixt  Fuerte  Ventura 
and  Great  Canary  ;  and  at  the  fecond,  be¬ 
twixt  the  former  and  the  main  land  of  Africa ; 
and  thereby  had  the  opportunity  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  profpefts  of  Lancerota,  Graciofa, 

Fuerte  Ventura,  Great  Canary,  Lenerijff  tctA 
Comer  a,  as  in  the  print  here  annex’d,  for  Plate  31: 
the  advantage  or  fatisfa6lion  of  travellers. 

The  other  cut  reprefents  the  two  fmall  Plate  18J 
iflands.  Las  Defiertas,  eaft  fouth-eaft  of 
Madera,  the  town  and  road  of  Funchal,  in 
the  latter  ;  with  the  profpedls  of  Gomera, 
the  pike  of  T meriff,  and  Palma,  drawn  by 
my  nephew  James  Barbot,  in  his  paflage  to 
Congo,  as  mention’d  in  the  firft  book  of 
the  Supplement, 


Of 


^24  Description  of 


Barbot,  0/  M  a  d  e  r  a  and.  PoRTb  Santo. 

'^HE  ifland  Madera^  fo  call’d  by  the 
■■■  Spaniards Madeira  by  the  Portuguefe^ 
and  by  the  ancients  Cerne  Atlantic lies  in 
one  degree  thirty-nine  minutes  longitude  ♦, 
and  thirty-two  degrees  thirty  niiniltes  of 
north-latitude  *,  being  about  twenty  leagues 
in  length,  feven  or  eight  in  breadth,  and 
forty-eight  in  circumference. 

Some  fay  it  was  firft  difcoverM  by  an 
Englijhman.,  call’d  Machani^  anno  13 44* 
But  the  Portuguefe  feem  to  claim  the  difco- 
very  thereof  more  fairly,  under  Joan  Gon' 
zalez  and  1’rijlan  Vaz^  anno  1429. 

The  air  is  far  more  temperate  than  in  the 
Canary  iflands,  and  the  foil  more  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  fugar  and  fruits,  being  much 
better  water’d  by  five  or  fix  little  rivers 
but  is  alike  ftor’d  with  the  fime  forts  of 
cattle,  birds  ;  plants  and  trees,  from  whence 
is  extrafted  Sanguis  Dracoms.^  maftick  and 
other  gums. 

When  firfl;  difcover’d  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1420,  it  was  all  over  cover’d  with  woods, 
and  thence  call’d  Madeira^  and  thofe  being 
fet  on  fire,  continu’d  burning  feven  years;  af¬ 
ter  which,  they  found  the  foil  extraordinary 
fertile,  but  at  prefent  it  is  much  decay’d. 
Funchal  The  chief  town  is  Punch af  an  epifcopal 
tevfn.  fee,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifiiop  of  Llfbon-, 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  as  the  above 
mention’d  cut  reprefents. 

Befides  which,  there  are  two  other  towns, 
Moncerico  and  Santa  Cruce^  with  thirty -fix 
panfhes,  a  college  and  monaftery  of  jefuits, 
five  other  monafleries,  four  hofpitals,  eighty- 
two  hermitages,  and  feveral  fine  feats  and 
caftles  about  the  country.  Funchal  ftands 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  in  a  narrow  long 
form,  defended  by  three  forts  or  caftles. 

This  ifland  is  ten  leagues  weft  from  that 
of  Porto  Santo.,  feven  from  the  two  little 
defart  ifiands,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  weft  from  the  neareft  main  land  of 
Fez  in  Africa. 

The  king  of  Portugal's  Adelantado.,  or  go¬ 
vernor,  generally  refides  at  Funchal.  The 
road  is  very  bad  to  ride  in,  tho’  fhips  may 
do  it  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  town,  becaufe 
the  boifterous  fouth-weft  winds  often  force 
them  from  their  anchors,  and  they  muft 
then  of  neceflity  make  out  to  fea,  to  avoid 
the  two  ifiands  call’d  Defiertas.  All  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  trade  thither,  and  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities  wine,  much 
ufed  throughout  all  the  American  ifiands, 
as  keeping  beft  in  hot  countries  ;  fugar, 
wax,  oranges,  lemmon^,  pomegranates  and 
citrons. 

Porto  Santo  was  difcovcr’d  by  the  fame 
perfons  as  Madera,  and  is  about  eight 
leagues  in  compafs,  having  on  it  fome  vil¬ 
lages  and  haml-ts  •,  being  alfo  fubjcd  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal. 


The  Canary  IJtands. 

EST  of  the  coaft  of  Biledulgerid  in 
Africa,  are  the  ifiands  call’d  Canaries, 
after  the  name  of  the  largeft  of  them, 
thought  to  be  the  fortunate  iflands  of  the 
ancients.  They  have  been  fubjedl  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  fince  the  year  1417,  when 
firft  difcover’d  by  John  de  Betancourt,  a 
French  man,  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
.  C  aft  He,  who  fubdu’d  Fuerte  Ventura  and 
Lanzarote’,  as  others  aftfer  him  did  the  reft, 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1496. 

In  the  days  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile, 
and  Alfonfo  the  fifth  of  Portugal^  each  of 
them  claiming  a  right  to  the  other’s  domi¬ 
nions,  and  alfuming  their  titles,  there  en- 
fu’d  a  bloody  war  betwixt  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe,  till  both  fides  being  fpent, 
a  peace  was  concluded  in  1479  at  Alcobazas, 
on  the  fourth  of  September  *,  by  which  they 
reciprocally  renounc’d  their  pretenfions,  and 
it  was  therein  ftipulated,  that  the  Canary 
iflands  fliould  entirely  belong  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  and  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Guinea  to  that  of  Portugal,  exclufive 
of  the  Caftilians. 

There  are  twelve  ifiands  in  d.11,  but  only^^^,,,^^ 
feven  of  note.  Lanzarote  3.nd  Fuerte  Ven-und  fofi- 
tura  lie  moft  to  the  eaftward ;  then  Gran 
Canaria,  Teneriff,  Gomera,  Hierro  and 
Palma,  thefe  two  laft  the  moft  wefterly. 

They  all  lie  betwixt  the  firft  and  the  fixth 
or  feventh  degrees  of  longitude,  and  be¬ 
twixt  the  twenty-fourth  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  or  the  twenty- 
ninth,  if  we  include  the  two  call’d  Salvages. 

Gran  Canaria,  which  has  communicated  Crao'Ca^, 
its  name  to  the  reft,  is  in  three  degrees naria. 
forty  minutes  longitude,  and  twenty-fix  de¬ 
grees  thirty  minutes  of  latitude,  being  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  leagues  long,  and  about 
forty  in  compafs. 

Teneriff,  by  the  ancients  call’d  Nivaria,'Vtnen^. 
is  in  two  degrees  thirty  minutes  longitude, 
and  twenty-feven  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
about  fixty  leagues  in  compafs :  it  is  famous 
for  the  lofty  mountain  call’d  the  Pike  of 
Teneriff,  rifing  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf 
to  fuch  a  prodigious  height,  that  I  have 
feen  it  plain  at  forty-five  leagues  diftance, 
fliowing,  as  reprefented  in  the  print  here  Plate  31.’ 
annexed. 

Fuerte  Ventura,  in  ancient  geography  Caf-  Fuerte 
peria,  lies  in  five  degrees  thirty  minutes  Ion- Veatura. 
gitude,  and  twenty -fix  degrees  of  latitude; 
being  about  twenty-five  leagues  long  from 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  the  breadth  very 
irregular ;  but  the  circumference  about 
feventy-five  leagues  round  the  coafts,  which 
form  two  bays,  much  like  the  ends  of  the 
Ma  ta  crofs. 

Lanzarote,  formerly  Centuria,  is  in  five  Lanxa- 
degrees  forty-five  minutes  longitude,  and  rote* 
twenty-feven  degrees  latitude ;  about  thitreen 

leagues 
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leagues  long  from  north  to  fouth,  nine  in 
breadth,  and  forty  in  compafs. 

Gomera.  Gomera^  the  Theode  of  the  ancients,  is  in 
the  firft  degree  of  longitude,  and  twenty- 
feventh  of  latitude,  about  twenty-two  leagues 
in  circumference,  having  a  pretty  good 
haven,  and  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  which 
might  probably  be  derived  from  the  Go- 
meres,  a  people  of  Jfrica,  living  on  the 
mountains  of  the  little  Atlas,  according  to 
Marjnol. 

Hierro.  The  ifland  Hierro,  as  the  Spaniards  pH  it, 
tho’  others  more  frequently  Ferro,  m  an¬ 
cient  geography  Pluvialia,  is  betwixt  the 
firft  meridian  and  thirty  minutes  of  longi¬ 
tude,  and  in  twenty-fix  degrees  forty-five 
minutes  latitude  •,  about  ten  leagues  long, 
five  broad,  and  twenty-five  in  compafs:  the 
foil  dry  and  barren  in  iome  parts,  for  want 
of  water,  which  has  given  many  authors  oc- 
cafion  to  tell  a  formal  ftory  of  a  tree  fup- 
plying  all  the  ifland  with  water,  which  is 
fince  known  to  be  a  fable,  and  therefore  not 
worth  mentioning.  This  ifland  is  become 
particularly  famous,  from  the  French^  navi¬ 
gators  placing  their  firft  meridian  in  the 
center  of  it. 

Graciofa.  Graciofa  and  Alegria  have  nothing  in 
eini  Ale-  ^l^em  worth  obferving  but  the  firft  was 
by  the  ancients  call’d  Jnniona  Major  *,  and 
the  latter  Juniona  Minor. 

Palma.  Palma  anciently  Capraria,  lies  in  thirty 
minutes  longitude,  and  twenty-feyen  de¬ 
grees  forty  minutes  latitude,  and  is  feven 
leagues  long,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twenty- 
fix°in  compafs :  in  it  is  the  mountain  of 
goats,  whence  its  former  name  ;  and  which 
ufed  to  caft  out  fire  and  ftones. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  in  general  is  good, 
tho’  hot  *,  and  the  foil  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  excellent  wine, 
tranfported  thence  to  moft  parts  of  Europe  *, 
but  more  particularly  to  Great-Britain. 
There  are  abundance  of  poplar,  fig,  pome¬ 
granate,  citron,  and  orange-trees  :  they  alfo 
yield  fugar  and  dragon’s  blood,  befides 
fome  other  forts  of  gum. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  •,  but 
Ancient  there  are  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  na- 
inhci.  tives,  call’d  Guanches,  a  very  adive  nimble 
bitmts.  people^  living  on  the  mountains,  who  feed 
moftly  on  goats  milk,  being  a  hardy  boH 
people,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  now  civi¬ 
liz’d  by  the  Spaniards  living  among  them. 

The  Spa7tijh  fleets  returning  from  the 
Weji-Indies  often  make  thefe  iflands  their 
place  of  rendezvous.  To  conclude  with  them, 
I  have  obferv’d  that  the  high  fouth  fouth- weft 
wind  fwells  the  ocean’s  waves  very  much  be¬ 
tween  the  Canaries,  but  it  feldom  blows 
there.  From  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of 
the  fireights  to  thefe  iflands,  we  had  always 
good  fport,  catching  doradoes,  lharks,  fly¬ 
ing  fifhes,  fea-dogs,  and  tunny-fifh. 

VoL.  V. 


Voyage  continued.  Bareot. 

O  return  to  our  voyage :  Whether  you 
fail  between  Gran  Canaria  and  Fuerte 
Ventura,  or  between  this  latter  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa,  you  are  to  make  cape  Bo- 
jador,  on  the  coafl:  of  the  Zenegues,  as  the 
Portuguefe  call  them,  or  Zuenziga,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  French  *,  which  province  is  by 
fome  reckoned  a  part  of  Libia  Interior,  ex¬ 
tending  it  to  Cabo  Branco,  or  white  cape :  tho* 
other  authors  place  its  limits  on  the  coaft 
between  cape  Nao  and  cape  Bojador,  and 
at  this  laft  commence  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
lata,  and  thence  to  Senegal-nwtx  extend  that 
of  Genehoa. 

The  ancient  geography  lays  down  a  place  ^indent 
near  cape  Bojador  fomewhat  louth  of  Chi-  namts. 
farus  Fluvius,  giving  the  name  of  Sirangee 
to  the  people  inhabiting  that  maritime  part 
of  Africa,  between  the  faid  river  Chifarus 
and  that  call’d  Salathus,^  falls  into 

the  ocean  oppofite  to  Fuerte  Ventura,  one  of 
the  Canar'j  iflands  above-men  tion’d,  exten¬ 
ding  them  to  the  mountain  Atlas  Major, 
which  feparated  the  ancient  Getuli  from  the 
Autolotce  and  the  Tingitana,  now  Morocco  \ 
and  to  the  fouthwardof  the  Sirangee  places 
the  Maufoli,  extending  to  the  river  Ophidius, 
now  Rio  do  Ouro,  or  the  golden  river. 

We  ufually  fail  along  this  coaft,  at  about 
feven, eight,  or  nine  leagues  diftance,  in  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  and  forty -five  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  fapdy-ground,  mix’d  with  fmall  foul 
ftones ;  but  within  two  leagues  of  the  fliore 
the  depth  is  eight  and  ten  fathom.  The 
wind  generally  varies  from  north  to  eaft,  and 
very  rarely  comes  to  fouth-weft. 

Cape  Bojador  is  fo  called  from  its  running 
far  out  into  the  fea,  which  the  name  imports;  jador. 
and  has  a  bending,  which  makes  a  hollow  or 
fort  of  bay.  The  Portuguefe  formerly  durft 
not  fail  any  thing  near  it,  for  fear  the  tide, 
which  fets  ftrong  there,  fliould  carry  them 
upon  the  breakings  and  Ihoals  that  are  about 
the  cape.  For  many  years  that  nation  would 
not  venture  beyond  cape  Nao,  fearing  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  return  home  ;  and 
therefore  gave  it  that  name,  to  denote  there 
was  no  going  beyond  it :  but  having  at  laft 
furmounted  that  difficulty,  they  ftuck  no 
lefs  at  cape  Bojador.  Giles  Tanez  was  the 
firft  of  that  nation,  who  had  the  courage  to 
pafs  beyond  that  dreadful  cape,  which  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  mount  of  the  fun, 
of  the  ancients  ;  and  by  others,  Ptolemfs 
Arfinarmn.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  town 
Bojador  ;  and  about  eighty  leagues  eaftward, 
up  the  country,  begins  the  famous  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  by  geographers  Atlas  Ma- 
jor,  lying  between  the  provinces  of  BHedul-  Atlas. 
gerid  and  Zuenziga,  and  reaching  with  its 
tops  above  the  clouds  ;  whence  the  heathen 
poets  took  the  fidiorr  of  Atlas''^  bearing  the 

heavens  on  his  flioulders. 
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Barbot.  Cape  Bojador  lies  in  twenty-fix  degrees  of 
north-latitude,  and  three  hundred  fifty- three 
degrees  fifty  minutes  longitude  eaft the 
current  about  it  fets  fouth  fouth-weft  eight 
leagues. 

The  coaft  all  along  frorti  this  cape  to 
Angro.  dos  Ruyvos,  a  large  bay,  about  thirty- 
five  leagues  weft  of  it,  is  very  hilly  and 
mountainous,  but  lowering  as  it  draws  nearer 
to  the  bay,  and  has  no  place  of  any  note  be- 
fides  Penha  Grande^  ten  leagues  fouth  of. 
the  cape. 

Angr a  dos  Ruyvos  is  a  bay  facing  the  weft, 
and  has  but  three  fithom  water  between 
the  two  points,  and  two  within,  and  con- 
lequently  only  capable  of  fmall  ftiips.  Giles 
Ta?iez,  who  difcovered  it  in  the  year  1434, 
gave  it  the  name  becaufe  he  found  there 
abundance  of  the  fifli  the  Portugueje  call 
Ruyvos^  and  the  Englijh  gurnets.  Four  or 
five  leagues  farther  to  the  louthward  lies 
Porto  de  Meden  :  the  fhore  here  is  flat  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  large  bul- 
•ruflies.  On  the  fouth-fide  of  that  bay  ap¬ 
pears  a  fteep  high  point,  which  at  a  dif- 
tance  fhews  like  a  fortrefs. 

Tipes.  along  this  coaft  affords  an  in¬ 

credible  quantity  of  Pargues  and  Sardes^ 
two  forts  of  pretty  large  fifli,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tafte  ;  of  which,  in  two  hours  time  we 
lay  by  in  forty-five  fathom  water,  we 
caught  above  an  hundred  with  lines  and 
hooks,  arnongft  which  were  alfo  fome  fea- 
dogs,  and  another  fort  of  fifli  larger  than 
the  former,  called  by  the  French  captains  *, 
the  figure  whereof^  and  of  the  Pargues  and 

Plate  32, I  drew,  as  reprefented  in  the  print. 
We  took  notice  of  two  forts  of  the  Sardes  ; 
the  captain  is  the  beft  meat  of  them  all,  be¬ 
ing  very  white,  firm  and  favoury  :  the  head 
of  it  is  much  like  that  of  the  French  Ro- 
t/jc^-fifli,  but  not  red,  being  of  a  bright 
brown,  and  ugly  to  look  at.  I  have  had  fome 
account  of  a  fort  of  fifli  much  like  this,  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  IVeji-Indies,  and  in  the 
foLith-fea,  efpecially  about  the  ifland  Juan 
Fernandes,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili  *,  and  is 
call  d  in  thofe  parts  the  Snapper,  being  of 
the  fliape  of  a  gurnet,  but  much  bigger, 
with  a  great  head  and  mouth,  and  large 
gills  and  fins  *,  the  back  of  a  deep  bright 
red,  and  its  belly  of  a  filver  colour  :  the 
fcales  as  large  as  a  fliilling,  and  the  flefli 
very  excellent  to  eat  ;  all  which  qualities 
anfwer  exadlly  to  this  captain-fifli  I  have 
mention  d,and  am  apt  to  believe  it  a  Inapper. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  and 
of  Nladera,  come  hither  with  a  number  of 
ba^rks  and  floops  yearly, to  catch  thefe  fiflies, 
which  they  fait  like  Newfoundland^h3.nk  cod, 
and  make  a  great  trade  thereof  in  their  iflands. 

•  c  another  time  abundance  of 

this  fifli,  before  a  place  calftd  the  Sette  Mon- 
tes,  in  forty  fathom  water,  ftony -ground 


rnixM  with  fmall  fliells:  thefe  forts  of  fifli  j 
like  the  cod,  keep  always  near  the  bottom 
of  the  fea  in  deep  water,  and  require  very 
long  lines  to  reach  them.  We  made  at  firft 
our  baits  of  pieces  of  flefli,  or  of  herrings  5 
and  when  we  had  got  fome  of  them  aboard, 
us’d  them,  as  better  baits  :  the  hooks  muft 
alfo  be  pretty  ftrong.  ’Tis  a  very  diver¬ 
ting,  but  fomewhat  laborious  fport,  becaufe 
of  the  great  depth  of  the  water  it  muft  be 
hail’d  out  from. 

We  had  alfo  almoft  every  day  the  diver- 
fion  of  fifliing  for  doradoes,  fliarks  and  dog- 
fifli.  We  commonly  caught  doradoes  with 
an  harping-iron  darted  at  them,  as  they 
happened  to  fwim  near  the  fliip  almoft  on 
the  furface  of  the  ocean  5  and  for  fliarks, 
we  us’d  a  long  ftout  iron -hook,  the  bait  be¬ 
ing  a  large  piece  of  fait  porkj  of  which  that 
rapacious  creature  Icemed  to  be  very  greedy. 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  a  particular  de- 
fcription  of  either  of  thefe  creatures,  the 
dorado  and  the  fliark,  as  being  now  fo  well 
known,  by  moft  travellers  or  people  of  any 
trading ;  I  fhall  only  in  general  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  dorado  is  the  moft  beautiful 
and  nobleft  fifli  in  the  univerfe,  when  juft 
come  out  of  the  fea.  The  French  failors  call 
it  improperly  the  dolphin :  the  name  of 
dorado  was  given  it  by  the  Spaniards 
Portugueje,  from  the  finepoliflh’dj  enamell’d,/)^. 
tranlparent  gold-colour,  of  its  fcales  about 
the  back;  lo  wonderfully  intermix’d  with 
Alining,  bright,  filver,  and  emerald  green 
fpecks,  which  I  have  endeavour’d  to  paint 
as  near  nature  as  I  was  capable,  in  minia¬ 
ture  and  have  thofe  originally  by  me  ftill. 
The  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  fine  gold  colour, 
and  the  belly  like  filver,  when  in  its  ele¬ 
ment  *,  it  foon  changes  aboard,  as  we  obferve 
the  fame  fudden  alteration  in  the  mackards 
in  Europe.  The  dorado  fcales  in  the  night¬ 
time  look  of  a  fiery  colour,  the  flefli  of  that 
beautiful  fifli  is  very  firm,  white,  and  of 
an  excellent  relifli,  efpecially  broil’d  on 
brifk  wood-coals  cut  in  flices,  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  faked  for  an  hour  or  two. 
There  are  two  forts  of  doradoes,  andof  ek 
ther  male  and  female,  of  very  different  fize 
and  colour :  that  which  I  drew  after  the  life, 
was  a  cock-dorado,  near  five  foot  long  ; 
which,  as  I  was  told  by  old  travellers,  is  the 
longeft  it  grows  to. 

The  doradoes  of  the  feas  differ 

from  thofe  of  the  Afruan,  in  that  their  head 
is  longer  pointed,  whereas  thofe  of  Africa 
are  generally  flat  nofed  and  round  *,  and  for 
that  reafon,  in  fome  refpedl  not  fo  pleafing 
to  the  eye.  This  fifli  is  no  thicker  than  our 
falmon :  the  other  fort  varies  from  this, 
in  that  the  two  extremities  of  its  jaws  ftretch 
a  little  farther  out,  and  that  the  fpecks  in- 
ftead  of  a  fine  deep  emerald-green  are  of  a 
lively  azure,  on  a  gold  ground.  Both  forts 

are 
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are  very  delicious,  and  acceptable  to  travel¬ 
lers,  efpecially  when  not  well  furnifh’d  with 
a  variety  of  frefh  provifions,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  home  voyage,  or  return  from  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Mr.  Cberot, 
a  furgeon  of  Si.  Malo,  in  an  EaJl~India  voy¬ 
age  faw  a  dorado  which  he  affirms  was  full 
eight  foot  long,  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  de¬ 
grees  fouth  in  the  feas  of  Madagafcar. 

I  have  given  fo  large  an  account  of  the 
ffiarks  of  the  Guinean  feas,  in  the  precedent 
defcription,  that  I  refer  to  it. 

We  caught  a  great  quantity,  on  thecoafl; 
of  Zahar  a  ^  of  a  fort  of  fiffi  by  the  French 
called  Chiens  de  Mer^ov  Roujfette  :  they  were 
generally  females,  each  big  with  two  little 
ones  fhutup  in  a  bag,  failen’d  to  the  filh,  by 
a  pretty  long  ligament,  through  which  the 
little  twins  were  nouriffi’d,  by  thelubifance 
Plate  32.  of  their  dam,  as  the  figure  reprefents  it. 
That  bag  was  full  of  a  gloomy  yellow  foft 
matter,  which  I  fuppofe  was  to  keep  and 
nouriffi  them  till  the  time  of  being  call  out 
by  nature. 

Thefe  being  taken  out  of  the  bag,  and 
thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  fea-water,  did 
fwim  as  nimbly  arid  fwiftly,  as  if  they  had 
been  naturally  brought  forth  at  the  proper 
time. 

This  obfervation  may  convince  fome  per- 
fons,  who  believe  that  all  forts  of  fiffi  what¬ 
ever  are  generated  out  of  fpawn,  and 
not  by  aftual  copulation^  as  with  the  quadru- 
pedes  :  for  befides  the  example  of  this  fiffi 
I  now  inftance,  the  whales,  the  north- 
capers  or  grampuffes,  and  porpoifes,  cer¬ 
tainly  procreate  by  adtual  copulation,  and 
bear  and  bring  forth  their  young  as  the 
beafts  do.  The  fkin  of  this  fifli  being  of 
the  nature  of  ffiagreen,  is  ufeful  to  joiners, 
and  other  artificers,  to  poliffi  wood,  iFc, 

Wewerealfo  entertain’d  every  day  during 
our  voyage  along  this  coafl:  of  Zahara.^  with 
the  fight  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  whales, 
grampufles,  porpoifes,  and  flying-fiffi  *, 
which  are  common  in  the  feas  betwixt  the 
equator  and  tropicks,  but  more  efpecially 
infinite  numbers  of  porpoifes. 

One  day  we  had,  for  fome  minutes,  a  large 
Panapana^  or  hammer-fiffi,  fwimming  fo 
flowly  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  and  fo 
very  near  the  ffiip,  that  I  had  time  enough 
Plate  32.  to  draw  its  figure,  as  in  the  print.  It  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  be  near  eight  foot  long ;  and  at 
fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea^  I  faw 
another  like  it,  fwimming  by  our  fiiip’s  fide 
at  a  fmall  diftance.  The  figure  of  the  head 
of  the  Panapana  I  have  drawn  after  that 
which  is  in  Grejham  college  in  London  ;  and 
have  feen  another  at  a  houfe  near  the  lant- 
horn  tower  in  Rochel, 

Tho*  we  fail’d|by  this  coaft  in  November, 
the  weather  w^s  intolerably  hot  and  heavy  ; 
by  day  we  navigated  towards  land,  till  in 


twenty  fathom  water,  and  at  night  out  to  fea,  Barbot- 
to  forty  and  forty-five  fathom,  when  theW^VN^ 
wind  was  at  fouth-weft ;  but  when  north- 
eaft,  we  kept  at  night  nearer  the  land. 

Twenty  four  leagues  beyond  Angra  dos 
Riiyvos  is  the  place,  where  in  1435,  Giles 
Tanez,  above  mention’d,  found  a  multitude 
of  fea-wolves,  or  feals,  many  of  which 
his  men  kill’d,  and  return’d  home  with  their 
fkins  ;  and  that  was  the  greateft  profit  they 
made  of  their  voyage,  thofe  being  then 
look’d  upon  as  a  rarity.  In  1440,  An¬ 
tony  Gonzales  fail’d  to  that  fame  place,  to 
load  his  ffiip  with  thofe  flcins.  He  landed 
there,  kill’d  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
a  few.  This  place  is  near  Rio  do  Ouro,  or 
the  golden  river. 

Angra  dos  Cavallos  is  a  bay  feven  leagues  Angra  dos 
fouth  of  Sette  Montes  *,  in  it  is  ten  fathom  Cavallos. 
water,  and  without  it,  four  leagues  orf,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty  and  twenty  five,  red  fand  mix’d 
with  little  white  tranfparent  ftones.  The 
Portuguefe  call’d  it  by  the  above  name,  fig- 
nifying  bay  of  horfes,  becaufe  when  they  dif- 
cover’d,it  they  found  nothing  there  buthorfes. 

Some  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  theOtagedo* 
bay,  the  coaft  is  hilly,  and  call’d  Olagedo, 
that  is,  the  rocky  place,  becaufe  all  fac’d 
with  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  next  the  ffiore. 

We  founded  in  twenty  fathom  water,  and 
found  rough  pebbles,  and  ftony  ground. 

•  RiodoOuro. 

Ixteen  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Angra 
dos  Cavallos,  the  great  river  call’d  Rio  do 
Ouroi  falls  into  the  fea,  a  fmall  matter  to  the 
northward  of  the  tropick  of  Cancer  \  the 
mouth  of  it  lying  in  fuch  manner,  that  tho’ 
wide,  it  is  not  feen  till  got  to  the  fouthward 
of  its  weftern  point,  call’d  cape  Olaredo, 
lying  in  twenty  three  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude.  About  four  leagues  di- 
ftance  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  eaft 
and  Weft,  we  founded  in  twenty-fix  fathom, 
large  fand,  mix’d  with  ffiells. 

About  this  latitude,  juft  in  paffing  the 
tropick  of  Cancer,  is  obferv’d  an  ancient 
cuftom,  common  to  all  European  failors  *, 
which  is,  that  thofe  who  have  never  been 
under  the  tropicki  are  oblig’d  to  give  the 
ffiip’s  crew  a  piece  of  money,  or  fomething 
to  drink,  from  which  no  man  is  excufed. 

If  any  man  happens  to  be  fo  great  a  mifer  Dncking, 
as  to  refufe  paying  of  this  duty,  the  failors, 
drefted  like  officers,  carry  him  bound  before 
a  tribunal,  on  which  a  feaman  is  feated  in 
a  long  robe,  reprefenting  a  judge,  who  ex¬ 
amines  him,  hears  what  he  has  to  fay  for 
himfelfj  and  then  pronounces  fentence ; 
which  is,  that  he  be  three  times  duck’d  in 
the  fea,  after  this  manner  :  The  perfon  con¬ 
demned  is  tied  faft  with-a  rope,  and  the  other 
end  of  it  run  through  a  pully  at  the  yard¬ 
arm,  by  which  he  is  hoifted  up,  and  then 
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BARBOT.let  run  amain  three  times  under  water.  It  is 
feldom  that  fome  one  fails  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  this  diverfion.  The  fame  is  pradtifed 
with  the  utmoft  rigor  in  pafling  the  line. 
Mouth  of  mouth  of  Rio  do  Ouro  is  three  leagues 

Rio  do  broad,  moftly  choak’d  up  with  a  bank  of 
Ouro.  fand  two  leagues  broad,  and  running  along 
from  the  wefterly  point  to  fouth-eaft  almoft 
three  leagues,  towards  the  eaftern  lliore  of 
the  river,  leaving  only  a  channel  about  ,a 
mufket-fliot  wide,  and  eighteen  fathom  deep, 
between  the  main  land  and  the  point  of  the 
fand.  This  bank  at  high  flood  has  but  two 
fathom  and  a  half  water.  Within  the  river 
there  is  twelve  fathom,  near  the  fouth-wefl: 
point  of  a  long  ifland,  lying  near  the  wef- 
tern  fliore-,  which  is  a  peninfula,  reaching 
within  five  or  fix  leagues  of  Sette  Montes^  the 
river  keeping  a  broad  channel  for  near 
thirty  leagues  up  fouth-wefl  and  north-eaft  *, 
and  thus  with  the  fea  forming  the  laid  pen¬ 
infula  of  the  coaft  of  Angra  dos  Cavallos 
and  Otagedo. 

The  ifland  above  mention’d  is  four  leagues 
long,  and  one  in  breadth.  Two  leagues 
above  the  ifland  is  the  anchoring-place,  in 
twenty  fathom  water.  The  channel  of 
the  river  narrows  gradually  farther  up  the 
country. 

Ancient  ancient  geography  is  call’d 

name.  Ophiodus  Fluvius^  and  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  Rhabii. 

Antony  Gonfalez,  above  fpoke  of,  returning 
in  1442,  to  the  place  where  he  had  two 
years  before  taken  away  fome  of  the  natives, 
which  was  near  this  river  do  Ouro,  or  of 
gold,  exchang’d  thefe  perfons  for  fome 
^irft  Afri-  flaves,  and  a  parcel  of  gold-dufl  of 

can  gold.  Fibar,  which  was  the  firfl;  gold  ever  carried 
from  that  part  of  Africa  into  Portugal.  He 
therefore  believing,  that  either  the  country, 
or  the  river  which  runs  through  it,  afforded 
much  gold,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  gold- 
river;  which  encourag’d  iht  Portuguefe  to 
proceed  farther,  in  fearch  of  this  metal. 

Be  fart  From  cape  Bojador  to  Rio  do  Ouro,  we 

tomtry.  ohfei  v’d  the  coalt  in  many  places  to  be  all 
high  cliffs,  fome  grey,  others  whitifh,  and 
the  country,  as  far  as  we  could  difcern  from 
our  top-mafl:  heads,  barren,  dry,  fcorch’d, 
and  red  fandy  ground,  overgrown  with 
Ihrubs  and  reeds,  but  could  neither  fee  men, 
houfes,  nor  beafts,  in  all  that  tradl  of  land. 

Some  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
gold-river,  are  the  ports  of  Medaos  and 
Praya,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  reafonable 
large  bay,  with  a  bar  before  it,  where  the 
(hips,  defigned  for  the  filhery,  generally 
anchor.  Mofl:  of  our  modern  geographers 
make  the  coaft  of  Nigritia  to  commence  at 
Rio  do  Ouro. 

A  very  modern  author  names  the  land 
from  Rio  do  Ouro  northward  towards  cape 
Bojador  ,the  country  Q>{L.udaya  or  tdcMtljtdayos, 
faid  to  contain  fourfcore  thoufand  fighting 


men,  bordering  to  the  fouthward  on  the 
Dullim  and  Deveches  Arabs,  eaftward  on  the 
Uled  Arramena  Arabs  ;  the  Dervis  Arabs 
northwards,  and  the  Barbas  Arabs  towards 
the  north-eaft. 

Angra  de  Gonzalo  de  Cintra,  a  large  bay  Zanhaga  1 
fo  call’d  from  its  firft  difcoverer,  in  I 

year  1445,  lies  about  fifteen  leagues  fouth- 
wefl;  by  fouth  from  Rio  do  Ouro.  In  former 
ages  the  French  ufed  to  refort  thither  to  buy 
gold  of  the  native  Arabs.  The  anchoring 
in  the  midft  of  the  bay  is  in  feven  or  eight 
fathom.  The  coaft  from  Rio  do  Ouro  to  it 
is  all  hills,  cover’d  with  coarfe  fand  ;  the 
depth  all  along,  at  about  a  league  from  the 
land,  is  eighteen  fathom.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Zanhaga. 

We  had  once  good  fport  at  catching  of 
Pargues  and  Sardes,  forts  of  fifli  before 
fpoken  of,  without  this  bay,  in  thirty  fa¬ 
thom  water  ;  the  bottom  a  muddy  fand, 
which  is  the  right  ground  for  that  fort  of 
fifh. 

From  this  bay  of  Gonzalo  de  Cintra,  to 
Cabo  das  Barbas,  in  the  province  of  Gualata, 
and  in  twenty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  the  coaft  is  very  high, 
and  therefore  by  the  Portuguefe  aWdi  Ferra 
aha,  forming  at  the  cape  the  bay  of  St.  Cy¬ 
prian,  by  fome  call’d  Angra  do  Cavalleiro,  or 
the  knight’s  bay,  being  eighteen  leagues 
fouth- weft  by  fouth  of  Angra  de  Gonzalo.  In 
ancient  geography  it  is  call’d  Nuius  Fluvius, 
which  fuppofes  a  river  to  fall  into  the  bay  ; 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  about 
the  bay,  were  named  Macoces,  as  far  as  the 
river  of  St.  John  to  the  fouthward. 

Clofe  by  the  bay  of  St.  Cyprian  the  coaft  Cape  das  - 
winds  about  to  north-weft  for  near  three 
leagues,  forming  the  cape  das  Barbas  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  being  a  low  table-head,  and 
the  land  from  it  to  cape  Carvoeh'o  much  the 
fame.  About  fix  leagues  from  the  cape 
there  is  forty-five  fathom  water,  grey  fand. 

The  coaft  there  turns  flat  to  fouth  fouth-wefl: 
for  eighteen  leagues  to  cape  Carvoeiro,  front¬ 
ed  all  the  way  by  a  long  bank  of  fand,  com¬ 
mencing  at  cape  das  Barbas,  and  growing 
larger  and  larger,  till  it  comes  to  cape  Car¬ 
voeiro,  where  it  extends  almoft  fix  leagues  out 
to  fea  in  breadth,  and  fo  continues  along  the 
coaft  to  the  weft  of  cape  Branco,  fifteen 
leagues  diftant,  diredlly  fouth  from  the 
former.  The  Portuguefe  fay  this  great  bank 
is  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Cape  Carvoeiro  IS  in  twenty-one  degrees Car- 
forty  two  minutes  of  north  latitude.  About  voeiro. 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of 
it,  we  find  forty-five  fathom  water,  unfound 
ground  of  pebbles  and  ftones. 

I  have  annex’d  an  exacft  draught  of  the  Plate  31. 
profpe(fl:  of  the  coaft  of  Gualata,  from  cape  das 
Barbas  to  capeC^zrw<?/><7,that  coaft  ftretching 
from  north-eaft  by  north,  to  fouth-weft  by 
fouth.  At  about  the  middle  of  that  diftance 
'  lies 
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lies  a  long  narrow  ifland,  call’d  Pedro  da 
Galla,  which  looks  fwarthy  at  a  diftance, 
and  cannot  well  be  approach’d  nearer  than 
two  leagues,  becaufe  of  the  great  bank 
above  mentioned,  which  lies  out  at  fea  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Two  leagues  north  north-eaft  from  cape 
Carvoeiro,  is  a  hill  call’d  the  little  mount 
of  Sanfania  and  to  the  fouthward  of  that 
cape  are  feveral  little  rocks  out  at  fea, 
Handing  in  a  ring,  call’d  Sette  Pedras^  or 
the  fcven  rocks :  and  as  far  again  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward,  is  the  ifland  Lohos,  or  of  wolves,  as 
near  to  cape  Branco.  Some  leagues  up  the 
inland  is  the  great  hill,  call’d  Monte  de 
Areia.,  or  the  fand  mountain. 

Cape  Branco. 

Etween  the  road  that  lies  weft  from  cape 
Branco.,  fo  named  from  a  white  findy 
point,  fhooting  out  into  the  fea  to  the  op- 
pofite  ftiore,  the  depth  is  from  twelve  to 
ten,  nine  and  eight  fathom,  to  the  point  of 
the  faid  cape.  Some  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
ward  is  a  rock  above  water.  The  cape  is  in 
twenty  degrees  three  minutes  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  i  the  current  fouth-weft  by  fouth  four 
leagues.  Ancient  geographers  call’d  it  Sol- 
•ventla  extrema. 

Plgrejfon  from  the  dire^  courfe. 

Shall  here  interrupt  the  courfe  of  naviga¬ 
tion  from  cape  Branco  to  Senega-nwtv,  as 
ufually  praftifed,  fteering  from  this  cape 
weft  of  the  great  bank  Secca  da  Gracia ;  that 
I  may  give  fome  account  of  the  coafts  of 
Arguhn  and  Anterote.,  to  compleat  the  de- 
fcription  of  this  country,  tho’  now  very 
little  frequented  by  Europeans,  fince  the  de- 
molifhing  of  the  caftle  of  Arguim  in  1678. 
It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  coafting  trade 
to  Arguim  will  be  more  conveniently  carried 
on  in  fmall  fhips  than  tall  ones,  becaufe  of 
the  fhaliownefs  of  the  water  on  that  coaft. 

Q-ecpzBranco,  or  white  cape,  wasfirftdif- 
ddopNunho  frijian,  Antony  Gonfalez, 

in  the  year  1440.  From  this  cape  the  land 
turns  away  fhort  to  eaft,  forming  a  bay 
clofe  by  it,  which  faces  the  fouth,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  nine  and  ten  fathom  water.  From 
that  bay  the  land  , bends  to  the  north-eaft 
five  leagues,  and  then  again  on  a  fudden 
turns  to  fouth  fouth-eaft  four  leagues,  form- 
St  AnneV  ^  bay,  call’d  Jngra  de  Santa  Anna, 
buy.  the  bottom  whereof  is  call’d  Culata,  where 
is  good  anchoring  at  two  places,  in  four,  five 
and  fix  fathom,  as  is  another  near  the  cape’s 
bay,  in  three  and  four  fathom  ;  and  in  the 
channel  to  it  from  cape  Branco  feven,  eight 
and  ten  fathom  *,  rather  keeping  along  the 
ftiore  of  the  cape  than  the  oppofite  point 
of  the  great  fand-bank,  call’d  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  as  has  been  faid,  Secca  da  Gracia, 
and  by  the  French  Banc  d* EJiein,  which 
VoL.  V. 


runs  twenty  fix  leagues  from  north-weft  to 
fouth-eaft,  being  almoft  oval ;  and  there, 
as  well  as  at  another  little  round  banka  few 
leagues  eaft  fouth-eaft  of  it,  over  againft 
St.  John's  river,  in  the  kingdom  of  Genehoa, 
the  Moors  carry  on  their  fifhery.  The  north 
point  of  the  bank  is  about  a  league  and  a 
halfdiftant  from  cape  Branco,  leaving  a  con¬ 
venient  channel,  which  leads  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  coaft  of  Arguim.  The  variation  at  cape 
Branco  is  four  degrees  eaft. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  St.  Anne's  bay  ipmtU. 
are  two  fmall  iftands,  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  coaft  •,  the  moft  northerly  call’d 
Ilha  da  Pedra,  the  other  Ilha  Branca,  or 
white  ifland,  from  its  white  fandy  beach. 

Eaft  fouth-eaft  of  them  is  good  anchoring  , 
in  five  fathom  water,  the  place  therefore 
CdW'dSurgidouro,  that  is,  the  anchoring-place. 
Beyond  this  again  is  another  ifland,  call’d 
Ilha  dosCouros,  or  leather-ifland,  fomewhat 
to  the  weft  ward  of  Rio  Para  Bateis.  When 
CdL^t  Branco  bears  fouth-eaft  by  fouth,  dif- 
tant  eight  leagues,  there  appears  at  fouth- 
eaft,  about  five  leagues  off,  a  fteep  white 
ftiore,  ftretching  ftrait  along,  and  before  it 
thirty-five  fathom,  grey  ground. 

From  the  weft  point  of  the  river  Para 
Bateis  to  Ponta  Bateis,  being  the  weftern 
head  of  the  bay  of  Arguim,  the  land  tends 
weft  north-weft  and  eaft  fouth-eaft  about 
five  leagues. 

The  tide  about  cape  Branco  runs  along  the 
above-mention’d  coafts  to  the  bay  of  Arguim, 
and  tlie  channel  betwixt  that  ftiore  and  the 
oppofite  foutherly  banks  has  nine,  ten, 
feven,  five,  fix,  five,  feven,  fix,  four,  three, 
and  three  and  a  half  fathom  water  ;  as  far  as 
Ilha  Branca,’xVid  thence  to  Penta  Bateis,  three 
and  three  and  a  half  at  moft,  wiih  good  an¬ 
chorage  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ilha  das  Garzas, 
or  the  ifland  of  herons,  lying  in  the  midft 
of  the  opening  of  the  bay  of  Arguim. 

Arguim  hay  and  {[lands. 

T  was  difeover’d  in  the  year  1 440,  by  the  slaves 
above  mention’d  frijlanVaz,  and 
n'^  Gonfalez,  together  with  the  iftands 
Garzas  skhdsAdeget.  In  1444,  a  fmall  com¬ 
pany  was  erefted  in  Portugal,  paying  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  prince,  to  trade  to 
thofe  parts  newly  difeover’d  ;  who  fent  fix 
caravels  to  the  ifles  of  Arguim,  which  took 
there  two  hundred  flaves,  that  turn’d  to 
good  profit  in  Portugal. 

The  bay  is  two  leagues  wide,  and  thett  jpands . 
in  depth  to  the  northward,  there  being  three 
other  little  iftands,  north  of  that  das  Garzas, 
which  all  bear  the  fame  name  of  ifles  of  he¬ 
rons,  from  the  great  number  of  thofe  birds 
breeding  there.  Thefe  and  the  abovenien- 
tion’d  iftands,  between  the  bay  of  St.  Anne 
and  that  of  Arguim,  being  feven  in  number, 
two  whereof  call’d  Nar  and  Eider,  have  not 

6  T  been 
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Bar  EOT.  been  yet  fpoken  of,  now  commonly  go  un- 
der  the  general  name  of  ifles  of  Argiim, 
They  were  formerly  long  polTelTed  by  the 
Portuguefi^  who  to  fecure  their  trade,  and 
keep  them  in  fubjeftion,  in  the  year  1441, 
by  order  of  their  king  Alfonfo  the  fifth, 
built  a  done  fort  on  the  chiefeft  of  them, 
on  a  commanding  point,  and  about  four 
hundred  twenty-five  foot  in  compafs,  with 
all  necefTary  accommodation  •,  but  the  Dutch 
Dutch  with  three  fhips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  their 

^  and  the  afliftance  of 
guefe  fort.  prime  Moors.^  drove  them  out' 

of  it  in  the  year  1633. 

The  Dutch  being  mafters  of  the  fort, 
added  new  works  to  it  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
kept  It  till  the  year  1678,  when  the  French 
The  Senega  company  took  it  from  them,  with 
French  only  One  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in  three 
'them  having  carry’d  off  a  confiierable 

booty  of  ^cxm-Arabick.,  Haves  and  other 
goods,  laid  it  level  with  the  ground,  to 
oblige  the  Moors  of  the  adjacent  parts,  to 
repair  witli  their  gum,  flaves  and  oftrich 
feathers,  the  principal  commodities  of  that 
country,  to  their  fadtory  at  ;  where¬ 
as  they  ufed  to  fell  them  to  the  Dutch  at 
Arguim^  which  was  a  prejudice  to  the  French. 
The  natives  and  Arabs  have  fo  far  complyM 
in  that  point,  that  the  fadlory  at  Senega^ 
ever  fince  gets  two  hundred  tons  of guh-A- 
rabick,  and  would  have  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  were  it  not  that  the  Dutch  FAefiAndia 
company  fends  every  year  a  fhip  to  the 
coaft  of  Arguhn  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
particularly  to  the  bay  of  Penha^  a  port  a- 
bout  forty-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Senega,  of  which  more  hereafter,  to  barter 
with  the  Moors  for  gum  Arabick,  and  by 
that  means  lefTens  the  trade  of  the  French. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  Brandenburgh  A- 
Branden-  frican  company  fettled  a  fadtory  at  Ar- 
burghers  confentofthe  Cabocehos  oc  chiefs 

guim.  of  the  country,  leeing  the  French  had  blown 
up  the  fort  above  mention’d,  and  carry’d 
away  with  them  the  cannon,  ammunition, 
merchandize,  and  all  other  things  they 
found  therein  *,  infomuch  that  they  left  nei¬ 
ther  lodge  nor  houfe  or  cabbin,  nor  any 
body  whatever  belonging  to  France.  The 
Brandenburghers  taking  it  for  a  total  aban¬ 
doning  of  the  fort,  rebuilt  it  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  garilbned  it,  to  fecure  their  own 
people  and  trade.  The  French  Senega  com¬ 
pany,^  finding  their  Arabick  trade 

leffen’d  by  this  new  fettlement,  pleaded  a 
property  thereof  at  the  French  court,  as  be¬ 
ing  their  conqueft  and  within  the  bounds  of 
their  conceflions  ;  and  did  fo  much  infift 
upon  their  fuppofed  right,  that  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  conferences  for  peace, 
at  Ryfwick  in  1697,  prelented  a  memorial 
to  the  mediators  on  that  head  j  which  was 
fo  fully  anfwer’d  by  another  memorial  from 


Meff.  Schmettau  and  Danckelman^  embafla- 
dors  of  his  late  eledloral  highnefs  of  Bran¬ 
denburgh  at  the  Hague,  that  it  was  found, 
the  French  had  forfeited  their  right  to  the 
country^  and  fort  of  Arguim,  by  their  for- 
faking  it  totally  and  entirely,  as  is  above 
obferv’d  ;  and  the  property  thereof  devolv’d 
to  the  Brandenburghers,  by  rebuilding  it  fo 
many  years  after.  Thus  they  poffefs  it  quiet¬ 
ly  to  this  prefent  time,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  account  is  inferred 
in  the  book  publifh’d  of  the  conferences 
for  peace,  d.t  Ryfwick  2inc\o  1697. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  hear,  whether 
the  Hollanders,  fince  this  pofleffion  taken  at 
Arguim,  and  the  French,  do  ftill  trade  there 
for  gums,  iAc. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Portuguefe  fort  at 
Argmm  was  in  former  ages  poffefled  by  a 
Moorijlo  nation,  call’d  Schek  Arabs,  who 
drove  a  trade  there  and  apply’d  themfelves 
to  fi filing and  that  the  French  in  thole 
days  ufed  to  fend  fome  fiiips  thither,  in 
January  and  February,  to  catch  fiiarks,  on 
the  coaft  betwixt  Arguim  and  St.  John\  ri- 
ver,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  which  they  dry’d  in  the  fun  afiiore, 
and  boiled  the  livers  frefii,  to  extradl  lamp- 
oil,  whereot  they  carry’d  home  confidera- 
ble  quantities. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  ifiands, 
and  the  Portuguefe,  ftill  repair  thither  tofifii, 
as  they  do  along  the  coafts  of  Zenegues, 
Zanhaga,  Gualata,  and  on  the  bank  Secca 
da  Gracia,  which  laft  is  the  chief  ftation. 

They  take  P argues  and  Sardes,  which  they 
cure  and  ufe  at  home  inftead  of  other  falt- 
fifii. 

The  Portuguefe  trade  confifted  in  wooI-Portu- 
len  and  linnen  cloth,  wrought  filver,  coarfegueie 
tapiftry,  and  moft  of  all  in  corn,  which 
yielded  a  confiderable  profit,  with  the  wan- 
Qting  wild  Arabs  and  Moors  ;  bartering  for 
fiaves,  gold,  oftrich  feathers,  and  Barbary 
horfes,  for  one  of  which  they  had  twelve 
or  fifteen  fiaves  in  Nigritia. 

On  the  eaft  point  of  the  bay  of  Arguim  is 
a  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  the  Moors,  when 
they  difeover  a  fail  ftanding  in,  ufe  to 
make  a  fire,  as  a  fignal  to  defire  the  failors 
to  ftay  and  trade  with  them. 

At  the  fouth  part  of  the  great  ifie  of  Ar-  , 
guim,  is  a  fait  pond,  which  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  fait,  but  mix’d  with  much  fand. 

The  country  about  the  ifiands  is  low  and 
barren.  The  natives  have  fo  little  fuel,  that 
the  Portuguefe  garrifon  formerly  was  oblig’d 
to  fetch  it  from  fix  leagues  diftance  up  the 
inland,  to  the  fouthward. 

The  fiaves  the  French  took  from  the  Dutch, 
in  the  caftle  of  Arguim,  being  there  put  a-  . 
board  a  fmall  fhip,  to  the  number  of 
hundred  and  twenty,  all  lufty  people  of  both 
fexes,  for  Santo  Domingo  va  America,  having 
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privately  provided  themfelves  with  pieces  of 
iron,  and  fuch  ocher  weapons  as  they  could, 
on  a  ludden  afiTaulted  the  few  Fretich  there 
were  aboard,  whilft  fome  of  them  were 
adeep  •,  but  not  being  able  to  force  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  fome  others,  who  had  fhut  them¬ 
felves  up  in  the  forecaftle  and  great  cabbin, 
whence  they  made  a  terrible  fire  on  them 
with  their  mufkecs  •,  and  feeing  feveral  of 
their  companions  kill’d,  forty  of  the  moll 
obftinate  of  them,  men  and  women,  leap’d 
into  the  fea  together,  where  turning  on  their 
backs,  they  call’d  to  the  French  to  obferve 
them,  and  holding  their  mouths  quite  open, 
fwallow’d  down  the  fea-water,  without 
moving  arms  or  legs,  till  they  were  drown’d, 
to  fliow  their  intrepidity  and  little  concern 
for  death. 

Arguim,^  Arguim  is  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  in  the  coun- 
iingdom.  [fy  of  Gualata^  by  many  call’d  Anterote  \ 
which  name  is  alfo  fometimes  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  feven  idands  above  mention’d. 

Fhe  river  of  St.  John, 

H  E  coaft  from  the  bay  of  Arguim  to  Rio 
de  San  Joao,  or  St.  JohrC'e,  river,  runs 
north  and  fouth)  twenty  leagues  indifferent 
high  ;  only  five  leagues  from  Arguim  may 
be  fcen  at  a  great  diftance  the  high  mount 
Medaon^  oppodte  to  which  wedward,  about 
two  leagues  diftant,  lies  llha  de  Sarpo^  a 
fmall  idand.  The  channel  along  the  fhore 
from  Arguim  to  it,  is  three  fathom  deep  near 
the  land  ;  and  from  the  above  idand,  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  fand-bank  commencing  three 
leagues  to  the  fouthward,  and  advancing  in  a 
femi-oval  figure,  above  four  leagues  to  the 
weftward,  and  near  to  the  idand  Branquinha, 
in  nineteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  the  depth  is  four,  fix,  five,  four, 
three,  and  two  fathom,  coafling  the  bank, 
which  leaves  a  paffage  of  two  and  three  fa¬ 
thom  water  between  it  felf  and  the  idand 
Branquinha:  but  the  other  channel,  weft  of 
this  idand,  is  five,  four,  and  three  fathom 
deep.  The  bank  fhows  itfelf  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  and  dretches  from  the  lafl  mention’d 
idand  fouth-eaft,  to  a  hill  call’d  Medaon 
grande  do  Figre,  lying  a  league  or  more  to 
the  northward  of  St.  John*s,  river.  The 
fpace  of  ground  betwixt  the  faid  river  and 
the  mount  is  all  falc-pits.  The  channel  from 
Branquinha  to  the  river,  coading  the  fkirts 
of  the  bank,  has  three,  and  two  and  a  half 
fathom  water. 

St.  JohF^  river,  in  ancient  geography, 
is  call’d  Maffa  Fluvius^  and  the  people  from 
it  to  Senega-dw^x^  Mandori  Nigritce.  At  the 
mouth  of  it,  which  is  two  leagues  wide,  is 
^arboHr  good  harbour  Fofia,  and  in  the  midd  of 
it  is  an  oval  idand  •,  about  which  there  is 
two  fathom  water.  On  the  fouth  point  of 
this  river  the  natives  have  a  large  falt-pit, 
extending  eadward  to  Porto  San  Joao, 


The  famous  town  of  Hoden^  of  which  more  Barbot. 
hereafter,  lies  on  the  north-fide  of  St.  Johnh 
river,  five  or  dx  days  journey  to  the  eadward. 

The  people  of  Senega  fay,  they  pafs  from 
their  river  into  that  of  St.  John^  through  the 
other  call’d  dos  Maringoins,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Senega.  As  a  proof  thereof,  they  al¬ 
ledge,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  dos  Ada- 
ringoins  are  fomewhat  bracki fli,  which  they 
pretend  proceeds  from  their  mixing  with 
thofe  of  St.  JohAs  river  in  the  north,  tho* 
feventy  leagues  from  the  fea :  and  the  more 
to  enforce  it,  they  affirm  there  is  no  other 
river  between  the  Senega  and  that  of  St. 

John. 

Rio  dos  Maringoim  rifes  not  fir  from  it,  Marin- 
and  runs  thence  acrofs  the  country  of 
nehoa.,  from  north  to  fouth,  with  many 
windings,  into  Senega  river.  There  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  towns  and  villages  on  both  ddes  of 
it,  among  which  the  mod  remarkable  are 
Samha^  Lamech,  and  Ringuilion  *,  near  its 
head  and  to  the  fouthward  Tonde  Jehe,  Te~ 
he^  Goleren-i  JValalde.^  Porrie^  Patefau,  Kil- 
len-,  Sapaterre^  Kockoy  and  Genehoa, 

Beyond  the  falt-pits  of  St.  John  is  a  bay, 
fouth  of  which  are  four  fmall  hills  on  the 
coad,  call’d  Medaos  de  Santa  Anna.,  a  league 
or  better  to  the  northward  of  a  place,  call’d 
Porto  de  Framengo.^  or  the  Flemings  port  ; 
which  is  a  bay  of  good  anchoring,  in  four 
and  five  fathom  water,  feven  leagues  fouth 
of  St.  John'^s  river.  About  two  leagues 
wedward,  out  at  fea,  lies  an  oval  bank  of 
fand,  on  which  the  fea  breaks  ;  and  without 
it  wedward,  there  is  five  and  fix  fathom  water. 

CaboDarco  is  the  north  point  of  the  hay, 
by  the  Portuguefe  call’d  Porto  de  Refgate,  Darco^ 
where  is  anchoring  on  three  fathom  water : 
the  foLitherly  point  of  this  bay  lies  two 
leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  cape  Darco,  which 
I  fuppofe  had  that  name  from  its  exacd  form 
of  a  femi-circle  ;  the  bay  is  the  mouth  of 
this  port,  the  depth  four  and  five  fathom. 

Some  leagues  fouth  of  Refgate,  appear  the 
hills  call’d  Sette  Montes,  being  pretty  high 
land  •,  and  fo  along  the  fliore  the  coad  is  full 
of  hillocks.  From  the  Montes  lo  Ar- 
moroto,  is  about  four  leagues  fouth  *,  and 
from  that  to  Penha  or  Rofalgate,  three 
leagues  dill  to  fouthward.  Fht  French  reckon 
Penha  to  be  didant  from  their  faftory,  ('in 
the  idand  of  St.  Lewis  in  Senega-xiw^r)  forty- 
five  leagues  north. 

Penha  is  a  fort  of  bay ;  the  anchorage 
within  a  bank  that  lies  before  it.  Hither 
the  Dutch  refort  every  year  with  a  ffiip  ; 
trading  at  this  coad  from  port  to  port,  to 
purchafe  gums,  odrich  feathers,  iFc.  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  goods,  with  the  Moors  of 
Genehoa which  the  French  can  hardly  hin¬ 
der  from  that  didance. 

Here  I  conclude  the  courfe  of  navigation, 
for  the  coading  trade  from  cape  Branco  to 
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BARBOT.this  place  of  Penha  \  and  will  now  refume 

L/VNJ  the  courfe  we  ufed,  from  cape  Branco 

to  Senega-rod.di, 

Return  to  the  courfe  of  the  Voyage. 
ROM  about  the  latitude  of  cape  Branco, 
being  twenty  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  we  fet  our  courfe  fouth 
and  fouth  by  weft,  till  in  feventeen  degrees 
forty  minutes,  and  then  fouth-eaft.  In  this 
latitude  we  faw  pafling  by  the  fhip’s-fide 
a  fifti  of  an  odd  figure,  but  prodigious  large 
and  black,  of  the  fhape  and  form  of  a  thorn- 
LATE  reprefented  in  the  print ;  differ¬ 

ing  in  this,  that  it  has  two  flefhy  horns  fhoot- 
ing  out  at  the  head,  which  we  judg’d  to 
be  above  thirty  foot  in  compafs.  Our  fai- 
lors  give  it  the  name  of  the  fea- devil  *,  it  is 
a  gamefome  fifh,  and  we  obferv’d  it  once 
took  a  leap  pretty  high,  and  falling  down 
again,  tumbled  over  and  over  with  great 
force,  making  a  mighty  noife  ;  by  which 
motion  we  obferv’d,  that  it’s  under- fide  or 
belly  was  as  white  as  the  back  was  deep- 
black  -,  and  that  it  had  as  large  a  mouth,  in 
proportion  to  it’s  bulk,  as  our  rays  or  thorn- 
backs.  This  fea-deviJ,  or  JVhipraj,  is  al¬ 
ways  attended  by  three  little  fifties,  about 
nine  inches  long,  of  the  figure  as  in  the 
print,  ftriped  all  round  with  white  and  black 
almoft  of  an  equal  breadth  and  largenefs, 
which  renders  them  very  beautiful  and  re¬ 
markable;  our  French  failors  call  them  the  pi¬ 
lots  of  the  devil  of  the  fea.  Thofe  fmall 
fifties,  as  is  fuppos’d,  guide  this  monftrous 
animal,  and  prick  him  as  foon  as  they  fpy 
fome  fifh  near  *,  at  which  this  enormous  fifti 
launches  away  very  fwiftly.  Commonly 
thofe  little  pilots  keep  playing  about  his 
head,  and  chiefly  betwixt  his  horns,  and 
fometimes  under  his  ftomach.  This  IVhipray 
had  a  tail  four  yards  long  at  leaft.  ’Tisa 
very  ftrong  fifh,  by  what  I  could  obferve 
of  its  gamefome  motions  and  leapings.  Soon 
after  that  fifh  was  gone,  we  were  in  thirty- 
fix,  and  at  night  in  thirty-five  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  black  fand  and  mud,  about  four  leagues 
from  the  land  of  Genehoa  ;  exadlly  weft  of 
Penha,  or  Rofalgate  before-mentioned. 

In  the  day-time  we  fet  the  head  fouth 
from  this  latitude ;  and  at  night  fouth  fouth- 
weft,  founding  every  two  hours.  The  next 
day  we  found  our  felves  on  a  hidden  fallen 
into  feventeen  fathom  fine  fandy  ground, 
which  caus’d  us  to  lie  by  for  a  while  ;  and 
found  by  the  fight  we  had  of  land  imme¬ 
diately,  about  three  leagues  at  eaft  fouth- 
eaft,  that  we  were  got  on  the  bank  of  fand, 
which  is  eighteen  leagues  to  the  northward 
oi  Senega-ro2id’,  and  exactly  weft  of  Ca¬ 
nary  and  of  Pet\t-P all'll :  the  former  a  vil¬ 
lage,  the  latter  a  remarkable  palm-tree  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  downy-ftiore,  fo  named  by 
the  French  *,  and  by  the  Dutch  Majl-Boom, 
which  ufually  ferves  as  a  land-mark  to  fteer 


into  the  road  aforefaid,  at  one  league  and  a 
half  diftance  from  land,  without  crouding 
much  fail,  for  fear  of  overfhooting  the  Se- 
nega-roid :  the  tide  from  about  cape 
Branco  to  that  river,  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
fetting  very  fwift  to  fouth  fouth-weft,  and 
fometimes  to  fouth-weft,  and  the  wind  north 
north-eaft  and  north-eaft,  always  a  brilk  gale. 

Other  French  ftiips  bound  to  Senega  keep 
their  courfe  from  cape  Branco,  on  the  fkirts 
of  the  great  bank  Secca  da  Gracia,  as  near 
it  as  is  convenient  ;  and  being  pafs’d  the 
fouth-end  of  it,  let  go  freely  to  fouth-eaft, 
for  the  bay  of  Anterote  or  cape  de  Ferem, 
or  de  Arenas,  lying  north  of  the  faid  bay, 
and  about  nine  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Penha  before  mention’d.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
ferve  the  other  noted  land-mark,  for  know¬ 
ing  of  this  coaft  well,  which  is  a  great  palm- 
tree  appearing  to  the  northward  of  the  little 
palm-tree  about  fix  leagues  diftance,  and 
for  greater  furety,  they  anchor  in  fight  of 
the  coaft  at  night,  if  they  cannot  reach  the 
road  by  day.  Betwixt  Ganar  and  Senega- 
road,  there  is  no  village  on  the  fhore. 

The  coaft  of  Genehoa  is  cover’d  all  along  Q^^ehoa 
with  fandy-downs,  like  the  North-Holland pint. 
coaft,  on  which  ftand  many  trees  ftraggling 
from  each  other  *,  and  about  fix  leagues 
north  of  the  point  of  Genehoa,  which  the 
vulgar  French  improperly  call  Pointe  de 
Barbarie,  the  coaft  is  edg’d  all  along  with 
a  very  white  fandy  beach,  on  which  the 
fea  breaks  violently,  becaufe  of  the  conti¬ 
nual  frefh,  and  frequent  hard  gales  of  nor¬ 
therly  winds  which  blow  along  it,  and  the 
rapid  tide.  Behind  the  downs  that  frame 
the  coaft,  the  land  Ihev/s  woody,  efpecially 
as  we  approach  to  the  faftory. 

This  point  is  by  the  river  of  Senega,  and 
the  ocean,  reduced  into  a  peninfula  ;  and  fo 
narrow  for  feveral  leagues  to  northward, 
that  as  we  fail  by,  being  paft  a  thick  tuft 
of  trees  ftanding  clofe  together  on  the  downs,  ' 

five  leagues  north  of  the  faid  point,  about 
two  miles  from  the  breakings,  which 

are  extremely  violent  all  over  this  coaft  of  | 

Genehoa  :  but  more  particularly,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  road,  we  have  prefently  ! 

a  fight  of  the  five  turrets  of  the  French  fac-  J 

tory  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  lying  within 
Senega-vwtr,  four  or  five  leagues  *,  on  one 
of  which,  the  French  difplay  the  white  ftan-  . 
dard,  when  they  have  any  fhips  in  fight 
from  over  the  downs. 

The  coaft,  notwithftanding  the  violent 
breakings  on  the  white  fand-beach  that  bor¬ 
ders  it,  is  fo  fafe,  that  any  fhips  may  boldly 
fail  by  at  half  a  league  diftance  out  at  fea  ; 
and  thus  palTing  by  the  fadlory  with  ourpj-p^^j^ 
colours  out,  firing  a  gun,  and  lowering  our  faiiory. 
topfails  for  a  fignal,  we  anchor’d  at  night 
four  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  fouthward, 
exadlly  weft  of  the  bar  of  Senega-rWtr,  in 
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eight  fathom  water,  clay  ground,  found  an¬ 
chorage,  and  the  moil  convenient,  for  fend¬ 
ing  boats  in  and  out  of  the  faid  river. 

The  French  company’s  ihips  bound  to 
Goeree^  ufiialJy  keep  this  fame  courfe  of  na¬ 
vigation,  and  flop  here  for  orders  or  in- 
ftruftions.  But  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  is  for 
Gamboa,  Sierra  Leona,  and  the  Gold  Coajt, 
Fida  or  Calabar,  fteer  from  the  latitude  of 
cape  Branco,  to  the  fouthward  diredly,  to 
thofe  refpe6tive  p)aces  j  as  I  fliall  hereafter  ob- 
ferve  in  particular. 

Here  follows  a  Ihort  geographical  account 
of  the  countries  lying  along  the  great  ocean, 
from  cape  Bojador  to  Senega-river. 

0/  Z  A  H  A  R  A ,  or  the  Defart. 

HAT  fpacious  trad;  of  land  call’d  Za^ 
hara,  Zaahara,  Zara  or  Sarn,  by  the 
Arabs,  that  is,  the  defart,  becaufe  it  is  fo 
thinly  peopled  j  was  in  former  ages  com¬ 
prehended  in  Old  Lybia,  as  part  of  Getulia 
and  the  Garamantes. 

It  lies  betwixt  twelve  and  twenty-feven 
degrees  thirty  minutes  latitude  ;  and  from 
the  fourth  to  the  ffty-fixth  decree  of  lon¬ 
gitude  :  and  confequently  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length  from  ealt  to  weft ; 
and  forty,  fixty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  in  breadth,  according 
to  feveral  places. 

Confines  north  of  it  is  Biledulgerid,  or  the 

country  of  dates  ;  Nubia  on  the  eaft,  Ni- 
gritia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Atlantick  ocean 
on  the  weft. 

It  is  much  lefs  cultivated  and  inhabited 
than  Biledulgerid ;  but  the  air  is  reckoned 
wholefome,  notwithftanding  the  violent  heat 
of  the  fun.  All  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants 
confifts  in  camels  and  dromedaries.  In  fome 
tirynefs.  pl^ccs  they  may  travel  two  hundred  leagues 
without  finding  any  water.  The  natives 
have  dry  large  wells  on  the  roads,  but  at 
fuch  great  diftances  that  people  often  die 
with  thirft  and  fometimes  thofe  wells  are 
choak’d  or  bury’d  with  the  fand,  which 
the  ftormy  winds  often  blow  up  fo  as  to 
bury  travellers. 

f^ivers.  There  are  only  three  rivers  of  any  note  in 
all  this  vaft  country.  That  of  Nubia,  which 
having  run  through  the  defarts  of  Lempta 
^iiidiBorno,  finks  under  ground  that  of  Ghir, 
running  into  the  defart  of  Zuenziga  ;  and 
that  of  Cavallos,  or  horfes,  rifing  in  and  run¬ 
ning  through  the  defart  of  Zanhaga,  and 
falling  into  the  ocean,  divided  into  two 
branches. 

This  great  tra6l  of  land  is  commonly  di- 
vided  into  feven  principal  parts  or  provinces, 
each  of  them  taking  its  name  from  the  chief 
town.  To  the  eaft  ward  are  Borno,  Gaoga 
and  Berdoa,  all  of  them  formerly  kingdoms. 
From  eaft  to  weft  lie  Lempta,  Larga,  Zuen¬ 
ziga,  and  Senega  or  Zatihaga.  Thefe  are 
VoL.  V, 


fubdivided  into  defarts,  each  of  which  has  Barbot." 
its  peculiar  name. 

The  ancient  African  inhabitants  are  ^jnhabi. 
brutilh  favage  people,  and  great  thieves  ;  tants. 
and  the  Arabs  intermix’d  among  them,  not 
much  better.  The  more  civiliz’d  fort  live 
in  towns,  the  others  wander  about  with 
their  cattle,  fubjedl  to  no  laws  or  govern¬ 
ment.  The  principal  habitations  are  in  the 
weftern  part,  near  the  ocean  and  the  rivers, 

Thefe  weftern  Arabs  were  formerly  call’d 
Sabatheans.  In  all  other  parts  of  Zahara  the 
towns  are  very  remote  from  each  other,  at 
fuch  places  where  there  are  lakes  or  moraffes, 
and  where  the  air  is  moft  temperate.  The 
wretched  natives,  knowing  no  better,  re¬ 
main  fatisfied  with  what  their  country  af¬ 
fords. 

They  are  fubjed  to  their  own  kings  or 
lords,  call’d  Xeques,  or  elfe  live  like  beafts, 
in  their  beloved  brutal  liberty;  efpecially  the 
Arabs. 

Marmol  fays,  thefe  Arabs  are  defeended 
from  Sdjatha,  the  fon  of  Chus,  whofe 
dwelling  was  in  the- defarts,  between 
tania  and  Numidia  :  Chus  having  peopled 
Kthiopia,  and  Futh  Lybia,  formerly  from 
him  call’d  Futeia,  and  now  Nigritia.  Chus 
and  Futh  were  the  fons  of  Cha7n,  the  fon  of 
Noah. 

Many  of  ^hem  are  Mahometans,  others 
have  neither  faith  nor  religion. 

The  people  living  in  the  defart  of  Lybia 
towards  the  weft,  are  the  Berheches,  xhe'Lu- 
dais,  the  Duleyms,  and  the  Senegues,  and 
fome  Arabs  ;  and  thefe  poflefs  the  firft  part 
of  the  defart. 

The  fecond  habitation  is  Legafa,  eaft  oheveral 
the  former,  where  they  dig  fait  of  feveral 
colours,  which  the  merchants  of  Tea  and^^'’”^* 
Lombut  carry  away  with  caravans  of  camels, 
traverfing  the  defarts  of  two  hundred  leagues, 
and  carrying  their  provifions  with  them  ; 
which  if  they  happen  to  fall  fhort,  they  are 
ftarv’d  to  death.  Befides,  they  are  often 
infefted  by  a  fouth-eaft  wind,  which  blinds 
fome  of  them,  and  others  are  lamed  in  their 
joints ;  but  all  thefe  hazards  are  fweetned 
by  the  hopes  of  gain. 

Zuenziga  is  the  third  habitation,  a  defart  T^uenziga. 
ftill  more  dry  and  barren  than  the  former, 
inhabited  by  the  Guanaferces  or  Zuenzigans, 
and  thro’  it  pafs  the  merchants  of  Tremecen, 
bound  for  Tombut  and  Tea,  with  great  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives  •,  efpecially  about  that 
part  of  it  call’d  Gogden,  where  travellers 
find  no  water  for  nine  days,  unlefs  in.fome 
ponds  after  rain,  but  that  foon  dries  up. 

The  beft  feafon  to  travel  thro’  thefe  Winter hfi. 
farts  is  the  winter,  when  fome  water  may 
be  found  in  wells.  The  winter  is  from  Au- 
gujl  to  the  end  of  November,  and  fometimes 
till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  there 
isgrafs,  water  and  milk. 

6  U  The 
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Barbot.  The  foil  in  general  is  barren,  the  moun- 
tains  fteep  and  uncouth,  bearing  nothing  but 
thorns  and  briars  *,  the  moft  fertile  places 
produce  a  little  barley,  and  fome  dates. 
Mtferable  The  inhabitants  have  nothing  to  depend  on 
inhubi-  camels,  whofe  flefii  and  milk 

maintains  them,  as  alfo  fome  few  fheep  and 
oftriches.  To  add  to  their  mifery,  they  are 
much  infefted  with  ferpents,  and  fwarms  of 
locufts  fly  a-crofs  their  defarts,  confuming 
what  little  verdure  the  earth  affords. 

The  inhabitants  are  lean,  tho’  the  air  of 
is  fo  wholefome,  that  the  people  of 
Barhary  carry  their  fick  thither  to  recover 
their  health,  and  the  natives  are  not  fubjedl 
todifeafes.  The  women  are  very  frefh  and 
lufty,  having  commonly  large  breafts.  Both 
fexes  are  of  a  tawny  complexion. 

Arabs.  Among  there  Africans  are  many  Arahs^ 
who  exadt  tribute  from  the  Segiihnefes  for 
the  lands  they  cultivate.  Thefe  wan¬ 
der  about  the  defarts,  as  far  as  flay¬ 

ing  where  they  find  pafture  for  their  cattle, 
of  which  they  have  great  flocks,  and  gather 
abundance  of  dates  on  the  frontiers  of  Bile- 
dulgeridt  where  they  lord  it  by  the  number 
of  their  cavalry. 

Nobletribe.  Among  them  there  is  a  nobler  tribe  or 
hord,  call’d  Garfa  and  Efque  ;  with  whom 
the  kings  of  Bariary  make  alliances,  and 
marry  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs  of  them. 
Trade.  Their  principal  trade  i^zxGared,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  whence  they  make  incur- 
fions  as  far  as  Figuig,  putting  all  the  people 
under  contribution,  and  fell  them  the  Haves 
they  get  from  among  the  Blacks,  who  dread 
them,  as  being  inhumanly  treated  when  in 
their  power. 

Some  of  thefe  Arabs  fell  camels  to  the 
Blacks.  They  have  a  good  number  of  horfes, 
and  ufe  them  in  hunting.  They  are  addidled 
to  poetry,  and  put  their  hiflory,  as  well  as 
their  amours  into  verfe,  which  they  fing  to 
feverai  mufical  inflruments.  They  are  frank 
and  open-hearted,  and  do  all  things  for  ho¬ 
nour.  If  a  flranger  happens  to  come  among 
them,  they  feafl  him,  according  to  their 
ability. 

liulfit.  The  mean  wandering  Arabs  go  quite 
naked;  others  more  modefl,  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarfe  cloth  about  their  body ;  and  fome 
wear  a  fort  of  turbant  on  their  head.  Such 
as  are  well  topafs,  have  a  long  blue  cotton 
frock  or  vefl,  with  wide  hanging-fleeves, 
brought  them  from  the  country  of  the  Blacks. 
Riding  on  When  travelling,  they  ride  on  camels, 
camels,  placing  the  faddle  between  the  bunch  on  the 
back  and  the  neck,  and  putting  a  bridle 
through  holes  bor’d  in  /the  noflrils  of  the 
bead,  with  which  they  have  as  much  com¬ 
mand  of  them  as  we  have  of  horfes,  ufing 
a  goad  inllead  of  fpurs.  They  lie  on  mats 
made  of  rufhes,  and  their  tents  are  cover’d 
with  coarfe  camel’s-hair  cloth.  Their  lan¬ 


guage,  which  is  a-kin  to  the  African,  is  rude 
and  barbarous,  and  their  religion  grofs  Ma- 
hometanifm. 

The  Bereheres,  who  live  among  them,  are 
fettled  in  their  habitations,  being  a  good-na¬ 
tured  people,  kind  to  ftrangers,  and  honed 
in  trade ;  whereas  the  wandering  Arabs  are 
continually  robbing.  They  call  the  ftony 
part  of  their  defarts  Zahar  a,  the  fandy  Ci- 
del,  and  the  m?ir{hy  Azgar,  which  is  their 
divifion  of  the  country. 

A  very  modern  author  mentions  fifteen  Fifteen 
tribes  of  A7'abs  inhabiting  the  northern  parts^’’^^^’ 
of  the  defart  of  Zahar  a,  from  the  ocean, 
near  cape  Bojador,  to  about  the  twentieth 
degree  of  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
London  eaft,  which  he  reckons  as  follows  ; 
the  Hileles,  Ludaya  and  Lukym  Arabs  from 
north  to  fouth,  between  cape  Bojador  and 
the  river  of  gold,  under  the  tropick,  the 
Duleym  being  mix’d  with  the  Deveches  to 
the  fouthward  *,  behind  them  to  the  eaftward, 
up  the  inland,  he  places  the  Burbus,  Ukd^ 
and  Aramena  Arabs  *,  next  to  them  eaflerly 
again,  the  Cerem,  and  Garfa  Arabs  ;  farther 
eaft  again  the  Zargan  and  the  Efque  Arabs  \ 
eafl  of  them  the  Sobair  and  Sahit  Arabs  ; 
fouth  of  whom  are  the  Lemptunes  Moors,Qd\Yd 
Almoravides’,  and  fouth  of  them  is  the  defart 
of  Lefnptujtes,  inhabited  by  a  brutifti  nation, 
and  by  the  Tahaye  Arabs,  inhabiting  the 
more  fouthern  part  of  this  defart.  All  the 
abovemention’d  tribes  or  hords  of  Arabs  are 
vagrant  fliepherds  and  robbers,  living  in 
tents  and  huts. 

When  any  one  of  them  dies,  the  wife,  or 
next  of  kin  goes  out  of  the  tent,  howling  after 
a  ftrange  manner,  and  as  loud  as  the  voice 
can  ftrain,  to  alarm  the  neighbours. 

Thefe  dwellings  were  in  former  ages  the 
country  of  the  Getuli  and  Numida,  whom 
the  Arabs  have  drove  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Blacks,  and  pofTefiTed  themfelves  of  their 
country.  If  any  Numidians  remain,  they  are 
fubje(fc  to  the  Arabs. 

Gualata  and  Genehoa  kingdoms. 

H  E  firft:  of  them  borders  to  the  north¬ 
ward  on  Zanhaga,  and  the  other  fouth¬ 
ward  on  Senega  river.  They  are  two  dif- 
tind  kindoms,  comprehended  in  Nigritia, 
both,  extending  on  the  weft:  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  and  on  the  eaft  to  the  defart  of 
Zahar  a :  only  Genehoa,  on  that  fide  joins 
partly  on  the  faid  defart,  and  partly  on  the 
kingdom  of  T vnbut. 

The  air  is  very  wholefome,  tho’ extreme- 
ly  hot,  and  each  of  them  has  its  metropolis 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  but  thinly  peopled,  as  being 
very  fcarce  of  water,  and  having  but  few 
rivers. 

The  kingdom  of  Gualata,  whofe  inhabi-^”^'*^*' 
tants  are  call’d  Benays,  and  in  ancient^'*”^^* 

geography 


frodu^. 


Gualata,  Genehoa,  and  Tombut 


geography  Malcoce^  has  three  great  and 
populous  towns  ;  the  metropolis  is  adorn’d 
with  delightful  gardens  and  date-fields, 
lies  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  fea-fhore, 
about  thirty  leagues  to  the  northward 
of  Tomhut.  Sanutus  lays  down  in  this  do¬ 
minion,  a  place  cdAVd  Hoden^  iyitig  north 
of  St.  Johi^s  river,  fix  days  journey  inland 
from  cape  Branco^  in  nineteen  degrees  thirty 
minutes  latitude,  where  the  Arabs  and  the 
caravans  that  come  from  Aombut^  and 
other  places  of  Nigritia-i  travelling  through 
to  Barbary^  ftay  and  refrefh  themfelves. 

This  country  about  Hoden  abounds  in 
dates  and  barley,  and  has  plenty  of  ca-^ 
mels,  beeves  and  goats ;  but  their  beeves 
are  a  fmaller  breed  than  ours  of  Europe. '  It 
has  many  lions  and  leopards  terrible  to  the 
inhabitants  j  as  alfo  oftriches,  whofe  eggs 
they  account  a  dainty. 

Thefe  regions  are  in  feveral  places  much 
infefted  with  monfters  of  various  fpecies, 
that  meet  at  the  watery  places,  and  are 
bred  of  fo  many  different  kinds.  The  lions 
are  reported  to  be  fiercer  than  elfewhere  ; 
and  roar  moil  horribly  in  the  night-time* 
They  have  alfo  monftrous  ferpents,  and  a 
multitude  of  very  venomous  fcorpions,  for 
whofe  fake,  in  fome  parts  of  L'jbia.,  men 
are  forc’d  to  wear  a  kind  of  leather  boots. 
They  are  befides  plagued  with  prodigious 
fwarms  of  locuffs  in  the  dry  feafon  *,  as  in 
Jidy  efpecially,  which,  like  thick  clouds, 
traverfe  the  continent  of  Africa  from  eaft 
to  weft,  tho’  fo  very  large,  and  brouze  all 
the  plants,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees  *,  and 
leave  behind  them  their  eggs,  where  they 
have  refted  a  while,  which  encreafes  the 
calamity  of  thofe  countries,  as  breeding 
the  fpecies  ad  infinitum,  and  caufing  a  con¬ 
tinued  defolation. 

Both  fexes  are  very  black,  but  civil  and 
courteous  to  ftrangers.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  Gualata  live  poorly,  but  thofe  of 
Hoden  plentifully,  having  barley- bread, 
dates  and  fleffi ;  and  fupply  their  want  of 
wine,  by  drinking  camel’s  milk,  and  that 
of  other  beafts. 

Both  men  and  women  have  their  faces 
commonly  cover’d  with  a  cloth  *,  and  the 
men  of  Hoden  wear  Ihort  white  jackets, 
but  the  women  think  it  no  fhame  to  go 
ftark  naked,  covering  their  heads  only  with 
a  caul  of  hair  dy’d  red.  Their  language  is 
that  of  Zungay,  ufed  among  the  Geloffes. 

Thefe  Arabs  of  Hoden,  like  the  others, 
never  continue  long  in  a  place,  but  rove 
up  and  down  with  their  cattle  through  the 
adjacent  wilds. 

The  Senegues,  as  long  as  the  country  of 
Nigriiia  was  under  their  jurifdiftion,  had 
fettled  the  royal  refidence  of  their  kings  in 
Gualata,  which  brought  a  great  concourfe 
of  Barbarv  merchants  thither,  to  trade  at 


the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Senegues,  Barbot. 
which  runs  through  that  country,  and  was  ’-^V^ 
thought  to  proceed  from  the  Niger ;  but 
fince  that  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  prince,  call’d  Soni-Heli,  the  mer¬ 
chants  forfook  this  place,  and  fettled  their 
ftaples  at  Idombut  and  Gago.  The  people 
of  Hoden  ftill  drive  a  trade  in  Gualata,  and 
refort  thither  in  great  numbers,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  copper,  filver,  and  other 
commodities  from  Barbary,  and  other 
countries,  as  alfo  to  T^ombut,  and  many 
places  in  Nigritia,  carrying  home  no  worfe 
return  from  thence  than  gold. 

The  king  of  Gualata  being  overcome  in 
battle  by  the  king  of  Tombut,  in  the  year 
152.6,  was  reftor’d  to  his  throne,  upon  con¬ 
dition  he  ftiould  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute. 

Thefe  people,  tho’  fubjecft  to  kings,  have 
nopofitive  laws,  or  courts  of  judicature  in 
their  chief  towns,  to  punifh  malefaftors;  but 
live  after  a  rambling  manner  promifcuoufly, 
every  one  endeavouring  to  be  his  own  judge 
and  arbitrator  ;  the  king’s  will  being  their 
law. 

They  live  like  their  neighbours  of  the 
defarts,  who  want  moft  conveniencies  of 
life,  having  only  great  and  fmall  millet, 
little  cattle,  and  fome  palm-trees,  and  are 
a  rude  people,  and  thofe  which  are  moft  to 
the  fouthward  blackeft.  The  native  Guala- 
tans  fire,  perhaps  becaufe  of  its 

ufefulnefs,  as  the  people  of  Anian  and 
vira  in  North  America  are  faid  to  pay  reli¬ 
gious  adoration  to  water.  Thofe  who  are, 
of  the  Arabian  race  are  Mahometans,  and 
profefled  enemies  to  chriftianity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  country  is  the  Zungay,  ufed 
by  the  Geloffes  alfo. 

Genehoa  kinzdom, 

Y  fome  call’d  Guinea,  by  the  African 
merchants  Gheneva,  and  bv  the  natives 
Geuni  or  Genii,  in  the  ancient  geography 
was  nam’d  Mandori. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gualata,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Senega  river,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  Tombut. 

This  country,  tho*  of  a  large  extent,  has 
neither  cities,  towns  nor  fortreffes,  but  only 
one,  which  looks  more  like  a  village,  where 
the  king  refides,  and  there  is  a  fort  of  uni- 
verfity,  for  education  of  their  priefts  and 
learned  men.  It  is  alfo  the  ftaple  for  all  the 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  :  yet  this  place 
of  fo  great  reforc  has  wretched  buildings, 
being  only  fmall  thatch’d  huts  and  hovels 
of  loam,  ftanding  round;  the  doors  fo  low 
and  narrow,  that  they  are  forc’d  to  creep 
in  and  out :  which  we  may  fuppofe  are  no u^jing  u 
better  built,  becaufe  they  expeft  every  year,  bouts. 
in  July,  yluguji  and  Septetnber,  to  be  under 
water,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Senega, 
when  they  retire  into  veffels  and  boats  made 

for 
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Barbot, for  that  xpurpofc)  in  which  the  king  firft  Three  miles  from  on  the  bank  of 

loads  his  furniture  and  houfhold-ftufF  of  his  tht  Niger ^  (lands  another  great  town,  call’d 
low-rooPd  palace  ;  then  the  fcholars  and  Cobra  or  Camhre  \  a  convenient  place  for 
priefts  their  univerfity  goods ;  and  next  the  merchants  to  fet  out  for  the  kingdom  of 
merchants  and  inhabitants  their  moveables  ;  Melli  in  Nigritia. 

and  lad  of  all,  the  water  increafing,  they  go  The  emperor  of  ^omhut  has  vaft  domi-  . 
aboard  themfelves,  as  if  they  enter’d  the  ark;  nions,  which  yield  him  immenfe  treafure, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  merchants  of  'Tom-  which  he  piles  up  in  bars  of  pure  gold  of 
hut  come  thither,  and  joining  fleets,  trafHck  T^har,  fome  of  them  faid  to  be  of  a  prodi- 
with  them  on  the  water.  gious  weight.  He  (files  himfelf  emperor  of 

This  kingdom  abounds  in  rice,  barley-,  Melli,  His  court  is  as  well  regulated  as 
cotton,  cattle  and  fifli ;  but  their  fcarcity  any  in  Barhary,  both  in  religious  and  tem- 
of  dates  are  fupply’d  them  from  Gualata  poral  affairs. 

and  Nimidia.  The  cheriff  Mahomet-^  if)  the  height  of  his 

The  inhabitants  according  to  their  man-  profperity,  had  thoughts  of  conquering  this 
ner  go  handfomely  clad,  in  black  and  blue  and  other  kingdoms  of  the  Blacks,  at  the 
cotton ;  of  which  they  alfo  wear  head  fafh-  inftigation  of  the  people  of  Lybia,  as  had 
es :  but  their  priefts  and  doctors  are  habited  been  done  in  former  ages  by  the  Lemptunes. 
only  in  white  cotton,  common  alfo  to  the  He  fet  forward  by  the  way  of  Acequia  el 
Alfaquis,  with  white  bonnets.  Hamara,  on  the  borders  of  Genehoa,  v/ith 

Thefe  people  make  great  advantage  of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  an 
their  cotton  cloths,  which  they  barter  with  infinite  number  of  camels  loaded  with  am- 
the  merchants  of  for  linnen,  cop-  munition  and  provifions ;  but  being  inform’d 

per,  arms,  dates  and  other  commodities.  that  the  king  of  Tomhut  Was  marching  to 
Marmol  fays,  they  have  money  of  gold  meet  him,  with  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
that  has  never  been  melted;  as  alfo  a  cur-  he  made  hade  back  to  Tarudant.  This 

rent  coin  of  iron,  fome  pieces  whereof  weigh  happened  in  the  year  1540.  Somechriftian 

a  pound,  others  four  ounces.  captives,  that  belong’d  to  the  cheriff,  at- 

The  kingdom  was  formerly  fubjedl  to  tending  him  in  that  expedition,  the  Blacks 
the  Luntines  or  Lumptunes,  a  people  of  Ly-  reforted  thither  to  look  on  them  as  a  wonder. 
Via,  who  founded  the  city  of  Morocco,  call’d  believing  thofe  White  flaves  were  not  like 

alfo  Morahitines,  of  the  race  of  the  Almora-  other  men,  and  delighted  to  difcourfe  with 

ojides,  but  was  afterwards  made  tributary  to  them  ;  the  cheriff  having  induftrioufly  given 


Soni-Ali  king  of  Tomhut.  His  fuccelfor 
Ifchia  obtaining  a  fignal  vidlory  over  the 
king  of  Genekoa,  took  and  fent  him  prifoner 
to  Gago,  where  he  died  in  captivity. 

The  king  of  Tomhut  thus  grown  mafter 

of  all  Genehoa,  reduc’d  it  into  a  province,  gre(s,  he  is  attended  by  all  his  court  on 


Tombut 

town. 


out,  that  they  were  monfters,  that  ufed  to 
tear  other  men  with  their  teeth  and  eac 
them.  Marmol,  who  gives  this  account, 
was  himfelf  in  the  expedition. 

When  the  king  of  Tomhut  takes  a  court  an^ 

army. 

placing  a  governor  there,  and  then  caufed  camels ;  but  in  fight  they  all  ride  on  horfes, 
a  great  market  to  be  proclaim’d  in  the  me-  are  bold  (bldiers,  but  obferve  no  order, 
tropolis  of  the  country.  Their  beft  horfes  come  from  Barhary,  which 

Marmol  fays,  the  people  of  Genehoa  were  when  arriv’d,  the  king  chufes  fuch  as  he 
call’d  in  Africa  Morahitines,  and  the  firft  likes  and  pays  well  for  them.  Nigintia  has 
that  embrac’d  the  Mahometan  fuperftition,  no  good  breed  of  horfes,  but  Ibme  fmall 
in  the  days  of  Hechin,  the  fon  of  Ahdel  Ma-  ones,  which  tliey  ufe  at  Tomhut  to  ride  in 
lic',  for  before  they  were  chriftians.  and  about  the  town. 

The  people  of  Tomhut  are  good-natur’d,  inhabi- 
The  Kingdom  of  Tombut.  civil  and  pleafant,  and  fpend  much  of  x.\\t  tarns. 

T  will  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  ac-  night  in  finging,  dancing  and  revelling  a- 
count  of  this  kingdom,  as  being  the  mod  bout  the  ftreets.  They  keep  many  flaves 
noted  among  the  more  northern  l^acks,  hoih.  of  both  fexes. 

(or  its  riches  and  trade.  There  are  great  numbers  of  ftudents,  scholars. 

It  takes  the  name  from  a  city  founded,  as  who  are  in  great  efteem  and  maintain’d  at 
they  fay,  by  king  Menfey  Sideyman  or  Soli-  the  king’s  charge,  having  abundance  of  A- 
man,  anno  1221.  about  thirteen  miles  from  rahick  hoo]<.s  brought  them  from  Barhary, 
an  arm  of  the  Niger,  and  one  hundred  and  and  purchafed  at  great  rates, 
thirty  leagues  from  thepountry  of  Dar a  or  There  are  alfo  many  tradefmen  and  a.r- Trades. 
Segehnejfe.  tificers,  efpecially  cotton-weavers,  (hop- 

This  city  was  formerly  famous  for  fump-  keepers  and  handicrafts, 
tuous  buildings,  but  is  now  reduc’d  to  Their  common  diet  is  a  di(h  compofed  of^^^^ 
plain  huts  and  hovels,  and  has  only  one  flefli,  fifli,  butter  and  milk,  ftew’d  toge- 
(lately  rnofque  and  a  magnificent  palace  ther. 

for  the  king,  built  by  a  famous  archiced  of  All  the  women,  except  flaves,  cover  tht\r Women. 
Granada,  who  happen’d  to  come  thither.  heads  and  faces.  They 
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tht  Kingdom 

They  have  no  ftamp’d  coin,  but  only 
bigger  or  fmaller  pieces  of  pure  gold  of 
\  and  fine  pieces  of  metal  twilled  like 
a  fnail  faid  to  come  from  Perfta.,  four  hun¬ 
dred  whereof  make  a  ducat,  fo  that  they 
ferve  for  finall  change. 

The  city  of  Tomhut,  confifting  of  thatch’d 
cottages,  is  often  fubjecl  to  be  burnt.  It  is 
plentifully  fupply’d  with  water,  not  only  by 
channels  drawn  from  the  Niger.,  which  runs 
through  the  llreets,  but  by  abundance  of 
wells.  There  are  Alfaquis  or  judges,  and 
other  doctors  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  who 
are  maintained  by  the  publick,  and  much 
refpedled. 

The  merchants  of  Fez,  Morocco,  and  even 
of  Grand  Cairo,  refort  to  Fombut  to  trade 
for  gold,  which  is  brought  thither  by  the 
people  of  Mandinga,  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
fometimes  the  merchantshaving  difpofed  of 
all  their  commodities,  that  metal  lies  there 
till  another  return,  or  is  carry’d  home  again. 

The  princes  of  this  country  are  fuch  ene¬ 
mies  to  that  they  are  abfolutely  for¬ 

bid  the  country;  and  fhouldit  be  known, 
that  the  native  merchants  had  any  corre- 
fpondence  with  them,  their  eftates  would  be 
confifcated. 

When  any  perfon  fpeaks  to  the  king,  he 
muft  prollrate  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and 
throw  dull  on  his  head  and  fhoulders.  The 
king  is  attended  by  feven  thouland  horfe  and 
a  vaft  multitude  of  archers  a-foot,  having 
long  bows,  and  poifon’d  arrows.  All  pri- 
foners  of  war  are  made  Haves. 

The  country  abounds  in  corn  ;  and  there 
is  fuch  plenty  of  cattle,  that  milk  and  butter 
are  common.  Salt  is  very  fcarce,  what  they 
have  being  brought  them  from  the  country 
of  Senega,  a  hundred  and  feventy  leagues 
to  the  northward. 

The  king  has  a  commiffioner  in  the  city 
Cobra,  who  hears  and  determines  all  caufes, 
either  relating  to  the  crown,  or  between  pri¬ 
vate  perfons. 

Fhe  courfe  of  navigation  for  the fouthern  parts 
^Guinea. 

F  coming  from  Europe,  we  are  bound 
diredly  for  the  Gold  Coaft,  Fida,  New 
or  Old  Calabar,  being  arriv’d  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  cape  Branco,  we  fteer  fouth ;  fo 
that  we  pafs  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  weft 
of  Cabo  Ferde,  and  being  in  its  latitude  at 
that  diftance,  we  carefully  avoid  making  up 
too  near  to  the  land,  by  reafon  the  tide 
thereabouts  divides  as  it  were  in  two  branches, 
but  more  efpecially  about  Rio  Grande  ;  the 
moft  confiderable  running  from  eaft  to  weft, 
along  the  equinoflial  line,  towards  tlie  con¬ 
tinent  of  America :  the  other,  whirling  a- 
bout  the  coaft  betwixt  cape  Verde  and  cape 
Monte,  afterwards  runs  eaft  on  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  begin- 
VoL.  V. 
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ning  of  the  laft  century,  foine  fhips  bound  Barbot. 
for  the  Eaf -Indies  ftcering  eaftward  to  pre- 
vent  being  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  B'-azil, 
about  cape  St.  Augufiine  were  infenfibly 
carry’d  upon  the  banks,  lying  betwixt  the 
aforefaid  cape  Verde  and  Cabo  Monte  \  and 
others  were  into  the  Bigfot  of  Guinea. 

Obferving  the  above-mention’d  courfe, 
and  what  I  have  before  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defeription  of  Sierra  Leona,  we  came  to 
have  fight  of  land  at  cape  Monte,  and  hav¬ 
ing  brought  it  to  bear  north,  rang’d  the 
Ihore  to  Rio  Sejlro  •,  where,  if  occafion  re¬ 
quire,  we  may  flop  to  get  in  wood,  water, 
and  provifions.  But  having  no  occafion, 
we  fleer’d  our  courfe  fo  as  to  get  fight  of 
Seftro  Paris,  to  take  in  fome  Guinea  pepper 
or  Malaguette  for  our  defign’d  fiaves.  Next 
we  endeavour’d  to  have  fight  of  cape  das 
Palmas,  from  four  or  five  leagues  diftance 
at  fea,  to  avoid  the  fiaoals  that  fhoot  out 
from  it  to  the  fouthward.  Thence,  without 
coming  near  the  Ivory  coaft,  as  bound  di- 
reftly  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  we  came  to  anchor 
before  IJfeny,  or  AJfmee,  being  the  firft  port 
or  town  of  that  coaft.  As  for  the  remaining 
courfe  along  it,  every  man  does  as  he  judges 
convenient,  or  as  his  occafions  require,  from 
port  to  port,  to  the  end  of  the  fame. 

But  when  we  defign  direiflly  from  cape 
das  Palmas  to  Lampy,  Popoo,  Fida  and 
Ardra,  we  fet  our  courfe  to  the  fouth,  till 
in  the  latitude  of  cape  Fres  Pontas,  raking 
care,  if  poflible,  to  get  fight  of  it ;  and  com¬ 
monly  to  call  in  at  Axim,  if  not  at  Facorary, 
to  provide  a  bar-canoe  of  fixteen  to  twenty 
rowers  or  padlers.  Thence  bearing  five  or 
fix  leagues  off  the  Gold  Coaft,  we  get  in  a 
fhoit  time  to  any  of  the  above  mention’d 
places. 

We  obferv’d,  during  this  navigation,  the 
tide  to  let  often  to  the  eaftward,  and  to 
north- eaft,  from  cape  das  Palmas  to  Fida 
or  IVhidah  \  and  from  Cabo  Verdo  to  the 
cape  Palmas,  to  the  north-weft. 

From  the  latitude  of  cape  Branco  to  cape 
Palmas,  we  had  the  diverfion  of  catching 
fharks,  doradoes,  negroes  or  king-fifhes ; 
bonnitoes,  tunny-filh,  flying  fifh,  carangues, 
remoras  or  fucking  fifh,  machorans,  and 
many  other  forts,  which  are  both  pleafantand 
ferviceable  to  travellers. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues  weft  o^meds  in 
Cabo  Branco,  we  often  fee  the  ocean  ddmo^the  fea. 
all  over  cover’d  with  a  certain  weed  of  a 
yellow-green  colour,  call’d  Sargajfo,  refem- 
bling  that  which  grows  in  our  wells,  or 
famphire,  bearing  a  fort  of  feed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  have  neither  lubftance  nor 
favour.  No  man  can  tell  where  thefe  weeds 
take  root,  the  ocean  being  there  fo  deep : 
they  are  alfo  feen  thus  floating  on  its  furface 
fixty  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  for  the  fpace  of  forty  or  fifty 

6  X  leagues  % 


A  Description  of 


Their 

names 


Pofition. 


Santiago. 


Barbot  leagues  and  fo  clofe  and  chick  together  in 
fome  places,  that  a  fliip  requires  a  very  frelh 
gale  of  wind  to  make  her  way  through  :  and 
therefore  we  are  very  cautious  to  avoid  them 
in  Our  courfe. 

^he  ijlands  of  Cabo  Verde, 

A  R  E  the  Gorgades,  or  Hefperides,  or  wef- 
tern  iflands  of  the  ancients.  Some  au¬ 
thors  mention  twenty  of  them,  but  we  com¬ 
monly  reckon  but  ten  of  any  note,  the  reft- 
being  very  fmall  and  inconfiderabie.  They 
are,  beginning  to  the  northward,  St.  Anton'j., 
St.  Vincent^  St.  Lucia.,  S':.  Nicholas,  Sal,  or 
the  Salt  iftand,  BjaviJla,  Ma'jo,  Santiago, 
Brava,  and  Fuego  ;  this  laft  fo  call’d  from 
a  burning  mountain  in  it,  which  fometimes 
cafts  out  fire. 

Their  fituation  is  weft  of  Nigritia,  betwixt 
three  hundred  fifty-four  and  three  hundred 
fifty-eight  degrees  of  longitude  ;  and  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude. 

The  iftand  Santiago,  or  St.  James,  is  the 
largeft  of  them,  about  forty-five  leagues  in 
length,  ten  in  thegreateft  breadth,  and  ninety- 
five  in  compafs. 

St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Lucia,  are  twenty-five 
or  twenty -fix  leagues  long,  feven  or  eight 
broad,  and  fixty  about.  The  former  Ties 
from  north-weft  tofouth-eaft,  and  the  latter 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft. 

St.  Vincent  and  St.  Antony  are  not  above 
half  as  big  as  thofe  above,  and  the  five  o- 
thers  ftill  fmaller  j  the  biggeft  of  them  not 
ten  leagues  in  length,  and  near  twenty  about. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  generally  hoc 
and  unwholefome  ;  the  foil  in  fome  of  them 
rocky,  as  the  Salt  ift.and,  Boavijla  and  Mayo ; 
the  firft  having  nothing  in  it  of  value, 
but  fome  wild  horfes  and  mules,  and  very 
Large aps.^^^^  large  red  affes,  which  the  Dutch  and 
French  often  tranfport  to  their  plantations, 
at  Surinam  and  Cayenne  in  America  \  and 
when  I  was  at  Cayenne,  a  Dutch  fhip  carry ’d 
over  thither  fixteen  of  thofe  afies  for  file. 
The  latter  has  alfo  a  great  number  of  thofe 
beafts,  and  more  goats  *,  the  fkins  whereof 
and  the  fait  it  affords  make  it  reforted  to. 
The  other  iflands  are  much  more  fertile, 
producing  rice,  Indian  wheat,  ignames,  ba¬ 
nanas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  melons,  fugar- 
canes,  cotton,  and  wine  *,  of  feveral  of  which 
forts  of  fruit,  they  have  two  crops  a  year. 
Brava  and  Fuego  afford  the  beft  wine.  The 
iftand  Mayo  has  fait  enough  to  load  a  thou- 
fand  fhips  every  year.  It  is  made  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February  and  / March,  of  the  fea- 
water  let  into  trenches  or  ponds,  made  for 
that  purpofe.  It  kerns  only  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  and  they  who  go  thither  for  it,  take  it 
up  as  it  kerns,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the 
dry  land  before  the  water  breaks  in  again. 


FrodfiSi. 


It  cofts  nothing  but  the  mens  labour  to  take  Salt. 
it  out  of  the  pics,  befides  the  carriage,  which 
is  very  cheap,  the  inhabitants  having  affes 
for  that  purpofe,  and  being  glad  to  get  a 
fmall  matter  by  it.  The  pits  are  not  above 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing-place.  The 
Englijh  drive  a  great  trade  of  fait  there,  and 
have  fometimes  a  man  of  war  for  a  guard- 
ftiip,  moft  of  it  being  for  Newfoundland. 

There  is  great  plenty  of  fifh  in  the  bay  of  Good 
Mayo,  which  is  a  great  help  to  failors,  who-^'”-^’ 
fometimes  have  taken  fix  dozen  of  large 
fifties,  moft  of  them  mullets,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  long,  atone  draught. 

There  is  alfo  good  ftore  of  cattle,  poultry,  ^fovijiont. 
and  all  forts  of  wild  fowl :  but  above  all,  a 
vaft  number  of  goats,  which  they  fait,  and 
export  in  cafks  to  the  neighbouring  ports, 
or  fell  to  fhips  that  touch  there  *,  and  they 
drefs  the  goats  fkins  very  finely,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Lurky  leather. 

About  thefe  iflands,  the  fea  in  fome  places 
is  fubje61;  to  be  cover’d  with  weeds  like  the 
Sargajfo  above  fpoken  of,  which  failors  care¬ 
fully  avoid. 

The  iflands  were  all  defert,  when  firft  dif- 
cover’d  by  a  Genoefe,  and  not  inhabited  in 
thirty  years  after  *,  when  in  1440,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  began  to  fettle  on  them,  and  keep 
the  dominion  thereof  to  this  day,  under  the 
diredion  of  a  governour-general  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  refiding  in  the  town  of  St.  Jago,  in  the 
iftand  of  that  name,  that  place  being  the 
capital  not  only  of  thefe  iflands,  but  alfo  of 
all  the  places  the  crown  of  Portugal  poirefles 
on  the  coafts  of  North  or  High  Guinea,  whole 
governors  depend  on  this  jurifdidion :  it  is 
alfo  an  epifcopal  fee,  fuffragan  to  Lijbon. 

The  French  took  and  plunder’d  it  in  the 
year  1712. 

The  bay  call’d  Pray  a,  lies  eaft  of  St. 

Jago,  large  enough  to  contain  an  hundred 
fhips  fafe  at  anchor,  on  fourteen  fathom 
water,  behind  a  fmall  iftand. 

The  ifle6’/.  Mary  has  a  good  haven  on 
the  north- fide  j  but  that  of  St.  Lhotnas  is  very 
dangerous. 

Ribera  Grande  has  five  hundred  houfes, 
and  the  beft  of  horfes,  but  the  air  is  un¬ 
wholefome,  and  the  foil  very  barren.  St.  Lu¬ 
cia  has  the  moft  people  next  to  St.  Jago. 

There  is  fuch  plenty  of  tortoifes  in  ^ht^^Tortoifes. 
iflands,  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  fe¬ 
veral  foreign  fhips  refort  to  it,  to  catch  and 
fait  them  by  whole  cargoes,  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  colonies  in  Atnerica.  In  the  wet  fea- 
fon,  an  infinite  number  of  thefe  creatures 
make  for  land,  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  land, 
and  bury  them,  and  then  return  to  their  ele¬ 
ment  again,  letting  the  eggs  be  hatch’d  by 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  inhabitants  go  out  in  the  night,  and 
turn  the  tortoifes  on  their  backs  with  poles  ; 
for  they  are  fo  large,  that  there  is  no  doing 
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of  It  with  their  hands.  The  flefh  of  them 
well  cured  is  as  great  a  fupply  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plantations,  as  cod-fifh  is  to  Europe. 

Flamingos  They  have  a  fort  of  fine  tall  birds  in  thefe 
iflands,  which  they  call  Flamingos.,  or  Flem- 
tningSy  not  unlike  geefe  i  the  feathers  on 
their  bodies  white,  and  thofe  of  their 
wings  red,  much  admir’d  in  France.,  whi¬ 
ther  Tome  of  them  are  now  and  then  fent 
from  Cayenne,  a  colony  of  theirs  in  America. 
There  are  alfo  Guinea  hens,  and  very  large 
curlieus. 

To  thefe  iflands  French  agents  at  Se¬ 
nega  and  Gaeree  fend  for  provifions,  when 
there  is  any  fcarcity  in  thofe  parts  of  Ni- 
gritia,  and  have  them  in  exchange  for  fome 
few  flaves,'  and  all  forts  of  linnen  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  for  men  and  women.  In  the 
year  i68r,  when  I  arriv’d  at  Goeree,  there 
being  a  great  dearth  in  that  country,  one  of 
the  company’s  fhips  was  gone  to  the  iflands 
for  provifions. 

Ktdfog.  I  have  obferv’d,  that  in  our  courfe,  be¬ 
twixt  the  continent  of  Africa  and  thefe  iflands 
of  Caho  Verde,  we  had  fometimes  a  thick 
fog  of  a  reddifh  colour,  which  look’d  to  us 
like  a  red  fand,  and  gave  our  men  violent 
head-aches,  fevers,  and  the  bloody  flux. 

Another  time,  pafling  by  the  coafl:  of 
Zanhaga,  we  faw  the  ocean  overfpread  in 
feveral  places,  with  an  infinite  multitude  of 
very  ugly  red  and  wing’d  graflioppers,  or 

Locttfts.  locufts,  as  big  as  a  man’s  little  finger,  and 
a  long  body,  lying  on  the  furface  of  thefea, 
abundance  of  them  yet  alive  ;  which  it  is 
likely  were  driven  out  to  fea  from  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  by  the  flrong 
north-eafl:  gales :  that  country,  as  has  been 
faid  before,  being  often  infefted  with  whole 
clouds  of  thofe  mifchievous  infeds,  flying 
acrofs  the  defarts  of  Africa,  from  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Numidia,  lAc.  and  covering  the  land 
for  feveral  leagues,  according  as  the  winds 
fet  to  drive  them. 

In  the  year  1672,  a  plague  of  thefe  locufts 
came  into  the  province  of  Aulnix,  in  France, 
where  they  devour’d  all  that  was  green  to 
the  very  root;  and  being  carry’d  by  the  wind 
to  fea  from  Rochel  towards  the  ifle  of  Rhee, 
I  faw  a  ridge  of  them  dead,  above  a  foot 
deep,  on  the  beach,  for  feveral  leagues  in 
length,  as  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  and  left  there  at  low  water;  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  it  being  then  fum- 
mer,  caus’d  a  very  offenfive  ftench.  And  I 
remember,that  before  they  were  thus  drown’d, 
there  was  not  a  houfe  in  the  province,  but 
wh^t  was  pefter’d  with  them ;  and  I  heard 
abundance  of  the  people  fay,  that  for  fome 
days  they  could  fcarce  drefs  any  meat,  thofe 
inl^s  falling  fo  thick  down  the  chimnevs 
into  the  fire.  It  was  a  difmal  fight  to  behold 
the  country,  without  any  the  leaft  green  left 
in  it,  as  if  all  had  been  burnt  up  ;  whence 


we  may  eaflly  judge  how  much  Africa  fuf-  Barbot. 
fers, which  is  fo  frequently  infefted  with  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  grafhoppers, 
which  are  not  wing’d,  and  confequently  vq- and  files. 
main  longer  in  a  place,  and  deftroy  all  the 
plants.  Befides  which,  they  are  often  plagu’d 
with  flies,  no  lefs  hurtful  than  the  others. 

Monfieur  Beauplan,  in  his  defcription  of 
the  Ukrain,  gives  a  very  notable  account  of 
the  flies,  the  gnats,  and  efpecially  the  lo¬ 
cufts,  and  the  infinite  damage  they  do  in 
that  country  ;  he  lays,  they  are  commonly 
brought  out  of  Fartary  by  the  eafterly 
winds  into  the  country  about  Novogrod,  be¬ 
ing  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and  three  or 
four  inches  long.  In  Otlober,  they  make  a 
hole  with  their  tails  in  the  earth,  in  which 
every  one  lays  three  hundred  eggs,  which 
they  cover  with  their  feet,  and  then  die;  none 
of  them  living  above  fix  months,  or  little 
more.  The  rain,  fnow,  and  froft,  do  not 
hurt  the  eggs,  which  lie  there  till  April, 
when  the  warm  weather  hatches  them,  and 
the  infers  coming  out,  are  fix  weeks  before 
they  can  fly.  If  the  rains  fall  when  they 
begin  to  hatch,  and  continue  eight  or  ten 
days,  they  are  all  deftroy’d;  and  the  like 
rain  in  fummer  kills  the  locufts  upon  the 
ground,  becaufe  they  cannot  fly  away : 
but  if  the  fummer  proves  dry,  as  i§  molt 
ufual,  the  country  is  infefted  with  them  till 
Oplober.  The  find  Monfieur  Beauplan,  who 
liv’d  in  the  Ukrain  feventeen  years,  add§, 
that  the  air  is  fo  full  of  locufts  there  in  the 
fummer,  that  the  houfes  fwarm  with  them  ; 
and  to  avoid  them,  he  was  forc’d  to  eat  in 
a  dark  room  by  candle-light,  and  yet  many 
times  did  cut  the  locufts  wi.i.  his  meat ;  and 
a  man  could  fcarce  open  his  mouth,  but 
fome  of  them  would  get  in  :  befides  that, 
there  were  clouds  of  thtjm  to  be  feen  flying 
abroad  five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  and  two 
or  three  in  breadth;  infomuch,  that  the  wifeft 
men  were  confounded  at  the  fight  of  fuch  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  as  could  not  be  ex- 
prefs’d  or  even  conceived,  but  by  fuch  as 
had  feen  them.  He  concludes,  faying,  he 
was  told  there  by  perfons  knowing  in  lan¬ 
guages,  that  on  their  wings  were  to  be  feen 
in  Chaldaick  letters,  thefe  words,  802,6  Jn^ 
ion,  fignifying  in  Englijh,  fcourge  of  God  ; 
for  the  truth  whereof,  he  rely’d  on  thofe 
who  told  it  him,  and  underftpod  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Whilft  I  was  writing  this,  I  regeiv’d  a 
letter  from  Lijhon,  dated  July  twenty-fourth 
N.  S.  171G.  giving  an  account,  that  the 
crop  in  Portugal  would  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  good ;  but  that  in  the  province  of  Akn- 
tejo,  thebeft  of  that  kingdom,  the  locufts 
had  deftroy’d  moft  of  the  wheat,  which  bad 
rais’d  the  price  of  foreign  corn. 

To  return  to  the-grafhoppers  or  locufts, 
with  which  we  found  the  ocean  cover’d  on 
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B.4RB0T  coaft'of  Zahara  :  I  caufed  fome  of  them  the  ftrength  or  fury  not  above  a  quarter  of 
betaken  up  out  of  the  fea  in  a  bucket,  and  an  hour  ;  but  accompanied  with  prodigious 
kept  one  alive  above  three  months,  in  a  thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  and  the  violence 
cornet  of  paper,  clofe  in  a  trunk,  fo  that  of  the  wind  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  has  fome- 
it  never  breathed  the  leaft  air  all  that  times  rolled  up  the  lead  the  houfes  are  cover’d 
while,  and  fed  on  the  very  paper  it  was  con-  with,  as  clofe  and  compadly  as  poffible  it 
fined  in.  When  dead,  I  obferv’d  the  bottom  could  be  done  by  the  art  of  man.  The  name 
of  the  paper  full  of  the  ordure  of  the  infedt.  implies  a  variety  of  winds,  but  the  ftrength 

of  them  is  generally  at  fouth-eaft  ;  and  by 
I  ftiall  fubjoin  to  the  courfe  to  fteer  for  fhips  that  are  bound  for  the  coaft,  they  are 
the  Gold-Coajfo^  Guinea^  the  following  ob- ’  made  ufe  of  to  get  to  windward, 
fervations,  as  deliver’d  by  the  late  Mr.  Henr'^ 

whom  1  have  mention’d  heretofore  the  Gold  Coast  to 

as  my  particular  acquaintance,  whenhewas  Europe,  or  to  America. 

agent  at  cape  Corfo  caftle,  and  ever  fince  in  CUppofing  we  parr  from  Cormentyn-,  or 
England  *,  being  a  very  intelligent  and  ex-  from  Acra^  for  Euroye^  if  we  have  all 
perienc’d  gentleman,  commiflioner  of  the  neceftary  provifions  for  fuch  a  voyage,  and 
navy  at  Plymouth  and  Portfmouth^  and  pro-  have  no  occafion  to  call  at  any  places  or 

iedlor  and  builder  of  the  royal  dock  at  Ha-  iflands  of  the  Bight  of  Guinea^  or  at  cape 

mozes,  Lope^  we  keep  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the 

Winds  on  the  coafi.  wind,  to  pafs  at  windward  of  St.  Tome  ; 

^  H  E  coaft  of  A/riea  from  cape  Palmas  which,  however,  is  feldom  feafible,  but  in 
-*•  zo  cd.pt  Fermofo,  lies  eaft  and  eaft  by  the  feafon  of  Tornados  coming  from  the 
north  *,  and  near  thofe  points  the  land-breezes  north-eaft  :  for  without  fuch  powerful  affi- 
blow  on  that  coaft,  which  commonly  begin  ftance,  it  is  very  rare  we  can  well  weather 
about  feven  in  the  evening,  and  continue  that  iftand,  the  current  almoft  continually 
all  night,  till  near  the  fame  time  the  next  fetting  eaft  by  north, 
morning:  during  which  interval,  we  are  Thence  we  run  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
troubled  with  (linking  fogs  and  mills  from  line  three  and  a  half  or  four  degrees,  keep- 
(hore,  which  by  return  of  the  fea-breezes  ing  dill  the  lulf  ;  and  the  farther  fouthward 
upon  the  oppofite  points,  are  all  driven  we  go,  theftrongerwe  find  the  gales,  and 
away  ;  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  them  in 
a  curious  frefh  gale,  till  about  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

And  here  let  me  note  it  for  a  general  ob- 


more  beneficial  for  getting  off  the  Africa^t 
coaft.  In  that  elevation  of  three  and  a  half 
or  four  degrees  fouth,  we  commonly  meet 
with  the  eaft  fouth-eaft,  or  trade-wind. 


fervation,  that  in  thefe,  and  all  other  places  which  carries  us  to  the  northward  of  the 

within  the  tropicks,  as  far  as  ever  I  took  equator  pretty  faft. 

notice,  the  wind  is  drawn  by  the  land.  If  we  get  fo  far  to  fouthward,  we  have 
For  if  an  iftand  or  head-land  were  inclining  commonly  fight  of  Annahom  iftand.  How¬ 
to  a  circular  form,  the  fea  and  land-breezes  ever,  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  not  to  keep  to 

fall  in  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  part  the  northward  of  it,  till  we  come  between 

where  you  are  ;  fo  that  if  you  are  on  the  twenty  five  to  thirty  degrees  to  the  weftward 
fouth  fide,  the  fea-breeze  (hall  be  at  fouth,  of  cd.pt  Lope  Gonfalez.,  or  at  the  longitude 
and  the  land-breeze,  when  it  comes  in  its  of  Cabo  Verdo  ;  and  thence  advancing  gra- 
feafon,  at  north.  dually  northward,  we  come  infenfibly  to 

In  getting  on  the  coaft,  we  endeavour  get  the  north-eaft  winds,  which  carry  us  to 
to  fall  in  with  cape  Monte  or  cape  Mefurado.^  the  latitude  of  the  Flemijh  or  Azores  iftands, 
which  is  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the  eaft  if  defigning  for  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  or  the 
fouth-eaft  thereof ;  and  after  that,  we  double  Britijh  channel. 

Cdpt  P almast  whence,  as  afore  faid,  the  land  It  muft  be  obferv’d  in  this  palTage,  that 
tends  avyay  eaft  by  north,  the  current  near  when  once  we  are  to  the  weftward  of  the 
the  fhore  fets  upon  that  point  down  into  faid  cape  Lope.,  and  in  fouth  latitude,  the 
the  Bight.  The  land-breezes  between  cape  current  fets  northerly,  and  the  wind,  to 
St.  Anne  and  cape  are  at  eaft,  blow-  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  is  generally  at 

ing  brifk  four  leagues  off  the  fhore.  The  eaft  fouth-eaft  *,  as  to  the  like  number  of 
fea-winds  there,  are  at  fouth-weft.  degrees,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  line. 

The  Tornados.,  fays  he,  ufually  come  in  it  blows  at  eaft  north-eaft.  Nor  is  there 
the  beginning  of  April.,  and  feldom  leave  any  change  of  the  current  obferv’d,  unlefs 
tht  Gold  Coaji  tiW  June  cor(\mtncts.,  and  with  in  the  Tornado  feafon,  when,  during  their 
frequent  vifits  make  us  fenfible  of  their  quali-  blowing,  they  fet  to  windward  ;  tho’  per- 
ties.  We  have  fometimes  three  or  four  in  haps  the  moon,  upon  full  and  change,  may 
a  day,  but  then  their  continuance  is  but  have  the  like  influence  there,  as  in  other 
fnort,  perhaps  net  above  two  hours,  and  places. 


Another 
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Another  obfervadon  in  this  paflage  is, 
that  in  the  months  of  Ma-j^  June.,  July 
and  Augujl,  we  carefully  keep  to  the  fouth 
of  the  line  fome  degrees,  till  we  crofs  it, 
in  the  abovefaid  longitude  of  cape  Verde  ; 
to  avoid  the  calms,  very  frequent  at  that 
i'eafon  on  the  north  of  the  line,  which  keeps 
us  much  longer  in  our  paffage.  But  in  the 
month  of  September  vjt  may  fail  continually 
along  the  line,  without  inclining  one  de¬ 
gree  either  to  north  or  fouth.  At  that 
time  it  proves  fo  cold  there,  at  fo  fmall  a 
diftance  from  the  line,  that  the  failors,  who 
are  commonly  more  hardy  than  other 
people,  clothe  themfelves  warm  ;  the  thick 
weather  and  frefh  gales,  wholly  obftrufting 
the  heat  of  the  fun^  tho’  it  be  then  pafling 
the  line,  and  dire6lly  over  our  heads. 

The  interlopers^  and  other  Europeans., 
who  ufe  a  coafting  trade  in  Guinea^  when 
they  have  run  along  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  return  to  it  again,  fome  of  the  ways 
that  have  been  above  mention’d,  according 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year  *,  till  they  crois 
the  line  again  to  the  northward,  about  the 
longitude  of  cape  and  thence  order 

their  courfe  back  to  the  ^laqua  coaft,  to 
begin  to  trade  along  it,  and  the  GoldCoaJl. 

The  hiftory  of  navigation  informs  us, 
that  in  the  year  1 500,  Vincent  Tanez  Pin- 
zon  was  the  firft  Spaniard  that  cut  the  line, 
and  difeover’d  cape  St.  Augujiin  in  Brazil. 
The  cuftom  of  ducking,  before  mention’d 
in  fpeaking  of  the  tropicks,  is  obferved  by 
all  nations  in  pafllng  the  line :  the  French 
life  much  pumping  of  them  in  a  tub  with 
falt-water  inftead  of  ducking.  There  are 
many  other  fports  ufed  by  failors,  which 
afford  pahengers  good  diverfion.  The  duck¬ 
ing  is  by  the  French  call’d  the  fea-baptifm. 

Experience  has  made  it  appear,  that 
keeping  too  near  the  equinoftial,  and  often 
croffing  it  between  the  fouth-eafl:  and  the 
north- weft,  has  occafion’d  a  paflage  to  laft 
five  months ;  when  others,  who  have  kept 
more  to  the  fouthward,  made  their  paffage 
in  lefs  than  ten  weeks,  It  is  true,  there  are 
fome  inftances  ot  fhips  that  have  run  it  in 
feventy  days  to  the  Britijh  channel,  often 
traverfing  the  line  ;  but  it  is  fo  rare,  that 
it  muft  certainly  be  allow’d  much  better 
to  follow  the  moft  general  praflice  of  all 
F.uropean  nations,  which  is  to  keep  to  the 
fouthward  to  the  longitude  of  Cabo  Verde., 
as  has  been  laid  before  j  for  a  good  failer 
v/ill,  after  that  manner,  run  fixty  or  feventy 
leagues  in  twenty  four  hours,  the  fea  being 
commonly  fmooth  and  the  wind  frefh. 

If  it  be  defign’d,  at  parting  from  Fida, 
or  JVhidah,  or  from  Offra  for  Ca-jenne,  or 
the  Leeward  iflands,  to  put  in  at  Prince* s 
iQand  in  ^the  Bight,  that  will  prove  a  very 
difficult  matter  from  the  windward,  unlefs 
a  fhip  will  lie  very  clofe  upon  a  wind,  which 
VoL.  V. 


conftantly  blows  very  frefh  from  the  fouth  Barbot. 
and  fouth  fouth-weft,  and  the  current  fet- 
ting  very  fwiftly  eaft  north-eaft  and  florth- 
eaft  by  eaft,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  and  ftations,  which  carry  fhips  violent¬ 
ly  on  that  point :  we  are  therefore  oblig’d 
to  work  it  along  the  coaft  of  Biafara, 
which  is  the  bottom  of  the  Bight,  to  make 
this  Prh?c<?’s-ifland,  which  fometimes  proves 
a  work  of  twenty,  and  even  of  thirty  days 
being  forc’d  to  anchor  moft  part  of  the 
day,  and  to  fail  in  the  night,  by  the  favour 
of  the  land-wind.  It  is  true,  I  was  once 
fifty  leagues  weft  of  Prhzc^’s-ifland,  in  the 
fame  latitude,  coming  from  the  road  of  Fida 
in  a  floop,  in  the  month  of  April',  but 
the  veffel  was  an  excellent  failer  upon  a 
wind,  and  I  had  every  day  the  affiftance  of 
tornados  from  the  north-eaft.  Neverthelefs, 
tho’  I  got  fo  far  weft  of  that  ifland,  it  was 
with  no  fmall  trouble  I  reached  the  port  of 
St.  Antofi'p  for  when  I  came  in  fight  of  the 
ifland,  tho’  its  foutherly  point  bore  eaft 
fouth-eaft,  and  it  was  then  very  calm,  the 
current  drove  us  under  the  north  point  of 
it,  and  we  had  certainly  miflfed  it,  and  fallen 
into  the  Bight,  had  we  not  feafonably  made 
ufe  of  fix  long  oars  we  had  aboard,  and 
hands  enough  to  hold  it  out  rowing  from 
morning  till  fun-fet,  notwithftanding  the 
fcorching  vehement  heat  of  the  fun,  and  no 
air  at  all  *,  and  by  that  means  coafting  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  gain’d  the  divifion 
of  the  current,  one  branch  of  it  fetting 
north-eaft  as  cuftomary,  and  the  other  fouth 
fouth-eaft  round  the  land :  fo  I  made  this 
paflage  in  ten  days  from  JVhidah  road  hi¬ 
ther,  which  is  extraordinary. 

This  Bight  or  gulf  of  Guinea  fo  often 
mention’d,  is  a  bending  of  the  land,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  from  thence, 
the  land  ftretches  weft,  parallel  with  the  line^ 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  to  St.  T me 
upon  a  tack,  at  parting  from  JVhidah,  if 
not  altogether  impofiible,  without  falling 
into  the  *,  which  however,  as  unavoid¬ 
able  as  it  is,  proves  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  fuch  flrips  as  have  their  compli¬ 
ment  of  Haves  aboard.  And  therefore  I  ad- 
vife  thofe,  to  ufe  all  poflible  means  to  get 
their  neceflfary  ftore  of  provifions  at  Fida, 
where  they  are  fo  plenty,  in  Order  to  fail 
along  the  Biafara  coaft  in  the  Bight,  to  cape 
Lope  diredlly,  without  being  neceffitated 
to  call  at  St.  Lome  for  provifions  *,  and  only 
take  their  ftore  of  water  and  wood  at  the 
faid  cape  1  and  if  provifions  grow  fcanty, 
then  to  make  for  Annobon  ifland,  to  get 
that  there. 

At  parting  from  New  Calabar  river,  if 
the  wind  be  weft  fouth-weft,  we  lay  the 
head  fouth  by  eaft,  and  with  the  fouth-weft 
wind,  to  fouth  fouth-eaft  *,  keeping  as  near 
the  wind  as  is  reafonable  to  weather  the 
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E.ARHOT.iiland  of  Ferdinand  Po,  diftant  thircy  fix 
leagues  from  Bandy  point  north-eaft  by  eaft ; 
and  having  paft  to  the  windward  of  it,  fet 
the  courfe  for  cape  Sf.  John  ;  and  thence  or¬ 
dering  the  navigation,  according  to  occur¬ 
rences,  as  above  related,  if  we  defign  for 
Si.  Fome^  to  wood  and  water,  and  for  pro- 
vifions,  we  may  very  well,  in  the  month  of 
September^  get  our  paffage  from.  Bandy 
point  to  St,  Pome's  road  in  fifteen  or  fixteen 
days.  At  that  time  of  the  year  we  find’ 
the  weather  commonly  fo  cold,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  this  ifland,  tho’ fo  near  the  line,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  that  it  may  well 
.  be  faid  to  be  as  raw  and  pinching,  as  on 
the  coaft  of  Britany  *,  efpecially  in  the  night, 
every  man  aboard,  tho’  never  fo  hardy,  is 
glad  to  put  on  more  clothes. 

It  will  not  be  amifs,  before  we  leave  the 
equinodtial  line,  to  give  warning,  that  in 
this  run  it  is  requifite  often  to  correcff  the 
courfe  of  Ihips  failing  in  longitude  from  eaft 
to  weft,  which  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
azimuth-compafs  will  eafily  do  *,  for  if  the 
variation  of  the  compafs  be  not  allov>?’d, 
all  reckonings  muft  prove  erroneous :  and 
in  continued  cloudy  weather,  or  where  the 
mariner  is  not  provided  to  obferve  the  vari¬ 
ation  duly,  Mr .  Edmund  Halley' s  chart  will 
readily  fhow  him  what  allowance  he  muft 
make  for  this  default  of  his  compafs,  and 
thereby  redtify  his  journal. 

This  corredion  of  the  courfe,  fays  Mr. 
Halley.)  is  in  no  cafe  fo  neceflary,  as  in  run¬ 
ning  down  a  parallel  eaft  or  weft  to^  hit  a 
port  *,  for  if  being  in  your  latitude  at  the 
diftance  of  feventy  or  eighty  leagues,  you 
allow  not  the  variation,  but  fteer  eaft  or 
weft  by  compafs,  you  fhall  fall  to  the  north¬ 
wards  or  fouthwards  of  your  port,  on  each 
nineteen  leagues  of  diftance,  one  mile  for 
each  degree  of  variation,  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  very  dangerous  errors,  where  the  va¬ 
riation  is  confiderable.  For  inftance,  fays  he, 
having  a  good  obfervation  in  latitude  forty- 
nine  degrees  forty  minutes,  about  eighty 
leagues  without  Scilly)  and  not  confidering 
that  there  is  eight  degrees  weft  variation, 
I  fteer  away  eaft  by  compafs  for  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  but  by  making  my  way  truly  eaft  eight 
degrees  north,  when  I  come  up  with 
Scilly)  inftead  of  being  three  leagues  to  the 
fouth  thereof,  I  fhall  find  myfelf  as  much 
to  the  northward:  and  this  evil  will  be  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  diftance  you  fhall 
fail  in  the  parallel.  The  rule  to  apply  it  is, 
that  to  keep  your  parallel  truly,  you  go 
fo  many  degrees  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
eaft,  and  northward  of" the  weft,  as  in  the 
weft  variation  :  but  contrary-wife,  fo  many 
degrees  to  the  northwards  of  the  eaft,  and 
fouthwards  of  the  weft,  as  there  is  eaft 
variation.  To  proceed  on  ourprefent  fubje(ft. 


As  to  the  reft  of  the  paftage,  when  bound 
to  the  ifland  Cayenne^  a  French  colony  on 
the  main  land  of  America^  in  the  province 
of  Guiana^  being  got  three  degrees  and  a 
half  or  four  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  to 
meet  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
winds,  as  has  been  obferv’d  ;  we  fet  thence 
the  courfe  weft,  till  we  reach  fo  far  that 
way  as  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  little 
iflaiids  Ponendo  de  San  Paolo^  which  lie  at 
one  degree  forty  minutes  north,  and  three 
hundred  fifty  two  degrees  of  longitude,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  and  Dutch  maps. 

Thence  we  make  to  north-weft,  after¬ 
wards  north-north-weft,  till  we  come  into 
four  degrees  north  latitude,  being  that  of 
cape  Cajfepourri)  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  thus  lay  the  courfe  diredly  weft 
upon  it,  and  not  on  the  north  cape,  which  is 
but  two  degrees  more  northerly,  as  fome 
have  done  to  their  difadvantage  •,  having 
thereby  confiderably  retarded  their  paftage, 
it  being  a  coaft  where  they  were  forc’d  to 
anchor  every  night. 

We  commonly  make  a  fwift  run  along 
that  coaft  of  America^  by  reafon  of  the  fwife 
current,  and  the  gufhing  out  of  the  Maran- 
hon  and  Amazms  rivers ;  which  fet  fo  far 
out,  that  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land, 
frefh  water  is  taken  up  in  the  ocean. 

We  reckon  our  felves  juft  north-north- 
eaft  of  that  famous  river  of  the  Amazonsy 
when  we  have  forty-eight  fathom  water, 
and  yellow  fandy  ground,  mixt  with  very 
fmall  fliells. 

Chrijiopher  d'  Acugna  a  Jefuit,  who  failed 
down  that  river  from  its  fource  near  Fluito 
in  PerUy  in  1639,  with  Pedro  Texeira  a 
Portuguefe  general  at  Para  in  Brazil^  who 
had  firft  fail’d  up  it  from  Para  to  near  Flui- 
tOy  tells  us  that. 

Twenty-fix  leagues  below  the  ifland  of 
the  SuHy  diredtly  under  the  line,  this  great 
river  of  the  Amazons  is  eighty-four  leagues 
wide,  others  fay  fixty,  and  others  but  fifty, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  fide  by  cape  Zapara- 
ray  and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  north  cape, 
and  here  at  laft  difeharges  it  felf  in  the 
ocean.  It  may  be  call’d  a  fea  of  frefli  water, 
mixing  it  felf  with  the  fait  water-fea.  *Tis 
the  nobleft  and  largeft  river  in  the  known 
world,  by  the  Spaniards  call’d  Orellanay 
from  its  firft  difeoverer,  as  alfo  Maragnon, 
and  San  Juan  de  las  Amazofias  ;  it  falls  here 
into  the  fea,  after  it  has  water’d  a  country 
of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  feventy  fix 
leagues  in  length,  and  furnifh’d  a  multitude 
of  nations  with  its  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  i 
and  in  a  word,  after  it  has  cut  America  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  almoft  in  the  wideft  of  it, 
and  afforded  a  great  channel,  into  which 
the  beft,  the  richeft,  and  moft  pleafant  ri¬ 
vers,  that  come  down  from  all  the  moun¬ 
tains 
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to  the  JJlands 

tains  and  coafts  of  that  new  world,  dif- 
charge  their  waters. 

To  refume  our  difcourfe  of  navigation  ; 
we  are  very  careful  when  we  make  the  land, 
at  this  coaft  of  the  Amazons^  to  caft  the 
lead  very  often  :  for  as  the  land  is  low,  fo  is 
the  fea  lliallow.  We  can  fcarce  have  fight 
of  cape  Caffdpourrt^  at  feven  or  eight  leagues 
diftance,  and  there  is  not  above  eight  or 
nine  fathom  water  at  that  diftance. 

It  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  we  get  fight  of 
this  cape,  to  order  our  courfe  accordingly. 

Cajfepourri  has  no  other  obfervable  marks 
but  only  two  low  round  hills,  appearing  on 
its  point  when  k  bears  fouth-weft,  as  the 
Plate  33.  figure  reprefents. 

The  water  of  the  ocean,  for  three  leagues 
from  Cajfepourri^  looks  white,  becaufe  of 
its  fhallownefs  *,  but  the  coaft  is  very  fafe, 
as  is  that  of  cape  Orange^  call’d  alfo  de 
Conde  and  Cecil-,  the  firft  being  the  Dutch ^ 
the  fecond  the  French,  and  the  laft  the  Fng- 
lijh  n'xmt,  lying  three  leagues  lower.  The 
current  fets  with  great  rapidity  along  this 
ihore,  two  leagues  an  hour  weft,  without 
the  help  of  fails,  by  which  means  we  foon 
reach  the  little  iftands,  or  rocks  lying  be¬ 
fore  the  ifiand  of  Cayenne,  tho’  almoft  twen¬ 
ty-five  leagues  diftant  from  the  aforefaid 
cape. 

Rocks  be*  Thefe  iftands,  or  rather  rocks,  lie  in  a 
fore  the  before  the  coaft  of  Cayenne.  The  firft 

Oyen^  of  them  is  fome  leagues  eaft  of  the  point  of 
Armire  in  Cayenne,  by  the  Indians  call’d 
Hocaiary,  and  by  the  Dutch  de  Conjlapel  -, 
v/hich  muft  not  be  come  nearer  to  than  half 
a  league,  becaufe  of  fome  fhoals  running 
out  to  fea  from  it,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Weft  of  it  are  two  very  fmal)  round 
rocks,  ftanding  clofe  together,  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  call’d  Eponeregemere,  and  by  the  French 
les  Mamelles,  that  is,  the  breafts.  The  next 
rock  dole  by  is  call’d  the  mother,  both  by 
the  French  and  Dutch,  and  by  the  Indians 
Sanaivony.  The  next  to  that  again  is  named 
Epanafari  or  the  father,  and  then  the  fon  ; 
beyond  which  fome  leagues  more  to  the 
weftward,  is  fverloren  Kindt  in  Dutch, 
I'Enfant  perdu  in  French,  both  fignifying 
the  loft  child.  The  French  give  ibmetimes 
another  name  to  the  two  rocks  I  faid  they 
call’d  les  Mamelles  or  the  breafts,  which  is 
les  Filles  the  daughters  •,  and  the  other  call’d 
the  fon,  fome  of  them  name  I' Enfant  Ma- 
lingre,  the  fcabby  fon.  The  jefuits  have  a 
large  ftock  of  wild  hogs  on  the  fmall  iftand 
Epinafart  or  the  father,  which  turn  to  a 
good  account. 

We  pals  by  thefe  iftands  at  half  a  league 
diftance,  to  proceed  to  the  road  of  Cayenne, 
under  fort  St.  Lewis,  where  the  river  Cay¬ 
enne  falls  into  the  ocean,  and  there  come 
to  an  anchor  in  four  or  five  fathom  water, 
Plate  33.fandy  oufy  ground.  I  here  give  the  pro- 
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i'peft  of  the  iftand,  as  I  dtew  it  at  rnypARBoT. 
voyage  thither  from  Guinea. 

We  are  commonly  forty  or  forty-five 
days  in  our  paflage,  from  the  fight  of  cape 
Lope  Gonfalez  in  Guinea,  to  Cayenne  in  GuF 
ana  in  America  -,  having  moft  of  the  time  a 
favourable  pleafant  galcj  fmooth  fea,  and 
very  feldom  or  never  any  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther,  fetting  afide  fome  fornados,  near  cape 
Lope  and  Annohon,  and  fome  heavy  ftiowers 
ol  rain,  attended  with  high  wind,  near  the 
coaft  of  Guiana,  by  the  French  call’d  Grains-, 
and  very  rarely  one  or  two  water-fpouts  diispouts. 
a  great  diftance,  by  the  French  mariners 
named  Puyzeaux  Lrombes  and  ^eues  de 
Dragon  -,  againft  which  We  fecure  our  felves, 
by  lowering  and  furling  our  fails  betimes : 
for  we  generally  know  their  approach,  by 
a  little  black  cloud,  rifing  gradually  from 
the  horizon,  which  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
great  rapidity,  overfpreads  the  beft  part  of 
the  hemifphere,  and  immediately  burfts  out, 
forming  a  vifible  fpout,  reaching  down  from 
the  loweft  clouds,  to  the  furface  of  the  oce^ 
an,  as  the  figure  reprefents  very  naturally.  Plate  7. 
And  extrafting  the  water  through  it  to  the 
clouds,  afterwards  breaks  into  a  heavy 
fhower,  attended  with  a  vaft  fpout  and  a 
moft  furious  guft  of  wind  ;  which  if  it  falls 
upon  any  fhip  with  all  its  fails  abroad,  as 
we  often  ufe  to  be  in  this  paftage,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  overfet  it,  or  at  leaft  bring  the  mafts 
by  the  board.  Generally  when  the  figns  of 
the  coming  of  fuch  water-fpout  appear,  we 
lower  our  top-mafts  to  the  top,  and  our 
main  and  mizen  yards  to  the  deck,  with 
all  pofllble  fpeed. 

As  to  the  paftage  from  Loango  and  Congo 
river,  in  the  lower  Fjhiopia  ;  the  former 
having  its  capital  city  in  four  degrees  thirty 
minutes  fouth-latitude,  and  eighteen  de¬ 
grees  eight  minutes  eaftward  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Lundy  if  we  are  bound  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  and  in  the  month  of  Ooiober,  when  we 
find  the  winds  fouth  by  weft,  and  fouth- 
fouth-weft,  frefti  gales,  veerable  to  fouth- 
weft  and  back  to  fouth  *,  we  ftand  off  to  the 
weftward  with  larboard  tacks  on  board,  till 
in  fourteen  degrees  longitude,  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  of  Loango,  and  there  we  find  the  winds 
veering  from  fouth-fouth-eaft  to  fouth-eaft, 
frefh  gales.  When  we  are  thirty-four  de¬ 
grees  to  the  weftward  of  Loango,  we  are 
then  fixtcen  weftward  from  the  meridian  of 
Lundy,  the  peculiar  meridian  of  the  Englijh, 
and  there  we  find  the  winds  veering  from 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft  to  eaft  by  fouth  and  eaft ; 
and  fo  they  continue  blowing  frefti,  as  we 
ftill  run  to  the  weftward,  between  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  three  and  four  degrees  fouth,  till 
we  make  the  iftand  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
which  lies  in  three  degrees  fifty-four  minutes 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  forty  degrees  fifty 
minutes  longitude  weftward  from  Loango, 
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and  twenty- two  degrees  fifty-one  minutes 
from  the  meridian  oi  Lund'j. 

In  this  ifland  appears  a  very  high  pyra¬ 
midal  or  piked  mountain  *,  and  coming  clofe 
to  it,  the  faid  pyramid  looks  like  a  large  ca¬ 
thedral.  On  the  north-wefl;  fide  is  a  fmall 
bay  to  anchor  in,  but  fhips  muft  come  pretty 
near  the  fhore,  becaufe  it  is  deep  water. 
There  is  plenty  of  fifh  *,  and  on  the  ifland  is 
fome  frefli  water,  and  low  flirubs  of  trees. 
There  are  no  other  inhabitants  but  dogs:  in 
former  times,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Portu- 
piefe  ;  but  the  Dutch,  then  in  war  with  them, 
ranfack’d  the  ifland,  and  carried  the  Poriu- 
guefe  all  away. 

The  ifland  may  be  about  four  miles  long, 
from  north- eafl:  to  fouth-weft.  On  the  north 
fide  are  fome  rocks  pretty  high  above  wa¬ 
ter;  and  many  birds,  as  fea-gulls  and  man-of- 
war  birds,  which  are  fomething  like  our 
kites  in  Great-Britain.  The  current  fets 
ftrong  to  the  north-weft;  the  variation 
very  little. 

•  From  this  ifland  v/e  fteer  north -weft,  with 
frefh  gales  at  fouth-eaft  and  eaft  fouth-eaft, 
in  order  to  c.^ofs  the  equator,  and  defign- 
ing  to  make  the  ifland  Pohago  weftward,  ly¬ 
ing  in  eleven  degrees  thirty-three  minutes 
north  longitude,  weftv/ard  of  Fernando 
twenty-eight  degrees  nineteen  minutes. 

In  this  palfage  between  the  faid  iflands,  we 
find  ftrange  rippling  and  cockling  feas, ready 
to  leap  in  upon  the  fliip’s  deck,  which  in¬ 
duces  me  to  think  the  current  is  ftrong.  Fo- 
I  ago  is  a  high  ifland  with  a  good  fandy  bay 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  where  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  a  great  fort,  till  molefted  by  the 
Engltjh  2CwdiFrench  by  turns,  and  now  deferred. 

From  this  ifland  it’s  well  known  how  to 
fet  the  courfe  to  that  of  Jamaica,  the  meri¬ 
dian  diftance  from  Fobago,  being  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  weft  ;  and  in  that  paf- 
fageno  land  is  feen,  till  we  make  the  north- 
eaft  of  Jamaica,  lying  in  eighty-two  degrees 
fixteen  minutes  longitude,  weft  from  the 
city  of  Loango  before  mention’d. 

We  have  commonly  in  the  paflage  from 
Guinea  to  America,  the  diverfion  of  catch¬ 
ing  bonitoes,  albacores,  doradoes,  porpoifes, 
fharks,  flying  fifh,  and  remoras ;  of  which 
forts,  fometimes  great  flioals  keep  us  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  take  them  frefh  and  frefh 
every  day,  efpecially  the  bonitoes  and  alba¬ 
cores,  of  which  latter  fort  fome  weigh  fixty 
pounds  or  more,  being  not  only  pleafant, 
but  very  ufeful  and  refrefhing  for  travellers. 

We  are  alfo  often  diverted  with  the  fight 
of  a  multitude  of  fmall  whales  or  grampufles, 
lying  ftill  as  if  they  were  dead  with  their 
fnouts  above  water,  and  fometimes  playing 
about  the  fhip,  with  a  heavy  flow  motion 
and  a  great  noife ;  and  when  in  company 
of  other  fhips,  we  vifit  one  another  by  turns 
in  our  pinnaces  or  yauls,  having  commonly 


good  weather  and  a  fmooth  Tea  in  this  paf- 
fage.  Thefe  grampufles  are  fhaped  almoft 
like  a  whale,  but  much  lefs  in  bulk,  andcaft 
or  blow  up  water  like  it,  but  only  through 
one  paflage  or  orifice,  which  is  above  its 
fnout,  whereas  the  whale  has  two  there. 

In  the  longitude  of  the  ifles  of  Sc.  Matthew  fooU  birds. 
and  the  Afcenfion,  we  are  often  vifited  by  a 
multitude  of  lafge  bitds  of  a  dark  brown  fea¬ 
ther,  which  in  the  night-time  more  efpe- 
cially  perch  on  our  fhrouds  and  yards,  and 
even  on  the  gunnills,  and  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  taken  up  by  hand  ;  for  which  reafon 
the  French  failors  call  them  Fous,  that  is 
fools ;  being  of  three  forts  :  fome  as  big  as 
a  young  goofe,  with  large,  thick,  and  long 
bills,  fhore  legs,  and  feet  like  a  duck  ;  their 
cry  very  piercing.  They  are  a  fort  of 
fea-gulls ;  the  Portuguefc  call  them  AJea- 
traces,  and  give  this  farther  account  of 
them.  At  night,  when  diPpos’d  to  fleep, 
they  foar  up  as  high  as  polTible,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  head  under  one  wing,  fupport 
themfelves  for  fome  time  with  the  other ; 
but  becaufe  the  weight  of  their  bodies  muft 
needs  force  them  down  again  at  laft,  as 
foonas.they  come  to  the  water,  they  take 
their  flight  again,  and  often  repeating  it, 
may  in  a  manner  be  faid  to  fleep  waking  : 
it  often  happens  that  they  fall  into  the  fhips 
as  they  fail.  Thofe  who  know  the  nature 
of  them  add,  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  they  always  go  afhore  to  build  their 
nefts,  and  that  in  the  higheft  places,  whereby 
they  facilitate  their  flight.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  being  fet  at  liberty  upon  the 
plain  deck,  they  cannot  raife  themfelves. 

Some  Englijh  failors  call  this  bird  a  booby, 
and  others  a  noddy.  As  they  feed  moftly  up¬ 
on  flying  fifh,  they  tafte  very  fifliy;  and  if 
you  do  not  fait  them  very  well  before  you 
eat  them,  will  make  you  fick.  They  are 
fo  filly,  that  when  they  are  weary  of  fly¬ 
ing,  they  will,  if  you  hold  out  your  hand, 
come  and  fit  upon  it. 

The  fecond  fort  are  white,  not  near  fo 
large,  and  their  feet  red.  The  third  fpe- 
cies  are  lefs  than  thefe. 

There  are  great  multitudes  of  them  in 
thefe  feas,  preying  on  fhoals  of  flying  fifh, 
hunted  by  bonitoes  and  albacores  ;  who,  to 
avoid  being  devoured  by  thefe  greedy  fi flies, 
their  implacable  enemies,  betake  themfelves 
to  fly  out  of  their  element  into  that  of  the 
air,  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  meet  thefe  other  winged  foes 
falling  thick  upon  them,  as  hawks  do  on 
birds,  and  never  fail  to  fnap  many,  and  to 
force  the  reft  to  plunge  again  into  the  fea, 
and  into  the  fame  dangers  they  had  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  avoid.  The  fight  of  this  fort 
of  conflidl  is  fo  pleafant,  that  1  could  not 
forbear  drawing  a  fketchofit,  which  I  hope  PlatF;. 
will  be  acceptable. 
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The  ifland  of  St.  Matthew  before  men¬ 
tion’d,  lies  in  one  degree  fifty  minutes  foath 
la  irude,  formerly  inhabited  by  i\\Q.Portuguefe.f 
who  difcover’d  it  on  St.  Matthew^s,  day,  and 
gave  it  ':hat  name  *,  but  they  deferred  it  long 
ago.  This  is  what  is  faid  of  it,  how  true  I 
know  not  *,  for  at  prefcnt  that  ifland  is  not 
to  be  found,  tho*  laid  down  in  moft  Euro¬ 
pean  maps. 

Afcenfion  The  ifland  Afcenfion  lies  in  eight  degrees 
if.md.  thirty  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  difcover’d 
by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afcenfion-dz.y ^  whence 
it  derives  the  name.  The  land  is  very  high 
and  fteep  towards  the  fliore  *,  the  foil  barren 
without  any  green,  appearing  full  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  craggy  rocks  cover’d  with  birds 
dung,  who  make  their  nefts  on  the  top  of 
them.  The  whole  ifland  may  be  about  five 
leagues  in  compafs,  and  is  famous  for  the 
tortoifes  taken  on  it  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  and  carry’d  faked  to  the  American 
colonies,  by  way  of  trade.  This  ifland  is 
uninhabited,  but  its  Ihore  is  plentifully  ffored 
with  mews,  and  many  other  fea-birds,  and 
an  incredible  quantity  of  flying  fifh. 

Captain  Dampier  reports,  in  his  voyage  to 
New  Holland,  printed  Anno  1703,  that 
himfelf  and  his  crew,  after  his  fhipwreck 
thereabouts,  with  much  difficulty  got  affiore 
on  the  Afcenfion,  where  they  liv’d  on  goats 
and  tortoifes  *,  and  found,  to  their  great 
comfort,  on  the  fouth-eafl;  fide  of  a  high 
mountain,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  top, 
a  fpring  of  freffi  water :  contrary  to  the 
general  account  given  hitherto,  that  this 
ifland  was  quite  deftitute  of  freffi  water. 
Which  information  may  ferve  fuch  perfons 
in  future  times,  as  through  neceffity  may 
chance  to  be  forc’d  thither. 

On  the  wefl:  fide  of  the  ifland  are  two 
high  mountains,  which  have  a  little  green, 
being  better  moiftened  by  the  frequent  dews, 
which  caufes  the  ground  all  about  to  abound 
with  the  largeft  and  befb-tafted  purflain  in 
the  world. 

I  am  told,  many  perfons  have  crofs’d  the 
line,  between  the  little  iflands  Ponendo  de 
San  Paolo,  and  that  of  Ferdinand  de  No-  ' 
ronha.  Others  pretend  it  is  not  fafe  to  crofs 
it  there,  alledging  there  are  ffioals  of  rocks 
betwixt  thofe  iflands,  which  in  fome  maps 
are  call’d  Abrolhos  or  Vigia,  that  is,  fee,  or 
open  the  eyes.  In  fuch  uncertainty,  I  think 
it  much  more  prudent  to  follow  the  moft 
general  praftice,  as  before  obferv’d. 

Ferdi-  As  to  the  ifland  Ferdinand  Noronha,  of 
nand  which  I  have  already  given  a  ffiort  account ; 

ronha°'  ^  know  our  felves  to 

ifland.  be  about  it,  when  we  fee  a  multitude  of 

birds  playing  over  the  ocean,  even  at  thirty 
leagues  diftance.  It  is  eafily  perceiv’d  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  off  in  fair  weather,  and  muft  be 
approached  when  juft  in  its  latitude  fteer- 
ing  weft  to  it,  to  prevent  overffiooting  it,  as 
fome  have  done  in  failing  towards  it  obliquely, 
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not  being  able  to  find  ground  to  anchor.  Rapt^ot. 
The  road  is  when  the  peak,  or  pyramid,  al-(^VN^ 
ready  mention’d,  bears  fouth  fouth-eaft  ;  it 
is  good  fandy-ground  very  near  the  ffiore. 

The  ifland  feems  to  make  a  kind  of  fepa- 
ration  on  the  eaft-fide. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  a  few 
Portuguefe  were  left  there  to  cultivate  the 
grounds  for  cotton  and  Indian  wheat,  which 
throve  well.  It  has  fome  cattle  and  goats, 
and  fome  Mandioca  •,  but  little  freffi  water 
in  the  fummer  feafon.  As  for  wood,  there  is 
plenty  of  it  ;fothat  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  ffiips 
repair  to  it,  for  a  fupply  of  thofe  neceffaries. 

Thus  far  concerning  our  paffage  from 
Guinea  to  America  ;  which,  if  obferv’d,  will 
not  fail  of  making  it  eafy  and  expeditious, 
and  may  reafonably  be  perform’d  in  fifty- 
days  to  any  of  the  Carihbee  iflands,  or  two 
months  at  moft,  to  Jamaica  :  whereas,  if 
we  keep  our  courfe  near  to  the  equator,  it 
may  be  much  longer,  becaufe  of  the  great 
calms  we  ufually  meet  thereabouts,  which 
is  a  great  difadvantage  to  our  flave-ffiips ; 
the  tedioufnefs  of  the  paffage  caufing  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  too  much  crouded,  and  come  from 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  Bight  of  Guinea, 
which  often  fpend  a  whole  month  or  more  in 
getting  to  St.  Tome,  or  to  cape  Lope,  and  too 
often  the  ffiips  are  over-loaded  with  flaves. 

I  have  obferv’d,  that  the  great  morta¬ 
lity,  which  fo  often  happens  in  flave-ffiips, 
proceeds  as  well  from  taking  in  too  many, 
as  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
them  aboard,  and  how  to  order  the  courle 
at  fea  fo  nicely,  as  not  to  overffioot  their 
ports  in  America,  as  fome  bound  to  Cayenne 
with  flaves,  have  done ;  attributing  the  te¬ 
dioufnefs  of  their  paffage,  and  their  other  Methods  to 
miftakes,  to  wrong  caufes,  as  being  becalm’d 
about  the  line,  fsfr.  which  only  proceeded  ^  ’ 
from  their  not  obferving  the  regular  courfe, 
or  not  making  due  obfervations  of  land  when 
they  approach’d  the  American  continent  •,  or 
of  the  force  and  ftrength  of  the  current  of 
the  Amazons. 

Others  have  been  faulty  in  not  putting 
their  ffiips  into  due  order  before  they  left  the 
Guinea  coaft,  a  thing  very  much  to  be 
minded  *,  and  have  not  taken  care  before 
they  fail’d  from  Whidab,  or  cape  Lope,  to 
fet  well  their  ffirouds  and  ftays,  tarr  them 
well,  with  all  the  running  ropes  and  blocks. 

If  the  port  or  road  will  allow  it,  we  clean 
our  ffiips  as  low  as  is  poffible,  and  tallow 
them  well,  to  give  them  the  better  way  : 
befides  all  this,  during  the  paffage,  we  take 
care,  in  good  weather,  to  have  the  ffiips 
well  caulk’d  without  and  within,  as  well  as 
the  decks.  The  work  of  the  outfide  we  do  in 
fair  weather ;  and  if  bad,  the  carpenters  work 
within,  and  tarr  all  over,  that  every  thing 
within  may  be  kept  dry,  as  well  for  its  pre- 
fervation  as  decency. 
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Barbot.  As  to  the  management  of  our  flaves 
aboard,  we  lodge  the  two  fexes  apart,  by 
means  of  a  ftrong  partition  at  the  main  mail*, 
Mxna,gt-  forepart  is  for  men^  the  other  behind 
the  maft  for  the  women.  If  it  be  in  large 
Ihips  carrying  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves,  the 
deck  in  fuch  fhips  ought  to  be  at  lead  five 
and  a  half  or  fix  foot  high,  which  is  very 
requifite  for  driving  a  continual  trade  of 
flaves  :  for  the  greater  height  it  has,  the 
more  airy  d,nd  convenient  it  is  for  fuch  a 
confiderable  number  of  human  creatures  •, 
and  confequently  far  the  more  healthy  for 
them,  and  fitter  to  look  after  them.  We 
build  a  fort  of  half-decks  along  the  Tides 
with  deals  and  fpars  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  Europe^  that  half-deck  extending  no 
farther  than  the  Tides  of  our  fcuttles,  and  To 
the  flaves  lie  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  as  clofe  together  as  they  can  be 
crouded. 

T\\q.  Dutch  company’s  fhips  exceed  all  o- 
iher  Europeans  in  fuch  accommodations,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  built  defignedly  for  thofe 
voyages,  and  confequently  contrived  very 
wide,  lofty,  and  airy,  betwixt  decks,  with 
gratings  and  fcuttles,  which  can  be  cover’d 
with  rarpawlins  in  wet  weather  j  and  in  fair 
uncover’d,  to  let  in  the  more  air.  Some  alTo 
have  made  fmall  ports,  or  lights  along  the 
fldes  at  proper  diftances,  well  Tecured  with 
thick  iron  bars,  which  they  open  from  time 
to  time  for  the  airj  and  that  very  much  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  prelervation  of  thofe  poor 
wretches^j  who  are  To  thick  crouded  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Portuguefe  of  Angola^  a  people  in  ma¬ 
ny  refpedts  not  to  be  compar’d  to  x\itEngliJh^ 
Dutch  or  French^  in  point  of  neatnefs  aboard 
their  fliips,  tho*  indeed  Tome  French  and  Eng^ 
lijh  ihips  in  thofe  voyages  for  flaves  are  flo- 
vingly,  foul,  and  ftinking,  according  to  the 
temper  and  the  want  of  fkill  of  the  com¬ 
manders  ;  the  Portuguefe^  I  fay,  are  com¬ 
mendable  in  that  they  bring  along  with 
them  to  the  coail,  a  Tufficient  quantity  of 
coarfe  thick  mats,  to  Terve  as  bedding  under 
the  flaves  aboard,  and  fliiftthem  every  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  with  fuch  freih  mats : 
which,  befldes  that  it  is  fofter  for  the  poor 
wretches  to  lie  upon  than  the  bare  deals  or 
decks,  muft  alTo  be  much  healthier  for  them, 
becaufe  the  planks,  or  deals,  contradt  Tome 
dampnefs  more  or  lefs,  either  from  the  deck 
being  To  often  wafh’d  to  keep  it  clean  and 
Tweet,  or  from  the  rain  that  gets  in  now  and 
then  through  the  fcuttles  or  other  openings, 
and  even  from  the  very  fweat  of  the  flaves ; 
which  being  To  crouded  in  a  low  place,  is 
perpetual,  and  occaflons  many  diftempers, 
or  at  beft  great  inconveniencies  dangerous 
to  their  health  :  whereas,  lying  on  mats, 
and  fhifting  them  from  time  to  time,  muft: 
be  much  more  convenient ;  and  it  would  be 
prudent  to  imitate  the  Portuguefe  in  this 


point,  the  charge  of  fuch  mats  being  inccn- 
fiderable. 

We  are  very  nice  in  keeping  the  places 
where  the  flaves  lie  clean  and  neat,  appoin¬ 
ting  fome  of  the  Ihip’s  crew  to  do  that  office 
conftantly,  and  feveral  of  the  flaves  them- 
Telves  to  be  affiflant  to  them  in  that  em¬ 
ployment  5  and  thrice  a  week  we  perfume 
betwixt  decks  with  a  q  ’antity  of  good  vine- 
.  gar  in  pails,  and  red-hot  iron  bullets  in  them, 
to  expel  the  bad  air,  after  the  place  has  been 
well  wafli’d  and  fcrubb’d  with  brooms :  af¬ 
ter  which^  the  deck  is  clean’d  with  cold  vi¬ 
negar,  and  in  the  day-time,  in  good  weather, 
we  leave  all  the  fcuttles  open,  and  ftiut  them 
again  at  night. 

It  has  been  obferv’d  before,  that  fome 
flaves  fancy  they  are  carry’d  to  be  eaten, 
which  makes  them  defperate;  and  others 
are  To  on  account  of  their  captivity :  To  that 
if  care  be  not  taken,  they  will  mutiny  and 
deftroy  the  fliip’screw  in  hopes  to  get  away; 

To  prevent  fuch  misfortunes,  we  ufe  to 
vifitthem  daily,  narrowly  fearching  every 
corner  between  decks,  to  fee  whether  they 
have  not  found  means,  to  gather  any  pieces 
of  iron,  or  wood,  or  knives,  about  the  fhip, 
notwithflanding  the  great  care  we  take  not  to 
leave  any  tools  or  nails,  or  other  things  in  the 
way  :  which,  however,  cannot  be  always  fo 
exadly  obferv’d,  where  fo  many  people  are 
in  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  fhip. 

We  caufe  as  many  of  our  men  as  is  con¬ 
venient  to  lie  in  the  quarter-deck  and  gun¬ 
room,  and  our  principal  officers  in  the  great 
cabbin,  where  we  keep  all  our  fmall  arms 
in  a  readinefs,  with  ientinels  conftantly  at 
the  door  and  avenues  to  it  *,  being  thus 
ready  to  difappoint  any  attempts  our  flaves 
might  make  on  a  fudden. 

Thefe  precautions  contribute  very  much 
to  keep  them  in  awe  •,  and  if  all  thofe  who 
carry  flaves  duly  obferv’d  them,  we  fhould 
not  hear  of  fo  many  revolts  as  have  happen’d. 
Where  I  was  concern’d,  we  always  kept  our 
flaves  in  fuch  order,  that  we  did  not  perceive 
the  Icaft  inclination  in  any  of  them  to  revolt, 
or  mutiny,  and  loft  very  few  of  our  number 
in  the  voyage. 

It  is  true,  we  allow’d  them  much  more 
liberty,  and  us’d  them  with  more  tendernefs 
than  moft  other  Europeans  would  think  pru¬ 
dent  to  do  ;  as,  to  have  them  all  upon  deck 
every  day  in  good  weather  *,  to  take  their 
meals  twice  a-day,  at  fix’d  hours,  that  is, 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  five  at  night  j 
which  being  ended,  we  made  the  men  go 
down  again  between  decks  :  for  the  women 
were  almoft  entirely  at  their  own  difcretion, 
to  be  upon  deck  as  long  as  they  pleas’d,  nay 
even  many  of  the  males  had  the  fame  liberty 
by  turns,  fucceffivelyj  few  or  none  being  fet¬ 
ter’d  or  kept  in  fliackles,  and  that  only  on 
account  of  fomedifturbances,  or  injuries,  of¬ 
fer’d  to  their  fellow-captives,  as  will  una¬ 
voidably 
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voidably  happen  among  a  numerous  croud 
of  fuch  favage  people.  Befides,  we  allow’d 
each  of  them  betwixt  their  meals  a  handful 
of  Indian  wheat  and  Mandioca,  and  now  and 
then  fhort  pipes  and  tobacco  to  fmoak  up¬ 
on  deck  by  turns,  and  fome  cocoa-nuts  ; 
and  to  the  women  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  to 
cover  them,  and  the  fame  to  many  of  the 
men,  which  we  took  care  they  did  wafh 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  vermin,  which 
they  are  very  fubje6t  to  j  and  becaufe  it 
look’d  fweeter  and  more  agreeable.  To¬ 
wards  the  evening  they  diverted  themfelves 
on  the  deck,  as  they  thought  fit,  fome  con- 
verfing  together,  others  dancing,  finging, 
and  fporting  after  their  manner,  which 
pleafed  them  highly,  and  often  made  us 
paftime  ;  efpecially  the  female  fex,  who  be¬ 
ing  a-partfrom  the  males,  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  many  of  them  young  fprightly 
maidens,  full  of  jollity  and  good-humour, 
afforded  us  abundance  of  recreation  ;  as  did 
feveral  little  fine  boys,  which  we  moftly 
kept  to  attend  on  us  about  the  fliip. 

Diet  of  \Ye  mefs’d  the  flaves  twice  a  day,  as  I 
have  obferved  ;  the  firft  meal  was  of  our 
large  beans  boil’d,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  Mufcovy  lard,  which  we  have  from  Hol¬ 
land^  well  pack’d  up  in  cafks.  The  beans 
we  have  in  great  plenty  at  Rachel.  The 
other  meal  was  of  peafe,  or  of  Indian  wheat, 
and  fometimes  meal  of  Mandioca  ;  this  pro¬ 
vided  in  Princess  ifiand,  the  Indian  wheat 
at  the  Gold  Coajl  *,  boil’d  with  either  lard,  or 
fuet,  or  greafe,  by  turns :  and  fometimes 
with  palm-oil  and  malaguette  or  Guinea 
pepper.  I  found  they  had  much  better  fto- 
machs  for  beans,  and  it  is  a  proper  fattening 
food  for  captives  j  in  my  opinion  far  better  to 
maintain  them  well,  than  Indian  wheat, 
dioca  or  yams  ;  tho’  the  Calabar  flaves  value 
this  root  above  any  other  food,  as  being  ufed 
to  it  in  their  own  country  :  but  it  is  not  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  to  be  had  in  fo 
great  a  quantity  as  is  requifite  to  fubfift  fuch 
a  number  of  people  for  feveral  months 
befides  that  they  are  apt  to  decay,  and  even 
to  putrify  as  they  grow  old.  Horfe-beans 
are  alfo  very  proper  for  (laves  in  lieu  of  large 
beans :  there  is  good  plenty  of  them  in  Great 
Britain^  which,  as  well  as  the  other  beans, 
will  keep,  if  well  put  up  in  dry  fats  or  cafks. 

We  diftributed  them  by  ten  in  a  mefs, 
about  a  fmall  flat  tub,  made  for  that  ufe 
by  our  coopers,  in  which  their  viduals  were 
ferved  *,  each  (lave  having  a  little  wooden 
fpoonto  feed  himfelf  handfomely,  and  more 
cleanly  than  with  their  fingers,  and  they 
were  well  pleafed  with  it. 

At  each  meal  we  allow’d  every  (lave  a 
full  coco-nut  (hell  of  water,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  dram  of  brandy,  to  ftrengthen 
their  ftomachs. 

The  Butch  commonly  feed  their  flaves 
three  times  a  day,  with  indifferent  good 


vidtuals,  and  much  better  than  they  eat  in  Barbot 
their  own  country.  The  Portuguefe  feed 
them  moft  with  Mandioca. 

As  for  the  fick  and  wounded,  or  thofe  out^^^ 
of  order,  our  furgeons,  in  their  daily  aLes 

betwixt  decks,  finding  any  indifpofed,  caus’d"*  ^ 
them  to  be  carried  to  the  Lazaretto.,  under 
the  fore-caftle,  a  room  referv’d  for  a  fort 
of  hofpital,  where  they  were  carefully  look’d 
after.  Being  out  of  the  croud,  the  furgeons 
had  more  conveniency  and  time  to  admi- 
nifter  proper  remedies  which  they  cannot 
do  leifurely  between  decks,  becaufe  of  the 
great  heat  that  is  there  continually,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  exceflive,  that  the  furgeons 
would  faint  away,  and  the  candles  would  not 
burn  befides,  that  in  fuch  a  croud  ofbrutifh 
people,  there  are  always  fome  very  apt  to 
annoy  and  hurt  others,  and  all  in  general 
fo  greedy,  that  they  will  fnatch  from  the 
fick  flaves  the  frefh  meat  or  liquor  chat  is 
given  them.  It  is  no  way  advifable  to  put 
the  fick  flaves  into  the  long-boat  upon  deck, 
as  was  very  imprudently  done  in  t\\t  Albion 
frigate,  fpoken  of  in  the  defeription  of  New 
Calabar  \  for  they  being  thus  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  and  coming  out  of  the  exceflive 
hoc  hold,  and  lying  there  in  the  cool  of  the 
nights,  for  fome  time  juft  under  the  fall  of 
the  wind  from  the  fails,  were  foon  taken  fo 
ill  of  violent  cholicks  and  bloody  fluxes, 
that  in  a  few  days  they  died,  and  the  owners 
loft  above  three  hundred  flaves  in  the  paf- 
fage  from  St.  Lome  to  Barbadoes ;  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  that  furvived,  were 
like  (keletons,  one  half  of  them  not  yielding 
above  four  pounds  a  head  there :  an  over- 
fight,  by  which  fifty  per  Cent,  of  the  ftock 
or  outfet  was  loft. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  relating  to  the 
prefervation  and  maintenance  of  flaves  in 
fuch  voyages,  which  I  leave  to  the  prudence 
of  the  officers  that  govern  aboard,  if  they 
value  their  own  reputation  and  their  owners 
advantage  *,  and  fhall  only  add  thefe  few 
particulars,  that  tho*  we  ought  to  be  circum- 
fpedl  in  watching  the  flaves  narrowly,  to 
prevent  or  difappoint  their  ill  defigns  for 
our  own  confervation,  yet  muft  we  not  be 
too  fevere  and  haughty  with  them,  but  on 
the  contrary,  carefs  and  humour  them  in 
every  reafonable  thing.  Some  commanders, 
of  a  morofe  peevilh  temper  are  perpetually 
beating  and  curbing  them,  even  without 
the  leaft  offence,  and  will  not  fuffer  any 
upon  deck  but  when  unavoidable  neceffity 
to  eafe  themfelves  does  require  i  under 
pretence  it  hinders  the  work  of  the 
fhip  and  failors,  and  that  they  are  trou- 
blefome  by  their  nafty  naufeous  ftench, 
or  their  noife  *,  which  makes  thofe  poor 
wretches  defperate ,  and  befides  their 
falling  into  diftempers  thro*  melancholy, 
often  is  the  occafion  of  their  deftroying 
themfelves. 


Such 
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Barbot.  Such  officers  (hould  confider,  thofe  un- 
fortunate  creatures  are  men  as  well  as  them- 
fel  ves,  tho’  of  a  different  colour,  and  pagans  i 
and  that  they  ought  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by  in  like  circumftances ;  as 
it  may  be  their  turn,  if  they  ffiould  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Algerines 
or  Sallee  men,  as  it  has  happen’d  to  many 
after  fuch  voyages  perform’d.  They  ought 
alfo  to  confider  the  intereft  of  their  owners, 
who  put  them  into  that  employment  *,  and,  * 
iinlefs  they  have  laid  alide  the  fenfe  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  credit,  it  may  be  an  inducement 
to  curb  their  brutiffi  temper,  and  move  them 
to  a  gentle  humane  carriage  towards  the  poor 
flaves,  and  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  keep  them  clean,  healthy  and  eafy ; 
to  leffen  the  deep  fenfe  of  their  lamentable 
condition,  which  many  are  fenfible  enough 
of,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  ftupidicy. 
Thefe  methods  will  undoubtedly  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  adventurers,  their  mafters, 
and  is  the  leaft  return  they  can  reafonably 
expedl  from  them. 

It  alfo  concerns  the  adventurers  in  Guinea 
voyages  for  flaves,  not  to  allow  the  com¬ 
manders,  fupercargo  or  officers,  the  liberty 
of  taking  aboard  any  flaves  for  their  own 
particular  account,  as  is  too  often  pradlifed 
among  European  traders,  thinking  to  fave 
fomething  in  their  fa laries  by  the  month: 
for  experience  has  Ihown,  that  the  captain’s 
flaves  never  die,  fince  there  are  not  ten 
mafters  in  fifty  who  fcruple  to  make  good 
their  own  out  of  the  cargo  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch 
licence-flaves  are  fure  to  have  the  be  ft  ac¬ 
commodations  aboard, and  the  greateft  plenty 
of  fubfiftance  out  of  the  fliip’s  flock :  and 
very  often  thofe  who  were  allow’d  to  carry 
but  two  flaves,  have  had  ten  or  twelve,  and 
thofe  the  beft  of  the  cargo,  fubfifted  out  of 
the  general  provifions  of  the  ftiip,  and  train’d 
up  aboard,  to  be  carpenters,  coopers,  and 
cooks,  fo  as  to  fell  for  double  the  price  of 
other  flaves  in  America^  becaufe  of  their  fkill, 
iAc.  And  fuch  commanders,  when  return’d 
home,  and  requir’d  to  account  for  fuch 
licentious  pradlices,  and  to  reftore  the  pro- 
dudl  of  fuch  flaves  fo  difpos’d  of,  allowing 
them  their  firft  coft,  not  only  refufe  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fo  reafonable  a  demand,  but  know¬ 
ing  how  many  formalities  the  law  in  En^and 
requires,  to  compel  them  to  it,  which  re¬ 
duces  it  almoft  to  an  impoffibility,  they 
fall  out  with,  and  ungratefully  abufe  their 
benefadtors  and  patrons.  So  that  it  were 
infinitely  better,  in  lieu  of  fuch  grants, to  aug¬ 
ment  the  falaries,proportionably  to  the  great 
fatigues  and  imminent  hazards  of  life  in  fuch 
voyages,  with  this  condition,  that  any  per- 
fons  whatfoever  tranfgreffing  in  this  point, 
fliall  forfeit  not  only  fuch  flaves  as  he  fhall 
prefume  to  carry  over  without  pcrmiffion, 
but  alfo  all  his  wages,  and  pay  a  reafonable 
fine  befides.  All  this  rigo  oufly  executed. 
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would  have  a  great  influence,  and  deter 
many  from  their  ill  practices  for  the  future. 

And  thus  I  conclude  the  defeription  of  the 
coafts  of  North  and  South  Guinea^  and  of 
Angola^  in  the  Lower  Ethiopia^  and  the. par¬ 
ticular  obfervations  for  the  courfe  of  navi¬ 
gation  to  and  from  it,  to  the  ifland  Cayenne^, 
in  the  province  of  Guiana  in  North  America. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  a  fliort  new 
defeription  of  that  province  of  Guiana  in 
general,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  par¬ 
ticular  i  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  fome 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor,  as  well  as  from  my  own  obfervations, 
during  the  fhort  ftay  I  made  in  that  ifland, 
in  the  year  1 679  •,  to  which  I  will  add  a 
fuccindt  account  of  the  French  Caribhee 
iflands,  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe^  and  others 
adjacent,  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  toge- 
gether  with  the  draughts  of  thofe  two  laft 
named. 

Of  the  province  of  Guiana. 

HIS  province  may  be  call’d  a  large 
ifland,  the  rivers  Oronoque  or  Faria,  and  extent. 
and  that  of  the  which  join,  cutting 

it  off  from  the  body  of  the  continent ;  the 
diftance  between  the  mouths  of  the  faid 
rivers  being  above  three  hundred  leagues ; 
and  all  that  tradt  of  land  by  geographers  is 
call’d  Guiana  and  Caribana,  on  which  coaft 
lies  the  ifland  of  Cayenne.  The  rivers  Oro~ 
noque  and  that  of  the  Amazons  parr,  ac¬ 
cording  X.0  Acunn a, suho  made  thisobfervation 
on  the  fpot,  in  the  longitude  of  three 
hundred  and  fixteen  degrees.  The  native 
Indians  of  that  place  call  the  Oronoque,  Curi- 
guarura  •,  but  the  Loupinambous  give  it  the 
name  of  Urama  and  Acunna,  that  of  Rio 
Negro  or  the  black-river,  becaufe  its  waters 
are  fo  clear  that  they  look  black  *,  and  U- 
rama,  in  the  language  of  the  T!oupinamhous 
fignifies  the  fame.  Thofe  Indians  call  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  Paianacuris,  that  is, 
the  great  river. 

Caribana  is  the  name  of  the  maritime 
part  of  Guiana ;  others  call  it  the  country 
of  the  Amazons,  and  others  El  Dorado  :  but 
the  Indian  name  of  Guiana  has  prevail’d 
fince  the  French  have  fettled  there,  and  fome 
of  their  authors  have  from  them  entitled  it 
Equinoclial  France,  as  being  near  the  equator. 

This  part  of  the  continent  of  America  is 
water’d  by  abundance  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  will  carry  fhips  up  a  confiderable 
way,  and  on  the  banks  of  them  an  infinite 
number  of  plantations  might  be  made,  which 
would  turn  to  a  very  good  account,  as  well 
in  refpedt  of  the  trade  with  the  natives,  and 
the  fifliing  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  fea- 
coafts,  as  of  the  produ(ft  of  the  land,  if  it 
were  induftrioufly  cultivated,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  well  ufed  *,  for  otherwife  they  are  very 
revengeful.  The  land  of  Guiana  all  along 
the  fea-coaft,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  is 
commonly  low. 

The 
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The  rivers  of  this  country,  to  begin  on 
the  weft  of  north  cape,  are  ‘T’oponowynjy  Aro- 
wary.^  Arikary.,  Corrofuine,  ^anaoueny^  Caf- 
ftpoure  or  Cafepouri.,  whence  the  cape  takes 
name ;  Arocawo.,  weft  of  cape  Orange  ;  and 
near  it  JViapoca  or  Tapoco.^  tVanary.,  Apor- 
waque  or  Aproaque^t  in  which  there  are 
great  dangerous  water* falls  *,  after  which  is 
Cauwo.,  and  then  or  Ouia.,  Cayanni 

or  Cayenne.^  thefe  two  laft  forming  the  ifland 
Cayenne ;  Macourtaque,  Courora.,  Manama- 
nary.,  Sinamory  5  and  many  more  too  tedious 
to  mention  in  particular,  being  in  all  forty- 
one,  which  all  fall  into  the  north-fea.  The 
famous  Oronoque  is  thp  laft  of  them  all  to 
the  weftward,  and  has  feveral  Indian  names, 
as  kVorinoque,  Hnria  Paria.,  and  Iviapari. 

Befides  this  great  number  of  rivers,  the 
imaginary  lake  of  Parima  has  always  been 
plac’d  in  the  fouth  part  of  this  country,  as 
may  be  feen  in  all  our  maps^  I  call  it  ima¬ 
ginary,  becaufe  it  could  never  be  heard  of 
by  the  French.,  who  were  feveral  years  en¬ 
quiring  after  it  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  it  again  in  the  defcription  of 
Cayenne. 

This  country  has  all  diverfity  of  lands, 
as  hills,  plains  and  meadows ;  the  very 
mountains  being  capable  of  tilling,  and  the 
foil  fo  fruitful,  that  one  man  may  with  eafe 
get  enough  to  maintain  twenty. 

According  to  fome,  this  province  is  in 
many  parts  very  wild  and  thinly  peopled, 
efpecially  the  loweft  lands,  which  are  often 
overflow’d  by  the  rivers  ;  but  the  upper 
hilly  countries  are  very  populous,  the,  foil 
being  water’d  by  fo  many  rivers,  very  com¬ 
modious  for  travellers.  The  air  in  that  up¬ 
land  country  is  much  colder  than  towards 
the  coaft,  and  the  hills  are  very  rich  in 
mines  of  feveral  forts. 

Fruit  is  very  plentiful  and  good,  and  all 
forts  of  grain  grow  there  all  the  year  about, 
except  wheat  coming  up  in  a  fhort  time, 
and  with  little  or  no  diftinftion  of  feafons: 
for  there  being  no  winter,  the  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  green  and  full  of  leaves,  bloffoms  and 
fruit. 

Tho*  this  country  is  between  the  line  and 
the  tropick  of  Cancer.,  that  is,  within  the 
torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  pretty  tempe¬ 
rate.  and  the  air  wholefome  ;  the  heats  being 
generally  allay’d  by  a  frefh  eafterly  wind, 
which  reigns  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  land-breezes 
prevail,  but  do  not  reach  to  two  or  three 
leagues  out  at  fea. 

The  waters  are  likewife  excellent,  and  of 
fuch  a  particular  nature,  that  they  will  keep 
fweet  and  frefh  during  the  longeft  voyages, 
as  has  been  often  found  by  experience. 

On  the  fea-coafts,  which,  as  has  been 
faid,  are  generally  low,  there  are  many  large 
iflands,  fit,  if  improv’d,  to  feed  cattki 
VoL,  V. 


The  fea  about  the  coafls  abounds  in  fifh  *,  Barrot-; 
the  moft  common,  is  that  which  the  French 
call  Machoran,  and  the  EngUfh  cat-fifh, 
being  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  Urge  r  * 
fweet  mullets  and  thornbacks,  lamentyns 
and  fea-tortoifes.  Fowl  is  alfo  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  either  tame  or  wild,  and  other  game; 
with  all  which  they  fupply  the  European  fet- 
tlements  at  the  fca-coaft,  exchanging  for 
toys  and  wrought  iron. 

This  country  produces  divers  forts  of 
phyfical  gums,  woods  and  roots,  very  va¬ 
luable  in  France  ;  as  well  as  feveral  forts  of 
wood  for  dying,  and  for  making  of  cabi¬ 
nets  and  inlaid  works:  among  which  is  the 
letter-wood,  by  the  French  call’d  Bois  de  la 
Chine,  and  which  grows  no  where  in  the 
world  but  here  ;  yet  the  natives  cut  and 
carry  it  quite  to  the  water-fide  fo  cheap, 
that  a  tun  weight  of  it  does  not  coft  above 
ten  fhillings ;  and  in  France  a  tun  of  that 
wood  has  formerly  yielded  fifty  pounds 
fterling  or  more  ;  and  never  was  yet  under 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  to  this  day. 

There  is  ebony  of  a  different  fort  from  the 
letter-wood,  and  one  fort  call’d  Bou  de  Vi¬ 
olet,  with  feveral  others  very  common ; 
there  are  alfo  prodigious  large  trees,  where¬ 
of  the  Indians  make  canoes,  which  carry 
twelve  or  thirteen  tuns  in  calks ;  befides  a 
prodigious  ftore  of  very  lofty  large  trees, 
the  wood  of  them  very  hard,  and  even  too 
ponderous,  but  has  the  advantage  of  refift- 
ing  worms  in  fait  water. 

Guiana  has  vaft  numbers  of  monkeys,  oi 
divers  forts,  among  which  is  that  fort  call’d 
by  the  Indians  and  after  them  the  French, 

Sapajous',  a  kind  of  little  yellowilh  ape,  with 
large  eyes,  a  white  face  and  black  chin :  it 
is  of  a  low  ftature,  and  of  a  lively  and  ca- 
reffmg  nature,  but  fo  tender  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can 
carry  fome  over  to  France  alive,  and  they 
are  there  much  efteemed,  and  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  price  among  perfons  of  quality.  I 
had  much  ado  to  preferve  one,  whofe  head 
was  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  goofe-egg. 

The  baboons  are  large,  but  very  ugly. 

There  are  tamarinds^  Sagovius,  parrots, 
cameleons,  Agontils,  Arras,  Ocos,  Focaus  or  beajls. 
Foucans,  Flamans,  wild  large  ducks,  with 
red  feathers  at  their  head,  but  not  in  great 
plenty,  which  eat  very  well,  being  ftew’d  ; 
and  feveral  other  birds,  who  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  them  befides  their  feathers. 

It  likewife  abounds  in  fmall  tygers,  deer, 
pigs,  little  porcupines,  large  monftrous  fer- 
pents,  and  divers  other  forts  of  animals. 

The  Agontil  is  a  creature  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  as  a  hare,  of  a  reddiffi  colour,  ffiarp 
muzzle,  fmall  ears,  fhort  and  very  fmall 
legs.  The  cameleon  is  like  thofe  of  Guinea. 

The  ferpents,  tho’  fo  large,  are  not  very  ve¬ 
nomous  ;  fome  of  them  have  fwallow’d  a 
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Barbot.  whole  deer  at  a  time,  being  twenty-four 
foot  long  *,  the  fkin  of  one  was  fhew’d  me 

Plate  fourteen  foot  long,  of  the  figure 

as  in  the  print. 

Their  parrots  are  very  fine,  and  foon 
learn  to  fpeak  *,  the  Indians  pluck  their  fea¬ 
thers  to  adorn  themfelves,  rubbing  them 
with  the  blood  of  certain  creeping  animals. 

The  Flavians  are  fea-birds,  about  the  fize 
of  a  hen,  and  fly  in  bands  like  ducks  or 
cranes  ;  their  feathers  fcarlet,  and  ferve  the 
Indians  to  make  crowns,  or  garlands,  for 
their  heads. 

The  Ocos  are  as  big  as  turkeys,  black  on 
the  back,  white  on  the  breaft,  a  fhort  yel¬ 
low  bill,  a  fierce  gait,  fmall  frizzled  fea¬ 
thers  {landing  up  like  a  tuft  on  their  heads. 

The  Focau,  or  Foucans^  is  a  bird  with 
black,  red,  and  yellow  feathers,  about  as 
big  as  a  pidgeon,  his  bill  almoft  as  thick  as 
his  body,  and  of  a  very  fingular  make,  be¬ 
ing  all  over  black  and  white  welts,  or  ftreaks, 
like  ebony  and  ivory  interlaid  :  his  tongue  is 
alfo  very  remarkable,  being  a  kind  of  plain 
feather,  very  ftreight. 

iruits  mi  As  to  fruits,  befides  fugar- canes,  (which 
grow  very  well  in  Guiana^)  the  Cajfia^  Pa- 
pay  e,  Accajou-";s.pp\tSi,  Banillas^  Tobacco,  Peet, 
and  Roccou  \  it  produces  alfo  Indian  wheat, 
mandioca,  cotton,  indigo,  and  the  other 
fruits  common  in  Brazil,  and  feveral  ethers. 
Among  the  plants  which  the  Indians  cul¬ 
tivate  in  their  plantations,  cotton  is  one  of 
rhofe  that  abounds  molt  ;  and  is  ufed  by  the 
women  who  adorn  themfelves  with  it,  and  can 
fpin  it  as  fine  as  they  pleafe.  There  is  fuch 
plenty  of  it  every  where,  that  if  it  were  pofli- 
ble  to  have  women  enough  there  to  fpin  it,  to 
fave  the  great  charges  and  expence  of  tranf- 
porting  it  in  the  wooll  to  Europe,  ren¬ 
ders  the  profit  very  inconfiderable  to  the  plan¬ 
ters  it  might  furnifh  all  Europe,  without 
cofting  the  French  at  Ca'^enne,  any  other 
trouble  than  purchafing  it  of  the  Indians,  for 
very  inconfiderable  toys  and  haberdafhery 
ware  of  little  value ;  the  Indians  efteeming  a 
grain  of  cryftal,  to  adorn  their  necks  or 
ears,  as  much  as  a  diamond  of  the  fame 
bignefs  is  valued  among  the  Europeans.  And 
if  the  diforders  which  have  happened  in  the 
European  fettlements  in  Guiana,  at  feveral 
times,  had  not  hinder’d  the  eftablifhing  a 
regular  commerce,  this  advantageous  trade 
would  have  already  been  fettled,  and  a  vail 
number  of  people  enrich’d  themfelves  by  it : 
but  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cayenne,  becaufe  of  the  fituation  of 
their  ifland,  their  fea-port  town,  and  great 
intereft  with  the  Indians. 

The  Pcet  is  an  herb,  that  can  be  peel’d  as 
hemp  and  nettles  with  us  *,  but  the  threads 
are  finer  than  filk,  and  would  have  long 
fince  fupplanted  it,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  be  tranfported  into  France. 


The  Banilla  is  a  weed  that  creeps  up  tre^s, 
as  ivy  does  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green, 
long,  {Irait,  thick,  and  pointed  at  the  ends* 

When  it  has  been  feven  years  fet  in  the 
ground,  it  begins  to  bear  a  kind  of  huiks,  full 
of  an  oily  matter  and  feed,  much  fmaller  than 
that  of  poppy,  which  they  ufe  there  to  per-  . 
fume  liquors  and  tobacco ;  and  in  France  and 
other  parts  Europe  in  chocolate. 

The  Papaye  is  a  thick  fruit,  tailing  fome- 
what  like  a  cucumber  ',  of  a  round  fhape,  the 
.ftem  tall,  but  flender,  with  large  leaves 
cleft  like  vine-leaves ;  the  tree  is  hollow, 
and  grows  in  a  year  fifteen  foot  high. 

The  Jccajou-^ap'plt  is  long,  thick,  and  of 
an  orange  red  j  it  has  a  fliarp  talle,  and  is 
commonly  eaten  bak’d.  At  the  end  of  this 
fruit,  is  a  green  nut,  which  tafles  like  SpaniJJj 
nuts  or  our  filberts,  much  in  the  flrape  of  a 
little  Iheep’s  kidney  ;  the  fllell  whereof  is 
oily,  the  oil  ftaining  the  flein  black,  fo  as 
it  does  not  rub  away  in  a  long  time  ;  and  is 
medicinal,  and  very  laxative.  The  plant  is 
a  round  fort  of  tree  like  the  chefnut-tree,  and 
the  leaves  in  form  and  colour  refembling 
thofe  of  the  bay-laurel.  The  wood  is  very 
fine,  proper  to  make  houfliold  goods  i  the 
Indians  make  their  long  canoes,  which  they 
call  Piraguas,  of  it,  tho’  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  forty  or  fifty  foot  long  :  it  has  been 
obferv’d,  that  wherefoever  the  juice  of  this 
apple  falls,  the  llain  cannot  be  taken  away, 
till  the  feafon  of  the  apple  is  quite  over. 

This  province  of  Guiana  is  inhabited  by  Indian  «/i- 
fundry  nations,  or  tribes  of  Indians,  ^\iotions. 
pretend  to  be  defeended  from  the  race  of  the 
ancient  Indian  Taos,  and  from  the  Arowaccas, 
dwelling  far  up  the  inland  beyond  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  of  whom  much  cannot  be  faid,  as  to 
their  fituations  or  divifions  in  the  country. 

I  lhall  only  take  fome  notice  of  thofe  that 
dwell  to  the  fouth  fouth-eaft,  and  eall  of 
Cayenne,  according  to  the  difeoveries  of  fome 
French  jefuit  miflioners  in  their  travels,  in 
the  year  1674. 

The  nation  of  the  G alibis  dwells  along 
the  fea-coall  about  Cayenne,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  that  ifland  ;  amongfl;  whom,  fome 
few  Mapro'vanes  are  retir’d  from  their 
country,  near  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  Portuguefe, 
and  of  thofe  Indians  call’d  the  Arianes, 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 

South  of  the  Galibis  are  the  Noura^ues,~ 
being  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  perfons. 

The  Mercious  are  on  the  wefl-fide  of  them, 
equal  to  them  in  number.  The  Aaquas 
are  fouth  of  them,  at  tw'o  degrees  twenty - 
five  minutes  north  latitude,  and  are  a  people 
honeft,  affable,  and  pleafant,  very  ready 
and  attentive  to  receive  what  is  faid  to  them. 

They  are  very  lludious  to  conceal  their  num¬ 
ber  from  the  Europeans ;  however,  it  is 
guefs’d  they  may  be  about  three  thoufand 
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a  very  warlike  people,  and  ufed  to  eat  men. 
A  Nourague  Indian  that  had  been  amongft 
them,  has  reported  to  the  jefuits  of  Cayenney 
that  fome  months  ago  he  came  from  them, 
and  that  then  they  had  juft  made  an  end 
of  boiling  in  their  pots  and  eating  a  nation 
they  had  deftroy’d. 

The  Pirios  are  a  nation  of  equal  force  with 
the  Acoquas^  lying  betwixt  them  and  the 
Mercious.  The  Pirionaus  join  on  the  eaft 
to  the  Pirios  and  Magapas  i  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  thefe  nations  are  the  MorouSy 
a  very  barbarous  people  ;  the  AracarelSy 
the  Palicoursy  the  MayeSy  and  the  CouJfadeSy 
whofe  habitations  ftand  more  thick  and  clofe 
together  than  thofe  before  mention’d. 

Thefe  nations  fpeak  all  one  and  the  fame 
language,  and  are  underftood  by  the  Caranes^ 
who  are  enemies  to  the  Nour agues.  The  In¬ 
dians  fay  the  MaraneSy  who  are  a  very  great 
people,  underftand  the  fame  tongue.  The 
language  of  the  Galibis  has  a  great  number 
of  words  that  muft  be  pronounc’d  with  very 
rough  afpirations,  others  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounc’d  without  ftiutting  the  teeth  i  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  one  muft  fpeak  through  the  nofe  i 
and  fometimes  thefe  three  difficulties  all  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  word.  The  Galibis  idiom 
is  not  only  underftood  by  all  the  nations, 
which  the  Spaniards  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Poriuguefe  on  the  other,  have  oblig’d  to 
retire  into  Guianay  but  alfo  by  the  CaraiheSy 
who  are  the  natives  of  the  AntilleSy  and  ufe 
this  language  •,  as  alfo  the  Indians  of  St-. 
Vincenty  and  St.  TIomingOy  and  others :  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  fpoken,  for  the 
fpace  of  above  four  hundred  leagues  on  the 
fea-coafts,  and  in  many  places  far  above 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  up  the  coun¬ 
try*  On  the  fouth  fouth-weft  of  the  Acoquas 
are  the  AramifaSy  whofe  idiom  borders 
much  on  that  of  the  Galibisy  having  a  great 
many  of  the  fame  words  in  it,  tho’  they  are 
unacquainted  with  that  nation.  By  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Nour  agues  y  the  Aramifas  are  a 
very  good  fort  of  people.  If  there  be  a 
lake  of  Parimay  this  nation  cannot  be  forty 
leagues  from  it  on  the  north  fide  *,  but  none 
of  thefe  nations  can  give  the  leaft  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it,  not  even  the  AramifaSy  who  are 
fituated  towards  the  fource  of  the  river  Ma- 
roniy  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  fifty 
leagues  from  Cayenne  weft  ward,  and  thirty 
from  the  river  of  Surinamy  where  the  Dutch 
have  a  fort  and  a  colony  and  are  in  the 
fame  longitude  wherein  the  maps  place  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  lake  of  Parima. 

The  nation  of  the  Sapayes  dwells  next  to 
the  Galibisy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apro- 
aque,  which  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues 
eaft  of  Cayenne.  The  Arovaguesy  the  Aro- 
ntes^  the  Taosy  ArvaqueSy  CaraibeSy  and  o- 
ther  Indian  nations  lie  towards  the  river 
Oronoquey  weft  ward  of  Cayenne  ;  having  a 


great  lake  in  their  country,  into  which  theB\^'’^.r. 
Oronoque  flows  through  four  feparate  andC^^VNJ 
parallel  branches.  The  Caraibes  call  them- 
felves  Callinago  •,  they  lived  in  Guiana  with 
the  Galibisy  of  whom  they  made  a  part  ;  but 
fince  threw  themfelves  into  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  the  fartheft  eaft  in  the  north  fea: 
and  thofe  iflands,  having  been  poflTefs’d  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  by  the  Eu- 
ropeansy  it  has  oblig’d  them  for  the  moft 
part,  to  return  to  the  great  continent  of 
Americay  and  into  Guianay  from  whence 
they  came  originally  ;  others  remain  in  the 
Antilles  to  this  time. 

The  other  Indian  nations  before  men¬ 
tion’d,  it  is  believ’d,  retir’d  from  the  ifland 
de  la  Prinidady  or  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Oronoquey  from  the  Spaniards ;  who  are  at 
continual  war  with  the  Caraibes  living  in  the 
inland,  and  at  the  fea-coaft.  They  all  live 
under  the  jurifdidtion  of  their  Caciques  j  they 
have  very  little  of  religion,  efpecially  the  Ca- 
r<3/i^^'j,whoare  without laws,and  fcarce  believe 
a  deity  ;  however,  fome  have  their  PecajoSy  or 
priefts,  and  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  And  when  any  Cacique  or  commander 
dies,  they  kill  his  flaves,  to  wait  on  and  ferve 
their  mafter  in  the  other  world. 

Thefe  nations  love  war,  for  want  of  other 
exercife.  The  Caraibes y  when  in  the  field,  to 
make  fome  incurfions  on  their  neighbours, 
are  fo  very  much  afraid  that  any  of  their 
army  fhould  be  taken  by  furprize,  that 
they  fend  out  detachments  every  hour,  and 
place  guards  in  places  of  difficult  accefs, 
as  ingenioufly  as  regular  forces  in  Europe 
can  do.  Thofe  that  live  on  the  fea-coaft, 
have  learnt  of  the  Spaniards  to  ufe  fire-arms. 

Moft  of  thefe  Caraibes  feed  upon  human 
fleffi  broil’d.  The  Galibis  are  pretty  la¬ 
borious,  and  cultivate  their  lands  proporti¬ 
onable  to  the  wants  of  their  families.  Thofe 
people  do  not  put  any  great  value  upon  gold 
or  filver :  they  truck  hamocks,  aloes-wood, 
monkeys,  and  parrots,  for  fome  hatchets, 
bills,  knives,  looking  glafles,  and  other 
fmall  wares  •,  but  particularly  for  Tades, 
that  is  a  green  ftone,  which  they  value  very 
much,  believing  it  has  a  fovereign  virtue  a- 
gainft  the  falling  ficknefs,  to  which  they  are 
very  fubjedt.  They  have  a  temperate  air, 
and  great  abundance  of  maiz,  ananas,  plan¬ 
tains  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  a  finger’s 
length,  of  an  excellent  tafte  *,  a  great  deal 
of  aloes-wood,  brazil,  balfam,  cotton,  filk, 
and  fpices ;  abundance  of  apes,  and  ba¬ 
boons  with  long  tails,  very  large  and  flat- 
nofed.  The  turkeys  have  black  feathers 
on  the  head,  as  herons. 

The  Guiana  Indians  diCQ.  generally  red,  of 
a  middling,  or  rather  low  ftature,  of  a  ro- 
buft  ftrong  conftitution,  having  black,  long, 
and  lank  hair  i  going  all  naked,  their  privy 
parts  cover’d  only  with  a'  little  cotton-welt, 
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Barbot.  hanging  down  to  the  legs.  The  women  are  of  it,  when  an  European  reprefents  to  them, 
Ihorter  generally  chan  the  men,  and  of  a  red  in  their  language,  that  by  the  laws  of  God 
colour,  but  tolerably  handfome  ;  their  eyes  we  are  forbid  to  kill  an  enemy  when  he  is 
for  the  moft  part  blue,  and  very  regular  fea-  taken  prifoner,  and  much  more  to  eat  him  j 
turesin  their  faces,  and  well  framed.  They  and  they  do  not  offer  to  reply  to  it :  and  fome 
ufe  a  piece  of  cloth  about  fix  inches  fquare,  of  the  principal  Acoquas  have  appear’d  full 
which  they  call  Camifa^  ufually  wove  in  of  indignation,  when  they  heard  that  fome 
ftripes  of  divers  colours,  and  efpecially  white,  Galibism^mwMtd.  we  fhould  be  roafted  by 
which  is  the  moft  valuable  among  them.  them,  if  we,  I  mean  the  Europeans,  fhould 
The  men  cut  off  their  beards,  dye  their  venture  to  travel  through  their  country, 
faces  with  R.ocou,  and  cover  their  arms  and  Whence  it  may  be  infer’d,  that  tho’  this 
faces  with  feVeral  folds  of  the  fore-men-  'barbarous  inhuman  practice  is  fo  much  efta- 
tion’d  fort  of  cloth  ;  they  wear  by  way  of  blifh’d  and  received  among  thefe  Acoquas, 
ornament,  a  fort  of  crown,  or  garland,  of  and  the  Noragues,  yet  it  feems  to  be  no 
feathers  of  fundry  colours,  and  bore  a  hole 
between  their  noftrils,  where  they  hang  a 
little  piece  of  money,  or  a  large  knob  of 
green  ftone,  or  rather  cryftal,  brought  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  they  put  a 
great  value  on :  particularly  one  whole  na¬ 
tion  of  them  make  a  large  hole  in  their  lower 
lip,  through  which  they  put  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  to  it  they  faften  this  cryftal.  All  the  o- 
ther  neighbouring  Indian  nations  have  their 


difficult  matter  to  reftrain  them  from  it. 

The  way  of  living  among  the  Acoqiias 
and  Noragues  is  very  agreeable,  and  has 
fomething  more  courteous  in  it,  than  that 
of  the  Galibis :  for  inftance,  among  the  latter 
married  men  dine  every  one  apart,  and  the 
unmarried  eat  all  together  •,  and  all  the  wo¬ 
men,  maids,  and  little  children  go  to  ano¬ 
ther  fide  of  the  hut  to  eat ;  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  like  the  Blacks  of  Congo,  and  other 
particular  marks  of  diftindtion  after  this  man-  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  Noragues  do  other- 
ner,  differing  fomewhat  from  one  another.  wife,  for  the  hufband  eats  with  his  wife  or 
Thefe  are  generally  of  fuch  robuft  wives  and  children,  with  great  union  and 

conftitutions,  and  live  fo  long,  that  they  agreement. 

reckon  a  man  dies  young  at  a  hundred  years  They  are  generally  great  eaters,  and 
of  age.  drink  little  or  nothing  at  their  ordinary 

They  are  endued  with  indifferent  good  meals,  till  they  have  done,  and  thencom- 
fenfe,  their  long  lives  ferving  them  to  gain  monly  drink  one  draught  *,  but  when  they 
experience,  and  improve  their  judgment  in  affemble  together  for  warlike  enterprizes,  or 
fuch  things  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  to  begin  a  canoe,  or  to  launch  it,  or  to  ad- 
light  of  nature.  mit  one  into  their  council,  after  they  have 

They  are  induftrious,  ingenious,  patient,  expos’d  him  to  feveral  hard  trials  •,  they 
and  fkilful  in  fiftiing  and  hunting  ;  fpend  make  extraordinary  rejoicings,  which  fre- 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  thofe  exer-  quently  hold  three  or  four  days,  continuing 
cifes,  and  fpare  no  pains  to  get  their  liv-  till  they  havedrank  up  all  their  liquors, which 
ing,  being  more  inclin’d  to  peace  than  war*,  is  what  ihe:  French  call,  Fuire  un  vin.  For 
which  yet  they  engage,  in  either  upon  a  juft  thefe  occafions  they  make  three  or  four  dif- 
quarrel,  revenge,  or  point  of  honour :  they  ferent  forts  of  drink,  fome  of  which  be- 
obferve  their  promifes  to  each  other  ex-  come  very  ftrong  by  fermentation  *,  as  that 
adtly  *,  and  will  not  do  to  others,  what  they  which  they  call  Palinot,  which  they  make 
would  not  have  others  do  to  them.  with  Cajfabi,  that  is  baked  more  than  ordi- 

It  once  happened  that  feveral  of  thefe  na-  nary, 
tions  near  the  Amazons,  entred  into  a  league  Their  common  diet  is  that  they  call  Caf 
againft  another,  and  were  about  a  year  mak-  fabi,  being  cakes  made  of  the  Mandioca 
ing  great  preparations  for  war  ;  which  at  laft  root,  baked  on  the  embers  *,  as  -AAo  Indian 
ended  in  one  night’s  expedition,  furprizing  wheat,  fifh  and  I'ruit. 

x.'iNo  or  thvet  Carbets,  fo  they  call  their  ham-  There  is  a  root  call’d  Caffahi  in  feveral  Caflabi. 
lets,  or  villages,  where  they  burnt  about  an  parts  of  y^w<?nV<3,  not  much  unlike  a  parfenip, 
hundred  perfons  of  all  fexes  and  ages,  and  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  theonefweet, 
return’d  home  as  proud  and  fierce,  as  if  they  the  other  poifonous.  The  fweet  fort  the 
had  conquer’d  the  whole  country.  Ocher  natives  eat  roafted,  as  they  do  yams  and 
wars  are  feldom  concluded  till  they  make  potatoes.  Of  the  poifonous  they  make  bread, 
forty  or  fify  oftheir  enemies  prifoners,  whom  firft  prefling  out  the  juice,  which  is  the 
afterwards  they  either  kill,  boil  in  their  pots,  noxious  part ;  the  reft  they  grate  into  pow- 
and  eac  as  the  Noragues  do  ;  or  fell  them  der,  and  ftrew  it  on  a  ftone  by  degrees  over 
to  the  Europeans  at  the  coaft  for  flaves.  the  fire,  where  it  bakes  into  a  cake,  the 
This  barbarity  feems  in  them  to  be  ra-  bottom  of  which  is  hard  and  brown,  the 
ther  the  effeft  of  an  ancient  ill  cuftom,  to  reft  rough  and  white,  like  our  frying  oat- 
eat  the  fleffi  of  their  enemies,  than  a  natu-  cakes.  Thefe  they  lay  on  the  tops  of  their 
ral  difpofition  ;  tor  they  feem  to  be  afliam’d  houfes  or  hedges,  where  they  dry  and  grow 
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Crifp.  In  yatnaica  they  ate  frequently  ufed 
inftead  of  bread,  and  fo  in  other  American 
iflands. 

Their  liquor,  call’d  Palinot-,  is  made  of 
Cajfahi,  baked  more  than  ordinary  •,  then 
they  pile  up  pieces  of  it,  one  upon  another, 
whilft  hot,  and  keep  them  fo  till  they  begin 
to  grow  mouldy:  after  which,  they  mix 
them  with  potatoes,  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  as 
is  the  mouldy  Cajfahi.,  and  put  them  together 
into  great  earthen  veffcls  or  jars,  pouring 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  water  upon 
them,  and  fo  leave  all  to  ferment  and  work, 
till  the  liquor  is  as  ftrong  as  they  defire, 
which  is  commonly  after  fix  days  fermen> 
tation.  Before  ufing,  they  commonly  ftrain 
it,  and  it  is  of  the  colour  and  confiftencd 
of  beer;  but  much  better  tailed,  and  more 
intoxicating  and  heady; 

The  Indians  make  many  other  forts  of 
liquors.  The  commoneft,  call’d  Ouicou  or 
Ouacou-i  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  much  of 
the  fame  confiftence,  made  of  Cajfahi^  baked 
after  the  ordinary  manner,  and  potatoes 
boil’d  with  it,  till  all  becomes  as  thick  as 
palle.  This  they  put  into  bafkets  lined 
with  banana  leaves,  and  it  will  fo  keep 
good  a  month  ;  but  after  that  grows  four, 
unlefs  kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  they 
ufe  this  palle,  they  lleep  as  much  of  it  as 
they  have  occafion  for  at  a  time,  in  a  fuita- 
ble  quantity  of  water,  and  when  difiblv’d 
ftrain  it,  if  they  have  time  and  conveniency  ; 
but  when  they  carry  this  palle  abroad  with 
them  in  balkets,  they  only  lleep  and  drink 
it,  without  ftraining.  Some  add  fugar  to  it, 
or  fugar-canes  bruifed,  which  makes  it  tafte 
like  fweet  barley-water,  being  of  that  co¬ 
lour  and  confiftence.  This  Ouacou.,  made 
by  the  Indians.,  is  much  better  than  what 
the  French  make,  becaufe  the  former  chew 
the  CaJJabi  and  potatoes  before  they  boil 
them  together,  which  is  commonly  the 
bufinefs  of  old  women,  as  I  obferv’Tat 
Cayenne  ;  befides  that  they  underlland  bet¬ 
ter  what  boiling  it  requires,  to  be  in  per- 
fedlion  :  whereas  the  French  cannot  prevail 
with  themfelves  to  chew  the  Cajfahi  and 
potatoes,  that  fort  of  preparation  being 
difasreeable  to  the  ftomach ;  and  I  mull 
own,  it  turn’d  mine,  to  fee  old  decrepit  wo¬ 
men  chewing  the  Cajfahi  and  potatoes  to 
make  this  liquor,  and  fpitting  what  they 
had  fo  mumbled  into  jars :  but  this  is  not 
naufeous  to  the  Indians,  becaufe  the  fer¬ 
mentation  afterwards  carries  off  all  the  filth, 
as  it  does  of  wine  or  beer  in  Europe.  The 
Brazilians  make  this  liquor  exadlly  after 
the  fame  manner ;  and  the  women  of  the 
illand  Formofa,  about  China,  are  faid  to  chew 
their  rice-bread  or  palle,  to  make  the  common 
drink  of  that  country,  which  is  as  pleafant 
and  ftrong  as  the  liquor  they  draw  from 
VoL,  V. 


the  palm-trees  in  other  parts  of  Afta  and  Bap  r. 
Africa. 

They  very  much  ufe  fifh  and  flelh  hucca- 
need,  that  is,  dried  without  faking,  upon 
a  fort  of  grate  made  of  Hicks  laid  a-crofs, 
about  three  foot  above  a  fire.  The  word 
buccaneed  is  well  known  at  Santo  Dominp^o, 
and  the  pirates  of  thofe  parts  are  call’d 
buccaneers,  becaufe  they  often  live  upon  fo 
flefh  and  filh  dry’d  after  that  manner.  cmed. 


Polygamy  is  generally  in  ufe  among  them, 
and  there  is  no  perfuading  thofe  who  have 
feveral  wives  to  part  with  them.  Could  they 
be  broke  of  this  cuftom,  and  of  the  other 
of  killing  their  enemies  in  cold  blood,  to 
eat  them,  there  would  be  no  other  difficulty 
to  hinder  their  converfion  ;  for  it  has  been 
obferv’d,  that  thofe  few  who  have  but  one 
wife,  will  never  forfake  her,  not  tho’  ffie 
ffiould  happen  to  prove  unchafte. 

It  is  reported  of  thefe  Indians,  that  when  Men  lfin§ 
they  are  abroad  in  the  country,  about  any 
bufinefs,  or  at  the  wars,  if  they  happen  to 
hear  that  the  wife  lies  in,  the  hulband  makes 
halle  home,  binds  up  his  head,  and  lays 
himfelf  in  the  hammock  or  bed,  where  the 
neighbours  come  to  vifit  him  upon  his  ima¬ 
ginary  illnefs.  Others  are  complimented 
upon  their  happy  delivery,  and  anfwer  the 
vilitants  accordingly. 

There  is  a  ftrangii  cuftom  among  them, 
which  is  to  lay  the  infants  in  the  mud  or  dirt 
as  foon  as  they  are  born,  and  leave  them  there 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

They  live  feveral  of  them  in  one  or  more 
cottages,  which  they  call  carbets,  over  each 
of  which  is  a  captain  chofen  among  them¬ 
felves. 

They  pay  great  refpeft  to  aged  men,  and  chiefs. 
the  chiefs  or  captains  of  tribes  among  the 
Nouragues  are  commonly  phyficians,  to  cure 
the  reft  upon  occafion  ;  and,  according  to 
their  cuftom,  morning  and  night  falute  all 
the  people,  from  the  oldeft  down  to  thole  of 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  chief  of  that  tribe 
in  my  time,  was  one  Camiati,  father  to  one 
Inamon,  a  Piaye,  or  doftor  among  them. 

Arithmetick  being  unknown  in  thefe  na-  Number-^^ 
tions,  when  they  would  exprefs  a  number 
beyond  their  tale,  they  take  hold  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  their  hair,  faying  Enoura,  which  fig- 


nifies,  thus  much. 

They  compute  the  year  by  moons,  from 
one  to  ten,  and  then  begin  again.  To  exprefs 
twenty,  they  put  their  fingers  to  their  toes. 

The  women  till  the  ground,  fow,  plant, 
and  reap  at  the  proper  feafons,  and  make 
their  feveral  forts  of  drink,  as  thofe  above 
mention’d,  and  others  ;  of  which  more  here¬ 
after.  They  alfo  drefs  the  meat  for  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  Carhets  or  villages  confill  of  feveral 
houfes  or  huts  in  a  ring.  The  G alibis  in  and  hnts. 
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Barbot.  and  about  build  houfes  of  planks, 

three  fmall  dories  high.  The  ground-room 
is  for  a  kitchen,  the  firft  dory  for  a  par¬ 
lour  to  receive  vifits,  and  the  next  dory 
to  deep  in  ;  where  they  hang  up  hammocks, 
which  are  their  beds,  about  fun-fetting,  and 
lie  in  them  all  night  till  fun-rifing,  when  the 
wives  take  down  the  hammocks  again,  and 
hang  them  on  the  props  of  the  houfe,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  out-hall  or  room,  extending  ^ 
ten  or  twelve  paces  without  the  houfe.  This 
out-hall  they  call  Carbet,  and  from  it  the 
F.uropeans  have  improperly  given  the  name  of 
Carhets  to  the  cottages.  The  true  Carhets  or 
out-houfes  are  cover’d  with  palm-tree  leaves, 
and  in  them  they  meet  and  fit  to  conlult 
about  their  mod  weighty  affairs,  which  is 
generally  done  with  great  folemnity  ',  thofe 
who  are  concerned  and  invited,  coming  from 
all  parts,  and  drangers  are  commonly  lodg’d 
there  all  night,  with  the  men  and  boys  of 
the  family. 

Archers.  Tlicfe  Indians  are  very  expert  at  their 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  u!e  in  lidiing 
.  and,  fowling  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they 
feldom  mils  their  aim. 

Hammocks.  Their  hammocks  are  very  curiouffy  made 
of  cotton  thread,  thick  and  drong,  very 
full,  and  many  of  them  dyM  red  with  Rocou  ; 
fome  of  t  em  with  fine  flourifhes  or  figures, 
very  exaft  and  proportionable,  and  are 
mod  valued,  efpecially  in  i]\Q.French  idands  ; 
being  much  dronger  and  lading  than  thofe 
of  Brazil,  which  are  fo  thin,  that  a  man 
may  fee  thro’  them,  and  have  great  fringes 
on  the  fides,  and  much  work  about  them, 
fo  ingenioudy  made  by  the  Brazilian  women, 
that  fcarce  two  in  an  hundred  brought  from 
thence  are  alike.  In  Guiana  the  men  are  to 
paint  them  after  the  women  have  finifh’d  the 
web.  The  looms  they  have  in  both  coun¬ 
tries,  are  two  round  dicks  about  nine  foot 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  diameter, 
the  two  ends  whereof  lie  a-crofs,  on  two 
pieces  of  wood,  lying  eight  or  nine  foot 
from  the  ground,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  length  they  defign  to  make  the  bed. 
The  other  round  dick  hangs  direcffly  under 
this,  to  which  they  make  fad  the  warp  of 
the  bed.  They  ufe  a  kind  of  fhuttle  thrud 
thro’  the  thread,  after  the  manner  of  our 
cloth- weavers  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
they  put  the  fhuttle  thro’  thread  by  thread, 
one  above,  and  the  other  below,  which 
renders  the  work  very  tedious,  and  requires 
the  dock  of  patience  they  generally  have. 
The  larged  bed  is  carried  about  with  little 
trouble,  as  not  weighing  above  fix  pounds, 
and  the  Brazil  hammocks  not  above  three, 
becaufe  thinner  and  finer.  They  have  con¬ 
venient  drong  cotton  lines  at  each  end  to 
hang  them  up  any  where,  with  two  pegs  or 
great  nails.  The  Indians  place  the  props  of 
,  their  houfes  at  a  convenient  didance  one  from 


another,  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  feldom  go 
out  upon  a  journey  into  the  country  without 
thefe  hammocks  j  and  when  they  will  go  to 
deep,  hang  them  up  by  the  two  ends,  fome- 
times  upon  two  trees  at  ten  or  twelve  foot 
didance,  and  fometimes  at  two  of  the  pods 
that  fupport  their  houfes  or  Carhets. 

This  fort  of  beds  is  alfo  ufed  throughout 
South- America,  to  carry  wounded  or  lick 
people  in  •,  thofe  that  are  appropriated  to 
this  ufe,  have  at  each  end  a  great  ring, 
through  which  they  put  a  pole  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  length,  and  drength  to  bear  a  man’s 
weight.  And  thus  two  Indians,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind,  carry  the  fick  man, 
fupported  in  his  hammock,  by  the  pole, 
which  the  porters  bear  upon  their  ffioulders. 

They  commonly  fell  thefe  hammocks  to 
Europeans  for  two  hatchets  or  bills  a-piece, 
or  three  at  mod,  and  they  afterwards  fell 
in  the  idands  for  confiderable  advantage  *, 
becaufe  every  perfon  there  mud  have  one 
of  them,  and  none  are  brought  from  any 
other  parts  but  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  the 
lad  rarely. 

The  wedern  AzJww  of  Guiana,  i.e.  the  ProJuB 
Arovagues,  the  Aroates,  and  mod  other  na-^”^  memu- 
tions  about  the  Oronoque,  make  their 
mocks  of  the  thread  of  Fite,  in  net-work. 

This  Fite  is  a  fort  of  flax  or  hemp,  but  much 
whiter,  longer,  lighter  and  dronger  than 
ours.  Of  this  kind  of  hemp  the  Indians  ' 
there  make  cordage,  tackling  and  fails  for 
their  Firaguas  or  great  canoes,  as  alfo  fine 
thread  to  mend  their  arrows,  and  for  other 
like  ufes.  This  Fite  is  not  fo  apt  to  rot  in 
the  water  as  hemp. 

They  have  prodigious  plenty  of  wild- 
honey  in  this  province,  which  is  very  fweet 
and  good,  and  confequently  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  bees-wax  may  be  gather’d,  if  well 
look’d  to.  Among  the  feveral  forts  of  gums 
found  in  this  country,  is  the  yellow-amber, 
the  gumsZmfz/w,  Colliman,  and  Baratta\ 
this  lad  is  black,  and  in  the  fire  fills  the 
houfe  with  an  exquifite  perfume :  is  alfo  a 
proper  balfam  for  wounds.  They  have  like- 
wife  jafper  and  porphyry  dones. 

The  Galibis  and  othei'  Indians  make  very 
pretty  pots  j  as  alfo  baikets,  which  they 
call  Pagara,  wrought  in  fuch  manner,  that 
water  cannot  penetrate  them.  They  are  of 
various  fizes,  according  to  the  ufes,  to  carry 
provifions  and  other  things  when  they  travel 
either  by  land  or  water. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  their  CoAs,  be¬ 
ing  calabafhes,  about  which  they  turn  cer¬ 
tain  ornamental  figures  after  their  way, 
and  varnifl]  them  with  feveral  colours,  to 
render  them  water-proof. 

They  make  their  long  Piraguas,  and  their  Piraguas.'  ’ 
canoes  all  of  one  tree, but  are  a  prodigious  long 
time  in  doing  of  it.  After  they  have  fell’d 
a  tree,  proper  for  the  defign,  they  hollow 
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it  with  a  hatchet  or  adz,  to  the  breadth  of 
half  a  foot,  and  about  the  fame  depth,  thro’ 
the  whole  length  of  it.  This  done,  they 
hollow  the  reil  of  it  with  a  gentle  fire  i 
and  this  work,  which  goes  on  very  flowly, 
continues  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
piece  of  timber,  and  to  the  length  they  have 
projected  the  canoe  fhall  be.  Then  they 
plain  or  fmooth  the  outfides  of  the  canoe, 
with  another  tool  lie  for  that  particular  v/ork ; 
all  which  tools,  they  get  from  the  French^ 
and  ocher  Europeans^  as  fhall  be  hereafter 
mention’d.  By  this  method  they  areaVery 
confiderable  time  making  it  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  much  to  the  duration 
of  theveffel,  becaufe  the  worms  can  never 
pierce  it  :  which  advantage  is  partly  owing 
to  the  hardnefs  of  the  timber,  for  there  is 
fcarce  any  betwixt  the  tropicks  but  has  this 
quality,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 

The  Piraguas  of  war  of  the  G alibis  about 
Cayenne  are  fo  large,  that  they  carry  fifty 
or  fixty  men,  with  fufficient  provifions  for 
a  coafting  voyage  of  feveral  days,  and  even 
to  the  fouthern  Ca^ibbeei^'a.rids  •,  failing  thus 
on  the  northern  ocean,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues;  and  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther  fixteen  or  twenty  men  row  or  pad¬ 
dle  with  their  Pagayes  or  paddles.  The 
poop  is  commonly  join’d  to  the  reft  ;  they 
mend  the  leaks  thereof,  caulking  it  with  a 
fort  of  fat  earth  :  but  the  water  in  a  Ihort 
time  wafhing  it  away,  they  are  at  the  trouble 
of  putting  in  frefh  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
this  they  call  refitting  or  mending.  - 

I  have  taken  care  in  the  profpedt  of  the 
town  and  fort  of  Cayenne^  to  draw  the  exadt 
.form  and  figure  of  the  Indian  Piraguas^ 
fome  v^^ith  one,  others  with  two  fliort  and 
fmall  mafts,  and  fquare  fails  and  yards ;  to 
which  I  refer. 

The  chevalier  deLezy^  the  French  governor 
of  Cayenne^  about  the  year  1676,  made  a 
very  fuccefsful  attempt  by  fea  on  the  Dutch 
colony  at  Wiapoco^  with  the  Piraguas  of  his 
auxiliary  Galibis  and  Indians,  driving  fix 
hundred  Hollanders  out  of  their  fmall  fort, 
mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
at  the  fame  time  likewife  beat  them  twice 
from  the  river  Aproague,  where  they  had 
alfb  a  fort  defended  with  cannon  ;  and  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Cayenne,  with  a  confiderable  booty, 
of  which  almoft  every  Fre  -ch  inhabitant  had 
fome  fhare,  efpecially  abundance  of  linnen 
o(  all  forts.  I  keep  to  this  day  fome  minia¬ 
tures  in  water-colours,  taken  from  the  Dutch 
commander’s  houfe,  and  given  me  by  major 
de  Ferolks,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
iftand  and  country. 

The  Indians  are  very  expert  at  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  make  ufe  of  as  well 
in  fifliing  and  fowling,  as  in  war.  They 
have  alfo  two  other  forts  of  weapons,  the 
one  call’d  a  Bouttou,  being  a  kind  of  club, 


of  a  very  ponderous  hard  wood,  having  a  Bar  pot. 
Jong  round  knob  at  one  end,  and  the  other  t/'VNi 
flat,  but  about  an  inch  thick  ;  both  which 
will  knock  the  ftouteft  man  down  dead  at 
one  blow,  if  they  hit  the  head. 

They  carry  but  little  proA  ifion  along  with 
them,  in  their  warlike  expeditions,  as  con¬ 
cluding  they  fhall  fubfift  on  the  flefh  of  their 
prifoners,  and  feaft  upon  the  fitteft  part. 

They  alfo  fell  them  for  flaves  to  the  French. 

They  give  a  fignal  with  a  fort  of  pipe,  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance. 

^  The  commodities  that  have  vent  among  Goods  Im- 
tnefe  nations  are  hatchets,  bills,  \inwes,  ported  and 
looking-glafles,  beads,  hooks,  coats,  linnen 
and  haberdafhery  wares.  They  very  much 
value  our  hats,  coats,  fhoes  and  gunsin  the 
inland  country,  efpecially  in  that  of  the 
Acopuas.  ^\^ith  thefe  goods  the  drive 

a  confiderable  trade  with  thole  nations,  and 
receive  in  exchange,  flaves,  dry’dfifh,  ham¬ 
mocks,  tortoife-fhells,  poultry,  ebony,  and 
all  other  forts  of  fine  wood,  timber,  Rocou, 
tobacco,  fruits,  fine  birds,  Sapajous,  and 
feveral  other  things  of  the  produdt  of  their 
countries  ;  and  employ  many  of  them  in 
their  fervice,  at  very  cheap  rates,  provided 
they  are  kindly  ufed.  In  my  time  a  hen 
was  to  be  had  of  them  for  a  two-penny  or 
three-penny  knife,  when  it  yielded  a  crown 
in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  a  dozen  of  eggs 
lorxy  fous,  which  thole  Indians  fold  but  for 
a  two-penny  knife. 

The  iron  tools  proper  for  the  Indians  zvtiron  tools. 
of  various  fizes,  and  of  different  value  in 
France,  fome  of  about  half-a-crown,  two 
fhillings,  twenty  pence,fifteen  pence  ;  being, 
aslhavefaid,  hatchets  or  axes  ;  bills,  fome 
with  wooden,  others  with  iron  handles,  in 
the  locket  of  which  they  may  be  fix’d  or 
taken  off  at  pleafure ;  and  fuch  little 
plaining  axes  are  ufed  for  hollowing  the  in- 
fide,  and  others  for  fmooching  the  outfide 
of  their  canoes  and  Piraguas,  as  has  been 
already  obferved. 

For  a  very  inconfiderable  value  of  thefe 
iron  tools,  if  they  have  occafion  for  them, 
they  undertake  to  load  a  fmall  fhip  entirely 
with  a  fort  of  fifli  they  catch  in  the  rivers 
with  harping-irons  ;  and  this  they  perform 
fo  juftly,  that  the  French,  who  follow  the 
fifh  trade  by  their  means,  find  a  very  great 
advantage  ;  becaufe  the  vent  of  the  fifti  is 
always  fpeedy  and  certain  in  the  iflands, 
where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  it : 
fo  that  this  fort  of  fifh,  and  the  fea-tortoife, 
are  anfwerable  to  cod-fifh  in  the  continent, 
and  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

The  fifhing  tmde  is  pradifed  all  the  year  ; 
in  moft  of  the  rivers  on  this  coaft  ;  but  that  ^ 
of  tortoifes  holds  only  three  or  four  months, 
when  the  females  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  fand,  above  the  high-water  marks,  and 
that  in  fo  great  abundance,  in  places  or 
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BARBOT-Hiores  leaft  frequented,  as  can  hadjy  be  be- 
liev’d  ;  five  men  can  turn  as  many  in  a  night 
as  fifty  can  drefs  in  a  week  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
the  night-time  the  tortoifes  lay  their  eggs, 
when  they  turn  them  on  their  backs,  and 
they  can  never  recover  their  feet,  and  con- 
fequently  not  go  back  to  fea  again.  All 
perfons  there  allow  the  tortoife  to  be  good 
meat,  and  indeed  the  ftomach  of  it  welF fea- 
fon’d  with  pepper,  fair,  ^c.  and  bak’d  in 
an  oven,  is  an  excellent  dilh,  as  I  found  it 
a^t  the  governor’s  tables  at  Cayenne,  and 
Guadaloupe  ;  only  the  fat  of  thefilh  beino-as 
green  as  grafs,  looks  a  little  difagreeable°be- 
tore  one  is  us’d  to  it. 

Religion.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  Galihis,  Nou- 
r agues,  and  the  Acoqiias,  are  all  alike. 

Notion  of  They  all  own  a  God,  who  they  fay  re- 
oW.  Tides  in  heaven,  but  do  not  determine  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  a  fpirit  or  no  ;  and  feem  rather  to 
believe  he  has  a  body,  and  pay  him  no  pe¬ 
culiar  adoration.  The  Galibis  call  the  de- 
ity  dfatnoucicabo  ^atnouciox  dfatnechi  in  then- 
language  fignifying  old,  and  Cabo  heaven  ; 
that  is,  the  ancient  of  or  in  heaven.  The 
Noiiragues  and  Acoquas  z-ssW  him  Maire,  and 
never  talk  of  him  but  after  a  fabulous  man¬ 
ner.  They  have  many  childilh  fuperfti- 
tions,  but  no  idols,  and  worfhip  the  fun 
and  moon  fome  fay  the  ftars  alfo,  and  are 
very  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  whom  they 
call  Wattipa  :  for  in  the  night,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  bird,  they  fay  to 
one  another.  Hark  how  the  devil  cries.  They 
Of  the  pretend  the  devils  have  bodies,  and  that  their 
devil.  Piacos  or  kill  them  with  great  clubs. 

Others  fancy  the  Pedaios,  fo  fome  alfo  call 
thofe  priefts,  do  converfe  with  Wattipa  or 
the  devil,  at  certain  times  ;  and  many  affirm, 
they  are  often  moft  cruelly  beaten  by  him, 
which  occafions  a  mighty  dread  of  him! 
The  Nour agues  of  one  village  place  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  man  on  the  way  they  fancy  the 
devil  will  take,  to  come  to  their  dwellings 
in  the  night  to  do  them  harm  ;  to  the  end, 
that  he  taking  that  figure  for  a  man,  and 
flopping  about  it,  the  Piacos  who  watch  for 
him,  may  take  that  opportunity  to  knock 
him  on  the  head. 

■Drecims  Their  dreams  are  to  thefe  people  inflead 
objervd.  of  prophecies, _  revelation,  and  rules  in  all 
their  undertakings ;  whether  in  war,  peace, 
commerce,  or  hunting.  They  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  oracles ;  and  this  opinion  puts 
them  under  a  neceffity  of  being  entirely  di- 
reded  by  them,  lit  North  America,  they 
believe  it  is  an  univerfal  fpirit  that  infpires 
their  dreams,  and  fo  advif^s  what  they  are 
to  do  ;  which  they  carry  fo  far,  that  if 
their  dream  direds  them  to  kill  a  man,  or 
commit  any  other  villainy,  they  always  put 
It  in  execution.  Parents  dream  for  their 
diildren»  and  the  captains  for  their  village, 
here  are  lome  among  them  who  pretend 


to  interpret  dreams;  and  tho’  the  inter¬ 
pretation  prove  falle,  they  are  never  the 
worfe  look’d  upon. 

Thefe  people  of  Guiana,  as  well  as  thole  Priefts 
of  other  parts  of  America,  have  their 
glers,  whom  fome  look  upon  as  forcerers^ 
and^  indeed  they  do  fuch  things,  as  would 
incline  a  man  to  believe  the  evil  fpirit  did 
alTifl  them  to  deceive  thole  poor  creatures, 
to  divert  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  They  are  wonderful  fond  of 
thofe  priefts,  tho’  they  perpetually  impofe 
on  them.  They  pretend  to  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy^  and  to  a  fupernatural  power,  in 
procuring  rain  or  fair  weather,  calms  or 
florms,  fruitfulnefs  or  barrennefs,  and  mak¬ 
ing  hunting  lucky  or  unlucky  :  they  are  alfo 
phyficians,  but  do  nothing  without  a  fee  or 
reward.  Thus  they  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  great  fandity,  and  extraordinary 
qualifications,  tho’  generally  of  a  leud  con- 
verfation.  They  ufe  ftrange  contorfions, 
and  make  horrid  cries  when  they  pradife 
their  juggling  arts,  and  are  very  clever  at 
fl  ight  of  hand.  All  their  cures  and  predic¬ 
tions  are  merely  accidental ;  and  they  have 
a  thouland  fetches  to  delude  the  ignorant 
people  when  they  mifcarry. 

The  French  milTioners  report,  that  in  their 
millions  through  thefe  nations,  in  queft  of 
the  lake  of  P arima,  they  found  the  Nou^ 
ragues,  as  well  as  Imanon  their  chief,  to 
take  delight  in  hearing  their  difcourfe  of  the 
creation  of  the  univerfe,  in  their  language ; 
and  were  very  ready  to  repeat  after  them 
thefe  words ;  God  made  the  hr  i.vens,  God 
made  the  earth,  And  that  tho’  they 
heard  they  condemn’d  their  cuftom  of  tak¬ 
ing  two  or  three  wives  at  a  time,  yet  they 
faid  not  a  word  againft  the  chriftian  law,  for 
allowing  only  one  woman  to  a  man.  They 
fay,  thefe  people  are  docile  and  pliable ;  and 
were  fo  well  pleafed  to  hear  the  hymns  of 
the  church,  that  they  commonly  fang  three 
times  a-day  to  their  great  fatisfadion  ;  and 
that  even  lome  of  them  learnt  to  anfwer  to 
the  litanies,  which  they  fang  every  evenino- 
during  their  flay  in  Imanon^ s  carbet ;  and 
niadeall  the  children  lay  their  prayers  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  baptizing  fome  of  them, 
and  fome  women,  and  Imanoti^s  child  that 
was  very  fick ;  but  could  never  perfuade  him 
to  forfake  his  juggling  tricks  and  divina¬ 
tions,  much  left  the  plurality  of  wives. 

They  alfo  perfuaded  fome  young  men  already 
marry  d  never  to  take  a  fecond  wife  whilft 
the  firft  liv’d  ;  and  add,  that  of  twenty- 
four  perfons,  there  was  not  above  three, 
but  took  very  great  delight  in  their  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  chriftian  faith. 

During  their  abode  with  this  people,  a 
ferpenc  came  in  the  night  into  the  hut,  where 
the  rniffioners  lay,  and  bit  a  hound  ;  fo  that 
he  died  in  thirty  hours  after.  The  chief  of 
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Ihe  Cottage,  and  the  owner  of  the  dog,  at¬ 
tributed  this  accident  to  the  prayers  which 
they  fang  •,  fo  that  they  durft  not  fing  any 
more,  but  contented  themfelves  to  make 
every  body  fay  their  prayers,  except  the 
three  before  mention’d  incredulous  perfons, 
namely  the  chief  Camzuti^  and  two  other  old 
men. 

Account  of  In  the  country  of  the  Acoquas^  fome  of 
mijjioners.  their  guide  s  of  their  own  accord,  after  fup- 
per,  fang  in  the  tune  of  the  church,  San^a 
Marta  ^  or  a  fro  nobis  \  having  been  yet  taught 
no  more,  and  as  they  continu’d  the  litanies, 
they  anfwer’d. 

The  Acoquas  were  mightily  pleas’d  to  fee 
the  Europeans^  and  in  three  days  became  fo 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  milTioners, 
that  not  one  of  them  refus’d  to  pray,  but  did 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  As 
they  advanced  farther  into  that  country, 
thofe  that  lived  a  day’s  journey  more  remote, 
hearing  the  news  of  their  arrival,  came  to 
fee  them,  and  admir’d  their  garments,  their 
guns,  the  pi(ftures  in  their  breviaries,  their 
writing,  and  the  fongs  of  the  church,  which 
they  defired  to  hear  feveral  times  in  a  day  : 
they  alfo  heard  their  inftrudions  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  feem’d  to  have  very  good  fen- 
rimencs,  and  to  be  much  affefted,  when 
they  told  them,  that  formerly  the  people  of 
France  were  ignorant  of  God  ;  and  that 
fome  good  people  came  thither  who  taught 
them,  that  there  was  a  God,  who  would 
make  them  happy  forever  in  heaven,  if  they 
ferv’d  him  dutifully.  That  they  were  come 
into  that  country  to  do  them  the  fame  good 
office,  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  as  well 
as  they,  if  they  perform’d  the  fame  duties. 
Some  of  thofe  nations  believe,  that  good 
men  after  this  life  are  carried  to  heaven, 
which  they  call  Caupo  \  and  that  the  wicked 
go  down  into  the  earth,  which  by  them 
IS  call’d  Soy. 

The  natural  difpofition  of  the  Nouragues 
and  Acoquas  is  mild  *,  but  the  more  remote 
the  Nouragues  live  from  the  fea,  the  more 
tradtable  they  are :  for  the  frequent  inter- 
courfe  they  have  with  the  Indians  on  the  fea- 
coafls,  renders  them  more  difficult  to  be 
treated  with.  The  Acoquas  are  quite  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  people,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Cayenne  imagine  them  to  be  ;  for  they 
look  upon  them  as  fierce,  cruel,  and  per¬ 
fidious  to  their  guefts  ;  and  it  is  true,  they 
have  not  long  fince  extirpated  a  fmall  na¬ 
tion  of  Indians.,  and  eaten  fome  of  them : 
but  this  inhumanity  is  rather  the  effedl  of  a 
barbarous  cuftom,  than  the  natural  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  people,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferv’d  j  and  tho’  the  fame  is  praflis’d  by  the 
Nouragues,  it  feems  to  be  no  difficult  talk  to 
,  ,  break  them  of  that  favage  praftice. 

Thefe  Indians  are  of  a  much  gentler  na- 
saters.  ture  than  the  Chiriguanas,  of  the  country  of 
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the  Antis,  eafl:  of  the  province  of  las  Chanas^A  ibo  t. 
in  Peru,  of  whom  we  have  an  account,  that 
they  made  excurfions  upon  their  neighbours, 
only  to  feed  on  them,  devouring  all  the  pri- 
foners  they  took,  without  fparing  age  or 
fex  *,  and  drank  their  blood,  as  foon  as  they 
had  cut  their  throats,  that  no  part  might 
be  loft.  That  not  fatisfied  with  eating 
their  rieighbours,  their  barbarity  extended 
to  their  neareft  relations,  on  whom  they 
alfo  fed  when  dying  naturally,  or  by  any 
accident ;  after  which,  they  join’d  all  their 
bones,  with  much  lamentation,  and  bury’d 
them  in  hollow  trees,  or  clifts  of  rocks,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Garcilajfo  de  la  Vega's  hifto- 
ry  of  Peru,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  who  adds,  that 
not  only  thefe  Chiriguanas,  but  alfo  the 
people  about  cape  Pajfao,  on  the  South-Sea, 
and  feveral  others  in  thofe  parts,  were  fo  ad- 
difted  to  this  inhumanity,  that  they  had 
publick  lhambles  of  human  fleffi,  part 
whereof  they  minced  and  ftuffed  the  guts 
with  it,  like  our  faufages.  Pedro  de  Creza 
mentions  the  fame  thing  in  the  twenty-fixth 
chapter  of  his  hiftory,  and  fpeaking  as  an 
eye-witnefs,  fays,  this  went  fo  far,  that  they 
did  not  fpare  the  very  children  they  had  be¬ 
got  themfelves  on  foreign  women,  taken 
prifoners  in  their  wars,  with  whom  they 
had  to  do  ;  keeping  thofe  children  very 
daintily  till  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
they  kill’d  and  eat  them  ;  and  the  fame  they 
did  by  the  mother,  when  fhe  could  bear 
no  more  children. 

After  the  French  miffioners  had  been 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  among  the  Acoquas, 
and  receiv’d  due  information  from  thofe 
people,  concerning  the  lake  of  Parima,  No  lake  ^ 
afking  feveral  of  them,  whether  they  did  Parima. 
not  know  of  a  vaft  place  of  water  like  the 
fea,  the  fand  of  which  is  Caracoli,  fo  they 
call  gold,  filver  and  copper,  none  of  them 
was  able  to  give  them  the  leaft  intelligence 
of  it ;  but  faid,  that  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
their  country,  was  the  nation  of  the  Ara- 
mifas,  fituate  towards  the  fource  of  the  river 
Maroni,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  fifty 
leagues  from  Cayenne  weft  ward,  as  has  been 
obferv’d  ;  and  by  the  miffioners  computa¬ 
tion  the  Aramifas,  a  very  great  nation,  are 
in  the  fame  longitude  in  which  the  maps 
place  the  lake  of  Parima. 

Thus  feeing  they  could  get  no  manner  of 
intelligence  of  the  lake  before  mention’d, 
the  air  growing  unwholefome  by  reafon  of 
the  exceffive  heat,  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  there  was  very  little  wind  which 
feldom  fails  to  blow  in  thofe  countries,  and 
which  renders  them  habitable ;  and  one  of 
the  faid  miffioners  being  taken  ill  with  a 
tertian  ague,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  their  fer- 
vants  alfo  very  fick  *,  they  confented  with 
their  guides  to  return,  fince  they  were  not 
willing  to  conduft  them  any  farther,  or  to 
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Barrot.  fufFer  the  Acoquai  to  go  fetch  their  chief, 
dwelling  three  days  journey  from  the  place 
where  they  were,  with  whom  they  would 
have  made  an  alliance.  Their  three  guides 
grew  infolent,  fuppofing  it  was  to  honour 
them  that  the  Acoquas  came  in  fuch  great 
numbers;  when  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the 
curiofity  of  feeing  Europeans^  that  brought 
them  together.  One  of  thefe  guides,  a  Mo¬ 
ron^  did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  miffioners  ought  to  leave  them 
all  their  goods ;  and  they^  to  put  them  in 
hopes  of  their  return,  left  an  iron  tool  with 
an  Acoqua,  who  had  but  one  wife,  upon 
condition  he  fhould  give  them  a  great  ha- 
mock  when  they  came  again,  and  they 
would  give  him  a  bill  and  a  knife  more,  to 
make  up  the  value  of  it.  That  Indian  very 
well  knew  the  regard  the  miffioners  had  for 
lawful  marriages,  and  promifed  he  would 
not  take  a  fecond  wife,  during  the  life  of 
that  he  had  already  liv’d  with  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter  about  fe- 
ven  years  old. 

Journey  of  ThUs  agreed j  they  imbark’d  on  the  river 

miffioners.  Camopi  in  two  canoesj  and  after  having 
pafs’d  dangerous  falls,  with  fo  much  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives,  that  a  young  Nourague, 
who  had  never  run  the  liKe  rifque  before, 
faid,  God  is  good.,  and  is  not  angry  with  us ; 
they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  to 
go  by  land,  betwixt  the  river  Inipi  and  He- 
naporibo.  Their  guides  being  loaded  with 
hamocks  and  other  things,  which  they  had 
bought  of  the  Acoquas,  walk’d  fo  faft,  as 
the  Indians  are  wont  to  do  when  well  load¬ 
ed,  that  they  left  them  five  leagues  from 
‘Tenaporibo ;  however,  they  got  through  with¬ 
out  lofing  their  way,  by  following  a  path 
in  which  their  guides  had  thrown  little 
boughs  in  many  places,  where  it  was  not 
eafy  to  difcern  the  track,  to  fignify  which 
way  they  went.  Beiftg  by  this  time  very 
ill  of  their  diftempers,  they  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  firfl  Nourague,  who  had  done 
them  fome  fervice  at  Caraotibo,  three  leagues 
from  Aproague,  he  being  of  a  very  good 
temper,  and  come  thither  with  two  other 
Nouragues  of  the  fame  place,  who  were 
willing  to  return  home  as  foon  as  they 
could.  Thus  they  went,  fome  in  a  canoe, 
fome  by  land,  to  Camiatih  cottage,  and 
thence  taking  in  his  abfence  a  fmall  cheft 
they  had  left  before  with  him,  went  to  lie 
at  a  cottage  a  little  way  farther ;  where  Ca~ 
miati  at  his  return  from  hunting  with  his 
hound,  waited  on,  and  offer’d  to  accompa¬ 
ny  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aproague,  to 
the  cottage  of  the  chief  of  the  Sapayes, 
whom  he  had  a  mind  to  vifit,  being  his  ve¬ 
ry  good  friend. 

Being  come  to  the  cottage  of  this  chief 
of  the  Sapayes,  they  were  kindly  entertain’d, 
and  a  chief  of  the  Galibis  arriving  there  the 


next  day,  took  them  in  his  canoe,  being 
himfelf  bound  for  Cayenne  and  Surinam., 
and  lodged  them  in  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
river  Aproague,  at  a  pretty  diflance  from 
the  fea  ;  where  they  flaid  two  days,  and 
obferv’d  that  the  tide  rofe  there  eight  foot ; 
and  concluded  thence,  becaufe  it  covers  the 
lafl  fall  of  the  river,  that  it  declines  but  eight 
foot  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-five  leagues  from 
the  fea. 

Departing  from  this  ifland,  they  went  to 
Co  ;  the  next  day  they  faw  the  fea,  and 
many  Piraguas  of  the  Galibis  on  it,  mak¬ 
ing  towards  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and 
fome  Indians  of  their  company  went  aboard 
to  vifit  them.  Then  they  proceeded  coafl- 
ing  along  to  Mahuri,  the  firft  place  to  land 
at  in  the  ifle  of  Cayenne,  on  the  eafl  of  it, 
which  they  got  about  with  much  labour, 
the  fea  being  fo  rough,  that  they  could  not 
well  bear  up  againft  it,  to  proceed  beyond 
Mahuri.  Thus  they  perform’d  a  voyage 
of  a  hundred  and  feventy  leagues  Itom  xht  they  en- 
country  of  the  Acoquas  to  Cayenne  ;  and  the<^^^^* 
whole,  out  and  home,  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  leagues  in  the  fpace  of  about  five 
months,  fuffering  many  hardfhips  and  fa¬ 
tigues,  becaufe  in  thofe  parts  there  is  little 
or  no  accommodation  to  relieve  them  in 
their  ficknefs ;  and  the  lefs  one  carries  thither, 
the  better :  befides  that  the  ignorance  and 
barbarity  of  thofe  Indian  nations  always 
give  a  miflioner  juft  caufe  to  fear  any  mif- 
chief  upon  the  leaft  difguft.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  forc’d  to  carry  with  them  fome  Cajfa- 
bi  and  pafte  of  Ouicoii,  in  hopes  to  find  ei¬ 
ther  fifh  or  venifon,  with  the  affiftance  of 
their  Indian  guides,  and  here  and  there* 
buccaneed  flefli  and  fifh.  However,  if  mif¬ 
fioners  of  a  vigorous  conftitution,  of  great 
virtue,  and  of  a  difpofition  ready  to  fuffer 
thofe  hardfhips,  were  fent  over  from  Europe 
in  a  fufficient  number,  to  fettle  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  in  each  country  or  nation  ; 
it  feems,  there  would  be  a  great  profpeft  of 
converting  a  vaft  multitude  of  thofe  people 
to  the  chriftian  faith,  and  a  great  field  open’d 
to  the  gofpel -labourers,  that  are  willing  to 
employ  themfelves  in  it  ;  as  well  as  to  dif- 
cover  many  other  Indian  nations,  which 
probably  might  alfo  be  converted. 

Of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

Promis’d  in  my  fhort  defcription  of  the 
large  province  of  Guiana,  whereof  this 
ifland  is  a  part,  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  it,  as  being  a  place  famous,  both  for  the 
various  adventures  of  the  French  at  feveral 
times,  in  fettling  themfelves  there,  and  for 
the  many  battles  they  have  fought,  as  well 
with  the  native  Indians  as  with  Europeans.^ 
to  maintain  their  ground:  wherein  they  have 
been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  and  advantageous  colonies 
they  have  in  America,  It 


the  Ijland 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  much  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  foil  and  product  of  the  country, 
which  are  the  fame  as  in  the  reft  of  Guiana  ; 

I  fhall  confine  my  felf  to  what  is  more  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  ifland,  gather’d  by  my  own 
obfervation,  and  the  information  of  thofe 
employ’d  in  the  government,  and  of  the 
principal  and  moft  ancient  planters.  To 
Thetnap,  this  I  have  added  a  moft  exadt  map  of  the 
tLATE  33.  ifland,  which  was  prefented  me  by  Monfieur 
de  Ferolles  major  of  the  place,  and  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  late  duke  de  Noailles,  and  to  the 
count  de  Blenac^  as  he  caus’d  it  to  be  taken, 
when  he  came  into  that  poft,  after  the  death 
of  the  chevalier  de  Lezy  *,  which,  according  to 
his  diredlion,  I  caus’d  to  be  engrav’d  at 
Rachel  in  a  large  fheet,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court. 
Tofition.  This  ifland  of  Cayenne  has  been  a  French 
colony  ever  fince  the  year  1625.  It  lies 
clofe  by  the  continent  of  Guiana^  and  only 
cut  off  and  made  an  ifland  by  the  rivers  Ovia 
on  the  eaft,  and  Cayana  on  the  weft  *,  from 
which  laft  it  takes  its  name,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  map.  The  -town  and  fort,  where  the 
great  road  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gui¬ 
ana,  are  exadtly  in  four  degrees  fifty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  and  three  hundred  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  Ferro.  It 
is  reckoned  about  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues 
in  compafs,  ftanding  high  on  the  coaft,  and 
looks  at  a  diftance  like  part  of  the  continent, 
as  appears  by  the  profped  in  the  print  here 
inferred,  v.hich  I  took  as  we  fail’d  along  the 
coaft. 

1  tengthmd  length  of  the  ifland,  from  the  river 

breadth.  Ovia  to  the  river  Cayana,  is  about  feven 
leagues,  and  the  breadth  about  three. 

Cayana  The  river  Cayana  falls  into  the  north-fea 
river.  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  dividing  the  country 
oix\\Q  Car aihes  that  of  the 

The  ifland  forms  three  principal  capes  or 

I  promontories,  being  thofe  of  Fort-Louis,  Se- 

perou,  and  Mahuri.  It  has  much  meadow 
and  pafture  ground  in  feveral  parts  •,  the  reft 
I  is  low  and  marfhy,  efpecially  in  the  middle, 

I  fo  as  to  be  almoft  impaffable.  The  edges 

of  it  are  moftly  cover’d  with  large  trees, 
which  we  call  mangroves,  having  that  pe¬ 
culiar  quality  of  growing  in  fait  water,  fo 
thick,  deep,  and  wide  rooted,  that  from 
I  thofe  very  roots  other  trees  rife  up  without 

I  end,  fo  wonderful  clofe  interwoven  within  one 

'  another,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  a 

man  may  walk  leagues  on  them  without 
touching  the  ground. 

i  About  forty  years  ago  the  ifland  was  ex¬ 

traordinary  unhealthy,  becaufe  of  the  long 
rains,  which  lafted  above  nine  months  in 
twelve,  but  efpecially  from  December  till 
June',  as  alfo  becaufe  the  ground  was  clofe 
wooded,  and  fo  marfhy,  that  it  occafion’d 
1  feveral  forts  of  difeafes  among  the  inhabit 

I  tants,  which  in  a  more  particular  manner 

affedted  young  infants,  infomuch,  that  ma- 


of  Cayenne. 

ny  died  almoft  as  foon  as  born,  and  others  Barbot: 
at  a  very  tender  age  :  fdr  which  reafon  the 
moft  fubftantial  planters  ufed  to  fend  them 
over  to  France  very  young,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  malignity  of  that  bad  air  ;  Unhealthy 
which  is  now  nothing  near  fo  pernicious 
thofe  young  babes,  fince  the  land  has  been 
grubb’dup;  fo  that  they  grow  up  healthy 
and  ftrong.  Befides,  the  women  are  fafer 
in  child-bed,  and  the  generality  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  lefsfubjedt  to  diftempers  than  they 
were  before  the  ifland  was  clear’d  of  moft  of 
the  wood.  However,  it  is  ftill,  and  will 
always  be  an  uncomfortable  place  to  live  in, 
becaufe  of  the  long  rainy  feafon  every  year, 
the  fcorching  clofe  air  night  and  day,  which 
difpiritsa  man  ;  and  the  heavy  fhowersand 
vapours,  exhal’d  from  the  fwampy  grounds, 
which  ftill  occafion  difeafes  in  men  and 
beafts,  tho*  not  fo  much  as  formerly.  Large 
cattle  particularly,  can  fcarce  live  there. 

They  are  alfo  continually  tormented  with 
gnats,  flies,  hand-worms,  ants,  bugs,  and 
other  forts  of  vermin  *,  all  which  together 
renders  the  place  very  difagreeable  and  un- 
eafy :  for  which  reafon,  feveral  planters,  when 
grown  rich,  retire  into  France,  and  let  their 
plantationsb 

The  foil  of  Cayenne,  by  reafon  of  the  cox^-Soil  anS 
tinual  rains,  produces  plenty  of  fugar-canes  iprodttB, 
which,  tho’ fmall  and  fliort-jointed,  yield  very 
plentifully  :  alfo  of  Mandioca  or  Cajfahi,  In¬ 
dian  wheat,  Rocou,  cotton,  Accajou-2C^^hs, 

Banillas,  Pete,  Ebony,  Letter  and  Violet- 
wood  Ananas,  Luberofes,  very  fine  and  large ; 

Papaias,  and  feveral  forts  of  American  and 
European  grain  and  feeds,  befides  lemons, 
oranges,  indigo,  and  figs,  (Ac. 

The  country  abounds  in  wild-boars,  call’d  and 
there  Packs,  deer,  agontils,  wood-cocks,  beaflf. 
ortolans,  nightingals,  arras,  occos,  toucans, 
parrots,  parroquets,  and  other  birds  only  re¬ 
markable  for  their  feathers  ;  alfo  Flamingos, 
birds  about  as  big  as  a  hen,  fly  ing  in  fwarms 
like  ducks  or  cranes  •,  large  wild-ducks  with 
red  tufts  on  their  heads  ;  lizards,  cameleons, 
and  very  large  ferpents,  fome  of  them  serpents. 

twenty-five  foot  long,  befides  many  fmaller. 

I  was  fliew’d  the  flein  of  one  in  the  town 
twenty-four  foot  long,  kill’d  in  the  ifland,  in 
whofe  belly  was  found  a  whole  fawn.  Ano¬ 
ther  Ikin  was  prefented  me  fourteen  foot 
long,  the  figure  whereof  is  in  the  cut.  Plate  8  6, 

In  relation  to  monftrous  ferpents  found  in 
South  America,  I  will  here  give  the  account 
I  had  from  one  monfieur  Cherot,  a  furgeon 
of  St.  Malo,  who  in  his  return  from  the  Eafi- 
Indies,  in  the  year  1704,  having  put  into 
Bahia  de  Todos  los  Santos,  in  Brazil,  affirms, 
that  in  the  monaftery  of  the  jefuits,  at  the 
city  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  thofe  fathers 
Ihow’d  him  the  fkin  of  a  monftrous  ferpent  Monflrom 
kill’d  in  the  country  fix  months  beforewhich/er^?*??. 
he  meafur’d  him  felf,  arid  found  to  be  forcy- 
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Barbot.  two  foot  in  length,  and  above  four  in  circum- 
ference  and  adds,  the  jefuit  aflur’d  him, 
as  a  known  truth,  that  a  young  bullock  had 
been  found  in  the  belly  of  it  almoft  whole. 
The  fame  monfieur  Cherot  affur’d  me,  that 
in  the  fame  city  of  St.  Salvador.,  he  admi- 
nifterM  to  a  Black,  whofe  ftomach  and  belly 
prodigious  werc  monftroufly  fwollen,  as  if  he  had  been 
■worm  <»  in  a  dropfy,  a  dofe  of  a  dram  and  a  half  of 
mercury  or  quickfilver,  which  brought  away 
from  him  by  ftool  a  prodigious  dead,  flat 
worm,  cover’d  all  over  with  thin  fmall  fcales 
like  a  fnake,  full  fixty-fix  foot  long,  and  but 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  ;  but  wanting  the 
head,  which  had  been  diflfolv’d  in  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  body.  This  worm  he  protefted  he  had 
kept  a  long  time  in  a  bottle  that  held  five 
pints  of  liquor,  and  yet  the  worm  with  only 
one  pint  of  fpirits  to  preferve  it,  almoft  fill’d 
the  bottle.  After  which  evacuation,  the  pa¬ 
tient  recover’d  by  degrees. 

Leguat  in  his  travels,  if  they  deferve  any 
credit,  fays,  there  are  ferpents  fifty  foot 
long  in  the  ifland  o^Java.  At  Batavia 
they  ftill  keep  the  fkin  of  one,  which  tho* 
but  twenty  foot  in  length,  is  faid  to  have 
fwallow’d  a  young  maid  whole.  I  return  to 
Cayenne,  where 

They  have  fine  tygers  fkins  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  fome  of  which  I  caus’d  to  be  made 
into  muffs  at  my  return  to  Baris,  and  they 
were  there  valu’d  at  ten  Louis-d^or  each. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  monkeys,  fa- 
Sa^ajous.  p^jous,  and  fine  Amazon  parrots  brought 
from  the  countries  about  that  river,  eafy  to 
be  taught  to  fpeak  diftindtly,  but  very  dear, 
for  I  gave  ten  crowns  for  one  of  them  my 
felf.  The  parroquets  are  commonly  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  thrufh,  all  the 
body  of  a  lovely  fhining  green,  a  painted 
head,  and  very  long  narrow  tail  of  various 
colours  *,  the  feet  and  bill  white,  and  fome 
of  them  will  talk  a  little.  I  have  inferted 
Plate  7.  in  the  print  the  exa6l  figure  of  the  fapajous 
and  parroquets  of  Cayenne,  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  that  of  the  female  lamentins  *,  as 
alfo  of  a  rare  creature  about  as  big  as  a 
little  monkey,  which  I  often  faw  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Mr.  Geo.  d'  Otin,  drugfter  in  New- 
gate-Street,  London,  about  the  year  1703, 
who  kept  it  in  his  {hop,  and  was  prefented 
with  it  by  a  traveller  coming  from  the  Red- 
Sea  ;  who  brought  it  from  the  ifland  of  An- 
gouan,  one  of  the  Comeras,  lying  in  thirteen 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  between  the  coaft 
of  Zanguehar  and  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
on  theeaft  fide  of  Africa.  This  little  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  was  like  that  of  a  very  young 
lamb,  only  the  muzzle  fomewhat  fharper- 
pointed  •,  the  ears  flat  and  open,  the  head 
and  neck  all  cover’d  with  a  fhort  curl’d 
wool  as  fine  as  filk  ;  the  body,  legs,  and 
tail  exactly  like  a  monkey,  only  that  the 
tail  was  more  hairy.  The  noife  it  made 
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was  like  afwine,  and  play’d  all  the  tricks  of 
a  monkey.  The  wool  on  its  head,  neck  and 
body,  was  grey  and  brown  ftriped.  It  fed 
very  greedily  on  walnuts,  and  was  very  full 
offport,  but  died  in  1704.  The  fame  fort 
of  animal  is  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  and  call’d  Chitote  by  the  people  a-  Chitote, 
bout  the  bay  of  Maffalj,  facing  the  channel 
of  Mozambique',  where  it  breeds  in  the  woods, 
fkipping  from  one  branch  to  another  on  the 
high  trees,  as  the  monkeys  do,  and  hanging 
in  the  fame  manner  at  the  boughs  by  their 
long  tails. 

The  fea  about  Cayenne  affords  large  tor- 
toifes,  mullets  of  twenty  pounds  weight, 
yellowifh  large  Macborans  or  cat-fifhes, 
thornbacks,  and  other  forts  of  fifh  *,  and  the 
rivers  are  well  ftor’d  with  fuch  as  belong  to 
the  frefh  water. 

In  my  time  there  were  not  above  fifteen 
fijgar  plantations,  and  four  or  five  of  Rocou 
or  Anotto  in  this  ifland  *,  but  there  are  at 
prefent  many  more  of  the  former,  and  few 
or  none  of  the  latter,  for  reafons  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

Money  was  alfo  very  fcarce  then,  butthe5;/^«n 
free-booters  who  return’d  from  the  South- 
Sea,  the  meaneft  of  whom  had  at  leaft  two 
thoufand  crowns  for  his  fltare,  bought  them 
habitations  there,  increafed  the  colony,  and 
render’d  money  current  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ',  and  the  foil  of  the  ifland  being  foon 
worn  out  by  planting  of  fugar-canes,  fome 
have  made  plantations  on  the  adjoining  con¬ 
tinent,  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  of  Cayenne, 
and  thrive  extremely  well. 

It  is  reported  in  Spanijh  hiftories  of  the 
difcovery  of  America,  that  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  refining  of  fugar,  was  perfected  by 
Lewis  de  Figueroa  and  Alonfo  de  St.  John, 
priors  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola,  anno  1516. 

The  fugar  made  here  is  very  good,  both 
white  and  Mufcovado  of  three  forts and 
reckon’d  at  Lyons  and  Fours  in  France, 
much  more  proper  and  laving  for  confedbio- 
ners,  than  any  other  whatfoever  ;  being  both 
very  fweet  and  moift.  The  beft  white  fu- 
gars  and  Mufcovados,  are  commonly  put  up 
in  large  and  long  chefts,  made  of  Acajou 
planks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Brazil 
chefts,  and  the  coarftft  in  cafks,  for  the 
greater  conveniency  of  ftowidge  aboard 
fhips.  The  fugar  is  the  chief  produdt  of 
this  ifland,  and  has  enrich’d  feveral  planters 
in  a  fhort  time,  when  they  were  well  fup- 
ply’d  with  lufty  Black  flaves  from  Guinea  ; 
for  then  a  male  flave  did  not  yield  above 
one  hundred  crowns,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  French  livres  :  about  which  laft  price, 

I  fold  a  hundred  and  thirty  flaves  at  my 
paflage  thither.  But  the  colony  having 
been  lately  negledfed,  fome  of  the  rich 
planters  being  dead,  and  others  gone  away 
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into  France,  which  caufed  them  to  make 
but  little  fugar  *,  and  Rocou  becoming  a 
perfect  drug,  fo  that  Ihips  of  but  an  in¬ 
different  burden,  waited  fometimes  near  a 
year  for  their  lading :  they  had  fo  few 
flaves  carry ’d  thither,  that  in  the  year 
1697,  a  man-fl.ave  yielded  five  hundred  li- 
vres  i  the  Indians  not  being  able  to  furnifh 
the  colony  with  a  fufficient  number  of  A- 
merican  flaves,  who  befides  are  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  proper  as  the  Blacks,  to  cultivate 
the  ground. 

Few  at  prefent  are  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  how  fugar  is  made,  but  perhaps  as  few 
know  the  manner  of  making  Rocou,  and 
therefore  I  fliall  here  give  an  account  of  it. 
Tiocou  or  is  a  red  dye,  or  deep  orange-colour, 

Anotto  commonly  ufed  as  a  ground  for  other 

dye.  colours,  in  linnen  cloth  or  filks.  The  name 
is  Indian,  and  it  is  call’d  Anotto  in  the  Spa^ 
nijh  American  countries,  which  perhaps  may 
alfo  be  deriv’d  from  the  Indians  of  thofe 
parts.  At  the  firft  planting  of  it  in  Cay¬ 
enne,  the  natural  Rocou  got  from  the  Indi¬ 
ans  fold  in  France  from  twenty  to  fifteen 
livres  a  pound.  This  great  price  fet  many 
people  upon  cultivating  the  plants  there, 
and  in  a  few  years  fo  great  a  quantity  was 
made,  that  it  became  a  drug  *,  infomuch 
that  about  the  year  1686,  it  would  not 
fetch  nine  fols  a  pound  at  Rachel,  one  of  the 
fea-port  towns  of  France,  which  had  for 
many  years  the  mofl  fettled  trade  with 
Ca'^enne,  and  from  whence  more  efpecially 
the  garrifon  of  that  ifland  receiv’d  its  pro- 
vifions  and  clothing  ;  having  my  felf  been 
commifflon’d  into  that  fervice. 

This  dye  is  produc’d  from  certain  very 
fmall  red  berries,  growing  a  great  number 
together  in  a  fmall  clufter,  the  form  of 
Plate  16.  which  is  reprefented  in  the  print.  This 
clufter,  when  the  berries  are  almoft  ripe,  is 
pluck’d  from  the  trees,  and  as  it  dries,  opens 
fo  as  to  drop  the  berries  *,  which  are  gather’d 
and  put  into  proper  veffels  or  troughs,  to  a 
certain  quantity,  and  fteep’d  in  clean  water, 
which  in  a  very  fliort  time  wafhes  off  the 
red  colour  from  them,  and  fwims  on  the 
furface,  and  the  feed  by  its  ponderoufnefs 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  and  is 
good  for  nothing.  This  dye  they  take  up 
gently,  and  put  it  into  other  veffels,  where 
it  coagulates  in  the  fun,  and  grows  thicker 
and  thicker,  by  lying  *,  and  when  it  is  come 
to  a  true  confiftency,  like  new  cheefe,  they 
mould  it  into  fmall  mafles,  fome  fquare, 
others  in  long  rolls,  each  weighing  about 
four  pounds,  and  cover  them  with  dry’d 
palm-tree  leaves,  which  help  to  preferve  it, 
and  prevent  its  flicking  together  when 
pack’d  up  in  barrels,  cafks  or  chefts :  and 
thus  by  degrees  it  grows  harder  and  harder 
as  cheefe  does.  But  the  fmell  of  it  is  more 
and  more  difagreeable  to  many  people,  be- 
VoL.  V. 


ing  very  ftrong.  The  dye  ftalns  every  Barbot. 
thing  it  touches,  but  the  Spanijh  Anotto  is 
far  better  and  finer  than  that  of  Cayenne, 

This  fort  of  dye  will  keep  many  years,  if 
well  preferv’d  in  proper  moift  and  cool  pla¬ 
ces  *,  but  in  length  of  time  it  dries  up  al¬ 
moft  to  duft,  and  loles  its  virtue.  It  is  alfo 
adulterated  and  mix’d  with  fome  other  in¬ 
gredients,  either  in  the  country  or  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  moulded  a-new  into  loaves  i  but 
fuch  dye  is  nothing  near  fo  good  as  the 
natural. 

The  trees  commonly  at  full  age  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  fixteen  foot  in  height,  ve¬ 
ry  fhady  and  ever  green  ;  bearing  a  great 
quantity  of  the  bloffom  or  flower  of  Anotto 
or  Rocou,  which  when  yet  young,  are  of  a 
fine  pleafant  red,  and  at  fome  diftance  re- 
fembles  the  pomgranate-tree  when  blown. 

The  Rocou  planters  formerly  cultivated 
larse  orchards  of  thefe  trees,  as  we  do  of 
apples  or  cherries. 

The  chief  town  of  Ca’^enne  ftands  on  the 
weft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  an  advantageous 
fituation  *,  nature  and  art  having  equally 
contributed  to  the  fortifying  of  it.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  hexagon  figure.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  town,  as  the  plan  reprefen ts, 
were  moftly  caft  up  with  earth  by  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  after  they  had  driven  the  French 
from  the  ifland  ;  and  have  feveral  batteries 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  a  dry  ditch  quite 
round,  befides  rows  of  trees  that  furround 
it  in  a  triangle,  which  makes  a  handfome 
profpeft  at  a  diftance.  Within  this  flighc 
fortification,  ftand  above  two  hundred  hou- 
fes,  difpofed  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  form  two 
indifferent  ftreets  or  lanes,  all  built  with 
planks  of  a  certain  tree  by  the  French  call’d 
Poirier,  and  of  other  fort  of  timber,  and 
thatch’d  •,  which  is  the  reafon  they  are  now 
and  then  burnt  down  fo  faft,  that  nothing 
can  be  fav’d,  to  the  great  lofs  and  damage 
not  only  to  the  owners,  but  of  feveral  inha¬ 
bitants  round  the  town.  On  the  north-eaft 
part  of  it,  towards  the  gate  of  Armire,  the 
jefuits  have  a  little  chappel,  ftanding  in  an 
open  place  by  itfelf,  and  before  it  a  grove 
of  lemon-trees,  which  afford  a  pleafant 
fhade  to  walk  under  •,  the  chappel  is  adorn’d 
with  a  fmall  fpire  of  planks,  with  good 
bells. 

On  a  pretty  fteep  hill  or  eminence  ftands 
the  fort  of  St.  Lewis  de  Ceperoux,  built 
by  order  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France, 
on  the  fea-fide,  commanding  every  way» 
mounted  with  forty-two  iron  guns*,  the 
garrifon  whereof  commonly  confifts  of  four 
companies  of  regular  forces,  befides  near 
five  hundred  inhabitants  moftly  French,  and 
divers  Indians,  who  retire  into  the  ifland 
with  their  canoes  and  there  make  their 
cottages  and  carbets  j  living  either  in  the 
town,  or  on  the  ifland  round  about  as  far 
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vy"V^  of  the  foil,  and  the  wholefomenefs  of  the 
air,  as  it  lies  much  higher  than  the  ifland. 
Thefe,  upon  the  leaft  alarm,  are  obliged 
to  ftand  to  their  arms  •,  the  fignal  to  give 
notice  to  them  to  come  together,  being  to 
fire  off  fome  cannons,  efpecially  in  the 
night-time.  The  weakeft  places  of  this 
illand  are  alfo  defended  by  fome  batteries 
and  guns. 

The  next  town  in  the  ifiand  to  this,  is 
Armire,  diftant  about  three  leagues  eaft- 
ward,  but  fmall  and  thinly  peopled  •,  where 
the  jefuits  have  a  chappel  alfo,  for  the  con- 
vcniency  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  ifiand:  and  about  a  league  farther  eaft  is 
the  point  Mahuri,  and  near  it  a  very  fine 
plantation  for  fugar,  belonging  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Fontaine  of 
Rouen ^  fince  deceafed  ;  and  is  a  fit  place  to 
land  at.  Weft  of  this  plantation  ftands  an 
Indian  carbet.  Thefe  are  all  the  remarka¬ 
ble  towns  of  Cayenne,  except  here  and  there 
fome  cottages,  and  plantations  about  the 
ifiand  *,  the  fouth  part  of  which  is  ftor’d  with 
fine  large  meadows  or  pafture-grounds, 
call’d  after  the  Indians  Savanas,  and  three 
rivulets.  They  have  ufually  a  watch-houfe 
and  a  battery  of  fome  iron  guns  at  Armine, 
to  give  fignals,  when  they  difcover  fiiips 
coming  from  the  eaftward. 

Fort  hottis  commands  both  the  town  and 
thefea  *,  the  anchoring- place  for  fiiips  is  un¬ 
der  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  within  mufket- 
fiiot  from  land,  in  three  fathom  and  a  half 
muddy  ground,  fouth-weft  of  the  water- 
gate,  which  has  four  good  guns  to  defend 
the  road. 

The  colony  is  partly  fubfifted  by  pro- 
vifions  brought  over  from  France,  in  mer¬ 
chants  fiiips  by  way  of  trade  ;  which  com¬ 
monly  are  wine,  brandy,  meal  and  pow¬ 
der’d  or  fait  meats  :  for  beef  is  very  fcarce 
there,  befides  that  they  are  not  allow’d  to 
kill  any,  nor  calves  neither,  without  leave 
of  the  governour  or  his  fubftitutes,  that  cat¬ 
tle  may  multiply  in  the  ifiand.  All  forts 
of  linnen,  cloathing,  fluffs,  filks,  fiioes, 
and  other  wearing  apparel  are  alfo  carry’d 
thither  from  France,  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
women  and  children  ;  and  all  forts  of  iron- 
tools  and  fmall  wares,  either  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  colony,  or  for  the  Amazons  and 
Indian  trade,  are  barter’d  for  fugar,  Rocou, 
Indigo,  fortoife  fhells,  tygersfkins,  and  o- 
ther  inconfiderable  curiofities  of  the  country, 
which  did  once  turn  to  great  profit  to  the 
traders  there. 

The  other  neceflary  provifions  of  the 
produ6l  of  the  ifiand,  are  Mandioca  or  Caffa- 
bi,  and  Indian  wheat ;  of  which  each  planter 
fows  large  quantities,  both  for  the  fub- 
fiftance  of  their  own  families  and  flaves, 
and  to  fell  to  the  other  inferior  inhabitants, 
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The  fea  and  river-fifli,  poultry,  pidgeon.s, 
queefts  or  ring-doves,  whereof  there  is  great 
plenty,  and  delicate  turkeys,  venifon,  hares, 
agoncils,  hogs,  and  that  is  wild-boars, 
are  alfo  a  part  of  their  fufibftance  :  but  La~ 
mentyns  and  fea-tortoifes  are  their  chief  pro- 
vifion,  and  may  well  be  called  the  manna 
to  the  poorer  fort. 

The  Lamentyn  is  by  fome  call’d  the  fea-  Manati  or 
cow,  and  by  others  Manati,  the  head  where-P^-ww. 
of  is  much  like  a  pig’s,  except  that  its  fnouc 
is  not  altogether  fo  long.  The  largeft  of 
them  are  about  twenty  foot  long,  having 
no  fins,  but  the  tail,  and  two  paws  :  the 
body  is  pretty  thick  or  round,  till  towards 
the  navel  •,  the  tail  like  that  of  a  whale  and 
porpoife,  has  an  horizontal  breadth  when 
the  animal  lies  flat  on  his  ftomach  or  belly. 

Its  flcin  is  blackifh,  with  fome  thin  hairs, 
rough  and  hard,  andfo  very  thick,  that  the 
Indians  cut  it  into  narrow  long  flips,  which 
they  dry, and  become  as  ftiff  as  a  cane ;  where¬ 
with  the  Europeans  chaftife  their  flaves. 

Others  make  of  the  fkin  a  fort  of  bucklers, 
mufket-pioof.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  no 
bigger  than  a  common  hog’s  :  the  optick 
nerves  are  alfo  fmall,  and  have  no  iris,  and 
very  little  humour.  At  a  diftance  from 
which  is  a  round  hole,  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  with  all  the  ufual  and  neceffary  organs 
for  hearing  *,  and  it  hears  the  beftof  all  wa¬ 
ter  animals.  The  tongue  is  extremely  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  creature  ; 
and  befides,  it  commonly  draws  it  in,  whence 
feveral  have  faid  it  has  none.  It  has  thirty- 
two  cheek-teeth  or  grinders,  and  tufks  like 
wild  boars,  but  no  fore  teeth:  the  gums 
are  pretty  hard,  with  which  it  brouzes  and 
pulls  the  grafs  it  feeds  on. 

This  animal  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
has  a  long  back-bone,  compofed  of  fifty- two 
vertebrae,  refembling  thofe  ofa  horfe  •,  lef- 
fening  proportionably  at  the  ends. 

The  females  have  two  breafts,  much  re¬ 
fembling  thofe  of  Black  women,  and  fome 
believe  they  bring  forth  two  young  ones  at 
a  time,and  fuckle  them  at  thofe  paps :  others 
fay,  they  never  obferv’d  that  creature  to 
fuckle  and  embrace  any  more  than  one  little 
one  at  a  time,  and  are  confident  it  brings 
forth  but  one.  The  genitals,  as  well  in¬ 
ternal  as  external,  are  more  like  thofe  of 
human  creatures,  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
animals.  Their  blood  is  warm,  and  never 
congeals.  It  has  not  a  very  free  refpiration 
in  the  water,  for  which  reafon  it  often  holds 
the  muzzle  out  of  it  for  air  ;  at  which  time 
they  are  eafily  ftruck  with  harping-irons. 

This  fort  of  fifh  is  very  eafily  caught,  as 
generally  feeding  in  large  herds,  in  three 
or  four  foot  water,  and  fo  tame  in  many 
parts  of  the  Eajt-Indies,  as  to  fuffer  men  to 
get  in  among  them  as  they  are  feeding ;  fo 
that  they  may  feel  them  with  their  hands 
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and  chufe  which  they  pleafe ;  or  to  fhoot 
them  with  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  almoft 
at  their  head  :  and  will  let  two  or  three  men, 
without  any  arms  or  fools,  take  hold  of 
them  with  their  hands,  or  tie  a  rope  about 
their  tails,  and  fo  drag  them  afhore. 

The  flelli  ot  this  creature  is  excellent,  very 
wholefome,  and  taftes  much  like  veal  of 
Europe^  when  young  ;  for  the  biggelf  are 
not  fo  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
Their  fat  is  hard,  and  very  fweet,  as  that 
of  our  hogs  -,  the  flefh  refembles  veal.  It 
dies  with  very  little  lofs  of  blood,  and  is 
not  obferv’d  to  come  upon  dry  land  ;  nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  itfhould,  confider- 
Plate  7.  ^*^0  fliipe,  as  in  the  cut,  whence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  be  amphibious. 

The  Spaniards  about  the  idand  of  St. 
Margaret,,  or  Margarita,  call  the  Manati 
Pece-Buey,  that  is,  ox-filh  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  value  the  ftomach  and  belly  part  of 
Drejpngof  '^^-)  foafted  on  fpits.  Others  cut  long  dices 
Manati.  of  the  dedi  of  its  back,  which  they  fait  a 
little,  only  for  two  days,  and  then  dry  it 
in  the  air;  after  which,  it  will  keep  three  or 
four  months.  This  they  road:  and  bafte 
with  butter,  and  reckon  delicious  meat.  A 
gentleman  has  adTur’d  me,  that  at  Jamaica 
they  give  eighteen  pence  a  pound  for  young 
Manati.  At  Cayenne  it  yields  but  three 
pence  a  pound  faded. 

F.  Cbrifiopher  de  Acunna,  in  the  relation  of 
his  voyage  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons^ 
chap.  25.  defcribes  this  fidi  as  follows. 

The  Pece-Buej,  fays  he,  is  of  a  delicious 
tafte  ;  any  one  that  eats  it,  would  think  it  to 
be  mod  excellent  defh  well  feafon’d.  This 
fidi  is  as  big  as  a  heifer  of  a  year  and  a  half 
old  -,  it  has  a  head  and  ears  jud  like  thofe 
of  a  heifer,  and  the  body  of  it  is  all  cover’d 
with  hair,  like  the  bridles  of  a  white  hog ; 
it  fwims  with  two  little  arms,  and  under 
its  belly  has  teats,  with  which  it  fuckles  its 
young  ones.  The  flcin  of  it  is  very  thick, 
and  when  dreffed  into  leather,  ferves  to  make 
targets,  which  are  proof  againd  a  mufket- 
bullet.  It  feeds  upon  grafs,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  like  an  ox  ;  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  fo  good  nourifhment,  and  is  of  fo 
pleafant  tade,that  a  man  is  more  drengthen’d 
and  better  fatisfy’d  with  eating  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  than  with  twice  as  much  mutton. 
It  has  not  a  free  refpiration  in  the  water,  and 
therefore  often  thruds  out  its  fnout  to  take 
breath,  and  fo  is  difeover’d  by  them  that 
feek  after  it.  When  the  Indians  get  fight  of 
it,  they  follow  it  with  their  oars  in  little 
canoes  ;  and  when  it  appears  above  water  to 
take  breath,  cad  their  harping-tools  made 
of  diells,  with  which  they  dop  its  courfe, 
and  take  it.  When  they  have  kill’d  it,  they 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  dry  it  upon  wooden 
grates,  which  they  call  Boucan  ;  and  thus 


drefied,  it  will  keep  good  above  a  month.  Barbot. 
They  have  not  the  way  of  fading  and  dry- 
ing  it  to  keep  a  long  while,  for  want  of 
plenty  ot  lad  ;  chat  which  they  ufe  to  feafon 
their  meat  being  very  fcarce,  and  made  of 
the  allies  of  a  fort  of  palm-tree,  fo  that  it  is 
more  like  falt-petre  than  common  fad. 

To  get  frefli  meat  all  their  winter,  which 
is  the  time  of  the  rains,  when  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  hunt  nor  fifii,  they  make  choice  of  fome 
fit  places  where  the  floods  can  never  come, 
and  there  dig  ponds  of  a  moderate  depth, 
to  hold  a  good  quantity  of  water,  which 
they  inclofe  round  with  a  pallifado  of  dakes : 
they  bring  water  into  thefe  ponds,  and  keen 
them  always  full,  that  they  may  ufe  them 
as  refervoirs  for  their  winter  provifions ;  put¬ 
ting  in  tortoifes,  at  the  feafon  they  come 
afliore  to  lay  their  eggs :  there  they  feed 
them  with  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  throw  into  the  pond.  One  of 
thefe  tortoifes  is  enough  to  feed  a  numerous 
family  fome  time.  To  carry  them  to  the 
pond,  when  they  fetch  them  from  a  good 
didance,  they  dring  them  together  with 
great  cords  thro’  holes  they  make  on  the  top 
of  their  fhells,  and  turning  them  on  their 
feet,  lead  them  to  the  water,  where  they 
tie  them  to  their  canoes,  and  fo  drag  them 
home,  and  then  put  them  into  their  re¬ 
fervoirs,  and  loofe  them. 

The  Manatds  flefh  ufed  at  Cayenne  is 
brought  ready  faded  from  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  *,  feveral  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  fending  the  barks  and  brigantines  thi¬ 
ther  with  men  and  fait  to  buy  it  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  for  beads,  knives  with  white  hafts  of 
a  low  price,  fome  linnen,  toys,  and  iron 
tools.  When  thofe  veflels  are  enter’d  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  the  Indians,  who  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  Manati  fifhery,  go  aboard, 
take  the  fait,  and  with  it  run  up  the  river 
in  canoes  or  Piraguas,  to  catch  the  Manati* s ; 
which  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  fait  as  taken, 
returning  with  that  fait  fifli  to  the  brigan¬ 
tines  i  which  go  not  up,  becaufe  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  dwell  to  the  eadward,  at  Para^ 
and  other  places  of  Brazil,  claim  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  north  fide  of  that  river, 
and  give  no  quarter  to  the  French,  or  other 
Europeans  they  can  take  in  their  liberties, 
which  has  occafion’d  many  difputes  and 
quarrels  between  them,  as  I  Ihall  obferve 
hereafter.  That  controverfy  was  decided 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1713. 

The  Portuguefe  fome  years  fince  defigning 
to  fettle  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  Amazons, 
cruelly  maffacred  many,  who  before  ufed  to 
go  unmoleded,  and  confequently  midruding 
no  danger. 

The  brigantines  having  got  their 
ding  of  faked  Manati,  return  to  Cayenne, 
and  fell  it  there,  commonly  at  three  pence 
a  pound.  They 
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Barbot.  They  alfo  often  bring  from  thence  fome 
{laves,  purchafed  of  the  Indians^  with  whom 
ofjlaves.  trade,  thofe  Haves  being  commonly 

handfome  young  'women. 

Other  com-  They  alfo  bring  great  quantities  of  hanl- 
modittes.  parrots,  parroquets,  tortoife  fliells, 

tygers  fkins,  and  other  rarities  of  that 
country,  and  dry’d  fifh. 

Before  the  Europeans  had  furnifli’d  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  with  inftruments  of  iron 
and  fteel  for  filhing,  hunting,  hewing  of 
wood,  and  cultivating  the  ground,  they 
made  them  of  hard  (tones  •,  and  befides  the 
endlefs  labour  of  making,  were  at  no  lefs 
pains  in  ufing  them  :  and  perceiving  they 
could  do  moi’e  work  in  a  day  with  hatchets, 
bills,  knives  and  hooks,  than  they  could 
before  in  a  month  with  their  (tone  tools, 
they  give  any  thing  for  fuch  necelTaries,  and 
have  quite  left  otf  the  ufe  of  their  own ;  which 
are  now  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  kept 
as  a  curiofity,  and  a  memorial  of  the  induftry 
and  patience  of  thofe  Indians. 

CafTabi.  The  Cajfahi  is  the  common  bread  of  the 
country  ,efpeciaily  among  the  poorer  fort  and 
Haves,  and  of  all  the  Indians^  not  only  of 
Guiana,  but  of  a  great  part  of  South- Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  rnade  of  the  Mandioca  root,  which 
they  fcrape,  and  then  prefs  to  get  out  the 
poifonous juice ;  being  fo  rank  apoifon,  that 
half  a  common  glafs  of  it  fWallow’d,  will 
kill  either  man  or  beaft,  and  yet  it  may  be 
put  into  fauces  and  pottages,  giving  them  a 
good  reli(h,  provided  it  be  boil’d  but  ever 
fo  little,  for  then  it  lofes  that  Dernicious 
quality. 

They  bake  the  Caffali  oh  large,  thin,  flat 
iron  plates,  over  the  embers,  making  it  into 
cakes ;  which  when  new,  are  tolerable  good 
food  j  but  when  (tale  and  d'-y,  very  inflpid 
and  poor. 

Drink.  The  meaner  inhabitants  and  Haves,  be¬ 
fides  water,  drink  that  fort  of  liquor  call’d 
Ouicou,  which  they  brew  after  the  Indian 
manner,  as  before  defcrib’d  ;  tho’  not  fo 
good  as  theirs,forthe  reafons  there  mention’d. 
Govern-  Xhe  government  and  adminiftration  of 
ment.  juftice  is  in  the  governour,  as  well  over  the 
inhabitants  as  the  garrifon ;  but  in  judicial 
affairs  he  is  afllfted  by  a  council,  compofed 
of  the  prime  military  officers  and  chief  in¬ 
habitants. 

Extent.  The  governour  of  Cayenne  chims  ajurif- 
didbion  over  the  countries  of  Guiana,  from 
the  great  river  of  the  Amazons  on  the  eaft, 
to  the  river  Maroni  at  weft  north-weft  *,  and 
accordingly  the  late  governour  M.  deFerolles, 
who  was  major  of  the  fort  and  garrifon  in 
my  time,  begun  a  road  by  land  to  the  river 
of  the  Amazons,  pretending  to  drive  the 
Portuguefe  from  the  rivers  Paron  and  Maca- 
ba,  on  which  they  have  built  three  forts 
for  their  fecurity.  PYit  French  that 

thofe  countries  belong  to  the  crown  oiFrance, 


and  that  it  behoves  them  to  defend  them  not 
only  on  account  of  the  trade,  but  becaufe 
there  are  filver  mines  fo  that  the  country 
they  pretend  to,  extends  about  an  hundred 
leagues  along  the  ocean,  which  is  ks  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  eaft  and  north  *,  and  this  they  call 
Equinoctial  France,  as  has  been  obferved 
before. 

This  road  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  Rotii. 
begins  at  the  river  Peiro,  which  falls  into 
that  of  Paron,  and  they  afterwards  go  down 
that  in  canoes. 

The  pretentions  of  the  French  and  Por-  Contefls 
tuguefe  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  port 
Guiana,  have  occafion’d  many  con  trover- 
fies  and  blows  between  them,  and  feveral  gueVe.' 
negotiations  have  been  fer  on  foot,  and  re¬ 
gulations  made,  to  adjuft  thofe  differences 
amicably. 

To  make  this  point  the  clearer,  I  (hall 
here  infert  the  account  given  me  concerning 
this  conteft  betwixt  the  French  and  Portu¬ 
guefe,  by  a  judicious  French  gentleman,  em¬ 
ploy’d  by  the  government  o-f  Cayenne,  about 
the  year  1702^  to  fee  the  treaties  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns  pundlually  executed 
on  thefpot  ;  but  miift  begin  with  the  caufe 
of  this  difference. 

Portuguefe  of  Para,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  (hips  of  Brazil,  which  reaches  to  the 
great  river  of  the  Atnazons,  envying  the 
trade  of  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  this 
river,  refolv’d  feveral  years  ago,  to  fecure 
it  to  themfelves,  by  fetting  up  a  pretenfion, 
that  their  fovereignty,  in  thofe  parts  of 
South- America,  had  extended  for  a  long 
time,  as  far  weftward  beyond  the  river  of  the 
Amazons i  as  the  river  Wiapoco,  near  cape 
Cajfepcurri  which,  they  faid,  was  their 
boundary, and  the  feparation  from  the  Freneh 
jurifdidlion  at  Cayenne.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirm’d,  that  the  Portuguefe  li¬ 
mits  could  reach  no  farther  weftward  than 
another  river  or  charnel,  CdWd  Wiapoco,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  midft  of  the  Archipelago  of  iffands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
and  almoft  a  hundred  leagues  in  breadth. 

The  Portuguefe  perfifted  in  their  claim, 
aiming  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  trade  of 
the  river  of  xFx't  Amazons ,  confiding  in  Haves, 
Manati,  hammocks,  green  (tones,  fine  fea¬ 
thers,  and  tygers  fkins  ;  as  alfo  to  pofTels 
folely  the  benefit  of  the  Cacao  trade  in  that 
part  of  Guiana,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  of  the  Atnazons,  fo  very  advantageous; 
the  large  country  round  about  Macaba,  na¬ 
turally  abounding  in  plants  of  Cacao,  grow¬ 
ing  of  themfelves,  without  any  culture,  in 
the  woods.  They  made  no  fcruple  to  fall 
out  with  the  French  on  that  account  fo  that 
at  laft  force  of  arms  was  ufed  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  reciproQilly,  as  opportunity 
offer’d :  but  the  Portuguefe  having  been 
quick  at  eredling  a  fmall  fort  at  Arowary, 
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ftear  c^pe  North,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  Amazons,  and  a  pretty  large  one  at 
Macaba,  about  fixty  leagues  up  it,  mounted 
with  fourteen  guns  *,  and  a  little  one  at  fome 
dillance  from  it,  with  the  arms  of  Portugal 
on  the  gate  maintain’d  their  ground  for  a 
time,  and  very  much  molefled  the  Prench 
trading  that  way,  either  by  fea  or  land  :  and 
many  have  been  (lain  or  injur’d  on  both 
fides,  for  the  French  ftruggled  againft  their 
antagonifts  from  Caynne  and  IViapoco,  as 
much  as  they  could^ 

Things  being  come  to  this  pafs,  and  for 
a  long  while  to  open  violence  among  the 
contenders,  and  their  bufinefs  being  thereby 
very  much  obftrudled  at  laft  there  was  a 
treaty  fet  on  foot  by  the  two  kings,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Portuguefe 
Ihould  demolilh  their  new  forts,  and  with¬ 
draw  their  artillery  and  garrifons,  which 
was  executed  about  the  year  1702,  when 
the  governour  of  Cayenne  fent  this  officer 
with  a  fmall  fleet pf  barques  and  canoes,  and 
about  two  hundred  men  aboard,  to  Don  Al- 
huquerque,  chief  governour  at  Para^  with 
the  dil'patches  of  Portugal  •,  but  yet  this  was 
not  done  by  him  without  great  reluftancy, 
and  to  the  great  forrow  of  the  fubjeds  of 
Portugal  in  thofe  parts. 

Thus  this  country  was  left  to  t\\t  French, 
but  not  long  at  their  difpofal  ;  for  foon  after 
the  crown  of  France,  labouring  hard  to  dif- 
fuade  the  king  of  Portugal  from  entering 
into  the  grand  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
the  Queen  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  States- 
general,  for  reftoring  the  intire  monarchy  of 
Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  thought  proper 
to  relinquifli  its  intereft  in  that  part  oiGuiana, 
to  the  Portuguefe  who  lofing  no  time,  took 
pofleffion  thereof,  and  with  great  diligence 
rebuilt  the  fort  at  Arowary  and  Macada,  and 
thus  again  peaceably  poflefs  the  beneficial 
trade  of  Cacao.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  thofe  nuts  are  nothing  to  the  right  Spa- 
nifh, commonly  known  by  the  n2imto^ Caracas 
nuts,  which  are  large  and  fweet  *,  whereas 
thefe  Portuguefe  nuts  are  fmall  and  bitter. 
Thefe  nuts  the  Portuguefe  convey  in  large 
canoes  and  barks  to  Para,  whence  great 
quantities  are  fent  yearly  to  Lijhon. 

The  canoes  the  Portuguefe  of  Para  make 
to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  are  extraordinary  fine  and  large, 
all  of  one  Angle  tree,  and  fome  of  them 
eight  foot  broad,  and  above  fixty  in  length, 
with  cabbins,  wherein  they  can  hang  three 
hammocks  in  a  row,  and  their  Indians  are 
very  dexterous  at  navigating  of  them. 

The  government  of  Para  has  above  three 
thoufand  Indians,  living  in  villages,  about 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  maintained 
as  a  conftant,  regular  militia,  to  ferve  upon 
all  occafions.  Thofe  Indians  are  all  baptiz’d 
andinftrufted  in  the  chriftian  religion,  with 
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their  whole  families,  by  the  labour  of  the  Barbot. 
jefuits,  who  have  eredted  fine  churches  in  the 
Indian  villages,  and  employ  thofe  people  in 
hufbandry,  when  the  government  has  no 
occafion  for  their  fervice  in  war. 

The  fame  gentleman  farther  told  me,  Beautiful 
that  there  is  a  nation  of  Indians  on  the 
fide  of  this  river,  feveral  leagues  up  it,  whofe 
female  fex  is  exceedingly  handfome,  and  go 
ftark  naked,  plaiting  the  hair  of  their  heads 
very  artificially  ;  and  that  he  obferv’d,  when 
my  of  thofe  women  came  into  his  prefence, 
they  feem’d  to  be  afhamed  of  being  naked, 
but  not  at  all  when  return’d  among  their 
own  people. 

That  in  crolfing  the  Wide  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  being  near  ninety 
leagues  wide,  as  has  been  obferved,  he  fpent 
eight  days  with  his  little  fleet,  before  he  got 
to  the  town  of  Para,  on  the  eaft  fhore :  and 
found  much  pleafure  every  evening  at  fun- 
fetting,  when  failing  thro’  the  Archipelago  of 
iflands,  he  obferved  the  fweetnefs  and  fereni- 
ty  of  the  air,  the  beautiful,  ever-green  lofty 
trees  along  the  many  channels,  formed  by 
the  fituation  of  thofe  iflands ;  the  clearnefs 
of  the  water  reflefting  fo  lively  the  form 
and  ffiape  of  them  again  in  their  cryffalline 
furface  ;  together  with  the  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  in  the  woods,  and  their  fweet  me¬ 
lody.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  as  h6 
crolTed  fome  part  of  the  province  of  Guiana, 
he  met  with  many  profpedis  of  lanchkips, 
extraordinary  fine  andpleafant  to  behold. 

The  jefuit  Chr.  Sl  Acunna,  who  made  a 
voyage  from  Ffuito  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  river,  with  Pexeira,  general 
of  the  Portuguefe  at  Para,  who  firft  of  all 
Europeans  went  up  from  Para  to  Ffyito,  on 
that  river,  in  the  year  1637,  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  two  Francifcan  friars,  who  had  efcap’d 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  *,  tells  us,  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  his  faid  voyage,  of  which  I  ffiall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  farther  hereafter,  that 
two  leagues  below  Ginipape,  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  begins  to  divide  itfelf  into  fe-  * 
veral  great  branches,  which  form  that  mul-  ihek^- 
titude  of  iflands,  which  feem  to  float  upon  zons ri-ver. 
its  waters,  till  it  enters  into  the  fea. 

Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  nations 
differing  from  one  another,  both  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  cuftoms ;  not  but  that  moft  of 
them  underftand  the  language  of  Brazil  very 
well,  which  is  the  general  tongue  in  thofe 
parts. 

The  number  of  thefe  iflands  is  fo  great, 
and  the  people  that  dwell  in  them  fo  different, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  give  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  obfervable  among  them, 
without  compofing  a  volume.  However, 

I’ll  name  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  and 
beft  known,  2csx.\\t  Papuyas,  and  the  valiant 
Pacaxas  *,  which  laft  dwell  on  the  fide  of  a 
river,  the  name  of  which  they  bear,  that 
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Barbot.  enters  the  Amazon  eighty  leagues  above  the 
river  Paranaibat  and  upon  the  bank  of  this 
laft  river.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  well  peopled, 
that  there  is  no  end  of  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  nor  indeed  of  their  villages  ;  info- 
much,  that  fome  of  the  Portuguefe  aflur’d 
me,they  had  feen  no  countries  better  {lock’d 
with  people  thro’  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Amazon  river. 

The  great  fort  of  Para  is  built  thirty 
leagues  below  Commuta,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguefe^  who  have  commonly  thereagar- 
rifon  of  three  Companies  of  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  governour,  who  has  the 
overfight  of  all  other  officers  of  garrifons 
belonging  to  his  government  *,  but  this  go¬ 
vernour  is  under  the  jurifdi(5lion  of  him  of 
Maragnon,  and  mnfl  obey  his  orders.  The 
government  of  Maragnon  is  above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues  difiant  from  Para^  down 
along  the  river,  and  towards  Brazil ;  which 
occafions  great  inconveniencies  in  the  con- 
du(ft  of  affairs,  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  Para. 

The  iffand  dti  Soleif  or  of  the  fun,  is  four¬ 
teen  leagues  below  the  tnouth  of  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  *,  it  has  a  great  harbour 
fhelter’d  from  all  winds,  in  which  fliips  may 
ride  with  great  fafety  y  and  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  fail,  they  need  only  wait  for  the 
full  moon,  when  the  fea  is  higher  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  they  may  pafs  over  all  the 
fands,  which  render  the  entrance  of  this  river 
difficult.  This  iffand  is  above  ten  leagues  in 
compafs ;  there  is  very  good  water  in  it, 
and  abundance  of  fea  and  river-fifh.  It  af¬ 
fords  all  neceffary  accommodation  for  life, 
the  land  being  extraordinary  fruitful,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  as  many  people  as 
can  defire  to  fettle  there.  An  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  crabs  is  found  there,  which  are  the 
common  food  of  the  Indians,  and  other  poor 
people,  being  now  the  main  fupport  of  Para  *, 
for  this  is  the  principal  iffand  to  which  they 
refort,  to  feek  fubfiftance  for  the  inhabitants. 
Mouth  of  Twenty-fix  leagues  below  this  iffand  of 
the  Araa-  directly  under  the  line,  this  river 

sons  nver.  Amazons  is  eighty  four  leagues  over, 
bounded  on  the  fouth  fide  by  Zaparara, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  north  cape,  between 
which  it  difcharges  it  felf  into  the  ocean.  It 
may  be  call’d  a  fea  of  freffi  water,  mixing 
with  the  fait  of  the  fea,  being  the  nobleft 
and  largeft  river  in  the  known  world.  This 
fame  river  is  otherwife  call’d  Orellana,  the 
name  of  the  firfl  Spaniard  that  fail’d  down 
it  from  Peru.  The  length  of  its  courfehas 
been  long  reckon’d  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
feventy-fix  leagues, but  later  difcoveries  make 
it  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  jin  which  courfe 
it  fertilizes  an  infinite  number  of  nations,  and 
almoft  cuts  South- America  afunder,  receiv¬ 
ing  abundance  of  the  nobleft  and  fineft 
rivers  In  that  part  of  the  new  world,  which 


run  down  to  it  on  both  fides.  Another 
thing  of  it  is  remarkable,  and  is,  that  it 
runs  out  with  fuch  a  torrent,  that  frefh  water 
may  be  taken  up  above  thirty  leagues  at 
fea  *,  its  force  and  rapidity  hindering  it  from 
mixing  with  the  fait.  It  is  to  beoblerv’d, 
that  whatfoever  Europeans  firft  polTefsthem- 
felves  of  the  iffand  of  the  fun,  will  eafily 
command  the  entrance  into  that  noble  river 
of  the  A?nazons,  and  fecure  the  trade  of  it 
to  themfelves. 

'  The  lake  of  Parima,  fo  much  fpoken 
by  many  authors,  is  now  generally  agreed 
to  be  altogether  fabulous  and  imaginary  ; 
the  French  from  Cayenne  having  made  all 
imaginable  fearch  after  it,  as  the  Spaniards 
and  other  nations  had  done  before  t  and  for 
the  city  Mama,  or  El  Dorado,  it  is  of  the 
fame  {lamp.  For  had  there  been  any  fuch 
wealth,  as  many  have  reported  to  be  in 
that  place,  no  obftacles  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Europeans, 
but  they  would  have  reach’d  it  long  ago : 
and  it  is  Certain  the  Spaniards,  who  firft 
heard  the  report  of  it,  and  were  able  to  ftib- 
duethe  moft  valuable  part  of  America,'^o\A'A 
not  have  been  baffled  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch 
treafure  as  chat  place  was  given  out  to  con¬ 
tain  j  but  that  after  fearching  all  that  coun¬ 
try,  they  were  fully  convinc’d  it  was  fairy 
treafure,  a  meer  chimaera  or  invention,  and 
therefore  they  gave  over  the  purfuit  of  it, 
being  fatisfied  thofe  countries  afforded  no¬ 
thing  worth  their  toils.  The  Portuguefe  after 
them  took  no  little  pains  to  find  out  that 
imaginary  treafure,  and  to  as  little  purpofe  ; 
the  French,  as  has  been  faid,  have  follow’d 
their  example  from  Ca'jenne,  with  the  like 
fuccefs ;  and  our  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* s  fo  much 
celebrated  voyage  toGuiana,'W2LS  on  the  fame 
account,  and  turn’d  as  little  to  his  honour, 
nor  did  he  make  any  other  profit  than  what 
accrued  by  robbing  of  the  Spaniards. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  defcription  of  this 
part  of  America,  and  have  had  occafion 
to  mention  the  famous  river  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  dilagreeable  to 
give  fome  farther  account  of  the  faid  river, 
from  the  beft  Spanijh  authors,  who  alone 
are  able  to  acquaint  us  with  what  has  been 
difcover’d  relating  to  it. 

When  Francis  Pizarro  had  fubdued  the  Orellana 
empire  of  Peru,  he  gave  the  government/t/^ 
of  ^ito,  and  fome  other  northern  provinces, 
to  his  brother  Gonzalo  -Pizarro  *,  who  refolv-  Amazons, 
ing  to  make  farther  difcoveries  weftward, 
in  hopes  of  finding  much  gold,  he  fee 
out  with  a  good  number  of  Spaniards,  among 
whom  was  Don  Francifeo  de  Orellana,  a 
gentleman  of  good  birch  and  quality :  after 
many  days  travel,  being  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  Pizarro  fent  this  Orellana  in  a 
bark,  with  fixtymen,  down  a  river  to  feek 
for  provifions.  He  ran  down  with  the 

ftream 
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ftream  for  feveral  days  through  a  defart  coun¬ 
try,  till  he  came  to  another  inhabited  ; 
when  finding  it  very  difficult  to  return  up 
two  hundred  leagues,  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  he  refolv’d  to  proceed  ; 
and  was  carry’d  from  the  river  on  which  he 
had  imbark’d  into  that  of  the  Amazons,  fo 
call’d  in  reality  from  fome  women  they  faw 
fighting  among  the  men  :  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  fo  much  talk’d  of  fable  of  a  coun¬ 
try  of  Amazons,  invented  by  fome  men  in 
imitation  of  thofe  formerly  talk’d  of  in  Afia, 
a  chimsera  much  like  that  above  mention’d  of 
the  lake  of  Parima,  and  the  city  Mama  *, 
for  never  could  this  country  be  found  any 
more  than  that  lake  or  city  :  fo  that  many  go 
onattefting  fo  manifeft  a  fidtion,  without  con- 
fidering  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  fuch 
places  being  hid  to  the  fearch  of  fo  many 
perfons,  as  have  rang’d  all  thofe  regions  in 
queft  of  them. 

Orellana  fail’d  two  hundred  leagues  far¬ 
ther  in  nine  days,  and  came  to  a  country  of 
peaceable  Indians,  who  fupply’d  him  with 
provifions,  and  there  he  ftaid  and  built  a 
brigantine.  He  run  almoft  two  hundred 
leagues  farther,  without  finding  any  Indian 
towns  ;  and  then  was  fupply’d  with  tortoifes 
and  parrots,  partridges,  and  feveral  forts  of 
fifh  •,  there  he  ftaid  thirty-five  days,  and 
built  another  brigantine.  That  place  was 
cd\V di  Aparia.  Proceeding  eighty  leagues,  he 
found  no  warlike  Indians  in  that  fpace  *,  but 
was  afterwards  forc’d  to  fight  his  way  through 
fleets  of  canoes  full  of  arm’d  Indians  *,  and  to 
land  and  get  provifions  by  force.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  relation  are  too  long  for  this 
place ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  after  many  encounters,  they  fpy’d  fome 
women  fighting  defperately  at  the  head  of 
the  men  j  and  not  underftanding  the  natives, 
fancy’d  they  talk’d  to  them  of  Amazons,  and 
that  there  was  fuch  a  nation :  whereas  there 
was  nothing  but  the  favage  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
few  women  to  ground  the  notion  upon,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already.  And  therefore  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  infift  longer  upon  a  thing, 
that  has  been  long  fince  exploded  by  all 
men  of  fenfe. 

Acunna  Leaving  that  imaginary  nation,  I  will 
of  the  ’  proceed  to  the  account  Acunna  gives  of  the 
Amazons  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  is  as  follows. 
fiver.  This  river  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinoftial,  ne¬ 
ver  departing  from  it  above  two,  three,  four, 
or  at  moft  five  degrees,  in  the  greateft  of  its 
windings.  This  author  makes  it  to  rife  in 
the  kingdom  of  ^ito,  in  the  north  of  Peru\ 
but  the  jefuits  living  in  that  kingdom,  fay  it 
rifes  in  the  lake  Lauricoeba,  near  the  city 
Guameco  ;  and  they  being  better  acquainted 
with  that  part,  I  ffiall  pals  by  what  Acunna 
farther  fays  of  its  original,  which  he  did  not 
fee,  and  infert  it  afterwards  from  thofe  je- 
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fuits,  proceeding  now  to  what  Acunna  fays  Barbot. 
of  itscourfe,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

He  deferibes  it  thus :  Its  courfe  is  full  of 
windings,  receiving  a  great  number  of  other 
rivers  from  both  the  north  and  fouth  fides : 
the  breadth  varies  much,  being  in  fome 
places  a  league  *,  in  others  two,  three,  or 
more  *,  but  the  mouth  of  it  is  eighty-four 
leagues  over.  The  narroweft  place  in  all 
its  courfe  from  Peru,  being  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  or  little  lefs,  in  two  degrees  forty 
minutes  of  fouth  latitude :  the  depth  is  fo 
great,  that  in  fome  places  we  could  find  no 
bottom  •,  and  from  the  mouth  of  it  to  Rio 
Negro,  or  the  black  river,  being  near  fix 
hundred  leagues,  never  lefs  than  thirty  or 
forty  fathom  water  in  the  greateft  channel  i 
but  from  thence  upwards  the  depth  is  un¬ 
certain,  fometimes  twenty,  fometimes  twelve 
and  fometimes  eight  fathom  *,  and  up  at  the 
higheft  towards  Peru,  it  has  water  enough 
to  carry  the  largeft  veflTels,  which  may  well 
go  up  it :  for  tho’  the  current  be  fometimes 
fwift,  yet  every  day,  without  fail,  there  are 
eafterly  breezes,  which  laft  three  or  four 
hours,  and  fometimes  the  whole  day,  and 
check  the  ftream  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  violent. 

It  is  full  of  innumerable  iflands  of  feveral 
fizes,  and  fome  of  them  ftanding  very  clofe 
together.  Some  of  them  are  four  or  five 
leagues  in  compafs,  others  ten,  and  others 
twenty,  but  xh2ii  Toupinamhous  inhabit, 
is  above  a  hundred  leagues  about :  there  are 
alfo  abundance  of  fmall  iflands,  all  which 
are  overflow’d  every  year,  as  is  much  of  the 
large  ones.  There  is  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  fifh, 
that  if  any  one  offers  it  to  the  natives,  their 
common  anfwer  is,  put  it  into  '^our  own  dijh. 

They  take  very  much,  without  any  other  in- 
ftrument  but  their  hands.  The  Manati  is 
the  choiceft  of  all  their  fifh  *,  and  found  from 
the  very  fource  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Tho’  this  river  lies  all  along  fo  near  the 
equinodlial,  yet  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  not 
offenfive,  nor  the  evening-air,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  being  cold  and  moift,  prejudicial : 
for  during  our  voyage  down  it,  1  frequently 
pafs’d  whole  nights  in  the  open  air,  without 
receiving  any  hurt  of  colds,  or  pains  in  my 
head  or  limbs  *,  and  yet  have  felt  the  ill  con- 
fequence  of  being  abroad  in  moon-fhine 
nights  in  other  parts.  It  is  true,  that  moft 
of  our  men,  who  came  from  cold  countries, 
had  agues  at  firft,  but  were  cured  by  bleed¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times. 

Thisfweet  temperature  of  the  air  cauies 
all  the  banks  of  the  river  to  be  cover’d 
with  a  thoufand  feveral  forts  of  lovely 
trees  *,  the  pleafanc  verdure  whereof,  is  per¬ 
petually  preferv’d  by  the  moderate  nature 
of  the  climate.  We  difeover’d  every  where 
moft  beautiful  landfkips  *,  which  convinc’d 
us,  that  nature  was  able,  where  it  pleas’d,  to 
exceed  art. 
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Barbot.  The  grdund  is  commonly  very  low  near 
the  banks,  but  rifes  gradually  at  fome  dif* 
tance  with  little  hills,  adjoining  to  delight¬ 
ful  plains,  all  covered  with  flowers,  and  no 
trees  among  them.  Beyond  them  are  lovely 
vales,  cloth’d  with  grafs  and  feveral  forts  of 
herbs,  prelerv’d  continually  green,  by  the 
many  rivulets  running  through  them.  Far¬ 
ther  on  ftill  are  hills,  rifing  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  till  they  form  thofe  high  mountains, 
which  run  acrofs  all  Sou/^  America^  and  are 
call’d  La  Cordillera^  or  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 

There  are  many  thickets  producing  all  forts 
of  fimples,  which  the  natives  know  how  to 
life  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Among  them 
are  Cajfia-ivtts,,  bearing  the  beft  Cajfm  of 
all  the  JVeJl-Indies  \  as  alfo  excellent  Sarfa- 
.parilla^  gums  and  rofins  very  good  for 
bruifes ;  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ho¬ 
ney,  which  is  not  to  be  exhaufted,  being  as 
good  to  eat,  as  for  the  compofition  of  vari¬ 
ous  medicines  ;  and  in  proportion,  of  a  fort 
of  black  wax.  There  is  balfam  of  Copayba, 
the  beft  in  America ;  and  in  fliort,  an  in¬ 
credible  variety  of  herbs  and  plants,  and 
trees  of  a  furprizing  tallnefs  and  bulk. 

Four  things  particularly  abound  on  this 
river  ;  i.  timber  for  building,  fine  ebony, 
and  common  wood  •,  2;  cacao-trees  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  chocolate,  covering  the  banks  and 
growing  wildj  3,  tobacco  in  infinite  plenty; 
and  4.  fugar^  as  alfo  Anotto  or  Rocou^  and 
Pita.,  being  excellent  thread;,  befides  a  thou- 
fand  other  things,  it  is  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  gold  and  filver  mines,  be- 
caufe  I  faw  much  gold  among  the  Indians  we 
met  in  going  down,  and  they  affur’d  us  there 
were  mines  of  both  forts. 

This  great  river  receives  the  waters  of  the 
richeft  countries  of  So-uth  America  :  in  many 
parts  along  it,  the  country  is  extraordinary 
populous,  as  appears  by  the  huts  being  fo 
thick  together,  tho’  they  are  in  continual 
wars,  deftroying  and  making  haves  of  one 
another  in  their  turns.  They  feem  bold 
enough  among  themfelves,  but  will  not  hand 
before  Europeans.  Their  arms  are  javelins, 
darts,  and  flat  heavy  clubs.  But  enough  of 
this  digreffion,  let  us  return  to  the  account 
of  Guiana, 

Europeans  ^oafl  of  Guiana^  from  cape  Orange  to 

In  Guiana. near  the  river  Oronoque,  was,  about  the  year 
1666,  poffelTed  by  three  European  nations* 
The  Dutch  were  about  the  river  Apr 0 ague  ; 
the  French  had  the  ifland  of  Caynne.,  and  the 
rivers  of  Ovia.,  Corrou^  and  Sinamary ;  this 
laft  about  twenty-five  leagues  north-weft 
from  Caynne,,  and  fifty-three  eaft  from  Su~ 
rinam  ;  and  the  Englijh  had  a  fmall  colony 
and  redoubt  on  the  river  Maronny.,  their  chief 
fettlement  bdng  then  at  Surinam  river,  which 
is  fo  good  and  deep,  that  fhips  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  tons  run  twenty  leagues  up  it.  The 
Zealanders^ere  poflefs’d  of  the  river  Berbiche, 


and  had  repuls’d  the  Englijh  who  attackM 
them  there,  with  confiderable  lofs.  The 
fame  year  1666,  the  ftates  of  Zealand.,  being 
provok’d  at  the  Englijh  having  invaded,  and 
taken  from  them  all  the  lands  they  had  been 
poflTefs’d  of  in  America,  except  the  river  Ber¬ 
biche,  fent  thither  commodore  Greijfen  with 
four  men  of  war,  and  three  hundred  men,  to 
attack  Surinam.  Ffe  fail’d  from  Zealand  at 
the  latter  end  of  January  arriv’d  at  Cayenne 
in  March,  went  thence  for  Surinam,  fail’d 
up  the  river  Under  Englijh  colours^  and  came 
to  the  fort  of  Par atnorboi  three  leagues  up 
the  river,  without  being  taken  for  an  ene¬ 
my ;  but  being  difeover’d  there  for  want  of 
fignals,  the  fort  began  to  fire  on  his  fhips, 
which  he  anfwer’d  with  broad-fides  from  all 
the  veffels,  and  immediately  landed  his  forces. 

The  Englijh  who  had  liv’d  long  in  profound 
feCLirity,  found  themfelves  too  weak,  and  the 
fort  in  no  pofture  of  defence  on  the  land- 
fide  ;  and  their  habitations  being  difperfed 
along  the  river,  for  thirty  leagues  up,  the 
fort  could  not  be  fuccour’d  but  by  water, 
where  the  ZeaUnders  were  mafters :  Upon 
which  confiderations,  they  furrender’d  it,  ca¬ 
pitulating  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
of  Surinam,  and  thofe  of  Kamomieque ;  ftipu- 
lating,  that  all  thofe  who  fhould  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftates  of  Zealandyfbould 
enjoy  their  eftates  peaceably ;  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  fuch  as  abfented  themfelves,  and 
thofe  belonging  to  the  late  lord  Willoughby, 

Ihould  be  forfeited  to  the  faid  ftates  ;  all  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  had  no  plantations  there,  Ihould 
remain  prifoners  of  war,  and  all  the  EngliJJj 
be  oblig’d  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  When 
the  capitulation  was  executed,  Creijfen  put 
aboard  a  fly-boat  he  had  taken  in  the  river, 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  booty  he  found 
in  the  places  that  were  confifeated,  and  the 
prifoners  aboard  a  man-of-war,  after  caufing 
the  fort  to  be  repair’d  and  put  into  a  pofture 
of  defence;  and  leaving  in  it  the  fieur  de  Rame 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  he  fail’d  for 
the  iflands. 

The  French  colony  at  Caynne,  was  foun-  Colony  at 
ded  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  of  France  ;  Cayenne, 
but  fo  much  negledled,  during  the  minority 
of  his  fucceffor,  by  reafon  of  the  civil  wars 
in  France,  that  the  new  company,  which 
had  obtain’d  of  the  king  the  propriety  of 
that  ifland,  and  the  continent  of  America 
neighbouring  upon  it,  made  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1663 
made  it  over  to  another  company,  which 
had  a  patent  granted  by  the  late  king  of 
France,  ddXed  \n  April  1664,  and  fent  over 
governours  and  officers,  to  take  pofleffion  of 
it  in  their  name,  forbidding  the  inhabitants 
to  trade  with  any  other  European  nation  ;  by 
whom,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  they  ufed  to  be 
before  fupply’d  with  flaves,  provifions,  and 
clothes. 
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The  king  of  France^  having  declar’d  war 
againft  England  in  January  1 666,  purfuant 
to  his  treaty  with  the  ftates  of  the  united 
provinces,  it  was  carry’d  into  the  iflands 
and  continent  of  America^  notwithftanding 
the  good  correfpondence  *,  which  general  de 
la  Barre  had  fettled  between  the  Englijh  at 
Surinam^  and  the  colony  of  Cayenne^  du¬ 
ring  his  government  there  in  1664  and  1665; 
allowing,  and  even  aflifting  them,  to  fifh 
and  trade  with  their  (loops  and  barks,  about 
the  river  Wiapoco-,  cape  North,  and  the  A~ 
mazons :  which  liberty,  the  governour  of 
Cayenne  the  chevalier  de  Lezy,  brother  to 
the  before-mention’d  general,  had  continu’d 
them  to  enjoy,  by  a  particular  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  the  coafts  of  Guiana,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  declaration  of  war,  between  the 
two  crowns  in  Europe.  Neverthelefs,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Augujl  1666,  IViUiam  Bi- 
am  the  Englijh  commander  at  Surinam,  fent 
a  letter  to  colonel  Noel,  the  French  chief  at 
Sinamary^  to  acquaint  him,  he  was  order’d 
by  the  lord  Willoughby,  general  of  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  colonies  in  South- America,  to  whom  he 
was  fubordinatCj  to  make  void  the  neutrality, 
agreed  on  between  the  two  national  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  declaring  that  from  thence¬ 
forward  the  French  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
were  to  look  upon  the  Englifh  on  that  coaft, 
as  well  as  elfewhere,  as  their  enemies,  who 
would  a6t  againft  them  for  the  future  as  fuch. 
And  about  four  of  the  clock  the  very  next 
morning,  the  French  not  fufpedting  any 
furprize  from  the  Englijh  of  Surinam,  which 
was  fifty-three  leagues  diftant,  were  alfault- 
ed  by  eighty  Englijh  and  Indians  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  in  their  redoubt,  unprovided  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  fifty  of  them  made 
prifoners  of  war,  with  colonel  Noel and  a- 
bout  twenty  others  made  their  efcape  to  the 
woods,  and  brought  the  account  of  their 
misfortune,  and  the  breach  of  neutrality  to 

Zealanders  of  Berhiche  fome  time 
after  took  the  Englijh  fettlements  at  Suri¬ 
nam  and  at  Sinamary :  and  about  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  September  1667,  the  Englijh  un¬ 
der  Sir  John  Harman,  having  refolv’d  to 
recover  Surinam  and  take  Cayenne,  which 
they  knew  the  Wejl-India  company  of 
France  liad  left  unprovided  fince  the  month 
of  OElober  1666,  of  all  manner  of  ftores, 
by  which  the  colony  was  become  very  weak 
and  fickly,  and  had  order’d  the  chevalier  de 
Lezy,  to  difeontinue  all  the  fortifications, 
begun  for  the  fecurity  of  the  iHand,  (Ac. 
appeared  before  Mahuri  point  in  Cayenne, 
landed  there  two  hundred  men,  before  the 
governour,  with  his  few  forces  gather’d  in 
great  hafte,  could  come  up  to  oppofe  the 
defeent  *,  which  being  fuftained  by  feyen  or 
eight  hundred  other  men  in  (loops  and 
boats,  render’d  the  efforts  of  the  French  to 
VoL.  V. 
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repulfe  them  fruitlefs  there.  The  chevalier  Barbot. 
de  Lezy  endeavour’d  to  rally  his  men  about 
the  chappel  of  Remire  or  Armire,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  the  confternation  being  great  all 
over  the  iftand,  he  order’d  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  (Iftp  themfelves  in  fome  barques 
that  were  in  the  port,  and  to  come  to  him 
to  the  river  Macouriague,  five  leagues  from 
Cayenne,  whither  he  fled,  to  prepare  the  In¬ 
dians  there  to  affift  him,  and  fhelter  the  fu¬ 
gitives.  But  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  forc’d 
the  mafters  of  the  (loops  to  carry  them  to 
the  river  Maronni,  contrary  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  governour  •,  who  having  waited 
twenty-four  hours  for  them,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Macouriague,  where  he  had  appoint¬ 
ed  the  rendezvous,  and  not  receiving  the 
leaft  intelligence  of  them,  went  thence,  coafts 
ing  the  Ihore,  all  along  to  the  Zealanders 
at  Surinam,  leaving  admiral  Harman  and 
his  Englijh  in  poiTeffion  of  the  whole  iftand 
of  Cayenne,  at  a  very  cheap  rate :  but  it 
was  afterwards  reftor’d  to  the  French,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  chevalier  Lezy 
to  the  government. 

The  French  and  Dutch  have  had  long  Dutch 
contefts  about  this  iftand,  and  drove  one^^^® 
another  out  of  it  fuccelTively.  In  the  year 
1677,  the  Dutch  then  at  war  with  France, 
took  the  iftand  of  Cayenne  from  the  French. 

Jacob  Binkes,  admiral  of  Zealand,  arriv’d  the 
fourth  of  May  1677,  before  Cayenne  on  the 
fifth  he  landed  eleven  hundred  men,  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition,  fummon’d  fort  St. 

Lewis  to  furrender,  and  being  refufed,  at¬ 
tack’d  it  with  fuch  good  fuccels,  that  the 
garrifon  confifting  of  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  governour  the  cheva¬ 
lier  de  Lezy,  furrender’d  themfelves  the 
fame  day  prifoners  of  war.  Binkes  in  a  few 
days  fubdu’d  the  reft  of  the  iftand,  and  fent 
to  Holland  for  men  to  fettle  there,  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  as  a  better  place  than  Surinam, 
and  as  fruitful  as  the  beft  of  Brazil.  Whilft 
an  anfwer  could  come  from  Holland,  he 
fail’d  thence  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
leaving  a  good  garrifon  for  the  Leeward 
iflands,  and  on  the  firft  of  June  took  that 
of  Marigalante.  But  the  French  foon  difap-  French 
pointed  all  Binkes’ s  projects  i  the  French  recover  it. 
vice-admiral,  xht  count  d’ EJlrees,  recovering 
Cayenne,  and  reftoring  it  to  the  proprietors, 
who  have  ever  fince  continu’d  poflefs’d  of 
and  Gonfiderably  improv’d  it,  driving  the 
Dutch  from  Wiapoco  and  the  river  Aproague, 
as  has  beeiv  faid  before :  fo  that  at  prefent 
they  have  no  fettlements  on  that  coaft,  be- 
fides  Surinam  and  Berhiche ;  and  the  Englijh 
none,  having  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  given 
up  all  their  pretenfions  to  the  continent  of 
South- America  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  river  of  Surinam,  which  is  now  a 
large  ftrong  colony,  ^  very  profitable  to  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  are  alfo  fome  French 

7  F  refugees, 
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Barbot. refugees,  eminent  for  their  traffick  and  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fhoit 
wealth.  account  of  the  province  of  Guiana^  and  of 

The  Dutch  town  ftands  on  a  rifing  the  European  colonies  there,  as  they  ftand 
ground  environ’d  with  moraffes,  which  ren-  at  this  prefent  time,  in  a  much  clearer  way 
ders  the  air  unwholefome,  but  is  neverthe-  and  method  than  any  yet  extant,  as  alfo  of 
lefs  pretty  well  peopled  and  fortifyM  ;  a  the  feveral  nations  of  Indians ;  all  upon  the 
thing  in  which  the  Hollanders  fpare  no  la-  beft  authorities  that  can  be  had,  from  per- 
bour  or  chargeSj  where  they  make  a  fettle-  fons  of  much  credit,  in  regard  of  their  can- 
liient :  and  fo  they  have  built  good  forts  at  dour,  intelligence  and  experiences  in  that 
the  entries  of  the  rivers  of  Berbiche  and  EJfe-  part  of  the  new  world :  to  which  I  have 
quehe^  for  the  fecurity  of  their  colonies  there.  ,  added  fome  of  my  own  obfervations,  which 
All  which  neverthelefs  were  oblig’d  by  the  I  have  realbn  to  hope,  will  not  be  altoge- 
French^  under  Monfeur  Cajfarti  to  ranfome  ther  unacceptable, 
themfelves,  in  the  year  1713. 

The  Course  of  Navigation  from  Cayenne  to  MartinkOi 


Having  refolv’d  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage  to  Martinico^  we  fet  fail  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  fourth  of  May  ; 
but  had  not  gone  a  gun-lhot  from  the  road, 
before  we  were  fo  becalm’d,  that  it  oblig’d 
us  to  come  to  an  anchor,  on  very  bad 
ground  :  whence  however  we  got  out  with 
much  labour  towards  night,  when  we  fell 
fome  what  lower,  and  there  anchor’d  again, 
to  wait  for  the  next  morning  tide.  But  the 
rains  falling  very  heavily  all  that  day,  we 
tarry’d  there  till  the  day  after,  when  we 
fiil’d  with  a  very  fwift  north-eaft  wind. 
Being  paft  the  point  of  the  fort,  we  faluted 
it  with  five  guns,  and  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  were  tO  leeward  of  the  great 
rock,  call’d  1* Enfant  perdu^  in  four  fathom 
water  but  full  of  fear,  becaufe  it  is  not 
the  ufual  courfe,  and  we  could  not  juftify 
it :  for  had  we  drop’d  anchor  thereabouts, 
we  had  certainly  loft  thefhip.  Which  made 
us  refolve  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  which  was  indeed  very  propitious 
to  us  in  that  extremity  •,  fo  that  at  fun-fet- 
ting  we  were  three  leagues  to  the  windward 
of  the  Devil*s  IJlands,  which  lie  weft  of 
r  Enfant  perdu ^  near  the  coaft  of  Guiana  \ 
and  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  of  the  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  hazard  the  French  have  commonly 
been  at,  to  weather  them  in  calm  weather. 
The  tide  fet  very  fwift  upon  them,  but 
the  frefh  gale  and  good  tide  did  us  confi- 
derable  fervice  ;  and  it  is  obferv’d,  that  ge¬ 
nerally  all  fhips  which  come  out  of  Cayenne^ 
are  very  ftudious  to  improve  the  opportunity 
of  wind  and  tide,  fo  exacftly  together,  as 
they  may  fail  to  windward  of  this  rock ; 
lying  out  at  fea  about  three  leagues  north  by 
weft  of  the  point  of  the  fort  of  Cayenne  : 
which  being  fo  weather’d,  leaves  more  room 
to  pafs  the  ifles  au  DiahU  with  fafety.  Thefe 
ifies  au  Diable  are  three  in  number,  fome 
leagues  off  at  fea  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  C aurora  :  the  Indians  call  one  of  them 
Erepice,  and  another  Cauwerry  ;  and  the 


Dutch,  Duyvels  Eylanden,  or  the  devil’s 
iflands. 

We  pafs’d  by  them  on  a  Saturday  towards 
the  evening,  with  a  frefh  gale  at  north-eaft, 
a  rough  fea  and  eafterly  tide,  running  weft- 
ward  along  the  coaft  ;  and  the  JVednefday 
following  we  had  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
badoes,  about  feven  leagues  to  the  windward, 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England  *,  leaving 
St.  Vincent,  another  iftand,  inhabited  only 
by  Indian  cannibals,  to  the  leeward.  And 
all  that  night  we  coafted  by  Barbadoes, 
which,  as  much  as  I  could  difeover  of  it  in 
the  evening,  when  we  approach’d  it,  is  a 
very  fine  pleafant  country,  all  over  full  of 
large  buildings,  windmills  and  plantations. 

The  e^erly  tide,  above  mention’d,  we 
commonly  meet,  and  it  ferves  us  to  come 
from  Cayenne  to  Martinico.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  fwift  to  weftward,  but  that  from 
the  eaft  end  of  F nnidad  ifland  it  is  poffible 
to  beat  it  up  with  the  land  and  fea-breezes. 

The  variation  on  the  Guiana  coafts  is  fixty 
degrees  eaft,  and  at  Barbadoes  fifty  and  a 
half. 

The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  we 
were  about  fix  leagues  from  it,  and  about 
ten  fpy’d  two  fail,  ftanding  to  north  by 
eaft :  at  noon  we  had  a  very  good  obferva- 
tion,  fourteen  degrees  twenty-three  minutes 
north  latitude.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
had  fight  of  the  ifland  St.  Lucia,  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  us,  which  all  our  failors  aboard,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chief  mate,  would  have  to  be  Mar¬ 
tinico.  This  occafioned  long  debates  and 
difputes  among  them,  but  the  chief  mate 
having  prevail’d  in  his  opinion,  we  imme¬ 
diately  flood  to  windward,  till  the  next 
morning :  and  well  for  us  that  we  did  ;  for 
at  break  of  day  we  found  our  felves  two 
leagues  off  Cul  de  Sac  Marin,  at  the  Cabeflerre 
of  that  ifland,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Martinico, 
which  appear’d  as  in  the  print.  After  which,  Plate  34, 
fleering  for  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  round 
about  the  diamond-point,  a  high  round 
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rock,  about  a  mile  out  from  the  ifland,  of 
which  more  hereafter  ;  we  arriv’d  before 
it  about  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  May, 
and  paid  the  ufual  falutes  to  the  fortrefs, 
which  fliows  as  in  the  abovemention’d  print, 
and  got  afhore,  juft  as  the  tattoo  was  go¬ 
ing  :  having  thus  made  our  paffage  from 
Cayenne  hither,  in  feven  days,  without  any 
remarkable  accident.  The  flaves  aboard, 
being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  all 
very  hearty,having  loft  only  feven  of  them  by 
ficknefs,  or  otherwife,  in  all  our  voyage  at 
and  from  the  Gold  Coaji  of  Guinea,  and 
found  the  ifland  in  much  want  of  them  ; 
and  therefore  to  render  them  more  valuable, 
I  refolv’d  to  difpofe  of  part  of  them  at 
Guadaloupe,  being  inform’d  that  the  planters 
lon2;’d  there  much  for  our  arrival. 

Accordingly  the  next  day  having  waited 
on  count  de  Blenac,  captain-general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  French  Carib- 
hee  iflands,  and  brought  our  fhip  about  the 
Negroes  point,  and  Le  Prefcheur,  fome  days 
after;,  when  it  had  been  careen’d  in  the  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal,  to  the  town  of  St.  Peter  of  La 
Bajftterre  or  Martinico  ;  after  the  ufual 
compliments  to  the  governour,  we  begun  the 
fale  of  our  flaves,  at  about  feven  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  brown  fugar,  the  Indian 
piece,  as  they  term  it  there,  to  be  paid  at 
fartheft  within  the  month  of  June  followingj 
upon  a  certain  forfeiture  agreed  on.  The 
fale  went  thus  on  pretty  brilkly,  all  our 
flaves  being  Gold  Coaji  Blacks,  which  are 
much  more  acceptable  in  the  French  iflands, 
as  I  have  obferved  before,  in  the  chapter  of 
flaves,  in  the  defer iption  of  Guinea.  I  caus’d 
about  fixty  of  them  to  be  fliip’d  off  for 
Guadaloupe,  in  a  fmall  fly-boat,  of  about 
eighty  tuns,  which  had  been  difpatch’d  from 
Rachel,  with  provifions  for  the  frigate,  the 
fun  of  Africa,  I  was  in,  to  help  load  oft'  our 
effeds,  and  arrived  at  Martinico  a  month 
before  me. 

Slaves  ho-»  Note,T\\d.K.  theT/vwr^ imitate  xlit  Spaniards 

valued,  in  valuing  flaves  by  the  denomination  of  the 
Indian  piece, which  the  Spaniards  cPWPieza.de 
Indias.  By  which  is  meant,  a  Black  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  ag«  j  from 
eight  to  fifteen,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five,  three  pafs  for  two.  Below  eight, 
and  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  two  pafs 
for  one.  Sucking  infants  follow  their  mothers 
without  accompt.  All  above  forty-five 
years,  with  the  difeafed,  are  valued  by  arbi¬ 
trators. 

On  the  feventeenth  of  May  I  went  aboard 
the  flyboat,  the  Hope,  and  proceeded  for 
Guadaloupe ;  having  much  ado  to  get  up  our 
anchors,  which  were  faft  in  the  rocky  ground 
of  the  road  of  St.  Peter.  At  break  of  day  of 
the  eighteenth  we  were  no  farther  than  the 
point  of  Le  Prefcheur,  and  continued  fo 
till  ten,  when  by  means  of  a  frelh  gale 


we  foon  drew  near  the  ifland  Dominicer,^AK^or. 
where  we  coafted  along  all  that  day,  and 
the  following  night  *,  being  there  becalm’d, 
as  it  commonly  happens  to  all  jfhips  failing 
by,  becaufe  of  the  high  hills  in  it. 

That  ifland  is  inhabited  only  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  lour  \mndvtA  Indians, 
men  and  women,  and  fome  flaves  run  away 
from  the  neighbouring  French  colonies :  the 
Indians  being  all  tall  lufty  people. 

At  break  of  day  the  nineteenth,  we  were 
got  to  the  weftward  of  the  northerly  point 
of  Dotninica  and  about  nine  we  brought 
the  fmall  iflands  Les  Santes,  fouth  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe,  to  bear  eaft.  Afterwards  we  got 
fight  of  Marigalante,  at  north-eaft,  about 
five  leagues ;  a  low  flat  ifland,  and  French 
colony,  and  about  noon  anchor’d  in  Guada¬ 
loupe  road :  where,  after  the  ufual  compli¬ 
ments  paid  to  the  chevalier  Hinfelin,  the  then 
governour  of  the  ifland,  and  he  having  forc’d 
me  to  accept  of  his  houfe,  which  ftands  on 
the  water-fide  of  La  Bajfeterre,  near  the 
iron-gate,  (a  battery  of  fome  heavy,  large 
iron  guns,  that  point  at  the  road,  to  feciire 
the  landing-place;)  I  had  all  my  flavesbrought 
afhore  thither,  and  in  a  few  days  difpofed 
of  them  all  to  the  inhabitants  and  planters, 
for  about  fix  thoufand  pounds  of  brown 
fugar  a-piece,  one  with  another,  the  fugar 
being  there  better  than  at  Martinico.  Ha¬ 
ving  before  ferit  back  the  flyboat  to  that 
ifland  again,  to  help  load  the  fun  of  Africa, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Guadaloupe,  whither 
he  came  to  me  again  the  tenth  of  July,  and 
fhip’d  there  all  the  produ(5l  of  the  flaves, 
either  in  brown  or  white  fugar,  refin’d  there 
only  with  earth,  and  valued  one  hundred 
for  fix  hundred  of  the  brown  ;  when  I  had 
taken  leave  of  the  governour,  with  whom  t 
was  very  familiar,  and  who  did  me  confi- 
derable  kindnefs  in  recovering  my  effeds, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  which  is  not  eafily  done 
there,  I  failed  again  with  the  flyboat  for 
Martinico,  on  the  twentieth  of  July  at  mid¬ 
night. 

The  twenty-firft  we  were  becalm’d  all 
day  under  Dominica,  and  faw  a  fail  afar  off 
at  fea,  being  a  fhip  bound  for  Rochel,  as  I 
underftood  afterwards. 

On  the  twenty-fecond,  found  our  felves 
five  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  point  Pref¬ 
cheur,  nl  Martinico,  in  a  calm  all  day.  At 
night  ply*d  it  with  a  good  gale,  and  fo  till 
the  twenty-fifth  in  the  morning,  when  we 
enter’d,  with  much  difficulty,  into  the  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal  of  that  ifland,  where  we  found 
fourteen  or  fifteen  fail  of  fhips  of  all  forts, 
put  in  to  winter,  and  among  them  the  fun  of 
Africa^  into  which  I  order’d  part  of  the  fugars 
and  cotton  1  had  purchafed  at  Guadaloupe^ 
to  be  remov’d  out  of  the  flyboat,  lying  fide 
by  fide  with  it,  for  the  greater  conveniency : 
which  having  compleated  the  full  lading  of 

the 
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BARBoT.the  frigate,  we  brought  her  out  of  that 
harbou  r,  in  order  to  fail  forthwith  to  France^ 
leaving  a  fador  behind,  to  load  the  reft  of 
our  effeds  in  the  flyboat,  which  was  to  fail 
after  us. 

Voyage  from  Martinico  to  France. 

N  the  firft  of  Auguji^  at  break  of  day, 
we  failed  out  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal, 
and  were  becalm’d  under  the  Morne  aux 
Beufs ;  which  oblig’d  me,  having  fome  bufi- 
nefs  at  fort  St.  Pierre,  to  order  the  long-boat 
to  be  mann’d,  and  went  there  afhore,  the 
fliip  plying  to  and  fro  before  La  Bajfeterre  ; 
and  about  feven  at  night  return’d  aboard, 
and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  to  Rochel,  fa¬ 
inting  my  friends  in-  the  ifland  with  feven 
guns.  The  frigate  was  very  leaky,  and 
deeply  laden,  havingaboard  near  three  hun- 
tired  tuns  of  fugar^  cotton,  and  other  goods. 

The  fecond  in  the  morning,  were  three 
leagues  to  leeward  of  Dominica  \  at  night 
had  fome  fmall  tornados. 

On  the  third  early,  had  very  ftiff  gales, 
our  top-fails  almofton  the  tops,  hazy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  point  of  call’d  L<? 

Bailly,  bore  eaft.  As  we  proceeded,  we  faw 
the  iflands  Antegoa  and  Redonda,  belonging 
TO  the  crown  of  England  ;  the  latter  appear¬ 
ing  only  as  a  round  large  hill,  and  then  we 
paired  about  three  leagues  to  windward  of 
Monferrat,  another  ifland. 

The  fourth,  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
we  had  fight  of  the  foutherly  point  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew,  belonging  to  the 
French,  diftant  eight  leagues  weft  by  north ', 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Cahefterre  of  St. 
ChriJiophePs,  with  a  frefh  north-  eaft  wind  ; 
letting  our  cou’rfe  north  north-weft, and  north 
by  weft,  haxy  weather,  and  a  rough  fea. 

The  fifth,  the  fime  weather,  courfe  north 
Knd  north-eaft,  the  wind  at  eaft  north-eaft, 
and  no  obfervation. 

The  obfervation  the  day  following  twenty- 
one  degrees  forty-five  minutes, the  fun  in  the 
zenith. 

The  feventh,  in  the  morning,  we  fpied  a 
fail  to  leeward  three  leagues,  fteer’d  north, 
and  afterwards  north  by  weft,  to  fpeak  with 
that  Ihip,  which  proved  to  be  an  Englijh 
pink  *,  afterwards  order’d  the  courfe  north 
by  eaft  i  our  obfervation  this  day  twenty- 
three  degrees  eighteen  minutes*  At  four  a- 
clock  were  exadlly  under  the  tropick  of 
Cancer  ;  the  next  night  had  loud  claps  of 
tliunder,  and  great  lightnings  ;  the  Wind 
north-eaft,  and  eaft  north-eaft  ;  the  courfe 
north,  and  north  by  eaft.  For  fome  days 
very  apprehenfive  ofahurrican,  that  being 
the  time  of  the  year  for  them,  but  God  fa¬ 
vour  d  us  with  a  change  of  the  weather  ; 
and  fo  we  continued  our  voyage,  without 
any  remarkable  accident,  only  our  leaks  in- 
creafed  very  much,  fo  that  we  had  much 


toil  to  keep  up  the  Ihip  to  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  our  two  pumps  going  without  in- 
termilTion  day  and  night  ;  which  extremely 
fatigued  our  crew,  tho’  numerous,  and  made 
us  all  very  iineafy. 

_  Being  in  the  latitude  of  x.\\g  Azores  or  Flemijh  u^eeds  m 
iflands,  or  Ferceras,  we  every  day  faw  abun-  the  fea. 
dance  of  weeds  floating  on  the  fea  ;  which 
fome,  who  had  been  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Spain,  faid,  came  from  the  channel  of  Baha¬ 
ma,  being  carried  thence  into  the  ocean  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  fcatter’d 
all  about  by  the  wefterly  w'inds,  which  con¬ 
tinually  blow  on  the  coafts  of  Virginia  and 
New-England. 

E?nanuel  de  Faria  y  Soufa,  in  his  hiftory  £« 
of  Portugal,  takes  notice,  that  in  one  ofTercera 
the  Fercera  iflands,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
call’d  del  Cuervo,  or  of  the  crow,  in  the 
6^  Wmg  Alfonfo,  the  fifth  of  the  name, 
and  twelfth  king  of  Portugal,  there  was  found 
a  ftatue  of  a  man  on  horfebackt,  his  head 
bare,  his  left  hand  on  thehorfe’s  main,  and 
the  right  pointing  to  the  weft.  It  flood  up¬ 
on  a  ftone  pedcftal,  which,  together  with 
the  whole  ftatue,  w'^as  all  of  one  piece,  and 
under  it  were  certain  characters  cut  in  the 
rock,  but  could  not  be  underftood.  By 
this  account  it  appears,  that  thefe  iflands 
had  been  known  before,  and  had  the  name 
of  Azores,  or  of  hawks,  from  the  great 
number  of  thofe  birds  feen  there  when  dif- 
cover’d. 

At  length,  by  God’s  providence,  on  the 
flxteenth  following,wefpy’d  land 

to  the  leeward  of  us,  being  part  of  the  coaft  of 
the  lower  Poitou  in  Francs.  At  eight  a-clock 
we  faw  Olone,z.ndL  foon  after  the  light-houfe  of 
the  ifle  of  Rhee,ci\Vd  la  Four  desBalleines,  my 
native  country.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  an  anchor  inP^z/^road,  before 
the  fort  de  la  Free,  a  ftrong  place  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  faid  ifle  of  Rhee,  which 
we  fainted  with  five  guns,  having  fpent 
forty -fix  days  in  our  pafliige,  from  the  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal  of  Martinico  to  Rochel ;  and 
eleven  months  and  ten  days  in  our  whole 
voyage  to  Guinea,  out  and  home,  bringing 
all  our  effects  with  us. 

Another  Voyage  froin  Guinea  /oMar- 
T  I  N  I  c  O. 

T  my  fecond  voyage  from  Guinea  to 
Martinico  diredtly,  in  the  man  of  war 
NEmerillon,  with  a  floop,  in  1682,  being 
by  that  day’s  obfervation  in  fourteen  degrees 
five  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  by  efti- 
mation  in  three  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
forty-fix  minutes  longitude,  the  floop,  which 
was  a  confiderable  way  a-head  of  us,  towards 
the  evening  made  a  fignal  that  they  faw 
land,  without  being  pofitive  whether  it  was 
Martinico,  or  St.  Lucia :  for  which  reafon 
we  lay  by  all  night,  and  by  the  next  day- 
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light  found  the  land  was  the  eaft  fide  of 
Martinico^  and  our  felves  in  the  Efueriilon^ 
nearer  to  the  north  point  of  Le  Prefcheur, 
than  to  the  foutherly  point  of  xh^Dmnond ; 
and  fo  refolv’d  to  fail  north  about  the  point 
Le  Prefcheur^  to  the  great  road  of  St.  PetePs 
town,  and  thence  to  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  to  ca¬ 
reen.  The  Hoop  finding  themfelves  in  the 
morning  farther  to  the  fouthward  than  we, 
held  on  their  courfe  that  way,  and  failed  by 
the  point  of  the  Diatnond  to  the  faid  Cul 
de  Sac  Royal. 

The  next  day  about  eight,  as  we  made 
the  befi:  of  our  way  to  St.  PetePs  road,  faw 
the  ifiand  Dominica^  and  being  in  a  frefh 
gale,  put  the  head  to  the  land,  till  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  be¬ 
calm’d  under  the  point  Le  Prefcheur  ;  and 
foon  after  follow’d  by  a  large  flyboat,  the 
St.John,  coming  from  Rochel,  on  board  of 
whom  were  fome  of  the  chief  planters  wives, 
comfing  from  France,  who  deliver’d  me  fe- 
veral  letters  from  my  friends  at  Rochel.  We 
continued  becalm’d  all  the  next  night,  with 
only  now  ahd  then  fome  gufts  from  the  ifland. 
However,  the  next  morning,  after  abun¬ 
dance  of  fatigues  and  motions^  we  had  fo 
work’d  the  Ihips,  that  about  nine  a-clock 
we  reach’d  the  road  aforefaid,  and  there 
came  to  an  anchor,  near  our  other  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  Guinea  voyage,  the  Jolly,  who 
was  arriv’d  there  twelve  days  before  us, 
and  inform’d  me,  that  at  his  failing  from 
Whidah  road  in  Guinea,  with  the  Ejnerillon 
and  the  Pearl,  as  I  have  taken  notice  in  that 
part  of  the  defcription  of  Whidah,  he  fell 
to  the  leeward  of  the  iflands  Prince  and 
St.  Lome  in  the  Bight  of  Guinea  ;  and  after 
feveral  days  fpent  in  turning  and  tacking, 
at  lafl;  reach’d  the  cape  Lo-pe,  where  having 
taken  in  wood  and  water,  finding  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  very  fickly,  and  no  refrefh- 
ments  at  all  at  the  faid  cape,  at  that  time, 
even  not  fo  much  as  a  chicken,  they  had 
projedled  to  fail  for  St.  Lome',  but  whether 
thro’  ignorance, or  defign  of  the  pilots  aboard, 
could  not  compafs  it,  and  were  neceffitated 
to  make  the  befl:  of  their  way  for  Martinico, 
in  the  forty  condition  they  were  in.  But  by 
a  particular  providence  finding  the  trade- 
winds  of  fouth-eaft,  at  two  degrees  fouth  of 
the  line,  they  got  their  paffage  in  forty- 
eight  days,  and  had  fold  their  flaves  imme¬ 
diately,  the  males  at  fix,  the  females  at  five 
thoufand  weight  of  brown  fugar,  the  Indian 
piece,  to  pay  in  Jul'j  and  Augufl  following, 
being  the  feafon  when  fugar  is  moft  generally 
made.  The  next  day  I  caufed  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  our  flaves  to  be  fhip’d  off 
for  Guadaloupe,  in  the  Sun  of  Africa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  fhip  the  Wonderful,  confign’d 
to  the  company’s  agent  there;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  fale  of  the  remaining  flaves 
in  the  Emerillon,  which  I  had  caufed  to  be 
VoL.  V. 


Removed  into  the  Joll'j,  that  the  other  might  Barbot. 
fail  immediately  for  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  to 
careen  and  refit.  Two  days  after  this,  pur 
confort  the  Pearl  arrived  from  Cayenne,  for 
which  place  I  had  detached  her,  in  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  feven  degrees  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  in  four  degrees  ten  minutes  fouth  of  the 
line,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  of  that  year, 
as  we  proceeded  from  Prince's  ifland  to  A- 
merica,  and  had  fold  there  near  a  hundred 
flaves,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  a- 
piece,  one  with  another,  payable  one  half 
in  bills  of  exchange  in  Paris  and  Rochel, 
and  the  reft  in  Rocou,  or  Anotto,  and  fome 
fugars  and  money  ;  Rocou  to  be  taken  at 
twelve  fols  a  pound  the  fineft  fugar  at 
twenty-feven  livres  Lournois  a  hundred  ;  and 
the  inferiors  proportionable,  as  M.  deFerolles, 
the  then  governor,  inform’d  me  by  his  let¬ 
ter  :  withal  complaining,  in  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  I  had  not  fent  two  in- 
ftead  of  one  hundred  flaves,  which  theyi 
very  much  wanted  in  that  ifland,  and  the! 
company  had  promifed  *,  but  the  fending  of 
that  number  would  have  too  much  funk  the 
price  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  I  receivM  information 
from  thegovernour  of  Guadaloupe,  and  the 
company’s  agent  there,  that  the  flaves  I  had 
fent  them  by  the  Wonderful,  were  all  fold, 
at  the  fame  price  we  had  at  Martinico,  which 
was  yet  more  advantageous  to  the  company^ 
the  fugar  of  Guadaloupe  being  far  better  than 
that  of  the  former  ifland. 

The  next  day  their /fw^fquadron,  under 
M.  de  Gaharret,  a  flag  officer,  arrived  from 
Rochefort,  and  Rochel ;  by  whom  I  received 
orders  from  the  company,  to  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  fhips  ready  to  fail  for  France, 
and  come  over,  to  give  their  board  an  ac¬ 
count  of  affairs  in  Guinea  and  America :  which 
I  very  readily  embrac’d,  having  great  rea- 
fon  to  fear  I  fhould  be  oblig’d  to  winter  in 
the  iflands,  where  all  things  were  in  a  fort  of 
confufion,  by  the  ill  management  of  the 
company’s  agents,  and  their  quarrels  about 
fubordination. 

Accordingly,  having  rcfolv’d  to  go  over 
in  the  Rainbow,  a  twenty-four-gun  fhip 
that  was  half  loaded,  I  caus’d  her  to  take 
in  her  fall  lading  with  all  expedition,  of 
the  effedts  that  had  been  begun  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  Emerillon  and  the  Jolly  ;  and  whilft 
it  was  doing,  fettled  and  regulated  feveral 
differences  and  accompts  with  the  company’s 
agents.  Which,  however,  could  not  be  done 
fo  timely, as  that  I  might  embark  in  the  Rain-- 
how  ',  which  being  ready  to  fail,  and  to  take 
in  fome  more  goods  at  that  ifland,  departed 
accordingly  ;  and  I  follow’d  three  days  after 
in  a  forry  brigantine  of  Martinico,  when  I 
had  taken  my  leave  of  the  intendant^  the 
governouf ,  and  the  marquis  of  Maintenon  ; 
the  fame  gentleman  whofe  father  was  pre- 

7  G  vail’d 
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Barbot.  vail’d  upon  to  difpofe  of  his  eftate  and 
tide  at  Reduce^  near  Chartres^  to  madam 
Scarron,  the  renowned  lady  at  the  French 
court.  After  which,  the  marqilifs  retir’d 
hither  with  his  lady,  where  he  has  fet  ufi 
a  fine  plantation,  about  two  or  three  Etig- 
Vijh  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Peter.,  call’d 
there  commonly  La  Montagne.,  and  is  his 
dwelling-place  *,  the  road  to  which  from  that 
town,  is  a  large  lane  hedged  all  along,  on 
both  fides,  with  curious  rows  of  large  orange 
and  lemon-trees,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
mod  delightful  walks  that  can  be  imagin’d, 
for  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  profpecft,  and  the 
ravifliing  fragrant  odour  of  the  blofiToms  of 
both  fruits.  The  trees  are  all  the  year  full 
of  bloffoms  and  fruit,  whofe  pure  white  and 
the  lively  red,  together  with  the  largenefs 
of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  naturally  inter¬ 
mix’d  in  a  prodigious  quantity  among  the 
frefh  fhining  and  ever-green  leaves  of  the 
trees,  is  extremely  charming  to  behold,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  ;  befides, 
the  great  quantity  of  fmall  birds  that  fwarm 
there  :  and  more  particularly,  that  fo  won¬ 
derful  little  creature  call’d  there  Colihris,  or 
the  humming-bird,  fome  of  which  are  no 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  with  variety  of  fhi¬ 
ning  feathers,  (and  are  ufed  by  fome  for  pen¬ 
dants  and  other  ornaments,)  continually  fly¬ 
ing  about  and  perching  on  the  trees. 

The  oranges  there  are  of  that  valuable 
fort,  which  have  a  tafte  betwixt  the  China 
and  Sevll,  full  of  juice,  and  commonly  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  and  refrefliing.  Sometimes 
i^ot  only  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them,  but 
the  road  is  all  ftrew’d  with  fuch  as  fall  of 
themfelves  when  over-ripe ;  which  I  par^ 
ticularly  obferv’d,  having  frequent  occafion 
to  v/ait  on  the  marquifs  at  his  plantation  :  in 
going  thither,  my  horfe  trampled  many  of 
them  under  his  feet.  This  fort  of  orange  in 
France  is  call’d  Bigarrade. 

Being  ready  to  fail  for  Guadaloupe.,  I  went 
about  a  league  from  the  town,  where  the 
veflTel  lay  ready,  expedting  a  pafs  from  the 
count  de  Blenac  general  of  the  iflands,  to 
imbark  there  in  the  brigantine,  and  was  de¬ 
tain’d  there  all  that  day,  by  a  fort  of  driz- 
ling  rain,  attended  with  horrid  claps  of 
thunder,  and  great  lightning,  which  made 
us  very  apprehenfive  of  an  hurrican,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  common  feafon  for  them  ;  and 
occafion’d  the  fquadron  under  Mr.  de  Ga~ 
harret,  before  mention’d,  to  weigh  and  fail 
away  into  the  open  fea  with  great  precipi¬ 
tation  i  fome  of  the  meh-of-war,  and  our  Sun 
of  Africa  having  already  receiv’d  damage  in 
their  rigging  by  the  lightning;  The  laft 
mention’d  fhip  had  her  main  top-maft  all 
Blatter’d  by  it,  every  man  Bill  having  frefh 
in  his  memory  the  hurrican  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  which  made  fuch  great  havock  at 


Antegoa  ;  and  of  which  I  fhall  fay  more 
hereafter. 

The  next  day  the  intendant  confented  that 
the  brigantine  fliould  fail  forthwith,  tho’  the 
general’s  pafs  was  not  yet  come  down,  that 
being  a  hafty  expedition,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  company  ;  and  accordingly  about  noon, 
having  got  my  trunks  and  portmanteaus  a- 
board,  with  lomebafkets  of  the  fevcral  fruits 
of  the  ifland^  fent  itie  by  a  lady  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  from  her  plantation  ftanding  near 
this  beach,  1  fet  fail  for  the  point  Le  Pref 
cheur,  there  to  take  in  fome  provifions  and 
refrefliments. 

This  fliort  paffage  was  very  troublefome 
and  dangerous  at  the  feafon  of  hurricans,  in 
a  forty  boat,  ill  rnann’d,  worfe  rigg’d,  and 
deep  laden.  About  middle  way  between 
Martinico  and  Dominica,  the  weather  grew 
fo  boifterous,  and  the  wind  vary’d  fo  often, 
that  we  had  good  reafon  to  fear  a  hurrican  *, 
but  providence  protected  us.  Under  Domi¬ 
nica,  we  lay  two  whole  days  in  dead  calms, 
andexceffive  fcorching  weather,  without  any 
fhelter,  in  the  little  veflTel,  which  made  us  all 
fick  *,  and  made  me  very  uneafy  fearing  the 
Rainbow,  not  having  heard  of  me  by  the 
time  I  had  appointed,  would  have  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  France.  However,  the 
fourth  day  of  our  paflTage,  towards  night, 
we  arriv’d  fafeinthe  road  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
found  the  Rainbow  there,  having  alfo  had  a 
long  paffage  from  Martinico  and  the  day 
before,  loft  two  of  her  anchors  in  that  road, 
for  which  reafon  flie  could  not  fail ;  but  three 
days  after  my  arrival,  provided  other  anchors 
and  necelfaries  for  the  voyage. 

I  fpent  that  time  in  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  with  her  agents  there  and 
vifiting  my  friends  and  acquaintance  about 
the  ifland,  as  madam  du  Lion,  the  former 
gOvernour^  the  chevalier  Hinfelin's  widow, 
the  prefent  governour  ^  and  other  perfons  of 
note,  with  whom  I  had  much  difeourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  good  of  that  colony,  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company,  efpccially  in  relation 
to  the  trade  of  flaves  j  all  of  them  defiring 
I  fhould  move  the  board  at  Paris,  to  order 
that  ifland  for  the  future,  to  be  more  con- 
ftantly  fupply’d  with  them  from  Guinea  ;  and 
not  to  fend  thither  the  refufe  of  the  flaves  of 
Martinico,  as  had  been  pradlis’d  to  their  great 
prejudice,  by  the  company’s  agents  and  com¬ 
manders  i  but  that  their  fhips  fhould  alterna¬ 
tively  makediredVly  for  their  ifland  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  They  alfo  defired  I  fhould 
pray  the  board  to  employ  in  their  affairs 
there,  men  of  a  good  repute  and  vers’d  in 
trade,  with  many  other  particulars. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  about  eleven 

in  the  morning,  I  went  aboard  the  Rainbow, 
thinking  to  fail ;  but  it  blew  defperately  hard 
all  that  day,  fo  that  we  could  not  get  up  our 

anchors. 
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anchors.  The  next  rnorning,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  pretty  favourable,  we  got  under  fail,  and 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  for  Havre  de  Grace 
in  France^  pafTing  in  fight  of  Montferrat,  Re- 
donda,  Nevis,  St.  CbriJtopheFs,  and  Ante- 
goa,  and  arrived  there  fafe  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September  following  *,  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  having  occurr’d  in  all  our  paflage, 
befides  what  lam  now  to  relate,  as  being 
fomewhat  fingular  in  it  felf,  and  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  behold. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jz//}’,  fix  days  after 
our  departure  from  Giiadaloupe,  the  wind  at 
fouth-weft,  we  crofs’d  the  tropick  of  Cancer, 
by  our  eftimation,  fleering  north-eafl  by 
north.  The  twenty-ninth  we  were  becalm’d 
all  day,  and  fo  the  thirtieth  *,  by  obferva- 
tion  this  day,  twenty-five  degrees  twenty 
minutes  north  latitude  *,  we  took  a  fhark,  the 
weather  thick  and  rainy. 

On  the  thirty-firft  we  faw  a  fail  a-flern,  at 
break  of  day,  ftanding  fouth-eafl,  thick  wea¬ 
ther  and  excefiive  hot,  with  great  flaflies  of 
lightning ;  being  then  by  eftimation  about 
eighty-four  leagues  fouth  by  eaft  of  the  fmall 
iflands  of  Bermudas.  Towards  evening  the 
heat  abated  a  little  till  near  eleven  at  night, 
when  it  increas’d  almoft  intolerably,  and  was 
very  calm.  We  hal’d  up  our  fails  at  two  in 
the  morning,  being  apprehenfive  by  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  weather  of  fome  dreadful 
ftorm,  or  other  fatal  accident and  we  had 
fcarce  done  it,  before  on  a  fudden  all  the  he- 
mifphere  appear’d  in  a  flame,  with  frightful 
horrid  thunder  all  about  the  fhip,  attended 
with  a  violent  heavy  rain  like  a  flood,  and  a 
tempeftuous  wind,  which  made  us  hop6  that 
the  ftorm  would  foon  blow  over :  but  inftead 
DreaJful  of  it,  the  flafhes  of  lightning  and  claps  of 
thunder  increas’d  and  grew  fo  prodigious, 
that  the  two  elenients  of  air  and  water  feem’d 
to  be  converted  into  fire,  with  fuch  a  dead 
calm  and  fuffocating  fulphureous  flench,  that 
we  could  fcarce  breathe ;  which  gave  us  all 
caufe  to  apprehend  fome  difmal  event.  A- 
bout  three  in  the  morning  a  flafli  of  light¬ 
ning  fell  with  a  dreadful  noife  on  the  fore- 
caftle,  going  in  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  head,  without  doing  any 
other  harm,  befides  flightly  wounding  a 
little  black  boy,  who  lay  there  in  the  elbow^ 
and  fome  poultry,  which  cry’d  after  a  hideous 
manner  ;  and  ftruck  a  mighty  confternation 
among  us  all :  it  alfo  fplinter’d  a  timber  in 
the  fore-caftle.  About  half  an  hour  after , 
the  weather  not  only  continu’d,  but  the  vio¬ 
lence  feem’d  to  increafe  ;  and  then  a  fecond 
flafh  of  lightning  fell  upon  our  main-maft, 
with  fo  prodigious  a  noife,  that  the  moft  un¬ 
daunted  failors  were  feiz’d  with  horror,  and 
fome  utterly  ftupify’d  and  void  of  fenfe. 
When  this  happened,  I  was  juft  ftepping  out 
of  the  great  cabbin  into  the  fleer idge  i  and 


diftinflly  faw,  about  four  or  five  paces  fronl  Bap  > 
me,  as  it  were  a  ball  of  fire,  about  as  big 
as  a  man’s  fift  •,  which  burft  into  many 
fparks,  much  in  the  nature  of  fky-rockets, 
when  they  are  at  their  highefl  elevation, 
giving  fuch  a  monftrous  report,  that  t  know 
not  how  to  exprefs  it  ;  but  it  ftunn’d  me  as 
if  a  great  number  of  large  cannon  had  been 
exadlly  fir’d  the  fame  moment.  This  made 
me  fall  down  backwards  on  a  trunk  that 
flood  within  the  cabbin-door  *,  and  in  that 
pofture  1  continu’d  fome  minutes  quite  be- 
fide  my  felf ;  nor  were  thofe  who  flood  in 
the  fteeridge  lefs  frighted  and  amaz’d.  That 
which  redoubled  our  confternation,  was  the 
hideous  fhrieking  and  crying  we  heard  at  the 
fame  time  from  all  parts  of  the  fliip,  both 
above  and  under  deck,  as  well  from  the  men, 
as  feveral  forts  of  creatures  we  had  aboard  ; 
as  fheep,  hogs,  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  mon- 
keys,  goats,  dogs,  parrots,  and  geefe,  fome 
of  which  we  afterwards  found  dead,  their 
heads,  feet  or  tails  carry’d  away  ;  the  unpa- 
rallell’d  thunder  continuing  all  the  time,  and 
the  flafhes  of  lightning  inceflfantly  flying 
about  the  fliip,  as  being  the  only  body  that 
was  any  thing  rais’d  above  the  ocean  *,  and 
lightning  generally  reputed  to  attack  the 
highefl:  places.  The  waves,  tho*  in  motion, 
did  not  break  or  rife  very  high,  by  reafon  the 
air  had  been  fo  long  ftill  •,  and  the  fliip  hav¬ 
ing  no  fails  out,  or  wind  to  keep  her  fteddy 
roll’d  about  fo  violently,  that  the  men  could 
not  ftand  without  holding  by  fomething. 

Being  in  this  dreadful  condition,  on  a 
fudden  we  were  all  in  a  thick  fulphureous 
fmoak,  rifing  from  under  the  decks,  which 
made  us  all  conclude  the  fliip  had  taken 
fire,  or  that  the  lightning  had  pierc’d  thro’ 
to  the  very  bottom  •,  fo  that  v/e  had  no  other 
profpedt  than  being  immediately  devour’d 
by  the  flames,  or  fwallow’d  up  by  the  mer- 
cilefs  Tea  :  and  the  more,  for  that  not  only 
the  hold  was  flow’d  quite  full  of  fugar-cafks 
and  barrels  of  indigo,  but  even  between 
decks,  there  was  little  ftirring  for  bales  of 
cotton  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to  come 
at  any  leak  to  flop  it.  In  this  perplexity 
a  man  was  order’d  to  try  the  pumps,  to  fee 
what  water  the  fliip  made  ;  and  others  to 
fearch  all  parts  for  fire.  The  few  minutes 
they  were  about  it,  feem’d  an  age  to  us  all, 
our  fate  depending  on  their  report  *,  but  it 
pleas’d  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  that 
they  found  no  tokens  of  fire  below,  nor  any 
increafe  of  water  by  the  pumps  :  which  re¬ 
port  much  cheer’d  our  drooping  Ipirits, 
and  made  us  conclude,  it  might  be  a  true 
opinion,  that  lightning  never  penetrates  into 
liquid  bodies  ;  and  that  the  ftinking  fmoak 
which  encompafs’d  us,  was  produc’d  by  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  air,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  preflTure  occafion’d  by  thunder  and 
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Barbot.  lightning,  efpecially  between  the  tropicks, 
and  near  them  ;  the  caufes  and  effefts  of 
which,  are  beyond  our  comprehennon. 

This  made  us  change  our  tniferere  mei  Deus 
into  laudate  Dominum  omnes  gentes^  for  fo 
great  a  deliverance  in  fuch  difmal  circum- 
llances ;  and  put  us  in  mind  of  the  words  of 
the  pfalmift,  Pfalm  xxix.  3.  and  Jxxvii. 
18,  ip.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
waters  ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth  ;  the 
Lord  is  upon  many  waters.  And  again.  The 
voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven  ;  the 
lightning  lighted  the  world,  the  earth  trembled 
and  Jhook.  Thy  way  is  in  the  fea,  and  thy 
paths  in  the  great  waters  ;  and  thy  footjleps 
are  not  known,  Thefe  lofty  expreffions  of 
the  pfalmift,  in  fome  meafure  fpeak  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  tempeft,  which  no  tongue  or 
pen  can  defcribe,  as  it  appear’d  to  us,  for 
home  hours,  without  intermiflion.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  during  that  fpace  of  time  the 
lightning  feem’d  to  run  in  that  ferpentine  fi¬ 
gure,  as  poets  and  painters  reprefent  foveas 
thunderbolts  5  and  fo  entirely  fill’d  the  he- 
milphere,  that  we  could  not  but  conclude 
the  time  of  the  general  conflagration,  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  fcripture,was  then  come.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  horizon  appear’d  more  light 
than  it  does  in  the  brighteft  fun-fhineday  at 
noon,  and  immediately  we  were  left  amidft 
the  obfcurity  of  the  darkeft  night  j  light  and 
darknefs  often  fucceeding  one  another,  as  if 
they  had  ftruggled  which  fliould  prevail  up¬ 
on  the  ocean,  which  very  much  afleded  our 
eyes,  occafioning  much  weaknefs  in  them. 

After  a  confiderable  time  fpentin  return¬ 
ing  thanks  to  our  great  deliverer,  the  day 
appear’d,  its  light  by  degrees  difpelling  the 
noife  of  the  thunder  and  the  flafties  of  light¬ 
ning  ^  when  follow’d  fuch  a  heavy  Ihower 
of  large  and  warm  rain,  as  quite  laid  that  o- 
ther  ftorm,  with  this  farther  advantage, 
that  it  much  refrelh’d  us,  cooling  the  dofe 
luffocating  air,  which  was  compleated  by 
a  gentle  wind  rifing  gently  with  the  rain, 
and  carrying  off  that  infupportable  fulphu- 
reous  ftench,  which  had  before  almoft  fuffo- 
cated  us. 

Strange  ef-  As  the  day-light  increas’d,  fo  that  we 
fte  things  about  us,  it  was  very  fur- 
prizing  to  behold  the  fhattcr’d  condition  of 
our  mafts,^  fails  and  rigging  ;  and  our  decks 
ftrew’d  with  the  fplinters  of  our  mafts  and 
yards :  but  efpecially  the  main  maft,  on 
which  the  fecond  flafli  of  lightning,  before 
fpoken  of,  had  fallen,  and  pafs’d  almoft 
from  one  end  to  the  other  :  for  it  lighted 
on  the  iron  fpindle  of  the  fane,  which  it  cut 
alunder,  as  if  it  had  been  '  done  by  hand  ; 
and  we  found  it  flicking  deep  in  the  planks 
of  the  deck  on  an  end,  and  ftill  burning  hot 
to  the  feeling,  tho’  it  was  five  hours  fince  it 
had^  been  done.  Moft  of  the  fails  not  being 
furl  d,  but  only  drawn  up  in  the  brails,  were 


either  torn  or  fcorch’d  and  burnt  ;  and 
moft  of  the  rigging  was  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition.  The  lightning  having  cut  the  fpin¬ 
dle,  as  has  been  faid,  lunk  through  the  top¬ 
gallant  and  top-maft,  fhivering  them  as  if 
they  had  been  hew’d  in  fplinters  with  tools  5 
then  fliattering  all  the  tops  and  the  main- 
yard,  and  finking  down  through  the  whole 
body  ofthemain-maft,  till  it  came  between 
decks,  where  it  burft  a  barrel  of  indigo  that 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  maft,  fcatterTng  all 
the  indigo  fir  about,  tho’  the  place  was  full 
of  bags  of  cotton  ;  whence  rifing  again  thro’ 
the  fcuttle  in  the  fteeridge,  it  broke  out  near 
the  great  cabbin-door,  and  burft  with  that 
dreadful  noife,  and  in  the  manner  before 
mention’d. 

Another  furprifing  effea  of  this  ftorm, 

Was,  chat  It  dilabied  all  the  compafles  which com- 
were  m  ufe,  fome  of  them  deviating 
and  others  twenty-three  degrees;  only  the 
azimuth  compafs  being  then  difmounted 
and  hid  in  its  box  under  a  bed,  receiv’d  no 
hurt :  which  was  well  for  us,  we  havincr  no 
load-ftone  aboard  the  fhip,  to  touch  the  o- 
thers  again  and  render  them  ufeful ;  and 

being  fore  d  to  make  ufe  of  that  one  all  the 
fell  of  our  voyage. 

Aaout  feven  in  the  morning  the  wind 
ceafed,  and  a  fmall  rain  follow’d  it  ;  and  in 
a  fhort  time  the  weather  grew  difmal  dark, 
and  the  fea  rifing  more  and  more,  the  thun¬ 
der  was  renew’d,  attended  with  great  flafhes, 
and  the  wind  fhifting  fuddenly  from  fouth- 
eaft  to  weft,  and  weft  north-weft,  and  thence 
again  to  fouth-eaft,  gave  juft  caufe  to  ap¬ 
prehend  we  were  to  exped  a  hurrican;  which 
put  us  all  into^  a  great  confternation  and 
dread,  confidering  the  difmal  condition  our 
fliip  was  in.  Having  refign’d  our  felves  to 
the  will  of  providence,  and  fervently  begc^’d 
its  afliftance  in  the  worft  of  extremities,  we 
fet  all  hands  to  work  to  put  the  vefleHnto 
the  beftpofture  to  refill  the  ftorm  if  itlhould 
t'Ome ;  to  this  efled  our  top-malls  were 
llruck,  and  the  yards  brought  down  to  the 
gunnels  of  the  fliip. 

In  that  condition  we  waited  four  hours 
with  great  anxiety,  what  the  event  would 
be ,  after  which,  by  degrees,  we  began  to 
conceive  hopes  of  good  weather  again,  by 
the  fight  of  a  little  bright  cloud  rifing  at 
fouth-eaft,  which  brought  on  a  gentle  wind, 
abated  the  furges  of  the  ocean  already  very 

high  up,  and  at  length  cleared  the  air  into 
a  calm. 

This  lafted  not  long  ;  for  juft  after  dinner 
the  wind  began  a*new  to  blow  fre/h  at  north- 
weft  ;  and  as  it  ftill  increas’d,  Ihifted  on  a 
fudden  to  the  north,  and  then  again  to  the 
north-eaft,  bringing  on  another  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  with  a  heavy  rain, 
for  two  hours,  which  feem’d  two  years  to 
every  man  aboard,  looking  upon  it  as  a  cer* 
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An  Account 

tain  forerunner  of  a  hurrican.  However, 
it  pleafed  God  to  avert  it  at  lafl:  *,  for  then 
the  wind  fliifted  to  the  eaft,  the  ocean  grew 
more  ftiil,  the  weather  clear’d  up,  the 
thunder  ceafed,  and  the  flalhes  vanifli’d  a- 
way  ;  till  the  air  became  ferene  and  fettled. 
Prayers  being  ended,  our  people  grew 
hearty,  and  fell  to  repair  the  damage  in  our 
mails,  fails  and  rigging,  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done  in  our  circumllances ;  but  it  was 
fo  very  great,  that  it  could  not  be  perform’d 
in  a  Ihort  time :  our  main  mall,  particular¬ 
ly,  was  fo  lhatter’d,  that  it  could  not  be 
made  ferviceable,  without  filhing  it  i  for 
which,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  provided 
with  fome  fpare  pieces  of  timber.  Whilll 
that  was  doing,  we  held  on  our  courfe  with 
our  two  forefails,  to  north- north-eall  and 
north-eall  by  north,  about  a  league  an 
hour,  our  pumps  giving  little  or  no  water. 
The  following  night  was  fair  and  cool. 

The  next  day,  the  carpenter  had  repair¬ 
ed  the  main  mall,  fo  that  towards  night  the 
main  yard  was  hoilled  up,  in  calm  weather. 
At  night  we  had  a  brilk  gale.  That  day* 
our  obfervation  was  twenty-feven  degrees 
three  minutes  north,  and  three  hundred  fix- 
teen  degrees  forty  minutes  longitude  call, 
lleering  north-eall  by  north,  the  wind  at 
eall-fouth-eall  and  eall  by  fouth. 

The  next  morning  we  fpy’d  two  fail  to 
windward.  Handing  north-eall  by  north, 
but  our  main^top  mall  and  fail  not  being 
up,  we  could  not  chafe  them.  The  obfer¬ 
vation  was,  at  noon,  twenty-eight  degrees 
twenty  minutes  north  ;  at  night  hazy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  fome  Ihort  gulls  of  wind^  very  in- 
confiderable :  the  variation  feven  degrees 
and  a  half  eaft. 

The  next  day  we  were  becalm’d  in  rainy 
weather  j  the  two  fail  we  had  fpy’d  the  day 
before.  Hood  then  to  leeward,  and  put  out 
Englijh  colours :  obfervation  twenty-nine 
degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  courfe  north- 
eall  by  north,  the  wind  eall-fouth-eall. 

The  next  day  little  wind,  but  great  fwel- 
ling  waves.  The  two  following  days  calm, 
obfervation  thirty-two  degrees  five  minutes, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  twelve 
minutes  longitude  of  Ferro  •,  we  caught  four 
dorados,  and  the  day  after  two  more.  And 
thus  being  deliver’d  from  any  more  appre- 
henfion  of  a  hurrican,  we  held  on  our 
courfe  for  Havre  de  Grace  i  where  we  ar¬ 
riv’d,  as  has  been  faid,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Septemher  following.  I  llaid  there  fome  days, 
and  was  prefent  at  the  publick  rejoicings 
for  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  the 
dauphin  of  France'‘%  eldell  fon.  Among  o- 
ther  illuminations  made  there  on  that  night, 
that  which  the  men  of  war  that  were  in  the 
bafon  made,  was  very  fine,  each  Ihip  that 
was  rigg’d,  being  every  where  from  top- 
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gallant  Ihrouds  to  the  deck,  the  llays^  bra-  Barbot.' 
ces,  ^c.  full  of  lights  in  lanthorns.  Thence 
I  went  by  land  to  Dieppe^t  afterwards 
to  Rouen,  to  vifit  my  friends;  and  from 
Rouen  to  Paris,  where  I  gave,  in  my  two 
months  flay  there,  a  full  account  to  the  di- 
reflors  of  the  African  company,  of  their 
affairs  in  Guinea  and  in  America,  and  my 
advice  what  was  moft  advantageous  for  the 
good  of  the  company. 

The  late  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  who 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  honour’d 
me  with  his  acquaintance,  was  pleafed  to 
read  my  French  manufcripts,  relating  to 
Guinea,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the 
above-mention’d  tempefl  of  fire  and  brim- 
ftone.  He  told  me,  he  had  receiv’d  much 
the  fame  account  of  a  florm,  in  which  an 
Fnglijh  fhip  had  been  about  a  year  before, 
not  far  from  Bermudas,  which  was  inferred  at 
length  in  the  London  gazette,  only  differ¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  about  the  compaffes  ; 
for  whereas  ours  were  made  to  fwerve,  fome 
feven,  others  twenty-three  degrees,  theirs 
deviated  much  more ;  which  he  concluded 
was  the  effedl  of  the  thunder  feparating  the 
adamant  from  it. 


0/ Hurricans. 

'T^HERE  are  three  forts  of  hurricans  irt 
the  JVeJi-Indies,  viz.  norths,  fouths,  and 
hurricans. 

The  norths  and  fouths  are  more  peculiar 
at  the  bay  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Florida,  Hif~ 
paniola  and  Jamaica,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  America,  at  feveral  times  of  the  year, 
according  to  their  latitude  and  longitude  ; 
and  differ  only  from  the  hurricans,  which 
particularly  affed  the  Carihbee  iflands,  in  be¬ 
ing  more  conflant  to  one  point  of  the  com- 
pafs,  or  coming  fooner  in  the  year  ;  but  do 
the  fame  mifchief,  fome  of  them  lafting  thirty 
hours  or  longer,  as  the  hurricans  in  the  Ca~ 
ribhee  iflands.  Thefe  norths  and  fouths  give 
fome  figns  of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the 
hurricans ;  and  by  what  enquiry  I  have  * 
made,  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  that 
point. 

The  hurricans  which  chiefly  rage  among 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  are  generally  preceded 
by  unufual  gentle  winds,  and  very  fair  wea¬ 
ther  ;  or  by  a  great  glut  of  rain,  or  elfe  by 
both  rains  and  calms  together :  or  again, 
by  a  violent  rain  for  two  days,  and  then  fair 
again  for  two  or  three  days  more. 

The  clouds  that  precede  a  hurrican  fly 
high,  prefling  forwards,  and  fo  linked  one 
within  another,  that  they  all  move  together. 
The  fkirts  of  them  are  of  feveral  hideous 
colours,  and  the  very  edges  of  a  pale  fine 
colour  next  that  dull  yellow  ;and  nearer  the 
body  of  the  cloud,  of  a  copper  colour.  The 
body  it  felf,  which'is  very  thick,  appears  ex- 
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BARPoT.traoi-dinary  black  jand  all  together  it  looks 
li/^Wvery  terrible.  However,  it  mufl:  not  be 
taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  this  tempeft 
does  always  give  warning  of  its  coming  ex- 
adly  alike  ;  fof  there  may  be  fome  Sffe- 
rence  in  rhofe  figns,  tho*  all  of  them  are  plain 
enough,  if  well  obferved.  Befides,  fome- 
times  they  are  double,  fometimes  only  fin- 
gle  figns ;  and  fometimes  the  figns  may  be 
morevifible  and  plain  than  at  other  times, 
through  fome  accidental  caufe,  as  of  fome 
high  land  or  mountain  interpos’d  between 
the  obferver  and  the  horizon  ;  particularly 
if  it  lies  north-eaft  from  him,  the  quarter 
where  hurricans  commonly  rife. 

By  thefe  figns  the  inhabitants  are  moftly 
certain  of  a  hurrican  ;  and  difpofe  them- 
felves  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid  the  ter- 
*  rible  effedts  of  its  fury,  and  warn  the  com¬ 
manders  of  fhips  to  provide  for  it  j  fome  re¬ 
tiring  into  proper  harbours,  as  in  the  French 
iflands  Cul de  Sac  R.o'^al^  and  Saintes  near  Gua- 
daloupe^  or  endeavour  to  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  to  the  open  fea,  far  from  land. 
In  the  iflands,  Mojkito  Cove  in  St. 

'John  s  harbour  in  ^;>?/^^0(3:,ferves  them  for  a  re¬ 
treat  on  fuch  occafions.  For  want  of  fuch 
harbours,  they  moor  their  fhips  as  fecure  as 
they  can  with  all  their  cables  and  anchors, 
befides  fome  cables  they  make  fall  afhore  to 
great  trees  ;  all  their  mafts  and  yards  down, 
their  crews  often  retiring  afhore  for  fhelter! 
The  planters,  as  is  practis’d  in  the  French 
colonies,  repair  with  their  families  and  beft 
moveables  to  their  hurrican  huts,  each  fub- 
flantial  planter  having  fuch  a  one  near  his 
plantation  ;  being  built  low,  on  large  flumps 
of  trees  deeply  fix’d  in  the  ground,  and  com¬ 
monly  not  above  feven  foot  high,  offlrong 
polls  fallen  d  to  each  other  by  crofs-pleces 
of  timber,  with  ropes  call  over  the  roof 
to  fecure  it  from  flying  away. 

The  hurricans  commonly  begin  with  a 
very  fieice  north-eaft  *,  and  veering  about  to 
the  north  and  north  north-weft,  fettle  there 
a-while,  bringing  with  them  very  heavy 
gluts  of  rain  for  five  or  fix  hours  ;  and  then 
will  often  abate  much,  and  fall  flat  calm, 
ceafe.  The  fea  enraged  by 
thofe  fierce  winds,  looks  in  the  night  all  of 
a  fire  ;  and  ebbs  prodigioufly :  and  on  the 
contrary,  at  other  times  fhips  that  lay  a- 
ground  before  the  ftorm,  are  by  it  call  a 
great  way  up  the  land,  fome  from  one  fide 
of  a  harbour  to  the  other  ;  the  fhores  ftrew’d 
with  fift  of  feveral  forts,  great  and  fmall  ; 
even  arks,  porpoifes,  and  abundance  of 
fowls  are  alfo  deftroy’d  by  it.  The  houfes 
are  blown  down,  fome  of  them  torn  from 
leir  very  foundations,  and  carried  away 
through  the  a, r,  as  ir  once  happen’d  at  Gul 
Mcupe;  and  even  men  blown  up  into  the  air. 
The  trees  arc  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  their 
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heads  and  branches  fliatter’d,  and  look  as  if 
the  flarnes  had  fcorch’d  their  leaves  ;  and 
fometimes  no  leaves  are  left  on  them,  nor 
any  green  on  the  ground,  but  all  looks  like 
winter:  the  low-lands  overflow’d,  fhips  caft 
afhore  lying  on  their  fides,  and  the  mails 
flicking  m  the  find  ;  others  drove  from 
their  anchors,  beating  in  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
orcrufhing  and  battering  one  another;  and 
others  carry’d  out  to  fea,  fome  never  heard 
of  again ;  and  fome  having  much  ado  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  furious  tem- 
pefl,  the  fea  being  in  a  violent  motion  as 
well  as  the  air.  Abundance  of  perfons  are 
drowned  or  kill’d  by  fundry  accidents  oc- 
cafion’d  by  the  ftorm,  and  a  multitude  of 
goods  of  all  forts  Ipoil’d,  wafh’d  away,  or 
damag  d  :  fo  that  it  is  a  difmal  fpedlacle  to 
behold  the  ifland,  that  has  been  expos’d  to 
the  fury  of  fome  hurricans,  and  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
were  before  well  to  pafs,  being  in  one  night 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  Antegoa 
had  that  misfortune  in  1 68 1,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved.  The  hurrican  which  happen’d  at  that 
time,  wrought  fuch  terrible efledls  there,  that 
th^ofewho  ufed  the  trade,  coming  thither  foon 
after,  could  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  the  fame 
ifland :  and  the  fame  has  happened  at  Mar- 
tinico,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Montferrat^ 

Sl  Chrijlopher^s,  and  other  neighbourino- 
iilands,  as  alfo  to  Barhardoes,  all  of  them 
being  fubjed  to  thefe  tempefls  in  their  turn, 
fome  one  year,  and  fome  another:  and  fome 
of  them  have  felt  two  or  three  hurricans, 
in  the  months  of  July,  Augujl,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  ufual  time  of  their  coming. 

This  fort  of  tempeft  was  very  fatal  to  the 
fquadron,  under  the  lord  F/illoughhy, 
confining  of  thirteen  fhips,  a  ketch,  and 
three  barks,  which  fail’d  from  Barbadoes, 
with  two  thoufand  land- men,  befides  the 
fhip  s  crev/s,  \n  Augujt  1666,  with  a  defign 
to  conquer  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrijlopher  ; 
and  by  the  way,  they  attempted  to  take 
forne  large  rich  French  fhips  of  the  company, 
which  were  retir’d  into  the  harbour  of  the 
ifles  of  Les  Saintes,  near  Guadaloupe.  The 
EngUJJj  fleet  had,  to  that  effed,  ^ot  to 
the  windward  of  thofe  iflands,  by  means  of 
a  gentle  north-weft  wind,  then  blowing  ; 
and  being  betwix;  the  faid  iflands,  Mariga- 
lante  and  JDominica,  having  Guadaloupe  a-head 
of  them,  the  wind  role  by  degrees,  with 
all  the  figns  of  an  approaching  hurrican  ; 
which,  about  feven  in  the  evening,  began 
fo  fiercely,  that  the  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  cnplirti 
all  the  fhips  loft,  except  a  fly-boat,  and  two  Jhifs  loji. 
other  fmaller  veffels,  which  efcaped  with  only 
the  lofs  of  their  mafts. 

The  Englijh  fhips  the  admiral  had  detached 
before  the  hurrican  came,  for  the  ifles  of 
Saintes,  to  carry  away  thence  the  French 

company’s 
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tlompany’s  fhips,  before  mention’d,  were 
there  drove  afhore.  The  officers,  foldiers 
and  mariners,  being  about  fix  hundred  men, 
got  to  land,  with  part  of  their  ammunition 
and  cannon,  to  fortify  themfelves  there,  in 
a  forry  fmall  redoubt  they  found,  againft 
any  attacks  from  the  French^  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceffity,  till  they  could  find  means  to  get 
away  by  fea,  to  fome  of  the  iflands  of  their 
nation. 

But  the  fieur  du  Lion^  governour  of  Gua- 
daloupe^  being  inform’d  of  it,  tho*  all  the 
barks  and  boats  of  his  governrrient  had  been 
deftroy’d  by  the  fame  hurrican,  caufed  his 
men  to  be  carried  over  by  fmall  parcels,  to 
the  Saintes^  in  feven  canoes  only  ;  who 
being  joined  by  fome  feamen  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  iflands,  that  were  intrenched 
in  fo  advantageous  a  poll,  that  the  fliip- 
wreck’d  Englijhy  tho’  much  fuperior  in 
number,  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue  them : 
men  that  gentleman  having,  as  has  been  faid, 
iaken  by  join’d  thofe  men,  paffing  that  traft  of  three 
f^eFrench.  i-yyo  four  pounders  car¬ 

ried  in  his  canoes,  and  afterwards  received 
a  frnall  detachment  from  Mangaldnte  *,  with 
the  four  hundred  men  he  had  in  all,  attack’d 
the  Englijh  in  their  entrenchments,  feveral 
times,  and  at  laft  forc’d  them  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  to  the  number 
of  near  five  hundred  foldiers,  and  twelve 
officers,  after  thirty-five  had  been  kill’d, 
and  eighty  wounded.  Thus  the  whole 
fquadron  was  loft,  with  above  four  thoufand 
men,  and  the  lord  W'illoughby*s  defign  on 
8t.  CbriJiopheFs  fruft rated. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an 
hurrican  at  Guadaloupe that  ifland  being, 
of  all  the  other  French  colonies  there,  the 
moft  fubjeft  to  them  ;  infomuch,  that  about 
the  year  1656,  it  fuffer’d  by  three  in  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  months. 

Hurrican  ‘‘  That  hurrican  I  am  to  defcribe,  began 
at  Guada-  n  with  a  rumbling  and  crackinginthe  woods, 

^5  if  at  a  diftance  were  rolling  of 
“  ftones,  for  three  hours  together  ;  after 
“  which,  the  whirlwinds  blew  fo  fiercely, 
“  about  fix  in  the  evening,  as  is  not  poffible 
“  to  exprefs ;  for  it  was  as  if  the  whole 
“  ifland  would  have  been  fwallow’d  up. 
“  Many  trees  in  the  woods  were  torn  up  by 
“  the  roots, or  broken  fliort  off, and  the  houfes 
“  overthrown,  none  efcaping  but  fuch  as 
“  were  built  with  ftone  ;  which,  notwith- 
“  ftanding  their  ftrong  walls,  were  very 
“  much  lhaken. 

“  After  thefe  fierce  whirlwinds,  which 
“  lafted  very  long,  the  fky  feem’d  to  open, 
“  chang’d  its  colour,  and  appear’d  inflamed 
“  like  red-hot  iron;  a  continual  noifeofthun- 
“  der  was  heard,  attended  with  fuch  frequent 
“  flaftiesof  lightning,  that  all  people  were 
“  forc’d  to  keep  their  eyes  fhut,  and  to  lie 
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“  down  flat  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  Barbot; 
“  no  perfon  whatever  being  able  to  endure 
“  the  light. 

“  About  ten  at  night  the  wind  fliiftedon 
“  a  fudden,  and  taking  a  round  towards  the 
“  Bajfeterre  of  Guadaloupe^  forc’d  afliore 
“  all  the  Ihips  that  were  in  that  road  •,  they 
“  not  having  had  time  to  make  away  to  fea, 

“  becaufe  the  wind  veer’d  fo  fuddenly,  and 
“  were  all  ftaved  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 

“  and  moft  of  the  men  drown’d. 

“  At  four  in  the  morning,  the  great  hur- 
“  rican  commenced,  which  in  five  or  fix 
“  hours  time  made  fuch  terrible  havock, 

“  that  to  exprefs  the  violence  of  it,  I  need 
“  only  fay,  it  threw  down  all  the  trees  that 
“  had  efcaped  before,  except  fome  large 
“  Acomas  and  Courbarils,  which  remain’d 
“  ftanding  without  branches,  like  mafts  of 
“  fhips ;  and  moft  of  the  birds,  chickens, 

“  and  turkeys  were  kill’d  ;  as  were  the 

rabbits,  dogs  and  pigs ;  and  the  Mandioca 
“  roots  thrown  up  in  all  the  plantations, 

“  which  occafioned  a  great  dearth  in  the 
“  ifland. 

“  After  the  hurrican, there  remained  a  fort 
“  of  infedfion  in  the  air,  which  bred  fuch 
“  a  quantity  of  caterpillars,  that  all  the 
“  earth  was  cover’d  with  them  *,  and  they 
“  were  fo  prodigious  large  and  long,  that 
“  the  like  has  not  been  ever  feen  in  Europe : 

“  they  brouz’d  all  the  plantations  in  fo 
“  fhort  a  time,  and  in  fo  deplorable  a  man- 
“  ner,  that  one  would  have  thought  they 
“  had  been  all  burnt.” 

After  this  difmal  account  of  the  nature 
and  efiedls  of  hurricans,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  live  in 
thofe  parts,  where  men’s  lives  and  eftates 
are  in  continual  danger  ;  but  want,  or  cove- 
toufnefs  put  men  upon  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  extremities.  For  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  difafters  and  hazards,  and  the  de- 
vaftations  that  have  been  there  fucceffively, 
on  occafion  of  wars  between  the  Englijhy 
French  and  Dutch,  fome  of  thofe  iflands,  as 
well  French  as  Englifh,  are  very  well  peopled, 
and  wealthy,  as  I  fhall  fhow  in  the  general 
defcription  I  defign  to  give  of  them,  after 
I  have  mentioned  what  failors  commonly  do 
in  America,  upon  the  approach  of  a  hurrican, 
or  of  a  north  or  a  fouth  tempeft,  to  fave 
their  fhips  and  lives. 

The  Englijh  commonly  bring  to,  under 
a  main-fail  and  mizen,  and  if  the  wind  grows 
too  fierce,  they  bring  the  fliip  under  a  mizen 
only  :  and  if  they  cannot  maintain  that,  then 
they  ballaft  their  mizen  ;  which  is  taking 
up  the  great  part  of  the  fail,  and  leaving 
only  the  point  out,  to  keep  the  fhip’s  head 
fteady.  If,  after  all  this,  the  winds  and  feas 
are  too  high  for  them,  then  they  put  before 
it  >  but  not  before  they  have  try’d  their  ut¬ 
moft, 
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Bar-bot.  moft,  efpecially  if  they  are  near  fhore.  that  is,  till  they  are  run  afho re.  Tho’  the 
v«^V^The  French  2l\\^  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  before-named  other  European  nations  don*t 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  lie  under  a  fore-fail  and  ufe  this  method,  yet  they  find  means  to 
mizen  ;  but  this  muft  be  an  extraordinary  bring  about  their  fiiips,  as  well  as  the  Spa- 
ftrain  to  a  fhip,  efpecially  if  fhe  is  long,  niards:  for  if  after  the  mizen  is  hall*d  up. 
However,  it  muft  be  own^d,  there  is  this  the  fliip  will  not  wear,  they  do  it  with  fome 
conveniency  in  it,  when  they  are  minded  to  head-fail,  which  fometimes  puts  them  to 
put  away  before  it,  it  is  but  hailing  up  the  their  ftiifts  ;  and  among  others,  this  has 
mizen,  and  then  the  fore-fail  veers  theftiip  prov’d  very  effeftual  in  extremities,  i,e.  to 
prefently ;  which  muft  be  the  reafon  why  they  lend  fome  men  a  little  way  up  the  fore- 
doit.  For  when  the  wind  comes  on  fo  fierce,  fhrouds,  about  half-maft  high,  and  there  to 
that  they  can  no  longer  keep  on  a  wind,  fpread  abroad  the  flaps  of  their  coats, 
they  put  right  afore  it,  and  fo  continue  till  which  will  make  the  fhip  wear  in  three  or 
the  ftorm  ceafes,  or  the  land  takes  them  up;  four  minutes^ 
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GEN  ERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

And  an  ACCOUNT  of  the 

Firft  Difcovefy  o(  A  M  E  R  I  C  A, 

By  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS, 

From  the  Hiftory  of  the  Wejl  Indies,  Written  in 
Spanijh  by  Antony  de  Herrera,  Hiftorio- 
grapher  to  the  King  of  Spain. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Motives  the  Ancients  had  to  believe  there  was  another  World* 
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TH  E  generality  of  mankind  was 
fo  far  from  imagining  there  could 
be  any  fuch  country  as  the  Weji- 
Jndies,  that  the  very  notion  of 
it  was  looked  upon  as  extravagant ;  it  be¬ 
ing  univerfally  believed,  that  there  was  no 
land  beyond  the  Canary  iflands,  but  that 
all  to  the  weftward  of  them  was  an  immenfe 
ocean ;  and  yet  fome  of  the  ancients  gave 
hints  that  there  were  fuch  lands.  Seneca 
in  the  clofeof  the  fecond  a6t  of  his  tragedy 
of  Medea j  tells  us,  The  time  will  come 
when  the  ocean  fhall  become  navigable, 
a  vaft  land  be  difcovered,  and  a  new 
world  be  found.  St.  Gregory  on  the  epiftle 
of  St.  Clement.,  fays.  There  is  another 
world ,  and  even  worlds  beyond  the 
ocean.  Others  inform  us,  that  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  merchant  Ihip,  accidentally  in  the 
ocean ,  difcovered  an  illand  incredibly 
fruitful,  full  of  navigable  rivers,  many 
days  fail  remote  from  the  continent  ;  not 
inhabited  by  men,  but  wild  beafts,  and 
therefore  would  have  fettled  there;  but 
that  having  given  the  fenate  at  Carthage  an 
account  of  it,  none  was  permitted  to  fail 
thither,  and  the  more  abfblutely  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  thofe  who  had  been  there  were 
put  to  death.  But  this  makes  not  for  our 
purpofe ,  becaufe  there  is  no  authentick 
proof  of  this  voyage,  and  whoever  fpeaks 
of  it  does  not  lay  it  down  cofmographi- 
cally,  fo  as  the  admiral  Chrijiopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  who  firft  difcovered  the  Wefi  Indies, 
might  gain  any  light  by  it ;  nor  were  there 
any  wild  beafts,  either  in  the  windward  or 
leeward  iflands  by  him  difcovered  ;  and 
therefore,  thofe  who  would  rob  him  of 
part  of  the  honour,  alledge  Plato  in  Ti~ 


mceo,  who  fays,  There  was  no  failing  that  Hhrrera 
ocean,  becaufe  the  entrance  to  it  was  fhut 
up  at  Hercules^ s  pillars,  or  the  ftreights  of 
Gibraltar ;  but  that  in  the  faid  ocean  there 
had  been  an  ifland  bigger  than  all  Europe, 

Afia,  arid  Africk,  and  from  it  a  paffage  to 
other  iflands,  for  fuch  as  went  to  them ; 
and  from  thofe  iflands  they  might  go  to 
all  the  continent  oppofite  to  them,  near 
the  true  ocean.  Thefe  men  explicating 
the  faid  words  after  their  manner,  with 
more  wit  than  truth,  will  have  it  that  the 
paflage  fhut  up  is  the  ftreight  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  the  gulph  the  great  ocean ;  and 
that  the  great  ifland  by  which  they  paflTed 
to  the  others  was  called  Atlantis,  the  others 
being  the  leeward  and  windward  iflands ; 
the  continent,  Peru,  and  the  true  ocean, 
the  South  Sea,  fo  called  for  its  vaft  extent. 

But  it  is  certain  that  no  man  had  any  po- 
fitive  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  what  there 
now  feems  to  have  been,  is  only  made  up 
of  giieffes  and  notions  fince  the  difcovery ; 
for  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
ocean,  the  ancients  concluded  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  failing  acrofs  it.  However, 
they  labour  to  confirrn  their  opinion,  by 
alledging,  that  there  was  formerly  much 
known  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  they 
pretend  to  prove,  by  faying,  that  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian  coafted  about  Africk,  from 
the  ftreight  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  Eudoxius  from  that  fea  to  the  ftreight ; 
and  that  they  palTed  through  the  torrid 
zone,  cutting  the  equinoxial.  Beftdes 
that,  Ovid  and  Pliny  mention  the  ifland 
Prapobana,  now  called  Zumatra,  which  is 
under  the  line. 


All 


Obfervations  and  Discoveries  of 


Herrera  All  thisk’ii  ilo^  thfe  p^rpafe,  for  ^e-r  _  rrtomeflt  9fi.  Thg  moft 

neca*s  words  did  not  anfwer,  the  difco very  folid  hiftorians  affirm,  that  OpBir  is  in  the 
he  propofed  being  to  the  northward,  Eajt  Indies becaufe  Solomon's  fleet  muff: 
whereas  ours  is  to  the  wefl:W:ird ;  ^nd-th4  ^-ofl  neceflity  hia/te  run  quite  acrofs  it,  paf- 
coafting  of  Africk  differs  very  much  from  fed  by  China,  and  through  the  immenfe 
traverflng  the  vaft  ocean,  as  the  adn>iral  4^cean  to  come  to  the  whJcli. 

Columbus  $\d,  and  the  tliat  after-  c^Mnollbe  ;  Mehirtg  being  more  certain-* 

wards  follow’d  him.  If  any  notice  is  to  than  that  they  went  down  the  ana 

be  taken  of  ancient  hints,  that  alone  is  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
worth  obfervprtg  ,1,  whicl^  ^•^e  |jnd*^:in  ’fli^e^.^artdf  Aow  rn  ufeyWiChout  Which 

twenty  eighth  chapter  of  Job,  where  (jod  they  coula  nof  launch  out  To  far  irrto'  the 
feems  to  have  kept  this  new  world  concealed  main;  nor  could  thofe  parts  be  fo  well 
from  men,  trff  ih  bis  infcruirablejudgmehcS  kn-^wn  by  land-j-  B'efides  tha^  from  Qpl£f 
-  it  was  decreed  to  beftbw  it  on  the  Spam-  they  carried  king  Soto7non  peacocks,  and 
ardS:  Nbf  is  any  aLCCjount  Ao;  b^'rnade  df  ^  ivory  ,'''vyhi’0h .  were  nievdr  feerr  tbrotighout 
what  others  fay,  ahedging,  that  the  fcrip- •  ,  the  Weji  Indies.  It  is-  therefore  believed, 
tureby  Ophir  mt^r\s  Peru,  believljng  it^Was  -  that  the?  '^?Ln^  Trapoband  Wla®  the  place 
called  Peru  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Ho-  whence  they  carried  all  thofe  valuablecom- 
lyjr^Cj  _as  i^  is  now;  for_ neither  is  the  jtnodities  to  Jerufalem,  and  they  called  all 
name  of  Pm/ fb  ancient,  nor  fo  unTveflal  the”  new  dTfcdvefy,  the  fiew  ■  WOfM ;  be- 
to  all  that  country ;  it  being  a  general  caufe  containing  as  much  land  as  was  be- 
praflice  among  difcoverers  to  give.hamS  Ifotd  krfown,  there  was  no  better  way  of 
to  ports, and  lands  .as  occafion  olferedj  and  ^e^prefling  it^  vaft  extent,  as,alfo  becaufe 
accordingly''  they  caff ^d  alFtha't:  *  kiiigdotn  ^"th^  prbdffft  6f  it  differ’d  from  outs,  tho* 
Perp,  fr.on}^  a  river  the  Spaniards  flrfl;  put  the  elements  were  the  fame,^  and  in  this 
"'into,'  of  frodi’\  Cacique  in  thofe  partSj  "aS'  appellation  they  followed  Seneca^  and  St. 

‘  "  will  be  dbfer'^ed  her'eafter ;  and,the  likenefs^  J&o'me. 

of  w6fds  is  foo  trivial  a  foundation  to'  \ 

‘  '  irf  -  r.j  f  i.]  d  ; -v-  ;  ;  f>  r  -  :  “  v:.^  :  ’ 

hi  n:;  ^  '  i  ■  ;  .  ^ 

( -•  • '  r.  :i  f  .i  G  H  A  P.  II. 

Of"  thdMofindes  that  induced  Admif^al  QoXnmhus  to  believe  there  were  Countries 

unknown. 
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TH  E  admiral  Chriftopher  Colkmbus  had 
many  reafons  to  perfuade  him,  that 
thefe  were  new  lands  to  be  difcovered  ;  for 
being  a’gte’at  cofmographer,  and  well  fldll- 
ed  in  navigation,  he  confidered,  that,  the 
heavens  being  circular,  and  moving  round 
the  earth,  which  in  conjunftion  with  the 
fea  makes  a  globe  of  two  elements ;  what 
was  then  known  could  not  be  all  the  earth, 
but  a  great  part  miift:  be  flill  undifcoveted, 
according  to  the  itieafure  of  360  degrees  the 
whole  circumference  contains,  which  being 
reduced  into  leagues,  allowing  feventeen 
and  a  half  to  a  degree,  make  fix  thoufand 
All  five  three  hundred  leagues;  and  that  mufb  cer- 
Zones  tainly  be  inhabited,  for  God  had  not 

^  made  it  to  lie  wafte;  and  tho*  very  many 

queftioned,  whether  there  was  land,  and 
water  about  both  the  poles,  yet  it  was  rc- 
quifite,  that  the  earth  mould  bear  the  fame 
proportion  towards  the  Antartick  pole,  as 
this  part  does  to  the  ArSlick  ;  and  hence  he 
concluded  that  all  the  five  zones  were  inha¬ 
bited,  and  was  the  mor^  confirmed  in  it, 
after  he  had  failed  into  ^5  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

He  alfo  concluded,  that  as  the  Portu- 
guefes  failed  to  the  fouthward,  the  fatne  might 
be  done  to  the  weft  ward,  where  in  all  realbn 
there  muft  be  land  found ;  and  for  the  more 


fatisfabbion,  he  took  notice  of  all  the  tokens 

mariners  obferved,  which  made  for  his 

pUrpofe,  till  he  became  very  pofitive^  that 

there  were  many  lands  to  the  weftward  of  Lands  ta 

the  ifiatnds  of  Cabo  Verde,  and  the  CanarieSi  be  found 

and  that  it  was  prabticable  to  fail  over  the  weftward. 

ocean,  and  difco ver  them,  becaufe  the  world 

being  round,  all  the  parts  of  it  rriuft  of  ne- 

ceflity  be  fo  to  ;  that  the  earth  ii  fo  fixed  | 

it  can  never  fail,  and  that  the  fea  tho’  Ihut 

in  by  it,  preferves  its  roundnefs,-'  without  1 

falling  away,  with  regard  to  the  center  of 

gravitation. 

Laying  together  many  natural  reafons, 
and  perceiving,  that  not  above  the  third 
part  of  the  greateft  circle  of  the  fphere  was  ! 

difcovered,  being  the  extent  eaftward,  from 
the  ifiands  of  Cabo  Verde,  to  the  fartheft 
then  known  land  in  India,  he  concluded 
there  muft  be  much  room  for  farther  dif- 
coveries  to  the  weftward  till  they  came  to 
meet  with  thofe  lands  the  end  whereof  was 
not  yet  known  by  failing  eaftward.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  much  confirmed  by  Martin 
de  Bohemia,  a  Portuguefe,  his  friend,  born 
in  the  iflaUd  of  Faqal,  and  an  able  cofmo- 
grapher.  ' 

Many  more  things  concurred  to  encourage 
Columbus  to  that  mighty  enterprize,  among 
which  was,  that  difcourfing  with  thofe  who 

ufed 


Chap.  2. 


America  the  Europeans. 


ufed  to  fail  to  the  weftward,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  iflands  Azores^  Martin  FzV^’»/<?aflured 
him,  that  being  onc^  four  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  cape  St.  Vincent^ 
he  took  up  a  piece  of  wood,  artificially 
wrought,  and  as  was  fuppofed,  not  with 
iron ;  whence,  the  wind  having  been  ma¬ 
ny  days  at  weft,  he  inferred  that  piece  of 
wood  muft  come  from  fome  ifland.  I^eter 
Correa^  who  had  married  Columbuses  wife’s 
fifter,  aflured  him,  that  in  the  iftand  of 
Puerto  Santo,  he  had  feen  another  piece  of 
wood,  brought  by  the  fame  winds,  and 
wrought  after  that  manner ;  as  alfo  canes 
of  fuch  a  thicknefs,  that  every  joint  would 
contain  above  a  gallon  of  liquor.  Colum¬ 
bus  himfelf  faid,  he  had  heard  the  king  of 
Portugal  affirm  the  fame,  in  difcourfe  upon 
fuch  affairs,  and  that  he  had  thofe  canes, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  fhewed  him ;  and 
he  concluded  to  have  been  drove  by  the 
wind,  there  being  none  fuch  throughout 
all  Europe,  wherein  he  was  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  in  the  firft  book,  and  feven- 
teenth  chapter  of  his  cofmography,  fays, 
there  are  fuch  canes  in  India.  Some  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  iftands  Azores  farther  aflfured 
him,  that  when  the  wind  blew  hard  at  weft, 
and  north-weft,  the  fea  threw  up  pine- 
trees  on  the  coaft  of  the  iflands  of  Gra- 
dofa  and  Fayal,  whereas  thofe  iflands  pro¬ 
duce  none  of  that  fort.  The  fea  alfo  caft 
up  two  dead  bodies  on  the  iftand  Flores, 
whofe  faces  feemed  to  be  very  broad,  and 
their  features  different  from  the  Chriftians. 
Another  time  they  faw  two  canoes,  with 
moveables  in  them,  which  might  be  drove 
away  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  in  palfing 
from  one  ifland  to  another,  and  thofe  boats 
never  finking,  they  at  length  came  to  the 
Azores.  Antony  Feme,  who  had  married  a 
wife  in  the  iftand  of  Madera,  declared, 
that  having  run  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
weftward  in  his  caravel,  he  fancied  he  had 
feen  three  iflands  near  the  place  where  he 
was ;  and  many  inhabitants  of  Corner  a, 
Hierro,  and  tht  Azores  affirmed,  they  eve¬ 
ry  year  faw  fome  iflands  to  the  weftward. 
Thefe,  Columbus  faid,  might  be  thofe  Pli¬ 
ny  fpeaks  of  in  his  natural  hiftory,  where 
he  fays,  the  fea  to  the  northward  did  cut 
off  from  the  land  fome  pieces  of  woods, 
whofe  roots  being  extraordinary  large, 
they  drove  on  the  water  like  floats,  and 
looked  like  iflands  at  a  diftance. 

In  the  year  1484,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland  M^era  afked  leave  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  difcover  a  country  he  fwore 
he  faw  every  year,  and  always  in  the  fame 
manner,  agreeable  to  what  the  people  of 
the  Azores  faid ;  and  for  this  reafon  in  the 
ancient  fea  charts,  fome  iflands  were  laid 
down  about  thofe  feas,  particularly  that 
they  called  Antilla,  which  was  placed  fome- 
VoL.  V, 


what  above  two  hundred  leagues  weft  from  Herrer.^ 
the  Canaries  and  Azores ;  and  that  the  Por- 
tuguefes  believed  to  be  the  ifland  of  the  fe- 
ven  cities,  the  fame  whereof,  and  defire  of 
finding  it  has  occafioned  many  to  commit 
great  follies  out  of  covetoufnefs,  and  fpend 
much  money  to  no  purpofe.  The  ftory 
goes,  that  this  ifland  of  the  feven  cities  was 
peopled  by  them,  at  the  time  when  Spain 
was  overrun  by  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Roderick,  when  flying  the  perfecutioii 
of  thofe  infidels,  feven  bifliops  imbark’d 
with  a  great  number  of  people,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  ifland,  where  every  one  of 
them  built  a  town,  and  left  the  people 
fhould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  return¬ 
ing,  they  fet  fire  to  their  ffiips.  That  in 
the  days  of  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a 
Ihip  of  that  country  was  driven  by  a  ftorm 
upon  that  ifland,  where  the  natives  carried 
the  failors  to  the  church,  to  fee  whether 
they  were  Chriftians,  and  obferved  the 
Roman  ceremonies,  and  finding  them  to 
be  fo ,  defired  they  would  ftay  till  their 
lord  could  come,  but  that  the  Portuguefes 
fearing  left  they  ffiould  burn  their  Ihips  and 
detain  them,  returned  well-pleafed  into 
Portugal,  hoping  to  be  confiderably  re¬ 
warded  by  the  prince,  who  reproved  them 
for  coming  away  with  fo  imperfeCt  a  rela¬ 
tion,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  return , 
which  the  mafter  and  failors  durft  not  do ; 
but  departing  the  kingdom,  were  never 
more  heard  of. 

They  add  that  the  failors  belonging  to  this 
Portuguefe  fhip,  gathered  fome  fand  for 
their  cook  room,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
proved  to  be  gold ;  whereupon  fome  ad¬ 
venturers  fet  out  from  Portugal  to  difcover 
this  country,  among  whom  one  James 
de  Fiene,  whofe  pilot  James  Velazquez,  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  town  of  Palos,  affured  Co¬ 
lumbus  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Mary  of 
Arabida,  that  they  loft  themfelves  at  the 
ifland  of  Fayal,  and  failed  1 50  leagues  to 
the  fouth  weft,  and  at  their  return  difcovered 
the  ifland  Flores,  following  many  birds  they 
faw  flying  that  way,  which  they  knew  were 
not  water  fowl.  Next,  he  faid,  they  failed 
fo  far  to  the  north-weft,  that  Cape  Clare, 
in  Ireland,  bore  eaft  from  them,  where 
they  found  the  weft  winds  blew  hard,  and 
the  fea  was  very  fmooth,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  occafioned  by  the  nearnels  of 
fome  land,  covering  it  from  the  violence, 
of  the  wind ;  and  that  they  durft  not  pro- 
fecute  that  voyage,  becaufe  it  was  in  Au- 
gujl,  and  they  feared  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  :  This  happened  40  years  before  Colum¬ 
bus  difcovered  the  fVefi-Indies. 

Another  failor  at  port  5/.  Mary  declared, 
that  in  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  he  faw  that 
country,  which  they  imagined  to  be  F artary, 
inclining  to  the  weft- ward,  and  has  fincc 
7  M  appeared 


Ohjervations  and  Dijcoveries  of 


Herrera  appeared  to  be  that  they  called  BacallaoSy 
being  part  of  Canada^  but  could  not  make 
it  by  reafon  of  the  ftormy  winds.  Peter 
de  Velafco  of  Galicia^  declared  that  in  a 
voyage  to  Ireland^  he  ftood  fo  far  to  the 
northward,  that  he  faw  land  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  that  iftand.  Vincent  Diaz,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  pilot  and  inhabitant  of  Pavira,  re¬ 
turning  from  Guinea,  faid  that  about  the 
height  of  the  ifland  Madera,  he  thought 
he  faw  an  iftand,  which  appeared  to  be 
real  land,  and  difcovered  the  fecret  to  a 
Genoefe  merchant  his  friend,  whom  he  per- 
iiiaded  to  fit  out  a  ftiip  for  that  difcovery, 
and  that  with  the  king  of  Portugal's  leave , 
advice  was  fent  to  Francis  de  Cazana,  the 
merchant’s  brother,  for  him  to  rig  a  fhip 
at  Sevil,  and  put  it  under  the  command 
of  Vincent  Diaz ;  but  that  he  rejedled  it, 
and  the  pilot  returning  to  the  ifland  Per- 
cera,  with  the  alTiftance  of  Luke  de  Cazana 
fitted  out  a  fhip,  and  going  out  two  or 
three  times  above  an  hundred  leagues, 
found  nothing.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  attempts  made  by  Gofpar,  and  Michael 
de  Cortereal,  fons  to  the  commander  that 
difcovered  the  ifland  Penera,  who  were  loft 
in  fearch  after  that  land.  All  which  par¬ 
ticulars  were  fufficient  to  encourage  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize; 
for  when  Providence  has  decreed  a  thing 
fhould  be  done,  it  difpofes  the  means,  and 
provides  the  proper  inftruments. 

Having  faid  enough  concerning  the 
grounds  Columbus  had  to  believe  there  were 
other  lands  to  difcover,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  add  a  work  concerning  the  An¬ 
tipodes,  which  the  ancients  would  not  allow 


of,  and  pofitively  maintained  it  was  Im- 
poffible  to  fail  acrofs  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho’  in  all  parts 
whatfoever  men’s  heads  are  upright  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  and  their  feet  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth,  yet  in  regard  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  world,  they 
ftand  like  the  fpokes  in  a  wheel,  pointing 
every  way,  and  all  in  their  natural  pofture 
upright,  becaufe  the  heaven  is  every  where 
uppermoft,  and  the  earth  the  proper  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  feet.  Now,  tho’  there  be 
two  parcels  of  continent,  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africk,  and  the  other  . 
America,  or  the  Weft-Indies,  yet  they  are 
not  two  diftindl  lands,  but  one  and  the 
fame,  only  in  part  feparated  by  the  fea, 
and  in  fome  places  cut  into  iflands.  As 
for  the  Antipodes  the  people  of  Lbna,  Cuzco, 
and  Arequipa  are  fo  to  thofe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus,  in  Calicut,  and  Ceilon  •, 
and  thofe  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice  iflands 
to  them  of  Guinea  in  Africk.  All  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  ancients  as  well  concerning 
the  Antipodes,  as  the  torrid  zone,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  voyage  performed  by  the  fhip 
call’d  the  Viltory,  which  firft  failed  quite 
round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  cap¬ 
tain  John  Sebaftian  del  Cano,  a  native  of  Gul- 
taria,  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  touching 
at  both  Antipodes,  and  pafTing  the  tropicks 
and  equinoftial,  which  demonftrated  this 
matter  to  the  world,  and  immortalized  the 
names  of  captain  Ferdinand  de  Magalhaens, 
or  as  we  call  him  Magellan,  for  attempting, 
and  the  aforefaid  captain  John  Sebaftian  del 
Cano  for  perfeding  fo  incredible  a  work. 


C  H  A 

Of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 

TH  E  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone 
not  habitable,  becaufe  of  the  dired 
vertical  refledion  of  the  fun ;  yet  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us  that  the  various  pofi- 
tion  of  places  alters  their  difpofition  to 
heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moifture,  more 
than  the  nearnefs  and  diftance  of  that  pla¬ 
net.  Thus  we  fee  the  violence  of  winds 
gathers  ftrength  in  hollow  vales,  and  dif- 
folves  in  open  plains.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  gathers,  and  intends  itfelf  in  the  ca¬ 
vities,  and  confined  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  dilates  itfelf  in  the  flats  *,  and  fo  the 
heat  and  cold  of  the  air  and  earth  varies 
much  according  to  the  height,  or  lownefs 
of  the  fituation,  its  being  to  the  eaft  or 
weft,  and  either  near  to,  or  far  from  the 
fea,  lakes,  rivers,  woods,  and  windy  or 
calm  mountains  *,  fo  that  the  degrees  of 
heat,  or  cold,  drynefs,  or  moifture  do  not 
depend  on  the  nearnefs,  diftance,  diredtnefs. 
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or  obliquity  of  the  fun  beams  ;  but  on  the 
pofition  of  the  place,  and  there  are  all  thofe 
varieties  within  the  torrid  zone,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  and  Virgil. 

A  great  part  of  the  new  difcovered  land, 
lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  damp,  and  abounding  in  waters; 
for  it  rains  and  fnows  there,  efpecially  when 
the  fun  is  moft  diredt  over  it,  when  the 
rains  are  great,  and  begin  at  noon.  No 
part  of  the  world  has  greater  rivers  than 
South  America:  from  the  ifthmus  of  Pana¬ 
ma  to  the  {freights  of  Magellan,  where  are 
thofe  of  Santa-Maria,  or  the  Magdalen, 
Oronoque,  Orellana,  or  the  Amazons,  the 
river  of  Plate,  and  others.  In  North  Ame- 
merica  are  the  rivers  of  Alvarado,  Grijalva, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  &c.  Ethiopia  alfo  has 
great  rivers,  and  lakes  *,  and  fuch  there  are 
in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra,  and 
there  is  much  more  fea  than  land  under  the 
i  torrid 
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torrid  zone;  The  rains  increafe  as  the  fun 
draws  near  the  equinoftiaJ,  and  decline  as 
he  goes  off  towards  the  tropicks,  and 
thus  there  are  very  temperate  countries 
under  the  torrid  zone,  and  fome  rather 
cold  than  hot  *,  as  for  inftance  Pajlo  Collao, 
and  Potoft^  where  there  are  mountains  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  fnow.  The  length 
of  the  night  is  the  caufe  hereof,  the  days 
and  nights  being  always  equal  near  the 
line,  and  the  more  we  remove  from  it,  fo 
much  the  more  the  fummer  days  lengthen, 
and  the  nights  Ihorten.  This  Ihortnefs  of 
the  day  obftrufts  the  fun’s  intending  his 
heat  fo  much  under  the  equinoctial,  fo 
that  we  find  the  fummer  is  hotter  in  the 
fouth  part  of  Spain,  and  Italy,  than  at 
^ito,  and  Collao  in  Peru. 

Another  reafon  why  there  are  hotter, 
and  colder  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  is  be- 
caufe  of  the  very  high  mountains  in  the 
JVefl-lndies  which  cool  the  air:  for  high 
places  are  more  fubjeCl  to  cold  than  the 
low,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  clouds, 
and  the  lakes,  and  rivers  flowing  from  them, 
which  being  formed  by  melted  fnow,  and 
running  impetuoufly  refrefh  the  air  in  the 
plains*,  befides  that  the  mountains  being 
excefiive  high  they  (hade  one  another,  and 
this  added  to  the  length  of  the  nights 
renders  the  torrid  zone  temperate.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  the  cold  winds  never 
ceafe  blowing,  a  perpetual  levant  reign¬ 
ing,  without  any  oppofition,  over  the 
ocean,  and  a  cold  fouth  wind  in  Peru,  and 
Brafil,  rifing  after  noon,  as  the  breezes 
do  at  the  windward  iflands.  On  all  open 
feas  the  winds  are  more  regular  *,  but  by 
land  they  vary  according  to  the  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  woods,  or  other  circum- 
ftances  *,  but  in  the  torrid  zone  the  winds 
from  the  fea  are  generally  pleafant,  and 
healthy,  and  thofe  from  the  land  thick  and 
unwholfome ;  and  even  this  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  coafts,  yet 
generally  the  land  breezes  blow  from  mid¬ 
night,  till  the  fun  begins  to  be  high,  and 
thofe  off  the  fea,  from  his  mounting  till 
after  he  fets. 

The  moil  experienced  failors  affirm,  that 
they  never  meet  with  calms  abroad  in  the 
wide  ocean,  but  can  always  advance  more 
or  lefs,  by  reafon  the  air  is  impelled  by 
the  motion  of  the  heaven,  enough  to  carry 
the  (hip  right  ahead  ;  fo  that  during  the 
whole  voyage  from  the  city  of  Sarnia, 
in  Peru,  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  which 
they  reckon  above  2000  leagues,  all  along 
near  the  equino6lial,  or  not  at  above  1 2 
degrees  diltance,  a  (hip  in  February  and 
March,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  never 
met  with  any  calm,  but  had  always  a  fre(h 
gale,  and  confequently  performed  that 
voyage  in  two  months.  Near  the  coafts 


where  the  vapours  of  the  iflands,  and  Herrera 
continent  reach,  there  are  often  many  dead  kiOfSi? 
calms,  both  within  and  without  the  torrid 
zone  5  and  fo  hurricanes  and  fpouts  are 
more  frequent  near  the  land,  as  far  as  it’s 
exhalations  reach,  than  in  the  broad  ocean ; 
but  this  within  the  torrid  zone,  for  with¬ 
out  it  there  are  both  calms  and  hurricanes 
out  at  fea. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
hemifpheres,  the  firft  which  we  live  in 
feems  to  bear  the  preference  beyond  the 
Other,  becaufe  ours  is  fuller  of  ftars,  which 
are  thick  clofe  about  the  ardick  pole, 
whereas  there  are  very  few  within  30  deg. 
of  the  antardick,  within  which  diftance 
is  the  cock’s  foot,  being  the  lowed  of  the 
four  that  compofe  the  crozier.  Our  con¬ 
tinent  extends  more  to  eaft  and  weft,  and 
is  more  proper  to  be  inhabited  than  the 
other  which  ftretches  out  too  much  to¬ 
wards  the  pole,  and  is  too  narrow  from 
eaft  to  weft,  for  that  which  lies  fo  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  more  temperate,  and  the 
other  near  the  pole  is  fubjed  to  exceffive 
cold,  and  over  long  nights.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  alfo  a  great  conveniency  lying 
between  Europe,  Afta,  and  Africk  for  the 
trade  and  correfpondence  between  thofe 
parts  j  but  in  the  other  hemifphere  the  fea 
is  too  wide  and  confequently  more  dange¬ 
rous,  and  troublefome.  In  the  other  he¬ 
mifphere  there  were  no  dogs,  afles,  (heep, 
goats,  fwine,  cats,  horfes,  mules,  camels, 
or  elephants;  nor  orange,  lemmon,  pom- 
granate,  fig,  olive  or  quince-trees,  melons, 
vines,  wheat,  or  rice,  nor  had  they  iron, 
guns,  printing  or  learning ;  and  navigation 
did  not  extend  out  of  fight  of  land;  their 
government  was  barbarous,  their  moun¬ 
tains  and  woods  not  habitable,  nor  that 
part  which  was  inhabited  fo  populous  as 
ours.  In  fome  of  their  woods  the  natives 
lived  like  brutes,  as  the  Chichimecas,  of 
New  Spain,  who  had  no  head,  no  laws, 
no  fettled  place  of  abode,  but  lived  dif- 
perfed,  feeding  on  the  produd:  of  the 
earth,  as  others  did  in  Florida,  and  Para¬ 
guay.  When  the  Spaniards  entered  Peru, 

Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  bore  the 
form  of  a  city,  and  it  is  certain  that 
thofe  who  live  in  cities  are  more  polite, 
and  civilized  than  fuch  as  dwell  difperfed 
in  woods,  like  wild  beads, 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  a  difereet 
Indian  being  a(ked,  what  was  the  bed  the 
Indians  received  from  the  Spaniards,  he 
anfwered,  the  Spanijh  hens  eggs  where¬ 
of  there  is  great  plenty,  and  they  are  to 
be  had  new  laid  every  day,  they  are  good 
for  young  and  oldj  either  raw  or  drelfed ; 
for  the  hen  herfelf  muff;  be  either  boil’d  or 
roafted,  and  does  npt  always  prove  tender ; 
whereas  the  egg  is  good  every  way.  He 

added 
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Herrera  added  horfes  and  light:  becaufe  a  horfe  to  burn  oil,  and  this  ferved  to  live  part 
carries  a  man  at  his  eafe,  and  his  burdens ;  of  the  night,  and  this  he  thought  the  molt 
and  light,  becaufe  the  Indians  never  knew  valuable  thing, 
how  to  make  wax,  or  tallow  candles,  or 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  America  was  fir  ft  peopled,  and  why  the  name  of  Weft-Indies  was 
\  given  to  it. 
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U  C  H  enquiry  has  been,  to  know, 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemifpherc  pafled  over  thither,  which  they 
mult  certainly  do  from  ours,  and  yet  the 
Indians  of  Peru  did  not  fail  thither  defign- 
edly,  for  the  ancients  were  no  able  navi¬ 
gators,  nor  had  they  any  ufe  of  the  com- 
pafs,  without  which  there  is  no  failing 
over  the  main  ocean.  That  was  firft  dif- 
covered  by  Flavius,  ox  John  Gioia,  a  native 
of  the  coaft  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vale 
Indian  of  Xanza,  in  Peru,  fay,  they  have  it 
opinions  of  their  anceftors,  that  they  defeend 
ginal.  Irom  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  came  out 
of  the  fpring  of  Guarihalia.  Thofe  of  the 
V2i\t  Andabafia,  tell  us  they  proceeded  from 
the  lake  of  Socdococa ;  thofe  of  Cuzco  from 
that  of  Titicaca.  Others  fay,  that  after 
a  deluge,  mankind  was  reftored  by  fix 
perfons  that  came  out  of  a  cave.  But 
laying  afide  all  thefe  follies,  fince  all  the 
race  of  man  defeends  from  Adam  and  Eve, 
it  is  plain  they  muft  come  from  us  *,  but 
we  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  earth,  that  nothing  can 
be  pofitively  afferted. 

Some  fay,  that  to  the  northward  Green¬ 
land  is  the  fame  continent  with  Eflotiland, 
or  the  moft  northern  regions  of  America  \ 
?ndif  fo,  it  is  likely,  that  xhoAfiaticks  and 
Norwegians  ilretching  out  their  habitations, 
by  degrees  fpread  themfelves  into  thofe 
new  countries  *,  which  feems  to  be  in  fome 
manner  verified  by  the  fame  cuftoms  which 
are  common  to  the  Japonefies,  northern 
Americans,  and  Norwegians ;  for  they  all 
live  in  forefts,  and  caves,  and  hollow-trees, 
covering  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  fifhes, 
and  wild  beafts;  feeding  on  fifh,  and  fuch 
fruit  as  the  earth  naturally  produces,  and 
they  differ  very  little  in  complexion.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  known  how  far  the  land 
runs  out  to  the  fouthward,  tho’  feveral 
imperfed:  difeoveries  have  been  made  that 
way,  and  confequently,  whether  people 


’might  pafs  over  that  way,  no  great  fhips 
having  been  ever  feen  in  the  JVefi-Indies 
htiort  Columbus.  Tht  Americans  are  more 
like  the  eaftern  nations,  than  the  Europeans, 
and  therefore  it  is  moft  likely  that  none 
of  the  latter  came  among  them  before  the 
Spaniards.  1l  o\m2.^mtihz.\.  America  fhould 
be  peopled  by  perfons  drove  thither  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  is  very  unlikely;  nor  is 
any  account  to  be  made  of  what  the  In- 
dians  fay,  touching  their  antiquities;  for 
they  know  nothing  worth  regarding,  as 
having  lived  long  without  kings,  or  any 
regular  government;  but  wandered  about 
like  the  people  of  Florida.  They  were 
all  certainly  wild,  and  under  no  dominion, 
only  chufing  commanders  to  lead  them 
to  war,  fome  of  whom  proving  more  po¬ 
litick,  and  ftronger,  began  to  fubdue  the 
reft,  and  by  degrees  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
which  tho’  ftill  barbarous,  yet  were  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  the  other  Indians  ;  whence  ic 
feems  to  be  moft  likely,  that  the  JVeJi-In- 
dies  were  peopled  by  degrees  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  extending  themfelves  in  procefs  of 
time  farther  and  farther. 

The  motive  Columbus  had  for  giving 
the  name  of  Indies  to  thofe  new  found 
countries,  was,  that  he  might  thereby  the 
more  excite  thofe  princes  he  had  to  do 
with,  and  render  his  projed  of  more  weight, 
as  propofing  to  find  gold,  filver,  pearls, 
and  other  forts  of  drugs  than  our  hemi- 
fpere  affords,  and  therefore  he  concluded 
thefe  his  difeoveries  might  vie  with  the 
Eafi-Indies,  and  this  gave  reputation  to  his 
undertaking.  Befides  his  defign  being  to 
difeover  the  eaft  by  the  way  of  the  weft, 
and  the  Eafi-lndies  lying  in  the  remoteft 
part  of  the  eaft,  as  that  he  fought  in  the 
fartheft  weft,  it  might  as  well  be  called 
India  as  the  other ;  and  then  Peru  being 
difeovered  after  New  Spain,  the  name  was 
made  plural,  calling  them  Indies,  becaufe 
divided  into  thofe  two  great  parts. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Columbus  propofes  his  Dejign  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  ajter  many 

Repulfes  is  admitted  by  the  Queen. 


These  indies  are  the  countries  com¬ 
prehended  within  the  limits  affigned 
to  the  crown  of  Cajiile^  and  Leon,  con¬ 
fiding  of  one  hemifphere,  or  half  of  the 
globe,  being  180  degrees,  commencing  at 
a  meridian  at  39,  or  40  degrees  from  that 
of  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  proceeding  weft- 
ward  ;  fo  that  allowing  1 7  leagues  and  a 
half  to  a  degree,  this  allotment  contains 
3700  Spanijh  leagues  in  breadth  eaft  and 
,  weft.  To  come  to  Chrijlopher  Columbus, 

who  he  whom  the  Spaniards,  adapting  the  word 
was.  to  their  language,  call  Colon,  he  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Genoa,  in  which  particular, 
and  that  his  father’s  name  was  Dominick, 
all  that  write  of  him  agree,  and  he  owns 
it  himfelf.  As  to  his  original,  fome  bring 
It  from  Placentia,  others  from  Cucureo,  a 
town  on  the  fea  coaft,  near  that  city,  and 
others  from  the  lords  of  the  caftle  of  Cu- 
caro,  in  that  part  of  Italy,  formerly  called 
Liguria,  now  the  dukedom  of  Montferrat, 
fo  near  the  city  of  Alexandria  de  la  Pagla 
that  they  hear  the  bells  of  it.  It  appears 
that  the  emperor  Otho  the  2d,  in  the  year 
940,  confirmed  to  the  brother  earls  Peter, 
John,  and  Alexander  Columbus,  the  eftates 
feodal  and  real,  they  poffeffed  in  the  li¬ 
berties,  of  the  cities  of  Aqui,  Savona,  AJii, 
Montferrat,  Turin,  Vercelli,  Parma,  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  Bergamo,  with  all  the  reft  they 
held  in  Italy.  By  other  records  it  appears 
that  the  Columhi  of  Cucaro,  Cucureo,  and 
Placentia,  were  the  fame,  and  that  the  afore- 
faid  emperor,  in  the  fame  year  940  granted 
unto  the  faid  brothers  Peter,  John,  and 
Alexander  Columbus  the  caftles  of  Cucaro, 
Cowzano,  Rofignano,  and  others,  and  the 
4th  part  of  Biftagno,  which  belonged  to 
the  empire,  and  this  demonftrates  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  family. 

Goes  into  Came  into  Spain,  and  particularly 

Portugal,  to  Portugal,  very  young,  as  other  men  do, 
to  feek  his  fortune,  where  he  married 
Donna  Philippa  Moniz  de  Pereftrelo,  by 
whom  he  had  Z).  James  Columbus,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  Donna  Beatrix  Henriquez,  of 
the  city  of  Cordova,  Don  Ferdinand,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  excellently  qualified,  and  learned. 
Being  thoroughly  convinced  of  what  he 
had  been  fo  long  revolving  in  his  mind, 
that  there  were  new  lands  to  difeover,  he 
refolved  to  publifii  it;  but  knowing  that 
fuch  an  undertaking  was  only  fit  for  fome 
fovereign  prince,  or  ftate,  he  propofed  it 
to  that  of  Genoa,  where  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  chimera ;  and  then  to  king  John  the 
2d  of  Portugal,  who  tho’  he  gave  him  a 
VoL.  V. 


favourable  hearing,  being  then  taken  up 
with  the  difeovery  of  the  coaft  of  Africk, 
along  the  ocean,  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
in  fo  many  enterprizes  at  once ;  but  however 
referred  the  matter  to  the  confideration  of 
doeftor  Calzadilla  known  by  the  name  of 
Don  James  Ortez,  bifiiop  of  Ceuta,  who 
was  a  Spaniard,  born  at  Calzadilla,  in  the 
mafterfhip  of  Santiago,  and  to  mafter  Ro¬ 
derick,  and  mafter  Jofeph,  Jewifh  phy  ficians, 
whom  he  entrufted  in  matters  relating  to 
difeoveries,  and  cofmography ;  and  tho’ 
they  declared  they  thought  it  a  wild  no¬ 
tion,  yet  having  heard  Columbus,  the  rea- 
fons  he  alledged,  and  the  courfe  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  fteer,  they  advifed  the  king  :o  lend  Under- 
a  caravel,  giving  out  it  was  bound  for  deal- 
Cabo  Verde,  to  difeover  the  truth  of 
imagination,  according  to  the  courfe  laid  ^ 
down.  This  veffel  having  run  many  leagues 
at  fea,  and  been  beaten  in  ftorms,  it  return¬ 
ed  without  finding  any  thing,  and  ridicu¬ 
ling  Columbuses  notion,  who  was  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  pradlice. 

This  very  much  offended  Columbus,  and  Columbus 
gave  him  fuch  an  averfion  for  Portugal,  in  Spain^ 
that  his  wife  being  dead,  he  refolved  to' his  bro- 
go  away  into  Spain,  and  left  he  fhould  be 
ferved  there  as  he  had  been  in  Portugal, 
fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  Columbus,  at 
the  fame  time  into  England,  where  Henry 
the  7th  then  reigr^d.  He  fpent  much 
time  on  the  way,  being  taken  by  pi¬ 
rates,  and  ftayed  there  to  learn  the  methods 
of  that  court,  and  how  to  foii'dte.  D. 
Chrijlopher  Columbus  Yt{oWmg  to  propofe  his 
defign  to  Vm%Ferdinand,  and  queen  Ifabel, 
or  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  departed  Portugal 
privately,  in  the  year  1484,  (or  Andaluzia^ 
knowing  that  the  king  of  Portugal,  being 
fenfible  that  what  he  had  faid  was  well 
grounded,  and  that  thofe  who  went  in  the 
caravel  had  not  done  their  duty  was  enclined 
to  confult  about  that  enterprize :  He  land¬ 
ed  at  Palos  de  Moguer,  whence  he  went 
away  to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Cor¬ 
dova,  leaving  his  fon  in  the  monaftery  of 
Rabida,  half  a  league  from  Palos,  under 
the  care  of  F.  John  Perez  de  Marc  hen  a, 
the  guardian  of  that  houfe,  who  was  a 
piece  of  a  cofmographer,  and  learned  in 
humanity. 

He  propofed  the  bufinefs  at  Cordova, 
and  found  molt  encouragement  from  Alonfo 
de  ^intanilla,  comptroller  of  Caflile,  a 
difereet  man,  inclined  to  great  undertak-  tertains 
ings,  and  who  finding  him  a  man  of  worth 
gave  him  his  table,  without  which  he  could 
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Herrera  not  have  fubfifted  fo  long  as  he  was  fol- 
liciting.  It  was  prefled  lb  far,  that  their 
catholick  majefties  giving  ear  to  the  pro- 
pofal,  referred  it  to  F.  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
vera^  prior  of  Prado,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  confelTor  to  the  queen,  who 
was  afterwards  the  firll  archbilhop  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  He  called  an  alfembly  of  cofmo- 
graphers,  but  there  being  few  of  that  pro- 
feflion  then  in  Spain,  and  thofe  none  of 
the  ableft  in  the  world,  and  befides  Co¬ 
lumbus  forbearing  fully  to  explain  himfelf, 
for  fear  of  being  ferved  as  he  had  been  in 
Portugal,  the  refult  was  not  anfwerable  to 
his  expeftation ;  for  fome  faid,  that  fince 
in  fo  many  ages  as  were  elapfed  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  all  men  who  had 
been  perfectly  Ikilled  in  fea  affairs,  never 
knew  any  thing  of  thofe  lands  Columbus 
perfuaded  them  they  Ihould  find ;  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined  that  he  fhould  be  wifer 
than  all  of  them.  Others  coming  clofer 
to  cofmography,  alledged  the  world  was 
fo  large,  that  three  years  would  be  too 
Ihort  a  time  to  reach  the  farthefl  eaftern 
Extrava-  parts,  whither  Columbus  faid  he  intended 
gant  opi-  to  fail ;  and  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they 
quoted  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  wife 
^C^o^mbus.  agree  whether  the  ocean  was 

not  infinite,  and  queftioned  whether  it  was" 
poffible  to  fail  over  it ;  and  fuppofing  it 
to  be  navigable,  whether  there  was  any 
land  inhabited  beyond  it,  and  there  was 
any  pofTibility  of  going  to  it.  They  far¬ 
ther  urged,  that  no  part  of  this  globe  of 
earth  and  water  was  inhabited,  but  one 
fmall  parcel  left  in  this  our  hemifphere  a- 
bove  the  water,  and  that  all  the  reft  was 
fea  j  however,  if  it  could  be  found  prac¬ 
ticable  to  go  on  to  the  fartheft  parts  eafl- 
ward,  it  would  alfo  be  granted  the  fame 
might  be  done  from  Spain  weftward. 

Others  pretended,  that  fhould  Columbus 
fail  directly  weftward,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  him  ever  to  return  into  Spain,  by 
reafon  of  the  roundnefs  of  the  globe ;  for 
that  whofoever  fhould  go  beyond  the  he¬ 
mifphere  known  to  Ptolomy,  muft  defcend 
fo  much,  that  it  would  be  imprafticable 
to  return,  becaufe  it  would  be  like  climbing 
a  fteep  mountain  *,  and  though  Columbus 
anfwered  all  thefe  objeftions,  they  could 
not  comprehend  him.  Thus  the  affembly 
declared  the  projedl  was  vain  and  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  that  it  did  not  become  the 
majefty  of  fuch  mighty  princes  to  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  fo  trivial  an  information. 

After  much  time  fpent,  their  catholick 
majefties  ordered  Columbus  ftiould  be  told, 
that  being  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  and 
particularly  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  they 
could  nor  then  venture  upon  other  ex- 
pencesj  but  when  that  was  over  they 
would  again  examine  the  matter,  and 


fo  they  difmifled  him.  Thofe  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  fable,  that  Columbus  had  this 
fecret  from  a  Portuguefe  pilot,  who  difco- 
vered  thofe  parts,  being  drove  upon  them 
by  a  ftorm ,  urge  in  vindication  of  their 
opinion,  that  had  Columbus  known  it  fo 
certainly,  he  would  never  have  put  it  to 
be  argued,  or  have  hazarded  being  thus 
excluded  by  their  catholick  majefties  •,  but 
would  have  found  fome  way  to  declare  it 
to  them  affirmatively. 

Having  received  this  anfwer,  Columbus  Columhui 
went  away  very  difconfolate  to  Sevil,  after 
fpending  five  years  at  court,  to  no  purpofe.  Sfcatmcn. 
He  had  his  projecft  propofed  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  fome  fay  to  him  of 
Medina  Celi^  and  they  alfo  rejedling  him, 
he  writ  to  the  king  of  France,  intending 
to  go  over  into  En^and  to  feek  his  bro¬ 
ther,  from  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  a 
long  time,  in  cafe  the  French  did  not  en¬ 
tertain  him.  Having  fet  this  refolution, 
he  went  away  to  the  monaftry  of  Rabida^ 
for  his  fon  James,  intending  to  leave  him 
at  Cordova,  and  having  difcovered  his  de- 
fign  to  F.  John  Perez  de  Marchtna,  God 
who  had  refer ved  this  difcovery  for  the 
crown  of  Cajlile  and  Leon,  fo  ordered, 
that  F.  John  Perez,  perceiving  Columbus, 
who  had  lived  fo  long  in  Spain,  as  to  think 
himfelf  in  a  manner  naturalized,  went  un¬ 
willingly  to  treat  with  other  princes,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  him  to  |JUt  off  his  journey  ; 
and  for  the  better  underftanding  of  what 
he  propofed,  affociated  to  him  one  Garci 
Hernandez,  a  phyfician ;  and  they  three 
conferring  together  ,  Garci  Hernandez  as 
a  philofopher ,  was  very  well  pleafed. 
Hereupon  F.  John  Perez,  who  was  known 
to  the  queen,  as  having  fometimes  heard 
her  confeffion,  writ  to  the  queen,  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  repair  to  the  court,  which 
was  then  at  the  new  city  of  Santa  F^,  or 
St.  Faith,  before  Granada,  and  to  leave 
Columbus  at  Palos,  v/ith  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

When  F.  John  Perez  had  difcourfed  the 
queen,  fhe  ordered  20000  maravedieS, 

\which,  according  to  the  prefent  wa'j  of  reck¬ 
oning,  is  little  above  ten  pounds,  yet  in  thofe 
days  was  a  gift  for  a  queeti]  to  be  fent  Co¬ 
lumbus,  by  James  Prieto  of  Palos,  for  him 
to  return  to  the  court,  and  upon  his  com¬ 
ing,  the  negotiation  was  again  fet  on  foot. 
However,  the  prior  of  Prado,  and  others 
who  joined  with  him,  being  againft  the 
undertaking,  and  Columbus  demanding 
great  conditions,  among  which  was,  that 
he  fhould  have  the  titles  of  admiral  and 
viceroy, ;  and  they  thinking  he  required 
too  much  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  and  that  in 
cafe  of  failure,  the  granting  of  it  was  dif- 
honourable  ;  the  treaty  was  again  entirely 
broke  off,  and  Columbus  refolved  to  go  a- 
way  to  Cordova,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
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France,  being  pofitive  not  to  go  to  Portu 
gal  on  any  account. 

Alonfo  de  ^intanilla,  and  Fewh  de  Sant- 
angel  clerk  of  the  greencloth  for  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  were  much  concerned  that  this 
enterprife  (hould  be  laid  afide,  and  car¬ 
dinal  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  at 
the  requeft  of  F.  John  Perez,  and  Alonfo 
de  ^intanilla  had  heard  what  Columbus 
propofed,  and  valued  him  as  a  man  of 
worth.  However,  the  adverfe  party  ob- 
jedled ,  that  he  venturing  nothing  of  his 
own  in  that  difcovery,  and  requiring  to 
be  made  admiral  of  a  fleet  under  their  ca- 
tholick  majefties,  it  would  not  much  con¬ 
cern  him,  though  the  enterprife  failed.  To 
which  he  anfwered.  That  he  would  be  an 
eighth  part  in  the  charge,  provided  it  might 
be  refunded,  with  the  proportionable  fhare 
of  the  profits  at  his  return,  and  yet  no¬ 
thing  was  concluded.  In  January  1492, 
he  departed  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  for  Cor¬ 
dova,  in  great  perplexity,  their  catholick 
majefties  being  then  pofiefled  of  the  city 
of  Granada,  That  fame  day  Lewis  de 
Santangel  told  the  queen,  he  much  admired 
'  that  her  majefty,  who  had  always  a  great 
genius  for  extraordinary  undertakings, 

'  Ihould  fail  when  fo  little  was  hazarded,  and 
fo  much  might  be  gained;  for  fhould 
that  enterprife  be  embraced  by  another 
prince,  as  Columbus  affirmed  it  would,  if 
Spain  rejedled  it,  ffie  might  eafily  refledl 
how  great  a  detriment  it  would  be  to  her 
crown  ;  and  fince  Columbus  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  worth,  and  defired  no  reward 
but  for  what  he  fhould  find;  venturing 
part  of  the  charge  and  his  own  perfon,  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  thought  impradti- 
cable,  as  the  cofmographers  pretended. 
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nor  the  attempting  of  it  to  be  looked  upon  Herrera 
as  indifcretion,  though  it  did  not  fucceed ; 
fince  it  was  the  part  of  great  princes  to 
difcover  the  wonders  and  fecrets  of  the 
world,  which  had  gained  other  monarchs 
eternal  renown ;  befides  that,  Columbus  de¬ 
manded  but  a  million  of  maravedies  [yivhicb 
is  little  above  jive  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  our  money,  according  to  the  prej’eut  com¬ 
putation'^  to  fit  himfelf  out,  and  therefore 
he  defired  that  fo  fmall  an  expence  might 
not  obftrudt  fo  great  an  enterprife. 

The  queen  being  alfo  importuned  by 
Alonfo  de  ^intanilla,  who  had  much  cre¬ 
dit  with  her,  thanked  them  for  their  ad¬ 
vice,  and  faid,  ffie  would  embrace  it,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  ftay  till  ffie  had  a  little 
recovered  the  great  expence  of  the  war ; 
but  in  cafe  they  thought  fit,  the  bufinefs 
fhould  be  profecuted  out  of  hand ,  flie 
would  confent  to  have  the  money  raifed 
upon  f^me  of  her  jewels,  ^intanilla  and 
Santangel  kifled  her  hand,  becaufe  ffie  was 
pleafed  at  their  requeft  to  undertake  that 
which  ffie  had  before  refufed,  upon  the 
advice  of  many  others ;  and  Lewis  de  Sant¬ 
angel  offered  to  lend  the  fum  required  of 
his  own  money.  This  being  refolved,  the 
queen  ordered  an  alguazil,  or  meflenger  to 
go  poft  after  Columbus,  and  bring  him  back ; 
who  overtook  him  two  leagues  from  Gra¬ 
nada,  at  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  and  though 
much  concerned  to  have  been  fo  much 
flighted,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  the 
fecretary  John  Coloma  was  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  contrad;  and  inftrudions  ;  after 
he  had  fpent  eight  years  in  folliciting  to 
have  his  projedl  undertaken,  with  much 
vexation  and  uneafinefs, 


CHAP.  VI. 


L^he  ContraSi  between  the  ^een  and  Columbus,  he  Jits  out  three  Vefjels,  fails  to 

the  Canaries,  and  thence  on  his  Difcovery. 


Olumbus  and  the  fecretary  Coloma  hav¬ 
ing  conferred  together  about  the  con- 
Conditi-  ditions  he  had  demanded  from  the  begin- 
ons  grant-  ning»  they  at  length  agreed  on  the  follow¬ 
ed  to  Co-  articles,  which  w^ere  figned  the  of 

lumbus.  p  ^  ' 

April  1492. 

1 .  Admi-  Imprimis,  their  highneffes,  as  fovereigns 
ral  of  the  of  thc  occan,  do  from  this  time  conftitute 
fcas.  2)^^  Chrijiopher  Columbus  their  admiral 
throughout  all  thpfe  iflands,  or  continents, 
that,  by  his  means  ffiall  be  difeovered  and 
conquered  in  the  faid  ocean,  for  the  term  of 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs  for  ever,  with  all  the  immunities 
and  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  faid  office, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  admiral  Don  Alonfo  Enriquez, 
and  his  predeceflTors,  within  their  liberties. 


2.  Their  highneffes  do  conftitute,  and  2. Viceroy 
appoint  the  faid  Columbus  their  vice-roy,  and  go- 
and  governor-general  of  all  the  iflands, 
continents,  which,  as  has  been  faid,  he  ^  ^  ’ 
ffiall  difcover,  or  conquer,  in  the  faid  feas ; 

and  that  he  ffiall  nominate  three  perfons  for 
the  government  of  each  of  them,  whereof 
their  highneffes  ffiall  chufe  one. 

3.  Thattheir  highneflb  grant  to  the  faid  ^.Tohave 
Columbus  the  tithe  of  all  commodities  what-  the  tithe 
foever,  whether  pearls,  precious  ftones, 

gold,  filver,  fpice,  or  any  other,  bought, 
bartered,  found,  taken,  or  otherwife  had 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  admiralty, 
the  charges  being  firft  deduded;  fo  that 
he  take  to  himfelf  the  faid  tithe  of  the  net 
product,  to  enjoy,  and  difpofe  of  at  his 
pleafure. 


4.  That 
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4.  That  in  cafe  any  controverfie.s  fliall 
arile  on  account  of  the  commodities  he  Diall 
bring  from  the  faid  iflands,  or  countries, 
fo  conquered,  or  difcovercd  as  aforefaid,  or 
on  account  of  thofe  here  taken  of  other 
merchants  in  exchange  for  thofe,  in  the 
place  where  the  faid  trade  fhall  be  fettled  \ 
if  it  fhall  of  right  belong  to  the  admiral  to 
try  fuch  caufes,  he  fhall  be  allowed  to  do 
it  himfelf,  or  by  his  deputy,  as  was  allowed 
to  the  admiral  Don  Alonfo  Enriquez,,  and 
his  predeceffors,  within  their  diftricls. 

5.  That  it  Iball  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
Columlus,  whenfoever  any  Ihips  are  fitted 
out  for  that  trade,  to  contribute  the  eighth 
joart  of  the  charge,  and  accordingly  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  eighth  part  of  all  the  produce. 

Thefe  articles  were  figned  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  the  plain  of  Granada,,  with 
which,  and  the  aforefaid  fum  of  money  he 
departed  that  place  on  the  1 2^^  of  May ; 
and  leaving  his  foxus  at  fchool  in  Cordova, 
went  away  himfelf  to  the  port  of  Palos,  in 
order  to  expedite  his  voyage  ;  very  few  at 
court  believing  he  would  perform  what  he 
had  promifed.  Their  catholick  majefties 
ftridly  enjoined  him,  not  to  touch  at  Gui¬ 
nea,  nor  to  come  v/ithin  an  hundred  leagues 
of  the  Portuguefe  conquefts.  They  gave  him 
letters  patents  to  all  kings  and  princes  in 
the  world,  that  they  might  honour  and  en¬ 
tertain  him  as  their  commander.  He  went 
to  Palos,  becaufe  there  were  very  able  fea- 
inen,  and  he  had  many  friends  among  them, 
as  alfo  for  the  fake  of  F.  John  Perez  de 
Marchena,  who  affifted  him  very  much  in 
this  affair,  difpofing  the  minds  of  the  fea- 
men,  who  were  unwilling  to  venture  upon 
an  unknown  voyage.  He  had  alfo  orders 
to  that  town,  to  furnifh  him  with  two  ca¬ 
ravels,  which  it  was  obliged  to  ferve  the 
crown  with  three  months  every  year.  He 
fitted  out  another  fhip  to  be  admiral,  and 
called  her  St.  Mary  •,  the  fecond  was  named 
Pinta,  commanded  by  captain  Martin  A- 
lonfo  Pinzon,  and  his  brother  Francis  Mar¬ 
tinez  Pinzon  mailer  ;  and  the  third  la  Pin¬ 
na,  which  had  latin,  or  triangular  fails, 
of  which  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon  was  captain, 
and  mxafler,  who  much  forwarded  the  c- 
quipment,  and  laid  down  half  a  million  of 
maravedies  {about  two  hundred  fixty  founds) 
for  the  eighth  part  of  the  charge,  making 
life  of  the  family  of  the  Pinzones,  who  were 
men  of  the  firft  rank  in  that  town,  wealthy, 
and  able  failors,  and  all  the  common  fea- 
men  feeing  them  inclinable  to  the  voyage 
were  willing  to  undertake  it. 

A  year’s  provifion  being  put  into  the 
fhips,  with  ninety  men,  moll  of  them  in¬ 
habitants  of  Pcilos,  for  there  were  fome 
friends  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  king’s  fer- 
vants,  they  fet  fail  on  the  3^  of  Augujl,  this 
fame  year  1492,  half  an  hour  before  fun 
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rifing,  and  got  over  the  bar  of  Saltes,  fo 
the  river  of  Palos  is  called,  dirccling  their 
coLirfe  for  the  Canary  iflands,  all  the  men 
having  after  the  example  of  Columbus  con- 
feffed  their  fins,  and  received  the  blefied 
facrament.  On  the  4'^  of  Augu^f  the  rud¬ 
der  of  the  caravel  Pinta,  where  Martin  A- 
lonfo  Pinzon  commanded,  broke  loofe,  and 
it  was  fufpedled  to  have  happened  by.  the 
contrivance  of  Gomez  Rafeon,  and  Chrijio- 
pher  ^intero  the  owners  of  her,  and  fea- 
men  ,  becaufe  they  went  that  voyage  with 
an  ill  will,  and  had  endeavoured  to  difap- 
point  it  before  they  fet  out.  This  obliged 
them  to  lie  by,  and  the  admiral  made  up 
to  the  caravel,  tho’  he  could  not  aflifl;  her, 
it  being  ufual  fo  to  do,  to  encourage  the 
men.  However  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon  be¬ 
ing  an  able  failor,  the  rudder  was  fo  faften- 
ed  with  ropes,  that  they  held  on  their 
courfe  till  the  tuefday  following,  when  it 
got  loofe  again,  thro’  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  they  were  all  obliged  to  lie  by. 

This  misfortune  happening  to  the  caravel 
Pinta,  at  firft  fetting  out,  might  have  ftart- 
led  a  fuperftitious  perfon,  efpecially  con- 
fidering  how  refradlory  Martin  Alonfo  Pin-  Is  at  the 
zon  afterwards  proved  towards  the  admiral ;  Canary 
but  having  again  made  faft  the  rudder,  the 
beft  they  could,  they  difeovered  the  Cana¬ 
ry  iflands  on  the  1 of  Auguft,  about 
break  of  day^^and  not  being  able,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  contrary  winds,  to  reach  Grand 
Canaria  in  two  days,  Martin  Alonfo  was  or¬ 
dered,  as  foon  as  he  could  get  to  land,  to 
provide  another  fliip,  the  admiral  going 
himfelf  with  the  other  two  to  Gomera,  with 
the  fame  intent  j  but  finding  none  returned 
to  Canaria,  refolving  to  make  a  new  rud¬ 
der  to  the  caravel  Pinta,  and  to  change  the 
fails  of  the  caravel  Pinna  which  were  latin, 
or  triangular  into  fquare,  that  fhe  might 
labour  the  lefs,  and  keep  company  with 
more  fafety.  He  failed  again  on  the  ly?  of 
Septeinber,  after  noon,  and  returning  to  Go¬ 
mera,  took  in  flefh,  wood,  and  water  very 
haftily,  in  four  days  ;  for  being  informed 
that  fome  Portuguefe  caravels  ply’d  there¬ 
abouts  to  take  him,  he  apprehended  fome 
misfortune,  becaufe  the  king  of  Portugal 
was  much  concerned  when  he  heard  that 
Columbus  had  agreed  with  their  catholick 
majefties,  fufpedling  he  had  miffed  his  for¬ 
tune.  On  thurfday  the  6'^,  he  failed  to  the 
weftward,  and  made  little  way  by  reafon  of  Sails  weft- 
the  calms ;  yet  the  next  day  they  loft  fight 
of  land,  and  many  fighed,  and  wept,  be¬ 
lieving  they  fhould  never  lee  it  again,  Co¬ 
lumbus  comforting  them  with  the  hopes  of 
wealth,  and  fuccefs.  That  day  they  ran 
eighteen  leagues,  the  admiral  defignedly 
reckoning  but  fifteen,  thinking  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  fliorten  the  voyage,  to  leffen  the  ap- 
prchcnfion  of  the  fearaen.  On  the  iH*’  of 
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A  bird 
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dred 
leagues 
out  at  lea. 


Weeds. 


September^  being  a  hundred  fifty  leagues 
from  the  ifiand  of  Ferro^  they  faw  a  piece  of 
a  mail,  that  feemed  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  current,  which  a  little  farther  they 
found  fet  very  ftrong  to  the  northward.  On 
the  14}^  of  September^  being  fifty  leagues 
more  to  the  weftward,  about  night  fall  the 
admiral  perceived  the  needle  varied  a  point 
weftward,  and  fomewhat  more  about  break 
of  day. 

The  faid  variation  had  never  before  been 
obferved  by  any  man, which  made  him  much 
admire  it,  and  more  three  days  after,  when 
having  run  an  hundred  leagues  farther  upon 
the  fame  courfe  he  found  the  needles  varied 
at  evening  two  points,  and  in  the  morning 
exadlly  pointed  upon  the  north  ftar.  On 
faturdaythe  being  near  three  hundred 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  ifiand  of 
Ferro^  in  the  night  they  faw  a  flame  of  fire 
fall  into  the  fea,  four,  or  five  leagues 
fouth-weft  from  the  Ihips,  the  weather 
being  calm,  and  the  fea  fmooth,  and 
the  currents  full  fetting  north-eaft.  The 
men  in  the  caravel  Ninna  faid,  they  had 
the  day  , before  feen  one  of  thofe  birds  we 
call  water-wagtails,  which  they  admired, 
as  being  the  firft  they  had  feen,  and  a  bird 
they  fay  does  not  fly  above  fifteen,  or  twen¬ 
ty  leagues  from  land.  The  next  day  they 
were  more  furprized  to  obferve  fome 
fpots  of  green,  and  yellow  weeds  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  the  more  for  that 
it  feemed  to  be  newly  broke  loofe  from 
fome  ifiand,  or  rock  ;  and  on  monday  they 
faw  much  more,  which  made  many  con¬ 
clude  they  were  near  land,  and  the  rather 


becaufethey  faw  a  live  fmall  grafhopperoh  Hhrrera 
the  weeds.  Yet  others  thought  they  might 
come  from  lands,  or  rocks  lying  under  water, 
v/hich  made  them  fear  and  mutter  againft 
the  voyage.  They  alfo  took  notice,  that  the 
fea  water,  was  but  half  fo  fait  as  it  had  been 
before,  and  that  night  they  faw  abundance 
of  tunny  fifhes, following  fo  clofe  after  the 
fiiips,  that  the  men  in  the  caravel  Ninna 
killed  one  with  an  harping  iron  ;  and  in 
the  morning  the  air  was  temperate,  that 
it  much  delighted  and  pleafed  them,  the 
weather  being  much  the  fame  as  it  is  in 
Andaluzia  about  April.  ■.  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  fixty  leagues  weft  from  the  ifiand 
Ferro.,  they  faw  another  water- wagtail,  and 
on  tuefday  the  of  September.,  Martin 
Alonfo  Pinzon.,  who  was  before,  in  the  ca¬ 
ravel  Pinta.,  which  was  an  excellent  failor, 
lay  by  for  the  admiral,  and  faid  he  had 
feen  a  multitude  of  fowl,  flying  weftward, 
which  made  him  hope  to  difcover  land  that 
night,  at  about  fifteen  leagues  diftance  to 
the  northward  j  nay  he  fancy’d  he  had  feen 
it ;  but  the  admiral  not  believing  it,  would 
not  lofe  time,  in  going  out  of  the  way  to 
feek  it,  tho’  all  the  men  were  that  way  in¬ 
clined,  as  not  thinking  that  was  the  place, 
where  according  to  his  notion  it  was  to  be 
found.  That  night  the  wind  frefhened, 
when  they  had  failed  eleven  days  without 
handing  their  fails,  running  always  to  the 
weftward  before  the  wind.  The  admiral 
conftantly  noted  down  all  particulars,  as 
the  winds  that  blew,  the  fillies,  and  birds 
he  faw,  and  all  other  tokens,  continually 
making  obfervations,  and  founding. 
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P’he  Voyage  continued  j  th  e  Signs  they  obferved ;  Jhewing  that  there  muji  be  hand  J 
the  Men  grow  mutinous.,  the  Admiral  endeavours  to  appeafe  them. 


AL  L  the  men  being  unacquainted  with 
fuch  a  voyage,  and  having  feen  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fky  and  water  in  fo  many 
days,  began  to  mutter,  as  thinking  their 
condition  defperate,  and  therefore  diligent¬ 
ly  obferved  all  tokens  they  faw,  none  hav¬ 
ing  ever  been  fo  far  out  at  fea  as  they  then 
were.  On  the  of  September  a  fea-gull 
came  aboard  the  admiral,  and  others  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  evening,  which  put  them  in 
More  to-  hopes  of  land,  believing  thofe  birds  were 
kens  ob-  not  gone  far  from  it ;  and  hereupon  they 
ferved.  threw  out  the  lead  with  two  hundred  fathom 
of  line,  and  tho’  they  found  no  bottom,  it 
appeared  that  the  current  did  fet  fouth  weft. 
Thurfday  the  20'^,  about  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  faw  two  guls  more,  near  the  admi¬ 
ral,  and  fome  time  after  took  a  black  bird, 
with  a  white  fpot  on  his  head,  and  the  feet 
like  a  duck ;  and  they  killed  a  fmall  fifii, 
and  faw  abundance  of  weeds,  which  the  fhips 
VoL,  V. 


failing;  over,  they  began  to  be  lefs  afraid. 
The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  three 
little  land  birds  came  aboard  the  admiral 
finging,  and  when  the  fun  was  up,  flew 
away,  which  was  fome  comfort  to  the  men, 
as  believing,  that  the  other  forts  of  fea 
fowl  might  venture  out  farther,  but  thofe 
little  birds  could  not  come  from  fo  great  a 
diftance.  Some  time  after  they  faw  another 
gull,  coming  from  the  weft  north  weft,  and 
the  next  day  after  noon  another  water- wag¬ 
tail,  and  a  gull,  and  more  weeds  to  the 
northward,  which  was  fome  encourage¬ 
ment,  fuppofing  they  muft  come  from  fome 
land  not  remote.  Yet  thefe  very  weeds  trou¬ 
bled  them,  becaufe  fomctimes  there  were 
fuch  thick  fpots  of  them,  that  they  hinder’d 
the  way  of  the  fhips,  and  therefore  they 
kept  from  them,  asxnuch  as  they  could. 

The  next  day  they  faw  a  whale,  and  orr 
the  22*1  of  September  fome  birds  j  and  dur- 
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Herrera  ing  thofe  three  days  they  met  with  fouth 
weft  winds,  which  tho’  contrary,  the  ad¬ 
miral  faid  were  good,  becaufe  the  fhips 
having  failed  all  that  while  before  the  wind, 
the  men  believed  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
return  home.  Yet  for  all  he  could  alledge 
the  men  grew  mutinous,  and  began  to 
flight  him,  and  rail  at  the  king  for  fending 
them  upon  fuch  a  voyage ;  whilft  Columbus 
fometimes  fed  them  with  hopes,  and  other 
whiles  threatned  them  with  the  piinifhment 
they  muft  expeft  from  his  majefty.  But 
on  the  23*^,  the  wind  came  up  at  weft 
north  weft,  with  a  rough  fea,  as  they  all 
wiflied,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  turtle 
dove  flew  over  the  admiral,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  gull,  and  other  white  birds,  and 
they  found  grafhoppers  among  the  weeds. 
The  next  day  came  another  gull,  and  tur¬ 
tle  doves  from  the  weftward,  as  alfo  fome 
fmall  filhes,  which  they  killed  with  harp¬ 
ing  irons,  becaufe  they  would  not  bite  at 
the  bait. 

All  thefe  tokens  proving  vain,  the  men’s 
fear  increafed,  who  began  openly  to  mutter, 
that  the  admiral  had  projedled  to  make 
himfelf  great,  at  the  expence  of  their  lives ; 
and  fince  they  had  done  their  duty,  ventu¬ 
ring  out  farther  than  any  men  had  ever 
done  before  them,  they  ought  not  to  feek 
their  own  deftrudlion,  by  failing  on  to  no 
purpofe,  till  their  provifions  were  fpent  ; 
which  though  never  fo  fparingly  managed , 
would  not  ferve  them  back  again ;  nor 
would  the  fhips  hold  out,  being  already 
Crazy  ;  fo  that  no  man  could  blame  them, 
and  the  admiral  having  met  with  fo  much 
oppofition,  they  would  be  the  fooner  be¬ 
lieved.  There  wanted  not  fome,  who  faid. 
That  to  avoid  all  controverfy,  it  were  the 
beft  way  privately  to  throw  him  overboard, 
and  give  out  he  had  dropt  accidentally,  as  he 
was  gazing  on  the  ftars,  and  this  would  be 
the  fureft  method  to  fave  themfelves,  fince 
no  examination  would  be  made.  Thus  the 
men  daily  inclined  more  and  more  to  mu¬ 
tiny,  which  much  perplexed  ColumhuSy  who 
fometimes  with  good  words,  and  then  again 
with  menaces  curbed  their  infolency ;  often 
inculcating  the  tokens  they  met  with,  to 
aflure  them  they  fhould  foon  find  a  won¬ 
derful  rich  country,  where  all  their  toils 
would  be  overpaid.  Thus  they  continued 
fo  full  of  care  and  trouble,  that  every 
hour  looked  to  them  like  a  year,  till  on 
tuefday  the  25**’  of  September y  Vincent  Tan- 
nez  Pinzon  talking  to  Columbus^'  cntA  out, 
land,  land.  Sir  I  demand  my  reward  for 
this  news,  and  then  pointing  to  the  fouth 
weft,  fhewed  a  bulk  that  looked  like  an 
ifland,  about  twenty  five  leagues  from  the 
fhips,  which  tho’  afterwards  believed  to  be 
a  contrivance  concerted  between  them  two, 
yet  at  that  time  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  men, 
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that  they  returned  thanks  to  God  ;  and  the 
admiral  pretended  to  believe  it,  till  night, 
diredling  his  courfe  that  way  a  great  part 
of  it,  to  pleafe  his  crew. 

The  next  morning  they  all  perceived 
thofe  were  clouds,  which  often  look  like 
land,  and  then  with  general  difiTatisfadlion 
flood  weftward  again,  continuing  fo  to  do 
as  long  as  the  wind  favoured,  and  obferv- 
ing  the  figns,  faw  a  gull,  a  water-wagtail, 
and  other  birds ;  and  on  thurfday  morning, 
another  gull  flying  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaftward,  they  alfo  faw  many  of  the  filhes 
called  gilt-heads,  fome  of  which  they 
ftruck  with  harping  irons  j  another  water- 
wagtail  pafied  by  very  near  the  fhips,  and 
they  obferved,  that  the  currents  did  not 
run  fo  ftrong  in  a  body  as  before,  but 
turned  back  with  the  tides,  and  there  were 
fewer  weeds.  Friday  following  they  faw 
many  dorados y  or  gilt-heads,  and  on  fa- 
turday  a  water-wagtail,  being  a  fea  fowl 
that  never  refts,  but  purfues  the  gulls , 
till  for  fear  they  mute,  which  the  other 
catches  in  the  air,  and  lives  on  and  of 
thefe  there  are  great  numbers  about  the 
iflands  of  Cabo  Verde.  Soon  after  abun¬ 
dance  of  gulls  appeared,  as  alfo  numbers  of 
flying  fifties.  In  the  afternoon  they  found 
many  weeds  ftretching  out  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  as  alfo  three  gulls,  and  a 
water-wagtail  purfuing  them  ;  the  men 
conftantly  believing  the  weeds  were  a  fign 
that  there  was  land  near,  but  under  water, 
and  that  they  fliould  perilh.  On  funday  four 
water-wagtails  came  near  the  admiral,  and 
they  coming  together,  it  was  believed  that 
the  land  was  not  far  off;  and  many  weeds 
appeared  lying  in  length  from  weft  north 
weft  to  eaft  fouth  eaft ;  befides  many  of 
thofe  fifties  they  call  emperors,  which  have 
a  hard  fkin,  and  are  not  good  to  eat.  Tho* 
the  admiral  took  notice  of  all  thefe  figns 
below,  yet  he  omitted  not  to  obferve  thofe 
in  the  heavens.  He  perceived,  that  at 
night-fall  the  needles  varied  two  full  points, 
and  in  the  morning  they  were  exaft  with 
the  north  ftar,  which  much  perplexed  the 
pilots,  till  he  told  them,  that  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  north-ftar’s  rounding  the 
pole,  which  fomewhat  fatisfied  him  ;  for 
this  variation  made  them  apprehend  fome 
danger,  being  fo  far  from  land. 

Monday  the  firft  of  Odfobery  at  break  of 
day  a  gull,  and  thofe  there  they  fay  are 
like  bitterns,  came  aboard  the  admiral  ; 
and  others  before  noon,  and  the  weeds  then 
fet  from  eaft  to  weft,  many  fearing  that 
they  fliould  come  to  fome  place,  where 
the  land  was  fo  clofe  to  the  faid  weeds,  that 
they  muft  ftick  aground,  and  be  loft.  That 
fame  morning  the  pilot  told  Columbusy  that 
they  were  five  hundred  eighty  eight  leagues 
weft  from  the  ifland  of  Ferro ;  the  admi¬ 
ral 
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ral  anfwered,  he  reckoned  but  five  hundred 
eighty  four ;  but  in  reality  his  reckoning 
was  feven  hundred  and  feven.  The  pilot 
of  the  caravel  Ninna^  on  wednefday  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  afternoon  faid,  by  his  com¬ 
putation  they  had  run  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  and  he  of  the  Pinta  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty,  which  was  a  miftake,  for 
Thisfeems  they  always  failed  right  before  the  wind, 
to  be  a  However,  Columbus  faid  nothing,  left  the 
the^num”  being  fo  far  from  land  fhould  difmay. 
ber  of  fecond  of  O5lober  they  killed  atun- 

leagucs,  ny  fifti,  and  faw  many  other  forts,  as  alfo 
being  fo  a  white  bird  and  many  grey  ones,  and  the 
,  weeds  looked  withered,  and  almoft  reduced 

Columbus  to  powder.  No  birds  appearing  on  the 
had  failed,  third ,  they  feared  they  had  left  fome 
ifland  on  either  fide,  fuppofing  all  the 
birds  they  had  feen  paflfed  over  from  one 
ifland  to  another,  and  the  men  being  of 
opinion  to  turn  off  to  either  hand,  Colum¬ 
bus  did  not  think  fit  to  lofe  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  wind,  which  carried  him  due 
weft,  that  being  what  he  defired,  and  be- 
caufe  it  would  leffen  his  reputation,  fhould 
he  fail  up  and  down  to  feek  for  that  he 
always  faid  he  was  affured  of.  This  made 
the  men  mutiny  again,  and  no  wonder, 
confidering  fo  many  were  led  by  one,  of 
whom  they  had  but  little  knowledge,  and 
run  into  fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  where  for  fo 
many  days  they  had  feen  nothing  but  the 
fky  and  water,  without  knowing  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  But  it  pleafed 
God  to  provide  frefli  figns,  wherewith 
they  were  fomewhat  pacified;  for  on  the 
fourth  of  O^lober,  after  noon,  they  faw 
above  forty  fparrows  and  two  gulls,  which 
came  fo  clofe  to  the  Ihips,  that  a  failor 
killed  one  of  them  with  a  ftone,  and  ma¬ 
ny  flying  fifties  fell  into  the  fliips,  with 
which,  and  the  admiral’s  fair  words,  they 
were  appeafed. 

The  next  day  a  gull,  a  water-wagtail, 
and  many  fparrows  appeared  near  the  fliip 
to  the  weftward.  On  funday  the  feventh, 
there  was  fome  fign  of  land  to  the  weftward, 
and  none  durft  fay  fo,  tho’  they  all  wifh’d 
for  it,  in  hopes  of  gaining  an  annuity  of 
loooo  maravedies,  which  their  catholick 
majefties  had  promifed  to  him  that  firft 
faw  land ;  and  left  they  Ihould  upon  every 
fancy  cry,  land,  out  of  covetuoufnefs  of 
the  reward,  it  was  ordered,  that  whofoever 


fhould  pretend  to  fee  land,  if  it  were  not  Herrera 
verified  in  three  days,  fhould  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  that  benefit,  tho’  he  after¬ 
wards  really  difcovered  it.  Elowever,  they 
in  the  caravel  Nimici^  which  was  fo.remoft, 
being  the  beft  failor,  concluding  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  had  feen  land,  fired  their 
guns,  and  hoifted  out  their  colours,  but 
the  farther  they  advanced,  the  more  their 
joy  declined,  till  it  quite  vanifhed.  In  this 
difconfolate  condition  it  pleafed  God  again 
to  comfort  them  with  the  fight  of  great 
flights  of  birds,  and  amongft  them  fome 
belonging  to  the  land,  which  made  to  the 
fouth-weft  ;  whereupon  Columbus  concluded 
he  could  not  be  far  from  land,  and  there¬ 
fore  altered  his  courfe  from  weft  to  fouth- 
weft,  alledging,  that  the  difference  was 
not  great,  and  that  the  Portuguefes  had 
difcovered  moft  of  their  iflands  by  fuch 
flights  of  birds,  and  that  thofe  he  faw 
took  the  fame  way  he  had  alv/ays  defigned 
for  difcovering  of  the  land,  for  they  well 
knew  he  always  told  them  he  did  not  ex- 
pedl  to  meet  with  it,  till  he  had  failed 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  of  the  Canaries^  where  he  had  laid, 
he  fhould  find  the  ifland  Hifpaniola^  which 
he  then  called  Cipongo^  and  muft  certainly 
have  been  upon  it,  but  that  knowing  it 
lay  north  and  fouth  in  length,  he  had  not 
before  turned  to  the  fouthward,  for  fear 
of  being  foul  of  it,  yet  he  believed  it  lay 
among  other  iflands  to  the  left,  the  way 
thofe  birds  flew,  they  being  fo  numerous 
becaufe  the  land  was  fo  near ;  for  on  mon- 
day  the  eighth  about  a  dozen  of  fmall 
birds  of  feveral  colours  came  to  the  fhip, 
and  after  hovering  a  while  about  it,  flew 
away,  many  others  making  to  the  fouth- 
weft.  That  fame  evening  many  large  birds 
appeared,  and  flocks  of  fmall  ones,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  northward,  and  they  faw  ma¬ 
ny  tunny  fifties ;  and  the  next  morning  a 
gull,  ducks,  and  fmall  birds  flying  the  fame 
way  the  others  had  gone ;  befides  the  air 
was  more  frefh  and  fragrant,  as  it  is  at  Se- 
vil  about  April.  But  now  the  men  were 
fo  eager  to  fee  land,  that  they  regarded 
no  figns,  tho’  on  wednefday  the  tenth  ma¬ 
ny  birds  were  feen  both  by  day  and  night; 
yet  neither  the  admiral’s  encouragement, 
nor  upbraiding  them  with  pufillanimity 
could  quell  thofe  people. 
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Admiral  Columbus  difcovers  the  IJlands  of  San  Salvador,  Tlie  Conception,  Fer- 
nandina,  Ifabella,  a72d  others the  Defcription  of  them^  and  of  the  Natives. 


Herrera  T'T  pleafrd  God  that  when  Cohirnhus  v/as 
I  no  Ionizer  able  to  withftand  the  muti- 
nous  temper,  and  difcontents  of  his  men, 
on  thurfday  the  of  October  1492,  in 
the  afternoon,  he  received  forne  comfort, 
from  the  manifeft  tokens  there  appeared  of 
the  nearnefs  of  the  land  ;  for  thofe  aboard 
his  own  fhips  faw  by  her  fide  a  green  rufh, 
and  then  a  large  green  fifli  of  that  fort 
which  is  ufually  near  rocks.  They  in  the 
caravel  Pinta  faw  a  cane  and  a  ftaff,  and 
took  up  another  artificially  carved,  and  a 
bit  of  board,  and  many  weeds  frefh  torn 
off  from  the  fhore.  Thofe  of  the  caravel 
Ninna  faw  other  fuch  like  tokens,  and  a 
thorn  tree  branch  with  the  berries  on  it  5 
which  feem’d  to  be  frefh  broke  off,  all  de- 
monftrations  of  their  being  near  land,  as 
was  the  fand  they  brought  up  with  the 
lead  in  founding  ;  befides  the  unfteadinefs 
of  the  wind  then  blowing  was  thought  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  land.  Columbus  con¬ 
cluding  that  he  was  certainly  near  it,  as 
foon  as  it  was  night,  after  evening  prayer, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  his  men,  fignifying 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  to  them,  in 
conducing  them  fafe  through  fo  long  a 
voyage,  and  fince  the  tokens  hourly  ap¬ 
peared  more  certain,  he  defired  they  would 
watch  all  the  night,  fince  they  knew,  that 
the  firft  article  of  the  inflrudlions  he  gave 
them,  when  they  left  Spain.,  direfled  that 
after  failing  feven  hundred  leagues,  with¬ 
out  finding  land,  they  fhould  make  no  way 
from  midnight  till  day,  but  ftand  upon 
their  guard,  for  he  was  mofl  confident  they 
fhould  make  the  land  that  night,  and  that 
befides  the  ten  thoiifand  maravedies  annui¬ 
ty  their  majeflies  had  promifed  to  the  firft 
that  faw  it,  he  would  give  him  a  velvet 
doublet.  About  ten  at  night,  Columbus 
fitting  on  the  poop  faw  a  light,  and  pri¬ 
vately  called  Peter  Gutierrez.,  one  of  the 
king’s  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
bid  him  look  at  it,  and  he  faid,  he  faw  it. 
Then  they  Qd.\\td  Roderick  Sanchez  Sego¬ 
via,  infpedtor  of  the  fleet,  who  could  not 
difcern  it,  but  it  was  afterwards  feen  twice, 
and  looked  like  a  candle  that  was  lifted  up, 
and  put  down,  fo  that  Columbus  made  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  true  light,  or  that  he 
was  near  land,  as  it  proved,  being  people 
going  from  one  houfe  to  Another.  About 
two  in  the  morning,  the  caravel  Pinta, 
which  was  always  foremoft,  made  a  fignal 
of  land,  which  was  firft  defcried  by  Rode- 
7'ick  de  Triana,  a  failor,  and  but  two  leagues 
diftant.  However  the  reward  of  ten  thou- 
fand  maravedies  annuity,  was  by  their  ma- 


jefties  declared  to  belong  to  the  admiral, 
and  was  always  paid  him  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  fhambles  at  Sevil  becaufe  he  faw  the 
light,  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  meaning 
the  fpiritual  light  they  were  bringing  a- 
mong  thofe  barbarous  people  ;  God  fo 
ordering,  that  as  fbon  as  the  war  with  the 
Moors  was  ended,  after  feven  hundred  twen¬ 
ty  years  fince  their  firft  coming  into  Spain, 
this  work  fhould  be  begun,  that  fo  the  kings 
of  Caflile,  and  Leon,  might  be  continually 
employed  in  bringing  of  infidels  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  catholick  faith. 

When  the  day  appeared,  they  perceived  Firft  land 
it  was  an  ifland,  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  difcover’d 
plain,  much  wooded,  with  good  water,  a 
frefh  lake  in  the  middle,  and  full  of  people, 
who  ftood  full  of  admiration  on  the  fhore, 
believing  the  fliips  to  be  fome  monftrous 
creatures,  and  impatient  to  be  better  inform¬ 
ed,  as  xhQ  Spaniards  were  to  go  afliore.  The 
admiral  went  off  in  his  boat  well  mann’d, 
and  the  royal  ftandard  hoifted,  as  did  the 
captains  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon,  and  Vincent 
Tannez  Pinzon  with  the  peculiar  colours  of 
the  enterprize,  being  a  green  crofs  with 
fome  crowns,  and  the  names  of  their  catho¬ 
lick  majefties.  When  they  liad  all  kifs’d 
the  ground,  and  returned  thanks  to  A1-’ 
mighty  God,  on  their  knees,  for  that  his 
mercy  to  them,  the  admiral  ftood  up,  and 
called  that  ifland  San  Salvador,  that  is,  St.  mailed 
Saviour,  but  by  the  inhabitants  it  was  Saviour. 
named  Guanahani,  being  one  of  thofe  af¬ 
terwards  in  general  called  Luca^os,  nine 
hundred  fifty  leagues  from  the  Canar-j  iflands, 
and  difcovered  after  thirty  three  days  fail. 
Columbus  took  pofTefTion  of  it,  with  the 
ufual  formalities,  for  the  crown  of  Caflile 
and  Leon,  in  the  prefence  of  the  notary 
Roderick  de  Efcovedo,  vaft  numbers  of  the 
natives  looking  on.  The  Spaniards  then 
owned  him  as  admiral,  and  viceroy,  tak¬ 
ing  an  oath  to  obey  him,  as  reprefenting 
the  king’s  perfon  in  thofe  parts,  with  all 
the  pleafure,  and  fatisfadlion  as  may  be 
imagined  for  fuch  fuccefs,  all  of  them  beg¬ 
ging  pardon  for  the  trouble  they  had  pur 
him  to  through  their  irrefolution  and  pu- 
fillanimity.  The  admiral  perceiving  thole 
Indians  were  a  Ample  peaceable  people, 
who  ftood  in  admiration  gazing  on  the 
Chriftians,  wondring  at  their  beards,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  cloaths,  gave  them  fome  red 
caps,  glafs  beads,  and  fuch  baubles,  which 
they  highly  valued,  the  Spaniards  being 
no  lefs  fur  prized  to  behold  thofe  people, 
their  pofturc,  and  behaviour. 
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The  admiral  returned  aboard  his  Ihips 
followed  by  the  Indiansy  fome  of  them 
fwimming,  and  others  in  their  boats,  call¬ 
ed  canoeSy  made  of  one  entire  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  like  troughs,  or  trays,  they  carried 
with  them  bottoms  of  cotton,  parrots,  and 
javelins,  pointed  with  filh  bones,  and  fome 
other  things  to  barter  for  glafs  toys,  hawks 
bells,  and  fuch  trifles,  which  they  were 
fb  well  pleafed  with,  as  to  put  a  high  value 
upon  pieces  of  broke)n  earthen  glazed  plates 
and  porringers.  Men  and  women  were 
all  Itark  naked,  like  people  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  innocence ;  the  greater  number  being 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  though  there 
were  alfo  fome  old.  They  wore  their  hair 
down  to  their  ears,  and  fome  few  to  their 
necks,  ty’d  with  a  firing  to  the  head,  in  the 
nature  of  trefles.  Their  features  and  coun¬ 
tenances  were  good*  tho’  their  extraordinary 
broad  foreheads  were  fome  deformity. 
They  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  fliap- 
ed,  their  fkins  of  an  olive  colour,  like  the 
natives  of  the  Canary  iflands ;  fome  were 
painted  white,  others  black,  and  Others 
red;  moft  of  them  about  their  bodies, 
fome  only  their  faces,  eyes,  and  nofes. 
They  were  totally  unacquainted  with  our 
weapons,  for  being  fliewed  fome  fwords, 
they  ignorantly  laid  hold  of  the  edge ;  nor 
did  they  know  any  thing  of  iron ;  but  made 
ufe  of  fharp  Hones  found  in  the  rivers  to 
work  in  wood.  Being  alked  by  figns,  how 
they  came  by  fome  fears  the  Spaniards 
faw  among  them  i  they  anfwered.  That 
the  people  of  other  iflands  came  to  take 
them,  and  they  were  wounded  {landing  up¬ 
on  their  own  defence.  They  leem  to  have 
voluble  tongues,  and  ready  wits,  eafily 
repeating  the  words  they  heard.  No  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  whafoever  were  feen  there, 
but  only  parrots.  The  next  day,  being  the 
13'*’  of  OSiolery  abundance  of  Indians  came 
aboard  the  fliips  in  their  canoeSy  moft  of 
which  carried  forty,  or  fifty  men;  and 
fome  fo  fmall  that  they  held  but  one.  They 
rowed  with  an  oar,  like  a  baker’s  peel,  as  if 
they  had  been  digging  with  a<fpade.  The 
canoes  are  fo  contrived,  that  if  they  overfet, 
the  Indians  fwimming  turn  them  up  again, 
and  lade  out  the  water  with  dry’d  calabafhes 
they  carry  for  that  purpofe.  They  had 
cotton  to  barter,  and  fome  of  them  gave  as 
many  bottoms  of  it  as  weighed  a  quarter 
of  an  hundred  weight,  for  the  Portuguefe 
centisy  being  a  fmall  brafs  coin,  worth  lefs 
than  a  farthing.  There  were  no  jewels,  or 
other  things  of  value,  except  fome  little 
-gold  plates  they  hung  at  their  nofes.  They 
were  never  fatisfied  with  gazing  at  the  Spa- 
fiiardsy  kneel’d  down,  lifted  up  their  hands,  as 
it  were  to  praife  God  , and  invited  one  another 
to  go  fee  the  men  that  came  from  heaven. 

Being  afked,  whence  they  had  that  gold ; 
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they  anfwered,  from  the  fouthward,  where  Hurrsra 
there  was  a  king,  who  had  abundance  of 
it,  making  figns  with  their  hands.  The 
admiral  underftanding  there  were  other 
countries,  refolved  to  go  feek  them.  The 
{hips  were  never  clear  of  Indians,  who  as 
foon  as  they  could  lay  hold  of  any  thing, 
tho’  it  were  but  a  bit  of  a  broken  earthen 
difli,  went  away  well  pleafed,  and  fwam 
afliore;  offering  whatfoever  they  had  for 
any  trifle  they  gave  them.  Thus  the  day 
was  fpent  in  trading,  and  they  all  went 
away,  their  generofity  in  giving  being  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  value  they  had  for  what  was 
returned,  looking  upon  the  Spaniards  as  men 
come  from  heaven,  and  therefore  defiring 
fomething  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  them. 

On  the  14*^  of  Oltoher,  in  the  morning, 
the  admiral  took  a  view  of  all  the  coaft 
towards  the  north-weft,  in  the  boats.  The 
natives  followed  by  land,  offering  pro- 
vifions,  and  calling  others  to  fee  thofe  hea¬ 
venly  men,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  ad¬ 
miration,  and  others  in  canoes ,  and  fome 
fwimming,  by  figns  alked  whether  they 
were  not  come  from  heaven,  and  defiring 
they  would  go  alhore  to  reft.  The  admiral 
gave  them  all  firings  of  glafs  beads,  pins, 
and  other  toys,  being  well  pleafed  to  fee  fo 
much  fimplicity,  till  he  came  to  a  ridge  of 
rocks,  where  there  was  a  fpacious  fafe  har¬ 
bour,  where  a  ftrong  fort  might  have  been 
built,  becaufe  it  was  almoft  enclofed  by 
the  water.  In  that  place  there  were  fix 
houfes,  with  abundance  of  trees  about  them, 
which  looked  like  gardens.  The  men  be¬ 
ing  weary  of  rowing,  and  the  land  not  fit 
to  make  any  ftay  there,  Columbus  took  fe- 
ven  Indians,  that  they  Spanijh, 

and  returning  to  the  caravels,  proceeded 
to  difeover  other  iflands,  above  an  hundred 
whereof  appeared,  all  of  them  plain,  green, 
and  inhabited,  the  names  whereof  the  In¬ 
dians  told.  On  monday  the  15^!’,  he  came 
to  one,  feven  leagues  from  the  firft,  and 
called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conceptione,  or  St.  Conception 
Mary  of  the  Conception,  the  fide  whereof  ifland. 
next  to  San  Salvador  ftretches  out  fifty 
leagues ;  but  the  admiral  ran  along  it  eaft 
and  weft,  where  the  extent  is  but  ten  leagues, 
.anchored  on  the  weft  fide,  and  went  afliore. 

Vail  numbers  of  the  natives  came  dovm 
immediately  full  of  admiration  ;  and  he 
finding  ftill  the  fame  thing  thought  fit  to 
proceed  farther.  A  canoe  being  aboard  the 
caravel  Ninna ,  one  of  the  feven  Indians 
brought  from  San  Salvador  leaped  over, 
and  fwam  away,  and  though  the  boat  pur- 
fued,  it  could  not  overtake  him  ;  another 
had  made  his  efcape  the  night  before.  An 
Indian  came  in  a  canoe  to  barter  cotton  ; 
the  admiral  ordered  a  red  cap  to  be  put 
on  his  head,  and  hawklbels  about  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  fo  he  went  away  well  pleafed 
with  his  cotton,  7  P  The 
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The  next  day,  being  tuefday,  he  pro-^ 
ceeded  weftward  to  another  ifland,  the  coaft 
whereof  ran  out  eighteen  leagues  north  weft 
and  foiith  eaft.  He  came  not  to  it  till 
wednefday  the  17'^  afternoon,  by  reafon 
of  the  calms.  By  the  way  they  met  an  In¬ 
dian  in  a  canoe,  who  had  a  piece  of  fuch 
bread  as  they  eat,  and  fome  water  in  a  ca- 
labafh,  or  gourd,  a  little  black  earth,  fuch 
as  they  ufe  to  paint  themfelves,  and  dry 
leaves  of  a  fort  of  herb  they  highly  value,  be- 
caufe  it  is  wholefome ,  and  fweet  fcented, 
and  in  a  little  balketa  ftring  of  glafs  beads, 
and  two  vinieins,  which  is  a  fmall  Portuguefe 
filver  coin,  worth  under  two  pence ;  by 
which  it  appeared  he  came  from  the  ifland 
of  San  Salvador^  had  palled  by  the  Concep¬ 
tion^  and  was  going  to  the  ifland  which  the 
admiral  now  called  Fernandina^  in  honour 
of  the  king,  and  to  make  the  Spaniards 
known.  The  way  being  long,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  tired  with  rowing,  he  went  aboard 
the  fhips,  where  the  admiral  ordered  he 
fliould  have  bread,  and  honey  given  him 
to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink,  and  as  foon  as 
he  came  to  the  ifland,  caufed  him  to  be 
fet  afliore,  with  fome  toys.  The  good  ac¬ 
count  this  man  gave  of  his  entertainment, 
brought  the  people  to  barter  aboard  the 
ihips,  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  iflands, 
they  being  all  alike.  When  the  boat  went 
afhore  for  water,  the  Indians  readily  fhewed 
it  them,  and  helped  to  fill  the  pipes  ;  yet 
thefe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  more  under- 
ftanding  than  the  others,  for  they  ftood 
harder  in  the  exchange  of  their  things,  had 
cotton  blankets  in  their  houfes,  and  the 
women  covered  their  privities  with  little 
cotton  wrappers,  like  fhort  coats,  reaching 
from  the  navel  half  way  the  thighs,  and 
others  with  a  fwathe  of  the  fame  fort ;  fuch 
as  had  no  better  did  it  with  leaves  of  trees, 
v/hich  was  not  ufed  by  the  maidens. 

This  ifland  feemed  to  have  plenty  of 
water,  many  meadows,  and  groves,  and 
fome  pleafant  little  hills,  which  the  others 
had  not,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  birds 
that  fung  fweetly,  and  flew  about  in  flocks, 
moft  of  them  different  from  what  Spain 
affords,  and  there  were  many  lakes ;  near 
one  of  thefe  they  faw  a  creature  feven  foot 
long,  which  they  fuppofedto  be  an  alligator, 
and  having  thrown  ftones  it  ran  into  the 
water,  where  they  killed  it  with  their  fpears, 
admiring  its  bignefs,  and  ftrange  fhape*, 
yet  afterwards  experience  taught  them,  that 
the  laid  animal,  being  flead  and  fcaled  is 
good  meat,  for  the  flefh  of  it  is  white, 
and  moft  valued  by  the  Indians^  and  in  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola  they  call  them  Tvanes.  In 
this  ifland  they  faw  fome  trees,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  grafted,  as  bearing  four 
or  five  forts  of  leaves,  and  yet  they  were 
natural.  They  alfo  f.iw  fifhes  of  fine  co¬ 


lours,  but  no  land  animals,  except  large 
tame  fnakes,  the  aforefaid  alligators,  and  a 
little  fort  of  rabbets,  not  unlike  mice,  which 
they  call  Utias.  Proceeding  farther  to- 
vv^ards  the  north  weft,  to  view  the  ifland, 
they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  ftately 
harbour,  having  a  fmall  ifland  before  it  *, 
but  went  not  in  becaufe  of  the  fhallownefs, 
nor  would  the  admiral  remove  far  from  a 
town,  that  Iheltered  them,  having  feen 
none  in  any  of  the  other  iflands  of  above 
ten,  or  twelve  houfes,  like  tents,  fome  ot 
them  round,  and  others  Hoping  both  ways, 
with  an  open  porch  before,  after  the  Flan¬ 
ders  fafhion,  and  thefe  covered  with  leaves 
of  trees,  handfomely  laid  on  againft  wind 
and  rain,  with  vents  for  the  fmoak,  and 
handfome  ridges,  or  ornaments  at  the  top. 
Within  them  there  was  nothing  but  what 
they  carried  aboard  the  (hips  to  barter; 
only  their  beds  were  of  net  ty’d  up  to  two 
polls ,  which  they  call  hamacks.  Here 
were  alfo  fome  little  dumb  dogs.  An  Indian 
was  feen,  who  had  a  little  piece  of  gold  at 
his  nofe,  with  fome  marks  on  it  like  cha- 
ra(5lers,  which  the  admiral  would  fain  have 
had,  l^ppofing  it  to  be  fome  coin;  but 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  there  was  none 
throughout  all  the  IVeJl -Indies. 

Nothing  more  being  found  at  Fernandina^ 
than  what  had  been  feen  at  San  Salvador, 
and  the  Conception,  he  proceeded  to  the  next 
iflands.  The  fourth  was  called  Saomoto, 
and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ifabela,  in  ho-  Ifahtla 
nour  of  her  catholick  majefty,  taking  pof-  inland.  ^ 
fefllon  of  it  before  witnelTes,  ‘with  a  notary, 
as  was  done  in  all  the  reft.  The  land  ap¬ 
peared  as  beautiful  as  the  reft,  looking  like 
Spain  in  April,  and  the  people  of  the  fame 
fort.  There  they  killed  an  alligator,  and 
as  they  were  going  towards  a  town,  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled,  carrying  away  what  they 
had  ;  but  the  admiral  having  ordered  that 
no  harm  fhould  be  done,  they  foon  came 
to  the  jfhips,  to  barter,  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  he  gave  them  toys,  afkingthem 
for  water,  that  they  might  grow  more  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  they  brought  it  in  gourds.  He 
would  not  lofe  time  at  the  Ifahela,  nor  any 
of  the  others,  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  all  alike,  but  refolved  to  go  find  out 
one  they  told  him  was  very  large,  and  by 
them  called  Cuba,  pointing  to  the  fouth- 
ward ;  hefuppofing  it  to  be  Sucipango  by 
the  figns  they  gave,  and  mighty  things 
they  feem’d  to  fay  of  it.  He  fteer’d  his 
courfe  weft  fouth-weft,  made  little  way 
on  wednefday  and  thurfday,  by  reafon  of 
the  rain,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning 
changed  his  courfe  to  fouth-eaft,  running 
eight  leagues,  and  difeovering  eight  iflands 
lying  north  and  fouth,  which  he  called  del 
Arena,  or  of  fand,  on  account  of  the 
fhoals  about  them.  He  was  told  it  was  a 
I  day 
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day  and  a  halPs  fail  from  thence  to  Cuba,  Cuba  before  night,  yet  becaufe  it  grew  late  Herrera 
left  them  on  faturday  the  27^*^  of  O5loher,  and  dark,  would  not  draw  nearer,  but  lay 
and  Handing  fouth  fouth-weft,  difcovered  by  all  night. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  Admiral  dtfcovers,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  Ijlands  of  Cuba,  and  Hifpa* 

niola,  and  is  forfaken  by  Martin  Alonfb  Pinzon. 


ON  funday  the  of  OSlober,  he 
drew  near  the  coaft,  and  called  the 
ifland.  ifland  Juana,  or  Joanna,  which  appeared 
to  be  better  than  the  others,  there  being 
hills,  mountains,  various  forts  of  trees, 
plains,  and  waters  to  be  feen  at  firft  fight.' 
He  anchored  in  a  great  river  he  called 
San  Salvador,  or  St.  Saviour  for  a  good 
omen.  The  wood  feemed  to  be  very  thick, 
the  trees  tall,  bearing  bloifoms,  and  fruit, 
different  from  ours,  with  abundance  of 
birds.  The  admiral  wanting  fome  infor¬ 
mation,  fent  to  two  houfes  there  were  in 
fight,  the  inhabitants  whereof  fled,  bearing 
nets,  and  other  fifhing  tackle,  and  a  dog 
that  did  not  bark.  He  would  not  fuffer 
any  thing  to  be  touched ;  but  went  on  to 
another  great  river  he  called  de  la  Luna, 
or  of  the  moon  *,  another  he  named  Mares, 
or  feas,  the  banks  whereof  were  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  the  mountains, 
which  were  covered  with  feveral  forts  of 
large  tall  trees.  The  Indians  he  brought 
with  him,  fignified,  that  there  was  gold, 
and  pearls,  which  he  thought  was  likely, 
having  feen  mulcles,  and  faid  it  was  not 
ten  days  fail  Horn  thence  to  the  continent, 
only  upon  a  notion  he  had  conceived,  up¬ 
on  what  Paul,  a  phyfician  of  Florence  had 
writ ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  right,  it 
was  not  the  land  he  imagined ;  and  believing 
that  if  many  men  went  afhore  the  Indians 
would  be  the  more  fearful  j  he  fent  only 
two  Spaniards,  with  one  of  the  Indians  of 
the  ifland  of  San  Salvador,  and  one  of  Cu¬ 
ba,  who  came  to  the  fhips  in  a  canoe.  The 
Spaniards  were  Roderick  de  Xeres,  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  A^amonfe,  and  Lewis  de  Torres,  who 
had  been  a  Jew,  and  fpoke  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dee,  and  fome  fay  Arabick.  He  gave  them 
toys  to  barter,  allotted  fix  days  for  their 
Hay,  and  order’d  what  they  fhould  fay  in 
the  name  of  their  catholick  majefties  ;  di- 
redling  they  fhould  go  up  the  inland,  and 
enquire  into  all  particulars,  without  doing 
wrong  to  any  man.  In  the  mean  while  he 
refitted  his  Ihip,  and  found  all  the  wood 
they  burnt  had  a  fort  of  gum  like  maflick, 
the  leaf  and  fruit  much  refembling  the 
lentifk  tree,  but  was  much  bigger.  In 
this  river  of  Mares  the  fhip  had  room  to 
wind,  and  it  has  feven  or  eight  fathom 
water  at  the  mouth,  and  five  within, 
there  being  two  fmall  hills  on  the  fouth- 
weft  fide,  and  a  pleafant  plain  cape  running 


out  to  the  weft  north- weft,  and  this  was  af¬ 
terwards  the  port  of  Barocoa,  which  the  ade- 
lantado,  or  lord-lieutenant  Velazquez,  cal¬ 
led  of  the  AJfumption. 

On  the  5  th  of  November,  when  the  fliips  what  the 
were  ready  to  fail,  Spaniards  returned,  Spaniard: 
with  three  natives  of  the  iQand,  faying 
they  had  travelled  22  leagues,  and  found 
a  town  of  fifty  houfes,  built  like  thofe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  wherein  were  about  1000 
inhabitants,  a  whole  race  living  in  a  houfe ; 
that  the  prime  men  came  out  to  meet, 
and  led  them  by  the  arms  to  lodge  in  one 
of  thofe  houfes,  where  they  were  feated  on 
ftools  made  of  one  entire  piece  of  wood, 
in  the  fhape  of  a  living  creature  that  had 
fhort  legs,  the  tail  Handing  upright,  and 
the  head  before,  with  gold  eyes,  and  ears. 

That  all  the  Indians  fat  about  them  on 
the  ground,  and  came  one  after  another 
to  kifs  their  hands  and  feet,  believing 
they  came  from  heaven,  and  giving  them 
boiled  roots  to  eat,  which  tailed  like  chef- 
nuts,  intreating  them  to  flay  there,  or  at 
leaft  to  reft  themfclves  for  five,  or  fix 
days,  the  Indians  that  went  along  with  them, 
having  faid  much  in  their  commendation. 
Afterwards  abundance  of  women  coming 
in  to  fee  them,  the  men  went  away,  and 
thofe  with  the  fame  admiration  kiffed  their 
hands  and  feet,  touching  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  fome  thing  holy,  and  offering 
what  they  had.  That  many  would  have 
come  away  with  them,  but  they  gave  leave 
only  to  their  lord,  his  fon,  and  a  fervant 
of  his,  of  whom  the  admiral  made  very 
much. 

They  added,  that  both  going  and  com¬ 
ing  they  met  with  feveral  towns,  where 
they  were  courteoufty  entertained,  but  none 
of  them  had  above  five  or  fix  houfes  to¬ 
gether  j  and  by  the  way  they  met  feveral 
people,  every  one  carrying  a  lighted  fire¬ 
brand  in  his  hand,  to  make  fire,  and 
fmoke  themfelves  with  certain  herbs  they 
took  with  them,  as  alfo  to  roaft  roots,  that 
being  their  chief  food.  That  the  fire  was 
eafily  lighted,  for  they  had  a  fort  of  wood, 
which  being  rubbed  one  piece  againft  an¬ 
other,  as  if  they  were  boreing,  foon  took 
fire.  They  faw  feveral  forts  of  trees, 
which  they  had  not  feen  along  the  fea 
coaft,  and  extraordinary  variety  of  birds 
quite  different  from  ours,  and  among  them 
partridges  and  nightingales  j  but  had  found 
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Herrera  no  four-footed  creature,  except  thofe  little 
cur  dogs,  that  could  not  bark.  That  there 
was  much  land  fowed  with  thofe  roots, 
and  that  grain  they  called  Maiz,  which 
was  well  tailed,  either  boiled  whole,  or 
made  into  flower.  They  faw  vail  quan¬ 
tities  of  fpun  cotton,  in  bottoms,  and 
thought  there  was  above  12000  weight  of 
it  in  one  houfe,  for  it  grows  wild  in  the 
fields  5  and  opens  itfelf,  when  ripe,  as  the 
rofes  do :  but  not  all  at  once,  for  there 
were  fome  heads  open,  and  others  Hill 
clofed,  upon  the  jfame  plant;  and  they 
would  give  a  fmall  balket  full  of  cotton 
for  a  leather  thong,  or  a  piece  of  glaz’d 
earthen  ware,  or  looking  glafs.  They  did 
not  ufe  that  cotton  for  cloathing,  being  all 
naked,  but  to  make  nets  to  lie  in,  and 
to  weave  fmall  clouts,  to  cover  their  pri¬ 
vities.  Being  alked  for  gold  and  pearls, 
they  faid  there  was  plenty  of  them  at  Bo^ 
hio,  pointing  to  the  call. 

The  Spaniards  made  much  enquiry  a- 
mong  the  Indians  they  had  aboard  -for 
gold,  they  anfwered,  Cuhanacan,  and  the 
others  thought  they  meant,  the  great  Cham., 
and  that  the  country  of  Cathay  was  near, 
for  they  alfo  made  figns  to  denote  four 
days  journey.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was 
of  opinion,  it  mull  be  fome  great  city 
that  was  four  days  journey  off ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  underftood,  that  Ca- 
hanacan  was  a  province  in  the  midft  of 
Cuba,  for  Nocan  fignifies  in  the  middle,  and 
that  there  were  gold  mines.  The  admiral 
having  received  this  information,  would 
not  lofe  time ;  but  ordered  fome  Indians 
of  feveral  parts  to  be  taken,  to  carry  them 
into  Spain,  that  every  one  might  give  an 
account  of  his  own  country,  as  witneffes 
of  the  difeovery.  Twelve  men,  women, 
and  children  were  fecured  without  giving 
offence,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  fail, 
an  Indian,  hufband  to  one  of  the  women, 
and  father  to  two  of  the  children  that 
were  aboard,  came  and  defired  to  be  car¬ 
ried  along  with  them.  The  admiral  or¬ 
dered  he  fhould  be  received,  and  all  of 
them  well  ufed;  but  the  wind  proving 
northerly  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  port 
he  called  del  Principe,  or  the  princes,  in 
the  fame  ifland,  which  he  only  viewed  from 
without,  near  a  great  number  of  iflands, 
about  a  mufket  fhot  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other;  and  this  place  he  called  Mar  de 
Nuejlra  Sennora,  our  ladies  fea,  the  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  iflands  being  fo  deep, 
and  well  adorned  with  trees  and  greens,  that 
it  was  very  delightful  failing  through  them. 
The  trees  were  different  from  ours,  fome 
of  them  looking  like  maflick,  others  like 
lignum  aloes,  others  like  palm,  with  the 
ftems  green,  and  fmooth,  and  others  of 
feveral  forts.  And  tho*  thefe  iflands, 
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among  which  they  went  in  their  boats, 
were  not  inhabited,  there  were  many  fires 
in  them  made  by  fifliermen,  the  people  of 
Cuba  ufing  to  go  thither  to  fifli,  and  fowl, 
their  numbers  being  infinite;  and  there 
they  looked  for  other  provifions,  for  they 
eat  feVeral  filthy  things,  as  great  fpiders, 
worms  breeding  in  rotten  wood,  and  other 
corruption  ;  and  fifh  half  raw,  whofe  eyes 
they  put  out  as  foon  as  taken,  and  devour 
them ;  and  fo  many  other  things  which 
would  turn  a  Spaniard*^  ftomach.  In  thefe 
employments  they  fpent  feveral  feafons  of 
the  year,  fometimes  in  one  ifland,  and 
fometimes  in  another,  like  people  that 
weary  of  one  fort  of  diet,  change  for  an¬ 
other.  In  one  of  thefe  iflands  with  their 
fwords  they  killed  a  creature  that  looked 
like  a  wild  boar ;  in  the  fea  they  found 
fome  mother  of  pearl,  and  among  many 
other  forts  of  filh  they  drew  up  in  the 
net,  one  was  like  a  fwine,  with  a  very 
hard  Ikin,  and  no  part  of  it  foft  but  the 
tail.  They  obferved  the  fea  ebb’d,  and 
flowed  much  more  than  in  any  of  the  other 
parts  they  had  feen  thereabouts,  which  the 
admifal  attributed  to  the  many  iflands, 
and  the  tide  was  contrary  to  what  it  is  in 
Spain,  which  he  concluded  fo  to  be,  be- 
caufe  there  it  was  low  water  when  the  moon 
was  fouth  fouth-weft. 

On  funday  the  i8th  of  November,  he 
returned  to  Puerto  del  Principe,  or  the 
prince’s  port,  and  at  the  mouth  of  it  erect¬ 
ed  a  crofs  made  of  two  large  pieces  of 
wood:  Monday  the  19th,  he  made  towards 
Hifpaniola,  which  fome  called  Bohio,  and 
others  Babeque,  yet  as  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  Babeque  was  not  Hifpaniola,  but  the 
continent,  for  they  called  it  by  another 
name  Caribana.  By  reafon  of  the  contrary 
winds  he  fpent  three  or  four  days  cruifing 
about  the  ifland  Ifabela,  but  did  not  go 
up  to  it,  for  fear  the  Indians  he  had  taken 
fhould  flip  away,  and  here  they  found 
fome  of  the  weeds  they  had  met  with  in 
the  ocean,  and  perceived  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  currents.  Martin  Alonzo  Pin¬ 
zon  underftanding  the  Indians  faid  there 
was  much  gold  at  Bohio,  and  coveting  to 
enrich  himfelf,  left  the  admiral  on 
the  2ifl:  of  November,  without  any  ftrels 
of  weather,  or  other  lawful  caufe,  and  his 
Ihip  being  a  good  failor  got  foremoft,  till 
at  night  he  quite  difappeared.  The  name 
of  Bohio  the  Indians  gave  to  Hifpaniola 
feemed  to  denote  it  was  full  of  many  Ba- 
hios,  which  are  their  houfes  or  huts.  The 
admiral  perceived  that  notwithftanding  he 
had  made  fo  many  fignals,  Martin  Alonfo 
did  not  appear,  returned  to  Cuba,  with 
the  other  two  Ihips,  the  wind  being  con¬ 
trary,  to  a  large  and  fafe  harbour,  which 
he  called  Santa  Catalina,  or  St.  Catherines, 
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that  day  being  the  faid  faint’s  eve.  Here 
he  took  in  wood  and  water;  faw  fome 
ftones  that  had  veins  like  gold ;  on  the 
fhore  there  were  tall  pines,  fit  for  mafts 
of  fhips  5  and  feeing  all  the  Indians  di- 
reded  him  to  Hifpaniola^  he  failed  along 
the  coafl:  12  leagues  farther,  where  he 
found  good  fpacious  harbours,  and  among 
them  a  river,  up  whofe  mouth  a  galley 
might  conveniently  pafs,  and  yet  the  en¬ 
trance  was  not  difcernible  till  near  at  hand, 
the  conveniency  whereof  invited  him  to 
go  up  the  boat’s  length,  and  found  8  fa¬ 
thom  water,  and  running  up  farther  drawn 
along  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  water,  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  the  pleafantnefs  of 
the  banks,  and  the  variety  of  birds,  he 
faw  a  boat  with  twelve  feats  for  men  to 
row,  under  an  arbour,  and  in  fome  houfes 
clofe  by  they  found  a  mafs  of  wax,  and 
a  man’s  head  hanging  in  a  bafket  at  a  poll, 
which  wax  they  carried  to  their  catholick 
majefties,  but  never  any  more  was  found 
in  Cuba,  fo  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Yucatan  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  in  a  canoe,  or  otherwife.  They 
found  no  people  to  enquire  of,  for  they  all 
fled,  but  faw  another  canoe  95  fpans  long, 
which  could  contain  fifty  perfons,  made  of 
one  tree,  like  the  others,  and  tho’  they  had 
no  iron  tools  to  work  them  with,  thofe 
they  made  of  flint  ferved,  the  trees  being 
very  large,  and  the  heart  of  them  foft 
and  fpungy,  fo  that  the  flints  eafily  made 
imprelTion  on  them. 

The  admiral  having  failed  107  leagues 
to  the  call  ward,  along  the  coafl:  of  Cuba^ 
came  to  the  eaftermoft  point  of  it,  and 
departed  thence  on  the  5th  of  December^ 
for  Hifpaniolay  being  a  paflage  of  1 8  leagues 
eaftward,  yet  could  not  reach  it  till  the 
next  day  by  reafon  of  the  currents,  when 
he  came  to  the  port  he  called  St.  Nicholas, 
becaufe  it  was  that  Saint’s  day,  and  found 
it  good,  fpacious,  deep,  furrounded  with 
thick  groves,  tho’  the  land  is  mountainous, 
the  trees  not  very  large,  and  like  thofe  in 
Spain ;  there  being  pine,  and  myrtle,  and 
a  pleafant  river  fell  into  the  port,  and 
along  the  banks  of  it  were  many  Canoes, 
as  big  as  brigantines  of  twenty  five  benches. 


However  finding  no  people,  he  went  oh,  Herrera 
to  the  northward,  ^  as  far  as  the  port  he 
called  of  the  Conception,  fouth  of  a  fmall 
ifland  he  named  Yortuga,  10  leagues  from 
Hifpdniola.  Perceiving  that  this  ifland  of 
Bohio  was  very  large,  and  the  land  and 
trees  like  thofe  of  Spain,  and  that  in  one 
draught  of  a  net,  among  other  fifh,  his 
men  had  taken  fkates,  foies,  and  other 
fiflies  known  to  the  Spaniards,  which  they 
had  not  feen  before,  and  had  heard  night¬ 
ingales,  and  other  European  birds  fing, 
which  they  adrnired,  in  December,  he  called 
it  la  Efpannola,  that  is,  the  Spanijb  ifland, 
which  we  corruptly  write  and  pronounce 
Hifpaniola ;  becaufe  the  firft;  was  called 
San  Salvador,  or  St.  Saviour,  in  honour  of 
God  ;  the  2d  the  Conception,  in  honour  of 
our  lady;  the  3d  Fernandina,  the  4th 2/^- 
hella ;  and  the  5th  Joanna  from  the  king, 
queen,  and  prince,  and  therefore  the  name 
of  Spain  was  thought  fit  to  be  given  to 
the  6rh,  tho’  fome  faid,  it  might  be  more 
properly  called  Cajlellana,  that  is  the  Caf- 
tilian  ifland,  becaufe  only  the  crown  of 
Cajiile  was  concerned  in  that  difeovery. 

The  Indians  he  had  with  him  giving  a 
good  account  of  that  place,  which  he  was 
defirous  to  be  certified  of,  and  to  know 
whether  it  was  fo  wealthy  as  they  repre- 
fented,  and  the  natives  flying,  and  giving 
one  another  notice  with  fires ;  he  refolved 
to  fend  out  fix  armed  Spaniards,  who 
having  gone  far,  without  meeting  any 
people,  returned,  telling  wonders  of  the  de- 
licioufnefs  of  the  country.  He  ordered 
a  crofs  to  be  ereded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  on  the  weft-fide,  and  three  fea- 
men  being  in  a  wood  viewing  the  trees, 
to  make  it,  they  faw  abundance  of  naked 
people,  who  fled,  as  foon  as  they  difeo- 
vered  them,  into  the  thickefl;  parts.  The 
failors  purfued,  and  took  a  woman,  who 
had  a  little  plate  of  gold  hanging  at  her 
nofe.  The  admiral  gave  her  hawkfbels, 
and  glafs  beads,  ordered  a  Ihirt  to  be  put 
upon  her,  and  fent  her  away  with  three 
of  the  Indians  he  brought  with  him,  who 
under  flood  her,  and  Spaniards  to  bear 
hei-  company  to  her  habitation. 
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The  jarther  Difeovery  of  the  If  and  Hifpaniola,  Simplicity  of  the  Natives,  kind 
Reception  of  the  Cacique  Guacanagati,  the  Admiral  lofes  his  Ship,  and  re~ 
fives  to  fettle  a  Colony  tn  this  Country. 


H  E  next  day  he  fent  nine  Spaniards 
A  well  armed,  with  an  Indian  of  the 
ifland  of  San  Salvador,  to  the  woman’s 
habitation,  which  was  4  leagues  to  the 
fouth  eafl.  They  found  a  town  of  1000 
fcattered  houfes,  anddefert,  the  inhabitants 
being  fled.  The  Indian  was  feat  after  them, 
VoL.  V. 


who  called,  and  faid  fo  much  in  praife  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  returned,  and 
quaking  with  wonder  laid  their  hands  on 
their  heads,  by  way  of  honour  and  re- 
fpe6t,  giving  them  to  eat,  and  defiring 
they  would  flay  with  them  that  night. 
Abundance  of  people  qow  flocked  toge- 
7  0^  '  ther. 
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Herrera  ther,  Carrying  the  woman  the  admiral 
had  given  the  Ihirt  to  on  their  flioulders, 
and  her  hufband,  who  was  going  to  give 
him  thanks.  Th^  Spaniards  returned  with 
an  account,  that  the  country  abounded 
in  provifions,  that  the  natives  were  whiter, 
more  tradable,  and  better  countenanced 
than  thofe  of  the  other  iflands,  and  that  the 
country  where  the  gold  was  found  lay 
more  on  the  eaftward ;  befides  that  the 
men  were  not  fo  large,  yet  brawny,  and 
wellfet,  without  beards,  their  noftrils  wide, 
their  foreheads  fmooth,  broad,  and  no¬ 
thing  graceful,  which  were  fo  fhaped,  as 
foon  as  they  were  born,  as  a  Beauty  ;  for 
which  reafon,  and  becaufe  they  always 
were  bareheaded,  their  fculs  were  fo  hard 
that  they  might  break  a  SpaniJIj  fword. 
Here  the  admiral  obferved  the  length  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  found  that  twenty 
half  hour  glaffes  were  run  between  fun 
and  fun ;  but  he  believed  there  had  been 
fome  miftake,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  failors,  and  that  the  day  was  fomewhat 
above  eleven  hours.  Having  learnt  thus 
much,  tho’  the  wind  was  contrary,  he 
refolved  to  leave  that  place,  and  palling 
between  Hifpaniola^  and  ^ortuga^  found  an 
Indian  in  a  canoe,  and  wondered  that  the 
fea  running  fo  high,  had  not  fwallowed 
him  up.  He  took  him  and  his  canoe 
into  the  fhip,  and  fet  him  afliore,  with 
fome  toys,  who  fo  highly  commended  the 
Spaniard,  that  many  reforted  to  the  Ihips ; 
but  they  only  brought  fome  fmall  grains 
of  fine  gold  hanging  at  their  nofes,  which 
they  freely  parted  with.  Being  afked, 
where  that  gold  was  found,  they  made 
figns  that  there  was  plenty  of  it  farther 
on.  The  admiral  enquiring  after  his  ifland 
of  Cipango,  they  thought  he  had  meant 
Cihao,  and  pointed  to  it,  being  the  place 
that  afforded  moft  gold  in  that  ifland. 

The  Ca-  'phe  admiral  was  informed,  that  the 

comes  country,  whom 

aboard.  Called  a  Cacique,  was  coming,  attend¬ 

ed  by  200  men,  to  fee  the  fhips  j  and  tho’ 
young,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair,  on  men’s 
Ihoulders,  and  had  a  governor,  and  coun- 
fellors.  When  he  came  near  it  was  ob¬ 
ferved  that  they  paid  him  wonderful  re- 
fpecl,  and  he  was  extraordinary  grave. 
An  Indian  of  the  ifland  Ifabela  went  afhore, 
and  fpoke  to  him,  telling  him  lYitSpaniards 
were  heavenly  men.  He  went  aboard, 
and  being  come  to  the  poop,  made  figns 
for  thofe  that  attended  him  to  flay  behind, 
except  two  men  of  riper  years,  who  fate 
down  at  his  feet,  being  his  counfellors. 
The  admiral  ordered  they  fhould  give 
him  to  eat,  he  took  a  little  of  every  fort, 
which  he  tailed,  then  gave  it  to  the  other 
two,  and  from  them  it  was  carried  out 
to  the  refti  but  when  they  gave  him  to 


drink  he  only  touched  it  with  his  lips. 

They  all  obferved  much  gravity,  fpoke 
little,  his  men  looked  upon  his  mouth, 
and  talked  to  him.  The  admiral  thought 
thefe  people  more  rational  than  thofe  of 
the  other  iflands,  and  it  growing  late  the 
petty  king,  or  Cacique  went  afhore. 

The  next  day,  tho’  the  wind  was  con¬ 
trary,  and  blew  hard ,  the  fea  did  not  run 
high,  becaufe  fheltered  by  the  ifland  Tor¬ 
tuga^  and  fome  feamen  went  a  fifliing, 
with  whom  the  Indians  were  much  pleafed. 

Some  men  went  to  the  town,  and  barter’d 
with  glafs  beads  for  fmall  plates  of  gold, 
which  much  pleafed  the  admiral,  that  their 
majeflies  might  fee  he  had  found  gold  in 
his  difcovery,  and  that  his  promifes  were 
not  vain.  The  king,  in  the  afternoon, 
came  down  again  to  the  fhore,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  canoe,  from  the  ifland  Tortu¬ 
ga^  with  forty  men  in  it,  to  fee  the  Spa¬ 
niards^  at  which  the  Cacique  feemed  to 
take  offence  ;  but  all  the  native';  of  Hifpa- 
niola  fat  down  on  the  ground,  in  token 
of  peace,  and  thofe  in  the  canoe  landed ; 
but  the  king  flood  up,  and  threatned  them, 
whereupon  they  went  off  again,  and  he 
threw  water,  and  fome  ftones  at  them  to 
fhew  his  anger,  and  gave  the  admiral’s 
Alguazil  a  flone  to  throw  at  them,  which 
he  did  not,  but  fmiled.  They  in  the  ca¬ 
noe  returned  very  fubmiflively  to  Hortuga^ 
and  the  admiral  ufed  all  means  to  find  out 
that  place,  where  they  faid,  there  was  fo 
much  gold.  This  day,  in  honour  of  the 
feafl  of  the  Conception,  the  admiral  ordered 
the  fliips  to  be  adorn’d,  hoilling  the  co¬ 
lours  and  flreamers,  aiming  the  men, 
and  firing  the  cannon.  The  king  came 
aboard,  when  the  admiral  was  at  dinner, 
and  fat  down  by  him,  without  fuffering 
him  to  rife,  the  refpe6l  thofe  naked  peo¬ 
ple  paid  to  their  fovereign  being  very  re¬ 
markable.  He  invited  him  to  eat,  and 
the  Cacique  took  the  meaj;  as  he  had  done  SecoW 
the  time  before ;  and  after  dinner,  they 
laid  before  the  admiral  a  gold  girdle,  which 
looked  like  thofe  they  ufe  in  Spain,  but  the  dque  a- 
workmanfhip  was  different,  and  fome  gold  board, 
plates.  The  admiral  gave  the  king  an 
old  piece  of  hanging  chat  was  before  his 
bed,  becaufe  he  perceived  it  pleafed  him, 
and  fome  amber  beads  he  had  about  his 
neck,  a  pair  of  red  Ihoes,  and  a  bottle  of 
orange  flower  water,  which  pleafed  him 
highly.  He  and  his  men  feemed  much 
concerned  that  they  could  not  underfland 
one  another,  and  offered  all  the  country 
afforded.  The  admiral  fhewed  him  a  piece 
of  Spanijh  coin,  bearing  the  heads  of  their 
catholick  majellies,  which  he  admired,  as 
alfo  the  colours,  with  the  crofles,  and 
royal  arms.  Then  he  returned  afhore,  the 
admiral  having  done  him  much  honour, 
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and  was  carried  back  ’  to  his  town  in  the 
chair,  or  bier.  There  was  alfo  a  fon  of 
his,  attended  by  abundance  of  people,  and 
before  him  they  carried  the  things  the  ad¬ 
miral  had  given  him,  held  up  fmgly  on 
high,  that  they  might  be  feen  by  all  men. 
Next  a  brother  of  the  king’s  went  aboard, 
whom  the  admiral  treated,  and  fhewed 
much  refped:  to,  and  the  next  day  he  order’d 
a  crofs  to  be  ereded  in  the  fquare  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town  near  the  fea,  which  the 
Indians  paid  refpedt  to,  as  they  faw  the 
Chriftians  did,  for  the  town  the  king  lived 
in,  was  4  leagues  off. 

On  tuefday  night,  the  admiral  being  de- 
firous  to  difcover  fome  of  the  fecrets  of 
that  country,  hoifted  fail,  yet  could  not 
in  all  wednefday  the  19th  get  out  of  that 
little  channel,  between  the  two  iflands, 
or  reach  a  port  there  was  in  it.  He  faw 
abundance  of  woods  and  mountains,  and 
a  fmall  ifland  he  called  St.  Thomas.,  judged 
that  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  had  many  capes 
and  ports,  found  the  weather  very  delight¬ 
ful,  and  the  land  pleafant.  Thurfday  the 
20th  he  put  into  a  port,  betwixt  the  little 
ifland  of  St.  Thomas.,  and  a  cape.  They 
faw  feveral  towns,  and  many  fires,  or  fmokes, 
for  the  feafon  being  dry,  and  the  grafs 
growing  high,  they  burnt  it  to  make  ways, 
becaufe  being  naked  it  would  hurt  them, 
as  alfo  to  catch  the  Utias,  which  they  did 
by  means  of  the  fire.  The  admiral  went 
with  the  boats  into  the  harbour,  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  view,  faid  it  was  a  very  good 
one.  They  faw  fome  Indians.,  who  were 
fhy  of  the  Spaniards,  but  thofe  who  came 
in  the  fhips,  bid  them  not  to  fear,  and 
then  there  flocked  fuch  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  they  covered 
the  fliore.  They  brought  vidluals,  gourds 
full  of  water,  and  good  bread  made  of 
Mayz,  or  Indian nor  did  they  hide 
the  women,  as  in  other  places,  but  all 
Itood  in  admiration  to  behold  the  Spani¬ 
ards.,  and  praifed  God.  They  were  a 
whiter  people,  more  cleverly  fbaped,  bet¬ 
ter  natured,  and  more  generous,  and  the 
admiral  took  much  care  that  no  offence 
fhould  be  given  them.  He  fent  fix  men 
to  fee  the  town,  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  like  perfons  that  came  from  heaven. 
At  this  time  came  fome  canoes,  with  In¬ 
dians,  from  a  petty  king,  who  defired  the 
admiral  to  come  to  his  town,  and  expedled 
him  with  abundance  of  people,  on  a  point 
of  land.  He  went  with  the  boats,  tho’ 
many  intreated  him  to  flay  with  them.  As 
foon  as  the  boats  arrived,  the  king  fent 
the  Spaniards  provifions,  and  finding  they 
received  them,  the  Indians  went  to  fetch 
more,  and  fome  parrots.  The  admiral  gave 
them  hawkfbels  and  glafs,  and  other  toys, 
and  returned  to  his  fhips,  the  women 


and  children  crying  out  to  him  to  flay.  Herrera 
He  ordered  meat  to  be  given  to  forne 
that  followed  him  in  canoes,  and  others 
that  fwam  half  a  league  to  the  caravels, 
and  tho’  the  fhore  was  covered  with  peo¬ 
ple,  abundance  were  feen  going  and  com¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  fhips,  acrofs  a  great 
plain,  which  was  afterwards  called  la  Vega 
Real,  or  the  royal  plain.  The  admiral 
again  commended  that  port,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas  becaufe  difcover’d 
on  his  day. 

On  faturday  the  aid,  he  defigned  to  goKingG//^- 
feek  out  thofe  iflands  where  the  Indians 
faid  there  was  much  gold,  but  was  hinder’d  [headmi- 
by  the  weather,  and  therefore  fent  out  the  ral. 
boats  a  fifhing.  Soon  after  came  a  man 
from  Vm^Guacanagari  to  defire  he  would 
go  into  his  country,  and  he  would  give 
him  all  he  had,  being  one  of  the  five 
fovereigns  of  the  ifland,  and  mafter  of 
moft  of  the  northern  fide,  on  which  the 
admiral  then  was.  He  fent  him  a  girdle 
he  wore  inftead  of  a  purfe,  and  a  vizard 
mafic,  with  ears,  a  tongue,  and  nofe,  all 
of  beaten  gold.  The  girdle  was  all  fet 
with  fmall  fifh  bones,  like  feed  pearl,  cu- 
rioufly  wrought,  and  four  fingers  broad, 
he  refolved  to  depart  on  the  23d,  but  firfl 
fent  fix  Spaniards,  with  the  notary,  to 
pleafe  others,  who  were  no  lefs  defirous  to 
fee  them.  They  were  well  treated,  and 
bartered  for  fome  cotton,  and  grains  of 
gold.  Above  1 20  canoes  came  to  the  fhips 
with  provifion,  and  earthen  pitchers  of 
good  water,  well  made,  and  painted  red, 
and  giving  their  fort  of  fpice,  called  Axi, 
which  they  put  into  difhes  of  water,  and 
drank  it  off,  fhewing  it  was  wholfome. 

The  bad  weather  detaining  the  admiral, 
he  fent  the  notary  to  fatisfy  king  Guara- 
nagari,  and  tv/o  of  his  Indians  to  a  town, 
to  fee  whether  there  was  any  gold,  be¬ 
caufe  having  got  fome  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  late  days,  he  believed  there  was 
plenty.  It  was  certainly  concluded,  that 
no  lefs  than  1000  men  came  into  the  fliips 
this  day,  every  one  of  whom  gave  fome- 
thing,  and  thofe  who  came  not  aboard 
from  their  canoes  cried  out  to  them  to  take 
what  they  brought.  The  admiral  by  what 
he  had  feen  till  then,  gueffed  the  ifland 
to  be  as  big  as  Etigland.  The  notary  went 
to  Guacanagari,  who  came  out  to  meet 
him  ;  he  thought  his  town  more  regular 
than  any  of  the  others  he  had  feen.  All 
the  natives  gazed  on  the  Spaniards  with 
furprize,  and  fatisfadtion.  The  king  gave 
them  cotton  cloths,  parrots,  and  lome 
pieces  of  gold ;  the  people  parted  with 
fuch  as  they  had,  and  kept  the  trifles  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  like  relicks,  and  fo 
the  notary  and  his  companions  returned 
to  the  fhips,  attended  by  the  Indians.  Mon- 
4  ' 
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HERRERAday  the  24th  the  admiral  went  to  vifit  king 
Gtiacamgari,  who  was  four  or  five  leagues 
from  the  port  of  St.  'Thomas^  and  there  he 
diverted  hirnfelf,  till  feeing  the  fea  calm> 
he  went  to  bed,  for  he  had  not  fiept  in  * 
two  days  and  a  night.  The  weather  be¬ 
ing  calm,  the  fteerfman  left  the  helm  to 
a  grummet,  notwithftanding  the  admiral 
had  commanded,  that  whether  the  wind 
blew  or  not,  he  who  was  entrufted  with 
the  helm,  jfhould  never  leave  it  to  another. 
The  truth  is,  there  appeared  no  danger 
of  Ihoals,  or  rocks,  for  on  funday,  when 
the  boats  attended  the  notary  to  the  Ca¬ 
cique.,  they  had  founded  all  the  coaft,  and 
what  rocks  there  were  from  the  point  to 
the  eafi;  fouth  eaft,  for  three  leagues,  and 
had  obferved  which  way  they  might  pafs ; 
and  therefore  being  now  in  a  dead  calm, 
they  all  went  to  flcep,  and  it  happened  that 
the  current  carried  on  the  fhip  by  degrees, 
with  fuch  a  mighty  noife,  that  it  might 
be  heard  a  league  off,  when  the  lad,  who 
was  at  the  helm,  perceiving  the  rudder 
to  ftrike,  cried  out. 

Thcadmi-  The  admiral  hearing  him,  was  the  firft 

hisS  came  the  mafter,  whofe 

watch  that  was,  whom  he  direfted,  fince 
the  boat  was  out,  to  heave  out  an  anchor 
a  ftern,  that  fo  by  help  of  the  capftain 
they  might  work  off  the  Ihip ;  but  when 
he  thought  they  had  been  executing  his  or¬ 
ders,  he  perceiv’d  that  fome  of  the  men 
were  flying  in  the  boat  to  the  other  cara¬ 
vel,  which  was  half  a  league  to  windward. 
Perceiving  that  the  water  ebbed,  and  the 
veffel  was  in  danger,  he  order’d  the  maft 
to  be  cut  by  the  board,  and  many  things 
call  into  the  fea,  to  get  her  off  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  would  do,  for  the  water  falling  off 
amain,  the  fhip  every  moment  ftuck  falter, 
and  lyingathwart  thefea,  tho’  it  was  calm, 
the  feams  of  her  open’d,  fhe  heel’d  to  one 
fide  fprung  a  leak  below,  and  was  fill’d 
with  water,  and  had  the  wind  or  fea  been 
rough,  no  man  had  efcap’d  ;  whereas  had 
the  mafter  done  what  the  admiral  order’d, 
the  fhip  had  been  faved.  The  boat  came 
back  to  their  relief,  for  they  in  the  other 
caravel  feeing  how  the  matter  flood,  did 
not  only  refufe  to  receive  them,  but  were 
coming  with  it  to  help  *,  but  there  being 
no  remedy,  order  was  taken  to  fave  the 
men,  to  which  purpofe  the  admiral  fent 
Javies  de  Arana.,  and  Peter  Gutierrez  afhore, 
to  tell  the  Cacique  that  he  had  loft  his  fhip 
at  a  league  and  a  half  from  his  town,  as 
he  was  going.tofeehim.  Guacanagari  fhed 
tears  for  forrow,  and  immediately  fent  out 
his  Canoes,  which  in  a  moment  carried  off 
all  there  was  upon  the  deck,  he  coming 
with  his  brothers,  and  taking  great  care, 
that  nothing  Ihould  be  touch’d  j  for  he 
flay’d  himfelt  to  fecure  the  goods,  and  fent 
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to  bid  the  admiral  not  be  concern’d,  for  he 
would  give  him  all  he  had,  and  the  goodi 
were  carried  to  two  houfes  he  appointed 
for  laying  of  them  up.  The  Indians  af- 
fifted  with  fo  much  diligence,  and  good 
will,  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
done,  had  they  been  in  Sfain ;  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  peaceable  and  loving,  their  lan¬ 
guage  eafy  to  pronounce  and  learn ;  tho* 
naked  they  had  fome  commendable  cuf-  , 
toms,  the  king  was  ferv’d  in  great  ftate, 
was  hirnfelf  very  fteady  in  all  points,  and 
the  people  were  fo  curious  in  afking  quef- 
tions,  that  they  would  know  reafons  for 
every  thing  they  faw.  They  knelt  down 
at  prayers,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  and  it 
did  not  appear  at  that  time,  that  they  had 
any  other  religion,  but  Worfhipping  of 
heaven,  the  fun,  and  moon. 

Wednefday  the  26th  of  December,  Guaca- Guacana- 
nagari  went  aboard  the  caravel  Ninna,  where goes 
the  admiral  was,  very  much  afflifted  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fhip  ;  he  comforted  him,  of- 
fering  all  he  had.  Two  Indians  of  ano¬ 
ther  town  came  with  gold  plates,  to  ex¬ 
change  for  hawkfbels,  which  they  moft  va¬ 
lu’d,  and  the  admiral  was  well  provided 
with  fuch  toys,  knowing  by  the  Portuguefes 
how  beneficial  they  were  in  Guinea.  The 
feamen  alfofaid,  that  others  brought  gold, 
and  gave  it  for  ribbons,  and  other  trifles. 
Guacanagari  perceiving  that  the  admiral 
valu’d  it,  told  him,  he  would  have  fome 
brought  from  Cibao.  Then  going  afliore, 
he  invited  the  admiral  to  eat  Axi  and  Ca- 
zahi,  which  was  their  chief  diet,  and  gave 
him  fome  vizor-masks  with  ears,  nofes, 
and  eyes  all  of  gold,  befides  other  fmall 
things  they  wore  about  their  necks,  and 
complain’d  much  of  the  Caribhees,  who 
carry’d  away  his  fubjedls,  and  that  was  the 
reafon  why  he  fled  at  firft,  believing  that 
the  Spaniards  were  Carihbees  [whom  we  call 
Canibals,  or  Man-eaters  of  the  Caribbee 
Ifands.  ]  The  admiral  fliew’d  him  hfs 
weapons,  and  a  Turkijh  bow,  with  which 
a  Spaniard  fhot  vei-y  well,  promifing  to 
defend  him  j  but  he  was  moll  frighted  at 
the  canon,  for  when  that  fir’d,  all  the  Indians 
fell  down,  as  if  they  were  dead.  The  ad¬ 
miral  finding  all  people  fo  loving,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  tokens  of  gold,  and  the  country  fo 
fruitful  and  pleafant,  concluded  that  Goet 
had  permitted  the  fhip  to  be  loft,  that  a 
fettlement  might  be  made  there,  and  the 
preaching  of  his  holy  name  begin  in  that 
place  •,  for  he  often  permits  that  this  fhould 
not  be  done  merely  for  his  honour,  and 
the  advantage  of  our  neighbours,  but  for 
the  reward  men  expedl  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  next  j  for  it  is  not  to  be  believ’d 
that  any  nation  in  the  world  would  venture 
upon  fo  many  hardfhips  as  the  admiral  and 
the  Spaniards  did,  in  fo  dubious  and  dan¬ 
gerous 
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gerous  an  undertaking,  were  it  not  in  hopes 
of  fome  reward,  which  has  carry’d  on  this 
holy  work.  The  Indians  went  forwards 
and  backwards  for  hawklbels,  which  was 
the  thing  they  mod;  valued,  and  as  foon  as 
they  came  near  the  caravel,  they  held  up 
the  pieces  of  gold,  crying,  Chuque,  Chuque^ 
dignifying.  Take  and  give  the  bell.  An 
Indian  afhore  came  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
Pleafant  about  half  a  mark  [that  is  four 

//  ounces]  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  and 
dian,  ftretch’d  out  the  right,  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  receiv’d  the  bell,  he  dropt  the  gold, 
and  ran  away,  thinking  he  had  cheated 
the  Spaniard. 

The  admiral  refolv’d  to  leave  fome  men 
in  this  country,  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
make  difcoveries  up  the  land,  and  learn  the 
language,  that  at  his  return  from  Spain  he 
might  have  fome  to  dired  him  in  planting 
of  Colonies,  and  fubduing  it,  and  many 
freely  offer’d  themfelves  to  flay.  He  or- 
.  der’d  a  tower  to  be  built,  with  the  timber 
of  the  fhip  that  was  call  away,  and  by  this 
time  advice  was  brought,  that  the  caravel 


Pinta  was  in  a  river,  towards  the  eafter-  Herrera 
moft  point,  and  Guacanagari  fent  to  get 
certain  information  of  it.  The  admiral 
took  much  care  to  advance  the  flrufture, 
and  the  more  becaufe  he  had  daily  frefli 
motives  foto  do  :  in  regard  that  Guacana¬ 
gari  always  exprefs’d  much  fear  of  the  Ca- 
rihhees,  to  encourage  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  give  a  proof  of  the  effefl  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  arms,  the  admiral  order’d  a  cancioa 
to  be  fir’d  againft  the  fide  of  the  fhip  that 
was  call  away,  which  was  pierc’d  through, 
and  the  ball  fell  into  the  water  beyond  it. 

He  fhew’d  him  what  execution  our  wea¬ 
pons  would  do,  and  faid,  thofe  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  leave  in  his  country,  Ikould  defend 
him  with  them,  becaufe  he  intended  to 
return  into  Spain,  to  bring  jewels,  and 
other  things  to  prefent  him.  Above  all, 
thofe  people  were  fo  fond  of  the  hawkfbels, 
that  fome  of  them,  fearing  there  fhould 
be  none  left,  would  come  to  the  caravel 
over  night,  to  defire  to  have  one  kept  for 
them  till  the  next  morning. 


CHAP.  XL 

l%e  Admir'd  affedionately  receiv'd,  builds  a  Port  in  Hifpaniola,  and  difpofes  all 

Things  for  his  Return  to  Spain, 


A  canoe  H  E  admiral  had  fent  a  Canoe,  with  a 

fcek  t^hc  '^Le  caravel 

other  ca-  Pinta,  and  carry  a  letter  to  Martin  Alonfo 
ravel.  Pinzon,  kindly  defiring  he  would  join 
him  again,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
fault  committed  in  leaving  him  ;  but  he 
return’d  with  an  account  that  he  had  gone 
above  twenty  leagues  without  finding  him, 
and  had  he  gone  five  or  fix  farther,  he  had 
not  loft  his  labour.  An  Indian  afterwards 
faid,  he  had  two  days  before  feen  the  cara¬ 
vel  at  anchor  in  a  river,  yet  was  not  cre¬ 
dited,  fince  the  others  had  not  met  with 
her,  and  yet  he  fpoke  the  truth  as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  for  he  might  fee  her  from 
fome  high  ground,  and  made  hafte  to  tell 
his  lord.  The  failor,  who  went  in  the 
canoe,  faid,  that  twenty  leagues  from  that 
place  he  faw  a  king,  who  had  two  great 
gold  plates  on  his  head,  as  had  feveral  o- 
thers  who  were  with  him,  which  as  foon 
as  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  fpoke  to  him, 
he  took  off.  The  admiral  fancy’d  that 
Guacanagari  had  forbid  them  all  felling 
any  gold  to  the  Spaniards,  that  it  might 
all  pafs  through  his  own  hands.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  fort  was  haftned,  and  to  that 
effedt  Columbus  went  afhore,  for  he  always 
lay  aboard  the  caravel.  As  he  went  in 
the  boat  he  thought  he  had  feen  Guacana¬ 
gari,  who  flipp’d  into  his  houfe,  perhaps 
for  the  more  ftate,  having  concerted  to 
perform  the  ceremony  he  afterwards  did, 
VoL.  V. 


which  was  fending  his  brother,  who  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  admiral  with  much  joy  and  ci¬ 
vility,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  one  of 
the  houfes  that  were  given  to  the  Chriftians, 
being  the  beft  and  biggeft  in  the  town. 

There  they  had  prepar’d  him  a  place  to  Reception' 
fit  in  adorn’d  with  the  inner  rhinds  or  films 
of.  palm-trees,  which  are  as  large  as  a  great 
calf’s  skin,  and  almoft  of  that  fhape,  ve¬ 
ry  clean  and  cool,  and  one  of  them  covers 
a  man,  and  keeps  the  rain  off  him,  as  if 
he  had  a  calf’s  or  cow’s  skin  over  him, 
and  they  ferve  for  many  ufes,  being  by  the 
Indians  call’d  Taguas. 

They  feated  the  admiral  on  a  chair,  with 
a  low  back  to  it,  as  tht  Indians  ufed,  being 
very  handfome,  fmooth,  and  Ihining,  as 
if  they  had  been  of  jet.  As  foon  as  he 
was  feated  the  brother  gave  notice  to  the 
king,  who  came  prefcntly,  put  a  great 
plate  of  gold  about  his  neck,  with  much 
fatisfaftion,  and  flay’d  with  him  till  it  grew 
late,  when  the  admiral  return’d  to  lye  a- 
board  his  caravel.  He  had  many  motives 
for  fetling  a  colony  in  this  place  ;  the  chief 
whereof  were,  that  when  it  was  known  in 
Spain,  that  fome  men  were  left  there,  others 
might  be  inclinable  to  go  over ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  one  caravel  he  had  left  could  not 
conveniently  contain  them  all ;  befides  the 
good  will  he  found  in  thofe  that  were  to 
be  left,  to  which  they  were  much  encou¬ 
rag’d  by  the  meeknefs  and  affability  of  the 
7  R  natives  , 
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Herrera  natives  ;  as  alfo  for  that,  tho’ he  had  re- 
folv’d  to  carry  the  king  fome  of  the  In¬ 
dians^  and  fuch  other  notable  things  as  he 
could  find  in  the  country,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  difcovery,  it  was  requifite  to  give  a 
reputation  to  the  acflion,  that  it  fhould  be 
known  fome  men  had  ftay’d  by  their  own 
confent  in  thofe  parts. 

fbrc”  or^*^  The  fort  had  a  ditch,  and  tho’  made  of 
town  in  wood,  yet  there  being  men  to  defend  it, 
the  Indies  the  ftrength  was  fuflacient  againft  the  na- 
call’d  the  cives.  It  was  finifh’d  in  ten  days,  an  infi- 
Nativity.  number  of  men  working  at  it,  and 
he  call’d  it  la  Villa  de  Navidad,  that  is,  the 
town  of  the  nativity,  becaufe  he  came  in¬ 
to  that  port  on  Chriftmas-day.  The  next 
morning,  being  the  29th  of  December,  a 
nephew  of  the  king’s  very  young  but  in¬ 
genious,  went  aboard  the  caravel,  and  the 
admiral  being  ftill  eager  to  know  where 
they  had  their  gold,  afk’d  every  body  by 
figns,  and  began  to  underlland  fome  words. 
He  enquir’d  of  this  youth  after  the  mines, 
and  underftood  he  told  him,  that  four  days 
journey  off  to  the  eaftward,  there  was  an 
ifland  he  call’d  Guarinoex,  and  thofe  of 
Macorix,  Masons,  Fuma^,  Cibao,  and  Co- 
ra'j,  where  there  was  abundance  of  gold. 
Thefe  names  the  admiral  writ  down  im¬ 
mediately,  and  thereby  it  appear’d  that 
he  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  tongue  ; 
for  thofe  were  not  fo  many  iflands,  but  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Hifpaniola,  and  lands  fubjedl  to  fo 
many  kings  or  lords.  Guarinoex  was  the 
king  of  that  vaft  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain, 
above  mention’d,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  ;  and  the  youth  meant,  that  the 
province  of  abounding  in  gold,  was 

in  the  dominions  of  Guarinoex.  Macorix 
was  another  province,  which  afforded  lit¬ 
tle  gold  ;  and  the  other  names  were  other 
provinces,  fome  letters  being  omitted,  or 
added,  becaufe  the  admiral  not  underftand- 
ing,  knew  not  how  to  fpcll  them  ;  and 
thought  the  king’s  brother,  who  was  pre- 
fent,  had  reprov’d  his  nephew,  for  telling 
him  thofe  names.  At  night,  the  king  fent 
him  a  great  gold  malk,  defiring  in  return 
a  bafon,  and  a  pot,  or  pitcher,  which  per¬ 
haps  were  of  brafs,  or  pewter,  and  were 
immediately  fent  him,  believing  they  were 
for  models  to  make  others  of  gold. 

On  funday  the  30th  of  December,  the 
admiral  went  to  dine  afhore,  at  fuch  time 
as  five  Caciques  arriv’d  there,  all  of  them 
fubjed  to  king  Guacanagari,  with  gold 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  much  ftate. 
As  foon  as  he  landed,  Guacanagari  came 
to  receive,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  to  the 
fame  houfe  he  had  been  in  before,  where 
the  place  of  fiate  was  prepar’d  with  chairs. 
He  made  the  admiral  fit  down,  with  much 
coLirtefy  and  refped,  then  took  off  the 
crown  from  his  own  head,  and  put  it  on 


the  admiral’s,  who  took  off  a  firing  of  cu¬ 
rious  glafs  beads,  of  feveral  colours,  ma¬ 
king  a  very  fine  fliow,  which  he  had  about 
his  neck,  and  put  it  on  the  king’s,  as  alfo 
a  fine  cloth  loofe  coat,  he  wore  that  day, 
and  put  that  on  him,  then  fent  for  a  pair 
of  colour’d  buficins,  and  caufed  him  to 
draw  them  on ;  he  alfo  put  upon  his  finger 
a  great  filver  ring,  being  inform’d,  they 
had  feen  a  feaman  v/ear  one,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  get  it  ;  for  they  put  a  great 
value  upon  any  white  metal,  whether  fil¬ 
ver,  or  pewter.  Thefe  gifts  extremely 
pleafed  the  king,  and  made  him  think  him- 
felf  the  richeft  man  in  the  world.  Two 
of  the  Caciques  attended  the  admiral  to  the 
boat,  and  each  of  them  gave  him  a  great 
plate  of  gold,  which  were  not  caff,  but 
compofed  of  many  grains,  thofe  Indians 
being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  founding,  but 
batter’d  out  the  grains  they  found,  between 
two  ftones. 

The  admiral  went  to  lye  aboard  the  ca¬ 
ravel,  and  found  that  Vinzent  Tanes  Pinzon 
affirm’d  he  had  feen  rhubarb,  and  knew 
its  branches  and  the  root  *,  which,  they  fay, 
ffioots  out  little  fprigs  above  the  earth,  the 
fruit  on  it  being  like  green  mulberries,  al- 
moff  withered,  and  the  ftalk  near  the  root 
is  a  very  curious  yellow,  the  root  under 
ground  being  like  a  great  pear.  The  admi¬ 
ral  fent  for  the  rhubarb,  and  they  brought 
him  a  frail  full  and  no  more,  becaufe  they 
carried  no  fpade  to  dig  it  up,  which  was 
carried  to  their  majefties  for  a  fample,  but 
did  not  prove  to  be  rhubarb.  The  ad¬ 
miral  look’d  upon  that  they  call  Axi  in 
this  ifland,  as  good  fpice,  faying  it  was 
better  than  the  pepper,  or  grains  of  para- 
dife  they  bring  from  the  eaft,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  imagin’d  there  might  be  other 
forts  of  it. 

The  admiral  being  now  fenfible  of  God’s 
bleffing  in  difcovering  to  him  fo  many, 
and  fuch  happy  nations,  with  fuch  tokens 
of  gold,  which  feem’d  to  promife  inefti- 
mable  wealth ;  and  thinking  this  an  affair 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  he  coveted 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  make  known  to  all 
the  world  how  much  Providence  had 
profper’d  him,  and  particularly  to  their 
catholick  majefties.  The  fort  being  now 
finiffi’d,  he  order’d  to  make  ready  for  their 
return,  taking  in  wood,  water,  and  all 
other  neceffaries.  The  king  order’d  he 
ffiould  have  as  much  of  the  country  bread, 
call’d  Cazahi,  as  he  pleafed  5  as  alfo^^xf, 
falt-fifli,  and  whatfoever  elfe  he  had.  Tho* 
he  would  not  willingly  have  return’d  into 
Spain,  without  firft  coafting  all  along  that 
land,  which  he  thought  ran  far  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward,  that  he  might  difcover  more  of  its 
fecrets,  and  find  out  the  beft  way  to  it, 
for  the  better  bringing  of  beafts  and  cattle, 

yet 


Chap.  12. 
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Herrera  yet  he  durft  not  then  attempt  it,  as  having 
but  one  caravel,  and  might  therefore  be 
in  danger,  fo  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to 
venture  farther  on  an  unknown  coaft.  He 
complain’d  grievoully,  that  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon  had  forfaken,  and  thereby  put  him 
to  thefe  inconveniencies.  For  to  ftay  in 
the  fort  he  made  choice  of  thirty  nine  men, 
the  moft  willing,  and  freely  difpos’d, 
ftrong,  and  of  a  good  conftitution  to  en¬ 
dure  hardfhips,  from  among  all  his  crew, 
appointing  James  de  Arana^  a  native  of 
Cordova^  for  their  captain,  notary,  and 
AlgiiaziU  with  as  full  power  as  he  had  from 
their  catholick  majefties  -,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
die  Peter  Gutierrez.,  groom  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  their  catholick  majefties  was 
to  fucceed  him,  and  after  him  Roderick  de 
Efcovedo,  born  at  Segovia.  He  alfo  left 
one  mafter  John,  a  furgeon  among  them, 
and  a  Ihip-carpenter,  a  cooper,  an  able 
gunner,  well  experienc’d  in  that  buftnefs, 
and  a  taylor,  the  reft  being  all  able  fea- 
men  *,  furnifhing  them  with  bilket,  wine, 
and  fuch  other  provifions  as  he  had  for  a 
year,  feeds  to  fow,  all  the  commodities 
he  had  to  barter,  being  a  confiderable 
quantity,  all  the  cannon  belonging  to  his 
own  fliip  that  was  loft,  and  her  boat. 

All  things  being  in  a  readinefs  for  his 
departure,  he  call’d  them  all  together,  and 
made  a  fpeech  to  this  effedt.  He  hid  them 
ferve  God  and  praife  him,  for  that  he  had 
brought  them  into  that  countr'j  to  piropagate 
his  holy  faith  j  not  to  forfake  him,  hut  to  live 
like  good  Chriftians,  and  he  would  he  their 
fupport ;  to  pray  for  his  good  voyage,  that  he 
might  foon  return  with  a  greater  force',  to 
love,  and  obey  their  captain,  which  was  ne- 
ceffaryfor  their  preferv  at  ion,  and  he  required 
it  of  them  in  their  highneffes  names  5  to  refpeEt 
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Guacanagari,  and  wrong  none  of  his  people, 
or  offer  any  violence  either  to  man  or  woman, 
that  they  might  he  confirmed'  in  the  opmion  of 
their  coming  from  heaven  ;  not  to  divide  them- 
f elves,  nor  go  up  the  country,  nor  out  of  Gua- 
canagari’j  dominions,  fince  he  Jhew'd  them 
fo  much  affehlion  *,  to  furvey  the  coaft  in  their 
boat  and  canoes,  with  his  confent,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  difcover  the  gold  mines,  and  fome  good 
port,  not  being  well  fatisfied  with  that  where 
they  were,  caWd  the  Nativity ;  to  endeavour 
to  barter  for  as  much  as  they  could,  fairly, 
without  feeming  covetous-,  and  to  learn  the 
language,  that  being  fo  necejfary  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  the  7iatives,  and  very  ufeful ; 
and  he  promis'd,  fince  they  gave  the  king  the 
ftrft  footing  in  that  newfound  empire,  to  beg, 
he  would  be  pleas'd  to  reward  them.  They 
anfwer’d.  They  would  moft  readily  com¬ 
ply  with  all  he  enjoin’d  them.  On  wednef-  An.  1493. 
day  the  2^  of  January,  1493,  he  went  a- 
fliore  to  take  his  leave,  din’d  with  Guaca¬ 
nagari,  and  his  Caciques,  recommended  to 
him  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  had  order’d 
to  ferve,  and  defend  him  againft  the  Carib- 
hees ',  gave  him  a  very  fine  fhirt,  and  faid 
he  would  foon  return  with  prefents  from 
the  monarchs  of  Spain.  The  king  return’d 
a  courteous  anfwer,  expreffing  much  for- 
row  for  his  departure.  One  of  the  king’s 
fervants  faid,  he  had  fent  canoes  along  the 
coaft  to  feek  for  gold  *,  and  the  admiral  re¬ 
ply  *d,  That  had  hot  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon 
left  him,  he  durft  have  undertaken  to  round 
the  ifland,  and  carry  home  a  ton  of  gold} 
and  ftill  he  would  have  done  it,  did  he  not 
apprehend  that  the  caravel  might  get 
fafe  into  Spain,  and  inform  againft  him, 
that  fo  the  captain  might  palliate  his  of¬ 
fence. 


CHAP.  XIL 

The  Admiral  fets  out  in  order  to  return  to  Spain. 


An.  1493.  Friday  the  4*^^  ^  of  January,  1493, 

The  ad-  Columbus  departing  the  port  of  the 

miral’s  Nativity,  fail’d  to  the  eaftward,  for  a  very 
towards^^  high  mountain,  bare  of  trees,  but  thick 
Spain.  of  grafs,  and  looking  like  a  pavilion,  or 
tent  ;  which  he  call’d  Monte  Chrifto,  or 
Chrift's  Mount,  and  is  eighteen  leagues 
eaft  from  the  cape  he  named  Santo,  or  Ho¬ 
ly,  being  four  leagues  from  the  port  of 
the  Nativity.  That  night  he  anchor’d  fix 
leagues  from  Monte  Chrifto.  Saturday  the 
of  January  he  advanc’d  to  a  little  ifland 
clofe  by,  where  there  were  good  falt-pits. 
He  enter’d  the  falt-pits,  and  lik’d  the 
country  fo  well,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  and  plains  he  faw,  that  he  faid,  that 
muft  be  the  ifland  of  Cipango,  and  had  he 
thought  he  had  been  fo  near  the  mines  of 


Cibao,  whence  fo  much  wealth  was  drawn, 
he  would  have  been  much  more  poficive. 

Sunday  the  he  left  Monte  Chrifto,  and 
foon  difeover’d  the  caravel  Pinta,  failing  He  finds 
towards  him,  before  the  wind.  They  a-  the  cara- 
greed  to  return  to  Monte  Chrifto,  where 
Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon  made  his  excufe, 

'for  leaving  him  ;  and  tho*  it  was  not  fatis- 
fadory,  the  admiral  conniv’d,  and  believ’d 
he  had  barter’d  for  much  gold,  and  taken 
the  one  half  for  himfelf,  allowing  the  other 
to  the  failors.  A  great  river  falls  into  this 
port,  which  he  call’d  Rio  de  Oro,  or  River 
of  Gold,  becaufe  the  fand  look’d  like 
gold,  and  there  he  water’d.  Wednefday 
the  9*^  he  hoift’d  fail,  came  to  Punta  Roxa, 
or  Red  Point,  which  is  thirty  leagues  eaft 
from  Monte  Chrifto,  and  there  they  took 

tortoifes^ 
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Herrera  tortoifes,  as  big  as  bucklers,  that  went  to 
lay  their  eggs  alliore.  The  admiral  affirm’d 
he  had  thereabouts  feen  three  mermaids, 
which  raifed  themfelves  high  above  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  were  not  fo  beautiful  as  they  paint 
them  but  had  fome  fort  of  human  face, 
as  he  had  feen  at  other  times  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea.  He  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Gra- 
cice.,  or  the  River  of  Grace.,  where  Martin 
Alonfo  Pinzon  had  been  trading,  and  was 
always  call’d  by  his  name,  and  there  he 
order’d  four  Indians  the  faid  Martin  Alonfo 
had  taken  by  force,  to  be  left. 

Friday  the  nth,  he  fail’d  on  to  a  cape 
he  call’d  Belprado.,  whence  there  was  a  pro- 
fpedl  of  a  mountain,  which  looking  like 
filver,  becaufe  cover’d  with  fnow,  he  call’d 
it  Monte  de  Plata,  or  Mountain  of  Plate, 
and  the  port  at  the  foot  of  it  Puerto  de 
Plata,  that  is.  Port  of  Plate,  being  in 
the  ffiape  of  a  horfe-ffioe.  Running  on 
all  along  the  coaft,  with  the  current, 
and  fair  weather,  ten  leagues  farther,  he 
found  feveral  capes,  which  he  call’d  del 
Angel,  or  the  Angel’s  j  la  Punta  del  Terro, 
the  Miftake-Point  j  el  Redondo,  the  Round 
one ;  el  Frances,  the  French  one  j  el  Cabo 
de  huen  Fiempo,  Fair  weather  Cape ;  elTa~ 
jado,  the  Upright.  Next  faturday  he  ad¬ 
vanc’d  thirty  leagues  farther,  admiring  the 
extent  of  the  ifland,  call’d  one  cape  de  Pa¬ 
dre  y  Hijo,  of  the  Father  and  Son,  a  har¬ 
bour  Puerto  facro,  facred  Port,  and  a  point 
of  land  Cabo  de  les  Enamor  ados,  the  Love’s 
Cape.  Coming  up  to  it  he  difcover’d  an 
extraordinary  large  bay,  three  leagues  wide, 
and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  fmall  illand.  There 
he  lay  to  obferve  the  eclipfe,  which  was 
like  to  be  on  the  17"’,  the  oppofition  of 
Jupiter  and  the  moon,  and  the  con)un(5lion 
of  the  fun  and  Mercury,  in  oppofition  to 
Jupiter.  Hefent  the  boat  affiore  for  water, 
where  they  found  fome  men,  with  bows  and 
arrows  j  they  bought  a  bow  and  fome  ar¬ 
rows,  and  defir’d  one  of  them  to  go  fpeak 
with  the  admiral ;  he  confented,  was  afk’d 
for  the  Caribhees,  and  pointed,  that  they  were 
to  the  eaftward  ;  and  to  the  queftion  about 
gold,  pointed  towards  the  ifland  of  St. 
John  de  Puerto  Rico,  faying  there  was  gua- 
nia,  that  is,  pale  gold,  which  the  Indians 
highly  value.  He  gave  him  meat,  and 
two  pieces  of  green  and  red  cloth,  with 
fome  little  glafs  beads,  and  then  fet  him 
afhore.  Five  and  fifty  naked with 
long  hair,  like  women  in  Spain,  great 
plumes  of  feathers,  bows  and  arrows, 
fwords  made  of  hard  palm-tree  wood, 
and  heavy  poles,  which  bruifed  grievouf- 
ly  where  they  fell,  lay  in  ambuffi  in  the 
wood.  The  Indian  made  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  came  to  the  boat,  two  of 
their  bow^s  were  bought  by  the  admiral’s 
order,  and  they  were  fo  far  from  felling 


any  more,  that  they  prepar’d  to  feize  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  reafon  they  fell  upon 
them,  gave  one  a  great  cut  in  the  buttocks, 
and  another  a  blow  on  the  breaft,  upon 
which  the  reft  fled,  and  they  might  have 
kill’d  many  had  they  purfu’d  them.  This 
was  the  firft  time  any  hoftility  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  this  ifland,  betwixt  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  The  admiral  was  concern’d  at 
it,  tho’  on  the  other  hand  he  faid  it  pleaf- 
ed  him,  that  they  might  know  what  the 
Chriftians  could  do. 

On  monday  the  14*^,  in  the  morning, 
abundance  of  people  appear’d  on  the  ffiore, 
Columbus  order’d  the  men  in  the  boat  to 
Hand  upon  their  guard  ;  but  xhz  Indians 
came  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
among  them  was  the  king  of  that  province, 
and  the  Indian  that  had  been  aboard  the 
caravel,  to  which  that  king  came  with 
three  of  his  men.  The  admiral  order’d 
them  bifket  and  honey  to  eat,  red  caps, 
bits  of  cloth,  and  beads.  The  next  day  the 
king  fent  his  gold  crown,  and  ftore  of 
provifions,  the  men  that  brought  them 
being  arm’d  with  bows  and  arrows.  Four 
fuch  underftanding  youths  came  to  the  ca¬ 
ravel,  that  Columbus  refolv’d  to  carry  them 
to  Spain.  They  gave  him  an  account  of 
feveral  things,  and  from  thence  fliew’d  him 
the  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico.  He 
departed  that  bay,  which  he  nam’d  de  los 
Flechos,  or  of  the  arrows,  on  wednefday 
the  of  January,  not  thinking  fit  to 
ftay  any  longer  becaufe  the  caravels  made 
much  water,  failing  on  with  a  weft-north- 
weft  wind,  and  when  he  had  fail’d  fixteeen 
leagues,  the  Indians  he  had  aboard  ffiew’d 
him  the  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Caribbees,  where  the  man-eaters 
liv’d.  Tho’  he  would  willingly  have 
taken  a  view  of  thofe  iflands,  yet  to  fatisfy 
the  men,  the  wind  freffining,  he  order’d  to 
direct  their  courfe  for  Spain.  Sailing  on  for 
fome  time  profperoufly  enough  he  fav/ 
many  tunny  fifties,  fome  gulls,  and  the 
wind  was  very  drying.  They  met  with 
abundance  of  weeds,  but  being  acquainted 
with  them  were  not  apprehenfive,  and  kill’d 
a  tunny  fifh,  and  a  large  fhark,  which 
ferv’d  them  to  make  a  good  meal,  for  they 
had  nothing  left  but  bread  and  wine.  The 
caravel  Pinta  could  not  fail  well  upon  a 
bouling,  her  mizen  maft  being  faulty,  and 
therefore  little  ufe  made  of  itj  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  waiting  for  her,  they  made  little 
way.  Sometimes  when  the  weather  was 
calm,  the  Indians  leap’d  into  the  water, 
fwam  about,  and  diverted  themfelves. 
Having  fail’d  fome  days  upon  feveral 
rumbs,  becaufe  the  wind  was  unfteady, 
Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon,  Sancho  Riiyz,  Pera- 
lonfo  FUnno,  and  Roldan  the  pilots  kept  ac¬ 
count  of  the  leagues  they  ran,  and  making 
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their  reckoning,  concluded  themfelves  to  come  up  with  theiflandof  St.Mary^  which  Herrera 
be  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Azores^  for  they  is  the  laft  of  the  Azores^  but  would  have 
allow’d  more  leagues  than  in  truth  the  been  five  leagues  from  it,  and  have  come 
caravels  fail’d  j  fo  that  diredling  their  up,  nQZ.T  Madera,  or  Puerto  Santo. 
courfe  northward  they  would  not  have 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Admiral  profecutes  his  voyages,  touches  at  the  Azores,  and  is  driven  by  St  or  mi 

into  Lisbon. 


The  admiral  being  fkilful  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  leagues,  found  150  fhort  of 
the  others,  and  on  tuefday  the  12'^  of 
Fehruary,  the  fea  began  to  fwell  with 
fierce  and  dangerous  ftorms,  fo  that  he 
drove  all  the  night  without  any  fail  aboard, 
yet  afterwards  let  out  a  fmall  matter.  The 
A  dreadful  ^^3,  broke,  and  beat  the  Ihips.  In  the 
ftorm.  morning  the  wind  flackened  a  little,  but 
on  wednefday  night  grew  ftrong  again,  the 
waves  running  fo  high  that  the  fhip  could 
not  work  her  way  out.  The  admiral  bore 
his  mainfail,  without  any  bonnet,  very 
low,  that  it  rhight  only  carry  the  veflel 
through  the  furges;  but  perceiving  the 
mighty  danger  fuffered  her  to  drive  a  ftern 
before  the  wind,  there  being  no  other  re¬ 
medy*  Then  the  caravel  Pinta  began  to 
run  from  it,  and  vanifhed,  tho’  the  ad¬ 
miral  carried  a  light  all  the  night,  and  fhe 
anfwered.  On  thurfday  the  14'^  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  ftorm  increafed,  as  did  the 
fear  of  perifhing,  to  which  was  added  the 
concern  of  thinking  the  Pinta  was  loft. 
The  difmal  weather  ceafed  not,  and  the 
caravel  roll’d  for  want  of  ballaft,  the 
provifions  being  fpent.  The  admiral  fee¬ 
ing  death  near  at  hand,  that  their  catho- 
lick  majefties  might  not  mifs  of  fome  in¬ 
telligence  of  what  he  had  done  to  ferve 
them,  writ  down  on  a  fkin  of  parchment 
as  much  as  he  could  relating  to  his  dif- 
covery,  which  he  wrapped  up  in  an  oiled 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  clofe  cafk,  throw- 
•  ing  it  into  the  fea,  all  the  men  believing 
it  was  fome  a6t  of  devotion,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  wind  flackned.  Friday  the  1 5*^^ 
of  February,  they  faw  land  a  head,  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  north  eaft,  which  fome  faid 
was  the  ifland  Madera,  others  the  rock 
of  Lijhon',  but  the  admiral  ftill  perfifted 
it  was  one  of  the  Azores.  They  ply’d 
backwards  and  forwards  with  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  could  not  recover  the  ifland  of 
St.  Mary.  The  admiral  fuffered  much 
in  his  legs,  having  been  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  on  the  18^^  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  anchored  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland,  which  they  found  to  be  St.  Marfs. 
Immediately  three  men  hailed  the  caravel, 
the  boat  went  for  them,  and  they  carried 
the  admiral  fome  refrefhment  of  bread  and 
fowl  from  the  governor,  whofe  name  was 
VoL.  V. 


John  de  Cojienheda.  On  tuefday  the  19th 
of  February,  he  ordered  half  the  men  to 
go  out  in  proceffion,  to  a. chapel  there  was 
near  by,  in  purfuanceof  a  vow  made  in  the 
ftorm,  and  when  they  returned,  he  would 
go  with  the  other  half,  and  defired  the 
three  Portuguefes  to  fend  them  a  prieft  to 
fay  mafs.  Whilft  they  were  in  their  Ihirts 
at  prayers,  the  whole  town,  horfe  and 
foot,  with  their  governor,  fell  upon  and 
feized  them  all.  Their  long  ftay  made 
the  admiral  fufped,  that  they  were  de¬ 
tained,  or  that  the  boat  was  ftaved,  the 
ifland  being  furrounded  with  rocks,  and 
there  being  no  fight  of  it,  becaufe  the  her¬ 
mitage  was  covered  by  a  point  of  land, 
which  juts  out  into  the  fea,  he  removed 
with  the  caravel  right  againft  the  chapel, 
and  faw  abundance  of  people,  and  that 
fome  went  into  the  boat,  and  were  com-* 
ing  to  the  caravel. 

The  governor  of  the  ifland  jflood  up, 
demanded  fecurity  of  the  admiral  to  come 
aboard,  and  tho’  he  gave  him  his  word, 
yet  he  would  not  venture  his  perfon. 
The  admiral  afked  him,  why  he  had  fenc 
him  frefh  provifiorts,  and  thofe  Portuguefes 
to  invite  him  alhore,  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  was  peace  between  the  crowns 
of  Cafiile  and  Portugal,  did  fo  bafe  a  thing 
as  to  detain  his  men  *,  adding,  that  to  fa- 
tisfy  him  of  his  being  employed  by  the 
king  and  queen  of  Spain,  he  would  fliew 
him  his  commiflion.  The  Portuguefe  an¬ 
fwered,  we  here  do  not  know  the  king 
and  queen  of  Cafiile,  nor  do  we  regard 
their  commiffion,  or  ftand  in  fear  of  them. 
Some  other  words  paffed  between  them, 
and  the  Portuguefe  told  him  he  might  go 
into  the  port  with  the  caravel,  for  all  he 
had  done  was  by  his  king’s  order,  which 
the  admiral  bid  his  men  bear  witnefs  to ; 
and  told  the  governor,  that  in  cafe  he  did 
not  reftore  his  boat  and  men,  he  would 
carry  an  hundred  Portuguefe  prifoners  into 
Spain.  Then  he  anchored  again  where  he 
was  before,  becaufe  the  wind  blew  frefh, 
ordered  the  calks  to  be  filled  with  fea 
water,  to  ballaft  the  caravel,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  foul,  failed  towards  the  ifland 
of  St.  Michael,  by  reafon  there  are  no  good 
harbours  in  thofe  iflands,  and  therefore  it 
is  fafeft  to  be  out  at  fea.  It  blew  a  great 
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Herrera  ftorm  all  that  night,  and  mtfiing  the  illand 
of  Si.  Michael.^  he  returned  to  St.  Marfs^ 
where  the  boat  prefently  came  out  with 
two  clergymen,  a  notary,  and  five  failors, 
and  being  promifed  fecurity  they  went 
aboard,  and  required  the  admiral  to  fiiew 
them  the  king  of  Spain's  commiflion,  which 
he  did,  they  returned,  and  difmified  his 
boat  and  men,  the  governor  faying,  he 
had  orders  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
feize  the  admiral,  and  would  give  any 
thing  to  take  him. 

Having  recovered  his  men,  and  the 
weather  being  fit  to  fail  for  Spain.>  he 
gave  orders  to  ftand  eaftward.  The  next 
day  a  great  bird,  which  the  admiral  judged 
to  be  an  eagle,  came  to  the  (hip.  On  fa- 
turday  the  id  of  March  there  blew  a  dread¬ 
ful  ftorm.  They  drove  without  any  fails 
till  four  of  the  clock  on  monday,  without 
any  hopes  of  efcaping,  but  then  it  pleafed 
God  they  difcovered  the  land,  which  was 
the  rock  of  Cintra.,  or  as  our  failors  call 
it  of  Lijbon,  and  to  avoid  the  tempeft,  he 
refolved  to  put  into  the  harbour,  without 
being  able  to  lie  at  Cafcaes.  He  gave 
God  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  and  all 
men  admired  how  he  had  efcaped,  de¬ 
claring  they  had  never  feen  fuch  (forms. 
The  king  of  Portugal  was  then  at  Valparay 
fo,  the  admiral  writ  to  acquaint  him  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spainy  his  fovereigns, 
had  ordered  him  to  put  into  any  of  his 


highnefs’s  ports,  to  get  what  he  had  need 
oi  for  his  money,  and  therefore  defired  his 
leave  to  go  up  to  Lijbon  for  his  greater 
fecurity,  and  to  fatisfy  his  highnefs,  that 
he  came  not  from  Guinea^  but  from  the 
Indies.  Bartholomew  Diaz  de  Li/boa^  maf- 
ter  of  a  galeon  well  ftored  with  cannon, 
came  in  an  armed  boat,  and  bid  the  ad¬ 
miral  come  aboard  him,  to  »ive  an  account 
of  himfelf  to  the  king’s  officers,  and  the 
captain  of  the  galeon.  Columbus  anfwer’d, 
that  he  was  the  monarch  of  Spain's  admi¬ 
ral,  and  therefore  accountable  to  no  man, 
and  would  not  go  out  of  his  (hip,  unlefs 
compelled  by  a  fuperior  power.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  bid  him  fend  his  mafter,  which  the 
admiral  alfo  refufed  to  do,  faying,  he  would 
never  confent,  unlefs  compelled,  for  it 
was  the  fame  thing  for  him  to  go,  as  to 
fend  another ;  and  that  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  Spanijh  admirals  rather  to  die , 
than  to  put  themfelves,  or  their  men  into 
the  hands  of  others.  I’he  Portuguefe  re¬ 
plied,  that  fince  he  w^as  fo  refolved,  he 
might  do  as  he  pleafed ;  but  defired  he 
would  (hew  him  the  king  of  Spain's  com- 
miffion  if  he  had  any  *,  and  having  feen  it 
returned  to  the  galeon,  and  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  palled.  The  captain 
of  it,  whofe  name  was  Alvaro  Daman,  went 
aboard  the  admiral’s  caravel,  with  kettle¬ 
drums,  trumpets,  and  hautboys,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  all  he  (hould  defire. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

What  gaffed  between  the  Admiral,  and  the  King  ^Portugal.  CoXvmhMs  arrives 
at  Palos,  their  Majeftks  prefs  his  coming  to  Barcelona,  and  the  honourable 
Reception  he  had  there,  the  Pope  grants  thofe  Countries  to  the  Crown  oj 
Caftile. 


AS  foon  as  the  report  was  fpread  a- 
broad  in  Lijbon,  that  the  admiral 
was  come  from  the  Indies,  fuch  multitudes 
of  people  flocked  to  fee  him,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  he  brought,  that  it  was  wonderful 
to  behold,  and  all  men  were  amazed  at  it. 
The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  Portugal,  by  the  hands  of  Don 
Martin  de  Noronna,  his  majefty’s  fervant, 
by  which  he  defired  he  would  come  to 
him,  and  he,  not  to  (hew  any  miftruft, 
complied.  He  lay  that  night  at  Sacavem, 
and  was  well  entertained, .  and  the  king 
had  given  orders  at  Lijbon,  for  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  all  he  had  occafion  for  gratis. 
The  next  day  he  arrived  where  the  king 
was,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold  came  out  to  meet,  and  conducfted 
him  to  court,  where  the  king  received  him 
very  honourably,  made  him  fit  down,  and 
after  expreffing  much  joy  for  his  fuccefs, 
and  enquiring  after  fome  particulars,  faid. 


he  was  of  opinion,  that  according  to  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  that  conqueft 
rather  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
than  to  that  of  Spain.  He  anfwered,  he 
had  not  feen  thofe  articles,  nor  knew  any 
more,  than  that  their  highneffcs  had  di- 
redfed  him,  not  to  go  to  Mina,  or  Gui¬ 
nea,  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  all  the 
ports  of  Andaluzia,  before  he  fet  out  on 
his  voyage.  The  king  anfwered,  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  media¬ 
tors  to  accommodate  this  matter.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  prior  of  Crato,  that  is  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  the  prime  man  then 
about  the  court,  to  entertain  him.  The 
next  day  the  king  told  him,  if  he  wanted 
any  thing,  he  (hould  be  fupplied,  and 
making  him  fit,  a(ked  many  queftions, 
concerning  that  new  voyage,  the  latitudes, 
the  people,  and  other  things  relating  to 
thofe  parts,  being  highly  concerned  that 
he  had  let  flip  that  good  fortune.  There 
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were  thofe,  who  offered  him  to  murder 
the  admiral,  that  what  he  had  done  might 
not  be  known  *,  but  he  would  not  con- 
fent. 

On  monday  the  1 of  March,  the  ad¬ 
miral  tookhis  leave  of  the  king,  who  was  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  gentry  about  the  court. 
Don  Martin  de  Norenba  was  ordered  to 
condudl  him  to  Lijhon',  his  majeftygave 
him  a  mule,  and  another  to  his  pilot, 
and  twenty  Efpadines,  worth  about  20  du¬ 
cats.  He  took  Villa  Franca  in  his  way, 
where  the  queen  was,  in  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Antony.  He  kilfed  her  hand,  and  hav- 
ing  given  an  account  of  his  voyage,  de¬ 
parted,  and  was  overtaken  by  a  fervant  of 
the  king’s,  who  told  him  from  his  ma- 
jefty,  that  if  he  would  go  into  Spain  by 
land,  he  would  order  him  to  be  attended, 
provide  horfes,  and  furnifh  him  with  all 
neceffaries ;  but  he  failed  for  Seuil  in  his 
caravel,  on  wednefday  the  13^^^  of  March. 
On  thurfday  before  fun  rifing  he  came  to 
cape  St.  Vincent,  and  friday  the  1 5*^  after 
day  to  S altes,  where  he  entered  about  noon 
with  the  tide,  into  the  port  he  had  fet  out 
from,  on  friday  the  3^  of  Auguft,  the  year 
before,  fo  that  he  fpent  fix  months  and  a 
half  on  the  voyage.  Being  informed  that 
their  catholick  majefties  were  at  Barcelona, 
he  had  thoughts  of  repairing  to  them  by 
fea,  in  his  caravel.  He  landed  at  Palos, 
was  received  with  a  proccflion,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  rejoicing  of  the  whole  town, 
all  men  admiring  that  mighty  exploit, 
which  they  never  imagined  he  would  have 
performed  fo  fuccefsfully. 

The  admiral  having  refolved  not  to  go 
by  fea  to  Barcelona,  fent  their  majelties  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  arrival,  and  a  brief  account 
of  his  voyage,  referring  them  to  his  own 
more  ample  information,  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  anfwer  met  him  at*S’m7,  the 
purport  whereof  was,  to  exprefs  their  joy 
for  his  return  and  fuccefs,  offering  to  re¬ 
ward  and  honour  him,  ordering  him  to 
make  hafte  to  Barcelona,  that  they  might 
concert  what  was  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
the  difeovery  commenced,  and  to  confi- 
der,  whether  it  were  convenient  to  leave 
fome  orders  at  Sevil,  that  no  time  might 
be  loft.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  how 
their  majefties  were  pleafed,  and  all  the 
Court  rejoiced  at,  and  admired  to  fee  that 
accomplifhed,  which  they  had  all  defpaired 
of.  The  fuperfeription  of  the  letter  was  to 
Don  Chrijlopher  Columbus,  their  majefties 
admiral  of  the  ocean,  viceroy,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  iftands  difeovered  in  the  Indies. 
He  returned  an  anfwer  with  a  particular  of 
what  (hips,  men,  ftores,  ammunition,  and 
provifions  were  requifite,  to  return  to  the 
Indies,  and  took  the  way  to  Barcelona, 
with  feven  Indians,  the  reft  being  dead  by 
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the  way.  He  alfo  took  with  him  green 
and  red  parrots,  and  other  rare  things, 
never  before  feen  in  Spain.  The  fame  of 
this  wonder  being  fpread  abroad,  when 
he  departed  SpvU,  the  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  the  road  to  fee  the  admiral, 
and  the  Indians.  Their  majefties  having 
received  his  memorial,  directed  John  Ror- 
driquez  de  Fonfeca,  brother  to  Alonfo  de  Fqn^ 
feca,  and  Antony  de  Fonfeca,  lords  of  Coca, 
and  Alaejos,  to  apply  himfelf  immediately 
to  the  providing  of  all  the  admifal  thqvjght 
requifite  for  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  In¬ 
dies. 

The  admiral  came  to  Barcelona  about  th? 
middle  of  April,  was  received  in  folemi) 
manner ,  all  the  coqrt  and  city  going 
out  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  ftreets 
could  not  contain  them,  admiring  the 
admiral ,  the  Indians ,  and  the  things 
he  brought,  which  were  carried  open^ 
ly.  The  more  to  honour  him,  their  ma^- 
jellies  ordered  their  throne  to  be  fet  out 
in  publick  view,  where  they  fat  with  prince 
John.  The  admiral  came  in  attended  by 
a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  as  foon  as  he 
drew  near  their  majefties  ftood  up,  he 
knelt  down,  killed  their  hands,  was  or-r 
dered  to  rife,  a  chair  brought,  and  he  fat 
down  in  their  royal  prefence.  When  he 
had  very  fedately,  and  with  much  difere- 
tion,  given  their  highnelfes  a  Ibort  relati¬ 
on  of  God’s  mercies,  under  their  high-’ 
nelfes  aufpicious  fortune,  of  his  voyage, 
and  difeovery,  the  hopes  he  had  of  finding 
larger  countries ;  and  having  Ihewed  the 
things  he  brought,  and  xht  Indians,  as  they 
went  in  their  own  country  ;  the  majefties 
left  their  chairs,  knelt  down,  and  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  returned  thaqks  to  God,  and 
the  mulick  of  the  chapel  began  the  hymn 
Fe  Deum.  In  regard  that  what  had  been 
concerted  at  firft  with  the  admiral  was  but  a 
plain  contradl,  and  he  had  performed  what 
he  undertook,  their  majefties  in  more  am¬ 
ple  manner  ratified  to  him,  what  they 
had  promifed  at  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  1 7*^*^  of  April,  the  foregoing  year,  and 
the  patents  palfed  at  Barcelona  on  the  30*^ 
of  the  fame  month,  this  year,  and  were 
figned  by  their  highnelfes  on  the  28*^  of 
May.  They  alfo  gave  him  the  arms  of 
Cajiile  and  Leon  to  bear  together  with  his 
paternal  coat,  with  other  things  denoting 
his  difficult  and  wonderful  difeovery  and 
bellowed  fome  favours  on  his  brothers  Don 
Bartholomew,  and  Don  James,  tho’  they 
were  not  then  at  court.  The  king  took 
the  admiral  by  his  fide,  when  he  appeared 
in  publick  in  Barcelona,  doing  him  very 
much  honour  otherwife,  and  therefore  all 
the  grandees,  and  other  prime  men  ho¬ 
noured  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  them  j 
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Herrera  and  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Peter  Gon~ 
zales  de  Mendoza,  a  virtuous  and  noble 
minded  prince,  was  the  firft  grandee,  who 
going  one  day  from  court,  took  the  ad¬ 
miral  to  dine  with  him.  Their  catholick 
majefties  thought  fit  to  acquaint  pope 
Alexander  the  6^^,  of  the  houfe  of  Borja, 
with  their  new  difcovery,  that  he  might  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  God,  for  the  goodnefs 
fliewn  to  his  church,  and  rejoice,  for  that  in 
his  days,  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  gofpel.  Their  embaffador 
was  alfo  ordered  to  inform  him,  that  the 
faid  difcovery  had  been  made  without  in- 
croaching  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
the  admiral  having  received  ftridt  com¬ 
mands  from  their  highnefTes,  not  to  come 
within  an  hundred  leagues  of  la  Mina,  or 
Guinea^  or  any  other  part  belonging  to  the 
Portuguefes,  which  he  had  pundtually  per¬ 
formed.  And  tho’,  in  regard  the  admiral 
had  taken  pofTeflion  of  thofe  new  lands, 
and  for  many  other  reafons,  feveral  emi- 
ninent  civilians  were  of  opinion,  there  was 
no  need  of  the  pope’s  confirmation,  or 
grant  for  poffefling  of  that  new  world 
juflly  j  however  their  catholick  majefties 
directed  their  faid  embaffador,  to  entreat 
his  holinefs  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  of  the 
lands  already  difeovered,  and  to  be  dif- 
covered  to  the  crown  of  Cafiile,  and  Leon, 
and  to  expedite  his  bulls  accordingly. 

The  pope  rejoiced  very  much  at  this 
news,  and  glorified  God,  for  that  he  had 
been  pleafed  to  fhew  the  means  to  draw 
thofe  people  out  of  infidelity, and  make  them 


partakers  of  his  blcflings  by  means  of  theif 
catholick  majefties,  the  induftry  of  admi¬ 
ral  Columbus,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  nation  ;  and  all  the  court  of  Rome 
celebrated  and  admired  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
ploit.  The  pope  granted  to  their  majefties 
of  Cafiile  and  Leon,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  the  fovereign  empire  and  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Indies,  and  their  feas,  with 
fupreme  and  royal  jurifdidlion,  imperial 
dignity,  and  fuperiority  over  all  that  he- 
mifphere:  to  which,  by  the  advice,  con- 
fent,  and  approbation  of  theTacred  col¬ 
lege  of  cardinals,  a  bull  was  expedited, 
on  the  of  Ma-j  this  fame  year,  with 
all  the  fame  privileges,  franchifes,  and 
prerogatives  granted  to  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  for  India,  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of 
Africk.  And  by  another  bull  of  the  3d 
of  Ma'j  the  fame  year  he  granted  to  them 
all  the  Indies,  whether  iflands,  or  conti¬ 
nent,  already  difeovered,  or  to  be  difeo¬ 
vered,  for  ever,  drawing  a  line  from  the 
one  pole  to  the  other  at  an  hundred  leagues 
diftance  to  the  weftward  from  the  iflands 
Azores,  and  thofe  of  Cabo  Verde,  and  that 
whatfoever  was,  or  fhould  be  difeovered 
to  the  weftward,  or  fouthward  of  that 
line,  fhould  appertain  to  the  navigation 
and 'difcovery  of  their  majefties  of  Cafiile 
and  Leon,  provided  it  was  not  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  any  other  chriftian  prince,  be¬ 
fore  Chriftmas-day  in  the  fame  year  ;  and 
that  none  fhould  prefume  to  fail  into 
thofe  parts,  under  penalties  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  cenfures. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Jbe  Admiral  takes  leave  of  their  Catholick  Majefties  to  return  to  the  Indies;  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  pretends  that  what  had  been  difeovered  belongs  to  hm. 


TH  E  pope’s  bulls  being  brought,  when 
the  admiral  had  obtained  all  things 
for  the  voyage  he  was  to  undertake,  a 
few  days  before  he  left  Barcelona,  their  ma¬ 
jefties  ordered  that  the  Indians  fhould  be 
baptized,  having  been  before  inftrufted 
in  the  cathojick  faith,  they  themfelves  de- 
firing  to  be  madeChriftians ;  and  therefore 
their  majefties  were  willing  to  offer  up  to 
God  thofe  firft  fruits  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  king,  and  the  prince  his  fon  ftand- 
ing  godfathers  *,  the  latter  of  which  would 
have  one  of  the  Indians  to  remain  in  his 
fervice,  who  foon  after  died.  For  the  bet¬ 
ter  managing  the  converfion  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  their  highnefTes  ordered,  that  one  F. 
Bo-jl,  a  Catalonian  monk,  ,of  the  order  of 
St.  Bene  dill,  and  other  religious  men,  with 
the  pope’s  authority,  fhould  go  along  with 
the  admiral,  giving  ftri6l  charge  that  the 
Indians  fhould  be  well  ufed,  and  brought 
into  the  church  by  fair  means,  and  that 


the  Spaniards  who  mifufed  them  fhould 
be  feverely  punifhed.  They  gave  the  ad¬ 
miral  very  rich  church  ftuff,  for  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  God,  and  ordered  him  to  expe¬ 
dite  his  departure,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
to  difeover  whether  Cuba,  which  he  had 
called  Juana,  was  an  ifland,  or  continent, 
and  to  behave  himfelf  difcreetly  towards 
the  Spaniards,  encouraging  the  good,  and 
chaftizing  the  wicked.  He  took  leave  of 
their  majefties,  and  was  attended  that  day 
from  the  palace  to  his  lodgings  by  all 
the  court,  and  the  fame  when  he  depart¬ 
ed  Barcelona. 

When  he  came  to  Sevil,  he  found  the  Seventeen 
arch-deacon  John  Rodriquez  de  Fonjeca  had 
provided  feventeen  fliips,  great  and  fmall,  ^Vecond 
furnifhed  with  abundance  of  victuals,  am-  voyage, 
munition,  cannon,  wheat,  feeds,  mares, 
horfes,  and  tools  to  work  the  gold  mines, 
and  ftore  of  commodities  to  barter,  and 
give  as  the  admiral  fhould  think  fit.  The 
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fame  of  this  ftrange  difcovery,  and  of 
gold,  drew  together  1500  men,  and  among 
them  many  gentlemen,  all  in  the  king’s 
pay,  for  not  above  twenty  went  over  upon 
their  own  account,  and  thole  were  horfe- 
men.  There  were  many  labouring  men, 
to  work  at  the  gold  mines,  and  handicrafts 
of  feveral  forts.  Their  majefties  by  a 
new  commiflion  appointed  the  admiral 
captain  general  of  the  navy,  and  of  the 
Indies^  and  Antony  de  Torres^  brother  to 
prince  John's  nurfe,  a  man  of  prudence, 
and  ability  to  bring  it  back.  Francis  de 
Pennalofa^  the  queen’s  fervant,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  forces  in  the 
field,  and  Alonfo  de  Vallejo  had  the  fame 
poft.  Bernard  de  Pifa ,  an  alguazil  of  the 
court,  equivalent  to  a  fergeant  at  arms, 
went  as  controller  of  the  Indies,  and  James 
Marque  as  infpecftor.  The  moft  noted 
perfons  that  went  over  were  the  com  men¬ 
dary  Gallegos,  Sehajlian  de  Campo,  both  of 
Galicia,  the  com  mendary  Arroyo,  Roderick 
Abarca,  Micer  Girao,  John  de  Luxon,  Pe¬ 
ter  Navarro,  Peter  Hernandez  Coronel,  whom 
the  admiral  conftituted  head  alguazil  of 
the  ifland  Hifpaniola  5  Mofen  Peter  Marga- 
rite,  a  Catalonian  gentleman,  Alonfo  San¬ 
chez  de  Carvajal,  alderman  of  Baeza,  Gor- 
bolan,  Lewis  de  Arriaga,  Alonfo  Perez  Mar¬ 
tel,  Francis  de  Zunniga,  Alonfo  Ortiz,  Fran¬ 
cis  de  Villalobos,  Perefan  de  Ribera,  Mel¬ 
chior  Maldonado,  and  Alofifo  Malaver.  Now 
alfo  went  over  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  fervant  to 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celt,  a  little  man,  but 
well  fhaped,  of  a  good  afpedl,  very  ftrong, 
and  adlive ,  who  when  queen  Ifahel,  or  Eli¬ 
zabeth  was  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sevil,  got  upon  the  beam,  which  was 
out  20  foot  beyond  the  faid  tower,  mea- 
fured  the  length  of  it  with  his  feet,  as 
nimbly,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  along 
a  room  j  at  the  end  of  the  beam  fhook 
one  leg  in  the  air,  and  turning  round,  re¬ 
turned  with  the  fame  agility  to  the  tower, 
all  men  admiring  he  did  not  fall,  and  beat 
himfelf  in  pieces.  Thefe  and  all  the  reft 
that  went  aboard  the  fleet  took  a  folemn 
oath  to  be  obedient  to  their  majefties,  to 
his  admiral,  and  to  the  juftices,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  royal  intereft. 

King  John  of  Portugal  was  fo  highly 
concerned  for  having  fuffered  this  new  em¬ 
pire  to  go  from  him,  that  not  being  able 
to  conceal  his  trouble,  he  ordered  prepa¬ 
rations  to  be  made  for  invading  of  thofe 
countries,  upon  pretence  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  him  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
fent  Ruy  de  Sande  to  their  highneffes,  who 
told  them,  fhewing  his  credentials,  how 
well  he  had  treated  the  admiral,  that  he 
was  pleafed  his  projed  and  voyage  had 
been  fuccefsfulj  and  that  he  did  not  quef- 
tion,  if  there  were  any  countries  and  iflands 
VoL.  V. 


difcovered  which  belong’d  to  him,  that  Herrera 
they  w'ould  fo  behave  themfelves  towards 
him,  as  he  would  do  in  the  like  cafe  •,  and 
that  being  informed  they  defigned  to  pro- 
fecute  the  difcovery  due  weft  from  the  Ca¬ 
nary  iflands,  without  turning  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  he  defired  they  would  diredl  the 
admiral  to  obferve  thofe  orders,  and  he 
would  enjoin  his  commanders,  when  they 
went  out  upon  difcovery,  nor  to  pafs  tho4 
bounds  to  the  northward.  Before  Ruy  de 
Sande  came,  a  report  had  reached  the  court, 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  would  fend  his 
fleet  the  fame  way  the  Spaniards  failed, 
and  take  poffeflion  of  thofe  lands.  There 
was  alfo  advice  brought,  that  Martin  A- 
lonfb  Pinzon,  after  efcaping  dreadful  ftorms, 
was  arrived  with  his  caravel  Pinta  in  Ga¬ 
licia.  He  died  prefently,  and  fome  fay  it 
was  for  grief  of  a  reprimand  he  received, 
for  not  obeying  the  admiral,  and  leaving 
him and  becaufe  their  catholick  maje¬ 
fties  would  not  fee  him,  unlefs  introduced 
by  Columbus. 

Upon  the  advice  received  from  Lisbon, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal's  intimation  of 
his  defigns,  their  catholick  majefties  or¬ 
dered  John  Rodriguez  de  Fonfeca  fo  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  fleet  the  admiral  was  to  command, 
that  in  cafe  the  Portuguefes  Ihould  make 
any  attempt,  it  might  be  either  offenfive 
or  defenfive,  and  to  haften  its  departure. 

They  alfo  fent  Lope  de  Herrera,  a  retainer 
on  their  family,  to  Lisbon,  to  return  that 
king  thanks  for  his  courtefy  towards  ;he 
:  admiral,  and  defire  him  not  to  futfer  ?,ny 
of  his  fubjedls  to  go  or  fend  to  thofe  iflands, 
or  continents  newly  difcovered,  becaufe 
they  belonged  to  them ;  which  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  brotherly  affedtion  there 
was  between  them,  and  troubles  would  be 
prevented,  and  the  preaching  of  the  catho¬ 
lick  faith  among  thofe  nations  would  not 
be  obftrudled.  Lope  de  Herrera  had  alfo 
inftrudtions  to  reprefent  the  extraordinary 
care  their  catholick  majefties  had  taken,  in 
charging  the  admiral  not  to  touch  at  the 
gold  mine ,  or  Guinea,  or  any  other  part 
difcovered  by  his  predeceflbrs.  Befides  this 
compliment,  he  had  other  private  inftruc- 
tions,  that  in  cafe  he  found  that  king  had 
either  already  fent  out  his  fleet,  or  defign¬ 
ed  to  fend  it,  he  Ihould  not  proceed  as  a- 
bove,  but  deliver  other  credentials  he  car¬ 
ried,  and  require  him  to  flop  thofe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  till  publick  proclamation  there¬ 
of  were  made  in  his  kingdom.  When  Ruy 
de  Sande  had  delivered  his  embafly,  as  is 
faid  above,  he  delir’d  leave  to  export  fome 
things  the  king  of  Portugal  flood  in  need 
of  for  the  expedition  he  defigned  to  un¬ 
dertake  againft  the  Mobrs  in  Africk,  where¬ 
with  he  difguifed  the  report  of  the  difco¬ 
very  he  intended  to  the  weft  ward.  He 
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Herrera  alfo  demanded,  that  the  Spaniards 

be  forbid  going  to  fifli  at  cape  Bojador, 
till  it  Ihould  be  amicably  decided,  whe¬ 
ther  they  might  lawfully  do  fo,  and  their 
highneffes  anfwered,  It  fhould  be  done. 

Lope  de  Herrera  being  fet  out  for  Portu¬ 
gal  before  Ruy  de  Sande  reached  the  court 
of  their  catholick  majefties,  and  king  John 
being  inform’d  of  the  meflage  he  brought,  he 
fent  Edward  Galvan  to  give  notice  of  what 
Ru-^  de  Sande  had  in  commiffion,  relating 
to  Columbus's  difcovery,  and  without  per¬ 
mitting  Lope  de  Herrera  to  make  ufe  of 
his  credentials,  or  requiring  what  he  was 
directed,  anfwered,  that  he  would  fend  no 
(hips  upon  difcovery  in  fixty  days,  becaufe 
he  intended  to  fend  embailadors  to  their 
highneffes  upon  that  point.  Whilft  this  was 
in  agitation,  he  had  complained  againft 
their  catholick  majefties  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  faying,  they  interrupted  the  courfe 


of  his  difcoveries  and  advantages,  and  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  bulls  granted,  alledging 
many  pretences  of  wrong,  as  that  they 
broke  into  his  limits,  and  there  ought  to 
be  bounds  affigned,  to  prevent  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  might  enfue  between  the  fubjecfls 
of  the  two  crowns.  The  pope  anfwered, 
that  to  obviate  all  occafions  of  complaint, 
he  had  marked  out  what  belonged  to  each, 
ordering  the  meridian  to  be  drawn  from 
pole  to '  pole,  as  has  been  faid  *,  and  again 
granted  to  the  kings  of  all  that  fliould 
be-  conquered  in  the  iftands  towards  the 
eaft,  weft,  and  fouth,  not  already  poffef- 
fed  by  any  other  prince  j  and  another  bull 
was  expedited  on  the  26'^  of  September  the 
fame  year.  However,  this  did  not  fatisfy 
the  Portuguefes,  who  pretended  they  were 
wronged,  and  that  the  partition  meridian 
ought  to  be  drawn  much  farther  weftward. 


CHAP.  XVL 

Tht  Admirals  InJlruPtions  and  Preparations ;  he  fets  out  on  his  fecond  Voyage. 


The  admiral  being  at  Seojil,  with  his  or¬ 
ders,  declaring  how  far  the  liberty  of 
his  admirallhip  and  government  extended, 
which  were  as  large  as  the  pope’s  grant,  and 
having  left  his  (onsDonJames  and  Don  Fer¬ 
dinand,  as  pages  to  prince  John,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  chufe  the  ableft  pilots,  and  to 
review  the  men  appointed  for  the  fervice, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  controller  Soria.  All 
perfons  were  prohibited  tarrying  any  goods 
to  barter,  and  it  was  order’d,  that  all  things 
belonging  to  their  highneffes,  as  well  as  to 
private  perfons,  fhould  be  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  both  in  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
and  whatfoever  fhould  be  found  not  en¬ 
tered,  to  be  confifcate.  The  admiral  had 
diredlions,  as  foon  as  he  arriv’d  at  Hi- 
fpaniola,  to  mufter  his  men,  and  fo  at  other 
times  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  order  their 
pay  j  and  he  had  power  to  appoint  Alcaldes 
and  Alguazils,  that  is ,  magiftrates  in  the 
iflands  and  others  parts,  to  try  caufes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  from  whom  appeals 
might  lie  to  himfelf*,  and  when  aldermen, 
common-council  men,  and  other  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  for  the  government 
of  the  people,  or  any  town  that  was  built, 
he  fhould  name  three  for  every  place, 
out  of  which  their  highnefles  might  chufe 
one  *,  but  for  the  firft  time  he  was  allowed 
to  chufe  them  himfelf.  All  proclamations 
made  were  to  be  in  their  highneffes  names ; 
as  were  all  patents,  injundlions,  and  or¬ 
ders,  figned  by  the  admiral,  counterfigned 
by  the  fecrctary,  or  clerk  that  drew  them 
and  fealed  with  their  highnefles  feal  on 
the  back.  That  as  foon  as  he  landed  a 
cuftom-houfe  fhould  be  built,  to  lay  up 


their  majefties  ftores,  to  be  kept  by  their 
officers,  the  admiral  having  the  fuprcme 
command  over  them  all,  who  was  to  carry 
on  the  trade,  or  the  perfon  by  him  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  high¬ 
nefles  infpedtor  and  controller.  That  he 
fhould  have  the  eighth  part  of  all  the 
profit,  paying  the  eighth  of  all  the  goods 
carried  over  to  barter,  firft  cledudling  the 
tenth  he  was  to  have  of  all  things,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  contradt ;  and  that  he  might 
fend  out  fhips  to  any  other  part,  as  he 
faw  convenient. 

Whilft  the  admiral  continued  at  Sevil  at¬ 
tending  the  difpatch  of  his  affairs,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  their  majefties,  dated 
at  Barcelona  the  fifth  of  September,  direft- 
ing,  that  before  his  departure  he  fhould 
caufe  to  be  drawn  a  fea  chart,  with  the 
rumbs,  and  all  other  particulars  for  the 
voyage  to  the  TVeft-Indies,  and  prefling 
him  to  be  gone  fpeedily,  promifing  him 
great  matters,  for  as  much  as  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  difcovery  appeared  daily 
to  be  of  greater  confequence ;  and  as  yet 
nothing  was  concerted  with  the  king  of 
Portugal,  though  it  was  hoped  he  would 
hearken  to  reafon.  The  admiral  caufed 
abundance  of  plants  to  be  fhipp’d,  as  alfo 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  all  forts  of 
grain  ;  cows,  brick,  lime,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  The  men  being  fhipp’d,  and  all 
things  in  readinefs,  the  fleet  fet  fail  from 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  on  wednefday  the  25*^ 
of  September,  before  fun-rifing.  He  di- 
refted  his  courfe  fouth-weft,  for  the  Cana¬ 
ry  iflands,  came  up  with  Gran  Canaria  on 
wednefday  the  fecond,  and  on  faturday  the 
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fifth  of  05Joher  to  Gomera^  where  he  ftaid 
two  days,  taking  in  wood,  water  and  cat¬ 
tle  ;  as  calves,  goats,  fheep,  and  eight 
fows,  at  feventy  maravedies  each  ;  from 
which  all  thofe  there  have  been  fince  in 
the  Indies  have  multiplied.  They  alfo 
took  aboard  hens,  other  creatures,  and 
garden  feeds.  There  each  pilot  had  his 


inftriiflions  given  him  feal’d,  diredlingthe  Herrera 
courfe  he  was  to  fteer,  till  he  came  to  the 
country  of  king  Guacanagari^  which  they 
were  not  to  open  unlefs  feparated  from 
him  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  bccaufe  he  would 
not  otherwife  have  that  voyage  commonly 
known,  led  it  fliould  be  difcovered  to  the 
king  of  Portugal. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

P’he  Admiral  profecuting  his  Voyage^  difcovers  other  IJlands. 


He  departed  the  ifland  Gomera  on  mon- 
day  the  feventh  of  Olloher.,  pafled  by 
that  of  Hierro^  the  laft  of  the  Canaries., 
fteering  more  to  the  fouthward  than  he 
had  done  the  firft  voyage,  and  on  the 
24*^  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  failed  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues,  faw  a  fwallow  come  to 
the  Ihips,  and  foon  after  met  with  heavy 
ihowers  of  rain,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  nearnefs  of  fome  land  ; 
wherefore  he  ordered  to  flacken  fail,  and 
to  look  out  fharp  at  night.  On  funday  the 
third  of  November  all  the  fleet  faw  land, 
to  their  great  fatisfadtion,  and  it  proved  an 
Vcmifiica  ifland,  which  he  called  Dominica,  becaufe 
iflaud.  difcovered  on  funday,  in  Spanijh  called 
Domingo.  Prefently  they  faw  two  more  on 
the  {larboard  fide,  and  then  many  others  5 
and  they  began  to  fmell  the  herbs  and 
flowers ;  and  to  fee  flocks  of  parrots,  which 
always  make  a  great  noife  as  they  fly. 
There  feemed  to  be  no  convenient  anchor¬ 
ing  to  the  eaftward,  and  therefore  he  paf- 
fed  on  to  the  fecond  ifland  called  by  him 
Mtrka-  dAarigalante,  that  being  the  name  of  the 
lante.  he  was  in.  He  landed  fome  men,  and 

took  polfeflion  before  a  notary  and  wit- 
nefles.  Departing  thence  the  next  day,  he 
C  d  1  te  Ao^nd  another  ifland,  and  called  it  Guada- 
^  lupe,  fenc  the  boats  afliore,  found  no  in¬ 
habitants  in  a  fmall  town  there  appeared 
on  the  coaft,  and  here  they  took  the  firfl 
of  thofe  parrots  they  called  Guacamayas, 
being  as  big  as  dunghil-cocks,  of  feveral 
colours.  The  natives  were  fled  to  the 
mountains,  but  in  fearching  their  houfes, 
they  found  that  piece  of  timber  failors 
call  the  ftern  poll,  which  furprifed  them 
all,  not  knowing  how  it  fhould  come  thi¬ 
ther,  unlefs  drove  by  the  weather  from 
the  Canaries,  or  from  Hifpaniola,  if  it  were 
that  belonging  to  the  admiral’s  fliip,  loft 
there.  Men  were  fent  afliore  again  on 
tuefday,  who  took  two  youths,  that  by 
figns  gave  them  to  underftand  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  ifland  of  Borriquen^  and  that 
thofe  of  Guadalupe  were  Carihhees,  and 
kept  them  to  eat.  The  boats  returned 
for  fome  Spaniards  that  had  ftaid  behind, 
and  found  them  with  fix  women,  that  were 


fled  from  the  Cornibals,  which  the  admiral 
would  not  believe,  and  therefore  gave 
them  hawkfbels,  and  fet  them  afhore.  The 
Canihals  took  away  all  that  had  been  given 
them  ;  and  when  the  boats  came  again,  the 
women,  two  boys,  and  a  youth  begged 
of  the  feamen  to  carry  them  aboard  the 
fhips.  By  thefe  it  was  known  that  there 
was  a  continent  not  far  off,  and  many 
iflands,  which  they  called  by  their  names. 
Being  afked  for  the  ifland  Hifpaniola,  in 
their  language  called  Ajti,  they  pointed 
towards  the  place  where  it  lay. 

The  admiral  would  have  held  on  his 
way  without  flopping,  but  that  they  told 
him,  the  infpedlor  James  Marque  was  gone 
afhore  with  eight  foldiers,  at  which  he 
was  offended ;  and  becaufe  he  had  been 
long  gone,  and  returned  not,  parties  of 
men  were  fent  to  feek  him  *,  who  could 
not  find  him,  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  woods,  and  therefore  he  refolved 
to  wait  a  day  for  him.  He  fent  men  a- 
gain  afhore,  who  fired  mufkets,  and  found¬ 
ed  a  trumpet,  and  he  not  returning,  Co¬ 
lumbus^  who  thought  eyery  day  a  year,  re¬ 
folved  to  leave  them,  yet  bore  patiently, 
for  fear  they  fhould  perifhi  and  ordered 
the  fhips  to  take  in  wood  and  water  ;  and 
then  fent  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  who  was  captain 
of  a  caravel,  with  forty  men  to  find  him, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  country,  who  re¬ 
turned  without  any  tidings  of  thofe  men, 
and  faid  he  had  feen  much  cotton,  faul- 
cons,  haggards,  kites,  herons,  rooks,  pi¬ 
geons,  turtles,  ducks,  nightingals  and  par¬ 
tridges  -,  and  that  in  travelling  fix  leagues 
he  had  waded  through  twenty  fix  rivers, 
many  of  which  came  up  to  a  man’s  wafte. 
On  friday  the  eighth  of  November,  the  in- 
fpedior  returned  with  his  men,  and  faid  he 
had  loft  himfelf  in  the  mighty  woods  and 
thickets,  and  could  not  fooner  find  the 
way  back.  The  admiral  ordered  him  to 
be  put  under  arrefl,  and  went  afliore,  where 
in  fome  houfes  that  were  near  at  hand,  he 
found  cotton,  both  fpun  and  unfpun, 
and  a  ftrange  fort  of  looms  they  wove  it 
in.  There  were  abundance  of  men’s  heads 
hung  up,  and  bafkets  full  of  human  bones, 
the  houfes  very  good,  and  better  ftored 
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Herrera  with  provifions  than  thofe  in  the  iflands 
difcovercd  the  firft  voyage. 

On  the  10'^*’  of  Nove?nberht  coafted  along 
this  fame  iQand  of  Guadalupe^  towards  the 
north-weft ,  making  towards  Hifpaniola, 
and  difcovered  a  very  high  ifland,  which 
Iflands  of  Called  Monferrate  ^  becaufe  it  looked 
Monfer-  ^i^e  the  rocks  of  that  place.  Next  he  found 
rate,  San-  a  very  round  ifland,  every  way  perpendi- 
ta  Maria  cular,  fo  that  there  feemed  to  be  no  getting 
^df^^sTnta  without  ladders,  and  therefore 

Maria  el  Called  it  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  that 
Antigua,  is,  Round  St.  Mary,  to  another  he  gave 
St.  Mar-  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  Anti- 
St.  Mary  whofe  coaft  extended  fifteen 
or  twenty  leagues.  Many  more  iflands 
appeared  to  the  northward,  very  high, 
wooded,  and  green.  He  anchored  at  one 
of  them,  and  named  it  St.  Martin  ;  and  on 
the  14*’’  of  November,  at  Santa  Cruz,  or 
Holy  Crofs.  There  they  took  four  women 
and  two  children ;  and  the  boat  returning 
met  a  canoe  with  four  Indian  men  and  a 
woman,  who  flood  upon  their  guard,  and 
the  woman  fhot  arrows  as  well  as  the  men, 
who  wounded  two  foldiers,  and  the  woman 
fhot  through  a  buckler.  They  boarded  the 
canoe,  which  overfet,  and  one  of  the  In¬ 
dians  difcharged  his  bow  very  vigoroufly 
as  he  fwam.  Holding  on  their  courfe,  they 


faw  fo  many  iflands  clofe  together,  that 
they  feemed  not  to  be  numbered,  thelargeft 
of  which  he  called  St.  Urftila,  and  the  reft 
the  1 1000  Virgins,  and  then  came  up  with  iiodb 
another  great  one  called  Borriquen,  but  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  St.  John  Baptift.  (it  is 
now  called  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.)  In  flands. 
a  bay  of  it  to  the  weftward  they  took  feve- 
ral  forts  of  fifh,  as  fcate,  olaves.  Pilchards. 

There  were  many  good  houfes,  tho*  all  of 
timber,  and  thatched,  with  a  fquare  to  them 
and  a  way  from  it  down  to  the  fea,  kept 
very  clean  and  beaten  j  the  walls  of  the 
houfes  made  of  canes  wove  together  like 
wattles,  with  greens  on  them  very  curioufly, 
as  is  ufed  at  Valencia  in  Spain.  Near  the 
fea  was  a  fort  of  open  gallery,  or  balcony, 
that  would  contain  twelve  perfons,  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ftruflure  ;  but  they  faw  no 
living  creature,  and  fuppofed  they  were 
fled.  On  friday  the  22^  of  the  fame  month, 
the  admiral  difcovered  the  firft  land  of  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola,  on  the  north  fide,  de¬ 
parting  the  utmoft  point  of  St.  John  de  Pu¬ 
erto  Rico,  which  are  fifteen  leagues  diftant. 

We  have  here  feen  the  firft  difcovery  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands  we  defign  to  defcribe,  but 
fhall  proceed  fomewhat  farther  upon  thefe 
firft  difcoveries,  before  we  come  to  treat  of 
them. 


.  CHAP.  XVIII.  m 

Of  the  Negotiations  relating  to  the  Portuguefe  Pretenfons^  the  Admiral  arrives  tn 

the  If  and  ' 


T  Hough  the  fixty  days  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  afligned  were  elapfed,  their 
catholick  majefties  fent  Garcia  de  Herrera, 
a  gentleman  of  their  family,  to  require  them 
not  to  commit  any  innovation.  Prefently 
after  they  fent*  the  protonotary  Bon  Peter 
de  Ayala,  and  Garci  Lopez  de  Carvajal, 
brother  to  the  cardinal  de  Santa  Cruz,  with 
inftrudlionSj  to  thank  the  king  of  Portugal 
for  his  good  inclination  to  preferve  the  peace 
between  them,  and  to  remove  all  occafions 
that  might  difturb  it  •,  letting  them  know, 
that  their  intentions  were  the  fame,  and 
that  as  to  his  pretenfion  to  that  part  of 
the  ocean,  by  grant  from  the  fee  apoftolick, 
by  poffeffion,  and  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
they  were  willing  to  admit  of  all  honour¬ 
able  means  to  continue  the  brotherly  friend- 
fhip  there  was  between  the  two  crowns ; 
but  that  their  highneffes  were  fully  fa tisfied, 
that  nothing  in  the  ocean  belonged  to  king 
John,  but  the  iflands  of  Madera,  the  Azo¬ 
res,  thofe  of  Cabo  Verde,  and  the  reft  he 
was  then  poffelfed  of,  with  (what  was  then 
difcovered  from  the  Candry  iflands,  as  far 
as  Guinea,  with  the  gold  mines  there,  and 
all  other  commerce  ;  which  was  all  that 
belonged  to  him  by  the  articles  of  peace, 
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where  it  was  exprefly  mentioned;  that  they 
would  not  moleft  him  in  the  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  or  country  of  Guinea,  and  its  mines, 
or  any  other  iflands  already  difcovered;  or 
to  be  difcovered,  from  the  Canary  iflands 
forward  towards  Guinedr,  this  being  all  he 
could  fay  he  had  been  poflTefled  of  and  no 
more.  And  that  it  plainly  appeared  he  had 
fo  underftood  it,  when  he  heard  their  high- 
neffes  were  fending  Bon  Chrijlopher  Colum¬ 
bus  upon  difcovery,  and  he  was  fatisfied  he 
fhould  fail  all  over  the  ocean, provided  he  did 
not  go  beyond  the  Canary  iflands,  towards 
Guinea,  which  was  the  place  he  ufed  to 
fend  his  fleets  to  ;  and  that  when  Bon  Chri- 
Jlopher  returned,  and  went  to  wait  -upon 
him  at  Valparayfo,  he  feemed  to  be  well 
pleafed  with  it. 

Their  catholick  majefties  fo  far  juftified 
their  proceedings,  that  they  offered,  in  cafe 
king  John  was  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  rea- 
fons,  they  would  be  content  to  refer  it  to 
the  decifion  of  perfons  nominated  on  both 
fides,  and  if  they  fhould  not  agree,  an  um¬ 
pire  fliould  be  immediately  named,  or  power 
given  to  the  arbitrators  to  name  one  ;  and 
if  the  king  fhould  think  fit  to  have  it 
debated  out  of  their  dominions,  in  the 
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Roman  court,  or  in  any  other  indifferent 
place,  they  would  confent,and  that  any  other 
method  might  be  found  to  have  it  fpeedily 
determined  equitably,  their  majefties  never 
defigning  to  invade  the  right  of  another. 
They  therefore  diredVed,  that  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  Lop  de  Herrera  fhould  be  rei¬ 
terated,  to  the  end  there  might  none  go  out 
upon  difcovery  towards  thofe  parts  which 
belonged  to  their  highneffes ;  but  to  thofe 
the  Portuguefes  had  before  frequented ;  for 
fhould  they  proceed  into  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  be  intruding  upon  the 
rights  of  others;  and  therefore  he  fhould 
order  proclamation  to  be  made  to  that 
effect  throughout  his  kingdoms ,  under 
levere  penalties,  fince  their  highneffes  were 
the  firfl  that  had  began  to  difcover  that 
way  ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal^  predecef- 
fors  had  no  other  right  to  hold  that  as  their 
own,  which  they  were  then  poffeffed  of, 
but  their  being  the  firfl  difcoverers ;  and 
'  the  kings  of  Cajlile  and  Leon  had  never 
any  way  obflru<5led  thofe  of  Portugal,  fince 
they  took  that  courfe ;  fo  that  he  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  method  as  their  predecef- 
fors  had  done  to  one  another ;  the  contra¬ 
ry  whereof  would  be  a  pofitive  infringing 
of  the  peace  there  was  between  them,  no 
lefs  than  invading  their  kingdoms,  or  than 
as  king  John  would  refent  it,  fhould  they 
go  about  to  take  away  any  thing  he  was 
poffeffed  of  at  the  gold  mines,  or  in  any 
other  countries,  or  ifiands. 

When  thefe  embaffadors  departed  the 
Portugueft court  of  their  catholick  majefties,  Peter 
embaffa-  One  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  judges, 

and  Ray  de  Pinna,  a  gentleman  of  his  houf- 
hold,  were  already  come  to  it ;  and  dif- 
courfing  upon  this  affair,  they  propofed  as  a 
proper  method,  that  the  ocean  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  by  a  ftraight 
line  down  from  the  Canaries  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  that  all  the  feas,  iflahds,  and 
countries  from  that  weftern  line  to  the  north¬ 
ward  fhould  belong  to  the  crown  of  Cajlile 
and  Leon,  excepting  the  ifiands  the  king  of 
Portugal  was  then  poffeffed  of  within  thofe 
limits ;  and  that  all  the  remaining  feas,  if¬ 
iands,  and  countries  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  line,  fhould  belong  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  excepting  the  Canary  ifiands, 
which  appertained  to  the  crown  of  Cajlile. 
To  which  their  catholick  majefties  an- 
fwered.  That  it  was  no  proper  method, 
becaufe  nothing  throughout  all  the  ocean, 
but  what  has  been  mentioned,  belonged  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fo  the  affair 
remained  undecided  at  that  time,  the  king 


of  Portugal  forbearing  to  fend  to  make  Herrera 
any  difeoveries  in  that  part  their  catholick 
majefties  pretended  did  belong  to  them  ; 
but  the  faid  king  of  Portugal  ftill  preffing 
that  thefe  differences  might  be  adjufted, 
the  fame  was  afterwards  done. 

The  admiral  arriving  on  the  ifiand  Hif-  The  Ad- 
paniola,  as  has  been  faid  above ,  made  the 
firfl  land  on  the  north  fide,  where  he 
afhore  one  of  the  Indians  he  brought  out 
of  Spain,  that  being  the  province  of  Sama^ 
na,  that  he  might  tell  the  natives  the 
mighty  things  he  had  feen  in  Spain,  and 
induce  them  to  enter  into  amity  with  the 
Chriftians.  He  readily  undertook  fo  to  do, 
but  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  was 
believed  he  died.  Going  on  to  point  An¬ 
gel,  fome  Indians  went  aboard  in  canoes 
with  provifions,  and  other  things  to  barter 
with  the  Spaniards.  Anchoring  at  Monte 
Chrijlo,  a  boat  made  to  a  river  towards 
the  land,  and  found  two  men  dead,  the 
one  a  youth,  the  other  old,  who  had  a 
rope  made  of  Spanijh  Efparto  about  his  neck, 
his  arms  ftretched  out,  and  his  hands  ty’d 
acrofs  to  a  flick  ;  but  they  could  not  dif- 
cern,  whether  they  were  Chriftians,  or  In¬ 
dians,  which  made  the  admiral  conceive 
much  jealoufy,  and  troubled  him.  The 
next  day  being  the  26^^  of  November,  he 
fent  more  men  feveral  ways  to  hear  what 
news  there  were  of  thofe  at  the  town  of  the 
Nativity.  Many  Indians  went  to  talk  with 
the  Spaniards  in  all  fecurity.  They  came  up 
clofe  to  them,  touched  their  doublet,  and 
fhirt,  faying,  tuhon,  camifa,  that  is,  doublet, 
fhirt,  to  fhew  they  knew  the  Spanijh  names, 
which  fomewhat  comforted  the  admiral, 
and  the  more  for  that  the  Indians  were  not 
afraid,  imagining  thofe  he  left  in  the  new 
town  were  not  dead.  On  wednefday  the 
27*^,  he  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  the  Nativity.  About 
midnight  a  canoe  came  up  to  the  admiral, 
and  faid,  Almirante,  that  is,  admiral;  the 
Spaniards  bid  them  come  aboard,  for  he 
was  there  ;  but  they  would  not,  till  they 
faw  and  knew  him.  They  gave  him  two 
well  wrought  vizor  masks,  and  fome  gold  ^ 
they  brought  as  a  prefent  from  the  Cacique 
Guacanagari.  Being  afked,  concerning  the 
Chriftians,  they  faid  fome  had  died  of  fick- 
nefs,  and  others  were  gone  up  the  inland 
with  their  wives.  The  admiral  gueffed  they 
were  all  dead,  but  was  fain  to  connive, 
and  fent  back  the  Indians  with  a  prefent  of 
brafs  baubles,  which  they  always  put  a 
great  value  on,  and  other  toys  for  the 
Cacique. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

T’he  Admiral  lands,  finds  the  Spaniards  all  killed,  and  goes  to  ^ijit  King 

Guacanagari. 


Herrera  thurfday  following  all  the  fleet  en- 

Jl  ter’d  the  port  *,  they  faw  the  fort  burnt, 
and  thence  concluded  all  the  Chriftians  were 
dead,  which  troubled  them,  and  the  more 
for  that  no  Indian  appeared.  The  admiral 
went  afhore  the  next  day  very  much  con¬ 
cerned,  finding  no  body  to  aflc  any  quefti- 
on  of.  Some  things  belonging  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  lay  about,  which  was  a  melancholy 
fight.  Columbus  went  up  the  river  with  the 
boats,  and  ordered  a  well  he  had  made  in 
the  fort  to  be  cleans’d  •,  but  nothing  was  found 
in  it,  the  Indians  fled  from  their  houfes,  fo 
that  there  was  no  man  to  enquire  of,  tho* 
they  found  fome  of  the  Chriftians  cloaths, 
and  fo  he  returned.  They  difcovered  feven 
or  eight  men  buried  near  the  fort,  and 
others  farther  off,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Chriftians  by  their  cloaths,  and  they  feem- 
ed  not  to  have  been  dead  above  a  month. 
Whilft  they  were  thus  feeking  about,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Guacanagari'^  came  with  fome  In¬ 
dians,  who  fpoke  fome  little  Spanijh,  and 
named  all  thofe  who  had  been  left  in  the 
fort  i  by  whom,  with  the  afliftance  of  one 
the  admiral  brought  back  out  of  Spain,  cal¬ 
led  James  Columbus,  they  were  informed 
of  the  difafter.  They  declared,  that  as 
foon  as  the  admiral  was  gone,  the  Spaniards 
began  to  difagree  among  themfelves,  and 
difobey  their  commander,  going  outdifor- 
derly  to  feize  what  women  and  gold  they 
had  a  mind  to ;  that  Peter  Gutierrez,  and 
Efcovedo  killed  one  Jacome,  and  they  with 
nine  others  went  away  with  the  women 
they  had  taken,  and  their  goods  to  the 
lands  of  a  Cacique  called  Cannabo,  who  was 
lord  of  the  mines,  and  killed  them  all. 
That  fome  days  after  Cannabo  went  to  the 
fort  with  a  great  number  of  men,  there 
being  none  then  in  it,  but  the  commander 
James  de  Araiia,  and  five  more  that  ftay’d 
with  him  to  defend  it,  which  he  fee  fire  to 
in  the  night,  and  that  thofe  who  were  in 
it  flying  to  the  fea,  they  were  drowned,  and 
the  reft  difperfed  themfelves  throughout 
the  ifland.  That  king  Guacanagari  going 
out  to  fight  Cannabo,  in  defence  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians,  was  wounded,  and  not  yet  recover¬ 
ed.  All  this  agreed  with  the  account  fome 


Spaniards  brought,  who  had  been  fent  by 
the  admiral  to  get  information,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  Guacanagari' town,  found  him  ill  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received,  which  he  us’d 
as  'his  excufe  for  not  waiting  upon  the  ad¬ 
miral. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  and  feveral  other 
accounts,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
divifions  among  thofe  Chriftians,  which 
were  occafioned  by  the  Bifcainers ;  and  that 
had  they  been  united  among  themfelves, 
and  obeyed  the  admiral’s  commands,  they 
would  not  have  mifearry’d.  Guacanagari  The  Ad- 
fent  to  defire  the  admiral  to  go  vifit  him,  mirdvifits 
he  not  being  able  to  go  abroad  by  reafon 
of  his  wounds.  The  admiral  did  fo,  and^^^^‘ 
the  Cacique  with  a  melancholy  countenance  * 
told  him  all  that  has  been  faid,  (hewing  him 
his  wounds,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  men  ; 
which  plainly  appeared  to  be  made  by  the 
weapons  the  Indians  ufed,  being  darts 
pointed  with  fifti  bones.  When  the  dif- 
courfe  was  ended,  he  prefented  the  admiral 
with  eight  hundred  fmall  ftone  beads,  which 
they  fet  a  gr^at  value  on,  and  call  cibas,  an 
hundred  of  gold,  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
three  little  calabafhes,  or  gourds,  by  them 
called  'jbueras ,  full  of  grains  of  gold,  the 
whole  weighing  about  two  hundred  pieces 
of  eight.  The  admiral  gave  him  feveral 
glafs  toys,  knives,  feifiars,  hawks-bells. 
pins,  needles,  and  little  looking  glafles, 
which  the  Cacique  thought  a  mighty  treafure. 

He  attended  the  admiral  to  his  quarters, 
admiring  the  horfes,  and  how  the  men  ma¬ 
naged  them.  There  were  feveral  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  among  them  F.  Boyle,  who  advifed, 
that  Guacanagari  ftiould  be  fecured,  till  he 
cleared  himfelf  better  of  the  death  of  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  been  left  in  his  charge; 
yet  he  thought  it  not  convenient,  fince 
there  was  no  remedy  for  what  was  paft, 
and  it  was  not  proper  at  his  firft  fetling 
in  the  country  to  ufe  feverity,  or  pro¬ 
claim  war ;  befides  that  he  defigned  firft; 
to  gain  faft  footing,  fortify  himfelf,  and 
plant  colonies,  and  fo  examine  the  matter 
by  degrees,  and  in  cafe  the  Cacique  were 
found  guilty  it  would  be  feafonable  at  any 
time  to  punifli  him. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

The  Difference  with  the  King  of  Portugal  adjufted;  the  Admiral  builds  the  Town 

of  Ifabela  in  the  If  and  Hifpaniola. 


The  importunity  of  the  Portuguefes 
made  their  catholick  majefties  defirous 
to  put  an  end  to  that  controverfy,  to  which 
purpofc ,  when  they  were  at  'lordeftllas 
there  came  thither  as  embalTadors  from 
that  king  Rwj  de  Soufa^  lord  of  Sagre,  and 
Birenguel^  Don  John  de  Soufa  his  fon,  head 
regulator  of  the  weights  and  meafures  in 
Portugal^  and  the  licentiate  Anas  d'Amada^ 
judge  of  the  houlhold,  all  of  king  Johd^ 
council.  Thefe  joining  with  Don  Henry 
Enriquez,  his  catholick  majefty’s  lord  high 
fteward,  Don  Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  chief 
commendary  of  Leon,  and  controller,  and 
do6lor  Roderick  Maldonado,  all  of  the  king’s 
council ;  both  lides  being  fufficiently  em¬ 
powered  to  fettle  and  adjuft  this  matter, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  or  by  way 
of  latitude,  or  longitude,  or  as  they  fhould 
think  fit:  After  many  debates,  and  con- 
fulting  of  feveral  cofmographers ,  admitted 
to  the  congrefs,  on  the  of  June  this 
fame  year  1493  they  agreed,  that  the  line 
of  divifion  fhould  be  drawn  370  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  that  mentioned  in  the 
pope’s  bull,  from  the  iflands  of  Cabo  Ver- 
•  de,  and  that  all  to  the  weftward  of  this 
■  meridian  fhould  belong  to  the  kings  of 
Cajiile  and  Leon,  and  all  to  the  eaftward 
to  the  kings  of  Portugal ;  fo  that  it  fhould 
be  free  for  the  kings  of  Cajiile  to  fail  thro* 
the  feas  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
following  their  direft  courfe.  That  what- 
foever  fhould  be  difeovered  before  the  20^^ 
of  the  faid  month  of  June,  within  the  firft 
two  hundred  fifty  leagues  of  the  faid  three 
hundred  feventy,  fhould  remain  to  the 
kings  of  and  whatfoever  was  with¬ 

in  the  other  hundred  and  twenty  to  the 
kings  of  Cajiile  for  ever.  That  from  that 
time  forward  neither  fide  fhould  fend  fhips 
out  of  thofe  fiid  bounds  to  trade,  or  bar¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  within  the  term  of  ten 
months  an  equal  number  of  fliips,  cofmo¬ 
graphers,  and  feamen  fnould  be  fent  on 
both  ftdes,  to  mark  out  the  line  and  limits. 
Thefe  articles  being  engrofled  before  Fer¬ 
dinand  Alvarez  de  Foledo,  fecretary  to  their 
catholick  majefties,  and  Stephen  Baez,  fe¬ 
cretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  were  fign- 
ed  by  the  former  at  Arevalo,  on  the  fecond 
of  July,  and  'by  the  king  of  Portugal  at 
Ebora,  on  the  27'^*  of  February,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Though  their  catholick  majefties 
on  the  7*^  of  May  that  fame  year,  ordered 
the  cofmographers,  and  others  who  were 
to  draw  the  line  of  feparation  to  meet,  and 
perform  it,  within  the  fpace  of  ten  months 


in  cafe  it  was  required  of  them;  it  does  not  Herrera 
appear  to  have  been  performed,  though  it 
is  certain  their  catholick  majefties  endea¬ 
voured  it ;  but  the  Portuguejes ,  who  at 
this  time  had  conquered  little  beyond  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lhomas,  under  the  equinodlial, 
that  they  might  not  be  outdone  by  their 
neighbours,  applied  themfelves  fo  earneft- 
ly  to  their  bufinefs,  that  they  foon  paffed 
that  cape  fo  dreadful  to  the  ancients,  called 
of  Good  Hope,  which  juts  outs  fo  far  into 
the  fea. 

The  admiral  was  now  in  the  port  of  the  Cohmlus 
Nativity,  full  of  thought  how  he  fhould  Teeks  a 
behave  himfelf  to  give  a  good  beginning 
to  what  he  had  in  hand;  and  thinking  ^ 
that  province  of  Marien  a  very  low  coun-  town, 
try,  and  fcarce  of  ftone,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  for  building,  though  it  had  good  har¬ 
bours  and  water;  he  refolv’d  to  turn  back 
along  the  coaft  to  the  eaftward,  to  find  a 
convenient  place  to  build  a  town.  With 
this  defign  he  failed  out  on  faturday  the 
feventh  of  December,  with  all  his  fleet,  and 
anchored  that  evening  near  fome  fmall 
iflands  not  far  from  Monte  Chrijio,  and  the 
next  day,  being  funday,  under  the  faid 
mountain ;  and  imagining  that  Monte  de 
Plata  was  nearer  to  the  province  of  Cibao, 
where  he  had  been  told  the  rich  gold  mines 
were,  which  he,  as  has  been  faid,  fancied 
to  be  Cipango,  he  was  defirous  to  draw 
near  to  that  part.  The  wind  proved  fo 
contrary,  after  he  left  Monte  ChriJlo,  that 
he  fuffered  very  much,  becaufe  the  men 
and  horfes  were  fatigued,  and  could  not 
proceed  to  the  port  of  Gracia  or  Grace, 
where  Martin  Alonjo  Pinzon  had  been,  and 
is  now  called  the  river  of  Martin  Alonfo, 
being  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Puerto  de 
Plata,  or  port  Plate-,  and  was  forced  to 
turn  back  three  leagues,  to  a  place  where 
a  large  river  falls  into  the  fea,  forming  a 
good  port,  tho’  lying  open  to  the  north- 
weft.  He  landed  at  an  Indian  town  there, 
faw  a  delightful  plain  up  the  river,  and 
obferved  that  the  faid  river  might  be 
drawn  out  into  trenches  to  run  through 
the  town,  and  to  place  mills  on,  and  o- 
ther  conveniences  for  building.  He  there¬ 
fore  refolved  to  ered  a  town  there,  and 
ordered  the  men  and  horfes,  both  much 
fpent,  to  be  landed.  In  this  place  he  be¬ 
gan  to  plant  a  colony,  being  the  firft  in 
the  JVeJi  Indies,  which  he  would  have  cal¬ 
led  Ifabela,  in  honour  of  queen  Ifabel,  or 
Elizabeth,  for  whom  he  had  extraordinary 
refpect ;  and  having  found  neceflaries  of 
4  ftone 
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Herrera  ftohe  and  lime,  with  all  elfe  he  could  wifh, 
as  alfo  the  land  extraordinary  fruitful,  he 
applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  build 
the  church,  magazines,  and  his  own  houfe  •, 
divided  the  ground,  and  marked  out  the 
IVreets  and  fquares.  The  publick  build¬ 
ings  were  of  ftone,  the  others  of  timber 
thatch’d,  according  to  every  man’s  abi¬ 
lity. 

The  S’//?-  The  men  being  fatigued  with  a  long 
ffiards  fa-  voyage,  as  not  ufed  to  the  fea,  and  now 
fickeV  with  the  works,  fhort  allowance, 

and  none  liking  the  country  bread,  they 
began  to  fall  fick  apace,  by  reafon  of 
the  change  of  air,  though  the  country  is 
of  itfelf  ver'^  healthy,  and  they  died  for 
want  of  conveniences,  and  becaufe  they  all 
laboured  alike.  Nor  did  it  lefs  afflict 
them  to  be  fo  remote  from  their  native 
country,  without  hope  of  relief,  or  of  the 
gold  and  immenfe  wealth  they  had  con¬ 
ceited  they  fhould  immediately  find.  The 
admiral  himfelf  did  not  efcape,  for  as 
his  toil  was  great  at  fea,  having  the  whole 
charge  of  the  fleet,  fo  it  was  nothing  lef- 
fened  afhore,  being  to  difpofe  and  order 
all  things,  that  they  might  fucceed  as  had 
been  hoped  from  him,  in  an  affair  of  that 
confequence  *,  fo  that  tho*  he  kept  his  bed, 
he  prefled  the  building  of  the  town,  and 
was  defirous  that  no  time  might  be  loft, 
or  the  provifions  fpent  in  vain,  to  difeo- 
ver  the  fecrets  of  the  country,  and  be 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  his  Ci- 


pango,  which  he  had  fo  much  miftaken, 
the  Indians  affirming  that  Cihao  was  near. 

He  fent  out  Ojeda  to  difeover  all,  with 
fifteen  men,  and  in  the  meanwhile  applied 
himfelf  to  fend  back  twelve  ffiips  into 
Caflile^  keeping  five  of  the  biggeft,  two 
fhips,  and  three  caravels. 

Alonfo  de  Ojeda  travelled  eight  or  ten  Alonfo  ie 
leagues  through  a  country  not  inhabited,  Ojeda  dif- 
and  being  pafled  a  mountain,  came  into  'T 
the  beautiful  plain  full  of  Indian  towns,  ' 

where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained. 

He  came  to  Cihao  in  five  or  fix  days, 
though  it  be  but  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  the  place  where  he  left  the  admiral ; 
but  he  could  not  travel  any  fafter,  by 
reafon  of  the  entertainment  he  received 
from  the  Indians-,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
brooks  in  thofe  parts.  The  natives  and 
Indians  that  went  as  guides,  gather’d  gold 
in  the  prefence  of  Ojeda,  and  he  returned 
with  as  much  as  he  thought  fufficed  to 
Ihew  what  plenty  there  was  of  it,  which 
proved  very  great,  and  gave  the  admiral 
extraordinary  fatisfadlion,  as  it  did  after¬ 
wards  to  all  the  reft.  With  thefe  famples, 
and  what  had  been  given  him  by  king 
Guacanagari ,  all  which  he  fent  to  their 
catholick  majefties,  together  with  a  full 
relation  of  all  he  had  difeovered  till  that 
time,  he  difpatched  the  twelve  Ihips,  under 
the  command  of  Antony  de  2" wres,  and  thus 
ended  the  year  1493. 


CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  Uneajlmfs  the  Admiral  had  with  his  Men,  and  his  March  towards  the 

Province  of  Cibao. 


The  (hips  being  failed,  and  the  admi¬ 
ral  recovering  of  his  ficknefs,  he  was 
informed,  that  fome  who  repented  their 
Confpira-  having  undertaken  that  voyage,  had  cho- 

^laUe^Pifa  Bernal  de  Ufa  for  their  chief,  and 
contrived  either  to  fteal,  or  forcibly  take 
away  the  five  remaining  fhips,  or  fome  of 
them,  to  return  to  Spain.  He  ordered 
Bernal  de  Pifa  to  be  fecured,  and  fent 
with  the  proceedings  againft  him  in  a  fhip 
to  the  king.  Some  of  the  other  confpi- 
rators  he  caufed  to  be  punifhed,  and  tho’ 
it  was  not  with  the  feverity  their  crime 
deferved,  yet  his  enemies  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  tax  him  with  cruelty.  For 
this  reafon,  he  caufed  the  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  other  ftores  belonging  to  the 
four  fhips,  to  be  put  aboard  the  admiral, 
under  the  guard  of  fuch  perfons  as  he  could 
confide  in.  This  was  the  firft  mutinous 
attempt  in  the  IVefi  Indies,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  all  the  oppofition  the  admiral,  and 
his  fucceflTors  met  with  in  thofe  parts  as  to 
their  pretenfions.  As  foon  as  Bernal  de 
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Pifa  was  arrefted ,  an  information  drawn  Origin  of 
up  in  form  againft  the  admiral  was  found  commo- 
in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  (hips,  which  he  , 

alfo  refolved  to  fend  to  their  majefties.  * 

Having  quelled  this  mutiny,  he  prepared 
to  go  with  the  beft  men  he  had,  to  vifit 
the  province  of  Cibao,  and  to  carry  with 
him  labourers  and  tools  to  dig  for  gold, 
and  materials  to  build  a  ftrong  houfe,  if 
it  ffiould  be  requifite.  Accordingly  he  fet 
out  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating, 
trumpets  founding,  and  his  forces  drawn 
up,  and  fo  he  enter’d  all  towns,  to  gain  re¬ 
putation  among  the  Indians,  who  were 
amazed  at  it,  and  to  fee  their  horfes.  He 
departed  the  town  of  Ifabela  on  the  twelfth 
of  March,  leaving  his  hroxhtr  Don  James 
Columbus,  a  gentleman  of  a  peaceable  dif- 
pofition ,  and  regular  behaviour,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  to  govern 
the  new  town.  That  day  they  marched  He  goes 
three  leagues,  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  to  the 
craggy  pafs  on  the  mountains  ;  and  the  of 
Indian  ways  being  only  narrow  paths,  he 

fent 
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fent  before  the  pioneers  under  the  conduft 
of  fome  gentlemen  to  level  the  way,  for 
Puerto  de  which  reafon  that  was  called  el  Puerto  de 
Hidalgos^  los  Hidalgos^  that  is,  the  gentlemen’s  pafs. 
and  Fega  Qn  thurfday  from  the  mountain,  they  dif- 
covered  the  great  plain,  which  is  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  world,  being  eighty  leagues 
in  length,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
over,  and  it  appeared  fo  beautiful,  green, 
and  delightful,  that  the  men  thought  them- 
felves  in  Paradife^  for  which  reafon  the 
admiral  called  it  Vega  ReaU  or  the  Royal 
Plain.  Coming  down  from  the  mountain, 
they  crofs’d  the  plain,  which  is  there  five 
leagues  over,  pafling  through  feveral  towns, 
where  they  were  kindly  received. 

Coming  to  the  great  river,  by  the  In¬ 
dians  called  Taquh  which  is  as  wide  as  the 
.  ^  Ehro  at  Eortofa.,  the  admiral  called  it  Rio 
clmias  or  Cannas.,  or  river  of  canes,  forgetting 
Oro,  or  that  the  firft  voyage,  when  he  was  in  the 
Yaqui.  mouth  of  it,  he  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Rio  del  Oro.,  or  golden  river,  where  it  falls 
into  the  fea  near  Monte  Chrijlo.  They  all 
lay  that  night  well  pleafed,  on  the  bank 
of  this  river.  The  Indians  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  country  about  the 
town  of  Ifabela.,  went  into  the  houfes  of 
thofe  towns  they  pafled  through,  and  took 
what  they  found,  as  if  it  had  been  in  pub- 
lick,  the  owners  being  very  well  pleafed, 
and  they  went  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  took  what  they  liked,  be¬ 


lieving  that  had  been  the  cuftom  among  Herrera 
them.  Having  croflTed  the  river,  the  next 
day,  in  canoes  and  floats,  and  the  horfe 
at  the  ford,  a  league  and  a  half  from  it 
they  found  another  river,  which  they  cal¬ 
led  J*?/ Oro,  or  of  gold,  becaufe  they  found  -^lo  del 
fome  grains  in  it ;  but  the  Indians  called  it  Oro,  or 
Nicayagua.,  into  which  three  other  brooks  Rit^yagua 
fall.  The  firft  of  them  is  Buenicum,  which 
the  Spaniards  named  RioSeeo,  or  dry  river  j 
the  fecond,  Coatenicu  \  the  third,  Cf^«,  all 
which  proved  extraordinary  rich  in  the 
fineft  gold,  and  the  prime  wealth  of  Cihao. 

Having  paflTed  this  river,  he  came  to  a 
town,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  whereof 
fled,  and  thofe  that  remained,  having  fet 
fome  canes  acrofs  at  their  doors,  thought 
themfelves  fafe.  The  admiral  feeing  their 
fimplicity  gave  orders  that  no  wrong  fhould 
be  done  them,  which  made  them  take  cou¬ 
rage  and  come  out.  He  went  on  to  an¬ 
other  river,  which  for  its  delightfulnefs 
was  called  Verde.,  or  green  river,  th.t  RhFerde. 
bottom  and  banks  whereof  were  covered 
with  fmooth  pebble-ftones,  almoft  round. 

On  faturday  the  15**’,  they  paflTed  by  o- 
ther  towns,  where  they  alfo  thought  it  a 
fufficient  defence  to  crofs  canes  before  their 
doors.  Next  they  came  to  a  pafs,  which 
they  called  of  Cibao,  becaufe  the  province 
ofCibao  commences  on  that  fide  at  the  top 
of  it. 
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Pioneers  were  fent  before  to  make  way 
thro*  the  pafs,  and  carriage  horfes  re¬ 
turned  from  hence  to  Ifabela  for  provifions, 
the  men  as  yet  not  relifliing  thofe  of  the 
country.  On  the  top  of  the  pafs  they  had 
again  a  delicate  profped  of  the  plain,  for 
above  forty  leagues  on  both  fides.  In 
Cibao  pro-  fine,  they  entered  Cibao.,  an  uncooth  pro¬ 
vince.  vince  of  high  rocky  mountains,  called  Ci¬ 
bao.,  from  Ciba,  a  ftone.  It  is  full  of  a- 
bundance  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  there 
is  gold  in  all  of  them  ;  but  there  are  few 
green  trees,  the  land  being  very  barren, 
unlefs  in  the  bottoms  on  the  rivers.  It  a- 
bounds  in  tall  fpreading  pine-trees,  which 
bear  no  pine-apples,  but  fo  ordered  by  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  look  like  the  olive  trees  of 
Axarafe  at  Sevil.  The  province  is  every 
where  healthy,  the  air  temperate,  the  wa¬ 
ters  fine  and  pleafant.  Little  grains  of 
gold  were  found  in  every  brook,  though 
fometimes  large  grains  have  been  found. 
The  Indians  came  out  at  every  town  to 
meet  the  admiral,  with  prefents  of  provi- 
fion,  and  grains  of  gold  they  had  gathered 
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after  they  underftood  it  pleafed  him.  He 
was  then  eighteen  leagues  from  Ifabela.,  and 
difeovered  feveral  gold  mines,  one  of  cop¬ 
per,  one  of  azure,  and  another  of  amber ; 
of  which  two  there  was  but  little  :  for 
which  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  country  is 
very  craggy,  fo  that  the  horfes  could  not 
well  travel  it,  he  refolved  to  build  a  ftrong 
houfe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  that  they  might  thence  fubdue  the  pro¬ 
vince.  He  made  choice  of  a  Ipot  of  ground 
on  a  hill,  almoft  encompaflfed  with  a  river 
called  Xanique.,  which  tho’  it  yields  not 
much  gold,  is  nearer  many  that  have 
plenty.  The  fort  was  made  of  mud  and 
timber,  and  a  ditch  was  drawn  where  the 
river  did  not  enclofe  it.  The  name  of 
St.  Thomash  fort  was  given  it,  becaufe  the 
men  would  not  believe  that  ifland  afforded 
gold,  till  they  faw  it. 

In  the  foundation  of  this  fort  they  found 
nefts  of  ftraw ,  which  looked  as  if  they  Neftswith 
had  been  laid  there  few  years  fince,  and 
in  them,  inftead  of  eggs,  three  or  four 
round  ftones,  as.  big  as  oranges.  Don 
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Herrera  P eterMargarite^^  Catalonian  gentleman,  was 
left  governor  of  the  fort,  with  fifty  fix  men, 
and  the  admiral  returned  to  the  town  of 
Ifahela,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29*^^  of 
March  ^  found  the  men  much  fatigued, 
many  dead,  and  thofe  who  were  in  health, 
difconfolate,  fearing  every  hour  to  follow 
them,  and  ftill  the  more  ficken’d,  as  the 
provifions  failed,  and  the  allowances  were 
fhortned  -,  and  this  was  partly  occafioned 
by  a  great  quantity  being  fpoiled,  through 
the  fault  of  the  fea-captains  ;  befides  that, 
thofe  which  were  landed  in  good  condition 
could  not  keep  long  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
and  damipnefs  of  the  country.  The  meal 
being  near  fpent,  it  was  requifite  to  make 
a  mill  for  grinding  of  the  corn,  and  the 
labouring  people  being  fick,  the  better 
fort  were  obliged  to  work,  which  was 
molt  grievous  to  them,  efpecially  wanting 
food.  This  misfortune  forced  the  admiral 
to  life  compulfion,  that  the  people  might 
not  perifh,  rather  than  carry  on  the  pub- 
Diilrefs  of  works,  and  this  rendered  him  odious, 
the  Spani-  Hcnce  T,  Bo'jl  began  to  be  incenfed  againfl 
ards.  the  admiral,  charging  him  with  cruelty  j 
tho’  others  fay  his  averfion  proceeded  from 
his  not  allowing  him  and  his  fervants  fo 
largely  as  he  defired.  Thus  neceffaries 
grew  hourly  more  fcarce,  not  only  among 
thofe  that  were  in  health,  but  among  the 
fick  5  for  fometimes  five  of  them  that  were 
purged  had  but  an  egg  apiece,  and  a  pot 
of  boiled  Spanijh  peafe  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  want  of  medicines  ;  for  though 
fome  were  carried  over,  they  did  not  a- 


gree  with  all  conftitutions  ;  and  what  was 
worfe  ftill,’  they  had  no  body  to  help  and 
attend  them. 

Many  men  well  born,  who  had  never 
undergone  fuch  hardfhips,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  redrefs,  as  being  fick  and  ftarving,  died 
impatiently,  and  almoft  in  defpair  *,  which 
gave  occafion,  that  after  the  town  of  Ifa- 
bela  was  abandoned,  it  was  reported  there 
were  dreadful  noifes  heard  in  that  place, 
fo  that  none  durft  go  that  way. 

Whilft  the  admiral  was  under  this  af- 
flidfion,  he  received  advice  from  fort  St. 

Thomas^  that  the  Indians  abandoned  their  The  Indu 
towns,  and  that  the  Cacique  oi  a  certain 
province,  whofe  name  was  Caonaho  made 
preparations  to  reduce  the  fort.  He  im¬ 
mediately  fent  thither  feventy  of  the  heal¬ 
th  ieft  men,  and  the  beafts  of  burden  laden 
with  provifions,  and  arms,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  other  men  as  he  could,  leaving 
behind  only  the  mechanicks,  appointing 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda  for  their  captain,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  him  to  ftay  in  the  fort,  and  Bon  Peter 
Margarite  to  take  the  field  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  he  could,  to  march  about  the  country, 
and  fhew  the  Indians  the  ftrength  of  the 
Spaniards.,  that  they  might  know  they 
were  to  fear,  and  obey  them  j  and  this 
particularly  about  the  Vega  Real.,  or  Royal 
Plain,  where  there  was  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  natives,  and  many  lords,  or 
Caciques  ;  as  alfo  that  the  Spaniards  might 
ufe  themfelves  to  eat  the  country  provifions, 
fince  the  Spanijh  were  near  Ipent. 
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ALonfo  de  Ojeda  departed  the  town  of 
Ifabela,  on  the  (^th  of  April.,  with 
above  four  hundred  men,  and  as  foon  as 
paft  the  river  del  Oro,  or  of  gold,  feized 
the  Cacique  of  a  town,  with  his  brother  and 
nephew,  and  fent  them  to  Ifahela^  and 
caufed  an  Indian* s  cars  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
market  place.  This  he  did,  becaufe  when 
three  Spaniards  were  going  from  fort  St. 
Thomas  to  Ifabela ,  the  Cacique  gave  them 
five  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage  over 
the  river,  who  left  the  Chriftians  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  returned  with  their  equi¬ 
page  to  the  town,  for  which  the  Cacique 
■was  fo  far  from  punifhing  them,  that  he 
kept  the  baggage.  Another  Cacique  of  an¬ 
other  town,  feeing  thofe  above  mentioned, 
carried  away  prifoners ,  w^nt  away  with 
them,  believing  he  might  prevail  upon  the 
admiral  in  their  behalf,  on  account  of 
fome  good  turns  he  had  done  the  Spaniards : 
He,  as  foon  as  they  came,  ordered  their 
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heads  to  be  chopped  off  in  the  market 
place,  a  cryer  proclam ing  their  offences ; 
but  for  the  fake  of  the  other  Cacique  for¬ 
gave  them.  Juft  then  came  an  horfeman 
from  the  fort,  and  faid,  the  Indians  of  the 
prifoner  Cacique*s  town  had  befet  five  Spani¬ 
ards,  to  kill  them,  and  that  he  with  the 
help  of  his  horfe  had  refeued  them,  above 
four  hundred  of  thofe  people  flying  be- 
fore  him,  whom  he  purfued,  and  wounded 
feveral  with  his  fpear. 

Thus  the  commotions  that  were  feared 
in  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  feemed  to  be  pa¬ 
cified  for  the  prefent,  and  the  admiral  rc- 
folved  to  fet  out  upon  difeovery,  as  he  had  A  council 
been  directed  by  their  catholick  majefties,  to.govfm 
and  his  own  inclination,  averfe  to  idlenefs, 
dictated.  For  the  better  government  of 
the  ifland  he  conftituted  a  council,  whereof 
his  brother  Don  James  Coluinbus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prefident,  the  counfeJlors  were 
F.  Bo’jle ,  Peter  Ferdinandez  Coronel , 

the 
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that  many  canoes  followed  the  fhips, 
giving  fuch  things  as  they  had,  and  re- 
ceiving  what  the  Spaniards  gave  them  with 
great  fatisfadion.  The  wind  being  always 
contrary  Columbus  refolved  to  return  to 


Puerto 

Grande. 


lefs,  and  there  being  no  giving  a  name  to 
every  one,  he  called  them,  el  Jar  den  de  la  J^rdin  de 
Re'^na.,  the  Queen’s  Garden.  There  were?Q^^^^”^ 
channels  between  them,  which  the  fhips^* 


the  chief  AlguaziU  or  officer  of  juftice, 

Alonfo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  and  John  de 
Luxan.  Don  Peter  Margarite  with  the 
forces  he  had,  being  above  four  hundred 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  over  all  the 

ifland  ;  and  the  admiral  gave  them  all  fuch  Cuba.,  to  be  fatisfied  whether  it  was  an. 
inftruftions  as  he  thought  moft  convenient,  ifland  or  continent.  This  fame  day,  being 
Then  leaving  two  fhips  in  the  harbour  to  the  i%th  of  May.,  an  Indian  youth  came  to 
ferve  upon  any  exigency,  he  failed  out  to  the  fhips,  defiring  by  figns  they  would 
Columbus  weftward ,  on  thurfday  the  o./^th  of  take  him  along  in  them  •,  and  tho’  his  pa- 
diVcover°y!  April,  with  one  great  fhip,  and  two  cara-  rents  and  kindred,  with  tears ,  intreated 
vels.  He  proceeded  to  Monte  Chrijlo,  and  him  not  to  go,  they  could  not  prevail  j 
the  port  of  the  Nativity,  where  he  enquired  but  he  rather  than  fee  them  weep,  hid  him- 
for  Guacanagari,  but  tho’  they  told  him  felf  in  the  privatefl:  parts  of  the  fhip. 
he  would  foon  come,  did  not  flay  for  him.  That  fame  day,  the  18**^  of  May,  he  Cape  de 
Then  he  advanced  to  the  ifland  'Portuga,  came  up  on  the  point  of  Cuba,  which  he  Crux,  in 
and  the  wind  proving  contrary  returned  to  called  Cabo  de  Cruz,  or  cape  crofs,  and  run- 
anchor  in  the  river  he  called  Guadalquivir,  ning  along  the  coaft  with  much  rain,  thun- 
On  the  i<^th  of  April  reached  port  *9/.  der  and  lightning  j  met  many  fhoals,  which 
Nicholas,  whence  he  difcovered  the  point  of  perplexed  him  ;  and  the  farther  he  advanced, 
the  ifland  Cuba,  which  he  named  Alpha  the  more  fmall  iflands  he  met  with,  fomc 
and  Omega,  but  the  Indians  call  it  Bayati-  of  them  all  fand,  others  full  of  trees.  The 
quiri.  nearer  they  lay  to  Cuba,  the  higher,  green- 

Coafts  a-  He  crofs’d  the  {freight  between  Hifpanio-  ner,  and  more  beautiful  they  appear’d,  fome 
\ongCuba.  Cuba  ',  which  is  eighteen  leagues  being  a  league ,  fome  two,  fome  three, 

over  from  land  to  land,  and  beginning  to  and  fome  four  in  compafs.  The  firft  day 
coaft  along  Cuba,  on  the  fouth  fide  dilco-  he  difcovered  them  he  faw  many,  the  next 
vered  a  large  bay,  which  he  called  Puerto  many  more  5  in  fhort  they  were  number- 
Grande,  or  great  harbour,  the  mouth  of  '  ^ 
it  being  a  hundred  fifty  paces  wide.  He 
anchored  there,  and  the  Indians  came  in 
canoes  bringing  much  fifh.  On  funday 

the  yth  of  May  he  proceeded  farther,  hour-  could  pafs  through,  and  in  fome  of  them 
ly  difcovering  very  notable  harbours.  He  they  found  a  fort  of  birds  like  red  cranes, 
faw  high  mountains,  rivers  falling  into  the  which  are  only  to  be  feen  in  Cubacind  thcfe 
fea,  and  keeping  clofe  to  the  land,  infinite  fmall  iflands,  living  only  on  the  fait  water, 
numbers  of  Indians  reforted  to  the  fhips  in  and  fomething  they  find  in  it ;  and  when 
their  canoes,  carrying  provifions  gratis,  as  any  of  them  are  kept  in  the  houfe,  they 
believing  the  Spaniards  came  from  heaven,  feed  them  with  cazabi,  which  is  the  Indian 
and  the  admiral  always  gave  them  toys  bread,  in  a  pan  of  fait  and  water.  There 
with  which  they  went  away  extremely  fa-  were  abundace  of  tortoifes,  as  big  as  large 
tisfied,  thofe  Indians  he  had  with  him  who  bucklers.  They  faw  cranes,  like  thofe  in 
had  been  in  Spain,  fpeaking  kindly  to  Spain,  crows  and  feveral  forts  of  finging 
them.  He  refolved  to  turn  to  the  fouth-  birds,  and  the  iflands  exhaled  fweet  odours, 
eaft,  becaufehe  there  difcovered  an  ifland.  They  difcovered  a  canoe  full  of  fifhermen, . 

Jamaica  y/hich  was  Jamaica,  and  fome  believe  it  who  flood  ftill  without  any  tokens  of  fear, 
difcover  d.  Lucayo  Indians  fo  often  expeding  the  approach  of  the  Chriftians. 

fpoke  of  by  the  name  of  Babeche,  or  Bohio.  They  fiftied  on,  and  took  fome  fiflies  they 
Monday  the  lA^th  of  May  he  came  upon  call  reves,  the  largeft  whereof  are  about 
the  coaft  of  Jamaica,  which  he  thought  the  fize  of  a  pilchard,  having  a  roughnefs  fifli- 
the  beautifulleft  ifland  of  all  he  had  yet  on  the  belly,  which  when  clung  to  any 
feen,  and  infinite  numbers  of  canoes  came  thing,  they  may  be  fooner  torn  in  pieces 
to  the  fhips.  The  boats  being  fent  to  found  than  removed  from  the  place.  They  ty’d 
and  find  out  a  port,  abundance  of  armed  thefe  by  the  tail,  with  a  fmall  cord,  two 
canoes  came  out  to  hinder  the  landing  of  hundred  fathom,  more  or  lefs,  in  length, 
the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  went  oif  to  and  the  fifh  fwimming  along  on  the  fur- 
another  place,  which  he  called  Puerto  bue-  face  of  the  water,  or  near  it,  when  it  came 
no,  or  good  port,  where  the  fame  oppofi-  where  there  were  any  tortoifes  in  the  fea, 
tion  was  made,  and  therefore  he  fent  a  clung  to  their  under  Ibell,  fo  that  the  men 
volley  of  arrows  out  of  the  crofs-bows  at  drawing  the  firing  took  a  tortoife,  weigh- 
them ,  wherewith  fix  or  feven  being  ing  an  hundred  weight,  or  more.  In  the 
wounded,  the  reft  came  peaceably  to  the  fame  manner  they  take  fharks,  moft  fierce 
fhips.  The  next  friday  he  failed  along  the  and  ravenous  creatures,  that  devour  men. 
coaft  to  the  weftward,  fo  near  the  fhore.  The  fifhing  being  over  the  Indians  came 

aboard 
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aboard  the  fhips,  the  admiral  ordered  they  yet  the  fluip  often  touched,  and  (tuck, 
fhould  have  toys  given  them,  and  was  in-  and  caufed  much  labour  to  get  her  off. 
formed  there  were  many  more  iflands  for-  He  found  an  ifland  larger  than  the  reft,  and 
ward.  He  held  on  his  way  weftward  among  called  it  Santa  Marta,  in  which  there  was 
the  iftands,  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and  a  town,  abundance  of  filh,  dumb  dogs, 
lightning  every  evening,  till  the  moon  was  great  flocks  of  red  cranes,  parrots,  and 
up ;  and  tho’  all  imaginable  care  was  taken,  other  birds  •,  and  the  people  fled  for  fear. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Admiral  underjiands  that  Cuba  is  an  tjland ;  how  much  he  ftiffered  during 
this  Voyage,  and  what  happened  to  him  with  an  old  Cacique. 


TH  E  admiral  wanting  water,  refolved 
to  leave  the  fmall  iflands,  and  draw 
near  to  Cuba.  By  reafon  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  trees,  there  was  no  difeovering, 
whether  there  were  any  towns,  or  not  j  but 
a  failor  going  afhore  with  a  crofs-bow, 
met  thirty  men  armed  with  fpears,  and 
mazanas,  which  are  the  wooden  fwords 
they  ufed.  This  feaman  faid,  he  faw  one 
among  them  who  had  a  white  tunick,  or 
garment  down  to  his  heels ;  but  he  could 
not  be  found,  tho*  fought  after,  for  they 
all  fled.  Proceeding  about  ten  leagues  to 
the  weftward,  they  fpied  houfes,  whence 
fome  men  came  in  canoes,  bringing  pro- 
vifions,  and  calabafhes  full  of  water,  for 
which  the  admiral  returned  toys.  He  de- 
fired  they  would  permit  him  to  take  an  In¬ 
dian  along  to  fliew  him  the  way,  and  fome 
particulars  5  and  tho’  unwillingly,  they  con- 
fented.  This  man  almoft  fatisfied  him 
that  Cuba  was  an  ifland,  and  that  the  king 
of  it  farther  along  the  weftern  coaft,  only 
talked  to  his  peopled  by  figns,  and  was 
obeyed  by  them.  Holding  on  their  way, 
the  fhips  came  upon  a  bank  of  fand, 
which  had  one  fathom  water,  and  was  two 
ftiips  length  over.  Here  they  were  in 
great  anguifh,  being  obliged  with  much 
difficulty  to  ply  all  their  capftains,  to  wind 
them  over  into  a  deeper  channel.  The  fea 
was  all  covered  with  mighty  tortoifes.  A 
flight  of  fea  crows,  like  a  cloud,  paffed 
over  them,  darkning  thefun,  coming  from 
the  fea,  and  alighting  on  Cuba.  No  lefs 
numbers  of  pigeons,  fea-gulls,  and  other 
forts  of  birds  followed  after  them.  The 
next  day  fuch  multitudes  of  butter  flies 
came  to  the  fhips,  that  they  hid  the  light 
of  the  fun,  and  held  till  night,  when  the 
great  rains  carried  them  away.  The  In¬ 
dian  informing  that  the  iflands  continued 
all  along  that  way,  fo  that  the  danger 
and  toil  would  encreafe,  when  at  the  fame 
time  provifions  began  to  fail,  the  admiral 
thought  fit  to  return  to  Hifpaniola.  To  fur- 
nifh  himfelf  with  wood  and^water,  he  made 
to  an  ifland  about  thirty  leagues  in  com- 
pafs,  which  he  called  the  Evangelijl,  and 
feemed  to  be  about  feven  hundred  leagues 
from  Dominica,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  that 
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they  now  call  IJla  de  Pinos,  or  the  Ifland 
of  Pines,  fo  that  there  was  not  much  want¬ 
ing  to  difeover  the  farther  point  of  Cuba, 
being  but  about  thirty  fix  leagues  ;  fo  that 
he  failed  upon  this  difeovery  three  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  three  leagues.  Computing  his 
voyage  by  aftronomical  rules,  from  Cadiz 
to  the  weftermoft  part  of  Cuba  he  found 
he  had  failed  75  degrees  in  longitude,  which 
amount  to  five  hours  in  the  difference  of 
time. 

On  friday  the  13”’  June,  he  turned 
to  the  fouthward,  and  taking  through  a 
channel  he  thought  the  beft,  found  it  unpaf- 
fible,  which  difeouraged  the  men,  feeing 
fo  much  danger,  and  confidering  they  want¬ 
ed  provifions;  but  by  the  admiral’s  con¬ 
trivance,  and  refohrion,  they  got  out  the 
fame  way  they  came  in,  and  returned  to 
the  EvangeliJIs,  ifland.  He  departed  thence 
to  the  north-weft,  to  view  certain  iflands, 
which  appeared  a  little  above  five  leagues 
off,  where  they  fell  into  a  fea  that  was  full 
of  green  and  white  fpots,  looking  as  if  it  Several 
were  all  fhoals,  though  there  were  two  colours 
fathoms  of  water.  At  feven  leagues  dif- 
tance  they  came  into  a  very  white  fea,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  condenfed.  Seven 
leagues  farther  they  found  another  fea,  as 
black  as  ink  which  was  five  fathom  deep, 
and  failed  thro’  it  till  they  came  upon  Cuba, 
the  failors  being  much  amazed  to  fee  fuch 
changes  in  the  fea ;  which  is  certainly  con¬ 
cluded  to  proceed  from  the  bottom’s  being  of 
that  colour,  and  not  the  water,  as  the  Por- 
tuguefes  affirm  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  fuch  fpots 
have  been  feen  in  the  fouth  and  north  feas. 
Among  the  windward  iflands  there  are  other 
white  fpots,  becaufe  the  bottom  is  white, 
fo  that  it  proceeds  from  the  tranfparency. 

He  departed  Cuba  to  the  eaftward,  the 
wind  fcant,  through  channels  full  of  ffioals ; 
and  on  the  30'^^  ol  June  the  admiral’s  fliip 
ftuck  aground,  which  when  it  could  not  be 
drawn  off  aftern  with  anchors  and  cables, 
was  forced  away  ahead,  by  the  admiral’s 
ingenuity.  He  proceeded,  holding  no  re¬ 
gular  courfe,  but  as  the  channels  and  fhoals 
would  permit,  through  a  very  white  fea, 
and  had  great  fhowers  of  rain  every  even¬ 
ing.  Pie  drew  near  to  the  land  of  Cuba 

about 
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about  the  place  where  he  came  on  firft  to 
the  eaftward,  where  they  fmelt  molt  fra¬ 
grant  odours,  as  of  ftorax,  proceeding 
from  the  wood  the  Indians  burnt.  On  the 
Theadmi-  of  he  went  afhore,  to  hear  mafs, 
ral  hears  and  whilft  it  was  faying,  an  old  Cacique 
mafs  m  came  to  the  place,  who  obferved  every 
^  thing  the  pricft  did,  how  reverently  the 
Chriftians  behaved  themfelves,  the  refpe6t 
they  paid  to  the  admiral  when  the  pax  was 
given  him,  and  fuppofing  him  to  be  the 
fuperior  of  all  the  reft,  he  prefented  him  a 
fort  of  that  country  fruit,  in  a  calabafh, 
or  gourd,  called  in  that  country  'jhueras^ 
ferving  inftead  of  porrengers,  and  fat  down 
by  him  on  his  hams,  for  fo  they  do,  when 
they  have  not  their  low  chairs,  and  dif- 
courfed  him  as  follows, 

An  old  You  are  come  into  thefe  coun- 

Cactque's  tc  ^ij-^es,  which  you  never  faw  before, 
^  mighty  power,  and  have  ftruck 
“  a  great  terror.  You  muft  underftand, 
“  that  according  to  the  notion  we  have 
“  here,  there  are  two  places  in  the  other 
“  world,  which  fouls  go  to  *,  the  one  dark 
“  and  difmal  prepared  for  thofe  who  do 
“  ill  i  the  other  is  pleafant  and  delight- 
“  full,  where  they  are  to  be  entertained 
“  who  promote  peace  among  mortals.  If 
“  therefore  you  believe  you  are  to  die,  and 
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“  that  every  man  lhall  be  there  rewarded,  Herrera 
“  according  to  what  he  has  deferved  here, 

“  you  will  do  no  harm  to  thofe  who  do 
“  you  none.  What  you  have  done  here 
“  is  good,  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  form  of 
“  returning  thanks  to  God.  He  faid,  he 
“  had  been  in  Hifpaniola^  Jamaica^  and 
“  the  farther  part  of  Cuha^  and  that  the 
“  lord  of  that  country  was  clad  like  a 
“  prieft. 

All  this  the  admiral  underftood  by  means 
of  the  interpreters,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
old  Indian'' s  ingenious  difeourfe,  to  which 
he  anfwered,  “  He  was  glad  that  himfelf 
“  and  the  natives  of  that  country  believed 
“  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  that  he  was 
“  fent  by  his  fovereigns  their  majefties  of 
“  Spain  to  view  thofe  countries,  and  fee 
“  whether  there  were  any  men  in  them 
“  that  did  wrong  to  others,  as  he  under- 
‘‘  ftood  the  Canibals  did,  and  to  curb  them, 

“  and  endeavour  they  fhould  all  live  in 
“  peace.”  The  old  Indian  Hied  tears 
hearing  thefe  laft  words,  declaring  he 
would  go  away  to  Spain  with  him,  had  he 
not  a  wife  and  children ;  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  toys  from  the  admiral,  knelt 
down,  exprefling  much  admiration,  often 
afking.  Whether  it  was  heaven  or  earth 
where  thofe  men  were  born. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

ne  Admiral  returns  to  Hifpaniola,  and  finds  his  Brother  Don  Bartholomew 

Columbus  there. 


The  admiral  leaving  that  place,  where 
the  old  Indian  difeourfed  him,  the 
winds  and  ftorms  of  rain  feem’d  all  to 
have  confpired  to  fatigue  him,  and  among 
the  reft,  fo  great  a  fpout  fell  upon  him,  as 
almoft  laid  his  deck  under  water,  fo  that 
it  feem’d  to  be  a  fpecial  providence  that 
Theadmi- they  could  ftrike  their  fails,  and  at  the 
ral  dif-  fame  time  drop  their  Iheet  anchors.  They 
trclTed.  j^Qok  in  fo  much  water  above  the  deck, 
that  they  could  fcarce  difeharge  it  with 
the  pumps;  nor  was  it  the  leaft  part  of 
their  trouble,  to  be  now  reduced  to  no 
other  allowance  but  a  pound  of  rotten 
bifket  a  man ,  and  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
there  being  no  other  provifions,  unlefs  they 
took  fome  fifh.  With  thefe  difficulties  he 
came,  on  the  i8th  of  July^  to  cape  Cruz, 
or  crofs,  where  he  refted  three  days,  be- 
caufe  the  Indians  entertained  him  very  lov- 
ingly,  carrying  him  of  their  fruit  and  pro¬ 
vifions.  On  tuefday  the  22'^,  the  winds 
being  contrary,  he  returned  towards  the 
Jamaica,  ffiand  of  Jamaica,  which  he  S anti- 

^Santia  along  its  coaft  to  the  weft- 

ward,  admiring  its  delicioufnefs,  and  the 
ports  he  found  at  almoft  every  league’s 
diftance:  abundance  of  Indians  following 
VoL.  V. 


in  canoes,  who  freely  gave  their  provifions, 
which  the  Spaniards  thought  better  than 
thofe  of  the  other  iflands ;  but  he  never 
miffed  every  evening  of  heavy  rains,  which 
he  faid  were  occafioned  by  the  many  woods. 
He  faw  a  very  beautiful  bay,  with  feven 
fmall  iflands,  on  the  edge  of  the  fea,  one 
of  which  was  extraordinary  high  land,  and 
had  abundance  of  towns.  The  admiral 
thought  it  very  large,  but  afterwards  it 
appeared  to  be  Jamaica  itfelf,  being  eighty 
leagues  in  length ,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
The  weather  growing  calmer,  he  turned  to 
the  eaftward,  towards  Hifpaniola,  and  the 
utmoft  land  of  it,  being  a  cape  that  ftretch- 
es  out  towards  Jamaica,  which  he  called 
Cabo  de  Ferol,  or  cape  Lighthoufe  ;  and  on 
wednefday  the  20th  of  Auguft  faw  the  weft- 
ermoft  cape  of  the  ifland  Hifpaniola,  which 
he  named  St.  Michaels,  and  is  now  called 
cape  Iiburon,  being  twenty  five  or  thirty 
leagues  from  the  eaftermoft  point  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  On  laturday  the  23d,  a  Cacique 
came  to  the  fhips  crying,  almirante,  almi- 
rante,  that  is,  admiral,  admiral,  whence 
he  inferred  that  muft  be  the  point  of  Hi- 
fpaniola,  for  till  then  he  knew  it  not.  At 
the  end  of  Auguft  he  anchored  at  a  fmall 
7  Y  ifland, 
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ifland,  which  looks  like  a  fail,  becaufe  it 
is  high,  and  called  it  Alio  Velo,  being  twelve 
leagues  from  la  Beata.  The  other  two 
fliips  being  out  of  fight,  he  caufed  fome 
men  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  ifland  to 
difcover  them,  and  the  feamen  killed  five 
leals  that  lay  afleep  on  the  fands,  knock’d 
down  many  birds  with  ftaves,  and  took 
fome  with  their  hands,  for  that  part 
not  being  inhabited,  they  fled  not  from 
them. 

After  fix  days,  the  other  (hips  came 
up  ;  they  proceeded  to  the  ifland  la  Beata, 
v/hich  is  fmall,  and  thence  coaft  it  along 
Hifpaniola  to  a  river,  on  which  lies  a  cu¬ 
rious  plain,  very  populous,  now  called 
de  Catalina,  that  is  Catherine's,  from  a  la¬ 
dy  it  belonged  to.  The  Indians  came 
aboard  in  canoes,  faid  the  Spaniards  of  Ifa- 
hela  town  had  been  there,  and  were  all  well. 
Columbus  fail’d  on  eaftward,  and  difco- 
vered  a  great  town,  towards  which  he  lent 
the  boats  for  water.  The  Indians  came 
out  armed,  and  their  arrows  were  poifoned, 
threatning  to  bind  the  Spaniards  with  cords 
they  fhewed,  and  this  was  the  province  of 
Higuey,  whofe  natives  were  the  moft  war¬ 
like  of  any  in  Hifpaniola,  and  ufed  poifon’d 
arrows  ;  yet  as  foon  as  the  boats  came 
up,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  enquired 
for  the  admiral,  and  carried  provifions. 
Sailing  ftill  on  to  the  eaftward,  they  faw  a 
large  fifh,  like  a  fmall  whale,  with  a  fliell 
as  large  as  that  of  a  tortoife  on  the  neck, 
and  that  is  as  big  as  a  target.  The  head, 
which  it  held  above  water,  was  like  a  cafk, 
or  pipe,  the  tail  like  that  of  the  tunny 
fifli,  very  large,  and  two  vaft  fins  on  the 
fides ;  by  this  fifli  and  other  tokens  in  the 
Iky,  the  admiral  guelTed  the  weather  would 
change,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  put 
into  a  fmall  ifland,  which  the  Indians  call 
Adamanoy,  and  the  Spaniards  Saona,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  Hifpaniola  is  a  ftreight 
little  above  a  league  over,  and  the  ifland 
is  about  two  leagues  in  length.  There  he 
anchored,  and  the  other  two  fliips  not 
being  able  to  get  in,  run  great  danger., 
That  night  the  admiral  obfervcd  the  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  and  declared  the  difference 
between  that  place  and  Cadizv/as  five  hours 
and  twenty  three  minutes  ;  he  ftaycd  there 
eight  days,  and  the  other  fhips  having 
joined  him,  they  failed  away  on  the  2^^^ 
of  September  and  arrived  at  Cabo  de  Erga- 
rio,  or  Cape  Deceit,  in  Hifpaniola,  which 
the  admiral  called  of  St.  Raphael-,  then 
touched  at  the  ifland  Mona,  ten  leagues 
from  Hifpaniola,  and  eight  from  St.  John's, 
itfclf  fix  in  compafs,  where  moft  delicious 
melons  grow,  as  big  as  a  two  gallon  veffel. 


Departing  Mona,  near  S.  John  de  Puerto 
Rico,  he  was  feized  by  fo  violent  a  le¬ 
thargy,  that  he  quite  loft  his  fenfes,  fo 
that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live; 
for  which  rcafon  the  feamen  made  the  beft 
of  their  way,  and  all  the  fhips  arrived  to¬ 
gether  at  the  port  of  Ifabela,  on  the  29'^ 
of  September,  without  any  more  affurance 
of  Cuba's  being  an  ifland,  than  what  the 
Indian  had  told  them.  Here  the  admi¬ 
ral  underftood  that  his  brother  Don  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Columbus  was  in  the  town,  and 
that  the  Indians  of  the  ifland  were  in  arms 
againft  the  Chriftians. 

The  admiral  was  wonderfully  pleafed  Barthoh- 
with  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  of  whom 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  give  an  account,  ^he  aSii- 
before  we  proceed,  fince  he  went  to  offer  ral’s  bro- 
this  difcover y  to  the  king  of  England,  ther. 

He  was  long  on  his  way  to  that  kingdom, 
and  fpent  much  time  in  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  manner  of  foliciting  at  court, 
and  gaining  admiflion  to  the  miniftryj  fb 
that  after  feven  years  fpent,  he  agreed  and 
articled  with  Van^Henry  the  then  reign¬ 
ing,  and  returned  towards  Spain,  to  find 
out  his  brother,  who  having  heard  nothing 
of  him  in  fo  long  a  time,  concluded  him 
dead.  At  Paris  he  was  informed,  he  had 
made  the  difeovery,  and  was  already  ad¬ 
miral,  which  was  told  him  by  king  Charles., 
called  the  headftrong,  who  gave  him  too 
crowns  towards  his  journey;  and  tho*  he 
made  hafte,  his  brother  was  gone  the  fe- 
cond  time,  with  the  feventeen  fail  before 
mentioned,  and  received  inftrudtions  left 
him  by  the  admiral.  He  went  to  kifs  their 
majefties  hands,  and  to  vifit  his  nephews 
Don  James,  and  Don  Ferdinand  at  Vallado¬ 
lid,  where  the  court  then  refided,  and 
they  were  pages  to  ^rmetjohn.  Their  ca- 
tholick  majefties  did  him  much  honour, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  Indies  with 
three  fliips,  that  carried  provifions  for  the 
admiral.  He  arrived  there  in  April  this 
fame  year,  and  found  his  brother  was  gone 
to  difcover  Cuba.  The  admiral  thought 
his  brother  would  be  fome  eafe  and  com¬ 
fort  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
Adelantado,  being  as  much  as  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  which  their  catholick  majefties  were 
offended  at,  declaring  it  was  not  in  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  power  to  make  him  fo,  it  belonging 
only  to  them  to  give  that  title;  yet  fome 
years  after  they  confirmed  it.  Don  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  a  difereet  man,  and  as  fkil- 
ful  in  fea  affairs  as  his  brother,  fomewhac 
harfli  in  his  temper,  very  brave  and  blunt, 
which  made  fome  men  hate  him ;  he  had 
other  commendable  qualities  becbming  a 
refolute  and  wife  man. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  Indians  grow  weary  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  fecttres  the 

Cacique  Caonabo. 


TO  return  to  the  affairs  of  Hifpaniola^ 
the  admiral  having  left  the  council 
to  govern  there,  and  Don  Peter  Margarite 
to  command  the  400  men  abovementioned, 
to  the  intent  aforefaid;  he  marched  away 
with  them  to  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal 
Plain,  10  leagues  from  the  town  of  Ifa- 
Diforders  hela,  and  quartered  them  in  the  towns, 
of  £>5/?  where  they  lived  without  any  order,  or 
ter  Mar-  difcipline,  undoing  the  Indians,  for  one  of 
gartte.  j^em  would  eat  more  in  a  day,  than  a 
native  in  a  month.  The  council  reprov¬ 
ing  Don  Peter  Margarite  for  not  curbing 
the  diforderly  foldiers,  he  began  to  cavil 
with  them,  refufing  to  obey  their  com¬ 
mands,  either  in  this  particular,  or  in  march¬ 
ing  about  the  ifland,  as  the  admiral  had 
diredled  him ;  and  now  fearing  to  be  pu- 
niflied  for  his  offences,  he  refolved  to  im- 
bark  on  the  three  Ihips  which  brought  Don 
He  and  F.  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  return  to  Spain, 
form  &ifly  fome  Others  of 

m  Spain.  party.  Being  come  to  court,  they 

gave  an  account  that  there  was  no  gold  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  that  all  the  admiral 
faid  was  a  meer  fraud  and  fidtion.  The 
foldiers  being  left  without  their  comman¬ 
der,  difperfed  themfelves  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  living  like  men  under  no  government ; 
whereupon  a  Cacique,  whofe  name  was  Gu- 
atiguna,  and  who  had  a  large  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river,  killed  ten  Chri- 
ftians  there,  and  privately  fent  to  fet  fire 
to  a  houfe,  where  fome  fick  men  lay,  and 
fix  more  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  ifland,  throughout  all 
which  the  fame  of  their  mifbehaviour  was 
fpread :  fo  that  all  the  Indians  generally 
hated  them,  tho*  they  had  not  feen  them, 
and  efpecially  the  four  principal  kings,  or 
Infurrec-  Qaciques,  who  were  Guarinoex,  Caonabo, 
°  Pehechico,  and  Higuanama,  and  all  thofe 

that  fided  with,  and  were  fubjedt  to  them, 
being  an  infinite  number,  were  defirous 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country. 
Only  Guacanagari  king  of  Marien  made 
no  commotion,  but  kept  100  Spaniards  in 
his  country,  giving  them  fuch  as  he  had, 
and  entertaining  them  friendly. 

Some  days  after  the  admiral’s  return, 
Guacanagari  went  to  vifit  him,  expreffed 
much  concern  for  his  indifpofition  and 
troubles,  faid,  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  the  Chriftians,  but  was  their  friend, 
and  therefore  all  the  natives  bore  him  ill 
will,  and  particularly  thofe  who  were  in 
arms  in  the  plain  and  other  parts ;  then 
calling  to  mind  the  Spaniards  left  at  firfl 


in  the  town  of  the  Nativity,  he  wept,  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  preferve  ^ 
them  alive  till  the  admiral’s  return  j  and 
he  being  refolved  to  take  the  field,  to  dif- 
perfe  thofe  natives,  and  pacify  the  ifland, 
Guacanagari  offered  to  attend\him  with  his 
fubjeds but  before  Columbus  went  out  in 
perfon,  he  fent  others  to  make  war  on 
Guatiguana,  who  had  flain  the  ten  Chri-  Guatigua- 
Ilians,  that  the  punifhment  might  not  be  routed, 
delay’d,  or  he  grow  the  bolder.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  killed  many  of  his  men,  took  ma¬ 
ny  more,  feveral  of  which  were  fent  into 
Spain,  and  the  Cacique  fled.  Caonabo  was 
the  moll  potent  prince  in  the  ifland,  perfo- 
nally  brave,  and  had  three  valiant  brothers, 
being  king  of  the  province  called  Magu- 
ana,  of  whom  the  admiral  made  moft  ac¬ 
count,  and  thinking  it  moft  convenient  to 
reduce  him  by  art,  becaufe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  it  by  force;  he  refolved  to 
fend  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  a  horfeback,  with  on¬ 
ly  mnz  Spaniards,  under  colour  of  carrying 
him  a  prefen t.  The  Indians  valued  lattin  Value  the 
above  gold,  and  were  much  taken  with  Indians 
it,  and  other  metals  carried  out  of  Spain,  “P°^ 
as  if  they  came  from  heaven  ;  and  when 
the  bell  of  the  church  in  the  town  of  Ifa- 
bela  rang,  and  the  inhabitants  repaired  to 
the  faid  church,  they  thought  it  fpoke, 
the  fame  thereof  had  reached  Caonabo, 
who  had  often  thoughts  of  begging  it  of 
the  Adelantado,  or  lord  lieutenant,  that  he 
might  fee  the  Bifcay  Turey,  for  they  called 
lattin  I'urey,  fignifying  heaven,  and  they 
put  fuch  a  value  upon  it  and  other  me¬ 
tals,  that  they  called  it  by  the  fame  name 
of  T wey,  and  the  Spaniards  added  of  Bifcay, 
whence  it  was  called  Turey  of  Bifcay. 

Ojeda  being  come  into  the  province  of 
Magana,  which  was  about  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  leagues  from  the  town  of  Ifabela, 
the  Indians  wondering  to  fee  him  a  horfe¬ 
back,  as  believing  the  horfe  and  man  to 
be  all  of  a  piece,  told  Caonabo,  there  were 
Chriftians  come,  fent  by  the  admiral,  whom 
they  called  Guamiquini,  and  brought  a 
prefent,  of  that  they  called  ^urey  of  Bif¬ 
cay,  which  he  much  rejoiced  at.  Ojeda  Caonabt 
was  admitted,  kiflfed  his  hands,  the  reft  trcache- 
doing  the  like,  andfliewedhim  the  prefent,  roufly  ta- 
which  was  fetters  and  hand  bolts  fo  curi- 
oufly  poliflied  that  they  looked  like  filver. 

He  told  him,  the  kings  of  Spain  ufed  to 
wear  them,  becaufe  they  came  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  put  them  on  at  the  Arcitos,  or 
balls,  and  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
go  along  with  them  to  wafh  himfelf  in 
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Herrera  the  river  Taqui,  which  was  half  a  league 
diftant,  and  there  he  Ihould  put  them  on, 
and  return  a  horfeback,  and  appear  before 
his  fubjefts  like  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
went  away  one  day  along  with  Hojeda^  at¬ 
tended  only  by  a  few  fervants,  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  little  imagining  that  nine  or  ten  men 
fhould  attempt  any  thing  againft  him, 
where  his  power  was  fo  great.  There 
he  waflied  and  cooled  himfelf,  and 
being  very  eager  to  fit  on  the  prefent,  the 
Succefsful  Indians  being  ordered  to  ftand  off,  tho’ 
'"'ikTvir  always  took  care  to  keep  far  enough 
Se-  from  the  horfes,  he  was  fet  up  behind  Oje- 
netd.  da.,  and  the  fetters  and  hand  bolts  put  on 
him,  the  Cacique  taking  great  notice  of 
what  they  did.  Ojeda  took  two  turns  about 
with  him  to  difguife  his  defign,  and  at 
the  third  made  off,  with  the  Spaniards 
about  his  horfe,  till  the  Indians  loll  fight 


of  them.  Then  they  drew  their  fwords, 
and  thrcatned  to  kill  him  if  he  ftirred, 
whilft  they  bound  him  fafl:  with  ropes  to 
Ojeda,  and  making  the  beft  of  their  way, 
came  fafe  to  the  town  of  Ifabela,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  to  the  admiral  *,  who  kept 
him  in  his  houfe  fettered,  and  he  never 
paid  any  refpedt  to  the  admiral  when  he 
came  in,  but  only  to  Alonfo  de  Ojeda  *,  and 
being  afked,  why  he  did  fo.?  anfwered, 
that  the  admiral  durft  not  go  to  his  houfe 
to  feize  him,  as  Ojeda  had  done.  The 
admiral  refolved  to  fend  him  into  Spain, 
and  when  he  was  aboard  with  other  In¬ 
dians,  there  arofe  fuch  a  fiorm  that  the 
fiaip  was  caft  away,  and  he  with  the  reft 
drowned.  Columbus  ordered  there  fhould 
be  two  caravels  built  with  fpeed,  that  he 
might  not  be  without  fhipping. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Their  Cat  hoik  k  Majejlies  Letters  to  the  Admiral;  he  routs  a  great  Army  of 

Indians,  and  impofes  a  Tribute  on  them. 


Whit 
their  ma- 
jcfties 
writ  to  Co* 
lumbus. 


The  return  of  Anton';  de  Torres  into 
Spain,  with  the  twelve  fhips,  was  high¬ 
ly  pleafing  to  their  catholick  majefties, 
which  they  fignified  to  the  admiral  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew  Columbus,  giving  him 
their  thanks  for  his  toils,  promifing  al¬ 
ways  to  fupport  him,  exprefling  much 
concern  for  the  affronts  offer’d  him,  and 
ordering  him  to  fend  away  Bernal  de  Pifa 
in  the  next  fhips,  and  to  put  into  his  place 
fuch  a  one  as  he  and  B.  Boyl  fhould  think 
fit.  And  their  majefties  defiring  to  give 
fatisfadlion  to  the  admiral,  and  to  promote 
the  affairs  of  the  Wefi-Indies,  ordered  the 
dean  John  Rodriguez  de  Fonfeca,  to  fit  out 
immediately  four  fhips,  with  fuch  things 
as  the  admiral  defired,  and  appointed  An¬ 
ton;  de  Torres  to  return  with  them,  to 
whom  they  gave  letters  for  Columbus  dated 
at  Segovia  the  i6'>'  of  Augujt,  wherein  they 
thanked  him  for  the  pains  he  took  in 
their  fervice,  promifing  to  fhew  him  all 
favour,  fince  he  had  performed  all  he  un¬ 
dertook,  as  punctually  as  if  he  had  known 
what  he  was  to  difcover.  That  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  relation  he  fent  them,  yet  they 
could  wifh  he  would  particularize  how 
many  iflands  he  had  difcovered,  what  names 
they  bore,  and  thofe  he  had  given  them, 
the  diftance  there  was  between  them,  what 
every  one  afforded,  how  the  feafons  of  the 
year  anfwered  in  thofe  parts,  every  month, 
and  that  fome  faid  there  were  two  fummers 
and  two  winters  j  that  he  fhould  fend  them 
all  the  faulcons  he  could  take,  and  feveral 
forts  of  birds-,  as  they  fent  him  all  the 
things  he  had  defired  by  his  inventories  -,  and 
that  in  order  to  receive  frequent  news  from 


him,  they  thought  fit  a  caravel  fhould  be 
fent  from  Spain  every  month,  and  another 
return  from  thence,  the  controverfy  with 
Portugal  being  adjufted ;  and  as  for  the 
government  of  the  people  there,  their 
highneffes  approved  of  what  he  had  prac- 
tifed  till  then,  and  direCted  he  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  method,  giving  them  all 
poffible  fatisfaClion,  without  encourage¬ 
ment  to  commit  the  leaft  diforder.  That 
as  to  the  town  he  had  founded,  they  had 
no  objection  to  make  againft  it,  for  had 
they  been  there  prefent  themfelves,  they 
would  have  taken  his  advice,  therefore 
they  referred  all  to  him,  and  fent  him  a 
copy  of  the  articles  concluded  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  that  he  might  know  and  obferve 
them  ;  and  as  for  the  line  of  partition  that 
was  to  be  drawn,  in  regard  it  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter,  and  of  confiderable  truft, 
there  highneffes  defired,  if  it  were  poffible, 
that  the  admiral  fhould  be  prefent  at,  and 
fix  it,  with  thofe  the  king  of  Portugal  was 
to  employ  to  that  purpofe;  and  in  cafe 
he  could  not  come  himfelf,  he  fliould  fend 
his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  or  fome  other 
able  perfons  with  inftruClions  and  draughts, 
and  his  opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  this  to  be  with  all  expedition,  to  be 
there  in  time,  and  not  difappoint  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

The  imprifonment  of  Caonaho  much  An.  1595. 
alarmed  his  brothers,  who  refolved  to  make 
the  moft  vigorous  war  they  were  able  upon 
the  Chriftians  ;  and.  the  admiral,  obferving 
that  great  numbers  of  men  began  to  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  all  the  country  had  recourfexhc  Indi- 
to  arms-,  took  the  field  with  200  foot,  loans  hk  la 
4  horfe, 
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them 

routed. 


horfe,  and  20  maftiffs:  the  reft  of  the  men 
being  fick,  and  the  dogs  making  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  naked He  marched 
out  on  the  24th  of  March  1595,  taking 
along  with  him  his  brother,  the  Adelantado^ 
or  lord  lieutenant  Don  Bartholomew^  and 
king  Guacanagaru  with  his  forces.  They 
entered  upon  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain, 
and  difeovered  the  enemies  army,  in  which 
king  Manicatex  had  numerou.s  forces,  and 
Toooooofthe  whole  feemed  to  amount  to  100000 
men.  The  admiral’s  brother  gave  the  firft 
charge,  and  men,  horfes,  and  dogs  atfted 
fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  were  foon  routed, 
great  numbers  flain,  and  the  prifoners  be¬ 
ing  no  fmall  number  condemned  to  ferve 
as  flaves;  many  whereof  were  fent  into 
Spain,  in  the  four  fliips  commanded  by 
Antony  de  Torres.  The  admiral  ranged 
about  the  ifland  nine  or  ten  months,  fe- 
verely  puniftiing  thofe  he  found  guilty; 
and  meeting  wdth  fome  oppofition  from 
Caonahoh  brothers,  who  made  their  utmoft 
'  efforts,  till  finding  themfelves  too  weak, 

•  both  they  and  Guarinoex,  who  were  the 

prime  kings  in  the  ifland,  thought  fit  to 
fubmit  to  the  admiral. 

He  perceiving  that  all  the  towns  were  now 
brought  under  their  obedience  to  catholick 
Firft  tri-  majefties,  ordered  they  fliould  pay  tribute, 
butc  paid  manner ;  that  all  the  inhabitants 

Indians  Cibao,  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain, 
and  others  near  the  mines,  from  fourteen 
years  of  age  upwards,  fliould  pay  a  little 
hawklbel  full  of  gold  every  three  months  ; 
all  other  perfons  a  quarter  of  an  hundred 
weight  of  cotton  each,  and  only  king  Ma- 
nicatex  gave  monthly  half  a  gourd,  or  ca- 
labafti  full  of  gold,  which  was  worth  150 


pieces  of  eight.  A  new  fort  of  copper,  Herrera 
or  brafs  medals  was  coined  every  time  the 
tribute  was  paid,  for  every  tributary  hi- 
dian  to  wear  one  about  his  neck,  that  fo 
they  might  know  who  had  paid.  At  this 
fame  time  Guarinoex,  king  of  the  Royal 
Plain,  offered  the  admiral  to  fow  corn 
fields  for  him  from  the  town  of  Ifahela 
to  Santo  Domingo,  that  is,  from  fea  to  fea, 
being  full  55  leagues,  which  would  fuffice 
to  maintain  all  the  people  in  Caftile,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  demand  no  gold  of  him, 
becaufe  his  fubjedls  knew  not  how  to  ga¬ 
ther  it ;  but  the  admiral  being  a  Angle 
ftranger,  and  as  fuch  not  acceptable  to 
their  catholick  majefties  minifters,  and 
wifely  concluding  that  he  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  by  the  treafure  he  fent  over,  preffed 
for  gold:  he  was  of  himfelf  a  good 
Chriftian,  and  feared  God,  and  therefore 
moderated  the  tribute,  perceiving  it^  could 
not  be  paid,  which  made  fome  abandon 
their  houfes,  and  others  range  about  from 
one  pj-ovince  to  another.  Thefe  hardfhips, 
and  the  want  of  hopes  that  ever  the  Chri- 
ftians  would  leave  the  country,  becaufe 
there  were  no  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and 
they  built  ftonc  and  mud  houfes  afliore, 
afflidled  the  Indians,  who  afked,  whether 
they  ever  intended  to  return  home ;  and 
having  found  by  experience,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  much  greater  eaters  than  them¬ 
felves,  and  thinking  they  only  went  thither 
to  eat,  and  perceiving  many  of  them  were 
fick,  and  wanted  provifions  from  Spain, 
feveral  towns  refolved  to  find  fome  means 
to  put  a  ftop  to.  thefe  growing  evils,  con¬ 
triving  they  Ihould  all  either  perifli,  or  re¬ 
turn  into  Spain. 


CHAP,  xxviir. 

Their  Catholick  Majefties  hearing  fome  Mtftnjormations  againft  Columbus,  fend 
John  Aguado  to  enquire  into  the  Truth ;  he  behaves  himfelf  in folently,  and  the 
Admiral  refolving  to  return  into  Spain,  erehis  feveral  new  Forts. 


HE  beft  expedient  the  Indians  could 
The  hdi-  X  think  of,  to  be  rid  of  the  Spaniards, 
ms  de-  was  not  to  fow,  that  there  might  be  no 
fign  to  harveft,  they  themfelves  withdrawing  into 
V/  mountains,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
i  ^  ’  good  roots  to  eat,  that  grow  without  plant¬ 

ing,  and  vaft  numbers  of  Utias,  like  rab¬ 
bits,  with  which  they  might  fliift.  This 
contrivance  availed  them  little,  for  tho* 
the  Spaniards  fuffered  to  extremity,  through 
hunger,  and  ranging  after  the  Indians,  yet 
they  went  not  away,  but  many  died,  hun¬ 
ger  obliging  them  to  eat  filthy  and  loath- 
fome  things  ;  fo  that  all  the  calamity  fell 
upon  the  Indians  themfelves,  through  the 
infcrutable  judgments  of  God  ;  for  they 
wandering  about  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  pinched  by  hunger,  without  being 
VoL.V. 


allowed  to  hunt,  filh,  or  feek  provifions, 
lying  hid  in  the  damp  grounds  along  and  de- 
the  rivers,  and  on  the  mountains,  a  vio-  ftroy 
lent  diftemper  came  among  them,  which, 
together  with  the  wars,  by  the  year  1496 
carried  off  the  third  part  of  the  people 
in  the  ifland. 

F.  Boy  I,  and  Don  Peter  Margarite  before 
mentioned,  as  they  agreed  to  go  away  to¬ 
gether,  without  leave,  fo  they  joined  in  Eformati- 
fpeaking  ill  of  the  Indies,  and  diferediting 
that  enterprize ;  becaufe  they  did  not  find  ral. 
gold  laid  up  in  chefts  to  lay  hold  on,  or 
growing  on  the  trees.  They  alfo  gave  an 
account  that  the  admiral  did  not  behave 
himfelf  well,  as  not  having  been  full  four 
months  in  the  ifland  Hifpaniola,  after  his 
fecond  voyage,  till  he  returned  from  his 
7  7,  difeovery 
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Herrera  difcovery  of  Cuba  and  there  being  other 
letters  againft  him,  from  thofe  who  went 
in  the  four  fhips  under  Antony  de  'Torres^ 
for  there  never  is  want  of  malecontents  ; 
almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  admiral 
was  taking  the  field  againft  the  Indians 
of  the  Royal  Vale,  their  majefties  difpatch- 
ed  John  Aguadot  a  native  of  Sovd,  their 
page  of  the  bedchamber,  to  go  enquire 
into  what  was  doing  in  the  iftand  Hifpani- 
ola^  and  under  his  command  four  fhips 
with  provifions,  and  other  neceflaries  for 
the  fupport  of  the  people  there. 

JohnAgii-  John  Agttado  carried  with  him  credentials, 
ado  fent  containing  thefe  words.  Gentlemen^  yeomen^ 
into^he'*^^  Other  perfoHs  reftding  in  the  Indies  by 
afFjirs  of  Command^  we  fend  you  our  page  of  the 
Hijpaniola  bedchamber  John  Aguado,  who  will  dif- 
courfe  you  in  our  name^  we  do  command  you 
to  give  full  credit  to  him.  Madrid,  April 
the  He  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ifa- 
bela  about  October.,  when  the  admiral  was 
in  the  province  of  Maguana.,  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  Caonabo's  brothers;  and 
there  he  let  fall  words,  and  behaved  him- 
felf  fo  as  to  fignify  his  power  and  au¬ 
thority  was  great,  medling  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  imprifoning  fome  perfons,  and  re¬ 
proving  the  admiral’s  officers,  without  any 
refpeft  to  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus.,  who 
was  left  during  his  abfence  to  govern  at 
Ifahela.  John  Aguado  refolvcd  to  go  after 
the  admiral,  taking  horfe  and  foot  along 
with  him,  and  they  by  the  way  gave 
out,  that  another  admiral  was  come, 
who  would  kill  the  old  one ;  and  the  na¬ 
tives  being  diftatisfied,  becaufe  of  the  war 
and  the  gold  tribute,  they  were  much 
pleafed  with  the  news,  and  fome  of  the 
Caciques  met  privately  in  the  houfe  of  a 
king  called  Manicaote;r,  whofe  lands  were 
near  the  river  Taqui,  where  they  agreed  to 
complain  againft  the  admiral,  and  demand 
redrefs  of  the  new  commander.  The  ad¬ 
miral  being  informed,  that  John  Aguado 
was  coming  to  him,  thought  fit  to  return 
to  the  town  of  Ifabela.,  where,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  all  the  people,  he  received  their 
highnefles  letters  with  found  of  trumpets, 
and  all  other  folemnities.  John  Aguado  did 
haviour  immediately  to  fhew  his  indifcre- 

tion,  intermeddling  with  many  things, 
without  refpedt  to  the  admiral,  which  gave 
an  ill  example  to  others,  and  made  them 
not  regard  him,  tho’  the  admiral  honoured 
and  entertained  him  generoufly,  and  bore 
with  him  very  modcftly.  John  Aguado 
faid  he  had  not  received  their  majefties  let¬ 
ters  with  the  due  refpeft^'  and  required 
affidavit  to  be  made  of  it  fome  months 
after,  requiring  the  notaries  to  come  to 
his  houfe  to  make  it;  but  they  infiftcd 
that  he  ffiould  fend  them  in  his  vouchers, 
which  he  faid,  he  could  not  truft  in  their 
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hands,  and  at  laft  the  affidavit  was  made 
very  favourable  for  the  admiral. 

John  Aguadd*s  example  being  fo  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  admiral,  by  reafon  of  the 
threats  he  haughtily  let  fall,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  diffatified,  on  account  of  their 
fufferings  and  ficknefs ;  for  they  had  no¬ 
thing  then  to  eat,  but  the  allowance  given 
them  out  of  the  king’s  ftores,  which  was  a 
porringer  of  wheat,  everyone  was  to  grind 
in  a  hand-mill,  and  many  eat  it  boiled, 
and  a  raffier  of  rufty  bacon,  or  rotten 
cheefe,  and  a  few  beans,  or  peafe,  with¬ 
out  any  wine;  and  they  being  all  in  the 
king’s  pay,  the  admiral  com’manded  them 
to  work  at  the  fort,  his  own  houfe,  and 
other  ftruftures ;  thefe  things  made  them 
like  men  in  defpair  complain  to  John  Agua- 
dO)  and  thefe  were  the  lick  men,  for  thofe 
who  were  in  health  rambling  about  the 
iftand  fared  better.  Thefe  complaints  John 
Aguado  thought  were  fufficient  for  him  to 
lay  before  their  majefties.  At  this  time 
the  four  fhips  which  carried  him  over  were 
caft  away  in  the  port,  by  thofe  ftorms  the  harb^J. ' 
Indians  call  humane ans,  fo  that  he  had  no 
vefiel  to  return  in,  but  the  admiral’s  two 
caravels ;  who  obferving  his  difrefpe<5lful 
behaviour,  and  that  he  bore  him  no  good 
will,  befides  that  he  was  lavilh  and  faucy 
in  his  expreffions,  and  being  alfo  informed 
of  what  F.  Boyl  and  Don  Peter  Margarite 
had  reported  at  court,  where  he  had  no 
other  fupport  but  his  own  virtue,  he  re- 
folved  to  appear  in  perfon  before  their 
majefties,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fo  many  ca¬ 
lumnies,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquaint 
them  of  what  he  had  found  in  his  difco¬ 
very  of  Cuba,  and  what  he  thought  fit  to 
be  done  in  relation  to  the  partition  of 
the  ocean,  between  the  two  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  That  all  might  be 
left  behind  the  more  fecure,  he  thought 
fit  firft  to  leave  other  forts  he  had  begun 
to  eredt,  befides  that  of  St.  Fhoinas.,  in  a 
good  pofture,  for  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  thofe  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen., 
called  the  lower  Macorix,  in  the  Royal 
Plain,  and  lands  of  the  Cacique  Guanazo- 
nel,  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  place 
where  the  town  of  Santiago  now  ftands,  reded  in 
the  command  whereof  was  given  to  Lewis  Hifpaniola 
de  Artiaga,  another  called  St.  Catherine  was 
committed  to  Ferdinand  Navarro,  native 
of  Logronno  ;  another  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Yaqui,  towards  Cibao,  named  Efpe- 
ronza,  or  Hope',  a  fourth  in  Guarinoex'^ 
kingdom  in  the  Royal  Plain,  called  the 
Conception,  commanded  by  John  de  Aya^ 
la,  and  after  him  by  Michael  Ballejler. 

Tht  Caciques  finding  themfelves  much  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  taxes,  declared  to  the  ad¬ 
miral,  that  there  were  good  gold  mines  to 
the  fouthward,  advifing  him  to  fend  his 
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Chriftians  to  feek  them,  and  the  admiral 
being  concerned  to  find  much  of  it,  to 
fupport  his  reputation,  and  this  happening 
opportunely,  when  he  was  about  return¬ 
ing  to  Spain^  he  fent  Francis  de  Garay^ 
and  Michael  Diaz,  with  fome  men,  and 
the  guides  provided  by  the  Indians.  They 
went  from  the  town  of  Ifabela  to  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  fort,  and  thence  to  the  Conception,  all 
the  way  over  the  Royal  Plain,  then  through 
a  pafs  on  the  mountains,  two  leagues  in 
length,  had  a  view  of  another  Plain,  whofe 
lord’s  name  was  Bonao,  went  on  fome 
leagues  along  the  ridges  of  Bonao’s  hills, 


came  to  a  great  river  called  Hayra,  a  ve-  Herrera 
ry  fertile  place,  where  they  were  told  there 
was  much  gold,  and  in  all  the  brooks, 
which  they  found  true ;  for  digging  in  fe- 
veral  places  it  proved  fo  well,  that  one 
labourer  could  take  up  above  three  pieces 
of  eight  every  day.  Thefe  mines  they  New  rich 
called  St.  ChriJiopheFs,  from  a  fort  the  ad- 
miral  left  orders  to  build  j  but  they  were 
afterwards  called  the  old  mines.  At  this 
time  fome  inhabitants  of  Sevil  were  at  the 
court  of  Spain  alking  leave  to  make  new 
difeoveries. 


CHAP.  XXIX* 


I  have  been  very  particular  in  thefe  two 
voyages  of  Columbus,  and  what  was 
previous  to  them  for  the  greater  fatisfadi- 
on  of  the  reader,  and  to  ftiew  by  what 
fteps  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  of  thofe 
Caribbee  iflands  firft  came  on,  and  was 
'afterwards  improved.  It  would  fwell  this 
volume  too  much  to  proceed  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  therefore  that  we  may  not  break  off 
abruptly  the  reft  of  that  great  man’s  ac¬ 
tions  fhall  be  briefly  run  over,  that  we  may 
return  to  our  proper  fubjeeft,  the  above- 
mentioned  iflands,  and  draw  to  a  conclu- 
fion  of  this  work. 

,  Columbus,  as  has  been  faid  before,  hav¬ 
ing  left  alTthings  in  the  beft  pofture  he 
could,  returned  to  Spain,  very  fick,  and 
loaded  with  accufations ;  but  their  majefties 
confidering  his  mighty  fervices  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  fufferings  clear’d  him  in  fpight 
of  all  his  adverfaries,  only  advifing  him 
to  be  kind  to  the  Spaniards  and  having 
heard  his  relation  of  all  the  new  difeove¬ 
ries,  and  the  immenfe  wealth  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  for  proof  whereof  he  brought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  fent  him  back  honourably 
to  Sevil,  where  eight  ftiips  were  provided 
for  his  third  voyage,  two  of  which  he 
fent  before  to  his  brother  Bartholomew  Go- 
iumbus,  who  bad  then  begun  to  build  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama.  The 
admiral  himfelf  failed  with  the  other  fix 
from  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the  19*^^ 
of  May,  1497  ftanding  to  the  fouth 
weft  till  he  came  under  the  line,  had  fuch 
dead  calms  and  violent  heat  that  the  men 
thought  they  fhould  all  have  perilhed  ;  but 
the  winds  coming  up  he  proceeded  and 
on  the  firft  of  Augufi  difeovered  the  ifland 
by  him  called  la  Trinidad,  or  the  Trinity, 
near  that  part  of  the  continent  now  called 
New  Andaluzia,  then  ran  along  that  coaft 
trading  with  the  natives  for  gold  and  pearls, 
giving  names  to  all  places  of  note,  till 


thinking  his  prefence  neceflary  at  Hifpanl- 
ola,  he  failed  back  the  fame  way  to  the 
ifland  of  the  Trinity,  found  that  he  cal¬ 
led  Margarita,  and  arrived  at  the  new 
town  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  Hifpaniola. 

Several  private  adventurers  fitted  out  fhips 
in  Spain,  after  this  3d  voyage  of  Columbus, 
as  particularly  Aknfo  de  Ojeda,  in  1499, 
and  with  them  went  Americus  Vefpuftus,  who 
as  has  been  faid  gave  his  name  to  America ; 
but  their  difeoveries  do  not  belong  to  this 
place.  To  return  to  Columbus,  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  Indians  all  in  arms,  were  fe^ 
veral  times  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
particularly  under  the  conduft  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Columbus,  who  took  fifteen  Caciques 
and  their  general  Guarinoex,  all  whom  he 
releafed  upon  their  promife  that  they  would 
be  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Next 
fome  Spaniards  mutinied  and  feparated 
themfelves  from  the  reft,  which  proved 
more  pernicious  than  all  the  natives  were 
able  to  do.  The  difeontented  party  fent 
complaints  to  the  king  of  Spain  againft 
Columbus  and  his  brother ;  his  majefty  fent 
over  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava,  who  upon  very  flight 
informations  put  the  admiral  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  aboard  two  veflTels,  in  irons,  to  be  fo 
■"Carried  over '  mio  Spain.  As  foon '  as  ar¬ 
rived  inSpain,  their  majefties  ordered  them 
to  be  fet  at  liberty  and  to  repair  to  them 
to  Granada,  where  tho’  they  cleared  them¬ 
felves,  the  government  of  the  JVefi-Indies 
was  taken  from  them,  and  they  fed  with 
fair  promifes.  Bovadilla  was  afterwards 
caft  away  returning  to  Spain. 

On  the  9'^^  of  May  admiral  Columbus 
failed  again  from  Spain,  upon  difeovery 
with  four  caravels  fitted  out  by  the  king 
and  170  men  in  them,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  arrived  before  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
ifland  Hifpaniola,  where  the  then  governor 
Nicholas  de  Ovando  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  into  the  harbour ;  whereupon  on 
the  4th  of  July  he  failed  to  the  weftward. 


Ohjervations  and  Dljcoveries^  &:c. 


Herrera  and  after  ftruggling  fome  time  with  the 
currents,  in  calms,  had  6o  days  of  violent 
ftorms,  and  then  difcovered  the  ifland  Gua~ 
mja^  northward  of  cape  Honduras^  in  19 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  He  fent  his 
brother  afhore,  who  met  with  a  canoe,  as 
long  as  a  Spanijh  galley  and  8  foot  wide, 
covered  with  mats,  and  in  it  men,  women 
and  children,  with  abundance  of  commo¬ 
dities  to  barter ;  as  long  cotton  cloths  of 
feveral  colours,  fhort  cotton  fhirts,  or  jer¬ 
kins,  without  fleeves,  curioufly  wrought ; 
clouts  of  the  fame  to  cover  their  pri¬ 
vities,  wooden  fwords  edged  with  flint, 
copper  hatchets,  horfe  bells  of  the  fame 
metal,  broad  flat  plates  of  it,  crucibles  to 
melt  copper,  cacao  nuts,  bread  made  of 
Indian  wheat,  and  drink  of  the  fame. 
Columbus  exchanged  fome  commodities 
and  difmifled  them,  and  having  enquired 
for  gold,  and  they  pointing  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  made  him  alter  his  courfe  and  fleer 
that  way.  The  firft  land  he  came  to  was 
Caftnas^  in  the  province  of  Honduras-,  where 
his  brother  landed  and  took  pofTeflion,  the 
natives  coming  down  peaceably,  wearing 
fhort  cotton  jackets  and  clouts  of  the  fame 
before  their  privy  parts  and  bringing  plenty 
of  provifions.  Sailing  thence  feveral  days 
eallward  againfl  the  wind,  he  came  to  a 
great  point,  and  perceiving  the  fhore  there 
run  to  the  fouthward,  he  called  it  Cabo 
de  Gracios  a  Dios,  or  Cape  Thanks  to  God, 
becaufe  the  eallerly  winds  would  carry  him 


down  the  coafl,  along  which  he  ran  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  Indians,  and  touched  at  Porto 
Belo,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Belen,  and  Veragua, 
where  he  heard  of  gold  mines,  and  fent 
his  brother  up  the  country,  who  returned 
to  him  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it, 
exchanged  for  inconfiderable  toys. 

On  this  encouragement  he  would  have 
left  his  brother  there,  with  80  Spaniards 
and  began  to  build  houfes,  hut  the  Indians 
oppofing  and  his  own  men  growing  mu¬ 
tinous,  he  took  them  aboard  again  and 
failed  for  Hifpaniola.  His  carav^els  being 
fhattered  with  ftorms  and  all  worm  eaten, 
could  not  reach  that  ifland,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  run  them  afhore  at  Jamaica  \ 
fhoring  them  up  with  piles,  and  building 
huts  on  the  decks  for  his  men,  all  below 
being  full  of  water.  There  he  lay  near  a 
year,  fuffering  many  hardfhips,  till  having 
lent  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  a  canoe,  he  was 
at  laft  tranfported  to  that  ifland,  and  thence 
into  Spain.  This  was  his  laft  voyage,  after 
which  he  fpent  the  fmall  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Valladolid  and  died  on  the  of 
Ma'j,  1506,  ag.  d  64  years.  His  corps 
was  carried  to  Sevil,  as  he  had  ordered  in 
his  will,  and  there  honourably  interred,  in 
the  church  of  the  Carthufians  called  de  las 
Cuevas,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  fuitable  to  his 
great  actions.  Thus  much  of  Columbus 
and  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  or  the 
WefiHndies,  of  which  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
we  are  next  to  fpeak  of,  are  a  part. 
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A  brief  Defcription  and  hiftorical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  in  North 
America^  and  their  prefent  State. 


IT  may  perhaps  feem  fuperfluous  to 
fome  perfons,  that  I  here  add  this 
account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in  re¬ 
gard  there  has  been  much  writ  of  them 
already,  both  in  French  and  EngUJh  \  but 
I  muft  defire  any  fuch  firft  to  read,  be¬ 
fore  they  pafs  their  cenfure,  for  in  compar¬ 
ing  this  with  other  relations  they  will  find 
here  are  many  things  which  other  writers 
have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are 
of  ufe  and  inflrudlion.  I  fhall  not  go 
about  to  prepoflfefs  the  reader  any  farther, 
but  leave  him  to  the  liberty  of  his  own 
judgment. 

By  whom  The  Caribbee  iflands,  by  the  French  cal- 
inhabited.  led  Antilles,  lye  in  a  bow,  from  the  coaft  of 
Faria  to  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  are 
at  prefent  inhabited  by  four  feveral  nations. 
The  firft  being  the  original  natives,  who 
are  Canibals  or  man  eaters,  from  whom  the 
iflands  have  their  general  name ;  the  others 
are  French,  EngUJh,  Danes  and  Dutch,  who 
have  fettled  on  them  fince  the  year  1625. 
as  fhall  be  obferv’d  hereafter,  and  fince  then 
are  grown  very  numerous.  The  French  are 
poflTefs’d  of  eight  of  them,  viz.  Defeada, 
Granada,  Martinico,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Lu^ 
da,  Marigalante,  St,  Bartholomew  and  San¬ 
ta  Cruz,  befides  part  of  St.  Martin  with  the 
Dutch,  as  they  had  alfo  part  of  St.  Chrijio- 
pher  with  the  EngUJh,  which  is  now  yield¬ 
ed  up  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  Eng- 
lijh  are  mafters  of  Barbada,  Monferratte, 
Redonda,  Nieves,  Antigua,  Barbouda,  An- 
guila,  and  now  all  St.  Chrijiopher,  as  by  the 
treaty  abovemention’d.  The  Dutch  have 
Saba,  St.  Eujlachius,  and  part  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  with  the  French,  and  had  formerly  Fa- 
bago,  which  they  have  abandon’d  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  wars.  The  Danes  are  fettled  on 
St.  Thomas,  next  the  eaft  fide  of  St.  John 
de  Puerto  Rico.  The  Caribbes,  or  Canibals 
remain  pofl'efs’d  of  the  reft. 

Produdl.  The  air  in  thefe  iflands  is  fomewhat  hot¬ 
ter  than  in  the  ^reat  ones  oiHifpamola,  Cu¬ 
ba,  {Ac.  T he  foil  is  not  altogether  fo  fruir- 

ful,  tho*  it  produces  plenty  of  Indian  wheat, 
yuca,  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cacao,  man- 
dioca,  potatoes,  ananas,  accajou,  lemons, 
citrons,  oranges  both  four  and  of  a  fort  be¬ 
tween  and  China,  of  a  very  fragrant 
fcent.  Sugar,  tobacco  and  indigo  are  fo 
plentiful  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  that  they 
are  commonly  ufed  by  way  of  barter  for 
other  neceiiaries,  inftead  of  money, 
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The  inhabitants  eat  a  fort  of  very  large  Herrera 
lizards,  whofe  flefli  is  delicious,  as  alfo  tor- 
toifes  of  a  prodigious  bulk. 

They  know  nothing  of  ice,  fnow  or  hail, 
but  there  are  frequent  hurricanes  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  but  for  which  they  would  be  very 
delightful  places,  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual 
verdure,  and  are  healthy  enough  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  once  feafon’d  to  the  climate  •,  efpe- 
cially  in  Barhadoes,  Martinico,  Guadalupe 
and  St.  Chrijiopher,  the  heats  are  not  reck¬ 
on’d  to  be  much  greater  than  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France. 

There  are  no  enclofed  towns  in  thefe  Stru(n;ure3 
iflands,  except  Bridge-Town  in  Barhadoes, 
and  Cul  de  Sac  Royal  in  Martinico  \  but  there 
are  fome  villages,  or  boroughs.  However 
the  planters  generally  build  their  houfes  a- 
bout  the  country  of  timber,  and  cover  them 
with  palmito  leaves,  or  barks  of  trees. 

The  houfes  of  fome  governors  are  built  of 
ftone  or  brick,  like  caftlesj  and  of  late 
fome  facftors  and  planters  build  after  the 
fame  manner. 

There  are  feveral  forts,  redoubts  and  Foru. 
batteries  on  the  coafts,  generally  fenc’d 
round  with  double  palifadoes. 

In  moft  of  the  French  iflands  they  ufe  water  Mills, 
or  horfe-mills  for  their  fugar ;  but  in  Bar¬ 
hadoes  the  EngUJh  generally  have  wind-mills. 

The  lndia?is,  whom  the  Europeans  there 
call  favages,  live  in  large  huts,  whereof irjUnsW 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  together  in  fome  lages. 
places,  and  thefe  villages  they  call  Carbets. 

Thefe  natives  are  bloody  and  inhuman  man 
eaters,  and  as  fuch  were  dreaded  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  great  iflands  of  Cuba,  Hi/- 
paniola  and  Jamaica,  who  were  harmlefs 
people,  and  on  whom  they  prey’d,  com¬ 
ing  over  in  their  piraguas  or  great  canoes 
and  carrying  off  many  of  them  to  devour. 

The  Spaniards  having  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of 
land  to  fubdue,  as  is  from  the  north  of 
Mexico  to  the  fouth  of  Chili,  never  had 
leifure  to  think  of  thefe  inconfiderable 
iflands,  at  which  they  only  touch’d  fome- 
times  for  frelh  water,  and  fet  alhore  on  them 
fome  fwine,  which  in  procefs  of  time  mul- 
tiply’d  prodigioufly.  Befides,  thefe  Indians 
being,  as  has  been  fa  id,  Canibals  or  man 
caters,  all  fuch  as  they  could  take  of  them 
they  fold  as  flaves. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fevenreenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  EngliJij  and  French  begun  to  Ihew 
8  A  '  them- 
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IIi-.k.r.era  ih.nifclves  in  t’lofe  Teas,  which  encourag’d 
^3f  countrymen  to  think  ofmak- 
Firfi:F''v//i’Z7  icttleiiicnts  there.  Some  Enpli/h  and 
2ndf/;^^iyz> pyraces  firft  of  all  took  up  their 
in  the  Cu-  dwellings  in  the  ifland  Martinico^  which 
rihks.  was  without  any  authority,  or  form  of 
government.  In  the  year  1625.  two 
adventurers,  the  one  a  Frenchman  call¬ 
ed  d'Enarnbiic,  of  the  family  of  Vaude- 
rcqnes^  in  Normand'^^  the  other  Mr.  IVar- 
ner^  an  Englijhman^  arriv’d  on  the  fame 
day,  upon  the  lame  defign,  and  without 
knowing  of  each  other,  at  the  ifland  of 
67.  Chriftofher^  and  both  fettled  there. 
O' Enanihuc  had  been  before  this  at  Marti- 
nico^  where  thofe  outlaws  abovemention’d 
had  promis’d,  if  he  would  return  to  them 
with  neceflaries  for  a  colony  from  France^ 
tliey  would  join  and  fubmit  to  him,  as 
tneir  commander.  He  propos’d  his  de¬ 
sign  to  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu.,  reprefent- 
ing  fo  many  advantages  from  his  projedt, 
that  in  1626.  many  perfons  of  worth  form¬ 
ed  a  company  of  the  ifles  of  America,  un¬ 
der  the  king  of  France^  authority. 

^^iglijh  at  In  1627.  the  Englijh  poflTefs’d  themfelves 
Meveu  op  Spaniards  call  Nieves,  and 

the  others  corruptly  Nevis.  In  1632.  when 
they  had  a  little  recovered  themfelves  from 
the  blow  given  them  by  Don  Frederick  de 
Toledo,  With,  the  Spanijh  fleet,  they  fent  co¬ 
lonies  into  Monferratte,  Antigua  and  Bar- 
hauda,  and  from  St.  Chrijiopber  to  that  of 
Barbada,  now  corruptly  Barbadoes,  which 
is  flnee  grown  one  of  the  mofl:  flourifliing 
colonies  in  the  world  for  its  extent. 

Firft  The  French  encourag’d  by  this  exam- 

Soris  weakly  afiiflred  by  the  com¬ 

pany  abovemention’d  to  have  been  form’d 
in  France,  in  1626.  for  carrying  of  colo¬ 
nies  into  America,  refolve  to  enlarge  their 
poflefiions  in  America.  With  this  intent 
the  fieurs  /’0/iw  and  du  PleJJis  failed  from 
Normandy,  carrying  a  good  number  of  men, 
and  peopled  Guadalupe,  afterwards  ftretch- 
ing  out  to  the  little  iflands  Saint es,  and 

that  of  Marigalante. 

Du  Parpuet,  who  was  in  St.  Chriftopher 
and  had  intended  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Guadalupe,  being  thus  prevented,  re- 
folv  d  to  people  Martinico,  which  he  per¬ 
form’d  with  fo  much  prudence  and  con- 
dudt,  and  govern’d  his  people  with  fuch 
prudence  and  equity,  that  it  became  the 
ntolf  flourifhing  of  all  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  reduc’d  thofe 
of  Granau  !  and  Santa  Lucia. 

Wars  with  Fi\t  French  and  Englijh  could  not  fettle 
'  iflands  without  much  oppofition 

from  the  Indians,  and  wars  which  lafled 
ie\eiul  years-,  till  the  few  Indians  that  fur- 
ViV  d  wcie  oblig’d  to  withdraw  themfelves 
into  Dominica,  iit.  Vincent,  Bequia,  and  o- 
tiier  iflands,  excepting  fome  few  who  vo¬ 


luntarily  were  content  to  remain  in  Mar- 
tinico  and  Granada :  Thofe  who  retir’d 
and  their  poflerity  watching  all  opportu¬ 
nities  to  annoy  the  Englijh,  of  whom  they 
have  flaughter’d  and  eaten  great  numbers. 

In  the  year  1635.  Vanree,  a  Dutchman,  Dutch 
and  corhpany  fettled  a  colony  in  the  ifland  Ionics, 
of  St.  Eujlachius  and  part  of  that  of  St. 
Martin  j  and  Lampfen  of  Middleburg,  ano¬ 
ther  in  that  of  Tab  ago,  by  the  Dutch  call’d 
IV ilcheren. 

The  bailly  of  Pointy,  a  French  knight  of  More 
Malta,  fome  years  after,  laid  the  founda-  French. 
tion  of  a  French  colony  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  other  part  of  that  of 
St.  Martin  which  the  Dutch  had  not,  divid¬ 
ing  it  betwixt  them  and  in  1650.  began 
to  fettle  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  has 
been  hitherto  maintain’d  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  •,  but  now  gives  hopes  of  anfwering 
all  expeftation,  fincc  the  French  tVeJi-In- 
dia  company  has  been  careful  to  fupply  it 
plentifully  with  all  neceffaries,  fo  that  it 
yields  confiderable  returns  of  its  produ6t. 

After  the  French  had  ravaged  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  fcttlements  at  St.  Chriftopher  in  1666. 
the  EngliJ/j  that  remained  fettled  themfelves 
in  the  ifland  Anguila. 

The  Danes  have  alfo  fettled  a  colony  of  Dunes. 
their  nation  in  the  little  ifland  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  one  of  thofe  call’d  the  Virgins  near  St. 

John  de  Puerto  Rico  -,  but  this  beingfucha 
fimall  fpot  of  ground,  can  fcarce  afford  its 
inhabitants  a  comfortable  maintenance,  be- 
lides  that  they  are  but  forrily  fupply ’d  from 
Denmark,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  very  confiderable.  However,  as  it 
lies  fo  near  the  Spanijh  iflands,  the  Danes 
have  had  there  a  good  underhand  trade 
with  that  and  other  European  nations,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  late  eledlor  of  Brandenburg 
was  allow’d  a  ftorehoufe  there  in  the  fort, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  African  company,  which 
has  fent  thither  a  confiderable  number  of 
flaves  yearly,  from  Guinea,  and  feveral 
forts  of  goods  from  Europe,  M.  Barbot  de 
la  Porte,  a  relation  of  mine,  being  than 
chief  agent  there  for  the  Brandenburg  Afri¬ 
can  company. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  is  ve-  Ebb  and 
ry  inconfiderable  about  thefe  iflands,  but  Flood, 
greater  at  thofe  which  are  neareft  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  confequently  more  vifible  at 
Granada  than  at  Martinico  and  more  at 
this  laft  than  at  St.  Chriftopher',  for  at  this 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
is  not  above  a  foot,  whereas  it  is  two  foot 
at  Martinico. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  the  French  Remarks, 
iflands  the  leeward  fide  is  call’d  bajfeterre, 
and  the  windward  fide  cabejterre.  The 
hills  in  general  are  named  mornes,  with 
each  its  particular  diftinclive  name.  The 
little  rivers  they  call  ravines.  Another  re- 
4  mark 
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mark  is,  that  whcrefoever  there  are  fuch 
mornes  or  hills  to  the  leeward,  there 
Ibmecimes  come  from  them  on  a  fud- 
den  fuch  fierce  gufts  of  wind,  that  it  be¬ 
hoves  all  failors  who  pafs  by  any  thing 
near,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  their 
fails,  for  they  may  very  well  overfet  a  fhip, 
and  immediately  follows  a  dead  calm.  This 
the  French  call  fezant  or  raphal. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  the 
firft  eftablifhments  o't  x.\\z  Europeans  in  the 
Carihhee  iflands,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  o- 
ther  particulars  which  are  ufeful  to  fuch  as 
refort  to  that  part  of  the  world,  being 
their  true  pofition  and  extent,  and  the 
diltance  between  them,  beginning  with 
thole  which  lie  neareft  to  the  continent,  and 
proceeding  regularly  along  to  the  moft 
diftant  •,  adding  a  geographical  and  hifto- 
rical  account  of  the  wars  and  other  tranf- 
aftions  of  moment  which  have  happened 
there  fince  they  have  been  poflefs’d  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

T  A  B  A  G  A,  Dutch  call'd  Wal- 

c  H  E  R  E  N,  atid  by  the  French  T  a- 

B  A  c. 

In  the  year  1678,  this  ifland  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  by  marfhal  (EEJlrees,  after 
two  of  the  fharpeft  ingagements  that  have 
been  known  •,  and  is  now  abandon’d,  and 
only  reforted  to  by  birds.  It  is  about  twen¬ 
ty  eight  leagues  in  com  pafs,  the  land  on 
the  eaft  fide  low,  and  lies  in  1 1  degrees  1 5 
minutes  north  latitude  to  windward  of  all 
the  other  iflands,  that  is  the  moft  eafterly 
of  them. 

Fahago  is  encompafled  with  rocks  and 
fhoals,  which  render  the  accefs  to  it  very 
difficult,  and  has  no  havens  for  fhips  of  a- 
bove  a  hundred  tons.  The  Country  is  ve¬ 
ry  marftiy,  and  therefore  the  air  unwhol- 
fome,  and  there  is  but  little  frefh  water  in  it. 
The  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  as  well  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  as  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  always,  made  it  a  place  of  little  fafety, 
and  may  hinder  its  being  poflTefs’d  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  hereafter.  The  Zealanders,  after  the 
peace  of  Breda,  were  at  a  greatexpence  tojfe- 
pair  all  the  habitations  the  Englijh  ha*l’de- 
ftroy’d,  when  they  took  the  ifland  from 
them,  and  the  French  of  the  ifland  of  Grana¬ 
da  a  year  after  drove  out  the  Englijh  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  keep  their  ground,  they  a- 
bandon’d  it,  carrying  away  the  beft  move¬ 
ables  and  fome  cannon,  having  burnt  the 
little  fort  and  houfes.  However  they  ftill 
claim  the  property  of  the  ifland,  as  yielded 
up  to  France  by  the  treaty  oF  Flimegyien  \ 
but  the  Englijh  pretend  to  the  fame  right. 

The  foil  is  very  proper  for  tobacco,  In¬ 
dian  wheat,  indigo,  feveral  forts  of  grain 
and  American  fruits. 


Granada 

Is  forty  leagues  diftant  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  lies  in  1 1  degrees  50  minutes  of 
north  latitude  and  about  thirty  leagues  to 
leeward  of  Tahago,  being  about  twenty  five 
or  twenty  eight  leagues  in  compafs ;  a  very 
hilly  country,  every  where  watered  with 
brooks  and  rivulets.  The  hills  are  not  very 
high,  pretty  eafy  of  afcent,  and  generally 
fruitful  in  moft  parts.  It  has  a  very  good 
harbour  againft  all  forts  of  weather,  and  con¬ 
tains  twenty  ftout  men  Qfwar,  having  every 
where  five  fathom  water*,  befides  another 
advantage  it  enjoys,  which  is  that  this  ifland 
is  quite  free  from  hurricanes,  which  rage 
fo  violently  in  the  other  Carihhee  iflands. 
The  French  colony  there  begins  to  increafe, 
and  is  like  to  turn  to  good  account. 

Formerly  the  French  at  Granada  drove 
a  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  oppofite 
continent,  by  means  of  fome  of  the  natives 
of  Dominica,  whom  they  kept  feveral  years 
in  that  fervice  and  who  brought  them  from 
the  faid  continent  fome  cochineal,  bal- 
fam  of  Tolou,  capachu  oil,  parrots,  and  o- 
ther  rarities  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  Carihbees  of  Dominica 
and  thofe  of  St.  Vincent  and  Santa  Lucia 
fcarce  underftand  one  another’s  language, 
nor  much  of  thofe  other  Canihals  on  the 
continent  over  againft  them,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  that  they  have  little  communica¬ 
tion  among  themfelves. 

Gran  a.d  1  l  l  a 

Lies  north  by  eaft  of  Granada,  with  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  iflands  about  it  5  betwixt  which 
there  is  fcarce  any  paflTage,  but  for  floops 
and  barks,  and  even  thofe  muft  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  channels.  Their  near- 
nefs  and  the  rocks  and  ftioals  about  them 
break  the  force  of  the  current,  which  there 
fets  with  the  wind,  and  it  is  advifeable  in 
failing  by  them  to  keep  to  the  windward, 

.  B  E  K  I  A 

Lies  betwixt  Granadilla  on  the  fouth  and 
St.  Vincent  on  the  north,,  having  a  defart 
anonymous  ifland  on  the  north-eaft  of  it, 
much  of  the  fame  bignefs  and  beyond  that 
again  the  Ifle  of  Birds,  not  half  fo  big, 
but  fo  call’d  from  the  vaft  multitude  of  fea 
birds  reforting  to  it.  The,  compafs  of  Be- 
kia  is  about  twelve  leagues,  having  a  very 
good  harbour,  but  little  frelh  water,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  Carihbees. 

St.  Vincent 

Is  moft  of  it  one  high  round  mountain 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  compafs,  lying  on 

the 
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Herrera  the  fame  parallel  with  Granadillai  in  13 
degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  clillant 
thirty  two  leagues  from  Granada.  On  the 
lee  fide  of  it  is  a  very  fine  port,  which 
the  Englijh  fome  years  fince  would  have 
made  themfelves  matters  of ;  but  the  /«- 
dians,  who  are  wholly  poflefled  of  tiie 
ifland,  prevented  their  making  a  defcent, 
with  Ihowers  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  the 
aflittance  of  the  Blacks,  who  then  reveng¬ 
ed  themfelves  for  all  the  ill  ufage  they  had 
received  from  the  Englijh. 

Thofe  Blacks  being  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred,  living  on  the  coatt  of  St. 
Vincent  are  fled  thither  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands,  and  efpecially  from  Barbadoes^ 
whence  they  made  their  efcape  with  a 
fair  wind  in  their  matters  canoes.  The 
other  fide  is  peopled  by  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  Indians^  who  trade  with  thofe  about 
the  river  Oronoque.,  on  the  continent,  go¬ 
ing  over  in  their  piraguas  or  large  canoes, 
as  they  do  to  any  other  iflands  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  what  is  ttrangett,  they 
feldom  mifcarry  by  foul  weather,  but  are 
commonly  aware  of  hurricanes  a  confide- 
rable  time  before  they  come.  Thefe  two 
forts  of  inhabitants  being  fo  numerous, 
take  care  to  till  their  lands,  that  they  may 
afford  them  fuflicient  provifions,  which 
makes  it  look  like  a  very  fine  country  in 
failing  by,  at  about  half  a  league  diftance. 
It  abounds  in  fruit,  fowl,  goats  and  fwine. 

Barbadoes, 

So  commonly  called  by  the  Englijh,  but 
more  properly  Barhada,  being  the  name 
given  it  by  xht  Spaniards ,  who  were  the 
firtt  difcoverers  lyes  in  13  degrees  20  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  is  between  twen¬ 
ty  and  thirty  leagues  in  compafs,  twenty 
five  leagues  dittant  eattward  from  Santa 
Lucia,  and  fomewhat  more  from  Marti- 
Tiico.  The  En^ijh  have  been  poflefled  of 
it  fince  the  year  1627,  and  fo  well  im¬ 
proved  the  foil,  that  it  is  become  the  mott 
wealthy  colony  they  have  in  America,  be¬ 
ing  extraordinary  populous,  and  having  a 
very  great  trade,  not  only  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  to  EJorth  America.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  10000  Whites  able  to  bear  arms, 
befide  40000  Blacks  employed  about  the 
plantations  of  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  gin¬ 
ger  and  other  fruits,  which  make  the  wealth 
•  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  very 
rich,  and  live  very  decently.  There  are 
abundance  of  fine  houfes  built  with  brick 
and  ttone,  well  furniflied,  and  a  confider- 
able  number  of  well  furniflied  (hops,  ef- 
Bridgt  pccially  in  Bridge  fown,  otherwife  called 
St.  Michaels,  which  is  the  capital,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  governor,  the  magittracy, 
the  garifon,  and  feveral  eminent  merchants 
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and  fadors.  The  great  refort  from  all 
parts  of  England  and  North  America  makes 
it  abound  with  all  neccflaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  for  life.  The  town  is  reckoned  to 
contain  about  1500  houfes,  and  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  with 
good  fortifications  at  both  ends  to  defend 
the  road,  where  a  confiderable  number  ot 
ttiips  rides  all  the  year  about. 

There  are  three  other  towns  in  the  ifland, 
viz.  Charles  Town,  James  Town  and  Little 
Brijiol,  each  of  them  containing  above  two 
hundred  houfes,  befides  many  fine  ones  all 
about  the  country.  All  this,  together  with 
the  roundnefs  of  the  ifland,  the  evennefs  of 
the  land,  which  is  pretty  high,  without 
hills  or  mountains,  the  great  variety  of 
trees,  the  curious  hedges  and  the  many 
wind-mills,  affords  a  delightful  profpedl  in 
failing  along  the  Ihore,  as  we  did  in  our 
paffage  from  Caynne.  There  are  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  forts  on  the  coatt,  for  its  greater  fe- 
curity. 

This  is  obfervable,  that  there  are  no 
rivers,  and  yet  there  is  no  want  of  frefli 
water,  which  is  every  where  to  be  had 
without  digging  very  deep.  There  is  a 
fufficient  flock  of  cattel  and  poultry.  A 
prodigious  quantity  of  fugar  is  yearly  Sugar, 
brought  from  thence,  and  better  than  that 
of  the  French  iflands  near  to  it.  Some  is 
refined  there,  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
and  three  of  the  mofcovado. 

The  multitude  of  black  flaves  kept  in 
the  ifland  has  feveral  times  brought  the 
Englijh  inhabitants  into  danger  of  being 
maffacred  thofe  wretches  having  fever^ 
times  confpired  againtt  their  matters,  and 
particularly  a  few  years  ago,  when  their 
defign  was  difcovered  but  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  ; 
feveral  of  the  ringleaders  were  put  to  moft 
cruel  deaths,  and  fome  hundreds  made  their 
efcape  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  as  has 
been  before  obferved,  where  they  continue 
to  this  day  among  the  Indian  inhabitants. 

Since  then,  fuch  order  has  been  taken,  that 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  mutiny. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  eleven  parifhes, 
and.jhias  fourteen  churches  and  chapels,  be¬ 
ing  again  fubdivided  into  many  plantations, 
fome  great  and  fome  fmall,  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  it  being  reckoned  about  126000 
acres,  naturally  fortified  with  rocks  and 
Ihoals  on  the  north  and  north-eatt,  where 
Ihips  can  only  anchor  at  two  or  three  pla¬ 
ces  i  but  for  the  fouth-eatt  and  wetterly 
part,  it  is  all  a  long  road,  where  fliips 
may  ride,  efpecially  in  four  principal  pla¬ 
ces  or  bays.  The  chief  of  them  is  called 
Carlijle  bay,  in  the  fouth-wett  part  of  the 
ifland,  about  the  middle  of  it,  a  very  good 
road,  where  five  hundred  fhips  of  any  bur¬ 
den  may  be  fafe,  except  from  fouth  and 
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Weft  winds,  which  very  feldom  blow  in 
thofe  parts,  being  generally  eaft,  inclining 
either  to  north  or  fouth,  and  therefore  the 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland  is  called  the  wind¬ 
ward  ,  and  the  weft  the  leeward  part. 
There  alfo  lies  St.  Michaers,  or  Bridge 
^own^  with  the  two  forts  at  the  points  a- 
bove-mentioned.  The  chiefeft  of  them 
is  called  Charles  Fort,  ftanding  on  Ifeedbands 
point,  lying  out  in  the  fea,  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  the  bay  and  town,  fo  that  an  ene¬ 
my  keeping  out  of  command  of  it,  can¬ 
not  do  the  town  or  fhipping  any  harm. 
The  fort  is  ftrong,  built  with  lime  and 
ftone,  and  has  feventeen  great  guns,  with 
room  for  more,  fufficiently  garifoned  and 
commanded  by  a  captain. 

The  platform  joins  to  the  windward 
part  of  the  town,  made  for  fifteen  guns, 
and  the  other  fort  is  at  the  leeward  part  ca¬ 
pable  of  fifteen  great  guns. 

The  fecond  road  and  town  is  called 
Charles  Town,  ftanding  on  Oyjton  Bay,  a- 
bout  two^  leagues  weft  from  Bridge  Town, 
and  has  alfo  two  forts  and  a  platform  ;  the 
forts  one  to  the  windward  and  the  other 
to  the  leeward,  and  the  platform  in  the 
middle.  Tho’  this  town  be  not  much  re- 
forted  to  by  fhipping,  there  are  in  it  feve- 
ral  ware-houfes  for  trade. 

The  third  is  James  Town,  formerly  cal¬ 
led  the  Holl,  about  two  leagues  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  Bridge  Town,  and  has  only  one 
platform,  but  is  otherwife  well  fortified 
with  breaft-works.  Few  fhips  come  to  it, 
but  it  has  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  parts. 

The  fourth  being  Little-Brijiol ,  or 
Spighds  Bay,  is  about  four  leagues  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  Bridge  Town,  and  has  two  forts. 
Many  fhips  refort  to  it,  efpecially  from 
the  city  of  Brijiol,  and  it  is  the  fecond  place 
of  trade  in  the  ifland  to  Bridge  Town. 

The  ifland  is  inhabited  by  Englijh,  Scots 
and  Irijh,  and  fome  few  Dutch  and  French, 
as  traders  and  planters,  befides  fome  few 
Jews,  and  a  multitude  of  Blacks  and  Mu- 
lattoes. 

All  accounts  are  adjufted  in  Mofeovado 
fugars,  by  which  all  other  commodities 
are  regulated  ;  and  the  fame  is  done  in  all 
the  other  En^ijh  and  French  Carihhee  iflands. 
The  potatoes  of  Barbadoes  are  generally  re¬ 
puted  the  beft  of  all  thofe  iflands. 

Santa  Lucia 

Lies  N.  by  E.  of  S.  Vincent,  that  is,  of 
the  point,  called  les  Pitons,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  by  two  very  high  fteep  mounts  like  fu- 
gar  loaves,  ftanding  on  the  weftern  part  of 
the  ifland,  whence  a  very  ftrong  current 
fets  to  the  weftward,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided,  when  failing  thence  for 
VoL.  V. 


Martinico.  This  ifland  is  in  14  degrees  Herrera 
of  north  latitude,  and  about  twenty  leagues  -OTSJ 
in  compafs,  high,  and  divided  into  plains 
and  mountains  covered  with  wood;  are 
reckoned  good ,  but  fcarce  habitable,  by 
reafon  of  a  multitude  of  ferpents,  of  the 
fame  fort  and  as  venomous  as  thofe  in 
Martinico.  However,  there  are  two  or 
three  IndianzMhzxs.  in  it,  and  fome  Fretich- 
men,  who  carry  tortoifes  from  thence  to 
Martinico.  On  the  fhore  grow  abundance 
of  manfanilla  trees,  not  tall,  but  the  wood 
of  them  fine,  the  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
pear  tree,  the  fruit  a  fort  of  final  1  apples, 
whence  xht  Spaniards  gave  them  the  name ; 
of  fo  fine  a  colour  and  pleafant  feent,  as 
will  eafily  invite  fuch  as  are  unacquainted 
to  eat  them ;  but  containing  a  mortal  poi- 
fon,  againft  which  no  antidote  has  any 
force.  The  very  leaf  ofitcaufes  an  ulcer, 
where  it  touches  the  flefh,  and  the  dew  on 
it  frets  off  the  fldn  ;  nay  the  very  fliadow 
of  the  tree  is  pernicious,  and  will  caufe  a 
man  to  fwell,  if  he  fleeps  under  it. 

Befides  tortoifes,  it  fupplies  Martinico 
with  many  wild  fwine  and  fowl,  the  for¬ 
mer  whereof  is  excellent  food,  and  eafily 
taken,  there  being  great  plenty.  Several 
Blips  touch  there  for  wood. 

The  paflage  between  the  two  moft  weft- 
erly  points  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Martinico  is 
about  eight  leagues,  but  to  the  middle  of 
the  latter,  which  is  the  Cul  de  Sac,  is  about 
ten  leagues. 

Martinico.’ 

By  the  Indians  called  Madanina ,  is 
a  large  ifland,  about  fifty  five  leagues  in 
compafs,  eighteen  in  length,  and  the 
breadth  very  unequal  in  feveral  places,  lying 
in  14  degrees  50  minutes  north  latitude ; 
high  land,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  where 
ftands  the  great  high  mountain  called  Pelee^ 
the  top  whereof  rifes  above  the  clouds,  and 
therefore  there  is  always  a  gathering  of 
clouds  about  it,  whence  above  forty  rivu¬ 
lets  fpread  themfelves  all  about  the  ifland, 
fome  of  them  navigable  a  confiderable 
way  up  the  land.  It  has  the  conveniency 
of  three  ports,  where  above  a  hundred  fhips 
may  lade  every  year,  viz.  the  Cul  de  Sac  Ports# 
Royal,  the  borough  of  St.  Peter,  by  many 
called  Bajfe  Ville,  or  le  Mouillage,  and  the 
Cul  de  Sac  de  la  Trinite,  of  which  ports  more 
hereafter. 

The  ifland  lies  between  that  of  Dominica 
on  the  north  and  Santa  Lucia  on  the  fouth. 

Its  principal  capes  are  thofe  called  desTour-  Cap«, 
mentes,  facing  the  north-eaft ;  des  Salines, 
at  S.  S.  E,  and  Solomon's,  at  S.  S.  W,  and 
betwixt  the  two  latter  the  diamond  rock. 

All  Martinico  is  hilly,  and  the  middle 
part  fo  mountainous  that  it  is  not  inha- 
8  B  bicable. 
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bitable.  However  all  the  reft  is  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  fugars,  which  are  now  refin’d  there; 
cotton,  indigo,  cafiia,  rocou,  cinnamon, 
cocoa,  mandioca,  potatoes,  ranonas,  plan- 
tanes,  ananas,  accajou,  apples,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  many  other  forts  of  fruits  and 
plants.  The  fugar,  tho’  very  plentiful, 
is  brown.  There  is  alfo  a  fine  fort  of  wood 
called  gayaCi  of  which  they  make  pullies 
and  other  things  for  fhips.  The  lemon 
tree  is  no  other  than  a  large  thick  bufh, 
very  thorny,  and  grows  every  where  wild  ; 
the  fruit  very  fmall,  but  yielding  much 
juice,  of  which  they  prefs  out  great  quan¬ 
tities  to  fend  abroad  in  calks. 

Thefe  and  other  fruits,  tranlported  thi¬ 
ther  from  France^  thrive  there  very  well ; 
and  fheep,  oxen  and  horfes  multiply  apace. 

The  cocoa-nuts  grow  no  where  but  in 
moift  places,  and  fuch  as  are  but  little  ex- 
pol'ed  to  the  fun.  The  tree  is  fmall,  and 
the  fruit  grows  in  a  long  cod,  which  when 
ripe  they  gather  and  dry  in  the  fun ;  the 
faid  cod  is  a  rind  like  that  of  the  pome¬ 
granate,  and  contains  about  twenty  five 
or  thirty  of  thofe  nuts,  of  which  chocolate 
is  made. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter's  town,  of  late  years  has  been  obferved 
a  quantity  of  rufhes,  growing  pretty  thick 
and  round,  about  three  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  whereof  are  long,  narrow  and  lharp 
pointed.  The  boughs  of  thefe  buflies  be¬ 
ing  broke  into  many  Ihort  pieces,  there 
runs  out  of  each  little  ftick  two,  three  or 
four  drops  of  a  white,  glutinous  fap,  or 
liquor,  much  like  that  of  unripe  figs,  which 
has  been  found  a  fovereign  medicine  againft 
all  forts  of  intermitting  fevers,  taking  two 
fpoonfuls  of  it  at  a  time,  and  excellent  a- 
gainft  the  country  cholicks.  Some  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  white  balfam  fo  much  com¬ 
mended  by  chemifts.  The  people  there 
gather  it  in  fmall  vials,  and  it  is  much  va¬ 
lu’d  in  France. 

Its  advantageous  fituation,  and  great 
number  of  fubftantial  merchants  and  plan¬ 
ters,  give  this  ifiand  a  great  ftiare  of  trade 
at  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle-,  Nantes.,  Dieppe, 
Marjeilles,  and  other  fea  port  towns  of 
France,  which  fend  thither  yearly  great 
quantities  of  all  forts  of  commodities,  as 
wine,  brandy,  meal,  corn,  fait- meat,  cloth, 
linen,  filks,  haberdalhery  of  all  forts,  hats, 
fhoes,  paper,  laces  and  houfhold  goods,  as 
alfo  all  things  requifite  for  rigging  and  fir¬ 
ing  out  of  Ihips,  barks  and  boats ;  whence 
in  return  they  bring  away  fugars,  brown 
and  refined ;  cotton,  rocou,  caflia,  indigo, 
cocao,  gayac  wood,  and  other  produdl  of 
the  ifiand  and  during  the  war  they  had 
many  adventurers  in  privateering,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  wars  took  abundance  of  very 
rich  fhips,  as  well  Dutch  as  Englijh,  info- 
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much,  that  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  have  Wealth 
got  confiderable  eftates  by  that  means,  and 
the  planters  in  the  mean  time  have  made  a 
very  good  hand  of  their  fugars  and  other 
commodities  of  their  growth,  the  value 
whereof  has  been  much  enhanc’d  by  the  wars 
and  other  cafualties.  Thus  many  families 
there  now  make  a  very  fplendid  appear¬ 
ance,  being  a  very  civil  and  affable  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  France  may  be  known  there  by 
the  finenefs  of  the  people,  the  women  be¬ 
ing  as  handfome  as  any  in  Europe,  well  fa- 
fhion’d  and  genteel,  thro’  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  well-bred  perfons  reforting  thither 
from  France  and  other  parts,  this  being  the 
rendezvous  for  the  officers  of  men  of  war, 
and  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  refidence  of 
the  general,  the  governor,  the  intendants, 
the  magiftrates,  and  of  the  fovereign  court 
of  judicature,  on  which  depend  the  iflands 
of  Santo  Domingo,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante, 

Saintes,  Santa  Crux  and  Santa  Eiicia.  Here 
are  alfo  the  agents  of  the  French  African 
company,  and  thofe  of  many  fubftantial 
merchants  and  faftors  in  France. 

In  my  time  I  knew  there  fome  planters, 
who  had  above  four  hundred  black  flaves 
of  their  own,  each  of  them  to  work  in 
their  plantations. 

The  Bajfeville  being  the  refidence  of  all  Bajcvilki 
the  moft  faffiionable  people,  is  a  pretty 
large  and  popular  town,  otherwife  called 
St.  Peter,  confifting  chiefly  of  one  wind¬ 
ing  ftreet,  n  Englijh  mile  in  length,  all 
in  afeents  and  defeents,  lying  along  the 
beach,  and  in  feveral  places  crofted  by 
many  curious  rows  of  orange  trees,  towards 
that  part  of  the  town  called  le  Mouillage, 
that  is,  the  anchoring  place,  becaufe  the 
ffiips  ufually  ride  before  it,  about  a  mulkcc 
ftiot  from  the  ffiore,  in  about  thirty  five 
fathoms  water;  befides  the  river  which 
croffes  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  has 
excellent  water,  over  which  is  a  little  bridge, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  governor’s  houfe. 

This  river  comes  down  from  a  great 
valley  that  is  behind  the  town,  in  which 
are  many  plantations,  affording  a  very 
pleafant  profped.  At  one  end  of  the  town 
is  the  monaftcry  of  the  Jefuits,  curioufiy 
built ;  and  at  the  other,  towards  the  Mou¬ 
illage,  in  the  midft  of  the  orange  tree  walk, 
which  is  eight  hundred  paces  in  length, 
with  double  rows  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  fineft  perhaps  in  the  world, 
were  it  not  for  the  continual  fear  a  man 
is  there  in  of  fome  fnakes  lurking  about ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  walk  is  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans.  There  is  alfo 
a  fmall  nunnery  of  Urfelins ;  befide  an  hof- 
pital  in  the  care  of  thofe  they  call  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  charity.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
in  the  town  are  built  with  timber,  though 
there  are  fome  of  ftone,  all  of  them  very 
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handfome,  which  together  with  the  plow’d 
lands  between  the  town  and  the  mountain, 
afcending  gradually  for  a  great  diftance  up 
the  land,  renders  the  profpedl  of  that  part 
of Martinico  fo  very  delightful  by  the  view 
of  the  faid  hills  and  the  great  variety  of 
woods,  trees  and  greens,  that  1  thought  it 
well  worth  prefen  ting  the  reader  with  a 
draught  thereof,  as  it  appeared  to  me  from 
Plate  aboard  a  Ihip,  riding  in  the  road,  the  cut 
35.  here  inferred  reprcfenting  it  to  the  .life, 

St.  Peter's  The  fort  of  St.  Peter.,  which  in  my  time 
fort.  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  obftrudl 
any  dcfcent  that  way,  and  hinder  boats  and 
floops  from  running  up  the  frefli  water  ri¬ 
ver,  has  been  fince  ruin’d  by  hurricanes. 
It  was  formerly  eredled  by  the  Sleur  du 
Parquet,  and  was  as  ill  contriv’d  to  repul fe 
an  enemy  from  without,  as  to  oppofe  any 
attempt  from  within,  not  commanding  the 
road,  nor  hindring  the  appraach  of  Ihips 
to  the  coaft ;  it  was  of  no  ufe  againft  an 
enemy,  hefide  that  it  was  commanded  by 
a  higher  ground  overlooking  it,  within 
mufket  fhot,  fo  that  the  defendants  lay 
wholly  expofed,  for  which  reafon  it  could 
not  hold  out  twelve  hours,  if  attacked  on 
the  land  fide,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been 
thought  fit  to  be  fince  rebuilt.  There  are 
Hill  two  batteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
town,  with  other  fortifications  railed  there 
fince  the.Engli/h,  in  169.3,  with  a  fleet  of 
fixty  fail,  attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at 
the  point  h'a  Prefcheur,  a  little  above  the 
town,  but  were  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  feafon- 
ably  joined  and  fuftained  by  the  count  de 
Blenac,  their  general,  who  march’d  thi¬ 
ther  v^ith  two  hundred  men,  from  Fort 
Royal  in  one  night,  the  diftance  being  fix 
leagues. 

Cut  de  Sac  ^ae  Royal  is  a  large  bay  on  the 

Roya/.  of  the  ifland,  at  the  bottom 

whereof  Hands  a  pretty  town,  containing 
near  three  hundred  families,  where  die  ge¬ 
neral  refides,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
kept.  The  flreets  are  flrait,  and  the  hou- 
fes  regular,  mofl;  built  with  timber.  The 
Capuchins  have  a  fine  monaflery  there. 

Fert Royal.  Fort  Royal  commands  the  town,  being 

veryadvantageoufly  feated  on  a  large,  long 
and  high  peninfula.  It  is  no  way  acceffible 
on  the  fea  fide,  but  along  the  rows  of  rocks 
which  encompafs  it.There  is  no  other  avenue 
to  the  town  but  by  a  long  and  very  nar¬ 
row  caufeway,  flank’d  by  a  half  moon  and 
two  baftions,  lin’d  with  good  ftone  work, 
and  defended  by  a  wet  ditch.  There  are 
eighteen  and  twenty  four  pounders  mount¬ 
ed  every  w^ay  on  it,  and  fix  companies  of 
mariners  in  garifon.  There  is  alfo  a  good 
magazine  of  powder,  and  a  ciftern,  both 
of  them  bomb  proof,  fo  that  the  fort  is 
now  in  a  good  condition  and  may  with- 


fland  a  confiderable  army,  and  even  be-  Herrera 
fore  it  was  brought  to  this  perfedlion,  ad- 
mlral  de  Ruyter,  in  the  year  1674,  attack’d 
it  in  vain  with  three  thoufand  men,  under 
count  Horn,  and  was  forced  to  draw  off 
with  great  precipitation,  leaving  nine  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  foldiers  dead  on  the  fpot.  I 
here  infertthe  cut  of  this  fort  fo  ftrong  by 
art  and  nature,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1679.  34* 

The  trees  which  then  flood  on  the  rifing 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  have  been 
fince  cut  down,  and  the  fortifications  con- 
fiderably  improv’d. 

I  have  added  a  plan  of  the  harbour  cab  Guide  Sat 
led  Cul  de  Sac,  which  is  the  befl  careening  harbour, 
place  throughout  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  the 
entrance  into  it  is  well  fecured  by  the  can¬ 
non  of  the  batteries  in  the  fortrefs,  and 
by  feveral  rocks  and  fhoals,  fo  ranged  that 
there  is  no  other  paffage  for  great  fhips, 
but  within  piflol-fhot  of  the  water-battery. 

This  harbour  can  contain  fifty  tall  fliips, 
and  is  the  common  refuge  of  French  fhips 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes  ;  the  water  in  it 
being  always  flill,  becaufe  it  is  furrounded 
almoft  on  all  fides  with  high  hills.  About 
the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  July,  the 
general  orders  all  commanders  to  carry 
their  fhips  in  thither  for  fhelter.  The 
royal  magazine  flands  almoft  oppofite  to 
the  fort,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river. 

Cul  de  Sac  de  la  Frinite,  Handing  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ifland,  is  a  much  fmaler 
harbour,  and  lefs  frequented  than  thofe  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of. 

Cul  de  Sac  Maria,  at  the  Cab  eft  err e  and 
feveral  odter  fmall  places  along  the  coaft, 
ferve  only  for  barks  and  boats  to  take  in 
their  lading  of  fugar  and  other  goods  of 
the  produd:  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  to  bring 
it  about  to  the  fhips  lying  at  Baffeville,  be 
Prefcheur,  or  Cul  de  Sac  Royal,  which  is 
very  troublefome,  becaufe  it  muft  firft  be 
carried  from  the  fhore  to  the  barks  in  ca¬ 
noes,  and  the  fea  on  that  windward  fide  is 
always  very  rough. 

The  Diamond  Point,  in  the  fouthpartof  Diamoni 
the  ifland,  has  its  name  from  a  large,  high, 
round  rock,  lying  out  at  fea,  about  a  mile 
from  the  poin;  becaufe  perhaps  at  a  great 
diftance  it  look’d  like  a  diamond.  It  gives 
fhelter  to  a  vaft  number  of  fea-fowl  of  fe¬ 
veral  forts,  which  increafe  prodigioufly,  it 
being  forbid  to  kill  them.  However,  in 
the  year  1671,  five  perfons  going  from 
Martinico  to  this  rock  to  catch  thofe  birds, 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  a  full 
view  of  a  fifh  refembling  human  fhape, 
or  a  mermaid,  within  pirtoi-fhot  of  the 
flcirts  of  the  rock,  which  they  all  attefted 
upon  oath,  before  the  clerk  of  the  council 
of  the  ifland ;  and  feveral  people  at  Mar-‘ 
tinico  afferted  it  to  me  as  a  certain  truth. 

This  might  to  be'  the  fame  fort  of  fifh  I 

mentioned 
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Herrera  mentioned  In  the  fupplement,  fo  common 
in  the  river  Zaire,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

Inhabi-  Computed  that  there  are  now  above 

tants.  three  thoufand  Whites  able  to  bear  arms 
in  Mariinico,  and  above  fifteen  thoufand 
black  (laves. 

Air.  The  high-lands  make  the  air  unwhole- 

fome,  and  few  fhips  go  thither,  whofe 
crews  do  not  feel  the  effefts  of  it ;  fome 
dying  in  a  few  hours,  without  any  ficknefs 
appearing.  Befides  they  are  much  tor¬ 
mented  with  ants,  gnats  and  chiques ;  this 
laft  is  a  fort  of  worm,  which  cuts  into  the 
heels  and  foies  of  the  feet,  and  are  the 
more  troublefome  in  that  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  got  out,  if  they  have  had  time  to 
Vermin,  j  jiave  feen  fome 

Whites,  but  much  more  the  Blacks, 
fo  peflered  with  that  almoft  imperceptible 
fort  of  vermin,  that  their  feet  have  been  fo 
ulcerated  and  fwell’d,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
go  or  ftand,  and  others  brought  in  danger 
of  their  lives,  a  gangrene  following  the 
ulceration. 

Another  great  annoyance  is  from  the 
Snakes,  fnakes,  which  are  fo  common,  that  they 
crawl  into  the  houfes,  and  fometimes  into 
the  very  beds.  There  arc  feveral  forts  of 
them,  and  their  fting  is  very  dangerous, 
but  of  late  years  the  Blacks  have  difcover’d 
fome  fimples  which  cure  it  immediately. 
Among  them  is  a  weed  that  runs  up  the 
trees  like  our  ivy,  there  called  liane.  One 
morning  as  I  was  fitting  with  the  marquis 
de  Maintenon,  in  his  hall,  a  large  fnake 
crept  into  his  kitchen,  and  was  killed  there, 
which  he  told  me  he  would  caufe  to  be 
dreffed  by  his  cook,  throwing  away  the 
head  and  entrails,  and  eat  it  as  a  delicate 
difh.  It  is  very  dangerous  walking  about 
the  woody  parts  of  the  ifland,  on  account 
of  thofe  creatures,  or  fo  much  as  in  the 
beautiful  orange-walk  by  xhQ  Mouillage,  or 
anchoring-place,  of  whofe  beauty  1  have 
fpoken  before. 

Clergy.  to  fpirituals,  there  are  both  fecular 

and  regular  clergy.  The  Jefuits  and  the 
Dominicans  have  their  houfes,  where  the 
former  commonly  keep  four  priefts,  and 
the  latter  two.  The  parifhes  are  ferved 
by  feculars.  There  is  alfo  a  monaflery  of 
Capuchin  friars  at  Fort  Royal,  and  one  of 
nuns  at  St.  Peter  de  la  Bajfeterre. 
fiiflice.  As  for  judicial  affairs,  the  general  and 
his  twelve  counfellors  decide  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal,  throughout  the  French 
Carihhee  iflands,  an  appeal  lying  from  the 
councils  of  all  the  others  to  that  of  Mar- 
tinico,  as  alfo  from  that  of  Santo  Domingo. 

This  iQand  is  much  hotter  than  that  of 
.Guadalupe,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  lying 
more  to  the  fouthward,  but  by  reafon  it 
is  alfo  more  mountainous  and  woody,  and 


the  ground  dryer  and  more  gravelly,  which 
alfo  makes  it  more  fruitful  in  tobacco  and 
mandioca.  The  fea  affords  abundance  of 
tortoifes,  caouannes  and  machorans,  or 
cat-fi(hes,  efpecially  of  thofe  reprefented  in 
the  cut ;  befides  other  forts  of  fifh,  as  tre-  Plate 
zahar,  bequne,  &c.  Some  of  the  macho-  19,  20. 
rans  are  unwholefome  and  dangerous  to 
eat,  which  is  thought  to  proceed  from  their 
feeding  on  the  poifonous  Manzanilla  apples, 
which  drop  into  the  creeks.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  forts  of  fea-fowl,  and  among  them 
thofe  two  forts  reprefented  in  the  cut,  Plate 
called  fregats  Tcadipaille  en  cuh,  the  former  16. 
of  them  is  by  the  Englijh  call’d  a  man  Fowl. 
of  war,  from  their  fwift  flight  and  large 
fpreading  wings ;  the  other  has  its  name 
fignifying  a  ftraw  in  the  britch,  from  one 
long  fingle  and  pointed  feather,  which  is 
all  the  tail  it  has,  and  at  a  diflance  looks 
like  a  ftraw  ftuck  in  its  rump.  The  men 
of  war  naturally  fly  feveral  leagues  out  at 
fea,  and  are  a  mark  for  fhips  to  know  when 
they  are  near  the  ifland ;  but  the  paille  en 
cul  commonly  plies  about  the  fhore. 

This  ifland  is  notfo  fubjeft  to  hurricanes 
as  the  others,  and  is  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  fhips  coming  from  France,  as 
lying  more  to  the  windward  than  the  reft, 
and  therefore  they  can  fail  thence  to  the 
feveral  iflands  they  are  bound  to. 

Martinico  was  at  firft  inhabited  by  fome 
French  and  En^ijh,  who  reforted  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  others,  on  feveral  accounts,  be¬ 
ing  generally  fuch  as  fled  thither  for  fhel- 
ter  for  their  pyracies.  They  lived  there 
fome  time  at  peace  with  the  favages,  but 
after  the  fettlements  made  by  d^Enamhuc 
and  Warner  before-mentioned ,  on  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chrijiopher,  they  refolved  to 
maffacre  thofe  intruding  guefts,  and  the 
defign  being  difeovered,  the  (laughter  fell 
upon  themfelves. 

The  old  French  African  company,  with 
the  king’s  leave,  fold  this  ifland,  Santa 
Lucia,  Granada  and  Granadilla,  in  the 
year  1650,  for  60000  livres,  to  the  then 
governor  for  the  king,  being  a  knight  of 
Malta,  for  himfelf  and  partners.  The  new 
Wefi  India  company  bought  the  fame  again 
of  that  gentleman’s  heirs  in  1665.  the  two 
firft  for  120000  livres,  and  the  others  for 
100000  livres  of  another  gentleman,  who 
had  bought  them  of  the  before-mentioned 
governor,  and  appointed  governors  of 
their  nomination  in  the  fame,  that  very 
year;  but  at  prefent  all  the  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  king  of  France,  who 
claims  the  propriety  of  Martinico,  and  all 
other  French  Carihhee  iflands,  where  he  has 
ere<5ted  forts,  and  keeps  good  garifons, 
and  they  yield  him  a  large  annual  income 
by  the  tolls  and  cuftoms  impofed  on  all 
goods  of  their  produ(ft  and  manufafture. 
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Every  (hip  that  loads  there  being  obliged 
to  give  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  king’s  a- 
gent  there,  under  a  great  penalty,  thatlhe 
will  deliver  the  faid  lading  at  no  other 
ports  in  Europe  but  thofe  of  France  \  and 
upon  a  due  certificate  returned  from  thence, 
that  it  was  performed  accordingly,  the 
bonds  are  cancelled,  and  the  fecurities  dif- 
charged  *,  and  the  fubjedts  of  France  and  of 
thefe  ilQands  are  allowed  to  employ  any 
foreign  bottom,  efpecially  fince  the  laft 
war.  Swedes,  Danes  or  Dutch,  for  their 
commerce  too  and  fro,  which  faves  abun¬ 
dance  of  men  to  the  French  nation,  that 
are  otherwife  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  were  to  be  wilh’d  our  a6l 
of  parliament  in  En^and,  for  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Ihipping  and  navigation,  which 
perhaps  was  neceflary  at  the  time  it  was 
pafled ,  had  been  long  ago  repealed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  fome  able  mer¬ 
chants  of  Great  Britain,  which  they  prove 
would  have  fpared  many  thoufands  of  our 
Englifhmen^^  lives,  during  this  prefent  long 
and  expenfive  war,  to  carry  on  our  trade  to 
the  Eaft  and  JVeJi  Indies,  which  takes  up 
the  bell  of  our  mariners  employed  in  thofe 
long  and  hazardous  voyages;  one  third 
part,  if  not  more,  never  returns  home, 
either  by  defertion  or  mortality,  whilft  our 
fleets  are  often  at  a  Hand,  for  want  of  hands 
enough  to  fit  them  out  timely  on  emergent 
occalions.  Befidc  that  it  ruins  abundance 
of  private  adventurers  and  merchants,  who 
to  get  men  enough  to  ferve  in  their  vef- 
fels,  are  obliged  to  allow  indifferent  failors 
very  extravagant  wages,  which  has  un¬ 
tune  feveral  good  merchants  in  progrefs  of 
trme,  when  voyages  have  proved  long  and 
tedious  through  any  unforefeen  accidents, 
and  their  goods  come  to  a  bad  market. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
towards  their  flaves  in  the  Caribhee  iflands, 
to  illuftrate  what  1  have  before  faid  in  the 
defcription  of  Guinea,  of  the  particular 
care  that  nation  takes  of  their  fpiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  welfare,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  out  what  I  faid  in  the  fame 
place  of  the  negle<5t  of  Proteftants  in  that 
refpedt. 

As  foon  as  the  Gave  (hips  arrive  at  the 
French  iflands,  the  planters  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  flock  aboard  to  buy  as  many  as 
they  have  occafion  for.  The  price  being 
agreed  on,  they  fearch  every  flave  limb  by 
limb,  to  fee  whether  they  are  found  and 
ftrong,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  fee 
the  examining  even  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  not  to  be  named.  This  done,  every 
buyer  carries  away  his  own  flaves,  and 
immediately  provides  for  their  nourijfhment, 
cloathing  and  health,  which  is  done  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  new  flaves  fel- 
VOL.V. 


dom  mi  fling  in  their  mafter’s  houfes  of  Herrera 
meeting  with  fome  others,  who  are  of  their 
own  country  and  language;  thofe  have 
commonly  a  particular  charge  given  them 
to  look  after  their  new  fellow-fervants. 

Next  the  Jefuits,  who  apply  themfelves  to  Care  of 
the  converfion  of  thofe  poor  wretches,  make  their  con- 
ufe  of  the  old  flaves  to  infufe  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Chriftianity  into  the  minds  of  the 
new  ones.  This  is  not  done  without  much 
labour  and  difficulty,  in  which  they  are  fo 
zealous,  that  fome  of  them  often  fuffer  in 
their  own  health,  through  the  pains  they 
take  in  that  pious  work. 

When  thefe  poor  people  have  been  often 
inftrudled,  by  the  means  of  interpreters, 
they  are  baptifed  with  much  folemnity,  and 
foon  after  their  mailers  take  care  to  marry  of  marry- 
them  to  their  minds,  giving  them  their  ing  them, 
choice,  either  at  home  or  aboard  the  Ihips 
that  come  in  ;  and  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  maf- 
ter  buys  the  woman  his  man  flave  likes 
beft,  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  match 
to  their  own  liking ;  infomuch,  that  it  is 
an  eftablilhed  law  in  the  French  iflands, 
that  when  one  perfon’s  male  flave  has  a 
mind  to  marry  another  inhabitant’s  woman 
flave,  and  Ihe  approves  of  it,  one  of  the 
two  owners  is  obliged  to  difpofe  of  his 
flave  to  the  other,  by  fale,  exchange,  or 
otherwife,  that  they  may  cohabit  in  the 
fame  houfe. 

This  care  of  marrying  and  fettling  them 
together  in  a  family,  allowing  them  fome 
little  parcels  of  ground  to  till  and  make 
gardens,  endears  them  to  their  mailers,  and 
makes  them  add  to  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  to  produce  many  things  of  ufe  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  and  to  themfelves 
in  particular,  to  add  to  the  conveniency  of 
life  and  cloathing.  Thus  we  fee  among 
the  planters  and  mailers  of  fugar-mills,  two 
or  three  generations  of  families  of  flaves, 
who  are  very  fond  of  one  another,  ob- 
ferving  as  much  paternal  affedlion  and  filial 
duty  as  any  among  us;  and  living  as  con¬ 
tentedly  in  their  bondage,  as  the  peafants 
in  Europe.  The  mailers,  on  their  part, 
are  very  careful  not  to  feparate  thofe  fa¬ 
milies,  and  to  allow  the  parents  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  educating  their  children. 

It  is  pleafant  to  fee  their  little  huts,  or 
cottages  Handing  about  their  mafter’s  fu-- 
gar  works,  like  little  villages,  each  cabbin 
feparated  from  another  by  a  little  garden  Govern- 
belonging  to  it  and  appropriated  to  the  ment. 
ufe  of  the  flaves  inhabiting  it.  Thefe  vil¬ 
lages  are  under  the  infpedlion  of  a  French 
overfeer,  called  there  Cotnmandeur  des  Ne- 
gres,  or  Commander  of  the  Blacks,  who 
is  ito  take  care  they  obferve  good  order  a- 
mong  themfelves,  to  fet  them  to  work  as 
the  mafter  has  occafion,  and  to  challife  thofe 
that  are  faulty  j  the  punifhment  being  more 
8  C  or 
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ing  generally  affli6led  with  painful  fwelling, 
or  elfc  feized  with  vomiting  and  racking 
colicks,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  thofe 
fifhes  feeding  on  the  poifonous  man’zanilla 
apples,  which  fall  into  the  fea,  as  has  been 
hinted  before.  It  has  been  alfo  found  by 
experience  of  late  years,  that  the  teeth  of 
thofe  fifhes  which  have  fed  on  the  manza- 
nillas  are  black,  and  therefore  they  always 
look  into  their  mouths  and  fuch  are  always 
thrown  away  •,  but  thofe  whofe  teeth  are 
white  are  eaten,  as  not  being  infebled  with 
that  poifon,  and  very  good  food.  The 
wood  of  the  manzanilla  tree  is  proper  to 
make  tables,  chairs  and  other  houfhold 
goods. 

The  large  and  delicious  oranges  this  if-  Oranges, 
land  produces,  in  great  plenty,  deferve  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  Moil  of  them  grow 
between  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  the  hill 
called  la  Montagne.,  the  road  to  it,  afeend- 
ing  for  three  miles,  being  all  along  fet  on 
both  Tides  very  thick  with  thofe  fine  orange 
trees,  intermixed  with  lemon  trees,  grow¬ 
ing  wild,  always  green  the  whole  year  a- 
bout,  with  the  blofibm  and  both  green 
and  ripe  fruit  hanging  at  the  fame  time. 

The  curious  green  of  the  leaves,  the  milk 
white  leaves  and  the  lively  red  of  infinite 
numbers  of  oranges ,  make  a  delightful 
mixture  to  the  eye,  and  the  fragrancy  of 
the  blolToms  perfuming  the  air  ravifhes  the 
feent,  in  riding  along  that  fhady  lane,  ef* 
pecially  in  the  morning  early  before  the 
heat  of  the  fun  comes  upon  it.  The  horfes 
often  tread  on  thofe  excellent  oranges, 
which  fall  from  the  trees. 

Another  diverting  objed  is  the  vaft 
number  of  thofe  very  little  birds,  by  the 
French  called  colihris.,  but  by  the  Englijh 
humming  birds,  flying  about  from  tree  to  Hummin 
tree.  They  have  a  charming  fine  plumage,  birds, 
and  are  thoueht  to  feed  on  the  dew  that 
lies  on  the  orange  and  lemon  flowers.  An¬ 
other  opinion  concerning  them  is,  that 
they  fix  themfelves  on  the  boughs  about 
OEioher  and  there  fleep  without  waking 
till  A;pril  following,  which  I  cannot  aflTert. 

The  common  fort  of  women  and  girls  hang 
them  in  their  ears  for  pendants. 


or  lefs,  accord  ifig  to  the  offence,  but  al¬ 
ways  fevere,  they  being  naturally  difor- 
derly  and  flothful.  The  greateft  punifh- 
ment  I  once  fiw  inflided  on  a  flave,  who 
had  feveral  times  run  away  from  his  maf- 
ter’s  houfe,  was  chopping  off  both  his 
feet  on  a  block  in  the  publick  market¬ 
place  at  la  Bajfeterre  of  Guadalupe. 

The  Jefuits  do  not  only  apply  themfelves 
to  convert  the  new  comers*,  but  go  daily 
into  the  gardens  and  grounds,  where  they 
are  at  work,  and  having  procured  half  an 
hour’s  relaxation  from  their  labour, 
catechife  them,  enquire  into  their  wants 
and  intercede  with  their  mafters  to  grant 
them  what  is  moft  neceffary.  They  alfo 
take  care  on  fundays  and  holy  days  to 
aflemble  them  in  publick  places,  where 
they  keep  their  little  markets,  that  they 
may  hear  mafs,  which  is  celebrated  on 
purpofe,  and  therefore  at  Martinico  called 
la  Mejfe  des  NegreSy  or  the  Mafs  of  the 
Blacks.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  again 
obliged  to  come  to  be  inftruded,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  omitted  that  may  confirm  them  in 
the  belief  and  exercife  of  religion. 

In  fhort,  it  is  impoffible  to  exptefs  the 
joy  and  fatisfadion  thofe  poor  flaves  con¬ 
ceive  to  fee  themfelves  fomewhat  tolerably 
drefled  on  fundays  and  feftivals,  aflifting 
at  the  fame  mafs  with  their  mafters,  equal¬ 
ly  well  treated  by  the  priefts,  when  they 
go  to  confefTion,  admitted  without  diftinc- 
tion  to  communion,  to  fee  their  fellow 
flaves,  when  they  die,  decently  buried, 
and  in  fine,  to  perceive  that  religion  makes 
no  diiference  between  them  and  their  maf¬ 
ters,  which  the  Jefuits  make  good  ufe  of 
to  work  upon  their  heavy  capacities,  info- 
much,  that  it  is  not  poftible  to  exprefs 
more  zeal  for  the  precepts  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  than  thofe  flaves  generally  do, 
and  they  value  themfelves  much  more  a- 
mong  the  French  than  thofe  do  who  live 
among  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  ;  the  former 
admitting  them  indifferently  with  them¬ 
felves  to  communion  and  all  other  fervice 
of  the  church,  and  the  latter  excluding 
them  from  the  religious  equality,  which 
keeps  them  always  dejeded  and  brutal. 
This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  reafon  there 
never  happens  any  fuch  defertion  of  flaves 
from  the  French  iflands,  as  we  have  often 
heard  among  the  EngliJJjy  efpecially  at  Bar- 
badoeSy  as  was  mentioned  in  the  defeription 
of  that ifland. 

To  conclude  with  MartinicOy  I  think 
proper  to  warn  travellers  to  be  very  cauti¬ 
ous  of  eating  two  forts  of  fifb,  at  this  or  any 
other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  viz.  The  cat- 
fiJJjy  above  fpoken  of,  and  that  which  the 
French  commonly  call  bequene.  Thefe  two 
forts  before  they  come  to  be  well  known, 
did  much  harm,  fuch  as  did  eat  them  be- 


Dominica. 

Another  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  is  eight 
leagues  diftant  from  Martinico  y  between 
point  and  point.  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
becaufe  he  difeovered  it  on  a  funday.  It 
lies  in  15  degrees  40  min.  north  latitude, 
N.  by  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  from  Martinico  and 
has  Guadalupe  N.  by  W.  of  it.  The  whole 
compafs  of  it  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
leagues ,  and  in  it  are  very  large  high 
mountains,  which  occafion  the  great  calms 
fhips  frequently  meet  with  under  it,  thofe 

that 
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that  ply  to  the  northward  iflands  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  coaft  as  near  the  fhore  as  conveni¬ 
ently  may  be,  to  prevent  a  more  tedious 
paflage,  if  carried  out  to  fea  by  the  N.  E. 
winds  which  generally  blow  there. 

This  ifland  is  inhabited  by  none  but  na¬ 
tive  favages  or  Indians-,  and  it  was  affigned 
them,  together  with  St,  Vincent  and  Behia, 
to  retire  to  from  the  other  Carilbee  iflands, 
in  1660.  It  has  not  much  ground  proper 
for  plantations,  but  a  great  bay  in  the 
weftern  part  of  it,  affords  a  good  fafe 
road. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  this  ifland  cdn- 
ftantly  trade  with  the  French.,  Martinico 
and  Guadalupe.,  where  I  have  feen  many 
piraguas  full  of  them,  and  they  have  fo 
great  a  kindnefs  for  the  French.,  that  when 
they  are  at  war  with  the  Englijh.,  thofe  fa¬ 
vages  will  kill  and  eat  the  latter,  becaufe 
they  are  enemies  to  their  good  friends  the 
Frenchy  who  cannot  prevail  with  them  to 
give  the  others  quarter. 

The  JefuitSy  and  other  religious  men 
fettled  in  ' French  iflands,  do  from  time 
to  time  go  over  to  thofe  Indian  iflands,  to 
inftrudl:  thofe  people  in  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity,  which  they  hear  with  great 
attention^  but  do  not  profit  much,  being 
naturally  tenacious  of  their  ancient  fuper- 
llition. 

Their  language  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  Galibis  in  Guiana,  whence  it  is  believed 
thefe  iflands  were  firfl;  peopled,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of 
their  manners,  wars,  i^c.  being  much  the 
fame,  as  defcribed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe 
people  in  Guiana.  But  thefe  natives  of 
Dominica  are  reputed  the  mofl  warlike  of 
any  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

The  land  crabs  of  Dominica  are  much 
efteemed  in  the  French  iflands  for  their 
fweetnefs  and  excellent  meat,  and  there  is 
great  plenty  of  them  about  all  the  woods, 
which  cover  the  greatefl  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  natives  carry  abundance  of  them  to 
market  in  the  neighbouring  French  iflands, 
and  fell  them  cheap  enough,  for  feveral  toys 
of  very  fmall  value,  as  they  do  alfo  ana¬ 
nas,  figs,  parrots  and  monkeys.  The  ana¬ 
nas  there  are  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  the 
iflands. 

Los  Santos,  by  the  French  Les 
Saintes  : 


being  inhabited  by  a  few  poor  people.  He 
fifhermcn  and  mariners,  but  their  product 
is  inconfiderable.  Thefe  iflands  have  been 
famous  fince  the  remarkable  expedition 
of  M,  du  Lion  their  governor,  in  Augujl 
1 666,  who  after  feveral  attacks  made  500 
Englijh  foldiers  and  officers  prifoners  there, 
as  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Marigalante 

Had  its  name  from  the  fhip  Columbus 
was  in,  when  he  difcovered  it,  at  his  fe- 
cond  voyage  to  America.  It  lies  in  16 
degrees  20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  N, 

N.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Dominica,  and 
E.  of  Guadalupe,  has  no  mountains,  but 
raifes  itfelf  in  a  heap  in  the  middle,  and 
thence  defcends  every  way  towards  the  feaj 
which  makes  it  look  at  a  diftance  like  a 
flat. 

There  are  few  fprings  and  brooks,  but 
many  ftanding  pools  of  frefli  water,  which 
are  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
foil  is  good,  efpecially  for  fugar  canes, 
which  is  the  reafon  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  daily  increafes ;  but  it  has  no  man¬ 
ner  of  port,  fo  that  the  fhips  trading  there 
ride  in  open  roads.  The  whole  compafs 
of  it  is  about  18  leagues,  the  diftance 
from  Dominica  8,  and  from  Guadalupe  6 
or  7.  The  French  have  had  it  ever  fince 
the  year  1648.  Jacob  Binks,  admiral  of 
Zealand,  took  it  from  them  on  the  firft 
of  June  1677,  but  the  French  foon  reco¬ 
vered  it,  and  have  fince  erected  a  fort  there 
for  its  fecurity.  The  colony,  which  is  in¬ 
differently  large,  is  under  a  French  gover¬ 
nor.  The  late  marques  de  Maintenon, 
mentioned  by  me  in  the  defcription  of 
Martinico,  was  one  governor  of  it.  The 
Carmelite  friars  attend  the  fpiritual  func¬ 
tions. 


La  Desseada 

Is  another  French  ifland  and  colony, 
6  leagues  eaft  of  Guadalupe,  tho’  not  very 
large,  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  the 
French  inhabitants,  producing  fugar  and 
all  forts  of  American  fruits.  Chrijtopher 
Columbus  gave  this  ifland  the  name  of  la 
Dejfeafa,  or  the  Deflred,  or  wiffi’d  for^ 
at  his  fecond  voyage,  it  being  the  firft  of 
thofe  iflands  he  difcovered. 


That  is  the  Saints,  are  feveral  little  iflands 
lying  five  leagues  north  of  Dominica,  and 
three  leagues  fouth  of  Guadalupe,  to  whofe 
government  they  are  fubjed.  They  are 
no  way  confiderable,  on  any  other  ac¬ 
count  than  that  they  form  by  their  fitu- 
ation  an  indifferent  good  harbour,  to  ftielter 
Ihips  in  bad  weather,  fome  of  the  largeft 


Guadalupe 

Is  a  French  ifland  in  16  degrees  10  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  3 1 5  deg.  40  mi¬ 
nutes  longitude,  about  70  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  is  d^ivided  into  two  iflands,  almoft 
of  an  equal  bignefs,  by  a  channel,  or 
fmall  arm  of  -the  fea,  called  Fhe  Salt  Ri- 


6^2 

Herrera 
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Burning 

mountain. 


Bajfeterre 

town. 
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vrr,  which  overflows  an  ifbhmus  of  about 
5  leagues  in  length,  from  end  to  end,  fo 
that  barks  may  pafs  up,  when  the  tide  is 
in. 

The  greatefl:  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the 
ifland  is  that  which  the  French  call  la  Grande 
Ferre^  being  about  50  leagues  in  compafs. 
This  is  the  true  Guadalupe^  fo  named  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  difcovered  it,  be- 
caufe  its  mountains  refemble  thofe  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tremadura  in  Spain.  Its  Indian  name  is 
Karukera,  or  Carucueira.  The  French  cor¬ 
rupting  the  Spanijh  name  call  it  Guarde- 
loupe. 

Whether  the  French  have  found  the  foil 
barren,  or  for  what  other  reafon  I  know 
not,  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  there  being 
fcarce  an  hundred  families  in  it.  Moft 
of  it  is  taken  up  with  high  inaccellible 
mountains,  excepting  only  on  the  fide  of 
Cahejlerre,  befides  that  it  wants  frefii  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  other  part  of  the  ifland,  which  lies 
to  the  S.  W.  is  about  40  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  and  fubdivided  into  two  parts,  or  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  middle  is  taken  up  with 
high  mountains,  on  fome  of  which  are 
boiling  hot  fprings,  and  wholefome  mine¬ 
ral  waters.  Among  the  other  mountains 
is  one  called  la  Souffrere,  or  the  Sulphureous, 
which  calls  out  thick  fmoke  fometimes 
mixed  with  flames,  at  the  mouth  or  open¬ 
ing  there  is  on  the  top.  The  Blacks  ga¬ 
ther  fome  fmall  quantity  of  brimllone 
thereabouts,  which  they  fell  for  a  fmall 
matter  to  bailors,  but  it  is  very  foul  and 
full  of  drofs,  which  were  eafily  remedied, 
if  they  knew  how  to  refine  it. 

The  foil  is  fertile  in  fugar,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  at  Martinico,  but  not  fo  fine 
as  that  of  St.  Chrijiopher,  alfo  roccou,  or 
anotto,  tobacco,  indigo,  yuca,  cotton, 
caflia,  cacao.  Fruit  and  fowl  are  very 
plentiful,  efpecially  turkeys,  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  other  of  the  Caribhee  iflands. 
There  is  a  fort  of  birds  about  the  ful- 
phureous  mountain,  which  they  call  dia- 
bolins,  very  large  and  as  good  as  chickens. 
They  live  altogether  upon  filh  and  fetch 
them  up  out  of  their  craw  to  feed  their 
young.  The  Blacks  commonly  catch  them, 
but  are  themfelves  fometimes  fo  pierced 
by  the  fharp  cold  air  of  that  mountain, 
that  they  languifh  and  have  much  difficul¬ 
ty  to  furmount  it. 

In  the  two  Cul  de  fais,  or  inlets  of  the 
fta,  which  feparate  la  Grande  Ferre  from 
the  other  part  of  the  ifland^  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  called  Guadalupe,  they  take  tortoifes, 
manaties  and  all  forts  of  common  fiffi. 

The  town,  called  la  Bajfeterre,  lies  on 
the  weft  fide  of  this  part  of  Guadalupe, 
where  we  ufually  come  to  an  anchor,  tho’ 
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the  ground  is  very  rocky,  and  it  is  a  very 
indifferent  open  road  for  ihips,  which  ride 
there  about  a  mufket  ffiot  from  the  beach, 
OT  little  more.  It  is  the  moft  confiderable 
town  of  the  ifland,  pretty  large,  feated  on 
a  rifing  ground  and  along  the  reach,  fome- 
what  ftraggling,  leaving  a  large  place  of 
anns  in  the  middle,  at  the  eaft  end  whereof 
ftands  the  governor’s  houfe.  The  houfes, 
which  as  has  been  faid  ftand  fcattering,  are 
moft  built  of  ftone,  only  fome  few  of  tim¬ 
ber.  At  the  north  end  off  the  town  is  a 
large  fugar-bake-houfe,  all  of  free  ftone, 
where  much  work  was  done,  when  I  was 
there,  and  near  it  runs  a  fmall  fiver  athwart 
the  town,  coming  down  From  the  fulphu- 
reous  cavity  above  fpoken  of.  About  the 
middle  is  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  which  commands  all  the  road,  and 
is  called  the  Iron  Gate.  At  the  fouth  end 
of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  a  rapid 
torrent,  ftands  a  little  fort,  mounted  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  lined  with  good 
ftone  work.  There  are  chapels  of  Jefuits, 
Dominicans,  and  Carmelites,  befides  two  or 
three  pariffi  churches  ferved  by  the  fecular 
clergy.  The  Jefuits  and  Dominicans  have 
confiderable  fettlements.  There  are  alfo 
fome  Irijh  families  about  la  Bajfeterre^ 
and  elfewhere  in  the  ifland. 

The  other  town  of  Guadalupe  is  called 
le  Bailly,  ftanding  two  or  three  Enplijh  miles 
from  la  Bajfeterre,  where  in  my  time  was 
a  fugar-bake-houfe.  This  town  is  incon- 
fiderable,  as  having  no  great  number  of 
houfes,  but  there  is  a  chapel  at  fome  dif- 
tance  for  the  private  ufe  of  a  confidera¬ 
ble  planter,  and  the  landing  place  is  pretty 
eafy,  being  a  fmooth  flat  gravelly  ground, 
not  of  large  black  pebbles,  as  is  ufual  at 
moft  places  where  the  wind  perpetually 
beats  upon  the  fhore  ;  the  fea  rowling  up 
thofe  ftones,  and  at  fuch  places  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  land  without  being  wet,  and  much 
fugar  is  damaged  or  loft  in  fhipping  off, 
which  often  retards  the  difpatch  of  trading 
fhips. 

The  EngUJh  made  a  defeent  at  la  Bajfe¬ 
terre,  in  1691,  burnt  the  town,  deftroy’d 
the  battery  that  ftood  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  only  the  fort  beforementioned  was 
made  good  by  the  inhabitants,  till  Mr. 
jD’  Uragny ,  then  general  of  the  iflands , 
came  with  three  or  four  men  of  war  and 
fome  merchant  fliips,  fitted  up  in  hafte  to 
raife  the  fiege ;  when  the  Englijh  reimbark- 
ed  with  precipitation ;  leaving  near  200  of 
their  men  in  the  woods,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  French, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fide  of  Guadalupe 
have  the  advantage,  on  occafion  of  an  in- 
vafion,  from  enemies,  to  fecure  their  beft 
goods,  furniture,  cattle  and  even  their  per- 
fons  in  the  mountains,  where  among  the 

woods 
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woods  they  have  prepared  a  fufficient  quan-  /hare  of  Guadalupe,  the  new  company  ne-  He 
tity  of  clear  ground  to  fubfift  for  a  time :  verthelefs  took  from  him  the  government  ^ 
the  avenues  of  which  on  all  fides  are  fo  he  had  obtained  of  it,  and  fet  up  a  go- 
well  lecured  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  vernor  of  their  own  in  the  year  1665. 
and  the  many  trees  lying  ready  cut  to  fill  Formerly  they  had  in  this  ifland  five 
it  up,  that  it  is  inacceflible,  much  in  the  or  fix  fmall  forts,  at  prefent  there  are  but 
fame  manner  as  it  was  formerly  praftifed  three,  and  five  or  fix  churches  and  chapels, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  obferve.  or  parifiies.  There  are  feveral  good  plan- 
There  is  a  little  Cul  de  Sac,  or  inlet  rations  about  the  ifland,  which  yield  a 
which  affords  a  pretty  fafe  harbour,  in  the  good  quantity  of  fugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
worfl:  weather,  to  fhips  retiring  into  it.  yearly  *,  enriching  feveral  of  the  planters, 

I  have  taken  notice  before  that  the  ifland  who  as  they  grow  wealthy,  make  remit- 
is  fubjeft  to  frequent  hurricanes,  and  that  tances  to  France  •,  and  at  lafl;  retire  thither 
about  the  year  1656,  it  felt  three  of  thofe  with  their  families,  which  hinders  the  ad- 
raging  tempefls,  in  the  fpace  of  15  months,  vancement  of  the  colony,  and  yet  it  is 
the  lafl:  of  which  was  extraordinary  as  was  pretty  confiderable.  At  the  firft  fettling 
there  particularly  mentioned ;  however  the  of  it,  which  was  about  the  year  1635, 
air  at  Guadalupe  is  far  lefs  unwholefome,  the  chief  produdl:  of  the  country  was  to- 
than  2LX.  Martinico :  the  inhabitants  whereof  bacco,  and  fometime  after  it  was  much  in- 
fend  their  fick  people  thither  for  change  creafed,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Dutch 
of  air,  and  many  foon  find  benefit  by  it.  colony  of  Arrecife  in  Braftl ;  by  whofe  affi- 
The  country  all  round  the  town  is  grubbed  flance  they  fell  to  cultivating  of  fugar  canes, 
up  and  open,  in  the  fhape  of  an  amphi-  which  has  turned  to  much  better  account 
theatre  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  down  to  than  tobacco  did  before, 
the  beach,  and  contains  feveral  good  plan-  The  Spani/b  hiflories  make  mention  of 
rations  of  fugar  and  other  private  houfes ;  two  Spanijh  miffioners,  who  pafTing  to  the 
a  frefh  breeze  blowing  all  day  till  fun  fet.  Philippines  to  preach  thegofpel,  were  mar- 
Fifh,  fouls,  poultry  and  fruits  of  the  cli-  tyred  in  Guadalupe  in  1603,  and  the  fol- 
mate  are  much  cheaper  there  than  at  any  lowing  year  fix  others,  who  were  to  have 
of  the  French  iflands,  as  being  very  plen-  gone  to  China  and  Japan,  by  the  way  of 
tiful,  and  confequently  the  inhabitants  live  AcapuUo. 

more  comfortably,  there  being  feveral  plan-  The  woods  are  full  of  fmall  land-crabs, 
ters  who  keep  very  good  houfes ;  and  I  as  alfo  of  very  fmall  lizards,  very  trou- 
may  freely  fay  the  late  Chevalier  Hinfelin’s  blefome  to  the  inhabitants,  entring  their 
table  was  as  plentiful  and  fumptuous,  as  houfes  in  the  night  time  and  even  into  their 
any  nobleman’s  table  in  England  j  having  beds.  I  found  one  night  by  the  moon- 
always  twelve  coverts  and  three  courfes,  Ihine  a  crab  fluck  fall  with  both  claws 
each  of  three  and  fometimes  four  diflies,  to  my  fheets,  which  weighed  above  a  pound 
and  as  good  and  nice  a  cook  as  can  be  and  a  half.  But  what  is  yet  a  much  greater 
imagined.  The  publick  eating  houfes,  are  annoyance,  is  an  incredible  multitude  of* 
alfo  very  well  ferved ;  and  good  chear  at  large  ants,  crawling  in  multitudes  about 
half  a  crown  a  day,  dinner  and  fupper  the  houfes,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants 
with  good  claret.  to  contrive  convenient  cupboards  to  pre- 

This  ifland  with  Marigalante,  the  Def-  ferve  their  provifions  from  them.  The 
feada  and  Saintes,  were  fold  for  61500  rats  do  much  mifchief  to  the  fugar  canes 
livres,  to  a  private  perfon,  by  the  diredlors  and  other  plants ,  as  well  in  Martinico 
of  the  firfl  American  company,  with  the  as  the  other  iflands.  The  fnakes  are  not 
king  of  France^  approbation.  One  of  the  fo  venomous  or  troublefome  as  there, 
diredfors,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  The  inhabitants  are  fubfifled  partly  by 
purchafer  of  thefe  iflands,  went  half  in  provifions  of  their  own  growth,  and  part- 
that  purchafe  *,  but  the  former  happening  ly  by  others  from  Europe,  as  at  Martinico : 
to  die,  and  the  latter  being  at  variance  fugar,  cotton  and  indigo  being  there,  as 
with  the  nephews  of  the  deceafed,  the  king  well  as  in  all  the  other  iflands,  the  flaple 
of  France  being  informed  of  their  diffe-  commodities  to  deal  with  fliips  by  way  of 
fences,  ordered  the  contracts  of  acquifltion  exchange. 

to  be  brought  to  the  council,  as  alfo  thofe  I  have  before  given  a  fhort  account  of 
of  all  the  other  purchafers  of  the  iflands  the  wreck  of  the  lord  JVilloughbf^  fleet, 
made  by  the  compan'j,  to  be  reimburfed  betwixt  Marigalante  and  Saintes,  by  a  fierce 
their  money.  The  heirs  of  the  firfl  ac-  hurricane,  about  the  beginning  of  Auguji, 
quifitor  yielded  up  their  half  fliare  of  1666,  after  the  lofs  of  St.  ChriJiophePs, 

dalupe,  Marigalante  and  Dejfeada  to  the  which  I  fhall  mention  in  another  place.  A 
new  company,  for  120000  livres,  which  Yiiilt  Englijh  having  efcaped  the  fury 
were  not  payed  till  the  year  1668.  But  of  that  hurricane,  foon  after  put  into  the 
the  other  having  declined  to  fell  his  half  port  of  ^ntigua,  and  informed  lieutenant 
V  o  L.  V.  8  D  '  general 
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Herrera  general  of  the  difafter  befallen 

his  uncle’s  fleet,  and  of  the  four  veflfels 
that  were  drove  upon  Saintes ;  whereupon 
he  refolved  to  pafs  over  thither  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  reinforce  or  bring  off  the  EngUJh 
there ;  and  to  hear  farther  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  T o  this  effe6t, 
he  fitted  out  feven  fmall  veffels,  putting 
aboard  them  what  forces  he  could  gather, 
and  imbarked  for  Saintes  *,  fteering  his  courfe 
to  the  leeward  of  Guadalupe.  Four  French 
Ihips  that  lay  in  the  road  of  that  ifland, 
fpying  him  off  at  fea,  took  fome  foldiers 
aboard  and  falling  in  with  that  little  En- 
glijh  fquadron  the  next  day  totally  defeated 
it:  taking  four  of  the  veffels,  with  230 
men  in  them  ;  but  lieutenant  general  tVil- 
loughhy  feeing  his  fhips  taken  and  difperfed, 
made  his  efcape  in  a  bark. 

Monserrate, 

Is  an  En^ijh  ifland,  confifting  of  one 
very  large  mountain,  and  refembling  the 
famous  mountain  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain^  about  a 
league  diftant  from  Manrefa.,  and  nine  from 
Barcelona,  much  reforted  to  on  account  of 
the  devotion  pay’d  to  our  Lady  there,  in 
a  monaftery  of  Benedidline  monks,  ftand- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain:  and 
from  that  refemblance  the  ifland  was  fo 
called. 

It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  compafs, 
almoft  round,  in  17  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  N.  N.  W.  from  Guadalupe,  and  dif¬ 
tant  from  it  eight  or  nine  leagues.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  in  the  traft  of  Tea  between 
thofe  two  iflands,  the  current  fets  fwiftly 
^  -  to  the  weft  ward  for  the  moft  part,  only 

fome  odd  days  it  turns  back  to  windward, 
the  reafon  for  which  extraordinary  motions 
no  man  has  been  yet  able  to  find  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  things 
to  be  taken  notice  of  about  thofe  iflands. 

Monferrate  has  no  port  or  harbour,  and 
but  a  very  bad  road  for  (hips ;  nor  does 
it  afford  any  great  quantity  of  fugar,  or 
other  commodities  for  trade. 

In  the  year  1667,  the  Brench  general  de 
la  Barre,  with  26  fhips  and  2500  men, 
took  this  ifland  and  ranfacked  it,  after  a 
vigorous  refiftance  made  by  900  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  French  fent  away  300  Englijh, 
fit  to  bear  arms  to  Jamaica,  and  permitted 
500  Irifh,  who  were  there  and  with  their 
wives  and  children  made  2000  fouls  to  re¬ 
main,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  general  carried  off  from 
thence  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great 
number  of  flaves,  and  abundance  of  horfes 
and  cattle,  which  he  diftributed  among 
his  men.  He  alfo  deftroyed  about  forty 
fugar  mills  and  houfes,  and  burnt  feveral 


warehoufes  full  of  valuable  commodities. 
All  this  was  done  in  fix  days.  The  French 
had  with  them  fome  Carihbee  Indians,  with 
whofe  help  they  drove  fome  hundred  En¬ 
glijh  fromi  a  very  high  and  almoft  inaccefli- 
ble  hill,  which  is  the  laft  refuge  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  thofe  iflands,  when  beaten  from 
their  forts  and  intrenchments.  The  Indians 
are  the  propereft  for  fuch  enterprifes,  be¬ 
ing  bred  in  the  woods,  and  ufed  to  climb 
the  mountains  like  wild  beafts. 

The  Ibuth  eaft  point  of  Monferrate  is  ve¬ 
ry  found  and  deep  all  about,  fo  that  fliips 
may  fail  by  within  piftol  fhot.  The  fort 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  French 
landed  in  a  little  bay  about  a  mufket  fhot 
to  the  windward  of  the  fort.  The  ifland 
was  reftored  to  the  En^ijh  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  July  31, 
1667. 

Santa  Maria  Redonda^ 

So  named  by  admiral  Columbus,  when  he 
firft  difcovered  it,  in  the  year  1493,  in 
memory  of  the  church  fo  called  at  Rome, 
is  a  little  En^ijh  ifland,  lying  N.  N.  W, 
of  Monferrate,  being  only  a  little  round 
mount,  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  failing  by 
it  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  Columbus  gave 
it  the  namrC.  It  is  very  rocky,  overfpread 
with  weeds,  and  therefore  of  no  conflder- 
able  produ(ft,  nor  well  peopled,  and  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Irifh.  It  abounds  in  a 
fort  of  fea  fowl,  by  the  French  called  Fouy:, 
that  is  Fools,  becaufe  they  were  formerly  fo 
ftupid  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken 
by  hand,  on  the  yards  and  mafts  of  fhips 
at  fea,  and  fome  of  them  ftill  continue  fo 
very  tame,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  navigation  from  Guinea  to 
America,  where  the  figure  of  the  bird  is 
annexed. 

Nieves, 

By  the  Englijh,  to  whom  it  belongs,  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  Nevis,  is  a  great  high  moun¬ 
tain  of  ah  eafy  afcent  every  way;  fo  that 
it  has  all  round  about  three  miles  of  im- 
proveable  land,  which  the  inhabitants  in- 
duftrioufly  cultivate  for  fugar  and  other 
American  produdions,  being  very  fertile. 
It  lies  N.  N.  W.  of  Monferrate,  about  7 
leagues  diftant,  and  the  fame  number  of 
leagues  in  compafs,  but  has  no  other  port 
than  a  good  road,  on  the  fide  next  St. 
Chrijbopher.  The  colony  was  firft  fettled 
there  in  riie  year  162S,  fome  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  bei^g  Irifh.  It  is  in  17  degrees, 
20  minutes  of  north  latitude,  well  peo¬ 
pled,  and  has  a  good  trade  with  EngJ.and 
and  New  England,  for  fugar,  rum,  ginger 
and  other  American  commodities,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  which  it  receives  all  forts  of 
I  provifions. 


/ 


the  Caribbee  IJlands. 


provifions,  cloathing  and  other  neceffaries.  direftly  to  them,  he  caufed  his  fhips  to  Herrera 
The  fugar  it  affords  is  indifferent  good,  fill,  ranging  as  near  as  he  could  the  Cayes, 

The  coaft  being  eafy  of  accefs,  it  has  or  jfhoals  Nevis,  thus  keeping  the  advan- 
been  often  invaded  by  French,  and  there-  tage  of  the  wind.  In  this  manner  the  two 
fore  there  are  forts  and  batteries  ereded  in  fleets  ingaged  for  fome  hours,  both  ad- 
feveral  parts,  to  prevent  the  like  attempts,  mirals  being  for  a  time  in  great  danger ; 

\n  May,  1666,  the  French  having  conquer-  but  at  length,  the  French  forced  one  of 
ed  the  Englijh  part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chri-  the  EngUJh  frigats  aground  and  blew  up 
Jiopher,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place,  another,  a  fhot  having  fallen  into  its  pow- 
and  received  a  fupply  of  ammunition  and  der  room.  They  both  kept  a  fort  of 
fome  forces,  by  four  large  fhips,  the  French  running  fight  far  into  the  bay  of  Nevis, 
company  had  furnifhed  at  Rochel,  and  be-  continually  cannonading  each  other,  till 
ing  joined  by  a  little  fquadron  of  Zealand,  the  En^ijh  racking  on  a  fudden,  flood  to 
under  the  command  of  Creijfen,  they  re-  the  fouthward ;  whereas  before  their  heads 
folved  in  a  council  of  war  to  feek  out  were  to  S.  E,  as  if  they  would  all  have 
the  fleet  commanded  by  the  lord  run  aground  under  their  forts,  and  at  the 

which  was  then  before  Nieves,  expedling  Cayes  of  the  wefl  point  of  Nevis,  The 
Sir  John  Harmont  with  a  reinforcement  of  French  and  Zealanders  tacked  at  the  fame 
fhips,  and  men  from  England.  To  this  time;  but  fearing  to  be  aground,  came 
purpofe  they  laboured  day  and  night  at  not  up  fo  near  the  fhore  as  the  Englijh, 
Martinico,  and  having  imbarked  600  men,  who  ran  into  three  fathom  water:  both 
fet  fail  the  of  the  aforefaid  month,  fleets  endeavouring  to  gain  the  wind,  but 
The  they  came  to  Guadalupe,  where  flill  within  fhot  of  one  another;  but  the 
600  men  more  were  put  aboard,  with  En^ijh  being  the  befl  failors,  the  French 
Monf.  du  Lign,  the  governor  and  Chevalier  perceived  it  was  impoflible  to  get  the  wind 
his  lieutenant.  The  18'^  at  night  of  them:  and  therefore  the  night  drawing 
they  left  Guadalupe,  being  thirteen  French  on  they  made  for  the  ifland  of  St.  Chri-' 
and  four  Zealand  fhips,  with  two  firefhips.  Jiopher,  having  gained  their  point,  which 
The  20'^  at  break  of  day,  this  fleet  being  was  to  fupply  that  ifland  with  men  and 
between  Redonda  and  Nieves,  fpied  the  En-  provifions :  the  flyboat,  galliot  and  barks 
glijh  guard  fhip,  which  being  an  excellent  being  fafely  arrived  there,  and  the  whole 
failor,  got  clear  of  them  and  retired  under  French  fleet  anchored  at  ten  at  night  in 
the  fort  of  Nieves,  giving  notice  to  the  St.  Chrijiopher's  road.  The  fight  lafled 
Fight  be-  Englijh  fleet,  by  continual  firing,  of  the  ap-  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in 

twixt  En-  proach  of  the  French,  who  were  advanc-  the  afternoon.  Above  600  fhot  were  made 

^French^  ing  to  get  about  the  W.  S.  W.  part  of  the  at  the  French  admiral,  of  which  50  reached 
^  ’  ifland  and  found  the  Englijh  flanding  out  his  lliip,  which  killed  and  wounded  feve- 

full  fail  from  under  that  point  and  con-  ral  men,  not  one  man  being  killed  in  all 
filling  of  17  fhips,  the  admiral  whereof  the  refl  of  the  fquadron,  and  only  fixteen 

carried  52  guns,  the  vice  and  rear  admirals,  wounded.  The  Englijh,  befides  the  two 

48,  the  other  12  from  28  to  36  and  2  fhips  lofl,  as  was  fa  id  above,  owned  they 
firefhips.  General  de  la  Barre  was  aboard  had  eighty  men  killed  or  wounded.  The 
the  Lilly  of  40  guns,  as  admiral ;  the  vice  French  give  out,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
and  rear  admiral  32  each,  the  other  French  the  ill  working  of  two  of  their  fhips  at 
fhips  from  1 8  to  3  2  each ;  befides  a  flyboat,  the  beginning  of  the  ingagement,  they 
a  galliot  and  feveral  barks,  laden  with  all  would  certainly  have  gained  the  wind  up- 
forts  of  provifions,  to  throw  into  St.  Chri-  on  their  enemies,  and  having  cut  off  their 
y?ciy)/?7d’r’s,  during  the  ingagement,  which  was  retreat  towards  iVmV,  their  fleet  had  been 
done  accordingly.  The  French  admiral,  quite  deflroyed,  and  Nevis  taken  without 


any  oppofition. 

Antigua. 

This  ifland  was  by  Chrijlopher  Columbus, 


having  given  the  fignal  of  battle,  the  En 
glijh  made  a  line  from  the  point  of  Nevis 
wefl  ward,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  paffage 
to  St.  Chrijlopher.  The  French  formed  their 
line  fhorter  than  their  enemies  to  cut 
through  their  fleet,  and  by  that  means  put  the  firfl  difcoverer,  ’called  Santa  Maria  la 
one  half  to  the  leeward,  betwixt  St.  Chri-  Antigua,  in  honour  of  a  church  of  the 
JiopheF sand  their  own  fecond  divifion.  The  fame  name  in  Sevil-,  the  Englijh  to  whom 
Englijh  admiral  made  his  fignals,  after  it  belongs  calling  it  only  by  the  lafl  word, 
which,  part  of  his  fleet  ranged  iVm'j  nearer.  It  is  about  20  leagues  in  compafs,  flretch- 
to  keep  the  wind  and  fall  the  eafier  on  the  ing  outeafl  and  wefl,  in  17  degrees,  20  mi- 
firfl  divifion  of  the  French,  when  ingaged,  nutes  north  latitude,  and  about  10  leagues 
which  obliged  general  de  la  Barre  to  alter  to  the  eaflward  of  Nevis.  The  lengdi 
his  firfl  order  of  battle,  to  prevent  the  of  it  is  7  leagues,  the  breadth  very  un¬ 
enemies  defign ;  and  inflead  of  failing  up  equal,  the  accefs  to  it  is  very  difficult, 

becaufe 


A  brief  Dejcription  of 


Herrera  becaufe  of  the  many  rocks  and  fhoals  a- 
bout  it,  but  has  feveral  good  harbours  a- 
gainft  all  weather,  among  which  is  that  of 
f/.  John  of  Pope's  Head.  The  colony  there 
is  pretty  confiderable,  ^tho*  much  incom¬ 
moded  by  want  of  freih  water,  there  being 
no  fprings,  and  only  two  fmall  rivulets. 
The  inhabitants  take  care  to  fave  all  the 
rain  water  they  can  and  fell  it  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  upon  occafion.  A  faftor’s  wife  of  that 
ifland  told  me,  flie  had  fold  much  rain  wa¬ 
ter  at  nine  pence  the  pail.  They  alfo  ga¬ 
ther  water  in  holes  they  make  in  the  earth, 
or  ponds,  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle.  How¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  very  fertile,  divided 
into  plains,  hillocks,  and  fmall  mountains, 
and  producing  abundance  of  indifferent 
good  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  ginger,  cot^ 
ton,  and  other  commodities  of  the  product 
of  America-,  which  afford  them  a  brifk  trade 
with  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain  both 
in  Europe  and  north  America.,  efpecially 
with  Bojion.,  from  which  places  it  receives 
in  return  all  forts  of  provifions,  apparel 
and  other  neceffaries. 

Among  the  inhabitants  are  feveral  Irtjh 
families,  defcended  from  fome  of  thofe  the 
ufurper  Oliver  Cromwell  itax.  over  from  that 
kingdom  to  the  Britifh  colonies,  making 
flaves  of  many  thoufands  of  thofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  people. 

Taken  by  In  the  year  1666.  the  French  general  de 
French  la  Barre  invaded  Antigua.  He  enter’d 
the  port  of  the  feven  ifles  with  his  fquadron, 
founding  all  the  way,  and  turn’d  it  up  by 
diredtion  of  fome  deferters,  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  two  forts,  whereof  that  on  the  left 
hand  had  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  o- 
ther  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  feven,  all 
eight  and  twelve  pounders.  He  anchor’d 
within  piftol  fhot  of  them,  and  with  his 
cannon  ruin’d  their  batteries,  whereupon 
they  were  abandon’d  by  t\itEngliJh.  Next 
he  attack’d  a  large  houfe  built  with  free- 
ftone,  Handing  about  five  miles  up  the 
country,  in  which  colonel  Carding  the  go¬ 
vernor  had  intrench’d  himfdf  with  his  gar- 
rifon,  which  made  a  vigorous  refiflance, 
but  in  the  end  mofl  of  them  fled,  and  the 
governour  and  about  twenty  ofHcers  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  The  next  day  the 
French  attack’d  another  parcel  of  the  En- 
glijh  at  another  ftrong  houfe,  and  after  fome 
oppofition  enter’d  the  houfe  by  force,  put¬ 
ting  to  the  fword  rr  ofl  of  thofe  that  were 
in  it,  only  colonel  ^ejis  and  about  twenty 
five  others  remaining  prifoners.  Then  they 
ruin’d  all  the  batteries  and  took  away  the 
guns.  The  whole  ifland  fubmitted  upon 
articles,  one  of  which  imported,  that  where¬ 
as  the  ifland  Barbuda,  diflant  from  this  ten 
leagues  north  by  eafl,  being  dependent  on 
Autigua,  the  one  half  of  it  fhould  remain  in 
propriety  to  fuch  inhabitants  as  would  take 


an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  of  France. 

Antigua  was  reftored  to  the  EngliJJj  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  the 
3itb  of  July  1667. 

Barbuda, 

An  Englijh  ifland,  as  well  as  Antigua  and 
Barhadoes,  lies  foinewhat  out  of  the  chain 
of  Caribbee  iflands,  about  ten  leagues  north 
by  eafl  from  Antigua,  and  depends  on  its 
government,  being  in  18  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  flat  and  level,  but  wants 
frefh  water,  and  was  almofl:  abandon’d  du¬ 
ring  the  wars  between  the  Englijh  and  French 
in  1666.  but  has  been  fmee  peopled  from 
Antigua.  The  accefs  to  it  is  dangerous, 
being  all  befet  with  banks  and  Ihoals,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  the  eafl  fide,  which  makes  all  thofe 
avoid  it  who  fail  about  thofe  parts. 

St.  C  H  R  I  S  T  O  P  H  E  R, 

So  'call’d  by  Chrifiopher  Columbus,  the 
firft  difeoverer  of  it,  in  the  year  1493.  from 
his  own  name,  lies  about  three  leagues 
north- weft  from  Nevis,  in  17  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  314  degrees  53 
minutes  longitude  from  the  meridian  Fer¬ 
ro  or  Hierro,  ftretching  out  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft  about  nine  leagues  in 
length,  the  breadth  unequal,  but  all  toge¬ 
ther  makes  about  twenty  or  twenty  five 
leagues  in  compafs. 

The  native  Caribbee  Indians  CdXYd  it  Lia- 
maiga.  It  has  been  for  many  years  divided 
between  the  French  and  Englijh,  the  for¬ 
mer  poflelfing  the  two  ends  of  it,  at  north- 
weft  and  fouth-eaft,  the  latter  the  middle 
part  between  them,  whereof  only  about  one 
league  in  breadth  and  four  along  the  coaft 
are  inhabited.  This  intermixture  of  quar¬ 
ters  was  occafion’d  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
'  liJJj  arriving  there  on  the  fame  day,  in  the 
year  1625.  to  fettle  colonies  of  their  (b- 
veral  nations,  as  has  been  mention’d  before. 
The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  is  not  habita¬ 
ble  by  reafon  of  the  fteep  mountains,  with 
dreadful  precipices,  feparating  the  other 
parts  from  each  other,  and  in  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  are  hot  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur 
and  alom. 

The  form  of  the  ifland  is  almoft  oval, 
if  we  take  from  it  that  which  is  there  call’d 
les  [alines,  or  the  falt-pits,  being  a  tradl 
of  land,  about  a  cannon  fhot  in  breadth, 
and  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  jutting 
out  towards  Nevis.  The  oval  part  is  cut 
in  two  in  length  by  the  aforefaid  ridge 
of  high  mountains  of  difficult  accefs, 
taking  up  but  little  ground  in  breadth. 
From  the  fhore  to  the  place  where  thefe 
mountains  begin  to  be  impaflTable  for  carts, 
the  ground  riles  gently  for  the  fpace  of 

three 


the  Caribbee  Ijlands. 


three  quarters  of  a  league  in  the  broadeft, 
and  half  a  leagutyin  the  narroweft  part. 
That  fpace  is  divided  by  feveral  rivulets 
form’d  by  the  waters  falling  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  contains  the  dwellings  of  rhofe 
who  have  fettled  on  the  ifland.  The  French^ 
as  has  been  faid,  poflefs  the  two  points, 
and  the  Englijh  the  middle  parts.  The 
French  (\\X2LVX.Qr;  of  the  fouth-eaft  end  is  cal¬ 
led  la  Bajfeterre^  where  is  the  beft  road  \ 
the  other  at  the  north  north-weft  end  la  Ca- 
hejlerre.  Thefe  quarters  have  no  commu¬ 
nication  without  pafTing  through  the  Eng- 
lijh  quarters,  who  being  under  the  fame  in- 
conveniency  on  their  fide,  becaufe  of  the 
mountains  feparating  them,  have  made  a 
foot  road  over  the  hills,  not  paftable  for 
horfemen  without  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  danger. 

The  principal  quarter  of  the  EngUJh^ 
call’d  the  good  road^  looking  weft  fouth- 
weft,  being  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  only  anchoring  place  they 
have,  is  alfo  the  place  where  they  generally 
aflemble  their  auxilliary  forces  from  the 
other  adjacent  Englijh  colonies  in  time  of 
war.  The  river  Cayonne  parts  the  French 
from  the  Englijh  territories  ;  the  defcent  of 
it  on  the  French  fide  is  pretty  eafy,  and  the 
afcent  on  the  En^ijh  fide  more  difficult. 
Bcfides  the  Cayonne  laft  mentioned,  the 
moft  confiderable  river  in  the  ifland  is  that 
of  Pentecojiy  the  others  fcarce  worth  taking 
notice  of. 

The  air  is  more  temperate  here  than  in 
Martinico  or  Guadalupe,  but  the  ground 
not  inore  fertile.  At  the  firft  fettling  it 
yielded  a  good  quantity  of  tobacco  and  gin¬ 
ger,  but  they  have  now  left  off  planting 
thofe  two  forts,  and  now  employ  all  the 
ground  in  fugar,  mandioca,  potatoes,  and 
other  forts  of  fruit  and  roots  for  thefupport 
of  life.  The  fugar  is  better  than  at  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  tho’  that  is  alfo  better  than  at  Mar- 
iinico. 

There  are  three  good  ports,  but  the 
ifland  is  much  more  fubjed  to  hurricanes 
than  the  others,  and  they  fometimes  make 
mighty  havock  in  it,  which  does  not  how¬ 
ever  obftru6t  its  being  well  peopled  by 
French  and  Englijh,  fome  of  both  nations 
being  very  wealthy,  and  living  in  plenty  *, 
as  do  alfo  the  inferior  fort  of  inhabitants  in 
proportion  to  the  richer,  there  being  in  the 
ifland  a  good  number  of  genteel,  fafliion- 
able  people,  and  driving  a  confiderable 
trade  to  England,  France,  Ireland,  and 
feveral  ports  of  New- England ,  and  o- 
ther  Eftglijh  colonies  of  north  America 
which  in  exchange  for  its  fugars,  indigo,  and 
other  produdl,  fupply  it  with  all  forts  of 
eatables,  liquors,  cloathing,  iAc.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  rich  and  beautiful,  had 
it  not  been  fo  often  invaded  and  ranfack’d 
VOL.  V. 


during  the  wars  that  have  happened  fince  it  Herrera 
began  to  make  a  figure,  betwixt  the  two 
nations  that  poffefs  it  in  common. 

I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  brief  account 
of  the  war  in  that  ifland  between  the  EngliJIj 
and  the  French,  in  the  year  1666. 

The  Lord  Willoughby,  Engliffo  general  at  Wars  be- 
Barbadoes,  had  no  fooner  information  that 
the  war  was  declar’d  between  France  and 
England,  but  forgetting  all  thoughts  of  /^. 
neutrality  he  had  flatter’d  the  French  with, 
he  wholly  apply ’d  himfelf  to  make  all  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  weaknefs  they  had  reduc’d 
themfelves  to,  by  too  much  relying  on  his 
word,  and  fuppos’d  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
half  of  St.  ChriJlopheFs  they  poffefs’d  Joint¬ 
ly  with  his  nation.  He  fent  away  to  colo¬ 
nel  W atts,  governor  of  the  Englijh  part,  to 
be  inform’d  by  him  of  the  ftate  of  the 
French  and  Englijh  in  that  ifland,  and  of 
the  number  of  forces  requifite  to  carry  on 
his  defign.  Watts  being  of  a  covetous  tem¬ 
per  and  poor,  thought  this  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
French,  concluded  it  an  eafy  matter  to  fub- 
due  them,  and  fent  word  to  that  lord,  that 
he  could  never  mifs  in  this  projefl,  and  that 
he  had  occafion  for  no  other  forces  but  what 
he  might  draw  from  Nevis,  and  St.  Eujla- 
chius  -,  which  laft  had  been  of  late  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  and  where  three  hundred 
Englijh,  moft  of  them  Buccaneers,  had 
been  planted  ;  and,  that  whilft  his  lordfliip 
provided  for  his  projeeft  he  would  dilpole 
all  things  for  the  execution  and  fuccefs  of 
that  enterprize. 

As  foon  as  Watts  had  return’d  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  lord  Willoughby,  he  refolv’d 
himfelf  to  fur  prize  the  French  before  his 
general  fent  him  any  forces  from  Barbadoes, 
fearing  he  would  employ  fome  other  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  defign,  and  thereby  deprive  him 
of  the  booty,  with  which  he  hoped  to  en¬ 
rich  himfelf.  Following  his  firft  thought, 
he  entertain’d  the  French  of#the  ifland  of 
St.  Chrijlopher,  efpecially  the  commander 
de  Sales  their  governor,  with  great  hopes  of 
neutrality  •,  whilft  to  compafs  his  projedts, 
he  advifed  Rujfel  governor  of  Nevis,  what 
number  of  forces  he  ffiould  want  from  that 
ifland,  and  fent  word  to  co\ond Morgan,  then 
commanding  the  new  Englijh  inhabitants  in 
St.  Eujlachius,  to  hold  himfelf  in  a  readinefs 
to  come  over  to  him  with  his  beft  men. 

He  was  fomewhat  thwarted  in  the  execution 
of  his  enterprize  which  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  to  feveral  of  the  chief  of  the  Englijh, 
fome  of  whom  would  not  confent  to  break 
thus  with  the  French  ',  which  obliged  him 
to  write  to  colonel  Rentes,  commanding  in 
the  north  quarter  of  the  ifland,  to  fecure 
thofe  who  Ihould  be  againft  his  defign, 

Whilft  he  was  thus  contriving  in  St.  Chri- 
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HERREf.fi.  flophers,  the  lord  Willoughby  caufed  the 
drum  to  be  beaten  in  Barbadoes.^  and  hav¬ 
ing  there  lifted  feven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
appointed  his  nephew  lieutenant  general 
Henry  TFilloughby.,  to  command  in  the  en- 
tcrprize  of  St.  Chriflopher'*s,  and  ordered 
veflels  to  be  got  ready  for  tranfportation. 

At  the  fame  time  the  governors  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Euflachius.,  purfuant  to  their  advice 
from  Watts.,  had  ftiip’d  off  and  fent  the 
beft  men  of  their  refpedlive  iflands  into 
that  of  St.  Chrijiopher. 

The  French  governor  de  Sales  being  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  tranfaflions  of  the  En- 
gltjh.,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  at  Ne¬ 
vis  fome  weeks  before,  and  acquainted  him 
he  had  much  trouble  to  come  out  of  that 
illand,  where  \d\^French  were  already  treat¬ 
ed  as  enemies  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
difcourfe,  than  of  the  preparations  made 
to  invade  the  French  quarters  in  St.  Chri- 
ftopher ;  for  which  effed;  the  lord  Willough¬ 
by.,  their  captain-general,  made  levies  at 
Barhadoes,  took  the  alarm,  and  refolv’d 
to  prevent  them,  notwithftanding  the  frefh 
Watts  had  lately  given  him  when 
he  fent  him  the  printed  copy  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  by  the  king  of  England  a- 
gainft  France,  that  he  was  refolved  to  ob- 
ferve  the  neutrality  fettled  betwixt  the  two 
nations,  as  it  had  been  pradtifed  during 
CromwelW  ufurpation,  when  no  manner 
of  hoftilities  had  been  committed  in  thofe 
iflands  on  either  fide  ;  the  lord  Willoughby 
himfelf  having  alfo  fhewed  a  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  entertain  that  neutrality  in  Ame¬ 
rica  which  he  had  renewed  with  him,  and 
promis’d  that  whatever  rupture  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  between  France  and  England,  they 
Ihould  not  make  war  in  that  iftand,  with¬ 
out  firft  having  refpedively  informed  each 
other  of  the  refolution  they  fhould  take, 
purfuant  to  what  Ihould  be  tranfaded  in 
Europe. 

To  this  effed,  de  Sales  having  confer’d 
with  the  fieur  de  St.  Laurent,  who  was  his 
lieutenant,  he  ordered  about  feven  hundred 
of  the  beft  forces  of  the  quarter  of  the 
iftand  he  was  in,  to  keep  themfelves  in  a 
readinefs ;  and  on  the  19^*^  of  April  was 
informed  that  nine  (loops  had  been  feen 
pafling  by  in  the  night  loaden  with  foldi- 
ers  from  Nevis  to  St.  ChriftopheAs,  who 
were  landed  there  at  Palm  Free  point,  one 
of  the  FngUJh  quarters  *,  and  immediately 
he  received  another  advice,  that  the  day 
before  two  hundred  and  fifty  Englijh  buc¬ 
caneers  ,  with  colonel  Morgan  at  the  head 
of  them,  from  the  iftand  of  St.  Euflachius, 
with  fome  foldiers  from  Barbadoes,  were 
alfo  arrived  at  the  Englijh  quarter  called 
la  Grande  Rade. 

De  Sales  being  convinced  by  all  thefe 
preparations  of  the  Englijh,  that  the  lofs 
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of  his  iftand  was  unavoidable,  and  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  laving  it,  but  by  pre¬ 
venting  them  :  that  he  might  do  what  he 
had  refolved  with  the  more  right  and  ju- 
ftice,  he  fent  his  aid  major  with  an  officer 
to  colonel  Watts  the  EngliJJj  governor,  to 
know  of  him  on  what  defign  he  gather’d 
fo  many  forces ,  contrary  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  the  two  nations:  the 
anfwer  was,  that  he  had  fent  to  him  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  and  that  he  allow’d  but  three 
days  to  prepare  himfelf. 

This  anfwer  did  not  only  determine  the 
commandeur  de  Sales  to  attack  the  Englijh, 
but  to  do  it  fo  fpeedily  that  he  might  fur- 
prize  them  before  they  had  given  their  or¬ 
ders,  either  for  an  attack  upon  him  or 
for  their  own  defence.  To  this  purpofe  he 
difpatch’d  an  exprefs  to  fieur  de  Poiney, 
commanding  in  the  quarter  of  the  point 
de  Sable  and  Cabeferre,  to  inform  him, 
that  on  the  night  betwen  the  21ft  and  2 2d 
he  would  attack  the  enemy  on  their  north 
quarter,  next  Cayenne,  and  that  he  fhould 
do  the  fame  then  on  the  fide  of  la  Cab£- 
Jlerre,  that  the  French  forces  of  the  two 
diftant  feparate  quarters  might  join  ;  but 
the  exprefs  could  not.pafs. 

This  order  fo  given,  he  judged  itnecef- 
fary  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  ftratagem, 
and  therefore,  on  the  21ft  he  caufed  all 
the  forces  of  la  Bajfeterre  to  aflemble  on 
the  heighth  of  the  river  Pentecojie  in  the 
fouthern  quarter,  where  he  drew  them  up 
in  battel,  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy ;  and 
juft  at  night,  having  caufed  feveral  fires  to 
be  lighted,  and  left  in  that  place  about  a 
hundred  of  his  weakeft  men,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Blacks,  and  moft  of  his  drums,  to 
cover  his  defign  and  amufc  the  enemy  in 
that  place,  he  marched  towards  Cayenne 
with  all  his  forces,  being  about  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  foldiers,  and  fifty  volunteers. 

I  fhall  not  mention  all  the  particulars  of 
the  difpofition  he  made  of  his  forces,  and 
of  his  attacks  ;  but  think  it  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  the  firft  engagement  was  at  the 
river  Cayenne ,  which  feparates  the  French 
from  the  Englijh  quarters,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  which  is  near  a  church,  1200  paces 
higher  up  the  land  *,  after  which  they  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  Englijh  quarter,  and  the 
Blacks  fet  fire  to  all  the  fugar-canes,  hou- 
fes  and  fugar- works  of  the  Englijh.  Next 
they  paffed  the  deep  rivulet  of  Nicholfton 
without  any  oppofition,  and  having  gain’d 
the  upper  end  of  the  rivulet  in  the  plain, 
that  lyes  betwixt  it  and  the  five  combles, 
they  halted  to  breathe  a  little,  having  al¬ 
ready  fufter’d  very  much  by  the  heat  and 
the  fmoak.  After  a  little  reft,  they  march’d 
along  a  road,  hemm’d  in  on  one  fide  with 
a  great  ditch  and  a  hedge,  and  on  the  o- 
ther  with  flirubs  and  canes  very  clofe  and 
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thick,  which  leads  to  the  place  of  arms 
before  the  aforefaid  church  of  the  five 
comhles^  and  by  it  found  an  ambufcade  in 
the  ditch  and  fhrubs,  lying  at  the  entry  of 
that  place,  which  flopp’d  them  awhile,  till 
being  reinforced,  they  charged  the  Englijh 
mufqueteers  fo  warmly,  that  they  retired 
to  the  place  of  arms,  where  they  were 
fuftained  by  the  fire  of  two  companies  of 
Englifh  that  had  not  yet  engaged,  polled 
within  and  without  the  church.  There 
the  commandeur  de  Sales  was  killed  by  a  Ihot 
in  the  head,  and  feme  other  officers  wound¬ 
ed  :  his  death  diforder’d  the  French  forces, 
but  the  chevalier  de  St.  Laurent  coming  up 
and  heading  them  afoot,  with  fword  in 
hand,  overthrew  the  Englijh.,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  end  of  the  rivulet.  The  road 
being  then  free  for  the  joining  of  the  for¬ 
ces  of  la  Cabejlerre,  they  marched  diredlly 
that  way,  and  found  the  French  of  that 
part  of  the  ifland  of  the  Lance  a  Louvet 
having  been  attack’d  by  the  Englijh.,  led 
by  colonel  Rentes.,  had  fo  vigoroufly  re- 
pulfed  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  towards  the  mountains,  after  eighty  of 
their  men  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot. 
The  runaways,  as  well  of  the  north  quar¬ 
ter  as  of  this  place,  gaining  a  paflage  acrofs 
the  mountains,  which  leads  to  their  quar¬ 
ter  of  la  grande  Rade,  got  away  to  their 
governor  Watts,  who  was  aftoniffi’d  to 
hear  of  the  progrefs  the  French  had  made, 
and  refolved  to  take  revenge.  To  that 
effeft  he  fent  orders  to  the  Englijh  of  the 
two  frontiers  of  the  Palm  Tree  Point,  and 
that  of  de  Sable,  to  hold  themfelves  ready 
to  affault  the  French  j  and  being  arrived 
with  their  body  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
rivulet  of  the  Sandy  Point,  which  divides 
them  from  the  French,  found  their  men 
there  fkirmiffiing  with  them  in  a  favanna 
or  pafture  ground,  on  which  ftands  the 
houfe  of  U EJperance,  captain  of  that  quar¬ 
ter,  and  caufed  them  to  march  by  the 
heighths,  and  thence  fending  their  detach¬ 
ments,  they  attack’d  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French,  polled  in  a  little  favanna  at 
the  head  of  thofe  huts,  fuftained  by  three 
hundred  men  under  de  Poiney,  and  drove 
them  from  that  poft,  retiring  to  the  firft 
houfes  there ;  but  being  affifted  by  the 
two  fmall  batallions  Poiney  s,  they  charg¬ 
ed  the  Englijh,  and  repulfed  them  beyond 
the  poft  they  had  juft  taken  of  the  French. 
Here  de  Poiney  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  Englijh  being  there  fuftained  by 
freffi  forces,  renew’d  the  charge  very  fu- 
rioufly,  and  retook  the  houfes ;  but  were 
loon  beaten  from  them  by  the  French,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
could  make  two  difeharges  for  one,  be- 
caufe  the  Englijh  were  above  them. 

The  F^nglijh  governors.  Watts  andi  Mor¬ 


gan,  feeing  their  forces  repulfed  from  thofe  Herrera 
pofts,  refolved  to  make  a  general  attack 
with  all  their  troops,  being  about  1200 
men.  Accordingly  Watts  put  himfelf  on 
the  right,  and  Morgan  on  the  left,  filling 
up  all  the  front  of  the  rifing  ground  of  the 
huts  and  favanna’s  of  the  fteur  U EJperance  5 
moving  thence  orderly  to  all  the  places 
where  they  judged  they  might  be  attack’d 
in  front,  in  order  to  face  and  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  every  way  ;  but  the  French  perceiving 
by  this  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  ffiould  infallibly  be  forced  from  thence 
if  they  did  not  advance  fome  fmall  forces 
before  them,  to  fuftain  the  firft  brunt  j 
they  ftided  fifty  fuzileers  along  a  defile 
which  the  Englijh  had  not  obferved,  on 
the  left  of  their  firft  attack,  and  behind 


fome  trees  ftanding  along  the  great  road, 
caufing  them  to  file  off  by  ten  at  a  time, 
with  orders  not  to  fire  till  within  piftol- 
ffiot,  and  then  to  retire  to  their  body  if 
they  were  prefs’d.  This  was  executed  fo 
exadly,  and  the  Englijh  received  their 
firft  volley  fo  fully,  that  Watts  their  chief, 
with  three  of  his  captains,  fell  down  dead, 
and  colonel  Morgan  mortally  wounded, 
which  ftopp’d  the  motion  of  the  Englijh 
troops,  and  gave  time  to  the  French  to 
make  a  fecond  difeharge ;  and  to  the  two 
fmall  batallions  to  come  out  of  their  pofts, 
and  charge  the  enemy  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  being  difmay’d  by  the  lofs  of 
their  chiefs,  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  French  a 
great  way  up  into  their  territories. 

About  ten  at  night  an  En^ijh  trumpeter 
came  to  demand  the  body  of  their  gover¬ 
nor,  but  it  was  rather  to  obferve  the  pof- 
ture  of  the  French ;  for  though  they  had 
obtain’d  the  permiffion  of  taking  him  a- 
way,  they  did  not  do  it. 

The  next  morning  when  the  officers  were 
making  the  difpofition  to  attack  the  En- 
gliflj  quarter  of  the  great  road,  where  they 
had  formed  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men  ; 
an  officer  came  from  them,  defiring  to 
fpeak  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  Laurent,  who 
then  commanded  the  French  in  chief  upon 
the  death  of  the  commandeur  de  Sales,  and 
propofed  to  him  an  accommodation,  which 
obliged  de  St.  Laurent  to  affemble  his  offi¬ 
cers,  who  knowing  their  forces  wanted 
powder,  were  of  opinion  to  propofe  to  the 
Englijh  feven  articles ;  the  firft  of  which  CbH- 
imported,  that  they  ffiould  immediately 
liver  up  _  their  forts,_  cannons,  arms  and 
ammunition  ;  the  third,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  ffiould  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  France,  ffiould  live  and  enjoy  their  e- 
ftates ;  the  fixth,  that  they  ffiould  have 
liberty  of  confcience,  but  no  publick  ex- 
ercife  of  the  Protefiant  religion  ;  and  not 
be  allowed  any  arms,  nor  fo  much  as 
fwords.  ••  The 
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Herrera  The  officer  was  fent  back  with  thefe 
conditions,  and  the  EngUJh  allowed  only 
four  hours  to  accept  of  them,  which  they 
did,  and  figned  them  within  the  time;  and 
hoftages  were  deliver’d  for  the  execution 
of  that  flaameful  capitulation,  purfuant  to 
which,  the  French  were  made  mafters  of 
the  EngUJh  forts  and  arms.  Many  of  the 
EngUJh  withdrew  from  the  ifland,  and  the 
French  allowed  but  a  few  of  thofe  that 
were  fit  to  carry  arms  to  retire  into  Nieves^ 
Monferrate  and  Antigua-,  the  moft  were 
fent  to  Jamaica,  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  the  Azores,  and  fome  to  England. 

Whilfl;  this  was  tranfadling  at  St.  Chri- 
Jiopher'?,,  lieutenant  general  Willoughby  was 
on  his  pafiage  with  eight  fhips  from  Bar- 
hadoes  to  Nevis ;  and  betwixt  the  great 
land  of  Guadalupe  and  Antigua,  met  a 
French  bark  going  from  Marigalante  to 
St.  ChriJlopheAs,  which  he  foon  took,  and 
was  llrangely  furprifed,  when  afking  the 
French  crew.  What  news  ;  they  told  him 
they  had  heard  of  none  fince  the  conqueft 
their  nation  had  made  of  the  parts  of  St. 
ChriJiopheAs  belonging  to  the  crown  of  En¬ 
gland  ;  only  that  the  fieur  de  Chamhray, 
agent  general  of  their^’w^  Weji  hidia  com¬ 
pany,  was  gone  over  to  that  ifiand  with 
three  large  fhips,  to  carry  away  the  En- 
glijh  to  other  parts.  This  account  made 
him  refolve  to  throw  the  forces  he  brought 
from  Barbadoes,  into  Antigua  and  Nevis,  to 
defend  thofe  iflands  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  French  ;  and  as  to  himfelf,  to  expedl 
at  Antigua  freffi  orders  from  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  his  uncle. 

The  eight  hundred  men  this  lieutenant 
general  was  bringing  from  Barbadoes,  were 
in  their  paflTage  to  be  reinforc’d  by  about 
five  hundred  more  from  Antigua,  and  all 
to  be  join’d  to  thofe  prepar’d  in  St.  Chri- 
JiopheFs  by  Colonel  Watts,  in  order  with 
that  number  of  forces,  which  were  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  thoufand  men,  to  undertake  the 
attack  of  the  French  quarters  at  St.  Chri- 
JlopheAs  with  the  greater  fuccefs  ;  but  they 
who  defign’d  to  take,  were  taken  them- 
felves. 

In  June  following,  the  lord  Willoughby 
having  projedled  not  only  to  recover  the 
Englifh  EngUJf-j  quarters  in  the  ifiand  of  St.  Chri- 
attempt  ftopher,  but  even  to  difpoflefs  the  French  of 
on  St.  theirs,  came  before  it  with  his  fleet,  aboard 
Chrijlo-  -vvhich  were  three  thoufand  men  of  regular 
‘  troops  and  militia,  detach’d  from  Barba¬ 
does,  Antigua  and  Nevis,  commanded  by 
his  nephew  Henry  Willoughby  and  lieutenant 
colonel  Stapleton.  The  fleet  pa  fifed  by  the 
fort  at  point  Palm  Free  at  break  of  day, 
and  made  fuch  expedition,  that  before  the 
chevalier  de  St.  Laurent,  who  then  com¬ 
manded  in  the  ifland,  could  oppofe  it ;  the 
EngUJh  boats  landed  above  fix  hundred 
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men  on  the  beach  at  the  river  Pelan,  a 
quarter  of  a  league  above  the  EngUJh  fort, 
tho’  the  place  was  hot  very  convenient  for 
making  a  defeent ;  for  notwithftanding  it 
was  eafy  enough  to  land  on  the  beach,  yet 
the  entrance  into  the  river  was  defended 
by  a  little  fteep  clift,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  enclofed  with  fmall  thorny  bufhes, 
acceffible  only  by  a  little  narrow  footpath, 
which  a  Angle  man  had  enough  to  do  to 
fcramble  up  between  the  bufhes,  with  two 
rivulets  full  of  rocks  at  the  two  ends,  very 
difficult  to  pafs.  The  EngUJh,  inftead  of 
gaining  that  heighth,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battel  on  the  beach,  and  by  that  means  gave 
time  to  die  chevalier  de  St.  L’aurent,  with 
about  twenty  five  horfe  to  place  themfelves 
before  that  little  foot  path,  and  to  repulfe 
the  detachments  fent  from  the  beach  to 
gain  the  heighth,  notwithftanding  the  fire 
of  the  main  body  that  was  on  the  beach, 
and  that  from  the  men  of  war  and  barks, 
riding  within  piftol-ffiot  of  the  fhore. 

The  EngUJh  being  repulfed  from  that 
road,  extended  themfelves  to  the  right  and 
left  to  advance  among  the  rocks  and  ftones 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pelan  but  the 
French  forces  by  that  time  increafing  there, 
charg’d  them  in  front  and  flank,  whiift 
feveral  boats  continually  landed  more 
men  to  fuftain  the  former ;  fo  that  there 
was  a  continual  fkirmifhing  for  feveral 
hours,  and  many  men  killed,  the  particu¬ 
lars  v/hereof  being  tedious ;  but  in  conclu- 
fion,  the  EngUJh  were  fo  prefled,  that  they 
reimbark’d,  after  having  canonaded  a  long 
time  from  their  fliips,  leaving  eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  beft  men,  either  killed  or 
drowned,  among  whom  was  the  lord  Bel- 
lamont  and  feveral  officers,  befides  five 
hundred  and  fifty  prifoners,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  was  colonel  Stapleton,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  defeent,  colonel  Bonely  and  colonel 
Colter,  and  twenty  other  officers.  The 
Englijh  fleet  returned  to  Nevis. 

Bythe  peace  of  Breda,  concluded  July 
31,  1667.  their  quarters  in  the  ifiand  of 
St.  Chrijlopher  were  reftbred  to  the  Englijh, 
who  in  a  few  years  put  their  colony  into  a 
good  condition  again  ;  but  were  again  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  it  by  the  French  in  1690,  and 
reftored  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697, 
when  they  once  more  re-eftabliffi’d  all 
things ,  but  were  fince  expell’d  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  war ;  but  by  the  peace,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Utrecht'm  ijii,  France  has  yield¬ 
ed  up  the  whole  ifland  to  the  Englijh. 

Befides  the  frequent  calamities  of  war, 
the  ifland  is  more  fubjeft  to  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  than  any  other  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  as  has  been  hinted  before ;  but  for 
which  it  would  be  a  very  pleafant  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  place. 


Defeated. 


The 


the  Caribbee  IJlands. 


The  Commandeur  de  Souvre^  with  the 
king’s  permifllon,  bought  the  propriety  of 
the  iQands  of  St.  Chrijiopher.,  Santa  Crux, 
St.  Martin ,  and  St.  Bartholomew  of  the 
French  American  company,  for  the  fum  of 
40000  crowns.  The  king  ratified  the  trea¬ 
ty  in  1653,  and  yielded  up  all  the  right  to 
them  to  the  order  of  Malta,  they  only 
paying  an  acknowledgment  of  a  gold 
crown,  worth  3000  livres,  to  every  king 
at  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
the  great  matter  was  obliged  to  fend  no 
other  perfons  governors  of  thofe  iflands, 
but  French  knights. 

The  new  JVeJi  India  company  redeem’d 
the  faid  ittands  from  the  knights  of  Malta, 
for  the  fum  of  500000  livres  in  1665,  fend¬ 
ing  over  thither  the  Sieur  de  Chamhra^, 
their  agent-general,  to  take  pofleflion  of 
them  in  their  name,  who  fettled  their  go¬ 
vernors  in  them,  that  fame  year ;  not- 
withttanding  the  Commandeur  de  Sales,  go¬ 
vernor  of  thofe  iflands  for  the  knights  of 
Malta,  made  fome  oppofition.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  alfo  fomewhat  uneafy  at 
this  change,  and  the  prohibition  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Dutch  was  as  little  agree¬ 
able  to  them,  as  to  thofe  of  Guadalupe  and 
Martinico.  Thefe  difcontents  were  height¬ 
en’d  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.,  when  they 
Ihould  be  expofed  to  all  the  mifchiefs  of 
war  whereas  if  they  had  continued  fubjedf 
to  the  knights  of  Malta,  they  would  have 
been  out  of  all  danger,  as  being  neu¬ 
ters.  ‘ 

St.  E  U  S  T  A  C  H  I U  S, 

.  Is  about  nine  leagues  in  compafs,  lies  in 
17  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude; 
three  leagues  N.  W.  from  St.  Chrijiopher, 
and  to  the  fouthward  looks  like  a  high 
mountain,  but  ttretches  out  to  the  north¬ 
ward  in  an  indifferent  good  country.  It  is 
poflefled  by  a  Dutch  colony,  as  has  been 
obferved  before,  fince  the  year  1635.  The 
chief  product  is  cotton,  befides  fome  fugar 
plantations.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  a 
good  road.  The  land  is  mountainous  and 
wants  water. 

The  Englijh  from  Jamaica,  took  it  from 
the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  having  fent  them 
away,  repeopled  it  for  the  moft  part  with 
buccaneers,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Morgan,  who  was  killed  the  next  year  at 
St.  Chrijiopher,  as  was  faid  above. 

The  French  having,  as  is  there  alfo  re¬ 
lated,  poflefled  themfelves  of  St.  Chrijio¬ 
pher  in  1666,  invaded  St.  Eujlachius,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  being  landed 
with  little  or  no  oppofition  from  the  new 
Englijh  pofleflbrs,  who  retired  to  their 
fort,  advanced  under  their  commanders 
VoL.  V.  -  -- 


the  Sieur  Dorvilliers  of  the  French,  and  Van- 
derhurg  of  the  Dutch  to  ftorm  that  work  ; 
but  the  Englijh  fent  out  colonel  Sedborougk 
to  capitulate,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  the  ifland  without  any  arms ;  only 
to  carry  off  their  equipage  to  Jamaica, 
without  landing  on  any  of  the  Engli/Ij 
Caribbee  iflands,  which  was  executed  ac¬ 
cordingly;  and  to  prevent  their  retiring 
to  any  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  the 
fhip  lent  to  carry  them  oft  had  no  main 
top-matt.  The  confederate  forces  took 
poffeffion  of  the  faid  fort,  in  which  they 
found  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon  mounted, 
a  brafs  mortar,  twelve  bombs,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mufkets,  fome  ammunition,  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  Blacks.  The 
ifland  being  at  that  time  of  war  look’d 
upon  by  general  de  la  Barre,  as  very  fer- 
viceable  to  fhelter  the  little  Ihips,  that 
fhould  have  occafion  to  go  to  St.  Chrijio¬ 
pher  by  the  fide  of  the  Cabejlerre ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  annoyance  to  Cat  French 
there,  if  the  Englijh  fliould  be  matters  of 
it  again  and  keep  fome  fmall  frigats  there, 
to  hinder  the  refort  to  St.  Chrijiopher  with¬ 
out  being  expofed,  as  they  mutt  be  2iX.  Ne¬ 
vis-,  he  refblved  to  keep  a  good  garifon 
of  French  in  St.  Eujlachius,  to  fecure  the 
fort,  which,  tho’  but  of  earth,  is  one  of 
the  bett  in  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  and  to 
leave  in  it  a  governor  of  refolution  and 
experience.  The  Sieur  de  Rofe  was 
pitch’d  upon  for  that  employment,  with 
eighty  men  of  regular  troops  ;  and  all 
the  flaves  the  Englijh  had  left,  who  were 
employ’d  at  repairing  and  improving  of 
the  works.  Afterwards,  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  the  ifland  returned  to  its  firtt  pof- 
feffors. 

In  1689,  the  French  took  it  again  from 
the  Dutch,  but  rettored  it  by  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697. 

St.  Bartholomew, 

So  call’d  from  Bartholomew,  brother  to 
Chrijiopher  Columbus,  which  latt  difeover’d 
it  in  the  year  1493,  is  ten  leagues  in  com¬ 
pafs,  lyes  in  18  degrees  north  latitude, 
eight  leagues  N.  N.  E.  from  St.  Chrijio¬ 
pher,  and  belongs  to  the  French  fince  the 
year  1648.  The  colony  is  not  confide¬ 
rable,  having  but  a  few  inhabitants,  be- 
caufe  it  wants  frefh  water  and  the  foil  is 
none  of  the  bett.  However  it  abounds  in 
fowl,  as  hens,  turkeys  and  ducks,  and 
alfo  in  flieep  and  goats,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  trade  with  to  St.  Chrijiopher.  It  alfo 
produces  plenty  of  mandioca,  whereof  the 
cajjabi,  or  ordinary  bread  of  thofe  iflands 
is  made. 

This  mandioca  is  a  bufli,  full  of  crook-  Uenihte. 
ed  knots,  and  feldgm  grows  quite  fix  foot 
8  F  ‘  high, 
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high.  There  are  fix  or  fcvon  forts  of  it^ 
the  violet  colour  is  the  beft.  k  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fort  of  meal,  as  has  been  faid 
elfewhere,  and  they  bake  it  in  large  flat 
cakes. 

This  ifland  produces  plenty  of  tobacco, 
and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  veflels 
under  a  hundred  ton  burthen. 

St.  Marti  n, 

Belongs  to  the  French  ever  fince  the  year 
1645,  is  in  the  fame  longitude  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  18  degrees  25  minutes  latitude; 
its  compafs  about  twenty  five  leagues,  di- 
fliantfrom  St.  Chrijiopher north, 
and  is  feated  between  St.  Bartholomew  on 
the  fouth,  and  Anguila  on  the  north. 

It  is  inhabited  by  French  and  Dutch  ; 
one  Vanree,  a  Hollander having  enter’d 
upon  it,  as  well  as  the  French  in  1635,  and 
each  nation  has  its  feparate  quarter.  Be¬ 
fore  the  wars  in  1666,  it  abounded  in  car¬ 
tel  and  had  fome  fugar  mills  j  but  having 
been  almofl;  abandon’d,  it  will  not  be  eafily 
reftor’d,  as  well  on  account  of  its  unwhole- 
fome  air,  as  of  the  diftempers  thought  to 
be  occafion’d  by  the  badnefs  of  the  water, 
which  is  alfo  fcarce,  and  taken  out  of  a 
lake  there  is  in  it ;  befides  that  the  land  is 
barren.  It  lyes  alfo  too  much  to  leeward, 
which  renders  the  commerce  with  the  wind¬ 
ward  iflands  the  more  difficult.  Nor  has 
it  any  harbour ;  and  the  fouth  fhore,  being 
the  paffage  from  it  to  that  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew,  is  very  rocky  and  dangerous. 

Anguila, 

Is  a  long  flat  ifland,  north  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  in  18  degrees  30  minutes  north  lati¬ 
tude;  eight  leagues  long,  and  but  of  a 
fmall  breadth,  whence  the  name  of  An¬ 
guila  is  deriv’d,  fignifying  an  eel  in  Spa- 
nijh.  It  is  inhabited  by  Englijb,  feveral 
families  having  retired  thither  after  the 
French  had  conquered  their  quarters  in  St. 
Chrijiopher  m  xht  year  1666.  Their  chief 
produd  is  tobacco,  which  has  not  enrich’d 
them,  but  they  continue  generally  poor. 
The  accefs  to  the  ifland  is  very  dangerous,^ 
and  many  fliips  have  been  loft  about  it, 
nor  has  it  any  harbour  to  fhelter  them. 

Saba, 

Is  a. fmall  ifland,  confifting  of  one  great 
mountain,  lying  N.  W.  from  St.  Eujia- 
cbiiis,  in  17  degrees  50  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  inhabited  by  the  Dutch’,  but  is  a 
colony  of  fmall  value  and  thinly  inhabited, 
though  there  are  now  fome  Englijh  on  it, 
as  well  as  Dutch.  It  is  not  fo  large  as  St. 
Eujlachius. 


Santa  Cruz, 

By  the  Indians  called  Ay  Ay, ;  is  about 
thirty  leagues  in  compafs,  in  17  degrees 
40  minutes  north  latitude,  forty  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  St.  Chrijiopher,  confifting 
altogether  of  fmall  hills  j  of  good  accefs 
even  for  carts,  and  proper  to  produce  all 
things  of  American  growth.  The  foil  iri 
fome  places  is  nitrous,  for  which  reafonthe 
water  is  not  every  where  fit  to  drink,  as 
tailing  of  that  mineral,  which  defeft  is 
fupplied  by  ciflerns  for  the  ufe  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  cattel  drinking  that  of  the  wells, 
which  ferves  alfo  for  other  common  ufes. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  deeper  they 
dig  the  wells,  the  fweeter  the  water  is. 
That  of  feveral  rivulets  is  alfo  very  good, 
and  ferves  thofe  places  through  which  they 
pafs.  The  ifland  being  no  higher  in  the 
middle  than  in  other  parts,  as  moft  of  the 
Caribhees  are,  feveral  of  the  little  rivers 
ftagnate  towards  their  mouths,  for  want 
of  a  defcent.  They  abound  in  fifh,  but 
the  water  fometimes  ftanding  ftill  there, 
occafions  infedlious  vapours  and  exhalati¬ 
ons,  which  render  the  place  unhealthy,  as 
I  fhall  again  obferve. 

This  ifland,  ever  fince  the  year  1650, 
has  belonged  to  the  French,  who  have 
there  a  little  colony.  The  air  was  reckon¬ 
ed  bad  for  many  years,  but  it  has  been 
obferved  to  grow  more  wholefome  as  the 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  pretty  well  in  it,  and  have  good  pro- 
vifions,  which  makes  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  increafe ;  and  it  is  like  to  become  a 
confiderable  colony,  there  being  feveral 
fugar-mills  on  it  already.  The  foil  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  tobacco,  fugar  and  indigo, 
and  there  is  good  pafture  ground  for  feed¬ 
ing  horfes,  cows  and  fheep.  In  the  year 
1680,  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  800  in¬ 
habitants.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
knights  of  Malta,  as  was  obferved  before, 
but  now  to  the  new  French  IFeft  India,  or 
American  company.  The  Dominicans  have 
the  charge  of  fpiritual  affairs  :  The  king 
appoints  a  governor. 

There  are  three  ports  in  it,  the  beft  in 
all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  efpecially  one  of 
them,  which  is  a  very  fafe  harbour,  but 
fomewhat  difficult  to  get  in,  having  two 
very  narrow  channels  among  the  rocks,  not 
above  fix  fathom  broad,  and  the  one  fifteen, 
the  other  fixteen  foot  water.  Within  thofe 
narrow  channels  the  depth  increafes  to  four 
and  five  fathom,  all  within  the  port  very 
clofe  to  the  ffiore,  the  ffiips  commonly  lying 
fo  near  a  fmall  ifland  there  is  within  it, 
that  they  make  ufe  of  the  trees  growing  on 
it,  to  bring  them  down  on  a  fide  and  ca¬ 
reen. 


There 
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There  is  a,  little  fort,  mounted  with  can¬ 
non  *,  befides  which  the  inhabitants  have  a 
fafe  retreat,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked  by 
too  great  a  power,  which  they  provided 
in  the  midft  of  the  woods,  in  the  year 
1666,  when  they  apprehended  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Engltflj ;  the  place  being 
big  enough  to  breed  and  maintain  cattle, 
with  other  conveniences  for  themfelves, 
their  families  and  effefts.  That  natural 
fortrefs  is  fecured  on  all  fides  either  by 
the  thicknefs  of  the  trees  Handing,  or  by 
many  others  cut  down  and  lay’d  athwart 
to  Hop  up  the  avenues,  fo  that  20  men 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
may  keep  off  500  in  thofe  parts  which  are 
eafieft  of  accefs. 

Thofe  woods  are  full  of  queefts  and  ring¬ 
doves,  very  good  to  eat,  befides  abun¬ 
dance  of  land  crabs.  They  alfo  fwarm 
with  gnats,  chikas  and  other  troublefome 
infeds,  which  much  annoy  the  inhabitants 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  crabs 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  trod  on,  or 
otherwife  crufiaed,  they  fill  the  air  with  a 
loathfome  ftink :  befides  they  fpoil  all  the 
frefh  water  of  the  wells  or  brooks  they  re¬ 
fort  to,  in  incredible  multitudes,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  the  year,  when  they  go  down 
from  the  inland  hills  to  the  fea  fide  to 
fpawn ;  after  which  they  return  again  fe- 
veral  miles  up  the  country,  crowded  fo 
clofe  that  they  take  up  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  crav/ling  over  one  another.  The 
gnats  caufe  violent  pain  and  fwelling  knots 
where  they  fling,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fleep 
quiet  for  them  in  the  houfe,  and  impoffible 
to  avoid  them  in  the  woods. 

Tide  Virgins, 

Are  feveral  fmall  ifiands  in  18  degrees 
50  minutes  north  latitude,  lying  in  a  clufter, 
north  of  Santa  Cruz^  of  feveral  fizes,  their 
foil  barren,  and  therefore  very  thinly  in¬ 
habited  by  Danes,  who  live  there  very  poor¬ 
ly.  The  neareft  of  them  to  Santa  Cruz  is 
10  leagues  diftant,  and  the  mod  wefterly 
of  them,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  great 
S'panljh  ifland  of  St.  John  de  Puerto  Rico. 
This  is  the  chiefeft  of  them  all,  where  the 
Danes  and  Prujfians  have  a  tolerable  fet- 
tlement,  to  carry  on  an  underhand  trade 
of  flaves  from  Guinea  and  fome  European 
commodities,  with  the  other  Caribbee  ifiands, 
and  with  the  Spaniards,  as  I  have  obferved 
before. 

A  N  E  G  A  D  A, 

Is  a  defert  ifiand,  in  19  degrees  north 
latitude,  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Virgins,  very  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cefs,  by  reafon  of  the  fhoals  lying  about 
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it,  and  therefore  carefully  avoided  by  all 
fhips  coming  from  the  windward  ifiands  to 
proceed  to  Europe,  many  fhips  having  been 
formerly  loft  there.  It  is  about  as  big  as 
the  ifiand  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  larger.  There  is  no  account  of 
its  foil  or  produ6l. 

Sombrero, 

Is  a  little  ifiand  lying  betwixt  the  laft 
fpoken  of  and  Anguila,  ferving  for  a  land¬ 
mark  to  get  out  lafe  from  among  the  Ca- 
ribbee  ifiands. 

The  great  ifiands  of  St.  John  de  Pu¬ 
erto  Rico,  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  Jamaica  to  the  Engliflj 
are  not  of  the  number  of  the  Caribbees,  and 
therefore  nothing  fhall  be  faid  of  them. 

Bermudas. 

Thefe  ifiands  are  not  of  thofe  we  have 
above  fpoken,  but  very  remote,  yet  in  re¬ 
gard  they  lie  in  the  way  for  fiiips  return¬ 
ing  from  Guinea  and  the  Caribbee  ifiands, 
and  are  often  reforted  to  upon  accidents, 
ft  refs  of  weather,  or  want  of  provifions, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething 
of  them. 

They  are  in  32  degrees,  25  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  270  degrees  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  London,  about  300 
leagues  diftant  from  Carolina,  which  is  the 
neareft  continent.  Their  firft  difeoverer 
was  John  Bermudo,  a  native  of  Galicia  in 
Spain,  whofe  name  they  retain, ,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  1552, 
the  king  of  Spain  had  refolved  to  fend 
thither  a  colony  of  his  fubjedts,  becaufe 
it  is  a  place  convenient  for  the  fiiips  re¬ 
turning  to  Spain,  through  the  channel  of 
Bahama,  and  accordingly  granted  great 
privileges  to  Ferdinand  Camelo  a  Porluguefe, 
but  that  defign  took  no  cffedl. 

In  1593,  Barbotiere  2^  French  captain  was 
Ihipwrecked  on  them,  through  the  over¬ 
fight  of  his  pilot,  twenty  fix  of  his  men 
got  alhore,  among  whom  was  Henr'^  May, 
who  afterwards  publifhed  an  account  of 
that  fiiipwreck.  In  1609,  Sir  George  Som¬ 
mer  an  Englijhman  was  drove  thither  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  fome  of 
his  men  returning  into  England,  fo  much 
commended  the  ifiands,  then  called  Sotn- 
mePs  ifiands,  from  Sir  George  Sommers , 
that  in  the  year  1612,  a  fociety  of  Engli/h 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  having  obtained 
a  grant  from  king  James  the  firft,  fent 
over  fixty  men  to  begin  a  colony,  under 
the  direftion  of  Richard  More,  who  built 
eight  forts  in  feveral  places. 

More  was  fucceeded  in  the  government, 
anno  1616,  by  Daniel  Fucker,  who  fet  his 
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men  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  plant  trees 
and  tobacco.  In  1619  Butler  fucceeded 
T'ucker,  having  carried  over  above  500  in¬ 
habitants,  and  found  as  many  there.  He 
divided  thofe  iflands  into  parcels,  which 
were  foon  peopled,  for  in  1623,  there  were 
above  3000  EngUJh  inhabitants. 

There  is  but  one  large  ifland,  four  or 
five  fmaller,  and  feveral  little  ones :  all  of 
them  fiirrounded  with  rocks,  Ihoals  and 
fands,  which  render  the  accefs  extraordina¬ 
ry  difficult,  and  are  their  greatefl:  fecurity, 
there  being  only  two  clear  channels,  with 
good  fortifications  to  fecure  them.  The 
rocks  may  be  feen  at  low  water,  but  not 
at  flood,  when  the  water  rifes  about  five 
foot.  May,  in  his  defeription  of  thefe 
iflands  fays,  the  biggeft  is  about  fifteen 
EngUJh  miles  long,  and  fix  or  feven  in 
breadth ;  all  over  flocked  with  trees  and 
plants  of  feveral  forts.  The  cedars  there 
are  very  beautiful,  with  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  build  houfes  and  veflTels,  the  timber 
being  the  befl  in  the  world. 

The  fea  affords  tortoifes  of  a  prodigious 
bulk.  The  prickly  pears  grow  all  the  year 
about,  and  there  are  red  and  white  mul¬ 
berries,  and  filk  worms.  There  are  alfo 
abundance  of  a  fort  of  palm  trees  bearing 
a  fruit  like  acorns,  which  ferve  to  feed 
fwine,  whereof  there  are  great  numbers. 
The  fea  alfo  yields  fome  good  pearls  and 
ambergreefe.  Indian  corn  comes  twice  a 
year,  a  Angle  grain  producing  a  pound 
weight  each  time.  The  firfl  fowing  is  in 
March,  and  the  harvefl  in  July ;  the  fecond 
fowing  in  Augujl,  which  is  reaped  in  De¬ 
cember.  There  are  abundance  of  whales 
all  round  the  iflands,  of  divers  forts  and 
other  fea  monflers,  which  play  about  the 
fhores  from  January  till  Muy,  and  are  a 
profitable  fifliery. 


The  air  is  clear,  temperate,  moift  and 
moderately  hot,  which  renders  the  foil  fit 
to  produce  any  plants  or  feeds,  and  tho* 
the  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  they  are  always 
green.  Frefh  water  is  fome  what  fcarce, 
for  which  reafon  the  EngUJh  have  dug  many 
wells,  which  fupply  them. 

The  worfl  of  thofe  iflands  is  that  they 
are  very  fubjeefl  to  horrid  florms  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  except  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  when  the  weather  is 
very  delightful.  It  is  obfervable  that  few 
fhips  pafs  by  the  iflands  without  meeting 
fome  tempeft,  tho’  at  70  or  80  leagues 
diflance.  Notwithflanding  which  boifle- 
rous  weather,  in  the  year  1616',  five  men, 
in  an  open  boat  of  about  3  tons  burden, 
ventured  to  fail  thence  to  Ireland,  at 
the  mofl  tempefluous  time  of  the  year, 
and  arrived  there  fafe,  after  a  paflage 
of  feven  weeks,  and  efcaping  infinite  dan- 
gers. 

The  arms  of  Bermudas  are,  a  fhip  fplic- 
ting  againfl  a  rock  in  the  fea,  to  denote 
how  thofe  iflands  were  made  known  to  the 
Englijh,  by  Barhotiere  and  Sir  George  Som¬ 
mers  being  fhipwrecked  on  them,  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

Hhe  End  of  the  Account  of  the  Caribbee 

Ifands. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difeourfe,  taken  out  of  the  refledti- 
ons  upon  the  conflitution  and  management. 
of  the  trade  to  Africk,  through  the  whole 
courfe  and  progrefs  thereof  i  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  laft  Century,  to  this  time  j 
as  it  was  offered  in  print,  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  by  the  Royal- African-Company, 
anno,  1709. 
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An  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  our  T  rade  to  Africa,  preceding 
the  Year  1697. 


About  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Elizaheth's,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  her  fucceflbr  king  James's  reign, 
fome  London  adventurers  made  fe- 
veral  attempts  feparately,  for  carrying  on 
a  T rade  to  the  coaft  of  Africk,  call’d  Gui¬ 
nea  \  yet  all  that  can  be  found  any  of  them 
ever  gain’d  thereby,  was  merely  a  bare 
difcovery,  and  dear  bought  experience, 
that  probably  an  advantagious  trade  might 
have  been  carried  on  thither,  provided 
they  had  had  a  ftock  and  power  fufficient 
for  that  end,  and  had  known  how  to  pre- 
ferve  their  men  from  the  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence  and  effedls  of  the  peftilential  air 
of  that  ftrange  climate;  and  from  the 
barbarous  cruelties  of  the  treacherous  na¬ 
tives  :  but  thefe  adventurers  wanting  pro¬ 
per  means  for  the  aforefaid  purpofes,  and 
meeting  with  fome  fevere  rebukes  upon, 
that  account,  did  by  degrees  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  rTiaking  any  farther  attempt 
that  way. 

Whereupon  ]A\n^  James  in  the  1 6th  year 
of  his  reign,  granted  a  charter  under  the 
great  feal  of  England,  to  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
and  other  citizens  of  London  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  fuch  other  perfons  as 
they  fliould  think  fit,  to  alTume  and  in¬ 
corporate  into  one  body  politick,  for  raif- 
ing  a  joint  ftock,  to  carry  on  a  Trade  to 
Africk ;  and  that  exclufive  to  all  his  ma- 
jefty’s  other  fubjedts,  under  no  lefs  penalty 
than  the  forfeiture  of  both  fhip  and  cargo, 
to  the  ufe  of  thofe  joint  adventurers  for 
their  encouragement. 

But  fcarce  had  that  infant  company  of 
joint  adventurers  made  the  experiment  of 
two  or  three  feveral  voyages,  when  fome 
other  private  merchants  envying  their  fellow 
citizens  apparent  view  of  fuccefs,  would  alfo 
needs  try  their  fortunes,  by  interloping 
clandeftinely  upon  the  fame  coaft ;  upon 
difcovery  whereof  fome  difputes  arofe  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  company,  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  foon  after  to  an  open  rupture, 
the  company  infifted  upon  the  privileges 
of  their  charter  *,  the  others  on  their  natu¬ 
ral  right :  and  both  parties  at  laft  growing 
weary  of  fuch  debates,  as  well  as  of  their 
mutual  lofles,  withdrew  the  fhatter’d  re¬ 
mains  of  their  feveral  and  refpedtive  ftocks  *, 
by  which  means  that  trade  was  again 
wholly  negledted  for  fome  years. 

V  o  L.  V. 


In  the  mean  time  fome  other  European 
nations,  but  more  efpecially  the  Dutch, 
ftill  purfuing  their  defign  of  fixing  and 
fecLiring  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  Africk, 
by  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  natives, 
building  of  forts,  and  fettling  of  fadtories 
on  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  and  by  fupplant- 
ing  the  Portuguezes,  who  were  fettled  long 
before  them  :  Some  of  our  moft  intelli-  - 
gent  merchants  reprefented  the  fame  to 
king  Charles  I.  as  alfo  the  confequences 
which  they  thought  might  naturally  attend 
the  fupine  negledl  of  that  trade.  Where¬ 
upon  his  majefty  did,  in  the  feventh  year 
of  his  reign,  grant  a  new  charter  under  the 
great  feal  of  England,  to  Humphrcj  Slaney, 
Nicholas  Crifp  and  company,  with  fuch 
ample  privileges,  exclufions,  prohibitions 
and  penalties,  as  in  the  former  charter 
were  contain’d :  which  laft  charter  was,  in 
the  year  1651,  confirm’d  and  exempli- 
fy’d  to  Rowland  IVilfon  and  company,  by 
the  governing  power  at  that  time. 

But  confidering  the  many  convulfive 
fits  and  diftradtions  which  in  thofe  days 
embroil’d  and  confounded  the  govern¬ 
ment  both  of  church  and  ftate  through¬ 
out  this  ifland,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
our  trade  to  Africk  fell  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
to  very  great  diforders  ;  forthe  unreftrain’d 
liberty  which  interlopers  alTum’d  for  trad¬ 
ing  as  they  pleas’d,  without  any  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  company,  fet  them  and 
the  company  together  by  the  ears  ;  and 
then  the  Dutch  and  Danifh  companies  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  opportunity  which  our 
domeftick  commotions  and  divifions  did 
•adminifter  to  their  advantage,  they  in- 
crcafed  the  number  of  their  forts,  fadlo- 
ries  and  fhips  of  war  on  the  coaft  of 
Africk ;  by  which  they  not  only  encou¬ 
rag’d,  advanc’d  and  defended  their  own 
trade  and  navigation,  but  alfo  wholly  ob- 
ftrudled  that  of  their  neighbours ;  info- 
much,  that  befides  demoliftiing  the  forts, 
and  quite  ruining  the  ftock  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  they  took  the  fhips  and  goods  of 
other  private  Englijh  traders  to  the  value  of 
about  300000  /.  as  appear’d  by  their  Peti¬ 
tions  to  the  parliament,  after  the  reftau- 
ration  of  king  Charles  II. 

How  far  thefe  lofles  were  any  ways  con- 
fider’d  or  repair’d  by  that  parliament,  I 
know  not ;  but  upon  a  reprefentation 
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made  Toon  after  to  king  Charles  II.  that 
the  Britijh  plantations  in  A7nerica  were  by 
degrees  advancing  to  fuch  a  condition  as 
necelTarily  required  a  greater  yearly  fup- 
ply  of  fervants  and  labourers,  than  could 
be  well  fpared  from  hence,  without  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  majefty’s  na¬ 
tive  dominions  •,  his  majefty  did,  for  the 
fupplying  of  thofe  plantations  with  Blacks, 
publickly  invite  all  his  fubjedls  to  fubfcribe 
to  a  new  joint  (lock,  for  recovering  and 
carrying  on  the  trade  to  Africk  *,  and  the 
then  defign’d  fubfcription  being  compleat- 
ed  accordingly,  his  majefty  did,  in  the  year 
1662,  grant  a  new  charter  to  the  fubfcrib- 
ers  of  that  joint  ftock,  by  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England 
for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  Africk ;  with  the 
fame  exclufions,  prohibitions,  penalties, 
forfeitures  and  immunities,  which  were 
contain’d  in  the  feveral  charters  formerly 
mention’d  *. 

But  fcarce  had  that  new  company  put 
themfelves  into  a  condition  of  trading, 
when  a  war  breaking  out  with  the  ftates 
of  Holland  in  the  year  1664,  the  Dutch^ 
who  feldom  or  never  negledled  the  taking 
hold  of  any  opportunity  for  engrofling  to 
themfelves  as  much  as  they  could  of  ei¬ 
ther  that  or  any  other  beneficial  trade, 
did,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  fend 
orders  to  their  admiral  de  Ruyter,  lying 
then  at  Gibraltar  with  a  fquadron  of  thir¬ 
teen  men  of  war,  to  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
Guinea^  and  to  fet  upon  the  Englifh  there  ; 
which  he  fo  effedlually  perform’d,  that  in 
the  year  1665,  he  not  only  deftroy’d  moft 
of  their  factories,  took  Cormentyn  Cafile^ 
^ocoravy  Fort,  and  the  other  places  on 
that  coaft,  but  likewife  feifed  on  feveral 
fhips  and  goods  belonging  to  the  Englifit 
company,  infomuch  that  their  lofs  there¬ 
by  was  computed  at  above  200000  /.  by 
which  means  that  company’s  ftock  was  fo 
much  reduced,  that  they  were  quite  dif- 
courag’d,  as  well  as  difabled,  from  making 
any  farther  confiderable  efforts  for  retriev¬ 
ing  and  carrying  on  that  trade  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  without  fome  new  help. 

Whereupon  his  majefty  confidering,  that 
the  faid  trade  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  wholly  loft  to  the  nation,  and  con¬ 
ceiving,  that  the  eftablifhing  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  new  ftock,  upon  furrender  of 
the  former  company’s  charter,  would  be 
the  moft  effedtual  means  for  recovering 
and  carrying  on  that  trade,  did,  in  the 
year  1671,  publickly  invite  all  his  fubjeds 
refiding  in  foreign  plantations,  as  well  as 
here  at  home,  to  fubfcribe  what  fums  they 
pleafed  towards  carrying  on  the  aforefaid 
trade  *,  and  thereupon  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  gentry  and  merchants  having,  in  the 


compafs  of  nine  months,  fubfcribed  and 
compleated  their  defign’d  ftock ;  his  ma¬ 
jefty  granted  a  new  charter  in  the  year 
1672,  to  thofe  new  fubfcribers,  diftin- 
guilh’d  by  the  denomination  of  the  Royal 
African  Company  of  England ;  with  ;  the 
fame  exclufions  and  privileges  which  the 
former  company  had :  it  being  previoufty 
ftipulated,  that  out  of  this  laft  ftock,  fa- 
tisfadion  Ihould  be  given  to  the  former 
company,  for  the  eftimated  value  of  the 
remains  of  fuch  caftles,  forts  and  fettle- 
men  ts,  as  were  then  in  their  poffelTion  on 
the  coaft  of  Africk:  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  trade  of  Guinea  being  thus  fettled 
again,  and  carried  on  by  the  uniform  in¬ 
fluence,  diredion  and  management  of  a 
fociety  of  perfons,  who  had  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  protedion  of  the  government 
at  that  time ;  they  introduced  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  making  of  feveral  forts  of  wool¬ 
len,  and  other  goods,  proper  for  the  trade 
of  Guinea,  not  formerly  manufadur’d  in 
England,  and  reduc’d  the  making  thereof 
to  a  ftaple  and  fettled  goodnefs;  they 
exported  yearly  above  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  the  faid  woollen,  and 
other  manufadures ;  and  gave  far  better 
prices  for  the  fame,  than  what  ufually  is 
now  given  for  the  like  ;  they  furnifti’d  the 
weftern  plantations  with  frequent  fupplies 
of  confiderable  numbers  of  flaves,  at  very 
moderate  rates ;  and  in  fo  encouraging  a 
manner,  that  they  fometimes  trufted  the 
planters  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  and  upwards,  till  they  could 
conveniently  pay  the  fame ;  they  imported 
befide,  elephant-teeth,  red-wood,  and  other 
goods,  fit  for  being  manufadur’d  at  home ; 
fuch  quantities  of  gold-duft  from  the  coaft 
of  Africk,  that  they  frequently  coin’d 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thoufand  guineas  at 
a  time,  with  the  elephant  on  them,  for  a 
mark  of  diftindion  i  and  in  effed  they 
managed  matters  fo,  as  that,  for  feveral 
years  fuccellively,  that  trade  did  not  only 
produce  an  annual  dividend  of  certain  pro¬ 
fits  to  all  the  particular  adventurers  in  the 
joint  ftock,  befide  an  increafe  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  ;  but  alfo  feveral  other  publick  and 
national  advantages  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  Britijh  plantations  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

But  fome  time  after  the  late  revolution, 
feveral  private  traders,  then  properly  call- 
led  interlopers,  affliming  again  a  liberty  of 
trading  feparately  to  Africk,  without  any 
regard  to  the  company’s  charter,  few  or 
none  of  them  had  any  other  confideration 
in  view,  than  barely  the  ready  difpofal  of 
all  fuch  cargoes  as  they  carried  along  with 
them,  no  matter  to  whom  or  which  way, 

and 
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and  the  fpeedy  procuring  of  Blacks,  or 
any  other  commodities  which  they  could 
get  on  that  coaft,  whether  by  purchafe  or 
otherwife,  fo  as  not  to  ftay  long  there :  for 
accomplifhing  of  which  defign  they  ftuck 
at  nothing;  but  were  too  frequently  guil¬ 
ty  of  fuch  finifter  pradlices,  as  proved  not 
only  very  injurious  to  the  private  intereft  of 
the  company,  but  likewife  difgraceful  and 
pernicious  to  the  Britijh  intereft  in  general 
among  the  natives;  infomuch  that  the 
company’s  agents  were  frequently  oblig’d 
to  vindicate  the  company,  by  making  the 
natives  fenfible,  that  they  were  none  of 
the  company’s  ftiips  or  fervants.  And  as 
the  impunity  of  fuch  praftices  did  en¬ 
courage  the  authors  to  perfevere  for  fome 
time  in  fuch  like  courfes ;  fo  others  tak¬ 
ing  their  views  and  meafures  from  the  feem- 
ing  fuccefs  of  the  former,  without  any 
regard  to  the  confequences  of  trading  in 
that  manner,  join’d  in  an  out-cry  againft 
the  privileges  of  the  company,  as  a  mono¬ 
poly  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  not  eftablifh’d  by  a<ft  of  par¬ 
liament;  and  that  therefore  they  would 
exercife  their  natural  right  of  trading  to 
Africkt  as  well  as  the  company. 

Thus  they  went  on  for  fome  time ;  and 
to  give  the  more  colourable  title  to  fuch 
their  proceedings,  they  never  fail’d  to 
magnify  and  improve  any  accidental  lofs 
or  misfortune  which  happened  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  during  the  late  war ;  as  if  that  had 
been  the  natural  effect  of  trading  by  a 
joint  ftock ;  infomuch,  that  whofoever 
could  contrive  the  moft  effedlual  methods 
for  leffening  the  company’s  credit  and  in¬ 
tereft,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  whether 
by  detraction  or  otherwife,  was  among 
thern  accounted  the  braveft  adventurer. 

Nor  were  the  agents  of  other  nations, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Dutch  WeJi~India 
Compan-j^  ever  wanting  in  cherifhing,  upon 
all  occafions,  the  authors  and  fornenters  of 
any  divifions  in  the  \BntiJh  intereft  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  ;  but  endeavoured  with  all 
their  art  and  skill,  to  make  fuch  improve¬ 
ments  thereof,  as  they  thought  might  beft 
ferve  their  ends  with  the  natives  upon 
that  coaft. 

Whereupon,  after  long  forbearance,  the 
company  at  laft  addrefs’d  the  parliament 
by  petition  for  relief :  but  fome  others,  at 
the  fame  time,  alledging  very  confidently, 
that  if  the  trade  to  Africk  were  laid  open 
to  all  fuch  perfons  as  had  a  mind  to  trade 
thither,  the  fame  would  not  only  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  natural  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeCl,  but  alfo,  that  thereby  feveral  new 
difeoveries  would  be  made,  many  places 
then  unknown  traded  to,  much  greater 
quantities  of  the  EngUJIj  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported  of  courfe  ;  and  that  the  plantations 
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Would  be  furnifti’d  with  (laves  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  company  alone.  By 
which  alluring  fuggeftions,  and  plaufible 
pretences,  the  parliament  was,  in  the  year 
1697,  induced  to  make  an  experiment,  by 
giving  permifTion  to  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
as  well  as  the  company,  to  trade  to  Africk^ 
for  the  term  and  fpace  of  thirteen  years  ; 
they  paying  to  the  company  a  duty  of  ten 
per  cent,  towards  defraying  the  charges 
of  their  forts  and  caftles,  for  the  defence 
and  prefervation  of  that  trade  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  company  in  the  following  chapter 
gives  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
trade  to  Africk^  fince  the  year  1697,  and  a 
view  of  the  ftate  thereof,  which  I  ftiali 
briefly  abftraCt. 

The  novelty  of  laying  the  trade  to  Africk 
open  by  aCl  of  parliament,  fays  the  com¬ 
pany,  induced  many  to  trade  thither,  who 
foon  repented  it.  Page  8. 

Several  particular  abufes  are  reprefented 
as  committed  by  the  feparate  traders.  Ihid. 

The  Dutch  Companfs  agent  cajole  the 
private  traders,  and  inftigate  the  natives 
againft  the  Royal  African  Company.  Pageg, 
The  Royal  African  Company  raife  and  ad¬ 
vance  180000  1.  of  additional  ftock.  IVid^ 
The  natives  advance  the  price  of  (laves, 
and  beat  down  the  prices  of  our  Britijh 
manufactures ;  the  rnerchant  impofes  thefe 
(laves  on  the  planters  at  exorbitant  rates ; 
and  the  planters  muft  advance  the  prices  of 
fugars,  iAc.  Page  10. 

In  the  year  1707,  the  Royal  African 
Company  petition’d  the  queen  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  cafe  to  the  lords  commilTioners 
for  trade  and  plaptations,  who  prepar’d  a 
report  thereupon.  Page  1 1. 

That  report  was  laid  afide ;  but  copies 
of  it  being  fpread  abroad,  finifter  ufes, 
fays  the  company^  were  made  thereof.  Ibid, 
The  third  chapter  contains  a  deteClion 
of  the  falfe  notion  inculcated  by  the  fepa¬ 
rate  traders ;  with  a  continuation  of  the 
ftate  of  the  African  trade. 

Tht  fourth.  Some  conflderations  on  the 
nature  and  uncommon  circumftances  of  the 
African  trade. 

The  fifth  chapter  has  fome  arguments, 
fhewing  that  the  conftitution  of  the  T nrkey 
company  pleaded  by  feparate  traders,  or 
any  other  regulated  open  trade,  cannot  be 
fluted  to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
the  trade  to  Africk. 

The  fipeth  brings  feveral  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  trade  to  Africk  cannot  be 
preferv’d  and  carry’d  on  effectually  by  any 
other  method  than  that  of  a  confiderable 
joint  ftock,  with  exclufive  privileges. 

The  feventh  lays  down  fome  popular  ob¬ 
jections  againft'  fettling  and  carrying  on 
2  the 
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the  trade  to  Africk  by  an  exclufive  joint 
flock,  fairly  flated  and  anfwer’d. 

The  eighth  contains  fome  reafons  hum¬ 
bly  offer’d  for  committing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  African  trade,  to  the  Royal 
African  Company’.,  as  having  an  equitable 
claim  to  it  preferable  to  that  of  any  other 
pretender. 

At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  reflexions, 
•p.  27.  the  company  brings  in  an  eflimate  of 
the  charge  of  building  the  thirteen  forts, 
caffles  and  fadories,  they  have  adually 
ereded,  and  maintain  on  the  coafl  of 
north  and  fouth  Guinea,  viz.  fames  Fort 
in  Gambia,  and  Sherhrow  Fort  in  north 
Guinea,  Dickieh  Cove,  Succundee,  Com- 
mendo.  Cape  Corfo  Caftle,  Fort  Royal  An- 
7tifham,  Annamaboe,  Agga,  Winnibah,  Ac¬ 
cra,  and  Whidah,  in  fouth,  or  Guinea- pro¬ 
pria,  with  the  number  of  men,  and  the 
time  requifite  for  building  of  them. 

The  company  adds,  that  as  to  materials 
for  building,  there  are  to  be  had  in  Gui¬ 
nea  oyfler  fhells  to  make  lime,  tho’  bought 
of  the  natives  at  great  rates  ;  as  alfo  tim¬ 
ber  and  planks :  But  out  of  Europe  is  car- 
ry’d  lead,  tarras,  iron-work,  provifion, 
flores,  and  all  other  neceffaries ;  as  alfo 
artificers  of  all  forts,  with  working  tools, 
i^c.  The  continual  charge  whereof,  with 
that  of  trknfport  fhips,  and  the  needful 
recruits  of  men  to  fupply  the  places  with 
fuch  confiderable  numbers  as  commonly 
die  there,  by  reafon  of  the  contagioufnefs 
of  the  climate,  together  with  the  expence 
of  great  guns,  fmall  arms,  ammunition, 
(Ac.  muft  needs  amount  to  very  great  fums 
of  money,  far  exceeding  the  1 50000  1. 
at  which  the  company  very  moderately,  as 
is  there  faid,  eftimated  their  prefent  forts 
and  fettlements,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  fubfcription  *,  provided  the  wifdom  of 
the  parliament  think  fit  now  to  fettle  the 
trade  to  Africk,  upon  the  foot  of  a  con- 
ftitution  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  circum- 


flances  thereof.  It  fays  farther.  In  mak¬ 
ing  an  eflimate  of  the  charges  of  thofe 
forts,  regard  mufl  be  had  to  the  having 
about  600  officers  and  foldiers  for  man¬ 
ning  them,  200  artificers  of  all  forts,  be- 
fides  labourers,  for  keeping  them  in  repair, 
and  four  or  five  vefTels  conflantly  on  the 
coafl,  fubfervient  to  the  aforefaid  ends. 

All  this  concludes  with  fome  general 
refledions  on  the  damages  accrued  to  the 
company,  by  the  prefent  war  Wiih.  France  i 
as  likewife  by  means  of  feparate  traders 
abroad,  under  the  denomination  of  pirates^ 
buccaneers,  interlopers,  and  fuch  like:  the 
under-hand  dealings  of  the  other  European 
nations  fettled  at  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Dutch,  and  the  crafci- 
nefs  of  the  native  Blacks.  And  finally,  the 
company  faith,  that  from  the  foregoing 
accidents  and  occurrences,  opportunity 
and  importunity  have  made  many  rogues 
and  thieves  in  their  fervice  for  twelve  years 
pafl  ;  feveral  of  their  fervants  having  been 
tempted  to  prove  treacherous  to  the  truft 
repos’d  in  them,  being  feduc’d  and  de¬ 
bauch’d  by  temptation  and  example,  with 
an  aflurance  of  impunity,  without  regard 
to  rules  of  Chrijlianity,  or  morality,  every 
one  doing  what  feemeth  good  in  his  own 
eyes  ;  not  only  tranfporting  their  perfons, 
but  alfo  fuch  of  the  company’s  effeds  as 
they  call’d  their  own,  and  altering  the 
property  thereof  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
company  can  fcarcely  ever  exped  to  get 
any  fair  or  tolerable  account  of  them,  and 
commonly  picking  groundlefs  quarrels  with 
the  company,  as  a  pretence  for  not  adjuft- 
ing  or  clearing  with  them :  fo  that  indeed 
the  company  concludes  they  can  have  no 
hopes  of  ever  raifing  their  head  again,  fince 
their  flock  is  adually  fold  and  bought 
daily  at  three  per  cent,  nor  the  trade  of 
flourifhing,  but  by  fome  uniform  manage¬ 
ment,  under  the  happy  influence  and  pro- 
tedion  of  the  queen  and  parliament. 
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